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THE  IRISH  MILITIA. 

THE  Baw.  of  WICKLOW  snid.  he 
wished  to  aak  a  question  of  his  noble 
Friend  at  the  head  of  the  GoverKinent, 
not  from  a»j  mers  feeling  of  cnrioBitjr,  but 
with  the  view  of  preventing  a  good  deal  of 
useleas  correspondence  now  going  on  in 
Ireland— and,  at  all  events,  for  the  pur- 
-  pose  of  setting  at  rest  a  point  at  present 
not  well  understood.  The  question  be  had 
to  ask  was,  Whether  it  was  the  intention 
of  ihe  Govenimcnt  (o  pra]>aBe,  duiing  the 
present  Session,  tlint  the  Irish  militia 
should  be  embodied;  and.  if  such  was 
their  intention,  whether  the;  would  embody 
VOL.  CXXXI.     [third  s£Risa.] 


it  on  the  old  syatem  established  during  the 
war,  or  on  the  new  sjatem  which  had  been 
in  operation  since  the  peace  ? 

The  Eahl  of  ABERDEEN:  In  an- 
swer to  the  question  of  my  noble  Friend, 
1  hsYO  to  inform  him  that  a  Bill  will  be  in- 
Iroduoed  this  Session  into  the  other  House 
of  Parliament,  by  which  a  power  will  be 
taken  to  modify  the  existing  Uw  respect- 
ing the  militia  in  England,  hv  which  at 
present,  1  belioTe,  a  power  eiista  to  extend 
the  80,000  men  which  have  been  raised  to 
120,000.  It  is  intended  to  varj  that,  and 
to  extend  to  Ireland  the  power  of  raising 
and  embodying  30,000  militia,  and  to  Scot- 
land the  power  of  raising  and  embodying 
10.000 ;  but  it  is  not  intended  to  embody 
the  Irish  militia  this  year. 

LANDLORD  AND  TENANT  (IRELAND)— 

LESBINO  FOWERB  (ibELAND)  BILL — LANDLORD 

AMD    TBHANT    (IRELAND)    BILL. 

The  EarlopBONOUGHUORE  moved 
the  Second  Reading  of  the  Leasing  Powers 
(Ireland)  Bill,  and  the  Landlord  and  To- 
(Ireland)  Bill.  His  Lordship  said,  he 
gilt  he  should  best  consalt  the  conve- 
ne of  their  Lordships  if,  in  explaining 
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tbe  nature  of  those  two  Bills,  he  should  not 
address  to  them  any  leugthened  observations 
on  the  question  of  landlord  and  tenant  in 
Ireland.  The  subject  had  often  occupied 
the  attention  of  both  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment. It  was  not  only  in  the  present  and 
more  recent  times  that  this  important  sub- 
ject had  occupied  the  attentiou  of  public 
men  ;  but  in  ancient  times,  ever  since  the 
great  Reyolution,  the  Irish  Statute-book 
bore  continual  witness  to  attempts  made  to 
remedy  the  evils  which  had  always  been 
felt  to  exist  in  reference  to  the  state  of 
relations  between  landlords  and  tenants  in 
Ireland.  There  was  scarcely  a  Session  of 
the  Irish  Parliament,  from  the  accession 
of  William  III.  down  to  the  Union,  in 
which  efforts  had  not  been  made  to  ame- 
liorate the  relationship  between  landlord 
and  tenant  in  that  part  of  the  kingdom  ; 
he  could  not  but  admit  that  those  attempts 
had  not  been  attended  with  any  great 
result.  They  had  been  made  in  a  desul- 
tory manner  to  meet  grievances  and  evils 
as  they  arose,  without  any  general  plan, 
and  with  an  almost  superstitious  reverence 
for  those  feudal  maxims  of  law  which  we 
now  admitted  to  be  utterly  unsuitable  to 
agricultural  countries.  Since  the  Union, 
other  measures,  having  the  same  end  in 
Tiew,  had  from  time  to  time  been  brought 
before  the  English  Parliament,  down  to 
the  present  day,  and  still  the  grievances 
complained  of  remained  unredressed.  All 
parties  in  that  and  the  other  House  of  Par- 
liament seemed  to  think  that  the  law  of 
landlord  and  tenant  required  revision,  and 
those  who,  like  himself,  endeavoured  to 
suggest  remedies  for  the  existing  evils 
were  merely  following  the  example  of 
the  leaders  of  the  political  parties  on  both 
sides  of  the  House.  In  considering  this 
Bubject,  very  great  attention  had  of  late 
years  been  paid  to  the  Report  of  the  Devon 
Commission  of  1844 — a  document  which 
bad  been  drawn  up  with  great  care ;  but, 
in  connection  with  that  circumstance,  their 
Lordships  ought  to  recollect  that  the  state 
of  Ireland  in  1844  differed  materially  from 
the  state  of  Ireland  in  1854.  In  the  in- 
terval that  country  had  passed  through  a 
period  of  great  trial  and  suffering,  and 
many  of  the  conditions  of  things  which 
were  most  remarkable  at  the  former  date 
had  now  ceased  to  exist.  On  that  aceount 
he  thought  that,  in  legislating  on  this  ques- 
tion at  the  present  time,  they  were  not 
bound  to  follow  explicitly  the  recommenda- 
tions of  that  Report.  Although  in  many 
respects  it  was  entitled  to  great  attention. 

The  Earl  of  Donoughmore 


In  the  last  Session  of  Parliament  his  right 
hon.  Friend  the  then  Attorney  General  for 
Ireland  (Mr.  Napier)  introduced  four  mea- 
sures on  this  subject  into  the  other  House. 
The  plan  which  he  proposed  to  pursue  was, 
in  the  first  place,  to  consolidate  the  law. 
It  was  not  only  in  respect  to  this  branch 
of  the  law  that  consolidation  had  been 
found  desirable,  but  it  had  already  been 
had  recourse  to,  with  great  success,  by 
the  noble  and  learned  Lords  the  present 
and  previous  Lord  Chancellors ;  and  a 
measure  for  the  consolidation  of  the  law 
was  introduced  into  Parliament,  and  passed 
into  an  Act,  last  Session  with  respect  to 
common  law  procedure  in  Ireland.  The 
next  point  to  which  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man's Bills  referred  was  the  reform  of  the 
law  in  certain  matters  in  which  such  re- 
form was  manifestly  necessary.  The  com- 
pensation of  tenants  for  improvements  was 
the  next  feature.  Upon  that  question 
there  could  be  no  doubt  of  the  abstract 
equity  of  the  proposition  that  every  tenant 
who,  bond  Jide,  laid  out  his  money  in  the 
improvement  of  the  soil  should  receive 
compensation  for  that  improvement  by  the 
occupation  and  enjoyment  of  such  improve- 
ment ;  or,  if  that  enjoyment  was  curtailed, 
and  curtailed  not  by  his. own  fault,  but  by 
the  act  and  will  of  his  landlord,  that  some- 
thing should  be  done  to  compensate  the 
tenant.  On  that  point  he  wished  it  dis- 
tinctly to^be  understood  that  his  wish 
was  to  compensate  the  honest  tenant  for 
his  outlay,  and  that  he  had  no  sympathy 
whatever  with  the  absurd  claims  that  had 
been  put  forward  in  Ireland  by  the  tenant- 
right  party.  He  should  be  glad  to  see 
some  scheme  proposed  to  effect  the  object 
of  giving  compensation  for  improvements  ; 
but  he  should  oppose  any  system  which 
did  not  give  the  landlord  perfect  security 
against  unjust  claims  of  dishonest  tenants, 
at  the  same  time  that  it  secured  to  the 
honest  tenant  all  his  just  demands.  The 
improvements  in  land  might  be  considered 
under  two  aspects — first,  those  improve- 
ments which  now  existed,  and  which  might 
be  called  past  improvements;  and,  secondly, 
those  which  might  be  hereafter  made,  and 
which  might  be  called  prospective  improve- 
ments. From  various  causes  the  landlords 
of  Ireland  had  been  in  the  habit  of  letting 
land  simply,  and  not  farms.  The  English 
landlords,  on  the  contrary,  were  accua- 
tomed  to  let  land  in  good  arable  condition, 
fully  fenced  and  gated,  with  buildings,  out- 
houses, and  every  other  convenience  fit  fur 
the  occupation  of  the  tenant ;  and  it  being 
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the  habit  in  Ireland  for  the  landlord  to  let 
land  without  any  of  those  necessary  ad- 
juncts,  the   consequence   was,  that   in  a 
large  portion  of  tiie  country  the  tenants 
had  erected   the   necessary  buildings  for 
thcmselyes.     It  might  be  said  that  this 
was   an  outlay  of  money  on   a   security 
which  the  tenants  knew  to  be  bad,  and 
that  they  had  no  right  to  come  now  to  this 
House  to  ask  that  they  should  be  reliered 
from  the  consequences  of  their  own  care- 
lessness.    He  did  not,  however,  think  that 
their  Lordships  would  receive  their  com- 
plaints in  this  spirit,  but  would  rather  have 
regard  to  the  peculiar  concurrent  circum- 
stances which  had  in  a  manner  forced  a  large 
class  of  the  occupiers  of  the  soil  in  Ireland 
to  lay  out  their  capital  on  defective  titles. 
The  apathy  of  the  former  race  of  landlords, 
the  universal  custom  of  the  country,  the 
absolute  necessity  of  providing  some  build- 
ings to  caiTy  on  agricultural  operations 
obliged  tenants  to  take  this  course.     And 
the  actual  condition   of  things  resulting 
from  it,  now  forms  the  main  difficulty  of 
the   Irish  landlord   and  tenant  question. 
He  hoped,   therefore,   if  anything  could 
be  done  to  relieve  this  class  of  tenants,  that 
their  Lordships  would  grant  such  relief; 
but  he   must    say  that   he  would  be  the 
last  man  to  advocate  any  measure  which 
would  in  the  least   affect   the   rights  of 
property.     With  respect  to  past  improve- 
ments, therefore,  he  submitted  that  their 
Lordships  ought  to  see,  in  a  Select  Com- 
mittee, whether  something  could   not   be 
done,  consistently  with  the  rights  of  pro- 
perty, to  relieve  this   large  class  of  per- 
sons,  who   had,   many  of  them,  laid  out 
their  capital  on  bad  titles.    With  regard  to 
future  improvements,  he  asked  their  Lord- 
ships to  put  an  end  to  the  causes  which 
had  brought  about   the  present  state  of 
things,  and    to   provide  machinery  to  re- 
gulate  the   relationship  between  landlord 
and  tenant  for  the  future.     The  two  Bills 
which  he  had  to  introduce  to  their  Lord- 
ships, and  the  second  reading  of  which  he 
now  moved,  were  almost  the  same  as  the 
two  that  were  laid  on  their  Lordships*  table 
towards  the  end  of  the  last  Session,  though 
they  differed  in  some  minor  details.  There 
was  a  third  Bill  which  came  op  from  the 
other   House  of  Parliament  at  the  same 
time,   called    the   Tenants'   Improvement 
Compensation  Bill,  by  which  it  was  ori- 
ginally intended  to  give  compensation  for 
improvements,    whether    past    or   future. 
The  origin  of  the  present  unfortunate  state 
of  things  in  Ireland  with  respect  to  this 


question,  was  the  fact  that  the  tenants  had 
been  accustomed  to  invest  their  money  in 
the   improvement   of   the   landlord's   soil, 
without  having  sufficient  security  for  it; 
and   any   measure   which   tended   to  per- 
petuate instead  of  putting  a  stop  to  that 
evil  was  very  much  to  be  regretted.      The 
Leasing  Powers  Bill  was  intended  to  pro- 
vide machinery  for  the  execution  of  tliose 
improvements  by  the  tenant,  with  the  con- 
currence and  consent  of  the  landlord,  which 
was  the  only  true  and  equitable  principle 
on  which   such   improvements   should  bo 
made.     He    did    not    think   that  House, 
which   might    be  considered   the    special 
guardians  of  the  rights  of  property,  ever 
would  consent  to  give  compensation  for  re- 
trospective improvements  inconsistent  with 
those  rights.     If  it  were  possible  to  frame 
a  measure  which  would  give  relief  to  those 
persons  who  had  laid  out  their  money  in 
the  way  he  had  described,  he  should  be 
willing  to  support  it ;  but  he  could  not  sea 
that  it  was  possible  to  frame  any  measure 
which  would  generally  give  compensation 
for  past  improvements,  and  which  would 
at  the  same  time  guard  the  rights  of  pro- 
perty.    Mr.   Sharman   Crawford,   a  most 
valuable    authority   on  this   subject,   had 
stated,,  in  a  letter  which  appeared  in  the 
public  press  a  few  days  ago,  that  a  Tenants* 
Compensation  Bill  was  utterly  useless  with- 
out it   was  retrospective.     If  their  Lord 
ships  were  called  on  to  make  a  sacrifice  of 
their  opinions  for  the  purpose  of  consult- 
ing  the  wishes  of  any  party  on  this  sub- 
ject, he  would  ask  them  to  consider  whether 
they  were  willing  to  make  the  compensa- 
tion retrospective;  because,  if  they  were 
not,   they    would    be   merely   "  throwing 
pearls  before  swine,"  and  encouraging  an 
useless   agitation    on    the    subject.      He 
thought  he  had  a  right  to  say,  in  reference 
to  the  Bills  thi^t  had  been  introduced  by 
the  Government   towards  the  end  of  the 
last  Session,  that  neither  the  noble  Duke 
opposite  (the  Duke  of  Newcastle)  nor  any 
subordinate    member  of  the   GoTernment 
had  given  this  subject  a  reasonable  amount 
of  consideration.     There  was,  for  instance, 
a  clause  originally  in  one  of  those  Bills  re- 
lating to  the  distraining  of  growing  crops, 
which   was  afterwards  struck   out,  while 
another    clause,   wholly    dependent    upon 
that  and  referring  to  it,  was   allowed   to 
remain,  which  made  the  Bill  perfect  non- 
sense.    But  the  extraordinary   fact  was, 
that  the  noble   Duke   had  laid  that  Bill 
again  upon  the  table  with  that  blunder  un- 
corrected, and  still  staring  him  in  the  facu* 
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Moreover,  it  happened  there  were  other 
clauses  which  were  ideatical  in  force  with 
certain  clauses  in  a  Bill  for  the  reform  of 
procedure  at  common  law  which  had  heen 
introduced  hj  the  late  Solicitor  General  for 
Ireland.  That  Bill,  which  was  passed  into 
law  last  Session,  contained  clauses  identical 
with  the  enactments  of  the  Landlord  and 
Tenant  Bill — and  yet  no  Member  of  the 
Government  had  taken  the  trouble  to  strike 
them  out  of  the  latter,  though  it  was  ob- 
viously unnecessary  to  re-enact  in  1854 
what  had  already  been  enacted  in  1853. 
He  did  not  exactly  understand  why  the 
noble  Duke  (the  Duke  of  Newcastle)  was 
so  extremely  anxious  to  pass  these  mea- 
sures ;  because  it  was  a  curious  thing  that, 
when  these  Bills  were  introduced  into  the 
House  of  Commons  last  Session,  the  noble 
Duke's  intimate  Fnends  did  not  seem  to 
express  any  particular  approbation  of  them  ; 
indeed,  the  Solicitor  General  for  Ireland 
was  reported  to  have  said  that  one  of  the 
Bills  was  rank  nonsense ;  and  another  par- 
ticular Friend,  Mr.  John  Sadleir,  described 
one  of  them  as  being  a  measure  to  which 
there  could  be  no  difficulty  in  saying,  that 
the  Irish  Members  would  offer  an  honest 
opposition.  In  going  through  the  Landlord 
and  Tenant  Bill,  which  he  (the  Earl  of 
Donoughmore)  proposed  to  submit  to  their 
Loi'dships'  consideration,  he  should  not 
particularly  refer  to  those  provisions  in  it 
which  w£re  merely  a  consolidation  of  the 
present  law,  but  would  simply  point  out  the 
reforms  which  it  would  introduce  and  the 
points  in  which  it  differed  from  the  Bill  pro- 
posed by  the  noble  Duke  the  Secretary  for 
the  Colonies.  The  third  clause  of  his  Bill 
made  an  important  alteration  in  the  law  by 
enacting  that  the  relation  between  landlord 
and  tenant  should  in  future  be  deemed  to 
be  founded  upon  contract  expressed  or  im- 
plied, and  not  upon  tenure  or  service ;  this, 
he  believed,  would  be  found  a  great  im- 
provement, as  doing  away  with  the  great 
inconvenience  which  often  arose  from  the 
complexity  of  the  feudal  law  of  tenure. 
The  latter  part  of  the  clause,  too,  rendered 
the  subsistence  of  a  reversion  no  longer 
necessary  to  the  existence  of  the  relation, 
in  order  to  enable  the  liuidlord  to  exercise 
the  power  of  distraint  and  of  ejectment 
under  the  Statute.  The  fifth  clause  en- 
acted that,  when  the  tenant  held  over 
after  the  expiration  of  his  term,  he  should 
do  BO  subject  to  the  conditions  of  the 
original  lease.  The  next  clause  related 
to  the  commencement  of  the  term  of  hold- 
ng,  and  enacted  that,  in  the  absence  of 
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proof  to  the  contrary,  the  tenancy  should 
be  taken  to  have  commenced  on  the  1st 
of  November.  Two  dauses  in  the  noble 
Duke's  Bill,  relating  to  the  custom  of  con- 
acre, had  been  omitted  from  his  (the  Earl 
of  Donoughmore '«}  Bill,  he  was  bound  to 
admit  that  the  Devon  Con^missi oners  were 
of  opinion  that  the  custom  of  Conacre 
should  be  tolerated,  and  that  some  ar- 
rangement should  be  made  for  its  regula- 
tion ;  but  he  was  happy  to  learn,  on  the 
authority  of  those  best  acquainted  with 
the  southern  counties  of  Ireland,  that  this 
custom,  so  injurious  to  good  agriculture, 
was  now  very  much  on  the  decline;  and 
it  was  therefore  not  thought  expedient  to 
give  it  any  legislative  encouragement.  The 
noble  Duke's  Bill  contained  a  number  of 
clauses  providing  for  a  registration  of 
leasehold  interests.  These  clauses  were 
introduced  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
machinery  for  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  the  Leasing  Powers  Bill,  and  also  in 
connection  with  the  Irish  practice  of 
notice  in  ejectments.  In  Ireland  it  was 
necessary  to  serve  notice  of  ejectment,  not 
only  upon  the  lessee,  but  upon  every  one 
interested,  however  remotely,  in  the  lease. 
It  was  thought  advisable  to  restrict  this, 
and  it  was  accordingly  provided  in  the 
Bill  introduced  last  Session  that  no  notices 
should  be  required  to  be  given  except  to 
persons  whose  claims  were  registered.  He 
(the  Earl  of  Donoughmore)  had,  however, 
struck  out  the  provisions  with  respect  to 
the  registration  of  leasehold  interests,  after 
consultation  with  a  high  legal  authority,  who 
was  of  opinion  that  it  was  not  advisable  to 
have  another  registry  of  leasehold  inte- 
rests, in  addition  to  that  already  in  force 
in  the  superior  couKs  in  Dublin;  and 
also  that,  even  if  it  were,  the  offices  of 
the  clerks  of  the  peace  were  not  suited 
to  the  purpose.  He  came  next  to  the 
clauses  relating  to  fixtures.  The  law  on 
this  point  was,  he  believed,  the  same 
both  in  England  and  Ireland,  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  be  in  a  most  anomalous  condition. 
The  original  doctrine  of  the  law  on  this 
point  was,  that  whatever  was  attached  bj 
the  tenant  to  the  freehold  during  his  term 
became  a  part  of  the  freehold,  and  the  pro- 
perty of  the  landlord.  He  would  read  a 
passage  from  one  of  the  most  esteemed 
works  on  the  law  of  landlord  and  tenant, 
to  show  the  opinion  entertained  by  legal 
men  on  this  subject : — 

"  The  general  rule  of  law  respecting  flxtares,  so 
far  as  the  relation  of  landlord  and  tenant  is  con- 
cerned, ii,  that  whatever  is  fixed  to  the  freehold 
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becomes  a  part  of  it,  and  is  sabjected  to  tbe  same 
rights  of  property  as  tbe  land  itself ;  and  most  of 
the  diffioultj  which  has  arisen  upon  tbe  subject  will 
be  found  to  haye  proceeded  from  the  general  role 
having  been  preserved,  though  its  acknowledged  in- 
jurious effects  have  induced  the  courts  to  avoid  it, 
whenever  possible,  hj  subtle  and  numerous  dis- 
tinctions.  Thus  the  courts  have  affirmed  that  the 
exceptions  from  the  rule  have  a  different  extent, 
in  tbe  different  oases  of  Imidlord  and  tenant,  execu- 
tor of  tenant  ibr  life  or  in  tail  and  remainder,  than 
in  those  of  a  reversioner,  snd  executor  of  tenant 
in  fee  of  the  heir ;  and  yet,  the  limits  within  which 
the  privileges  of  these  parties  are  respectively  con- 
fined,  are  nowhere  pointed  out ;  neither  have  any 
satis^tory  reasons  been  assigned  by  the  courts 
for  the  distinctions  thus  laid  down,  from  a  consi- 
deration of  which  the  rights  of  these  several 
classes  of  individuals  might  be  inferred.  The 
intricacy,  indeed,  of  the  doctrine,  and  the  un- 
certainty of  the  law  upon  almost  every  point  that 
arises  concerning  fixtures,  which  necessarily  must 
exist  where  each  case  is  professedly  decided  ac- 
cording to  its  own  particular  circumstances,  and 
where  a  general  principle  is  held  up  only  to  be 
departed  from,  will  justify  the  animadversion — 
that  it  is  a  reflection  upon  the  jurisprudence  of 
the  country,  that  a  rule  of  law,  which  is  produc- 
tive of  so  much  inconvenience  to  tbe  public, 
should  have  no  better  foundation  than  the  motives 
of  feudal  policy.'* — [  Wood/aWt  Law  of  Landlord 
and  Tenant,  book  ii.  ch.  4,  p.  364.] 

Further  on  he  states : — 

"  The  general  rule  as  to  annexations  made  by  a 
tenant  durine  the  continuance  of  his  term  is  the 
following : — Athene ver  he  has  affixed  anything  to 
the  demised  premises  during  his  term,  he  can  never 
again  sever  it  without  the  consent  of  his  landlord ; 
the  property,  by  being  annexed  to  the  land,  imme- 
diately belongs  to  tbe  freeholder,  and  the  tenant, 
by  making  it  a  part  of  the  freehold,  is  considered  to 
abandon  all  future  right  to  it,  so  that  it  would  be 
waste  in  him  to  remove  it  afterwards  ;  it  therefore 
falls  in  with  his  term,  and  comes  to  the  reversioner 
as  part  of  the  land.  It  should,  however,  on  the 
outset,  be  remarked  that  a  tenant  may,  in  all  cases, 
so  construct  any  erections  he  may  make  that  they 
shall  not  become  affixed  to  the  freehold  ;  thus,  if  he 
erect  even  buildings — as  barns,  granaries,  sheds, 
and  mills — upon  blocks,  rollers,  pattens,  pillars, 
or  plates,  resting  on  brickwork,  they  may  be  re> 
moved ;  for,  unless  they  bo  affixed  to  the  free- 
hold by  being  let  into  it,  or  are,  by  means  of  nails, 
mortar,  or  the  like,  united  to  it,  they  remain  merely 
movable  chattels."— [/&td.  p.  465.] 

Various  exceptions  to  this  rule  had,  how- 
ever, been  made,  but  much  more  fre- 
quently and  IrbcraKy  in  favour  of  fixtures 
erected  for  purposes  of  trade  than  in  favour 
of  agriculture.  If  an  agricultiira!  tenant 
put  a  whole  set  of  buildings  on  his  farm 
without  the  assistance  of  his  landlord,  and 
not  at  all  in  pursuance  of  any  covenants  in 
his  lease,  he  has  no  right  or  power  to  re- 
move them  at  the  expiration  of  his  term. 
By  the  Roman  law  tenants  were  entitled  to 
receive  compensation  from  their  landlords 
for  improvemeuts  which  they  might  have 
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made  upon  their  farms.  The  foreign  law, 
too,  the  law  of  France,  of  Sardinia,  of 
Naples,  of  Holland,  of  Prussia,  but  particu- 
larly that  of  Austria,  gave  more  or  less  com- 
pensation to  the  tenant  for  the  value  of  the 
fixtures  he  might  erect  upon  his  holding ; 
the  law  of  England  alone  gave  him  none. 
Now,  he  certainly  could  conceive  nothing 
better  adapted  to  stop  agricultural  improve- 
ment in  Ireland  than  the  present  state  of 
the  law  upon  this  subject.  Mr.  Pusoy, 
who  was  much  respected  by  English  agri- 
culturists, and  who  had  for  many  years 
laboured  to  obtain  a  reform  in  the  law  of 
landlord  and  tenant,  had  introduced  several 
Bills,  the  provisions  of  which  were  nearly 
identical  with  those  which  he  had  now  the 
honour  of  proposing.  In  1849  there  was 
a  Comm>ittee  upon  agricultural  customs, 
which  reported  strongly  in  favour  of  an 
alteration  in  the  law  on  this  point.  He 
would  read  the  two  last  paragraphs  of 
their  Report; — 

"  1 7.  That  the  law,  with  respect  to  things  affixed 
to  the  freehold,  is  different  and  more  beneficial, 
as  regards  those  annexations  made  for  the  pur- 
poses of  trade,  than  those  made  for  the  purposes 
of  agriculture,  an  outgoing  tenant  being  per- 
mitted in  many  cases  to  remove  the  former  when 
erected  by  himself,  but  not  the  latter. 

**  18.  That  this  distinction  does  not  appear  to 
be  supported  by  any  sound  reason,  and  your  Com- 
mittee are  of  opinion  that  the  tenant's  privilege 
of  removal  with  respect  to  fixtures  set  up  for  trad- 
ing purposes,  should  be  extended  to  those  erected 
for  agricultural  objects.** 


These  were  English  authorities ;  he  would 

only  trouble  their  Lordships  by  referring 

to  one  Irish  one.     Mr.  Hancock,  formerly 

Professor  of  Political  Economy  at  Trinity 

College,  Dublin,  a  gentleman  remarkable 

for  his  great  attainments,  and  an  original 

and  powerful  thinker,  in  coBtmenting  upon 

the  difference  in  the  law  as  it  related  to 

fixtures  erected  for  trading,  and  those  for 

agricultural  purposes,  asked, 

"  Can  anything  be  more  unscientific  than  the 
established  distinction  between  agricultural  and 
trade  fixtures — as  if  tbe  freedom  of  removal  ne- 
cessary and  beneficial  in  the  latter  cases  must  not 
be  equally  so  in  the  former  ?  Can  anything  be 
more  impolitic  than  to  leave  the  law  in  its  pre- 
sent unsatisfactory  and  complicated  state,  when 
the  Judges  are  driven  to  tbe  special  facts  of  each 
particular  case,  instead  of  having  a  broad  gene- 
ral  principle  to  guide  them  in  their  decisions  ?" — 
[Eiimamic  Causer  of  Present  State  of  Agriculture 
%H  Ireland^  part  iii.  p.  0.] 

The  object  of  the  clause  which  he  proposed 
to  introduce  was  to  remedy  this  defective 
state  of  the  law.  Its  principle  was,  that 
when  an  anrricultural  tenant  erected  on  his 
farm  at  his  own  cost,  and  not  iu  conse* 
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quence  of  any  agreement  to  that  effect  in 
his  lease  with  his  landlord,  fixtures  of  any 
description,  they  should   he  deemed   the 
property  of  the   tenant,   and    should   be 
removable    by   him — unless   the   landlord 
elected    to    purchase    them — during   the 
continuance   of   the   tenancy,   and   for   a 
period  of  two  months  after  its  termina- 
tion.    There  was  then  a  proviso,  that  the 
landlord   should   have  the  power  to  buy 
the  fixtures,  their  value  to  be  settled  by 
arbitrators.      There   was   no  question  of 
compensation    involved    in    this   clause — 
there  was  no  compulsion  on  either  side ; 
it  merely  declared  that  what  a  man  put  up 
with  his  own  money  and  his  own  labour 
should  be  his  own  property ;  it  was  impos- 
sible to  say  that  such  a  provision  would  at 
all  interfere  with  the  rights  of  property; 
if  he  thought  that  it  would,  ho  should  be 
the  last  man  to  bring  it  forward.       The 
next  point  to  which  he  should  call  their 
attention  was  Clause  55,  with  reference  to 
distress.     The  law  of  distress  in  Ireland 
was  not  at  present  in  a  very  satisfactory 
state.     Some  persons  thought  it  would  be 
best  to  abolish  it  altogether ;  but  the  Devon 
Commission  had  reported,  and  he  agreed 
with  them,  that  it  would  be  impossible  in 
the  present  state  of  Ireland  to  do  without 
the  power  of  distress  in  some  form  or  other. 
It  was,  therefore,  desirable  to  reform  the 
law  as  it  stood.    The  first  reform  which  he 
intended  to  propose  was,  that  the  distress 
should  not  be  for  more  than  one  year's  rent; 
and  the  second,  that  no  distress  should  be 
made  without  an  affidavit  that  the  rent 
claimed  was  due,  being  sworn   before  a 
magistrate,  either  by  the  landlord  or  his 
recognised  agent,  as  the  foundation  for  the 
warrant.    By  this  means  it  was  hoped  that 
a  check  would  be  put  upon  the  improper 
issue  of  distresses  by  the  lower  class  of 
landlords   in   Ireland.      With   respect  to 
replevin,  it  was  proposed  to  abolish  that 
altogether,  and  to  give  to^the  sheriff  or 
sub-sheriff  a  kind  of  equitable  discretion 
to  decide  the  only  real  question  at  issue, 
namely,  whether  rent  was  due  or  not.     It 
was  objected  to  this  clause  last  year  that 
the  sub- sheriffs  in  Ireland  were  not  gene- 
rally a  set  of  men  to  whom  these  great 
powers  could  be  safely  confided.     He  be- 
lieved, however,  that  they  were  most  re- 
spectable men;  and  when  it  was  considered 
that  they  gave  very  heavy  securities,  he 
thought  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  they 
would  be  sufficiently  independent  judges 
to  decide  the  matters  of  fact  which  would 
bo  submitted  to  them.     The  9 let  clause 
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of   the   Bill   was   directed   to  the   facili- 
tation  of  proceedings   in  courts  of  law. 
At   present    no   civil   Bill   eould    be   ve- 
rified   in    the    assistant-barrister's    court 
without  the  actual  presence  of  the  party 
preferring  it.       This   was   often   produc- 
tive  of  great   inconvenience,  and   it  was 
now  proposed  to  allow  the  Bill  to  be  veri- 
fied at  any  place.     He  next   came   to  a 
series  of  clauses  refen*ing  to  cottier   te- 
nancy.    The  miserable  hovels  in  which  the 
poor  of  Ireland  dwelt  had  long  been  made 
a  reproach  to  the  country,  both   by  the 
English  and  foreigners  who  vi&ited  it,  and 
none  could  doubt  the  propriety  of  doing 
something,  if  it  were  possible,  to  remedy 
the  evil.     It  was  proposed  by  this  Bill, 
that  every  cottier  tenant,  that  was,  every 
person  who  held  a  house  with   laud  not 
exceeding  half  an  acre,  and  for  a  rent  not 
exceeding  7L  per  annum,  without  any  lease 
or   agreement   in   writing   specifying   the 
term  or  period  of  tenancy,  should,  if  the 
tenant  and  landlord  thought  proper,  hold  by 
a  monthly  tenancy  to  be  determined  by  a 
month's  notice  by  either  party;  and  also 
that  the  obligation  of  keeping  the  buildinp^ 
in  tenantable  condition  and  repair  should 
be  imposed  upon  the  landlord.     The  re- 
maining clauses  of  the   Bill   referred  to 
matters  of  a  dry  legal  nature  with  which 
he  would  not  trouble  their  Lordships.  The 
other  Bill  which  he  asked  the  House  to 
read  a  second  time  was  the  Leasing  Powers 
Bill,  the  object  of  which  was  to  carry  into 
effect  a  suggestion  of  the  Devon  Commis- 
sion, that  it  would  be  desirable  to  extend 
the   leasing  powers  of  tenants  for   lives, 
and   of  Boards   and  Corporations,   whose 
powers  were  now  restricted.     The   effect 
of  the  Bill  was  to  give  a  general  statutory 
power  of   leasing;    not   so  much  with   a 
view  to  increase  the  leasing  powers  which 
tenants  for  life  might  have  under  their  set- 
tlements, as  to  give  the  tenant  a  general 
statute  on  which  he  might  rely  for  security, 
instead  of  having  to  depend  upon  the  par- 
ticular private  rights  of  the  settlements  of 
the  landlord  under  whom  he  might  take  his 
lease.     He  would  mention  a  case,  to  show 
their  Lordships  the  evils  that  might  arise 
under  the  present  system.     A  gentleman  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Limerick  had  leased 
some  unprofitable  land  to  a  person  who  laid 
out  a  very  considerable  sum  of  money  in  its 
improvement.     When  it  was  taken  by  the 
tenant  it  was  not  worth  60^.  a  year,  and 
it   was  sworn  in  evidence   that  its  value 
was  increased  by  the  tenant  to  500^.    or 
6002.  a  year.  The  original  lessor  died,  and 
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his  successor  discovered  an  objectionable 
point  in  the  lease,  which  caused  him  to 
Dring  an  action  of  ejectment  against  the 
tenant  ;  and  the  end  of  the  lawsuit  was 
this,  that  the  jury  could  not  agree  as  to 
whether  the  lease  was  good  or  bad,  but 
the  counsel  of  the  defendant,  fearing  that 
his  clienCs  interests  would  be  injured  by 
further  litigation,  proposed  to  the  jury  to 
say  how  much  the  defendant  should  pay  to 
the  plaintiff  for  confirming  the  lease  ;  and 
the  unfortunate  man,  who  had  laid  out 
5,000^  on  the  property,  was  obliged  to 
pay  1,5001,  to  get  the  lease  confirmed  by 
the  successor  of  the  original  landlord.  He 
did  not  say  that  many  cases  like  that  oc- 
curred ;  but  it  was  impossible  to  estimate 
the  amount  of  discouragement  they  occa- 
sioned among  those  classes  who  would  be 
inclined  to  invest  capital  in  leasehold  pro- 
perty, and  they  prove  the  necessity  of  a 
general  statute  that  would  be  a  security 
for  the  tenant.  If  that  security  were 
given,  there  was  no  doubt  that  there  was 
an  enormous  amount  of  capital  in  Ire- 
land that  would  be  laid  out  upon  land. 
There  was  no  greater  fallacy  than  to  sup- 
pose that  the  evils  of  Ireland  arose  from 
the  want  of  capital.  This  might  be  con- 
sidered by  some  of  their  Lordships  to  be 
a  startling  assertion ;  but  Mr.  Hancock, 
having  given  a  great  deal  of  considera- 
tion to  the  subject,  had  proved  that,  so  far 
from  Ireland  wanting  capital,  they  had 
more  capital  in  Ireland  than  they  knew 
what  to  do  with.  He  stated  that  the 
amount  of  money  imported  into  England 
from  Ireland  and  invested  in  the  public 
funds,  from  1840  to  1849  inclusive,  was 
at  the  rate  of  800,000^.  a  year.  That 
showed  that  there  was  800,000^  saved 
annually  in  Ireland,  for  which  the  in- 
habitants could  not  obtain  so  advan- 
tageous an  investment  as  the  English 
funds.  But  when  the  Encumbered  Estates 
Court  came  into  operation,  and  a  Parlia- 
mentary title  was  offered  to  purchasers  of 
land,  the  current  turned  in  an  opposite 
direction,  and  the  importation  of  money  to 
Ireland  from  England  had  been  at  the  rate 
of  600,OOOZ.  a  year.  It  was  manifest, 
therefore,  that,  by  giving  a  Parliamentary 
title,  a  vast  amount  of  idle  capital  had 
been  attracted  to  the  purchase  of  land. 
Give  the  tenants  security,  and  they  will  in- 
vest their  capital  in  its  improvement.  He 
knew  he  should  be  met  by  noble  and  learned 
Lords  with  the  observation  that  this  Bill 
would  abrogate  existing  rights,  and  inter- 
fere with  existing  settlements,  and  that  it  in- 


creased the  powers  which  persons  had  con- 
ferred upon  one  another  by  solemn  engage- 
ments  between  themselves;  but  in  answer, 
he  could  say  that,  whenever  it  had  been 
shown  that  public  policy  required  that  pri- 
vate rights  should  be  interfered  with,  Par- 
liament had  never  any  hesitation  in  interfer- 
ing with  them.  Every  day  houses  and  lands 
were  taken,  and  handed  over  to  railway 
companies  ;  there  were  numberless  other 
instances  where  private  rights  were  inter- 
fered with,  on  grounds  of  public  policy. 
Such  interference  had  taken  place  in  Ire- 
land itself  long  before  the  Union.  In 
Ireland,  by  the  Act  of  8  Geo.  I.,  persons 
with  limited  estates  were  empowered  to 
make  leases  of  mines  for  thirty-one  years* 
although  their  settlements  might  prohibit 
them  from  doing  it.  That  power  was 
extended  by  the  15  Geo,  II.  and  by 
the  1  Geo.  III.  ;  so  that,  so  far  as 
the  principle  was  concerned,  of  over-riding 
settlements  by  a  general  public  measure,  it 
had  been  done  whenever  it  was  found  ne- 
cessary for  the  public  interest.  There 
never  was  a  case  more  strongly  illustrative 
of  this  principle  than  the  Scotch  Act,  com- 
monly called  the  Montgomery  Act.  The 
10  Geo,  IH.  expressly  recited  an  Act  of 
the  Scottish  Parliament  in  1685,  which 
declared  positively  that  the  entails  made 
after  that  Act,  and  in  accordance  with  its 
provisions,  should  be  for  ever  indisput- 
able; and  yet  the  Act  of  Geo,  III.  en- 
acted that,  for  reasons  of  public  policy, 
certain  parts  of  the  Tailzies  Act  should 
be  repealed,  and  that  the  owners  of 
lands  entailed  should  have  the  power  to 
make  leases  for  a  life  or  fourteen  years,  or 
for  two  lives  or  thirty-one  years.  That 
system  had  worked  so  well  that  it  was  fol- 
lowed up  by  two  Acts  of  Parliament  in  the 
present  reign ;  and  he  appealed  to  the 
noble  Lords  who  were  connected  with  Scot- 
land whether  it  had  not  been  found  that 
the  change  in  the  law  of  entail  had  been 
most  beneficial.  This  Bill  simply  proposed 
to  increase  to  a  certain  extent  the  powers 
of  the  tenant  for  life,  but  the  interests  of 
the  successor  would  be  sufficiently  secured ; 
and  he  was  sure  that  the  change,  as  in  the 
case  of  Scotland,  would  lead  to  a  very 
great  improvement.  He  had  struck  out 
of  this  Bill  a  clause  which  was  contained 
in  that  of  the  noble  Duke,  giving  the 
power  to  make  leases  to  incumbrancers 
in  possession.  It  scarcely  ever  occurred 
in  Ireland  that  a  mortgagee  entered  into 
possession.  In  Ireland  a  petition  was  pre- 
sented to  the  Court  of  Chancery,  and  a 
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reeeirer  wm  appointed.    The  clause  wonid, 
therefore,  be  inoperatiTe,  and  he  thought  it 
better  to  strike  it  out.     The  second  part  of 
the  Bill  was  the  machinery  to  be  used  for 
the  purpose  of  ensuring  compensation  to  the 
tenants.     It  was  proposed  that  compensa- 
tion should  be  giren  wheneTcr  improve- 
ments were  made  upon  the  mutual  agree- 
ment of  the  landlord  and  tenant ;  and  he 
did  not  apprehend  that  any  of  their  Lord- 
ships would  object  to  a  reasonable  measure 
of  that  kind.     These  were  the  chief  pro- 
Tisions  of  the  second  Bill.     He  believed 
that,  if  those  two  Bills  should  pass  their 
Lordships'  House,  and  should  be  approved 
of  by  the  House  of  Commons,  they  would 
confer  a  yery  great  benefit  on  the  agricul- 
tural interest  of  Ireland.     He  might  be 
told  that  there  was  no  necessity  for  legis- 
lation on  the  subject — ^that  they  were  get- 
ting on  very  well  without  it ;  but  in  answer 
to  that  he  would  remind  their  Lordships 
that  every  public  man  in  every  Govern- 
ment and  in  eyery  Opposition  had  for  the 
last  seven   or  eight  years  admitted  that 
such  a  measure  was  required.    It  had  been 
admitted  by  the  noble  Dake  opposite  (the 
Duke   of  Newcastle),    and   by   the  noble 
Earl  behind  him  (the  Earl  of  Derby).    He 
thought  a  proper  opportunity  had  arrived 
for  settling  the  question  without  injury  to 
the  rights  of  property,  and  he  trusted  that 
opportunity  would  not  be  lost.     He  had 
heard  another  objection  to  the  measure,  to 
which  he  would  refer.     Noble  Lords  con- 
nected with  England  thought  that,  because 
they  were  going  to  introduce  a  reform  of 
the  system  of  landlord  and  tenant  in  Ire- 
land, they  were  also  going  to   alter  the 
system  in  England.  He  wns  an  adherent  to 
the  old  Conservative  doctrine  that  they  ought 
to  reform  only  where  reform  was  proved  to 
be  necessary,  and  not  merely  for  the  sake 
of  change ;  but  in  Ireland  it  was  admitted 
that  reform  had  long  been  required,  and 
every  evidence  which  could  bear  upon  the 
relation   of  landlord   and  tenant  in    that 
country  had  been  collected  with  foresight 
and  prudence,  and  tended  to  confirm  that 
opinion,  while  in  England  no  reform  was 
at  present  required.     There  was  not,  how- 
over,  a  single  provision  in  tlicso  two  Bills 
which  ho  did  not  believe  to  bo  just  and 
equitable,  and  which,  if  tho  stato  of  cir- 
oumstancos  in  England  should  require  re- 
form, he  should  not  be  perfectly  ready  to 
advocate  for  the  one  country  as  well  as  for 
ho  other,  lie  must  now  apologise  to  their 
trdships  for  tho  very  long  time  he  had 
ntpioa  in  his  statement  and  for  having 
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brought  forward  such  an  important  sob- 
ject,  when  many  of  their  Lordships  were 
so  much  better  able  to  deal  with  it  than 
himself;  but  his  principal  ground  for  bring- 
ing the  subject  under  their  Lordships* 
notice  was  that  he  had  for  some  years 
been  in  the  habit  of  attending  personally 
to  the  management  of  his  landed  property 
in  Ireland,  and,  in  every  endeavour  that 
he  had  made  to  improve  his  estate  and  the 
condition  of  those  who  occupied  it,  and  of 
the  agricultural  population,  he  had  dis- 
covered from  experience  the  faulty  state  of 
the  present  law,  and  therefore  earnestly 
desired  that  a  just  and  fair  reform  should 
take  place. 

Moved — That  the  Leasing  Powers  (Ire- 
land) Bill,  and  the  Landlord  and  Tenant 
(Ireland)  Bill,  be  now  read  2*. 

Lord  MONTEAGLB  said,  that  the 
Bills  were  introduced  at  such  a  late  period 
of  the  last  Session  that  it  was  utterly  im- 
possible for  their  Lordships  to  give  that 
time  to  them  which  the  subject  required. 
He  had  urged  against  the  principle  con- 
tained in  the  Bills  many  objections,  and  at 
the  general  wish  of  their  Lordships,  they 
were  postponed,  for  the  purpose  of  being 
again  introduced  this  year.  This  was  the 
general  feeling  of  the  House,  and,  there- 
fore, he  would  not  now  raise  any  objec- 
tion to  the  Bills  being  read  a  second  time, 
and  referred  to  a  Select  Committee.  So 
far  as  that  went,  it  was  making  no  con- 
cession ;  it  took  up  matters  as  they  were 
left  in  the  last  Session,  and  only  affirmed 
that  the  law  of  landlord  and  tenant  in  Ire- 
land was  a  fitting  subject  for  Parliamentary 
consideration  ;  but  he  could  not  acquiesce, 
even  formally,  in  the  second  reading  of 
those  Bills,  without  calling  their  Lordships* 
attention  to  some  of  the  principles  which 
they  involved,  and  against  which  he  would 
now  take  the  liberty  of  protesting.  Ho  felt 
convinced  that  those  Bills  could  not  be 
submitted  to  the  calm  and  dispassionate 
examination  of  a  Committee  up-stairs, 
without  calling  forth  many  objections, 
aided,  as  ho  hoped  that  Committee  would 
be,  by  the  professional  knowledge  and 
ability  of  the  legal  members  of  their  Lord- 
ships^ House,  without  which  such  Commit- 
tee would  be  insufficient  for  the  purpose  of 
pursuing  the  inquiry.  He  must  make  an 
exception,  moreover,  in  favour  of  the  noble 
Lord  who  had  just  spoken.  Though  not  a 
professional  man,  his  noble  Friend  had,  by 
the  clearness  of  his  explanation,  and  tho 
precision  with  which  h'  *  '^*^u|rt>' 
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done  ns  much  as  a  non-professional  Peer 
could  well  do  to  recommend  measures  in 
themselves  objectionable  to  the  favour  of 
their  Lordships.  He  (Lord  Monteagle) 
would  be  the  last  person  to  look  with  dis- 
favour on  these  Bills,  in  reference  to  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Napier),  from 
whom  they  mainly  proceeded,  for,  although 
he  differed,  and  would  show  grounds  for 
differing,  with  him  on  some  of  their  pro- 
visions, he  must  render  his  humble  tribute 
of  praise  to  Mr.  Napier,  for  his  disinterested 
zeal,  public  spirit,  and  ability,  and  for  the 
labour  he  had  bestowed  upon  n  subject  one 
of  the  most  difficult  and  embarrassing  that 
could  be  undertaken.  Still  he  felt  bound  to 
object  to  some  of  the  provisions  contained 
in  those  Bills,  and  to  invite  the  considera- 
tion of  noble  Lords  to  certain  strange  and 
unexampled  propositions  which  those  Bills 
contained.  The  noble  Earl  had  said  that 
those  Bills  were  introduced  for  Ireland, 
because  in  Ireland  special  evils  were 
admitted  to  exist,  for  which  he  considered 
a  special  remedy  ought  to  be  found  ;  while 
in  England,  the  noble  Earl  said,  no  such 
evils  existed,  and  no  such  remedy  was  re- 
quired ;  but  facts  to  which  his  noble  Friend 
himself  had  adverted  contradicted  that 
statement.  The  relation  between  landlord 
and  tenant  had  been  made  the  matter  of 
investigation  in  England,  and  attention 
had  been  called  to  it  in  both  Houses  of 
Parliament  almost  as  frequently  as  in  Ire- 
land, although  there  was  no  out  of-door 
agitation,  as  there  was  in  Ireland.  The 
noble  Earl  had  referred  to  Mr.  Pusey's  Bill, 
and  he  would  recall  to  their  Lordships*  re- 
collection how  complctely-^although  pre- 
pared by  a  man  of  the  highest  possible 
ability  to  deal  with  the  subject,  and  recom- 
mended by  one  whose  character  and  ac- 
quirements gave  him  a  particular  right  to 
address  their  Lordships  on  the  subject 
— he  referred  to  Lord  Portman — how  com- 
pletely that  Bill  had  been  demolished  in 
the  course  of  half  an  hour's  discussion, 
and  bow  resolutely  and  unanimously  their 
Lordships  felt  it  to  be  their  duty  to  reject 
it.  In  Ireland  they  had  been  doing  no- 
thing since  the  reign  of  George  III.  up  to 
the  present  moment,  but  passing  Bills  of 
this  description.  Sixty  Bills  had  been 
passed,  with  the  object  of  regulating  the 
relations  between  landlord  and  tenant  in 
Ireland,  and  the  result  was  the  mischief 
■^nd  expense  well  described  by  the  noble 
The  noble  Earl  was  an  improving 
orictor,  but  he  admitted  that,  in 
ccs,  his  good   wishes  for  his 


tenantry,  and  his  desire  to  improve  their 
condition,  had  been  impeded  by  the  net- 
work of  legislation  with  which  Parliament 
had  surrounded  him.  The  noble  Earl 
might  look  upon  the  present  Bills  with 
parental  affection,  and  might  think,  that, 
although  all  parties  had  hitherto  failed  in 
dealing  with  the  subject,  he  and  his  learned 
Colleague  in  the  other  House  might  suc- 
ceed. He  (Lord  Monteagle),  however, 
thought  the  difficulty  was  one  of  prin- 
ciple ;  he  believed  that  every  attempt  that 
had  been,  or  could  be,  madp  to  devise  le- 
gislative contracts  between  parties  who 
stood  in  the  relation  of  buyers  and  sellers 
would  be  infinitely  more  prejudicial  to  their 
real  interests  than  if  Parliament  left  them 
perfectly  free  and  unfettered  to  make  their 
contracts  as  they  thought  proper  between 
themselves.  He  would  appeal  to  those  of 
their  Lordships  who  had  property  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  England,  whether  it  would 
be  possible  to  introduce  any  measure  re- 
gulating the  covenants  between  landlord 
and  tenant  which,  if  applicable  to  Nor- 
thumberland, would  be  applicable  also  to 
Dorset  or  to  Sussex  ?  There  were  custo- 
mary relations  which  had  sprung  up  be- 
tween landlords  and  tenants,  which  were 
accommodated  to  the  peculiarities  of  place 
and  condition,  which  would  be  inapplicable 
and  mischievous  if  established  in  another 
part  of  the  country  ;  for  instance,  the  cus- 
tomary relations  which  existed  in  a  graz- 
ing county  would  be  absolutely  mischievous 
in  a  county  of  another  description  of  hus- 
bandry. His  noble  Friend  (the  Earl  of 
Donoughmore)  had  referred  to  the  ques- 
tion of  contract.  His  noble  Friend  the 
Lord  Chief  Justice  had  called  attention  a 
few  days  before  to  the  difference  between 
a  contract  made  obligatory  by  law  and  one 
left  to  be  arranged  between  party  and 
party  ;  this  last  was  the  principle  which 
he  (Lord  Monteagle)  wanted  to  maintain, 
and  he  would  proceed  to  show  their  Lord- 
ships that  it  was  superseded  by  these  Bills. 
His  noble  Friend  said  truly  that  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Bill  were  not  applicable  to 
England,  but  the  principle  of  the  Bill,  if 
it  were  defensible,  was  surely  as  applicable 
to  one  side  of  the  Channel  as  to  the  other; 
but  England  would  never  submit  to  a  mea- 
sure in  which  the  rights  of  property  wore 
so  absolutely  sacrificed  and  trampled  under 
foot  as  they  were  by  certain  parts  of  the 
Bills  now  before  their  Lordships.  He  was 
not,  indeed,  prepared  to  say  that  he  would 
not,  under  any  circumstances,  legislate  on 
the  subject  of  landlord  and   tenant;    he 
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receiyer  was  appointed.    The  clause  would, 
therefore,  be  inoperative,  and  he  thought  it 
better  to  strike  it  out.     The  second  part  of 
the  Bill  was  the  machinery  to  be  used  for 
the  purpose  of  ensuriug  compensation  to  the 
tenants.     It  was  proposed  that  compensa- 
tion should  be  giyon   whenever  improve- 
ments were  made  upon  the  mutual  agree- 
ment of  the  landlord  and  tenant ;  and  he 
did  not  apprehend  that  any  of  their  Lord- 
ships would  object  to  a  reasonable  measure 
of  that  kind.     These  were  the  chief  pro- 
Tisions  of  the  second  Bill.     He  believed 
that,  if  those  two  Bills  should  pass  their 
Lordships'  House,  and  should  be  approved 
of  by  the  House  of  Commons,  they  would 
confer  a  very  great  benefit  on  the  agricul- 
tural interest  of  Ireland.     He  might  be 
told  that  there  was  no  necessity  for  legis- 
lation on  the  subject — ^that  they  were  get- 
ting on  very  well  without  it ;  but  in  answer 
to  that  he  would  remind  their  Lordships 
that  every  public  man  in  every  Govern- 
ment and  in  every  Opposition  had  for  the 
last   seven   or  eight  years  admitted  that 
such  a  measure  was  required.    It  had  been 
admitted  by  the  noble  Duke  opposite  (the 
Duke   of  Newcastle),   and   by   the  noble 
Earl  behind  him  (the  Earl  of  Derby).    He 
thought  a  proper  opportunity  had  arrived 
for  settling  the  question  without  injury  to 
the  rights  of  property,  and  he  trusted  that 
opportunity  would  not  be  lost.     He  had 
heard  another  objection  to  the  measure,  to 
which  he  would  refer.     Noble  Lords  con- 
nected with  England  thought  that,  because 
they  were  going  to  introduce  a  reform  of 
the  system  of  landlord  and  tenant  in  Ire- 
land, they  were  also  going  to   alter  the 
system  in  England.  He  was  an  adherent  to 
the  old  Conservative  doctrine  that  they  ought 
to  reform  only  where  reform  was  proved  to 
be  necessary,  and  not  merely  for  the  sake 
of  change ;  but  in  Ireland  it  was  admitted 
that  reform  had  long  been  required,  and 
every  evidence  which  could  bear  upon  the 
relation    of  landlord   and   tenant  in    that 
country  had  been  collected  with  foresight 
and  prudence,  and  tended  to  confirm  that 
opinion,  while  in  England  no  reform  was 
at  present  required.     There  was  not,  how- 
ever, a  single  provision  in  these  two  Bills 
which  he  did  not  believe  to  be  just  and 
equitable,  and  which,  if  the  state  of  cir- 
cumstances in  England  should  require  re- 
form, he  should  not  be  perfectly  ready  to 
advocate  for  the  one  country  as  well  as  for 
the  other.  He  must  now  apologise  to  their 
Lordships  for  the  very  long  time  he  had 
occupied  in  his  statement  and  for  having 
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brought  forward  such  an  important  sub- 
ject, when  many  of  their  Lordships  were 
so  much  better  able  to  deal  with  it  thaa 
himself;  but  his  principal  ground  for  bring- 
ing the  subject  under  their  Lordships* 
notice  was  that  he  had  for  some  years 
been  in  the  habit  of  attending  personally 
to  the  management  of  his  landed  property 
in  Ireland,  and,  in  every  endeavour  that 
he  had  made  to  improve  his  estate  and  the 
condition  of  those  who  occupied  it,  and  of 
the  agricultural  population,  he  had  dis- 
covered from  experience  the  faulty  state  of 
the  present  law,  and  therefore  eameatly 
desired  that  a  just  and  fair  reform  should 
take  place. 

Moved — That  the  Leasing  Powers  (Ire- 
land) Bill,  and  the  Landlord  and  Tenant 
(Ireland)  Bill,  be  now  read  2*. 

Lord  MONTEAGLB  said,  that  the 
Bills  were  introduced  at  such  a  late  period 
of  the  last  Session  that  it  was  utterly  im- 
possible for  their  Lordships  to  give  that 
time  to  them  which  the  subject  required. 
He  had  urged  against  the  principle  con- 
tained in  the  Bills  many  objections,  and  at 
the  general  wish  of  their  Lordships,  they 
were  postponed,  for  the  purpose  of  being 
again  introduced  this  year.  This  was  the 
general  feeling  of  the  House,  and,  there- 
fore, he  would  not  now  raise  any  objec- 
tion to  the  Bills  being  read  a  second  time, 
and  referred  to  a  Select  Committee.  So 
far  as  that  went,  it  was  making  no  con- 
cession ;  it  took  up  matters  as  they  were 
left  in  the  last  Session,  and  only  affirmed 
that  the  law  of  landlord  and  tenant  in  Ire- 
land was  a  fitting  subject  for  Parliamentary 
consideration ;  but  he  could  not  acquiesce, 
even  formally,  in  the  second  reading  of 
those  Bills,  without  calling  their  Lordships' 
attention  to  some  of  the  principles  which 
they  involved,  and  against  which  he  would 
now  take  the  liberty  of  protesting.  Ho  felt 
convinced  that  those  Bills  could  not  be 
submitted  to  the  calm  and  dispassionate 
examination  of  a  Committee  up-stairs, 
without  calling  forth  many  objections, 
aided,  as  he  hoped  that  Committee  would 
be,  by  the  professional  knowledge  and 
ability  of  the  legal  members  of  their  Lord- 
ships' House,  without  which  such  Commit- 
tee would  be  insufficient  for  the  purpose  of 
pursuing  the  inquiry.  He  must  make  an 
exception,  moreover,  in  favour  of  the  noble 
Lord  who  had  just  spoken.  Though  not  a 
professional  man,  his  noble  Friend  had,  by 
the  clearness  of  his  explanation,  and  the 
precision  with  which  he  had  gone  through 
details  of  these  very  complicated  measures, 
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done  as  much  as  a  non-professional  Peer 
could  well  do  to  recommend  measures  in 
themselves  objectionable  to  the  favour  of 
their   Lordships.      He  (Lord    Monteagle) 
would  be  the  last  person  to  look  with  dis- 
favour on  these  Bills,  in  reference  to  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Napier),  from 
whom  they  mainly  proceeded,  for,  although 
he  differed,  and  would  show  grounds  for 
differing,  with  him  on  some  of  their  pro- 
visions, he  must  render  his  humble  tribute 
of  praise  to  Mr.  Napier,  for  his  disinterested 
zeal,  public  spirit,  and  ability,  and  for  the 
labour  he  had  bestowed  upon  a  subject  one 
of  the  most  difficult  and  embarrassing  that 
could  be  undertaken.    Still  he  felt  bound  to 
object  to  some  of  the  provisions  contained 
in  those  Bills,  and  to  invite  the  considera- 
tion of  noble  Lords  to  certain  strange  and 
unexampled  propositions  which  those  Bills 
contained.     The  noble  Earl  had  said  that 
those  Bills  were   introduced    for  Ireland, 
because    in    Ireland    special    evils    were 
admitted  to  exist,  for  which  he  considered 
a  special  remedy  ought  to  be  found ;  while 
in  England,  the  noble  Earl  said,  no  such 
evils  existed,  and  no  such  remedy  was  re- 
quired ;  but  facts  to  which  his  noble  Friend 
himself  had    adverted    contradicted    that 
statement.     The  relation  between  landlord 
and  tenant  had  been  made  the  matter  of 
investigation   in    En^^land,    and   attention 
had  been  called  to  it  in  both  Houses  of 
Parliament  almost  as  frequently  as  in  Ire- 
land, although  there  was  no  out  of- door 
agitation,  as  there  was  in  Ireland.     The 
noble  Earl  had  referred  to  Mr.  Pusey's  Bill, 
and  he  would  recall  to  their  Lordships*  re- 
collection how  complctely-^although  pre- 
pared  by  a  man  of  the  highest  possible 
ability  to  deal  with  the  subject,  and  recom- 
mended by  one  whose  character  and  ac- 
quirements gave  him  a  particular  right  to 
address   their    Lordships   on   the   subject 
— he  referred  to  Lord  Portman — how  com- 
pletely that  Bill  had  been  demolished  in 
the   course    of  half  an  hour*s   discussion, 
and  how  resolutely  and  unanimously  their 
Lordships  felt  it  to  be  their  duty  to  reject 
it.     In  Ireland  they  had   been  doing  no- 
thing since  the  reign  of  George  III.  up  to 
the  present  moment,  but  passin<j^  Bills  of 
this   description.      Sixty    Bills   liad    been 
passed,  with  the  object  of  regulating  the 
relations  between  landlord  and   tenant  in 
Ireland,  and  the  result  was  the  mischief 
and  expense  well  described  by  the  noble 
Earl.     The  noble  Earl  was  an  improving 
-landed  proprietor,  but  he  admitted  that,  in 
many  instances,   his  good   wishes  for  his 


tenantry,  and  his  desire  to  improve  their 
condition,  had  been  impeded  by  the  net« 
work  of  legislation  with  which  Parliament 
had  surrounded  him.  The  noble  Earl 
might  look  upon  the  present  Bills  with 
parental  affection,  and  might  think,  that, 
although  all  parties  had  hitherto  failed  in 
dealing  with  the  subject,  he  and  his  learned 
Colleague  in  the  other  House  might  suc- 
ceed. He  (Lord  Monteagle),  however, 
thought  the  difficulty  was  one  of  prin- 
ciple ;  he  believed  that  every  attempt  that 
had  been,  or  could  be,  madp  to  devise  le- 
gislative contracts  between  parties  who 
stood  in  the  relation  of  buyers  and  sellers 
would  be  infinitely  more  prejudicial  to  their 
real  interests  than  if  Parliament  left  them 
perfectly  free  and  unfettered  to  make  their 
contracts  as  they  thought  proper  between 
themselves.  He  would  appeal  to  those  of 
their  Lordships  who  had  property  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  England,  whether  it  would 
be  possible  to  introduce  any  measure  re- 
gulating the  covenants  between  landlord 
and  tenant  which,  if  applicable  to  Nor- 
thumberland, would  be  applicable  also  to 
Dorset  or  to  Sussex  ?  There  were  custo- 
mary relations  which  had  sprung  up  be- 
tween landlords  and  tenants,  which  were 
accommodated  to  the  peculiarities  of  place 
and  condition,  which  would  be  inapplicable 
and  mischievous  if  established  in  another 
part  of  the  country  ;  for  instance,  the  cus- 
tomary relations  which  existed  in  a  graz- 
ing county  would  be  absolutely  mischievous 
in  a  county  of  another  description  of  hus- 
bandry. His  noble  Friend  (the  Earl  of 
Donoughmore)  had  referred  to  the  ques- 
tion of  contract.  His  noble  Friend  the 
Lord  Chief  Justice  had  called  attention  a 
few  days  before  to  the  difference  between 
a  contract  made  obligatory  by  law  and  one 
left  to  be  arranged  between  party  and 
party  ;  this  last  was  the  principle  which 
he  (Lord  Monteagle)  wanted  to  maintain, 
and  he  would  proceed  to  show  their  Lord- 
ships that  it  was  superseded  by  these  Bills. 
His  noble  Friend  said  truly  that  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Bill  were  not  applicable  to 
England,  but  the  principle  of  the  Bill,  if 
it  were  defensible,  was  surely  as  applicable 
to  one  side  of  the  Channel  as  to  the  other; 
but  England  would  never  submit  to  a  mea- 
sure in  which  the  rights  of  property  were 
so  absolutely  sacrificed  and  trampled  under 
foot  as  they  were  by  certain  parts  of  the 
Bills  now  before  their  Lordships.  He  was 
not,  indeed,  prepared  to  say  that  he  would 
not,  under  any  circumstances,  legislate  on 
the  subject  of  landlord  and   tenant;    he 
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receiver  was  appointed.  The  clause  would, 
therefore,  be  inoperative,  and  he  thought  it 
better  to 'strike  it  out.  The  second  part  of 
the  Bill  was  the  machinery  to  be  used  for 
the  purpose  of  ensuring  compensation  to  the 
tenants.  It  was  proposed  that  compensa- 
tion should  be  given  whenever  improve- 
ments were  made  upon  the  mutual  agree- 
ment of  the  landlord  and  tenant ;  and  he 
did  not  apprehend  that  any  of  their  Lord- 
ships would  object  to  a  reasonable  measure 
of  that  kind.  These  were  the  chief  pro- 
visions of  the  second  Bill.  He  believed 
that,  if  those  two  Bills  should  pass  their 
Lordships'  House,  and  should  be  approved 
of  by  the  House  of  Commons,  they  would 
confer  a  very  great  benefit  on  the  agricul- 
tural interest  of  Ireland.  He  might  be 
told  that  there  was  no  necessity  for  legis- 
lation on  the  subject — that  they  were  get- 
ting on  very  well  without  it ;  but  in  answer 
to  that  ho  would  remind  their  Lordships 
that  every  public  man  in  every  Govern- 
ment and  in  every  Opposition  had  for  the 
last  seven  or  eight  years  admitted  that 
such  a  measure  was  required.  It  had  been 
admitted  by  the  noble  Duke  opposite  (the 
Duke  of  Newcastle),  and  by  the  noble 
Earl  behind  him  (the  Earl  of  Derby).  He 
thought  a  proper  opportunity  had  arrived 
for  settling  the  question  without  injury  to 
the  rights  of  property,  and  he  trusted  that 
opportunity  would  not  be  lost.  He  had 
heard  another  objection  to  the  measure,  to 
which  he  would  refer.  Noble  Lords  con- 
nected with  England  thought  that,  because 
they  were  going  to  introduce  a  reform  of 
the  system  of  landlord  and  tenant  in  Ire- 
land, they  were  also  going  to  alter  the 
system  in  England.  He  was  an  adherent  to 
the  old  Conservative  doctrine  that  they  ought 
to  reform  only  where  reform  was  proved  to 
be  necessary,  and  not  merely  for  the  sake 
of  change  ;  but  in  Ireland  it  was  admitted 
that  reform  had  long  been  required,  and 
every  evidence  which  could  bear  upon  the 
relation  of  landlord  and  tenant  in  that 
country  had  been  collected  with  foresight 
and  prudence,  and  tended  to  confirm  that 
opinion,  while  in  England  no  reform  was 
at  present  required.  There  was  not,  how- 
ever, a  single  provision  in  these  two  Bills 
which  he  did  not  believe  to  be  just  and 
equitable,  and  which,  if  the  state  of  cir- 
cumstances in  England  should  require  re- 
form, he  should  not  be  perfectly  ready  to 
advocate  for  the  one  country  as  well  as  for 
the  other.  He  must  now  apologise  to  their 
Lordships  for  the  very  long  time  he  had 
iccupiod  in  his  statement  and  for  having 
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brought  forward  such  an  important  sub- 
ject, when  many  of  their  Lordsliips  were 
so  much  better  able  to  deal  with  it  than 
himself ;  but  his  principal  ground  for  bring- 
ing the  subject  under  their  Lordships' 
notice  was  that  he  had  for  some  years 
been  in  the  habit  of  attending  personally 
to  the  management  of  his  landed  property 
in  Ireland,  and,  in  every  endeavour  that 
he  had  made  to  improve  his  estate  and  the 
condition  of  those  who  occupied  it,  and  of 
the  agricultural  population,  he  had  dis- 
covered from  experience  the  faulty  state  of 
the  present  law,  and  therefore  earnestly 
desired  that  a  just  and  fair  reform  should 
take  place. 

Moved — That  the  Leasing  Powers  (Ire- 
land) Bill,  and  the  Landlord  and  Tenant 
(Ireland)  Bill,  be  now  read  2*. 

Lord  MONTEAGLE  said,  that  the 
Bills  were  introduced  at  such  a  late  period 
of  the  last  Session  that  it  was  utterly  im- 
possible for  their  Lordships  to  give  that 
time  to  them  which  the  subject  required. 
He  had  urged  against  the  principle  con- 
tained in  the  Bills  many  objections,  and  at 
the  general  wish  of  their  Lordships,  they 
were  postponed,  for  the  purpose  of  being 
again  introduced  this  year.  This  was  the 
general  feeling  of  the  House,  and,  there- 
fore, he  would  not  now  raise  any  objec- 
tion to  the  Bills  being  read  a  second  time* 
and  referred  to  a  Select  Committee.  So 
far  as  that  went,  it  was  making  no  con- 
cession ;  it  took  up  matters  as  they  were 
left  in  the  last  Session,  and  only  affirmed 
that  the  law  of  landlord  and  tenant  in  Ire- 
land was  a  fitting  subject  for  Parliamentary 
consideration  ;  but  he  could  not  acquiesce, 
even  formally,  in  the  second  reading  of 
those  Bills,  without  calling  their  Lordships' 
attention  to  some  of  the  principles  which 
they  involved,  and  against  which  he  would 
now  take  the  liberty  of  protesting.  He  felt 
convinced  that  those  Bills  could  not  be 
submitted  to  the  calm  and  dispassionate 
examination  of  a  Committee  up-stairs, 
without  calling  forth  many  objections, 
aided,  as  ho  hoped  that  Committee  would 
be,  by  the  professional  knowledge  and 
ability  of  the  legal  members  of  their  Lord- 
ships' House,  without  which  such  Commit- 
tee would  be  insufficient  for  the  purpose  of 
pursuing  the  inquiry.  He  must  make  an 
exception,  moreover,  in  favour  of  the  noble 
Lord  who  had  just  spoken.  Though  not  a 
professional  man,  his  noble  Friend  had,  by 
the  clearness  of  his  explanation,  and  the 
precision  with  which  he  had  gone  through 
details  of  these  very  complicated  measures. 
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done  as  much  as  a  non-professional  Peer 
could  well  do  to  recommend  measures  in 
themselves  objectionable  to  the  favour  of 
their   Lordships.      He  (Lord    Monteagle) 
would  be  the  last  person  to  look  with  dis- 
favour on  these  Bills,  in  reference  to  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Napier),  from 
whom  they  mainly  proceeded,  for,  although 
he  differed,  and  would  show  grounds  for 
differing,  with  him  on  some  of  their  pro- 
visions, he  must  render  his  humble  tribute 
of  praise  to  Mr.  Napier,  for  his  disinterested 
zeal,  public  spirit,  and  ability,  and  for  the 
labour  he  had  bestowed  upon  a  subject  one 
of  the  most  difficult  and  embarrassing  that 
could  be  undertaken.    Still  he  felt  bound  to 
object  to  some  of  the  provisions  contained 
in  those  Bills,  and  to  invite  the  considera- 
tion of  noble  Lords  to  certain  strange  and 
unexampled  propositions  which  those  Bills 
contained.     The  noble  Earl  had  said  that 
those  Bills  were   introduced    for  Ireland, 
because    in    Ireland    special    evils    were 
admitted  to  exist,  for  which  he  considered 
a  special  remedy  ought  to  be  found ;  while 
in  England,  the  noble  Earl  said,  no  such 
evils  existed,  and  no  such  remedy  was  re- 
quired ;  but  facts  to  which  his  noble  Friend 
himself  had    adverted    contradicted    that 
statement.     The  relation  between  landlord 
and  tenant  had  been  made  the  matter  of 
investigation   in    England,    and   attention 
had  been  called  to  it  in  both  Houses  of 
Parliament  almost  as  frequently  as  in  Ire- 
land,  although   there  was  no  out  of-door 
agitation,  as  there  was  in  Ireland.     The 
noblo  Earl  had  referred  to  Mr.  Pusey's  Bill, 
and  he  would  recall  to  their  Lordships*  re- 
collection how  completely— although  pre- 
pared  by  a  man  of  the  highest  possible 
ability  to  deal  with  the  subject,  and  recom- 
mended by  one  whose  character  and  ac- 
quirements gave  him  a  particular  right  to 
address    their    Lordships   on    the    subject 
— he  referred  to  Lord  Portman — how  com- 
pletely that  Bill  had  been  demolished  in 
the    course    of  half  an  hour's   discussion, 
and  how  resolutely  and  unanimously  their 
Lordships  felt  it  to  be  their  duty  to  reject 
it.      In   Ireland  they  had  been  doing  no- 
thing since  the  reign  of  George  III.  up  to 
the  present  moment,  but  passinc;  Bills  of 
this   description.      Sixty    Bills   liad    been 
passed,  with  the  object  of  regulating  the 
relations  between  landlord  and  tenant  in 
Ireland,  and  the  result  was  the  mischief 
and  expense  well  described  by  the  noble 
Earl.     The  noble  Earl  was  an  improving 
Janded  proprietor,  but  he  admitted  that,  in 
many  instances,   his  good   wishes  for  his 


tenantry,  and  his  desire  to  improve  their 
condition,  had  been  impeded  by  the  net« 
work  of  legislation  with  which  Parliament 
had  surrounded  him.  The  noble  Earl 
might  look  upon  the  present  Bills  with 
parental  affection,  and  might  think,  that, 
although  all  parties  had  hitherto  failed  in 
dealing  with  the  subject,  he  and  his  learned 
Colleague  in  the  other  House  might  suc- 
ceed. He  (Lord  Monteagle),  however, 
thought  the  difficulty  was  one  of  prin- 
ciple ;  he  believed  that  every  attempt  that 
had  been,  or  could  be,  madp  to  devise  le- 
gislative contracts  between  parties  who 
stood  in  the  relation  of  buyers  and  sellers 
would  be  infinitely  more  prejudicial  to  their 
real  interests  than  if  Parliament  left  them 
perfectly  free  and  unfettered  to  make  their 
contracts  as  they  thought  proper  between 
themselves.  He  would  appeal  to  those  of 
their  Lordships  who  had  property  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  England,  whether  it  would 
be  possible  to  introduce  any  measure  re- 
gulating the  covenants  between  landlord 
and  tenant  which,  if  applicable  to  Nor- 
thumberland, would  be  applicable  also  to 
Dorset  or  to  Sussex  ?  There  were  custo- 
mary relations  which  had  sprung  up  be- 
tween landlords  and  tenants,  which  were 
accommodated  to  the  peculiarities  of  place 
and  condition,  which  would  be  inapplicable 
and  mischievous  if  established  in  another 
part  of  the  country  ;  for  instance,  the  cus- 
tomary relations  which  existed  in  a  graz- 
ing county  would  be  absolutely  mischievous 
in  a  county  of  another  description  of  hus- 
bandry. His  noble  Friend  (the  Earl  of 
Donoughmore)  had  referred  to  the  ques- 
tion of  contract.  His  noble  Friend  the 
Lord  Chief  Justice  had  called  attention  a 
few  days  before  to  the  difference  between 
a  contract  made  obligatory  by  law  and  one 
left  to  be  arranged  between  party  and 
party  ;  this  last  was  the  principle  which 
he  (Lord  Monteagle)  wanted  to  maintain, 
and  he  would  proceed  to  show  their  Lord- 
ships that  it  was  superseded  by  these  Bills. 
His  noble  Friend  said  truly  that  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Bill  were  not  applicable  to 
England,  but  the  principle  of  the  Bill,  if 
it  were  defensible,  was  surely  as  applicable 
to  one  side  of  the  Channel  as  to  the  other; 
but  England  would  never  submit  to  a  mea- 
sure in  which  the  rights  of  property  were 
so  absolutely  sacrificed  and  trampled  under 
foot  as  they  were  by  certain  parts  of  the 
Bills  now  before  their  Lordships.  He  was 
not,  indeed,  prepared  to  say  tJiat  he  would 
not,  under  any  circumstances,  legislate  on 
the  subject  of  landlord  and   tenant;    he 
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was  ready  to  legislate  where  it  was  shown 
to  he  necessary  to  do  so ;  hut  he  would  not 
legislate  in  the  manner  in  which  it  was 
now  proposed  to  proceed.  He  would  deal 
with  all  the  Bills  relating  to  the  suhject  as 
a  whole,  and,  although  liis  nohle  Friend  did 
not  bring  in  the  Bill  relating  to  compen- 
sation to  tenants,  they  had  it  on  the  tahle 
recommended  hy  the  Government.  He 
would  advert  not  only  to  the  principle  con- 
tained in  the  Bills  introduced  by  the  noble 
Earl,  but  would  refer  also  to  the  principle 
contained  in  the  Bills  which  had  been  in- 
troduced by  the  noble  Duke  (the  Duke  of 
Newcastle).  He  would  first  show  the  gross 
injustice  of  its  ex  post  facto  operation. 
Suppose  a  man  was  a  purchaser  \inder  the 
Encumbered  Estates  Act  in  Ireland,  who, 
on  making  his  purchase,  was  told  that  the 
land  was  in  good  order,  that  the  farm- 
houses were  in  good  repair,  and  the  fences 
good,  and  that,  consequently,  independent 
of  the  value  of  the  ordinary  land  income, 
the  property  was  worth  ^,000i.  or  3,000i. 
additional,  created  by  these  improvements. 
He  purchased  the  property,  and  paid  the 
money  to  the  owner  of  the  estate.  He 
got  a  Parliamentary  title,  it  was  said, 
against  the  world — hut  this.  Bill  would 
teach  him  that  he  got  no  Parliamentary 
title  against  Parliament  itself.  For  what 
would  this  Bill  effect  ?  Parliament  would 
step  in  and  tell  the  purchaser,  who  had 
paid  his  3,000^.  additional  in  consideration 
of  all  these  improvements,  that  by  an  ex 
post  facto  law  he  was  compelled  to  pay 
3,0002.  additional  to  somebody  else  for  the 
very  improvements  which  he  had  already 
paid  for.  He  would  be  compelled  to  pay 
this  additional  sum,  not  in  virtue  of  a  con- 
tract of  his  own,  or  engagement  of  his  own. 
but  by  virtue  of  an  Act  of  Parliament  sub- 
sequently passed,  and  which  says  that  this 
injustice  must  be  so.  Was  the  proposition 
sustainable  according  to  right  or  reason,  that 
a  man  who  had  already  paid  a  price  for  that 
estate  should  be  afterwards  taxed  by  an 
Act  of  Parliament  of  which  he  could  have 
had  no  anticipation,  and  be  then  obliged 
to  pay  twice  over  for  the  same  thing  ?  The 
noble  Earl  would  say  that  was  not  contain- 
ed in  his  Bill — it  was  the  Bill  of  the  noble 
Duke.  But  he  would  refer  to  his  noble 
Friend's  Bill,  and  give  an  illustration  of 
what  injustice  it  would  produce.  He  would 
refer  to  the  fixture  clause,  to  which  his 
noble  Friend  had  adverted.  Amongst  other 
lattcrs  that  were  made  tenants*  fixtures 
ere  all  walls,  whether  of  brick  or  stone, 
it  might  be  built  by  the  tenant  on  the 
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estate.  At  the  present  moment  a  wall  was 
a  landlord's  property,  and  not  a  tenant's 
movable,  in  Ireland;  but  if  the  noble  Earl's 
Bill  should  pass,  the  "  wall"  would  turn 
out  to  be  ''moonshine."  Nothing  had 
been  more  common  in  ancient  times  under 
a  ruder  system  of  agriculture  than  now 
prevailed,  than  the  division  of  lands  by 
enormous  banks  of  earth,  whereby  a  great 
quantity  of  the  land  was  wasted,  and  there 
was  also  a  waste  of  soil  which  was  con- 
tained in  the  earth  rolled  up  for  centuries 
in  those  immense  embankments.  Conse- 
quently, in  more  recent  times,  the  tenants, 
as  a  matter  of  personal  grace  and  favour, 
had  frequently  obtained  leave  from  their 
landlords  to  break  up  these  great  embank- 
ments, and  spread  the  earth  over  the  land 
by  way  of  manure  or  top-dressing,  on  con- 
dition of  their  supplying  the  place  of  the 
embankments  by  walls  or  fences,  which 
occupied  but  a  small  space.  These  walls 
were  fixtures  on  the  land,  but  it  was  pro- 
posed that  those  walls  should  now  be  con- 
verted into  the  property  of  the  tenant,  who 
might  take  them  down  or  compel  the  land- 
lord to  buy  them.  The  tenant,  when  his  lease 
expired,  might  prostrate  every  wall  and 
fence,  and  deliver  tlie  land  up  in  the  con- 
dition of  a  common,  unless  he  was  paid  by 
the  landlord  what  he  claimed  as  the  value 
of  the  change  he  had  made.  It  was  also 
proposed  to  make  the  state  of  repair  of  a 
cottage  the  condition  on  which  it  should 
be  open  to  the  landlord  to  recover  posses- 
sion of  the  tenement.  Was  there  ever  such 
a  proposition  ?  They  were  to  reserve  to  the 
landlord  the  power  to  recover  the  land  if 
the  contract  between  him  and  the  tenant 
were  not  kept ;  but  his  power  of  recover- 
ing his  rent  was  made  dependent  upon  the 
state  of  repair  of  the  house,  although  it 
was  known  that  the  condition  of  the  repair 
of  the  house  must  depend  on  the  care  of 
the  tenant  himself.  A  storm  might  blow 
down  the  chimnev,  or  some  mischief  mi<{ht 
occur,  but  wilful  damage  might  also  be 
done  by  the  tenant;  even  in  the  latter  case 
the  state  of  repair  of  the  cottage  was  to  be 
made  a  condition  to  bar  the  landlord  from 
recovering  his  rent.  He  thought  their  Lord- 
ships would  see  that  this  provision  would 
introduce  something  of  novelty  and  more 
of  litigation  into  the  law  of  landlord  and 
tenant.  The  noble  Earl  had  anticipated, 
to  a  certain  extent,  one  of  the  objections 
that  would  necessarily  be  raised  by  those 
who  felt  the  danger  of  this  measure.  That 
difficulty  was  conclusive,  and  he  (Lord 
Monteagle)  should  urge  it  notwithstanding 
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the  answer  bj  anticipation  that  had  been 
received.  It  was  a  most  consolatory  fact, 
that  out  of  the  enormous  evils  and  the 
miseries  through  which  Ireland  had  gone 
•she  was  now  in  a  progressive  state  of,  he 
hoped,  real  and  substantial  improvement. 
Proprietors  were  now,  in  almost  every  part 
of  Ireland,  passing  from  a  bad  system  of 
managing  landed  estates  into  a  better,  a 
more  improved,  more  generous,  and  more 
satisfactory  mode  of  dealing  with  their  te- 
nants. If  that  were  the  case,  he  called 
upon  their  Lordships  to  hesitate  before 
they  passed  a  measure,  the  tendency  of 
which  was  to  interfere  with  all  the  na- 
tural and  progressive  and  safe  reforma- 
tions which  were  going  on.  It  was  im- 
possible to  legislate  on  evidence  solely  ap- 
plicable to  the  past.  Let  them  not  think 
of  making  the  Devon  Report  the  founda- 
tion for  their  present  legislation.  They 
might  as  well  take  the  foundation  for  le- 
gislation on  the  subject  from  the  Dooms- 
day Book.  At  time  of  the  Devon  Report 
they  had  a  system  of  miserable  cottier 
tenants,  and,  whatever  was  the  disposition 
or  generosity  of  the  landlords,  it  was  im- 
possible at  that  time  to  put  their  estates 
in  a  condition  which  would  enable  them  to 
look  at  them  with  comfort  and  satisfac- 
tion; but  that  system  had  to  a  groat  extent 
passed  away.  They  were  told  that  there 
was  a  necessity  for  interference,  owing  to 
the  state  of  the  population  ;  but  the  state 
of  the  population  was  now  no  longer  what 
it  was.  The  Report  of  the  Devon  Com- 
missioners stated  that,  in  1841,  the  number 
of  holdings  under  five  acres  was  310,000  ; 
at  present  it  was  only  88,000,  The  third 
Report  of  the  Commissioners  on  the  Irish , 
poor  stated  that,  out  of  1,100,000  agri- 
cultural labourers  in  Ireland,  there  were 
about  550,000  who  were,  generally  speak- 
ing, thirty  weeks  in  the  year  out  of  em- 
ployment. Their  Lordships  knew  that  a 
very  different  state  of  things  now  prevailed 
in  Ireland.  In  ten  years  the  population 
had  been  reduced  to  the  extent  of  one  mil- 
lion and  a  half.  A  new  race  of  tenantry 
was  arising.  Did  they  think  that  a  Scotch 
agriculturist  from  the  Lothions,  settling  in 
Mayo  or  Galway,  investing  his  capital  and 
endeavouring  to  found  a  new  family  in  that 
country,  would  choose  to  be  hampered  by 
clauses  and  provisions  of  the  kind  contain- 
ed in  this  Bill  ?  No,  he  would  wish  to  be 
left  free  to  make  such  contracts  as  his  view 
of  his  own  interest  would  dictate.  Why  as- 
sume, as  the  Bill  did,  thirt)'-one  years,  or 
any  other  onger  period,  as  the  proper  term 


of  a  lease?  It  might  be  said  that  leases  of 
thirty-one  years  were  better  than  leases  of 
nineteen  or  twenty-one  years,  and  that  might 
be  so ;  but  that  was  no  reason  why  the  par- 
ties concerned  should  not  be  left  to  enter 
into  such  leases  if  they  thought  proper, 
without  any  interference  by  legislation. 
In  the  whole  history  of  legislation  there 
was  scarcely  any  example  of  violation  of 
principle  like  that  presented  by  the  Bills 
before  the  House.  He  would  not,  how- 
ever, object  to  these  measures  going  before 
a  Committee  upstairs,  because  he  believed 
that  all  injurious  obstacles  to  the  applica- 
tion of  capital  to  land  ought  to  be  removed, 
leaving  all  contracts  between  landlord  and 
tenant  perfectly  free,  but  giving  the  easiest, 
simplest  method  of  enforcing  those  con- 
tracts to  both  parties.  This  he  believed 
was  the  principle  on  which  all  commercial 
arrangements  for  the  purchase  and  sale, 
as  well  as  for  the  occupation  of  land, 
ought  to  be  based.  This  subject  had  been 
considered  by  that  very  useful  body  the 
Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Law  Reform, 
who  recommended  that  if  there  was  a 
covenant  which  was  thought  better  than 
another,  it  should  be  made  known  by  the 
Legislature  to  the  parties,  and  even  made 
binding  in  default  of  other  agreements, 
but  that  it  should  be  made  optional  with 
them  to  adopt  that  covenant  or  not, 
as  they  saw  fit.  To  this  suggestion  he 
(Lord  Monteagle)  saw  no  objection ;  but 
that  was  very  different  from  the  prfhciple 
of  the  Bill.  Ho  hoped,  when  these  Bills 
went  before  the  Select  Committee,  that 
the  noble  and  learned  Lords  in  that  House 
who  had  professional  experience  on  such 
subjects  would  not  refuse  to  lend  their 
able  and  indispensable  assistance  in  exa- 
mining their  various  provisions,  and  ren- 
dering our  proposed  legislation  wise  and 
effectual 

The  Duke  op  NEWCASTLE  :  My 
Lords,  I  should  certainly  regret  if  any 
other  course  were  to  be  taken  with  regard 
to  the  Bills  now  before  us  than  that  which 
my  noble  Friend  (Lord  Monteagle)  pro- 
poses. I  am  sure  that  all  your  Lordships 
join  with  me  in  regretting  the  absence  of 
my  noble  Friend  (the  Marquess  of  Clanri- 
carde),  not  only  because  we  have  not  the 
advantage  of  his  assistance  in  this  debate, 
but  from  the  lamentable  cause  which  pre- 
vents his  attendance  this  evening.  I 
therefore  wish  all  these  Bills  to  be  referred 
to  a  Select  Committee,  in  order  that  they 
may  be  made  the  subject  of  the  same  in- 
quiry.    I  rejoice   that  my   noble   Friend 
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(Lord  Monteagle)  has  ezpretaed  his  will- 
ingness that  the  J  should  be  so  referred, 
although  I  am  not  quite  certain  that  if  I 
could  feel  the  strong  objections  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  measure  which  he  has  stated 
I  would  follow  the  course  which  he  is  now 
about  to  adopt.     I  concur,  undoubtedly, 
in  much  that  has  fallen  from   my  noble 
Friend  as  regards  the  principle  of  legisla- 
tion in  connection  with  the  law  of  landlord 
and   tenant.     I   entirely  agree   with   the 
general  principle  which  he  laid  down,  that 
all  these  contracts  relating  to  the  hiring  and 
the  letting  of  land  resolve  themselves  into 
the  category  of  ordinary  commercial  tran- 
sactions, and  are  much  better  left  as  far 
as  possible  to  be  decided  between  the  two 
contracting  parties.     But  when  my  noble 
Friend  draws  a  picture  of  a  Scotch  tenant 
from  the  Lothians  going  into  the  county  of 
Mayo  or  Gal  way,  and  taking  land  there, 
and  states  the  impression  that  he  would 
be  greatly  deterred  from   taking  land  by 
the  provisions  of  one  of  these  Bills,  sup- 
posing  them  to  become  law,  I  must  remind 
my  noble  Friend  of  the  position  that  the 
Lothian  farmer  would  stand  in  if  he  went 
to  Ireland  at  the  present  moment.     Does 
he  find   his  relation  with    his   landlord  a 
simple  matter  of  contract  and  bargain  be- 
tween him  and  the  landlord  from  whom  he 
is  about  to  take  the  land  ?     By  no  means. 
The  principle  has  been  violated  for  cen- 
turief^  and  there  are  on  the  Statute-book 
at  this  moment  upwards  of  200  statutes 
legislating   for    landlord    and    tenant,    all 
affecting  the  question  of  contract  more  or 
less  directly,  and  infringing  that  principle 
which,  in  the  abstract,   I   entirely  agree 
with  my  noble  Friend  is  right.     I  say  then 
that  we  are  not  now  in  a  position  to  discuss 
whether  any  legislation  is  right  or  wrong, 
but  whether  we  cannot  amend  the  legisla- 
tion which  already  exists.  My  noble  Friend 
objects   to   legislation    on    tho  subject   of 
leasing  powers  with  regard  to  tho  period 
for  which  leases  should   be  granted,  and 
thinks  it  wrong  to  lay  down  as  a  general 
rule  that  the  landlord  may,  under  certain 
circumstances,  give  a  lease  of  thirty-one 
years  to  the  tenant.    Why,  the  Bills  of  the 
noble  Earl  (the  Earl  of  Donoughmore),  and 
tho  Bills  which  came  up  from  the  House  of 
Commons  last  year,  are  not  dealing  de  novo 
with  this  subject.     The  law  of  Ireland  re- 
garding leases  is  in  a  most  anomalous  and 
idiculous  position — in  so  absurd  a  position 
At  one  class  of  landlords  may  give  leases 
two  or  three  years,  and  another  clues  of 
llordB,  under  precisely  similar  circuni- 
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!  stances,  except  that  their  title  is  different, 
'  may  give  leases  of  a  much  longer  duration. 
,  I  think  that  every  species  of  dignitary  in 
'  the  Chnrch  is  now  enabled  to  grant  leases 
of  Tarying  durations ;  and,  in  fact,  the  law 
;  of  Ireland  at  this  moment  is  not  only  in 
the  most  ridicnlons,  but  in  a  most  inconve- 
nient and  prejudicial  condition.     Now  the 
noble  Earl  opposite  (the  Earl  of  Donough- 
more) has  certainly  saved   me  from  the 
necessity  of  troubling  your  Lordships  with 
I  any  lengthened  observations  on  this  occa- 
I  sion.     I  took  the  liberty  of  trespassing  at 
some  length  on  your  Lordships'  attention, 
on  the  second  reading  of  these  Bills,  when 
they  came  up  from  the  House  of  Commons 
la^t  Session,  after  the  most  careful  deli- 
beration in  that  House.     I  then  stated  the 
nature  of  the  Bills  to  the  best  of  my  abi- 
lity ;  but  certainly,  if  I  was  not  sufficiently 
sensible  of  the  inadequacy  of  my  explana- 
tion on  that  occasion,  I  am  more  sensible 
of  it  now,  after  the  speech  of  the  noble 
Earl,  who  has  to-night  supplied  the  defi- 
ciency in  my  explanation  ;  but  as  a  great 
portion  of  his  observations  apply  to  the 
provisions  both  of  the  Bills  which  he  has 
himself  introduced  and  of  the  Bills  which 
came  up  from  the  House  of  Commons  last 
year,  and   which  I   have  reintroduced  on 
this  occasion,  it  is  quite  unnecessary  for 
me  to  go  over  the  ground    again.     The 
noble  Earl,  however,  must  not  suppose  that, 
because   I    have  introduced  two  of  these 
Bills  in  the  same  form  as  they  came  up 
from  the  House  of  Commons,  I  therefore 
consider  any  alterations  in  his  Bills  other- 
wise than  as  amendments.    I  have  brought 
them  in  as  they  stand  simply  because  I  con- 
sidered, under  the  engagement  into  which 
we' entered  last  Session,  that  that  was  the 
most  convenient  mode  of  fulfilling  it ;  and  if 
we  are  ever  to  arrive  at  a  satisfactory  conclu- 
sion on  the  subject,  there  is  an  advantage  in 
starting  in  the  Committee  with  the  Bills  in 
the  same  form  as  the  House  of  Commons, 
after  a  careful  deliberation  of  some  months 
in  a  Select  Committee,  constituted  of  re- 
presentatives of  all   parties,  without  dis- 
tinction of  politics,  sent  them  up  to  your 
Lordships.     I   am  not   prepared  to  deny 
that  some  of  the  alterations  made  by  tho 
noble  Earl  are  improvements.     Tho  noble 
Eorl  instanced  a  clause  in  one  of  the  Bills 
which  I  introduced  that  he  says  he  has 
omitted,  namely,  a  clause  giving  power  to 
the  encumbrancer  in   possession  to  grant 
leases  under  certain  circumstances ;  and  I 
myself  think  it  desirable  that  that  clause 
should   be  omitted ;  and  if  I  am  able,  in 
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Committee,  I  shall  certainly  vote  against 
that  clause.  There  is  another  clause  which 
the  noble  Earl  proposes  to  omit,  to  which  I 
cannot  so  entirely  assent.     Ho  proposes  to 
introduce  into  bis  Bill  a  clause  that  was 
rejected  by  the  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  after  very  mature  consideration, 
namely,  the  revival  of  the  power  of  dis- 
traint over  growing  crops.     I  think  that 
the  other  House  came  to  a  right  decision 
in  leaving  out  that  clause.     The  law  in 
Ireland  gave  the  power  of  distraint  over 
growing  crops  up  to  the  year  1846 ;  but  in 
that  year  it  was  repealed  by  a  Bill  which  I 
rovself  introduced  into  the  other  House, 
being   then   Secretary   for  Ireland.      My 
Lords,   I  believe  that,  if  it  was  right  to 
repeal  that  measure,  it  would  be  wrong  to 
re-enact  it  now.     I  felt  at  the  time  that 
the  Bill  was  introduced,  in  1846,  that  this 
repeal  would  be  not  unattended  with  incon- 
venient consequences  to  the  landlord ;  but 
it  was  after  deliberate  examination  of  the 
question,  and  after  the  inquiry  it  under- 
went before  the  Devon  Commission,  and 
the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  five  Commis- 
sinners  that  this  alteration  should  be  made, 
that  I  introduced  the  measure  to  which  I 
have  referred.     If  I  felt  then  that  there 
were  objections  to  this  repeal,  those  ob- 
jections are  removed  now.     I  rejoice,  in 
the  altered  condition  of  Ireland,  that  the 
power  is  no  longer  continued ;  and  I  should 
witness  with  regret  the  introduction  of  a 
provision   which   I   cannot  help   thinking 
would  be  attended  with  much  heart-burn- 
ing and  great  discontent.     It  is  unneces- 
sary for  me  to  go  into  the  discussion  of 
two  of  the  Bills  of  the  noble  Earl,-  which 
are  so  very  similar  to  those  that  came  up 
from  the  other  House  last  year,  and  which 
I  have  reintroduced  on  this  occasion.    The 
noble  Earl  has  stated  the  reasons  which 
induced  him  not  to  introduce  the  third  Bill 
— the  Tenants'  Improvement  Compensa- 
tion Bill.     He  stated,  and  stated  correctly, 
that,  as  regards  prospective  compensation, 
there  are  provisions  in  the  Bills  which  he 
has  introduced,  and  that  he  believes  these 
provisions  will  be  satisfactory  and  sufficient 
for  that  purpose.     I  am  not  quite  certain 
that  I  can  quite  agree  with  him  in  this 
respect ;  but  at  any  rate  the  noble  Earl 
does  admit  the  principle  of  compensation 
for  future  improvements.    Now,  my  Lords, 
I  cannot  think  that  it  would  be  so  simple  a 
matter  to  omit  altogether  from  our  legis- 
lation all  compensa^on  of  a  retrospective 
character;  and  I  believe  the  noble  Earl 
himself  indicated  that  he  had  considerable 


misgivings  on  this  point  when  he  said — 
and  repeated  it  several  times — that  if  these 
Bills  went  to  a  Committee,  he,  for  one, 
would  rejoice  if  a  plan  were  devised  which 
would  give  to  the  tenants  that  compensa- 
tion to  which  he  felt,  they  had  an  equitable 
claim.  I  entirely  participate  in  that  feel- 
ing, and  believe  that,  as  regards  the  law, 
in  Ireland  especially,  you  will  not  be  able 
to  pass  a  satisfactory  measure  on  that 
question  without  in  some  way  or  other 
touching  the  question  of  retrospective  com- 
pensation. I  anticipate  that,  when  the 
Bills  come  to  be  considered  in  Committee, 
much  information  will  be  elicited ;  and  if 
my  noble  and  learned  Friend  beside  me 
(Lord  Campbell),  and  the  noble  and  learn* 
ed  Lord  the  late  Lord  Chancellor  of  Eng- 
land (Lord  St.  Leonards),  and  who  for  five 
years,  with  great  credit  to  himself,  and 
satisfaction  to  Ireland,  held  the  post  of 
Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland — if  such  noble 
and  learned  Lords  should  consent  to  serve 
on  the  Committee,  I  do  hope  that  this 
question  may  be  finally  set  at  rest.  But 
we  must  not  lose  sight  of  this  fact,  that 
the  position  of  the  north  of  Ireland  is  very 
peculiar  as  respects  the  question  of  retro- 
spective compensation ;  and  if  the  noble 
Earl  refuses  to  legislate  altogether  on  this 
subject,  he  must  not  tell  us  that  he  pro- 
poses simply  to  give  compensation  for  pro- 
spective improvements,  but  he  must  also 
exempt  the  tenants  of  Ulster  from  the 
operation  of  the  measure.  If  this  exemp- 
tion is  not  made,  a  very  great  injury  will 
be  inflicted  on  those'  who  have  enjoyed, 
rightly  or  wrongly,  by  long  eustom,  a 
privilege  which  they  greatly  value,  and 
i^hich,  I  believe,  the  landlords  of  that  dis- 
trict are  by  no  means  desirous  to  deprive 
them  of.  The  noble  Earl  said  that  the 
retrospective  compensation  clause  was  al- 
tered in  the  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  It  was  so,  certainly ;  but  it 
was  altered  in  the  sense  of  a  reduction  of 
tho  interest  of  the  tenant.  The  noble  Earl 
said,  and  truly,  that  all  the  provisions 
affecting  improvements  made  in  the  soil 
were  entirely  erased  in  the  Committee,  and 
that  no  provisions  remained  excepting  those 
relating  to  permanent  improvements  made 
upon  the  soil,  the  principle  no  doubt  being 
that  which  was  felt  in  the  course  of  the  dis- 
cussion, namely,  that  improvements  on  the 
soil,  such  as  buildings  and  so  forth,  are  visi- 
ble and  tangible ;  whereas  other  improve- 
ments, such  as  even  that  most  important  im- 
provement of  drainage,  are  invisible  and 
extremely  difficult  to  calculate,  and  ought 
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not  to  be  taken  into  account.  The  pro- 
vision originally  introduced  into  the  Iiout«e 
of  Commong  for  retrospective  compensation 
was  based  upon  the  two  principles  of  the 
restriction  of  time  and  restriction  of  value 
— that  was  to  say,  that  no  compensation 
should  be  claimed  by  the  tenant  beyond  a 
certain  amount,  and  that  it  should  vary  in 
amount  according  to  the  anterior  period  at 
which  the  improvements  had  been  effected. 
That  principle  was  altered  in  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons  before  the  Bill 
was  passed  in  that  House ;  and  as  the  Bill 
now  stands,  it  remains,  at  any  rate,  in  a 
more  simple  form,  namely,  there  is  no  re- 
striction as  to  amount,  and  no  restriction 
as  to  time ;  but  it  provides  that  for  visible 
improvements  made  on  the  soil  compensa- 
tion shall  be  given  by  valuation,  and  that 
that  valuation  shall  be  made  by  a  public 
authority,  namely,  the  assistant  barrister. 
My  noble  Friend  (Lord  Monteaglc)  has 
just  now  complained  of  the  hardship  to 
persons  who,  under  the  Encumbered  Es- 
tates Act,  have  purchased  property  with- 
out any  liability  of  this  description  being 
no\r,  exposed  to  claims  for  compensation, 
which  they  had  no  idea  would  be  attached 
to  the  land  they  had  bought.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  deny  that  there  is  some  force  in 
the  objection  of  my  noble  Friend ;  but  at 
any  rate  the  objection  is  greatly  restricted 
and  the  evil  much  mitigated  by  the  14th 
clause  in  this  Bill,  which  provides  that 
every  claim  for  retrospective  compensation 
must  be  made  within  twelve  months  after 
the  passing  of  the  Act,  and  registered  ac- 
cordingly; so  that  no  claim  subsequently 
to  this  twelve  months  can  be  preferred ; 
and  any  litigation  which  may  take  place 
on  such  a  subject  must  be  limited  to  claims 
made  within  the  first  twelve  months  after 
the  passing  of  the  Act,  and  notice  must 
be  given  by  the  tenant  of  his  intention  to 
claim  any  such  compensation ;  and  it  will 
be  within  the  power  of  the  landlord  to 
litigate  the  point  with  the  tenant,  if  neces- 
sary; and  when  once  the  question  is  de- 
cided the  claim  cannot  be  renewed  ;  so  that 
the  landlord  will  be  at  once  made  aware  of 
the  demand  to  which  he  will  be  subject. 
My  Lords,  I  promised  not  to  detain  your 
Lordships  long,  and  I  wish  to  keep  my 
word,  and  more  especially,  ns  I  must  again 
repeat,  the  noble  Earl  has  left  me  little 
explanation  to  offer  in  regard  to  these  Bills. 
T  sincerely  trust  that  your  Lordships  will 
fer  the  whole  of  the  Bills,  including  the 
e  proposed  by  my  noble  Friend  behind 
who  is  connected  with  the  north  of 
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Ireland,  to  a  Select  Committee,  in  order 
that  persons  representing  all  parts  of  that 
country  niay  combine,  and,  if  possible, 
come  to  the  same  conclusion,  aye  or  no, 
on  the  question  of  compensation  to  tenants. 
As  regards  the  other  two  Bills,  they  are 
more  consolidations  of  the  law  than  new 
enactments ;  and  I  cannot  but  believe  that, 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  noble  and 
learned  Lords,  they  will  be  made  sufficient 
for  their  purpose,  and  invaluable  to  Ire- 
land ;  and  I  only  hope  that  an  earnest  en- 
deavour will  be  made  by  all  parties  to  de- 
vise the  means  by  which  compensation  for 
retrospective  improvements  can  be  given 
to  the  tenant  consistently  with  the  princi- 
ples and  the  rights  of  property,  which  I 
can  assure  your  Lordships  I  am  as  anxious 
as  any  one  amongst  you  to  maintain,  not 
merely  in  this  country,  but  also  in  ire- 
land. 

LoBD  CAMPBELL  said,  that,  having 
been  appealed  to  iu  the  course  of  the  dis- 
cussion, he  would  make  a  few  observations  ; 
but  they  should  be  very  few,  because  he 
felt  that  it  was  in  Committee  that  the  law 
Lords  could  render  real  service  in  regard 
to  these  Bills.  No  one  felt  more  than  he 
did  the  great  importance  of  the  object  they 
had  to  attain  by  the  legislation  which  was 
now  proposed  to  them.  That  object  was 
not  only  the  improvement  of  agriculture  in 
Ireland,  but  it  was  still  more — it  was  to 
cultivate  harmony  between  the  lan'dlords 
and  tenants  of  Ireland.  Both  those  great 
objects  should  be  always  kept  in  view, 
when  considering  .  such  legislative  mea- 
sures. These  Bills  had  come  before  their 
Lordships  with  the  highest  recommen- 
dations. He  had  no  doubt  that  Mr. 
Sharman  Crawford  was  well  qualified  in 
every  respect  to  form  a  judgment  upon 
the  subject,  and  be  knew  that  his  learned 
Friend,  Serjeant  Shoe,  had  been  most 
sincerely  desirous  to  benefit  his  country, 
and  to  respect  the  rights  of  all  who  were 
interested  in  it.  He  need  not  say  that 
anytiiing  which  his  right  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  (Mr.  Napier),  who  was  an  honour  to 
his  profession,  and  who  was  possessed  of  the 
most  splendid  talents,  recommended,  was 
entitled  to  the  most  respectful  attention. 
The  subjects  of  the  Bills  which  were  before 
their  Lordships  might  be  classified  under 
three  heads — the  first,  the  subject  of  the 
powers  of  leasing ;  the  second,  the  general 
relations  of  landlord  and  tenant ;  and  the 
third,  compensation  for  improvements. 
With  regard  to  the  power  of  leasing,  he 
had  no  hesitation  at  all  iu  assenting  to  the 
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principle  of  that  measure.     He  believed 
that  it  might  be  done  with  perfect  safety, 
and  that  the  rights  of  all  parties  claiming 
under  settlement  would  be  amply  protected, 
while  great  benefit  might  accrue  by  giving 
the   immediate   landlord   power  to  grant 
leases  at  properly  ascertained  rents,  so  as 
not  to  prejudice  the  rights  of  individuals 
under  the  settlement.  The  soil  of  Scotland 
had  been  converted  from  barren  moors  into 
one  of  the  richest  countries  in  Europe  by 
a  system  of  long  leases,  and  the  power 
to  lease  for  nineteen  or  twenty- one  years 
had  been  given  to  persons  having  partial 
interests  in  the  land ;  and  he  believed  that, 
if  a  similar  system  were  introduced  into 
Ireland,  it  would  effect  as  good  a  result 
there  as  it  had  done  in  Scotland.     Every- 
thing should  be  done  to  encourage  the 
practice  of    leasing  in   Ireland,   because 
where  leases  existed,  there  were  always 
written  contracts,  in  which  the  rights  of 
the  parties  were  defined,  to  which  parties 
might  always  refer,  and  by  which  disputes 
might  be  adjusted.     With  regard  to  the 
Bill    for   the  amendment   of  the   law   of 
landlord  and  tenant,  ho  thought  it  a  most 
legitimate  subject  for  legislation.  It  would, 
no  doubt,  be  a  great  improvement  in  the 
law  of  Ireland.     Its  first  effect  would  be 
to  sweep  away  no  less  than  150  Acts  of 
Parliament   which    had    been    passed    on 
the  subject.     They  would  be  beginning  de 
novo^  and  they  would  have  a  tabula  rasa, 
so  that  they  would  be  able  to  see  what 
enactments  were  proper  to  be  introduced. 
He  highly  approved  of  the  attempt  to  do 
away  with  the  distinctions  which  were  now 
made  by  the  common  law  respecting  fix- 
tures erected  by  the  tenant  for  agriculture 
and  for  manufactures.     A  farmer  was  a. 
manufacturer  of  wheat,  barley,  and  oats, 
and  of  beef,  mutton,  and  pork,  and  if  he 
had  occasion  to  build  houses  for  carrying 
on  his  trade,  he  ought  to  have  the  same 
liberty  of  removing  them  as   the  cotton 
spinners  had.      He  believed  the  principle 
of  the  Bill  was  sound,  and  he  should  most 
readily  concur  in  endeavouring  to  improve 
it.     But  when  he  came  to  the  third  Bill, 
which  the  noble  Earl  (the  Earl  of  Donough- 
more)  had  said  he  had  not  the  courage 
to  bring  forward,  but  which  the  noble  Duke 
appeared  to  advocate,  he  (Lord  Campbell) 
thought   it  would   neither   promote   agri* 
cultural  improvemeut,  nor  add  to  the  pros- 
perity of   Ireland,    and   much  less  would 
it  tend  to  cultivate  harmony  between  land- 
lord  and  tenant.      He   had   no  personal 
motive  in   speaking  on   the   subject.     It 


was  true  he  had  the  honour  of  being  an 
Irish  proprietor,  but  he  had  never  had, 
nor  was  likely  to  have,  any  dispute  with 
his  tenants.  He  believed  the  noble  Duke 
would  hardly  have  the  courage  to  say  that 
a  retrospective  clause  did  not  intrench  upon 
the  rights  of  property.  A  person  might 
have  bought  land  under  the  Encumbered 
Estates  Act,  with  a  Parliamentary  title, 
and  with  no  claim  upon  it  which  was  not 
set  out  in  the  conveyance ;  but  here  they 
proposed  to  give  the  tenant  a  claim  against 
the  proprietor  for  any  improvements  he 
might  have  made.  The  noble  Duke  said, 
the  evil  was  mitigated  by  limiting  the 
power  of  the  tenant  to  make  the  claim 
as  to  time ;  but  still  that  would  not  remove 
the  objection  to  the  principle.  He  (Lord 
Campbell)  thought  that  the  effect  of  grants 
ing  compensation  for  retrospective  improve- 
ments would  probably  be  to  drive  capital 
away  from  Ireland,  instead  of  attracting 
it  to  that  country.  The  noble  Earl  who 
opened  the  discussion  thought  prospective 
improvements  were  not  so  objectionable; 
but  these  improvements  also  seemed  to  him 
(Lord  Campbell)  to  be  the  fit  subject  of 
contract,  and  not  of  legislation.  If  a 
power  of  leasing  were  given,  whether  for 
one  year,  for  seven  years,  or  for  twenty- 
one  years,  why  should  not  the  terms  of  the 
contract  be  reduced  to  writing,  and  the 
conditions  on  which  the  tenant  held  the 
land  be  put  down  in  black  and  white  ?  If 
that  were  done,  what  necessity  would  there 
be  for  this  legislation  ?  The  proposed 
clause,  if  enacted  into  a  law,  would  either 
intrench  upon  the  rights  of  property,  or  it 
would  be  an  absurdity.  Wherever  there 
wa^  a  lease  existing,  although  the  tenant 
might  send  a  notice  to  his  landlord  that  he 
wished  to  make  a  certain  improvement,  and 
the  landlord  might  not  choose  to  make  it, 
still,  if  the  lease,  whether  by  deed,  or  by 
simple  contract,  gave  the  tenant  the  right 
of  improvement,  he  might  make  that  im- 
provement, and  claim  compensation  for  it. 
But,  if  the  lease  did  not  confer  any  such 
right  on  the  tenant,  then  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment which  interposed  between  the  land- 
lord and  the  tenant,  and  said  that  the 
tenant  should  be  at  liberty  to  make  such 
improvement,  and  claim  compensation  from 
the  landlord  for  it,  was  unquestionably  an 
intrenchment  on  the  rights  of  property. 
But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  there  were  no 
lease  existing,  which,  he  was  sorry  to  say, 
was  generally  the  case  in  Ireland,  then 
such  a  retrospective  law  would  be  an  ab- 
surdity, because,  in  that  case,  the  tenant 
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would  only  be  a  tenant-at-will,  and  if  he 
should  give  bis  landlord  notice  of  his  inten- 
tion to  make  certain  improvements,  and 
the  landlord  should  object,  the  landlord 
would  only  have  to  say  to  the  tenant, 
**  You  are  but  a  tenant-at-will,  and  I  give 
jou  notice  to  quit.*'  The  Bill,  therefore, 
as  it  stood,  would  be  wholly  nugatory,  be- 
cause either  the  landlord  would  give  the 
tenant  notice  to  quit,  or  he  would  require 
the  tenant  to  enter  into  a  written  agree- 
ment which  should  exclude  him  from  giving 
any  notice  for  improvements.  He  thought 
the  Government  had  done  well  in  allowing 
the  introduction  of  these  Bills ;  and,  as  it 
appeared  to  be  the  unanimous  opinion  of 
their  Lordships  that  the  Bills  should  be 
read  a  second  time  and  referred  to  a  Select 
Committee,  he  should  give  the  Motion  his 
concurrence. 

The  Earl  op  CLANCARTY  :  My 
Lords,  inasmuch  as  it  is  proposed  that 
the  Bills  now  before  the  House  should 
be  referred  to  a  Committee  upstairs,  and 
that,  in  giving  them  a  second  reading, 
the  House  is  not  to  be  taken  as  implying 
an  approval  of  their  provisions,  but  only 
as  complying  with  a  necessary  prelinii- 
narT  to  the  full  consideration  elsewhere 
of  the  important  subject  to  which  they 
relate,  I  shall  not  detain  your  Lordships 
by  many  observations  upon  them.  I  cor- 
dially join  with  the  noble  Duke  opposite  in 
hoping  that  the  result  of  the  labours  of  the 
Committee  moy  be  a  consolidation  and  im- 
provement of  the  laws  relating  to  landlord 
and  tenant  in  Ireland,  that  may  be  ap- 
proved of  by  the  House,  and  be  productive 
of  permanent  advantage  to  the  country, 
and  I  look  with  the  more  confidence  to 
this,  as  the  noble  Duke  towards  the  con- 
clusion of  his  speech  appeared  to  confine 
his  expectations  to  the  provisions  contained 
in  the  Leasing  Powers  Bill  and  the  Land- 
lord and  Tenant  Bill.  The  noble  Duke, 
though  speaking  generallv  with  approba- 
tion of  alterations  in  the  latter  Bill,  intro- 
duced since  it  was  last  before  Parliament 
by  my  noble  Friend  who  moved  the  second 
reading,  is  opposed  to  one  of  those  altera- 
tions which  to  me  appears  to  be  of  great 
value,  I  mean  the  restoration  of  the  power 
of  distraining  growing  crops.  It  is  true 
that,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Devon 
Commission,  that  power  was  taken  away. 
It  was  liable  to  abuse,  and  probably  had 
been  abused,  but  the  taking  of  it  away  has 
been  productive  of  an  evil  no  less  requiring 
to  be  provided  against.  The  abuse  of  the 
power  on  the  part  of  a  landlord  consisted 
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in  either  the  sale  of  the  tenant's  crop  be- 
fore it  was  fit  for  cutting,  or  the  subjecting 
him  to  the  cost  of  having  keepers  jitit  over 
it  until  ripe.    The  abuse  on  the  part  of  the 
tenant  is  that,  in  order  to  defraud  the  land- 
lord of  the  security  for  his  rent,  the  crop  is 
sometimes  cut  and  carried  away  on  Sun- 
days beyond  the  landlord's  reach.     Now 
the  Bill  of  my  noble  Friend,  as  now  amend- 
ed, while  restoring  the  power  of  seizing 
growing  crops,  restrains  the  landlord  from 
cutting  them  before  they  are  fully  ripe,  and 
restricts  the  costs  of  keepers  as  against  the 
tenant  to  fourteen  days.     The  Bill  further 
guards  against  any  possible  abuse  of  the 
power  of  distress  by  requiring  affidavit  to 
be  sworn  in  every  case  of  the  sum  claimed 
as  due,  and,  by  restricting  the  power  of 
distress  to  the  two  last  gales  of  rent,  is 
well  calculated  to  do  away  with  one  of  the 
greatest  drawbacks  to  the  improvement  of 
Ireland — namely,  what  is  called  an  indul- 
gent landlord,  that  is  to  say,  a  landlord 
who,  slovenly   and  irregular  in   his  own 
accounts,  allows,  and  by  his  example  en- 
courages, his  tenants  to  become  so  in  theirs, 
by  falling  into  arrear  with  their  rents,  for 
thus  they  lose  all  independence  of  charac- 
ter, and,  incurring  an  amount  of  debt  that 
they  cannot  fully  discharge,  their  endea- 
vour is  wholly  to  evade  it.     Hence  those 
newspaper  paragraphs,  headed  **good  land," 
by  which  the  public  are  informed  that  four 
or  five  years'  rent  has  been  forgiven  on  the 
condition  of  one  being  paid,  a  liberality  for 
w^hich  great  credit  is  taken,  but  which  is 
but  a  compromise  on  the  part  of  the  land- 
lord to  avoid  losing  all.  The  importance  of 
short  accounts  between  landlord  and  tenant, 
and  of  promoting  habits  of  punctuality, 
where  habits  of  a  contrary  kind  have  long 
so  injuriously  prevailed,  is  fully  recognised 
in  this  Bill,  by  limiting  the  power  of  the 
landlord  to  enforce  payment  of  rent  by  a 
distress,  to  the  rent  due  for  the  previous 
year.     Another  great  evil  in  the  existing 
law  is  remedied  by  this  Bill.     At  present 
the  power  of  letting  small  tenements  by 
the  week  or  month  is  limited  to  towns. 
A  landlord  in  the  country  cannot  let  a  cot- 
tage, with  or  without  garden,  to  a  labour- 
ing man  for  a  shorter  term  than  a  year, 
and  should  he  wish  to  regain  possession  of 
it,  he  must  give  a  six  months'  notice  prior 
to  the  corresponding  period  of  the  year 
to  that  at  which  the  tenancy  commenced. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  tenant,  however 
desirous  he  may  be  to  remove  elsewhere, 
cannot  do  so  without  serving  a  like  notice 
upon  the  landlord.    Under  so  inconvenient 
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a  state  of  the  law  it  cannot  be  matter  of 
surprise  that  suitable  dwellings  for  the 
agricultural  labourers  are  bo  seldom  built 
in  Ireland.    The  Bill  proposes  to  recognise 
the  letting  of  small  tenements  to  monthly 
and  weekly  tenants,  with  the  same  powers 
of  recovery  as  are  enjoyed  by  the  lessors 
of  small  tenements  in  towns.     The  advan- 
tages of  such  a  provision  are  obvious  as 
regards  the  interest  both  of  landlords  and 
occupiers.     The  landlord  will  be  encou- 
raged to  build  dwellings  suitable  to  the 
wants  of  this  humble  class  of  his  tenantry, 
by  the  security  of  being  enabled  to  resume 
possession  within  a  reasonable  time,  and 
without  an  expensive  process  of  ejectment 
from  any  tenant  he  may  object  to ;  and  the 
tenant,  if  not  satisfied  with  his  tenement, 
or,  if  desirous  as  an  artisan  or  labourer  to 
carry  his  labour  to  some  better  market,  can 
at  once  surrender  the  holding  to  his  land- 
lord.    Such  a  change  in  the  law,  some 
time  ago,  would  have  saved  the  poor  of 
Ireland  from  much  suffering,  for,  on  the 
expiration  of  an  old  lease,  or  on  the  eject- 
ment of  a  non-paying  middleman,  lands 
have  been  from  time  to  time  thrown  upon 
the  hands  of  landlords  covered  with  a  help- 
less  and    ignorant  population   of  under- 
tenants, with  dwellings  unfit  for  human 
habitation.     Landlords  in  such  cases  have 
often  been  obliged,  in  taking  up  the  land, 
to  pull  down  the  cabins,  leaving  the  dis- 
possessed population  to  the  relief  provided 
by  the   Poor  Law.      Without  capital  or 
capacity  for  farming  the  land,  the  head 
landlord  could  not  reinstate  them  as  his 
tenants,   for  he  must  turn  the  land  to 
account  if  only  to  meet  the  poor-rates  and 
ta.xes  upon  it.     Had  he  been  enabled,  as 
by  the  proposed  amendment  of  the  law 
he  would  be,  to  have  retained  them   in 
their  cabins  as  monthly  or  weekly  tenants, 
he  might  have  found  for  them  profitable 
employment  in  restoring  the  lands  to  a 
healthy  condition,  and  the  gradual  removal 
of  so  many  as  were  in  excess  of  the  means 
of  permanent  employment  might  have  been 
effected  with  advantage  to  all.    One  of  the 
most  important  provisions  in  the  Landlord 
and  Tenant  Bill  is  the  clause  respecting 
fixtures,  which,  from  the  consideration  it 
has  received,  and  the  equitable  principle 
and  sound  policy  upon  which  it  is  founded, 
will,  I  hope,  become  law.     It  appears  that 
the  tradesman  is  already  secured  in  the 
property  of  whatever  he  has  erected  apper- 
tamhig jto  the  business  of  his  trade ;  the 
Qfiiig  in  like  manner  to  the 
ia  whftt  he  has  con- 
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structed  or  erected  at  his  own  cost  for  the 
business  of  the  farm  is  equally  strong.  I 
would  go  further,  however,  and  secure  to 
the  tenant  his  property  in  ornamental  im- 
provements. It  appears  hard  that  a  tenant 
who  has,  at  his  own  cost,  put  up  a  chimney- 
piece  or  other  ornament  of  a  like  kind, 
should  lose  his  property  in  them  when  he 
quits  the  tenement,  because,  being  bedded 
in  stone,  brick,  or  mortar,  they  have  be- 
come part  of  the  freehold.  My  noble 
Friend  on  the  cross-bench  (Lord  Mont- 
eagle),  in  objecting  to  the  fixture  clause, 
quoted  in  support  of  his  argument  an 
anecdote  of  Sir  Boyle  Roche.  My  noble 
Friend  will  permit  me  to  quote,  in  support 
of  my  argument  in  favour  of  an  extension 
of  the  fixture  clause,  an  anecdote  drawn 
from  the  humorous  Memoirs  of  Sir  Jonah 
Borringtou,  quite  as  pertinent  to  the  sub- 
ject. Such  of  your  Lordships  as  have 
read  the  Memoirs  of  Sir  Jonah,  will  readily 
call  to  mind  the  scene  at  the  newly-built 
hunting-lodge,  where  two  of  Sir  Jonah's 
friends  having  fallen  asleep  after  a  drunken 
carouse  the  evening  before,  with  their 
heads  reclined  against  the  damp  mortar 
of  the  newly-plastered  wall,  found  them- 
selves, when  awakened,  fast  bedded  into 
the  cement,  which  had  been  dried  bv  the 
warmth  of  their  heads.  In  strictness  of 
law  those  gentlemen  had  become  part  of 
the  freehold,  and  ought  not  to  have  been 
severed  from  it.  I  quite  agree  with  those 
noble  Lords  who  have  spoken  in  condem- 
nation of  the  Tenants'  Compensation  Bill. 
Such  a  Bill  ought  not  to  have  been  brought 
forward  by  the  Government.  Its  title  would 
imply  that  the  interest  of  the  tenant  was 
overlooked  in  the  other  Bills,  and  is,  there- 
fore, calculated  to  interfere  with  an  adjust- 
ment of  the  question  mutually  advantage- 
ous to  landlord  and  tenant.  I  can  only 
regard  it  as  an  unjust  and  mischievous 
interference  with  the  rights  of  property, 
calculated  to  place  landlord  and  tenant  in 
a  constant  state  of  antagonism,  and  to 
beget  endless  and  wasteful  litigation  be- 
tween them,  without  really  securing  any 
advantage  whatever  to  the  tenant  that  is 
not  much  better  secured  to  him  by  the 
fixture  clause  in  the  Landlord  and  Tenant 
Bill ;  and,  among  the  consequences  of  such 
an  Act  being  passed  would  undoubtedly  be 
a  very  general  endeavour  on  the  part  of 
the  owners  of  land  to  take  it  up  from  their 
tenantry,  reducing  the  latter  to  the  condi- 
tion of  farm-servants  and  labourers,  for  no 
landlord  would  willingly  subject  himself  to 
the  constant  interference  of  arbitrators  and 
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asBistaat-barrUters  between  himself  and 
bis  tenants.  The  retrospcctiye  operation 
of  the  Bill  seems  to  have  been  directed 
especially  against  those  landlords  who 
have  encouraged  their  tenants  to  improve. 
Where  the  landlord  has  taken  no  interest 
in  the  improvement  of  his  estate,  or  in- 
spired no  confidence  in  his  tenants  to  im- 
prove»  it  is  probable  that  no  tenant  could 
set  up  any  claim  for  compensation.  But 
the  landlord  who  has  countenanced  and  en- 
couraged improvements,  and  been  hitherto 
confided  in  by  his  tenants,  would,  under 
the  operation  of  this  Bill,  be  besieged  with 
claims  for  compensation  of  which  he  is  no 
longer  to  be,  as  heretofore,  the  judge,  and 
which  are  thenceforth  to  be  established 
against  him  as  debts  that  he  is  bound  to 
pay.  I  cannot  believe  that  the  Govern- 
ment seriously  intend  to  press  such  a  Bill 
upon  the  acceptance  of  the  House.  It 
will  have,  however,  to  be  reported  upon  by 
the  Select  Committee,  and  I  trust  that  the 
whole  subject  will  be  so  considered  that 
the  labours  of  my  right  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  (Mr.  Napier)  in  the  investigation  of 
the  existing  laws  relating  to  landlord  and 
tenant,  and  in  simplifying  and  amending 
them  with  a  view  to  their  better  adaptation 
to  the  present  circumstances  of  the  coun- 
try, may  be  turned  to  account  in  a  defini- 
tive and  satisfactory  settlement  of  the 
question. 

Thb  Earl  of  DESART  was  of  opinion 
that,  whether  legislation  on  Uie  subject 
was  requisite  or  not,  the  present  moment 
was  inopportune  for  that  purpose.  The 
state  of  Ireland  was  at  present  a  state  of 
transition,  and  legislation  would,  therefore, 
necessarily  be  based  upon  theory,  not  upon 
fact.  If  contracts  were  to  be  touched,  and 
the  relation  of  landlord  and  tenant  were  to 
be  bound  by  legislative  quibbles,  transac- 
tions at  present  difficult  of  comprehension 
would  be  rendered  still  more  difficult,  and 
still  more  incomprehensible ;  and  thus  there 
would  be  an  additional  obstacle  thrown  in 
the  way  of  those  whom  it  was  desired  to 
help.  Ho  trusted,  therefore,  that  the 
House  would  think  twice  before  it  pro- 
ceeded to  pass  Bills  involving  legislaUoa 
upon  the  subject  of  contracts  as  between 
landlord  and  tenant  in  Ireland.  It  was 
always  a  difficult  thing  to  interfere  with 
private  contracts  in  commercial  transac- 
tions ;  the  landlord  and  tenant  were  in  the 
position  of  contractors  in  a  commercial 
transaction,  and  the  House  should  not, 
therefore,  deal  with  them  as  if  they  were 
children  or  idiots,  incompetent  to  tho  OMk 
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nagement  of  their  own  concerns.  There 
was  no  need  of  legislation  now,  because 
there  was  now  no  pressure  upon  the  l&nd 
in  Ireland.  When  the  tenant  was  seeking 
a  bare  existence  in  the  face  of  competition 
such  as  was  never  known,  he  bad  to  gire 
any  terms  that  were  asked  by  the  landlord  ; 
but  all  that  was  different  now.  Ireland 
was  in  a  state  of  transition,  and,  therefore, 
the  Legislature  should  be  cautious  how  it 
proceeded  to  forge  legislative  fetters  for 
the  future  in  that  country.  The  great  fact, 
however,  should  never  be  lost  sight  of — 
namely,  that  the  land  was  the  property  of 
the  landlords,  and  that  Govemment  was 
bound  to  protect  all  private  property  in  its 
disposal  and  in  its  management,  so  long  as 
either  were  not  rendered  injurioos  to  the 
general  interest.  There  was  no  proof  that 
the  management  or  disposal  of  their  pro- 
perty of  that  kind  by  the  Irish  landlords 
had  been  injurious  to  the  country ;  on  the 
contrary,  he  (the  Earl  of  Desart)  believed 
that  on  the  whole  they  had  been  beneficial 
to  it ;  and,  therefore,  it  was  clearly  easen- 
tial  that  the  enjoyment  of  their  rights 
should  continue  to  be  protected  as  essen- 
tial alike  for  the  good  of  the  country  and 
for  the  advantage  of  landlord  and  of  tenant. 
In  considering  the  question,  consequently, 
care  should  be  taken  that  the  rights  of 
property  were  not  trespassed  upon  too  far, 
and  that  there  should  be  no  petty  restric- 
tions placed  upon  landlords  in  disposing  of 
their  land  on  snch  terms  as  they  ekoscb 
consistently  with  the  general  interest. 

Loiu)  DUFFERIN  :*  I  am  quite  ready, 
my  Lords,  to  give  my  consent  to  the  second 
reading  of  these  Bills,  upon  the  understand- 
ing that  they  are  to  be  referred  to  the  con- 
sideration of  a  Select  Committee.  I  believe 
that  the  time  is  come  when  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  that  we  should  enter  upon  a  re- 
vision of  the  whole  body  of  laws  by  which 
the  relationship  of  landlord  and  tenant  in 
Ireland  is  regulated.  It  is  quite  out  of  the 
question  that  we  should  any  longer  trans- 
act our  affiiirs  in  that  unbusioess-like  and 
slipslop  manner  in  which  both  landlord  and 
tenant  have  been  in  the  habit  of  indulging; 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  a  distinct 
understanding  should  be  come  to  with  re- 
spect  to  the  rights  of  each,  and  that  the 
nature  of  their  ccmneetion  should  no  logger 
be  enveloped  in  that  base  of  unoeitainty 
which  has  hitherto  been  the  cause  of  £• 
much  mismanagement  and  contention.  I 
believe  that  the  Bills  of  the  noble  Lord  are^ 
in  the  main,  good  Bills ;  that  they  oootain 
many  excellent  provisions;  thai  in  their  ope* 
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ration  tbey  m  lil  be  baneficial  to  the  ooontrj. 
But,  mj  Lordft,  I  mQst  Tontura  to  remind 
the  House  of  one  most  important  considera* 
tion.  Before  anj  attempt  is  made  to  intro- 
duoe  a  sounder  Bystem  of  management  with 
regard  to  the  land  in  Ireland,  an  important 
preliminary  step  is  first  absolutely  necea< 
sary.  It  is  neeessnry,  my  Lords,  that  we 
should  arrive  at  a  settlement  with  regard 
to  the  past;  unless  a  satisfactory  settlement 
is  arrived  at  with  regard  to  the  past,  all 
our  attempts  to  introduce  an  improvement 
for  the  future  will,  I  fear,  be  greatly  im- 
peded. 

Kow,  my  Lords,  I  am  sorry  to  be  ob- 
liged to  say  that  a  great  deficiency  is  to 
be  found  in  this  respeet  in  the  scheme  of 
the  nohlo  Earl  (the  £arl  of  Donoughmore). 
The  great  difficulty  lies  in  the  past;  but 
with  that  diflioulty  the  noble  Earl  has  but 
imperfectly  attempted  to  grapple.  I  con* 
sider  it  to  be  a  great  subject  of  regret  that 
the  noble  Earl — so  well  qualified,  both  on 
account  of  his  ability  as  well  as  on  account 
of  the  attention  he  has  paid  to  these  sub* 
jeets — should  not  have  endeavoured  to  deal 
with  this  difficulty  in  a  more  explicit  manner. 
There  is,  indeed,  in  bis  Landlord  and  To* 
nant  Bill  a  retrospective  clause ;  but  I  fear 
its  operation  will  not  be  very  effectual.  In 
principle  it  accords  too  mueh,  and  practi- 
cally it  accords  too  little  to  the  tenant.  In 
principle  it  asserts  that  all  improvements, 
Ac,  executed  by  the  tenant,  are  to  be  con- 
sidered the  property  of  the  tenant;  and  that 
it  shall  bo  competent  for  him,  at  the  expira- 
tion of  his  occupancy,  to  demand  their  value 
from  his  landlord — thus  manifestly  contra- 
dicting that  most  indisputable  of  all  dogmas 
— namely,  that  a  tenant's  interest  in  his 
improvements,  whatever  may  be  their  na* 
ture,  mnst  necessarily  lapse  with  the  ef- 
fluxion of  time;  that  at  the  expiration  of 
an  occupancy  of  thirty  years  a  teuant^oan- 
not  have  the  same  claim  to  compensation 
as  at  the  expiration  of  an  occupancy  of 
three  years;  while  by  leaving  to  the  te- 
nant, in  case  his  landlord  should  not  elect 
to  purchase  these  improvements,  no  other 
alternative  than  to  pull  his  house  down, 
and  carry  away  the  loose  stones  in  his 
pocket,  Uie  concession  made  on  the  te- 
nant's behalf,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
clause,  is  virtually  emasculated. 

Now,  my  Lorch,  I  feel  that  an  apology 
is  almost  dne  from  me  to  the  House  for 
venturing  to  express  a  decided  opinion  upon 
one  of  the  most  difficult  questions  that  have 
ever  been  submitted  to  your  Lordships'  con- 
sideration ;  but  it  ia  Imposaible  fot  any  one 


connected  with  Irdand,  let  his  ability  bo 
what  it  may,  not  to  have  imbibed  some  in- 
formation on  this  subject ;  it  is  impossiblo 
for  any  one  who  has  passed  three  or  four 
years  of  hia  life  amid  the  endless  embar* 
rassmenta  attendant  upon  the  management 
of  Irish  property,  not  to  perceive  that  at 
present  the  relationship  of  landlord  and 
tenant  in  that  country  is  almost  of  a  bar- 
barous character,  and  not  to  desire  that 
their  connection  should  assume  a  more  sa- 
tisfactory aspect. 

Under  these  circumstances,  I  trust  that 
I  may  claim  your  Lordships'  indulgence  for 
a  few  moments,  while  I  endeavour  to  point 
out  where  the  difficulty  really  lies,  and 
what  it  is  that  principally  impedes  the 
introduction  of  a  sounder  management  of 
landed  property. 

As  most  of  your  Lordships  are  aware, 
the  majority  of  Ireland's  misfortunes  may 
be  traced  to  this  fact-— namely,  that  a  pro- 
lific and  indolent  people  have  been  confined 
within  an  island,  upon  the  produce  of  whose 
soil  alone  the  inhabitants  were  in  the  habit 
of  depending  for  subsistence.  In  a  country 
without  manufactures,  without  commerce, 
without  emigration,  and  without  a  poor  law, 
if  you  cut  away  the  land  from  beneath  a 
peasant's  feet,  his  next  step  must  be  into 
— space,  or,  at  best — into  the  limbo  of  beg- 
gardom.  To  each  man  the  possession  of  a 
patch  of  land  becomes  absolutely  necessary 
to  existence. 

Out  of  this  miserable  pecaliarity  arose 
those  two  great  evils,  from  which  most  of 
the  crimes  and  misfortunes  of  Ireland  may 
be  deduced — namely,  so  intense  a  compe- 
tition for  land  as  to  make  its  owners  the 
absolute  lords  of  the  market,  and  leave  to 
the  occupiers  no  alternative  but  to  submit 
to  whatever  conditions  the  former  chose 
to  exact.  My  Lords,  I  believe  in  no  free 
country  has  the  produce  of  the  soil  ever 
been  so  unequally  divided.  I  do  not  mean 
to  say  that  the  money-rent  has  been  higher 
in  Ireland  than  in  England;  I  believe  it 
has  not  been  near  so  high,  because  the 
gross  produce  has  been  comparatively  less; 
but  of  that  gross  produce  an  infinitely 
larger  share  was  obtained  by  the  Irish 
than  the  English  landlords.  The  other 
great  evil  consequent  upon  the  habit  of  the 
Irish  people  to  depend  upon  the  soil  alone 
for  subsistence,  and  the  natural  corollary 
to  an  intense  passion  for  the  acquisition  of 
land,  was  the  subdivision  of  the  land  into 
almost  infinitesimal  quantities.  ,  Now,  mr 
Lords,  it  is  unnecessary  to  enumerate  all 
the  bad  consequences  which  may  be  di- 
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rectlj  deduced  from  this  Bubdivision  of 
land.  To  one  of  them  alone  need  I  now 
call  jour  attention. 

On  an  estate  applottcd  out  to  a  con- 
glomeration of  small  farmers,  it  became 
simply  impossible  to  follow  out  the  English 
system;  and  for  the  landlord  himself  to  put 
upon  the  farm  the  more  enduring  improve- 
ments, it  would  haye  been  madness  to  hayo 
made  the  attempt.  It  would  have  been 
ruinous  for  the  landlord  to  erect  over  every 
ten  or  fifteen  acres  of  his  property  a  sepa- 
rate farming  establishment,  where  on  every 
500  acres  one  such  establishment  would 
have  been  amply  sufficient  for  all  agricul- 
tural purposes.  Consequently,  it  became 
the  custom  in  Ireland  for  the  tenant,  at  his 
own  expense,  to  erect  those  buildings,  and 
to  execute  those  improvements  elsewhere 
provided  by  the  capital  of  the  landlord, 
thus,  my  Lords — and  to  this  point  I  wish 
particularly  to  draw  your  Lordships'  atten- 
tion— manifestly  creating  on  behalf  of  the 
tenant  a  more  permanent  interest  in  his 
holding,  than  if  he  had  only  executed  such 
improvements  as  in  their  very  nature  were 
calculated  to  make  a  profitable  return  within 
a  more  limited  period  ;  for  your  Lordships 
will  readily  understand  that  while  a  tenant, 
at  the  expiration  of  a  tenancy  of  fourteen 
years,  may  have  amply  compensated  him- 
self out  of  the  land  for  money  sunk  in 
draining,  manuring,  &c.,  he  could  hardly 
be  supposed  to  have  been  recompensed  for 
the  3002.  he  may  have  sunk  in  building  his 
house,  farm-offices,  &c.  Thus,  my  Lords, 
when  prematurely  compelled  to  surrender 
possession  of  his  farm,  upon  which  he  may 
have  but  five  or  six  years  before  erected 
such  permanent  improvements  as  the  fore- 
going, no  reasonable  man  can  blame  a  te- 
nant for  considering  that  he  is  equitably 
entitled  to  some  claim  for  compensation  on 
behalf  of  the  house,  &c.,  he  cannot  carry 
away  on  his  back  with  him.  And,  my 
Lords,  above  all  things  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, that,  in  the  first  place,  it  was  by  the 
advice  and  with  the  strenuous  encourage- 
ment of  his  landlord  that  he  has  been  in- 
duced to  build  his  house,  &c.;  and  that,  in 
the  next  place,  from  the  method  in  which 
the  management  of  estates  was  conducted 
iu  Ireland,  upon  some  of  which  the  tenants 
were  kept  under  a  permanent  notice  to  quit, 
served  annually,  as  well  as  from  the  strict 
nature  of  entails,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten, 
it  was  impossible  for  him  to  get  any  lease 
H  all  by  way  of  protection ;  while,  above 

\  no  ordinary  lease,  nothing  but  a  long 
^,  one  which  approached  to  the  nature 
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of  a  building  lease,  would  have  been  suffi- 
cient to  afford  him  protection.  As  I  per- 
ceive, by  what  has  fallen  from  noble  Lords 
during  the  course  of  this  debate,  that  this 
admission  on  my  part  of  the  fact  that  the 
tenants  have  had  the  imprudence  to  erect 
buildings,  &c.,  on  their  farms  without  pre- 
viously insisting  upon  making  a  bargain 
with  their  landlords,  and  protecting  them- 
selves by  a  contract,  will  be  sufficient,  in 
the  opinion  of  many  persons,  to  vitiato 
at  once  all  their  claim  for  compensation, 
I  may  as  well  say  a  few  words  with  regard 
to  that  point. 

No  one  is  more  ready  than  myself  to  ad- 
mit, as  one  of  the  most  sacred  elements  of 
good  government,  the  principle  that  matters 
of  private  contract  ought  not  to  be  subject- 
ed to  legislative  interference;  that  should  a 
man  make  a  bad  bargain,  the  law  cannot 
step  in  to  release  him  from  it ;  and  that, 
without  let  or  favour,  each  man  most  be 
allowed  to  do  the  best  he  can  for  himself. 
My  Lords,  I  know  no  commercial  doctrine 
more  essentially  necessary  to  be  always  re- 
membered ;  but,  my  Lords,  I  confess  that 
I  am  not  one  of  those  prepared,  with  stony 
inflexibility,  to  apply  every  abstract  prin- 
ciple I  may  hold  to  the  affairs  of  men.  I 
believe  more  mischief  has  been  occasioned 
by  a  pedantic  and  prudish  passion  for  tho 
universal  application  of  abstract  principles, 
than  even  by  an  occasional  lax  observance 
of  them.  Our  English  Constitution  works 
better  than  any  other  in  the  world,  and  yet 
I  scarcely  suppose  one  exists,  as  it  were,  so 
logically  inexact — it  is  full  of  inconsisten- 
cies. The  imperfections  of  human  nature 
oblige  us  to  be  inconsistent ;  and,  in  fact, 
my  Lords,  it  is  because  I  consider  the 
soundness  of  such  a  principle  so  perfectly 
unassailable,  that  I  do  not  fear  the  conse- 
quence of  a  precedent  in  an  opposite  sense. 
Moreover,  my  Lords,  I  would  urge,  in  re- 
ply to  what  has  been  said  by  tho  noble  and 
learned  Lord,  with  regard  to  the  indefensi- 
ble nature  of  all  claims  not  supported  by 
previous  contract,  that  the  very  term  con- 
tract Implies  the  mutual  independence  of 
the  contracting  parties ;  and  yet  no  one,  I 
should  think,  would  be  bold  enough  to  as- 
sert that  the  Irish  tenants  of  former  days 
were  in  an  independent  position :  between 
them  and  their  landlords  a  bargain,  in  the 
English  sense,  a  contract,  a  stipulation, 
was  out  of  the  question.  Such  a  matter 
was  not  mentioned ;  it  was  unknown  to  the 
practice  of  the  country;  the  one  did  not 
propose,  but  dictated  terms ;  the  other  did 
not  accept,  but  Bubmitted  to  them.    And 
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therefore,  my  Lords,  I  trust  that  hecause 
it  is  DOt  to  he  found  in  the  hond,  your 
Lordships  will  not  at  once  refuse  to  en- 
tertain- the  possihility  of  reasons  existing, 
which  may  justify  a  departure  from  such  a 
principle  on  a  particular  occasion. 

But,  my  Lords,  it  is  not  eyen  upon  these 
grounds  that  I  rest  my  case;  I  can  go 
further.  I  am  prepared  to  proye  that, 
although  in  individual  agreements  there 
was  no  express  stipulation  respecting  this 
class  of  improvements,  a  tacit  understand- 
ing, nevertheless,  did  exist  between  the 
landlord  and  the  tenant ;  whereby  the  lat- 
ter felt  assured,  when  embarking  in  these 
expenses,  that,  although  protected  by  no 
lease,  his  tenancy  would  be  sufficiently  pro- 
longed to  enable  him  to  reap  the  benefit  of 
his  investments ;  and  that  even  where,  as 
in  the  north  of  Ireland,  a  different  mode  of 
dealing  with  the  difficulty  was  adopted,  a 
certain  custom  did  and  does  prevail  which, 
bad  as  I  consider  it  in  some  respect  to  be, 
had,  at  all  events,  this  advantage,  that  the 
outgoing  tenant's  claim  to  compensation 
for  improvements  of  a  certain  character 
was  recognised,  and  that,  independent  of 
his  lease,  or  of  any  express  stipulation 
whatever,  on  removal  from  his  farm,  he 
was  not  compelled  to  leave  behind  him 
that  portion  of  his  capital  from  which  he 
had  not  had  time  to  obtain  a  free  return. 
My  Lords,  I  allude  to  what  is  called  the 
custom  of  the  Tenant-Right  of  Ulster. 

Now,  my  Lords,  as  I  fear  the  nature  of 
this  custom  is  most  imperfectly  understood 
— as  it  has  been  made  the  subject  of  yery 
gross  misrepresentation — as  upon  those 
misrepresentations  very  mischievous  and 
absurd  pretensions  have  been  founded — 
perhaps  I  may  be  allowed  to  attempt  to  de- 
scribe to  the  House  its  real  character. 

The  custom  of  tenant-right  in  Ireland 
was  that  custom  under  which,  at  the  ter- 
mination of  his  occupancy,  the  outgoing 
tenant  was  in  the  habit  of  selling  to  the 
incoming  tenant  what  was  called  "  his  in- 
terest in  the  farm,"  that  is,  those  perma- 
nent improyements,  such  as  houses,  Ac, 
which  the  one  had  erected,  without  having 
had  time  to  repay  himself  for  his  out- 
lay, and  into  the  enjoyment  of  which  the 
other  was  about  to  enter.  The  price  was 
determined  by  competition,  or  private 
agreement,  or,  though  not  till  lately, 
by  the  arbitration  of  the  landlord  or  his 
agent. 

My  Lords,  I  know  no  better  way  of 
farther  illustrating  the  nature  of  the  trans- 
action, than  by  comparing  it  to  a  system 


which  will  be  familiar  to  as  many  of  your 
Lordships  as  have  had  the  good  fortune  of 
having  been  members  of  either  University. 
Your  Lordships  will  doubtless  remember 
how  every  freshman,  on  entering  into  the 
possession  of  his  rooms,  had  to  pay  to  the 
late  occupant,  in  consideration  of  the  fur- 
niture to  which  he  succeeded,  a  certain 
sum,  technically  denominated  "thirds." 
Those  "  thirds"  were  analogous  to  the 
sums  paid  by  the  incoming  tenant  to  his 
predecessor,  under  the  custom  of  tenant- 
right. 

Though  what  I  have  stated  is  an  exact 
description  of  the  custom,  I  do  not  mean 
to  say  that  its  philosophical  theory  was 
everywhere  thus  understood.  The  custom 
itself  was  a  remedy  arrived  at,  as  it  were, 
by  the  "instinct"  of  the  people,  to  obviate 
the  inconvenience  entailed  by  the  practice 
of  the  tenant  putting  upon  the  farm  the 
two  classes  of  improvements — namely, 
those  immediately  reproductive,  such  as 
draining,  manuring,  &c.,  and  those  requir- 
ing a  longer  term  of  occupancy  to  become 
remunerative,  such  as  houses,  offices, 
roads,  &c. — tho  nis  medicatrix  neUutw, 
as  it  were — which  arose  as  the  antidote  to 
the  original  vice  of  a  system  of  small 
farms  and  impoverished  landlords.  More- 
over, a  relict  of  barbarism,  called  the 
"goodwill" — that  is,  the  privilege  of 
peaceable  succession — ^was  also  understood 
to  be  conveyed  with  the  land  by  the  de- 
parting occupant,  in  consideration  of  the 
sum  his  successor  then  paid,  and  further 
obscured  the  meaning  of  the  transaction. 
This  element  of -value,  however,  my  Lords, 
we  may,  I  think,  suffer  to  lapse  out  of  our 
consideration,  and  confine  our  attention  to 
that  part  of  the  operation  which  was  un- 
derstood to  convey  to  the  incoming  tenant 
the  residuary  interest  in  the  farm  of  his 
predecessor.  Now,  my  Lords,  I  am  pre- 
pared to  say,  that  if  this  machinery  could 
have  been  properly  worked,  it  would  not 
have  been  altogether  a  bad  means  of  help- 
ing out  the  defective  system  I  have  alluded 
to.  If  the  price  thus  paid  had  really 
borne  any  relation  to  the  value  received— 
if  the  improyements  left  on  the  farm  by 
the  one  had  been  always  yalue  for  the  sum 
paid  by  the  other,  no  great  harm  could 
have  been  done ;  but,  unfortunately,  a  dis- 
turbing force  here  intenrened,  sufficient 
entirely  to  vitiate  the  soundness  of  the 
original  operation.  I  have  already  alluded 
to  the  immense  competition  for  land  in  Ire- 
land, and  shown  how  completely  it  placed 
the  tenant  at  the  mercy  of  his  landlord ; 
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koir,  io  fteiy  what  were  knavn  as  nek* 
rents  were  the  resolt. 

Bat  it  is  s  greet  mistake  to  sufipoee  that 
this  sTstem  of  rsck-reoting  was  imiTenallj 
preraleat  in  Ireland.  In  the  sooth  and 
west»  indeed,  it  was  only  too  prevalent; 
and  the  landlords  of  to-daj  are  still  reap- 
ing the  wfairiwind  their  fathers  sowed.  Bnt 
in  the  north,  from  Tarioos  oaosee  snffi- 
eiently  obvious,  into  which  there  is  no  rea* 
son  I  should  now  enter,  a  system  of  extor* 
tionste  rents  was  never  introdoeed.  The 
landlords  of  the  north  felt  that  it  was,  in 
the  main,  against  their  interest  to  squeeze 
from  their  tenants  the  utmost  that  could 
be  obtained.  It  was  very  rarely  that  the 
rent  demanded  was  equal  to  the  competi- 
tion price.  As  in  a  eourt  of  justice,  when 
the  accused  has  no  defender,  the  Judge 
himself  becomes  his  counsel,  so  the  Ulster 
landlords  thought  it  to  be  their  duty  and 
interest  to  protect  the  tenants  against 
themselves,  and  instead  of  fixing  the  rent 
at  what  the  tenant  proposed  to  give,  they 
eut  it  down  to  what  the  land  could  iisirly 
pay.  But,  my  Lords,  unhappily,  partly  in 
consequence  of  the  vicious  system  by  which 
the  relations  of  landlord  and  tenant  in  Ire- 
land were  regulated,  partly  in  consequence 
of  the  want  of  foresight  of  former  genera- 
tions, the  benefits  which  the  landlords  of 
Ulster  were  thus  anxious  to  provide  for 
their  tenants  has  been  only  partially  le- 
oured  )  for,  my  Lords,  that  passion  for  the 
acquisition  of  land,  that  extravagant  com- 
petition which  was  its  result — curbed  in 
one  direotion  by  the  moderation  of  the 
landlords-^worked  out  for  itself  a  new 
channel,  through  which  it  could  rush  to 
the  utmost  limits  of  indulgence. 

When  the  offer  of  an  enormous  rent 
upon  the  part  of  a  tenant  anxious  to  obtain 
a  fhrm,  was  not  found  sufficient  to  lecare 
for  him  the  preference  of  the  landlord  to  the 
prejudice  of  the  other  applicants,  the  pay- 
ment of  the  outgoin^^  tenant  of  an  exorbi- 
tant sum,  nominally  m  consideration  of  his 
improrements,  was  found  to  be  more  suo- 
oessful.  The  mischief  resulting  from  the 
introduction  of  such  an  exaggeration  of 
value  was  not  immediately  apparent.  The 
landlord  did  not  like  to  stand  in  his  old 
tenant's  way,  when  thus  making  a  good 
bargain ;  It  reoonoiled  the  outgoing  man 
to  the  removal  from  his  farm  (always  such 
a  diffloulty  in  the  path  of  the  landlord  in 
Ireland),  whiles  above  all,  the  larger  the 
mm  thus  paid,  the  more  ample  became  tlie 
mi  out  of  which  the  landlord  was  able  to 

>ay  himself  the  whole  of  the  arrears. 
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wUek  kis  agent's  mismanagecaent  or  neg- 
Icet  had  snflered  to  aecnmulate  on  the 
farm  dnring  the  late  tenant's  oeevpaney. 
Tknsy  an  ontgeing  tenant,  on  the  termina- 
tioii  of  his  oeenpaney,  may  have  been 
fairly  entitled  to  the  snm  of  501.,  in  eon- 
sideratjon  of  sonne  frrm-ofliee  he  tnay  have 
lately  built — ^the  arrear,  however,  doe  by 
kiffl  to  the  office  amounts  to  1002. — ^the  in* 
coming  tenant  has  been  mad  enough  to 
offer  1501.  for  the  fkrm,  and  the  landlord 
approves  ^  the  bargain,  inasmnch  as  he 
intercepts  1001.  of  the  pnrehase-money  as 
due  to  himself  for  arrears,  while  50{.  still 
remains  to  satisfy  the  ejected  occupier, 
and  divert  his  mind  from  all  thoughts  of 
exacting  summary  vengeance  on  hie  land- 
lord for  turning  him  out  upon  the  world. 

Thus,  in  a  short  time,  paKly  in  conse- 
quence of  the  foolish  desire  for  the  acqai- 
sition  of  land  on  the  part  of  the  tenant — 
partly,  in  consequence  of  tho  short-sighted 
policy  on  tho  part  of  the  landlord,  did  the 
sum  received  by  the  outgoing  tenant  from 
his  successor  lose  all  relationship  whatever 
to  the  real  value  of  the  improvements,  for 
which  it  was  supposed  to  be  the  equivalent. 
The  theory  of  the  transaction  was  lo&t 
sight  of,  and  nothing  but  the  custom  re- 
mained, under  which  it  was  considered,  in 
many  parts  of  the  country,  that  the  tenant 
had  a  right  to  sell  his  interest  in  his  hold- 
ing to  the  highest  bidder ;  and  that  it  wss 
an  infraction  of  the  custom  of  tenant-right 
for  the  landlord  to  attempt  to  modify  the 
competition,  or  exeroise  any  choice  among 
the  competitors  for  his  own  land. 

Now,  my  Lords,  having  paid  great  at- 
tention to  the  subjeet^-having  studied  its 
working  painfully  and  earnestly  for  some 
years — I  have  no  hesitation  In  saying,  upon 
my  honour  and  conscience,  that  a  more 
unbusinesB-like  or  mischievous  system,  both 
as  regards  the  landlord  and  as  regards  the 
tenant,  could  not  have  been  invented*  All 
the  benefit  arising  from  the  moderation  on 
the  part  of  the  landlord  was  entirely  eoun- 
teraoted  ;  the  margin  of  profit  he  had  been 
desirous  to  leave  to  the  tenant  was  com- 
pletely swallowed  up-^his  very  indulcence 
and  kindness  aggravated  the  misohi^,  for 
it  made  men  more  desirous  to  become  his 
tenants,  and  stimulated  cempetition-^fais 
very  virtues  thus  becoming  an  element  of 
value  as  against  himself;  while  he  foend 
that,  notwithstanding  all  his  endeavours  to 
let  the  land  at  a  fair  rate,  every  tenant  on 
his  estate  was  paying,  one  way  or  anotheo 
a  most  exorbiunt  %n-lilj 
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pereeiye,  that  if  on  his  entry  into  a  farm, 
for  which  he  is  charged  a  fair  rent,  a 
tenant  shall  haye  to  spend,  we  will  saj, 
five,  eight,  or  ten  pounds  an  acre  besides 
in  purchase-money  (and  such,  my  Lords, 
to  this  day  is  no  uncommon  price  to  be 
paid  for  the  mere  occupation  of  land  on 
which  the  improvements  ar^  absolutely 
scarcely  worth  anything),  he  is  but  paying 
up  beforehand  so  many  years'  purchase  of 
the  yearly  difference  between  a  fair  rent 
and  a  rack-rent.  Moreover,  my  Lords,  it 
must  be  particularly  remembered,  that  in 
order  to  pay  this  enormous  sum,  amount- 
ing to  sometimes  from  200{.  to  5002.,  the 
tenant  had  to  go  to  the  money  lender  and 
borrow  at  the  rate  of  ten,  twenty,  nay, 
fifty  per  cent ;  and  thus  he  entered  upon 
the  prosecution  of  his  enterprise,  not  only 
destitute  of  capital,  but  saddled  with  an 
enormous  debt,  the  interest  of  which  he 
had  to  provide  every  year  with  more  un- 
failing exactitude  even  than  his  rent. 

But  as  it  was  to  be  supposed,  my  Lords, 
this  system  so  vicious  in  principle,  so  ruin- 
ous in  practice,  has  on  the  first  emergency 
completely  broken  down.  The  potato 
failure  came  in  1846  ;  and  in  exactly  the 
same  manner  as  the  proprietor  of  an  en- 
cumbered estate  found  the  narrow  margin 
of  his  income  which  remained,  after  the 
annual  charges  had  been  paid,  suddenly 
disappear  beneath  the  pressure  of  the 
times,  so  did  the  unfortunate  tenant-farmer 
of  Ulster  discover,  when  too  late,  that  it 
was  no  longer  possible  for  him  to  pay  from 
the  margin  left,  after  the  landlord's  rent 
had  been  deducted,  the  interest  of  the 
debt,  which  at  the  commencement  of  his 
occupation  he  had  contracted.  My  Lords, 
since  1846,  upwards  of  sixty  tenants  have 
left  my  estate :  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten, 
these  unfortunate  persons  were  driven  to 
the  wall,  not  by  any  proceedings  on  ray 
part,  but  in  consequence  of  the  persecution 
of  those  creditors  from  whom  twenty, 
thirty,  or  forty  years  before  they  had  bor- 
rowed the  purchase-money  to  pay  for  their 
farms,  and  between  whose  prosecutions  and 
themselves  they  actually  entreated  me  to 
interpose  my  prior  right  of  distraint. 

Such,  then,  my  Lords,  was  the  famous 
custom  of  the  Ulster  Tenant-Right.  I 
have  dwelt  at  some  length  upon  it,  as  being 
anxious  to  confute  the  monstrous  misrepre- 
sentations of  which  it  has  been  the  subject, 
and  lo  show  how  untenable  are  the  preten- 
wUeh  have  sometimes  been  founded 

at  the  same  time,  bad 


and  unfortunate  as  the  results  of  such  a 
practice  may  be,  I  trust — I  am  sure,  this 
House  will  ha?e  impartiality  enough  to 
perceive,  that  the  difficulty  for  which  the 
custom  of  tenant-right  was  a  clumsy  and 
ineffective  remedy,  still  exists,  not  only  in 
Ulster,  but  all  over  Ireland  ;  and  we  must 
remember,  my  Lords,  that  it  is  not  for  a 
mere  province,  but  for  the  whole  island, 
that  we  are  going  to  legislate,  and  that 
the  very  fact  of  a  necessity  having  arisen 
for  revising  the  body  of  laws  by  which  the 
relationship  of  landlord  and  tenant  are 
regulated,  compels  us  more  inevitably  to 
deal  with  this  difficulty,  and  to  recognise 
this  element  in  the  case.  For,  my  Lords, 
however  we  may  argue  in  the  abstract,  the 
actual  state  of  things  is  simply  this— - 
within  the  last  few  years,  most  of  the  oc- 
cupiers of  land  in  Ireland  have  spent  large 
sums  in  executing  improvements  of  a  per- 
manent character  on  their  farms,  on  the 
strength — not  of  a  contract,  into  which  no 
opportunities  were  given  them  to  enter — 
but  on  the  faith  of  a  custom  established 
and  acted  under  with  the  consent  of  the 
landlord,  or  else  on  the  faith  of  that  semi- 
feudal  feeling,  which,  till  the  famine  swept 
the  old  world  away,  made  each  respectable 
tenant  feel  sure  that  he  would  be  allowed 
to  remain  in  the  uninterrupted  enjoyment 
of  his  land  and  the  improvements  he  had 
introduced  upon  it,  until  he  should  have 
had  opportunities  of  reaping  a  profit  from 
bis  investments.  The  question,  then,  that 
I  would  venture  to  submit  to  your  Lordships 
is  simply  this — Ought  not,  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, something  be  done  to  secure 
to  the  outgoing  tenant  the  repayment  of 
so  much  of  his  money  sunk  in  the  im- 
provements of  his  farm,  as  the  value  of 
those  improvements  may  justify,  the  re- 
turn which  he  may  already  have  obtained 
from  them  during  his  occupancy  being 
fully  allowed  for?  How,  otherwise,  my 
Lords,  can  we  hope  to  remedy  the  present 
disjointed  system  ?  Shall  the  landlord,  as 
in  England,  be  called  upon  to  make  the 
improvements  ?  My  Lords,  unless  each 
proprietor  has  a  million  of  money,  and  a 
heart  of  stone — unless  he  is  content  to 
make  his  estate  a  tabula  ra«a— unless  he 
has  the  eourage  to  reduce  the  number  of 
his  tenants  from  2,000  to  200,  the  English 
system  could  not  be  introduced  during  the 
next  half-century  into  Ireland  ;  and  I  con- 
fess I  am  not  altogether  an  ardent  admirer 
of  that  spirit  of  improvement  not  entirely 
unknown  to  history — Solitudineim  faciunt, 
etpaoevn  appellant. 
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By  legalising  the  custom  of  tenant-right? 
— I  think  I  have  said  sufficient  to  show 
how  impracticahle  would  he  that  remedy. 

By  leaving  things  as  they  are,  and  trust- 
ing to  the  good  feeling  of  the  landlords 
to  leave  the  tenants  in  the  uninterrupted 
enjoyment  of  their  improvementSy  and  to 
see  that  justice  is  ohtained  on  the  expira- 
tion of  their  tenancy  ? 

My  Lords,  I  am  perfectly  aware  that 
such  an  alternative  would  he  the  one  most 
congenial  to  this  House  ;  your  Lordships, 
judging  hy  your  own  feelings,  hy  your  own 
sense  of  honour,  reflecting  on  what  is  your 
own  practice  on  such  occasions,  will  have 
difficulty  in  conceiving  the  possibility  of 
Buch  injustice  being  perpetrated  as  that 
against  which  I  believe  it  is  necessary  to 
guard.  But,  unfortunately,  my  Lords, 
your  Lordships  are  not  the  only  proprietors 
in  Ireland  ;  there  are  men  possessing  pro- 
perty in  Ireland,  in  whose  honour,  in  whose 
sense  of  justice,  in  whose  compassion,  I, 
for  one,  my  Lords,  have  no  confidence 
whatever.  Why,  my  Lords,  doubtless, 
none  of  your  Lordships  would  have  acted 
after  this  fashion : — The  proprietor  of  a 
large  estate  in  the  west  of  Ireland,  from 
which  he  is  a  constant  absentee,  received 
a  communication  from  his  agent  to  the 
effect,  that  the  harsh  and  rigorous  mea- 
sures of  which  he  had  become  the  unwill- 
ing instrument  had  resulted  in  his  receiv- 
ing several  threatening  letters,  and  that, 
therefore,  he  wished  to  know  what,  under 
these  circumstances,  ho  was  to  do; — the 
poor  gentleman  wrote  in  great  trepida- 
tion, for  in  those  times,  and  in  that  part  of 
the  country,  a  threatening  letter  was  a 
document  pregnant  with  meaning.  In 
reply,  the  principal  dates  from  his  club  in 
London  this  Spartan  response  : — "  Sir, 
you  will  have  the  goodness  to  make  the 
tenantry  on  my  estate  clearly  understand, 
that  their  shooting  you  will  not  have  the 
slightest  effect  in  intimidating  me."  Now, 
my  Lords,  although  I  do  not  suppose 
any  of  your  Lordships  would  have  been 
disposed  to  exhibit  this  kind  of  vicarious 
courage,  yet,  because  your  Lordships  are 
disposed  to  do  justice,  and  more  than  jus- 
tice, to  your  tenantry,  it  is  no  proof  that 
others  may  not  be  capable  of  performing 
acts  of  baseness,  which  this  House  may, 
perhaps,  conceive  to  be  incredible.  More- 
over, my  Lords,  in  matters  of  business,  it 
is  host  for  all  parties  that  as  little  as  pos- 
sible should  be  left  to  what  is  called  good 
feeling.  A  statesman  should  take  it  for 
granted,  in  regulating  the  relation  of  par- 
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ties  having  conflicting  interests,  that  each 
man  is  likely  to  insist  upon  whatever  he  is 
legally  entitled  to,  without  too  conscien- 
tious a  consideration  of  the  equitable 
claims  of  others,  and,  therefore,  in  my 
opinion,  it  is  best  for  all  parties  that  the 
tenant  should  have  some  more  tangible 
security  tha»  an  indefinite  custom,  or  a 
tacit  and  too  easily  violated  understaad- 
ing. 

My  Lords,  during  the  course  of  this  de- 
bate, frequent  allusion  has  been  made  to 
the  state  of  transition  in  which  Ireland 
now  finds  herself-;  this  state  of  transition 
has  been  adduced  as  a  reason  why  wd 
should  not  interfere.  My  Lords,  I  would 
insist  upon  the  fact  of  our  being  in  a  transi- 
tory state  as  one  of  the  most  urgent  rea- 
sons which  renders  interference  absolutely 
necessary.  A  great  change  is  taking  place 
in  the  proprietary  of  Ireland  ;  and  though 
an  understanding  did  once  exist  between 
the  landlord  and  his  tenant,  this  under- 
standing is  no  longer  sufficient  to  afford  to 
the  tenant  the  required  security. 

Old  families  are  disappearing — new  men 
have  purchased  their  estates,  with  busi- 
ness-like habits  and  advanced  views  re- 
specting the  management  of  property — 
who  look,  as  they  ought  to  look,  to  making 
their  estates  pay.  Pharaohs  are  every- 
where rising  up  who  know  not  Joseph — 
who  cannot  be  expected  to  consider  them- 
selves bound  by  such  tacit  and  unusual  un- 
derstandings— who  naturally  will  consider 
no  claims  but  what  are  guaranteed  by 
parchment  and  law — and  who  must  be 
expected  at  once  to  deal  summarily  with  all 
interests,  claims,  &c.,  in  support  of  which 
the  tenant  can  only  plead  an  ill-defined, 
ill-understood  custom,  or  the  careless  good- 
natured  assurances  given  by  one,  who  was 
some  time,  indeed,  his  landlord,  but  has 
since  himself  become  a  ruined  outcast  ou 
the  face  of  the  earth. 

The  argument,  then,  which  I  would  ven- 
ture to  urge  in  support  of  the  tenant's 
claim  for  legislative  interference,  is  simply 
this :  from  circumstances,  over  which  the 
tenantry  of  Ireland  had  no  control,  and  for 
which  they  were  not  responsible,  it  became 
necessary  for  them  to  execute  improve- 
ments on  their  farms  of  a  permanent  cha- 
racter, without  being  able  previously  to 
protect  themselves  by  any  adequate  con- 
tract. To  a  certain  extent,  however,  a 
degree  of  security,  almost  tantamount  to 
that  guaranteed  by  a  contract,  was  afford- 
ed to  them  by  an  understanding  or  cus- 
toffli  wUohi  though  differing  in  its  modus 
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o^^andi  in  different  parts  of  Ireland,  was, 
nerertheless,  in  one  shape  or  another, 
almost  universally  prevalent. 

Latterly,  however,  in  consequence  of  the 
'  great  revolution,  and  the  breaking  up  of 
the  old  state  of  things  which  has  taken 
place,  these  semi-feudal  and  ill-defined  un- 
derstandings, which  once  existed  between 
a  former  race  of  landlords  and  their  te- 
nants, is  no  longer  found  to  give  the  ne- 
cessary security,  and  the  tenantry  are, 
therefore,  anxious  to  substitute  for  an 
equitable  right  under  an  uncertain  custom, 
a  legal  right  under  a  definite  law. 

In  order  to  meet  this  case,  then,  my 
Lords,  I  have  ventured  to  lay  upon  the 
table  of  this  House  a  Bill,  whose  opera- 
tion is  solely  confined  to  the  past — whose 
sole  object  is  to  effect  a  settlement  with 
regard  to  the  past,  in  order  to  pave  the 
way  for  the  introduction  of  a  sounder  sys- 
tem for  the  future.  The  only  sure  founda- 
tion upon  which  the  relationship  of  land- 
lord and  tenant  ought  to  depend,  is  the 
foundation  of  contract,  and,  therefore,  the 
character  of  this  Bill  is  simply  retrospec- 
tive :  it  recognises  as  a  principle,  that 
with  the  effluxion  of  time  the  tenant's  in- 
terest in  his  improvements  doth  necessarily 
lapse  ;  and  that  the  duration  of  the  term 
over  which  a  claim  for  compensation  may 
run,  should  vary  with  the  class  of  improve- 
ments for  which  compensation  is  claimed. 

I  feel  that  I  ought  to  apologise  to  your 
Lordships  for  occupying  your  attention  at 
BO  great  a  length,  but  I  am  sure  this  House 
will  look  with  indulgence  upon  what  has 
been  only  an  attempt  to  fulfil  that  which  I 
considered  a  duty. 

The  LORD  CHANCELLOR  said,  he 
did  not  wish  to  trespass  for  any  time  on 
the  attention  of  their  Lordships,  but  he 
rose  to  say  a  few  words  in  consequence  of 
an  appeal  which  had  been  made  indirectly 
to  himself.  His  noble  Friend  on  the  cross 
benches  (Lord  Monteagle)  had  made  an 
appeal  to  those  Members  of  their  Lord- 
ships' House  who  were  commonly  called 
the  "law  Lords,"  to  take  care  that  no- 
thing was  done  in  these  Bills  which  would 
lead  to  the  perpetration  of  private  injus- 
tice. It  was  not  more  certainly,  though 
perhaps  more  obviously,  the  duty  of  those 
noble  Lords  who  owed  the  honour  of  their 
seats  in  their  Lordships'  House  to  the 
share  they  had  taken  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  law,  to  watch  over  such  mea- 
sures, than  it  was  the  duty  of  the  rest 
of  their  Lordships ;  for  himself  he  could 
only  say  that,  unless  he  waa   satisfied 


that  there  would  be  nothing  in  the  Bills 
when  they  had  gone  through  the  ordeal  of 
the  Committee  calculated  to  do  injustice, 
he  should  feel  himself  bound  to  oppose  the 
second  reading.  He  felt  satisfied  that  no 
injustice  need  be  done.  He  was  quite  at 
issue  with  his  noble  and  learned  Friend 
the  Lord  Chief  Justice  when  he  said  that 
a  compensation  Bill  must  be  either  unjust 
or  absurd.  It  must  be  absurd,  the  noble 
and  learned  Lord  said,  because,  if  there 
were  no  contract,  the  tenant  might  be 
turned  out  at  a  moment's  warning  ;  or 
unjust,  because  if  there  was  a  contract 
they  would  make  people  pay  for  that  in 
respect  of  which  no  agreement  was  made. 
He  agreed  with  his  noble  and  learned 
Friend  that  great  benefit  would  arise  if 
the  relations  of  landlord  and  tenant  ih 
Ireland  were  always  founded  upon  clear 
and  well-defined  contracts.  The  true 
mode  of  legislating  on  this  subject,  as 
well  as  the  most  safe  and  efficacious, 
was  to  give  the  greatest  facility  for  con- 
tracts, and  the  greatest  facilities  for  en- 
forcing them.  When  that  was  done  by 
Parliament,  Parliament  had  done  nearly 
all  which  legislation  could  effect.  He 
thought  his  noble  and  learned  Friend  kept 
one  point  out  of  mind  when  he  asserted 
that  any  enactment  for  prospective  com- 
pensation must  be  absurd  where  the  par- 
ties had  not  contracted  to  that  effect.  It 
was  this — that  when  people  entered  into 
contracts  they  rarely  foresaw  all  the 
contingencies  that  might  arise.  The  re- 
lations of  life  presented  many  such  in- 
stances, and  particularly  in  those  between 
landlord  and  tenant,  ana  therefore  in  num- 
berless instances  the  law  laid  down  what 
should  be  the  relation  between  parties  in 
the  absence  of  express  contracts.  He 
might  refer,  amongst  other  things,  to  what 
were  called  in  law  "emblements,"  and  to 
the  customs  of  the  country.  These  were 
admitted  in  different  contracts,  and  de- 
pended upon  a  variety  of  conditions  ;  so 
that,  in  view  of  them,  he  could  not  agree 
with  his  noble  and  learned  Friend  that 
there  was  any  absurdity  in  making  pro- 
vision for  prospective  compensation  where 
the  parties  had  not  stipulated  for  them- 
selves. Retrospective  compensation  stood 
upon  a  very  different  footing  ;  and  he  con- 
fessed he  looked  upon  this  portion  of  the 
noble  Earl's  measure  with  some  trepida- 
tion. At  the  same  time,  he  did  not  pre- 
tend to  say  there  might  not  be  cases  in 
which  it  might  not  be  just  that  some  such 
compensation  should  be  made.  In  particular 
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districid,  for  example,  or  at  particular 
places,  the  custom  might  prevail  so  eom- 
mouly  that  it  would  be  an  injustice  not  to 
permit  it  to  be  enforced.  But  the  noble 
EarFs  measure  went  a  great  deal  beyond 
what  was  just.  In  conclusion,  he  had  no 
hesitation  in  agreeing  to  the  second  read- 
ing of  these  Bills,  not  meaning  thereby  to 
pledge  himself  to  do  anything  calculated 
to  do  injustice.  The  objection  of  injus- 
tice applied  mainly  to  the  Landlord  and 
Tenant  Bill.  As  to  the  power  proposed 
to  be  given  to  tenants  for  life  by  the 
Leasing  Powers  Bill,  he  could  not  admit 
that  the  question  of  justice  or  injustice 
applied,  because  every  country  had  a  right 
to  say  the  land  should  be  held  and  enjoyed 
under  such  regulations  as  were  best  adapt- 
ed to  the  social  wants  of  the  community. 
Once  establish  that  it  would  be  for  the 
social  interest  of  Ireland  that  extended 
powers  of  leasing  should  be  given,  and  no 
man  would  be  permitted  to  enter  into  con- 
tracts which  would  militate  against  the 
general  interest.  He  had  authority  from 
Lord  St.  Leonards,  who  was  unable  to 
attend,  to  say  that,  though  he  was  a  party 
to  some  of  the  Bills  before  the  House,  yet 
he  wished  to  guard  himself  against  being 
uuderstood  to  support  anything  in  them 
that  might  be  found  to  be  inconsistent 
with  strict  justice. 

Ths  Earl  of  DONOUOHMORE  re- 
plied. 

Motion  agreed  to ;  Bills  read  2* ;  as 
also  Law  of  Landlord  and  Tenant  (Ireland) 
Bill,  Powers  of  Leasing  (Ireland)  Bill, 
Tenants'  Improvement  Consolidation  (Ire- 
land) Bill,  Compensation  for  Tenants  (Ire- 
land) Bill ;  and  Bills  referred  to  a  Select 
Committee. 

Bouse  adjourned  to  Thursday  next. 
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Amendment ;  Highways  (South  Wales) ;  Church 
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sure  ;  Consolidated  Fund  (£8,000,000). 

THE  RUSSIANS  AT  KHIVA— QUESTION. 
Mb.  H.  G.  LIDDBLL  said,  be  rose  to 
call  tbe  attention  of  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  President  of  the  Board  of  Con- 
trol to  the  following  paragraph,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Times  of  that  morning : — 

"  Tbe  intelUgeiice  of  the  establishment  of  a 
Roidan  anay  on  the  Ozas  is  eoaflrmed ;  abo. 

The  Lard  ChaneeUar 


that  an  allianee,  offensiTO  and  defimtiTS,  has  beea 
concluded  between  the  Russians  and  Dost  Ma« 
homed,  the  Khan  of  Khiva,  and  the  Khan  of  Bok- 
hara." 

He  wished  to  know  whether  the  report  of 
the  advance  of  the  Russians  to  the  Ozus 
was  correct,  and  also  whether  the  Govern- 
ment had  received  any  authentic  intelli* 
gence  of  the  conclusion  of  any  such  al- 
liance between  the  Czar,  the  Khans  of 
Bokhara  and  Khiva,  and  Dost  Mahomed  ? 
Sir  CHARLES  WOOD  said,  with  re- 
gard to  the  advance  of  the  Russians,  it 
would  be  certainly  difficult  to  prove  a  nega- 
tive, but  he  believed  there  was  not  the 
slightest  truth  in  the  statement.  The 
Government  had  not  received  any  informa- 
tion of  the  kind ;  on  tbe  contrary,  the  last 
news  the  Government  had  received  ren- 
dered it  almost  certain  that  the  report 
could  not  be  true.  That  information  was 
contained  in  a  letter  from  Mr.  Stevens,  our 
Consul  at  Tabrees,  dated  January  4th,  in 
which  he  reported  a  conversation  he  had 
had  with  a  Mr.  KbanikofF,  an  old  Russian 
friend  :— 

"  In  the  course  of  conyersation  (said  Mr.  Ste- 
vens) I  introduced  the  subject  of  the  reported  Rus- 
sian expedition  to  Khiva  and  Bokhara;  Mr. 
Khanikoff  denied  that  anything  of  the  kind  had 
taken  plaoe.  He  said  the  report  must  have  origi- 
nated in  the  followinff  manner: — Some  subjects 
of  Kokan  had  erected  a  fort  within  the  Russian 
boundary,  on  the  right  bank  of  Syr  Dagria;  & 
body  of  Russians  was  despatebed  thither,  and, 
after  destroying  the  fort,  returned  to  its  qnaiters 
at  Kaimak." 

Now  the  Syr  Dagria  was  a  river  which  ran 
along  the  Russian  boundary  into  the  Lake 
of  Aral  on  the  north-cast,  while,  on  the 
contrary,  the  Oxus,  which  passed  through 
Khiva,  ran  into  the  Lake  of  Aral  at  ita 
south  end ;  so  that  it  was  not  at  all  pro- 
bable that  the  Russians  had  advanced  so 
far.  With  regard  to  the  second  question 
— whether  the  Government  had  any  infor- 
matibn  respecting  the  conclusion  of  an 
alliance  between  the  Czar,  the  Klians  of 
Khiva  and  Bokhara,  and  Dost  Mahomed, 
he  could  only  say  they  had  no  such  infor- 
mation, and  he  believed  the  story  to  be 
equally  destitute  of  foundation,  as  the  de- 
spatch received  this  morning  from  Lahore, 
in  the  Punjab,  quoted  some  intelligenco 
from  a  news-letter  at  Cabul,  dated  27th  of 
December,  which  represented  Dost  Ma- 
homed as  bnsily  engaged  in  hostilities  with 
his  brother,  and  fearful — needlessly  fear- 
ful, he  must  say — of  an  invasion  of  our 
troops  into  his  country;  but  no  mention 
whatdTer  was  made  of  an  alliance  with  the 
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Russfafis  $  and  indeed,  apparently,  Dost 
Maboroed  already  had  his  hands  too  full  to 
be  able  to  turn  hU  attention  that  way. 

CONVENTUAL    AND   MONASTIC    INSTI- 

TTJTIONS. 
Ma«  T.  CHAMBBRS,  in  rising  to  move 
for  the  appointment  of  a  Select  Committee 
to  inquire  into  the  number  and  rate  of  in* 
crease  of  conventual  and  monastic  institu- 
tions in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  re- 
lation in  which  they  stand  to  existing  law  ; 
and  to  consider  whether  any,  and  if  any, 
what  further  legislation  is  required  on  the 
subject,  saidt  I  cannot  help  thinking,  Sir, 
that  this  is  one  of  those  questions  which, 
in  themselves,  might  be  easily  and  satis- 
factorily settled,  but  which,  unhappily,  can 
never  be  discussed  without  great  incidental 
disadvantage  from  being,  almost  unavoid- 
ably, mixed  up  with  other  considerations 
not  necessarily  belonging  to  them,  and  from 
exciting  sentiments  and  feelings  not  proper 
to  the  discussion  of  such  questions.  The 
subject  which  I  have  now  the  honour  to 
submit  to  the  House  is  not,  in  any  sense  of 
the  wordy  a  spiritual  or  religious  one,  but 
is  one  of  a  civil,  social,  and  political  cha- 
racter. Yet  I  cannot  be  ignorant  that,  in 
bringing  it  forward,  I  do  most  uninten- 
tionally, and  greatly  to  my  regret,  excite 
strong  feelings  in  the  minds  of  many  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  who  belong  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  communion,  or  who  repre- 
sent Roman  Catholic  constituencies.  Nor 
can  I  conceal  from  myself  the  fact,  that  in 
addition  to  this  incidental  but  heavy  dis- 
advantage, I  have  also  to  contend  against 
the  active  and  decided  hostility  of  the  Go- 
vernment.' Tet  if  I  wanted,  in  a  single 
sentence,  to  propound  to  Her  Majesty *8 
Ministers  an  argument  at  least  for  their 
forbearance,  I  should  find  it  in  the  striking 
and  significant  fact  that  a  Member  of  this 
House,  in  the  year  1854,  in  this  Protestant 
country,  more  than  300  years  after  the 
Reformation,  is  asking  for  a  Committee  to 
inquire  into  the  number  and  the  rate  of 
increase  of  conventual  and  monastic  insti- 
tutions! a  circumstance  of  itself  well  cal- 
culated to  arrest  the  attention  of  every 
statesman  and  legislator  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  Ko  doubt  this  is 'a  question 
which,  on  many  accounts,  may  be  embar- 
rassing to  hen.  Members  in  relation  to 
their  constituents,  and  to  the  Government 
in  relation  to  its  supporters ;  but  it  is  in 
the  discharge  of  what  I  believe  to  be  a 
great  public  duty  that  I  bring  it  forward, 
and  I  can  assnre  the  House  that  I  propose 


on  the  present,  as  on  the  li^t  occasion,  to 
perform  that  duty  with  a  due  regard  to  the 
reelings  of  others,  and  to  mention  the  facts 
which  I  desire  to  bring  before  the  House 
without,  if  I  can  help  it,  exciting  religious 
animosities  among  the  different  classes  of 
the  community.  I  really  believe.  Sir,  that 
I  should  have  no  difficulty  in  securing  the 
attention  of  the  House  and  the  Govern- 
ment to  this  matter,  were  they  fully  in- 
formed on  the  mere  arithmetic  of  the 
question,  of  the  actual  number  of  conven- 
tual and  monastic  institutions  which  now 
exist  in  England  and  Ireland,  and  of  their 
rate  of  increase.  I  begin,  therefore,  with 
the  statistics  of  the  subject.  I  learn  from 
the  Homan  Catholic  Register  for  1853 — 
an  authority  which  nobody  in  this  House 
will  be  disposed  to  dispute— that  in  January 
of  that  year,  more  than  twelve  months 
ago,  there  were  in  England  seventy-five 
convents,  and  in  Ireland  128,  being  a 
total  of  203.  But  that  does  not  include 
the  whole  number,  because,  in  addition  to 
the  Roman  Catholic  nunneries,  there  are 
others — I  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  the 
precise  number,  but  they  may  be  set  down, 
oonjecturally,  at  seventeen — belonging  to 
what  is  called  the  Anglo-Gatholic  commu- 
nion. The  whole  number  of  convents, 
tberefare,  in  England  and  Ireland,  at  the 
beginning  of  1853  was  about  220.  Now 
that  fact  is  in  itself  a  very  significant  one. 
But  it  is  doubly  important  when  taken  in 
connection  with  what  was  the  state  of 
things  in  England  in  respect  to  Roman 
Catholic  religious  institutions  a  few  years 
ago.  I  am  informed  by  the  Roman  Ca* 
tholic  BegistST  that,  in  1843,  there  were 
only  fifty-six  convents  altogether  in  the 
United  Kingdom ;  and,  therefore,  in  ten 
years  there  had  been  an  increase  of  nearly 
400  per  cent,  or  an  average  increase  of 
forty  per  cent  per  annum.  But  that  is 
not  all,  nor  is  the  full  significance  of  these 
statistics  yet  apparent,  for,  unfortunately, 
the  rate  of  increase  has  not  been  uniform, 
but  gradually  and  rapidly  accelerating ; 
for  while  in  the  four  years  previous  to 
1851  the  number  of  new  institutions  esta- 
blished was  nineteen^  in  1851  the  number 
was  nine,  and  in  1852 — the  last  year  to 
which  the  accounts  refer — it  was  thirteen. 
I  will  now  give  the  House  the  statistics  of 
monasteries.  I  find  from  the  Roman 
Catholic  Register  that  in  January,  1853, 
there  were  in  existence  seventy-two  monas- 
teries in  Ireland,  and  as,  according  to  the 
best  information  I  can  get,  there  wei*e  in 
1843,  aixty  only,  it  follows  that  the  in- 
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crease  in  the  last  ten  years  bad  been  twenty 
per  cent.  Now,  Sir,  tbat  tbese  statistics 
give  no  exaggerated  view  of  the  actual 
numbers  of  the  institutions  in  question  may 
be  shown  by  reference  to  other  authorities. 
Dr.  Wiseman,  in  his  answer  to  some  Lec- 
tures on  Convents  by  the  Rev.  Hobart 
Seymour,  uses  these  words,  "  Fortunately 
England  possesses  religious  institutions 
(nunneries)  in  every  great  town,  and  in 
many  rural  districts.  Ireland  is,  thank 
God,  full  of  them."  In  addition  to  testi- 
mony thus  unimpeachable,  we  have  the 
following  from  a  Roman  Catholic  layman, 
writing  some  years  ago  in  the  Iilew  Monthly 
Magazine : — 

"  Tbo  religiouB  houses  havo  been  on  a  rapid  in- 
crease for  several  years  past,  and  if  continued  on 
their  present  scale,  will,  undoubtedly,  soon  mul- 
tiply to  an  extent  equal  to  their  pristine  vigour 
before  the  days  of  the  Reformation.  The  great 
misfortune  is,  that  in  their  constitution  and  pur- 
poses but  little  renovation  has  been  effected^  and 
the  slavish  indifference  to  all  good,  and  insidious 
application  to  which  they  can  be  applied  by  the 
designing,  so  conspicuous  in  the  cloisters  of  old, 
are  the  objections  to  their  existence  now." 

It  has  been  asserted,  over  and  over  again, 
that,  in  bringing  this  subject  before  the 
House,  I  am  taking  a  course  utterly  abhor- 
rent to  the  feelings  of  all  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic laity  throughout  the  kingdom.  [  Cries  of 
**  Hear,  hear  !"  from  the  Irish  members.] 
Just  so ;  you  re-echo  the  assertion  by  your 
cheers ;  but  it  is,  nevertheless,  my  deep 
conviction  that  the  step  I  now  take  is  not 
so  repugnant  as  you  imagine  to  the  feel- 
ings of  the  lay  members  of  your  Church. 
I  find  proof  of  this  in  the  extract  I  have 
just  read  ;  and  if  you  desire  further  evi- 
dence, I  have  it  at  hand  in  a  letter  which 
I  received  last  year  from  a  person  in  Drog- 
heda,  at  a  time  when,  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  Ireland,  public  meet- 
ings were  held  to  denounce  in  unmeasured 
terms  the  views  which  I  had  ventured  to 
express  in  this  House  on  the  subject  of 
conventual  and  monastic  institutions.  The 
letter  is  dated  June  15,  and  the  writer 
says : — 

"  I  beg  leave  to  offer  some  local  intelligence 
that  may  assist  you  in  your  Bill  for  the  Inspection 
of  Nunneries.  This  is  a  town  in  which  there  are 
two  very  extensive  convents,  three  monasteries 
for  monks,  six  chapels,  and  about  one  hundred 
clergy  of  all  sorts.  You  may,  therefore,  suppose 
the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  have  much  influence. 
These  clergy  got  up  the  requisition  to  call  a  meet- 
ing on  the  subject  of  your  Bill.  Influences  were 
brought  to  bear  on  parties  to  lend  their  names ; 
but  when  the  day  and  hour  of  meeting  came,  there 
were  not  six  persons  present  to  move  the  resolu- 
tions, and  no  rabble.     The  poorer  sort  stayed 
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away,  and  the  middle-class  politicians  as  well  as 
the  few  gentry  here  stood  aloof.  A  private  reso- 
lution was  then  come  to,  that  the  people  might 
be  spoken  to  in  inflammatory  harangues  by  the 
priests  on  Sunday  from  the  altars,  and  then  to 
catch  the  crowds  coming  out  from  mass,  and  so 
inflamed  and  spurred  to  the  design." 

[  Criesof'Name/'from  the  Irish  Members.] 
No,  I  shall  not  name.  [  Cries  of  "Oh  V*  and 
laughter,]  There  are  obvious  reasons  why 
I  should  refuse  to  give  the  name  of  my 
correspondent,  and  I  suspect  that  no  Gen- 
tleman would  be  more  surprised  than  thos^ 
who  cry  "  Oh  J**  if  I  should  be  simple 
enough  to  specify  the  individual — perhaps 
a  tradesman  in  Drogheda,  a  town  with 
100  Roman  Catholic  priests — who  wrote 
the  letter  which  I  have  just  read  to  the 
House.  Perhaps  the  most  convenient  mode 
of  discussing  the  question  will  be  to  take 
the  points  in  the  order  in  which  the  notice 
of  Motion  mentions  them,  and  to  inquire 
next,  therefore,  as  to  the  relation  in  which 
these  conventual  and  monastic  institutions 
stand  to  existing  law.  I  will  take  the  mo- 
nasteries first.  The  28th  section  of  the  10 
Geo.  IV.  c.  7,  known  as  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic Relief  Act,  sets  out  by  stating-^ 

"  Whereas  Jesuits,  and  numbers  of  other  reli- 
gious orders,  communities,  and  societies  of  the 
Church  of  Rome,  bound  by  monastic  or  religious 
TOWS,  are  resident  within  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  it  is  expedient  to  make  provision  for  the 
gradual  suppression  and  final  prohibition  of  the 


same. 


And  then  goes  on  to  enact  that  every  such 
person  shall,  within  six  months  after  the 
passing  of  the  Act,  register  himself  ac- 
cording to  the  form  prescribed,  and  receive 
a  licence  to  remain  in  the  country.  By 
subsequent  sections  of  the  Act  it  is  pro- 
vided that  all  Jesuits,  and  members  of 
other  religious  orders,  communities,  and 
societies,  who  should  come  into  the  realm 
after  the  passing  of  the  Act  should  be 
banished ;  that  all  such  persons  being 
natural-born  subjects  of  the  King,  who 
were  abroad  at  the  time  of  the  passing  of 
the  Act,  should  register  themselves  on 
their  return  to  the  country  ;  that  the  prin- 
cipal Secretaries  of  State  might  give  or 
withhold,  or  revoke  licences  of  residence, 
(making  an  annual  return  thereof  to  Par- 
liament), and  that  any  Jesuit  or  member 
of  other  religious  order,  community,  or 
society,  who  should  not  leave  on  the  revo- 
cation of  his  licence,  should  be  banished 
for  life  ;  that  any  Jesuit  or  member  of  any 
other  religious  order,  community,  or  so- 
ciety, who  should,  after  the  passing  of  the 
Act,  assist  in  the  admission  of  any  person 
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to  any  religious  order,  or  take  part  in  the 
administration  of  any  religious  vow,  oath, 
or  other  engagement,  should,  in  England 
and  Ireland,  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misde- 
meanor, and  in  Scotland  be  punished  by 
fine  and  imprisonment ;  that  any  person 
so  admitted  a  Jesuit,  &c,,  should  be  ba- 
nished, and  after  thirty  days  may  be  re- 
moved from  the  country,  and  if  found  in 
the  realm  after  an  interval  of  three  months 
may  be  transported  for  life.  These,  then, 
are  the  stringent  provisions  enacted  by 
Parliament  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  in 
order  to  secure  the  gradual  suppression 
and  final  extinction  of  these  religious  or- 
ders. And  to  show  that  this  design  has 
never  been  abandoned  by  the  Legislature, 
I  may  refer  to  the  2  <fc  3  Will  IV.  c.  115, 
entitled  **  An  Act  for  the  better  securing 
the  Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests  of 
His  Majesty's  Subjects  in  Great  Britain 
professing  the  Roman  Catholic  Religion, '* 
the  4th  section  of  which  is  as  follows :-« 

"  Provided  always,  that  nothing  in  this  Act 
contained  shall  be  taken  to  repeal  or  in  any  way 
alter  any  provision  of  an  Act  passed  in  the  tenth 
year  of  the  reign,  &c,,  entitled  '  An  Act  for  the 
Relief,  dtc.,  respecting  the  suppression  or  prohibi- 
tion of  the  religious  orders  or  societies  of  the 
Church  of  Rome,  bound  by  monastic  or  religious 
vows. 
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From  the  terms  of  which  proviso  it  is  per- 
fectly obvious  that  the  original  enactments 
of  the  Emancipation  Act  were  present  to 
the  consideration  of  Parliament  when  the 
later  statute  was  passed,  and  that  it  was 
then  thought  desirable,  by  a  stringent  ex- 
ceptive clause,  to  preserve  unimpaired  and 
in  their  full  vigour  the  securities  provided 
against  religious  orders  in  1829.  The  in- 
quiry, therefore,  as  to  the  relation  in  which 
monasteries  stand  to  existing  law  is  sus- 
ceptible of  a  ready  and  conclusive  answer 
— they  are  open  and  flagrant  violations  of 
it.  They  are  directly  in  the  teeth  of  the 
enactments  1  have  referred  to,  and  in  open 
defiance  of  all  the  prohibitions  and  penal- 
ties imposed  by  the  Act.  So  much,  then, 
for  monasteries,  or  conventual  establish- 
ments for  men  bound  by  religious  vows. 
But  convents  for  women  stand  on  a  dif- 
ferent footing.  The  Roman  Catholic  Re« 
lief  Act,  at  the  end  of  the  sections  above 
cited,  has  the  following  proviso,  section 
37:— 

"  Provided  always,  that  nothing  herein  con- 
tained shall  extend,  or  be  construed  to  extend  in 
any  manner,  to  affect  any  religious  order,  commu- 
nity, or  establishment  consisting  of  females  bound 
by  religious  or  monastic  vows.'* 

Such  institutions,  therefore,  are  not  within 


the  scope  of  the  Act  of  1829,  being  ex- 
pressly exclnded  from  its  operation.  While, 
therefore,  monasteries  stand  to  existing 
law  in  a  relation  of  open  and  declared  hos- 
tility, convents  stand  in  no  relation  at  all 
to  the  law.  This  brings  us  to  the  next 
consideration,  as  to  whether  any  and,  if 
any,  what  further  legislation  is  necessary 
on  the  subject.  Taking  the  actual  num- 
bers of  these  institutions,  their  rapid  and 
accelerating  rate  of  increase,  is  it  not 
highly  impolitic,  inexpedient,  and  danger- 
ous to  leave  them  without  the  purview  and 
beyond  the  range  of  law  ?  1  call  on  the 
noble  Lord  the  Member  for  the  City  of 
London,  not  so  much  as  the  Leader  of  this 
House,  as  a  great  constitutional  states- 
man, to  say  whether  these  associations, 
multiplying  around  us  in  so  unprecedented 
a  manner,  do  not  furnish  matter  for  grave 
and  anxious  speculation — for  deliberate 
and  diligent  inquiry.  I  ask  him  whether 
any  English  statesman,  worthy  of  the 
name,  in  any  age  since  the  Reformation 
would  have  regarded  the  facts  I  have  men- 
tioned with  indifference,  or,  looking  at 
them  in  the  light  of  the  Constitution,  would 
have  thought  them  insignificant  or  imma- 
terial. The  mere  numbers  are  far  from  con- 
temptible. There  cannot,  at  this  moment, 
be  fewer  than  2,500  females  in  this  <Pro- 
testant  country  bound  by  perpetual  mo- 
nastic vows,  and  the  aggregate  is  rapidly 
augmenting.  But  the  nature,  no  less  than 
the  number,  of  these  institutions  is  such 
as  to  make  it  extremely  desirable  that 
they  should  be  brought  into  some  definite 
relation  to  law.  How  are  they  replenished 
with  inmates?  1  take,  first,  a  case  for 
illustration  not  furnished  by  a  Roman  Ca- 
tholic, but  by  an  Anglo-Catholic  nunnery.  I 
refer  to  the  establishment  presided  over  by 
Miss  Sellon.  1  hold  in  my  hand  a  letter 
which  appeared  in  the  newspapers  about  a 
year  ago,  addressed  to  that  lady  by  a  poor 
man  whose  daughter  had  been  taken  away 
from  him,  and  immured  in  the  convent  at 
Devonport.     The  writer  says  : — 

"  You  have  robbed  me  of  my  daughter ;  and 
here  I  am,  an  Englishman,  a  father,  and  in  my 
own  native  land,  one  of  my  daughters  is  seduced 
fi*om  me,  and  I  have  no  redress.  I  say  to  you, 
give  me  my  daughter  whom  you  have  stolen — give 
me  my  daughter  back !  I  have  been  quiet  too  long 
— I  will  be  so  no  longer.  Give  me  my  daughter, 
and  let  her  come  and  support  herself,  as  a  Christian 
girl,  by  the  honest  trade  I  had  spent  so  much  to 
have  her  taught,  and  let  her  learn  to  be  an  honest 
member  of  society/' 

The  unhappy  father  goes  on  to  plead  and 
expostulate  and  entreat  for  the  restoration 
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of  his  obild  in  tones  which  most  touch  the 
heart  of  every  man  of  feeling.  This  letter 
shows,  at  all  events,  that  some  young  per- 
sons are  decoyed  to  and  detained  in  these 
institutions  without  the  consent  and  against 
the  will  of  their  parents.  From  my  next 
illustration  we  shall  see  that  some  are 
forced  into  them  against  their  own  will. 
The  House  will  recollect  the  case  of  two 
girls  of  the  name  of  Arrowsroith,  whose 
treatment  created  so  great  a  sensation  last 
year  throughout  the  country.  They  were 
residing  at  Preston,  and  were  ensnared  by 
a  trick  of  their  father  and  brought  to  Lon- 
don, and  thence  taken  to  the  convent  of 
the  Holy  Child  Jesus  at  St.  Leonards. 
An  account  of  the  occurrence  appeared  in 
the  journals  at  the  time,  which,  thouffh 
it  contained  some  inaccuracies,  upon  the 
whole  very  fairly  stated  the  facts.  I  shall, 
no  doubt,  bo  told  by  hon.  Members  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  persuasion  that  these 
young  ladies  were  under  age,  and  that  the 
father  had  a  right  to  dispose  of  them  as  he 
pleased.  This  would  be  a  good  answer  to 
an  allegation  that  the  father  acted  illegally 
in  what  he  did,  but  it  is  no  answer  at  all 
to  the  assertion  that  he  acted  harshly  and 
unjustifiably  in  the  course  he  adopted,  nor 
any  refutation  of  the  inference.  I  draw 
from  the  facts,  that  these  nunneries  are 
receptacles  of  those  who  are  taken  there 
against  their  will.  This  is  the  newspaper 
account  of  the  transaction  :-^ 

**  CoNVXRTVALEBTABLISHlRlVTfl. AlLKOBD  Ca8S 

or  Abduotiok  by  ▲  Fathbb. — It  it  anticipated  that 
when  the  Nunneries  Bill  oomes  before  the  House 
of  Commons,  on  Wednesday  next,  a  oircumstanoe 
that  has  caused  much  excitement  in  this  town 
during  the  present  week  will  be  brought  under 
the  notice  of  the  Legislature,  the  whole  of  the 
facts  having  been  laid  before  Lord  Palmenton, 
the  Home  Secretary,  Mr.  Chambers,  the  author 
of  the  Nunneries  Bill,  and  other  influential  sup- 
porters of  it;  while  from  another  quarter,  Mr. 
Bowyer,  Mr.  Lucas,  and  other  Catholic  Members, 
have  been  acquainted  with  the  particulars.  Our 
borough  Members  have  also  had  their  attention 
drawn  to  the  case.  It  appears  that  two  young 
ladies,  about  fourteen  and  sixteen  years  of  ago, 
the  daughters  of  a  respectable  family  residing  in 
this  town,  and  formerly  of  Burnley,  have  been 
hitherto  educated  in  the  religion  of  their  father,  as 
Roman  Catholics,  and  it  was  his  intention  to  take 
them  to  the  convent  of  the  Holy  Christ  Jobos,  at 
St.  Leonards-on-the-Sea,  to  receive  further  educa- 
tion, and  to  act,  also,  in  the  oapacity  of  pupil- 
teachers.  Whether  they  had  shown,  at  any  time 
previously,  any  wavering  in  tbeir  doctrines,  we 
are  not  aware ;  but,  on  their  coming  to  reside  at 
Preston,  a  few  weeks  since,  and  about  the  time 
when  their  departure  for  the  nunnery  was  resolved 
upon,  they  renounced  the  Roman  Catholic  faith  to 
one  of  the  clergy  of  this  town,  attended  his  Sunday 
school  regularly,  and  had  oonseatedt  with  the  »p- 
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probation  of  soma  of  their  Protestant  friends,  that 
he  should  make  arrangements  for  them  entering  a 
training  school  for  teachers,  the  one  at  London,  and 
the  other  at  Warrington.  They  were  last  week  aft 
the  house  of  a  near  relative  In  the  town,  a  Ptdp 
testant,  when  their  fkther  and  some  other  friends, 
finding  persuasion  unavailing,  hit  upon  a  device 
for  obtaining  possessiop  of  the  girls  to  take  them 
to  the  nunnery.  They  were  invited  to  take  a  trip 
to  the  flea-side,  and  Lytham  was  fixed  upon  for  an 
excursion.  This  they  aoeepted,  and,  «n  Saturday 
last,  they  left  with  their  fitther  and  an  unole  for 
the  train,  but  the  latter  then  intimated  their  in- 
tention of  going  to  Southport  instead.  The  young 
ladies  took  their  seats  in  a  train  for  the  south. 
Tickets  for  the  whole  party  were,  unknown  to  tho 
female  members  of  it,  obtained  for  London,  and 
the  train  then  proceeded  on  its  journey  without 
anything  remarkable  taking  place,  until  it  arrived 
at  the  Newton  junction,  when  one  of  the  railway 
oiHeials  passing  eried  out,  '  All  here  for  London  f' 
One  of  the  young  ladles  said,  '  No ;  we  art  here 
for  Southport :'  upon  which  the  frther  assured  the 
person  they  were  all  right.  One  of  the  girls  then 
ejaculated, '  Oh !  they  are  taking  us  to  a  convent  !* 
Such  an  exclamation  created  quite  a  scene,  and 
many  parties  were  at  once  at  hand  to  render  as- 
sistance for  a  rescue,  if  assistanoe  were  needed. 
Various  reports  were  speedily  in  circulation,  but, 
although  the  aid  of  a  magistrate  was  volunteered 
for  necessary  interference  had  there  been  any 
opportunity  of  exercising  it,  nothing  was  found 
could  be  done  where  a  £ther  was  simply  taking, 
as  he  stated,  two  girls  to  school.  The  wires  of 
the  electric  telegraph  were  set  in  motion,  and  in- 
formation of  the  extraordinary  incident  was  con- 
veyed to  Preston  and  other  places,  and  on  the 
arrival  of  the  train  at  the  various  stations  on  its 
way  to  London  considerable  interest  was  excited^ 
news  of  the  occurrence  having  preceded  the  train. 
We  learn  that  the  young  ladies  are  now  in  London, 
at  a  branch  establishment  of  the  convent,  where 
they  are  to  remain  for  a  few  days  previous  to  being 
taken  to  St.  Leonard's.  Their  Roman  Catholio 
friends  allege  that  they  are  now  reconciled  to  the 
prospect  of  a  conventual  residence.  We  learn  from 
other  quarters  that  their  dislike  to  a  residence  in 
a  Roman  Catholic  sohool  has  not  been  overcome, 
and  that  they  avow  tbeir  intention  of  remaining 
Protestants.  Several  gentlemen  of  the  tpwn  are 
interesting  themselves  on  behalf  of  the  young  la- 
dies, should  there  be  any  means  of  legally  placing 
them  in  the  way  of  professing  the  Protestant 
ligion.^ 


i» 


To  this  statement  in  the  local  papers  at 
the  time  I  am  desirous  of  adding  some 
further  and  more  accurate  particulars, 
given  to  me  bj  the  Rev.  J.  Owen  Parr, 
the  vicar  of  Preston,  a  gentleman  of  tii9 
highest  character,  and  in  a  situation  to  be 
exactly  informed  of  the  merits  of  the  ease. 
He  writes : — 

"  Preston,  Lane,  19  July,  1853, 
"  Dear  Sir, — I  inclose  an  extract  from  a  local 
paper,  which  may  give  you  some  information  on  a 
case  of  parental  coercion  which  is  exciting  great 
interest  iu  this  town.  It  is  reported  that  you  are 
already  Informed  of  some  of  the  more  obvious 
facts  of  this  case ;  but  there  are  some  points  on 
whioh  inaoowrate  stotflmfnts  are  ia  oirsvlslto* 
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la  the  first  place,  the  mother  is  a  Protestant,  and 
her  daughters  received  the  rite  of  baptism  in  the 
Protestant  Chureh  of  England,  an  eyidenoe  of  an 
understanding,  if  not  compact,  that  they  should 
be  educated  in  that  Church.  They  were,  at  a 
later  period,  placed  in  the  care  of  a  relative  who 
was  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  were  under  the  in- 
struction and  infiuenoe  of  that  Church.  I  am  not 
aware  that  they  ever  made  any  proleuion  of  ad* 
hei«nee  to  the  Romaa  Catholic  oommuaion ;  but 
certainly  they  have  latterly  in  an  open  and  decided 
manner  rejected  what  they  consider  the  errors  of 
Romanism,  and  declared  their  attachment  to  the 
ChuKh  of  England.  In  aceordaooe  with  this  de- 
cision, a  clergyman  of  this  towut  a  connection  of 
their  family,  made  arrangements  ibr  their  future 
employment  in  life  with  their  own  consent,  the 
approbation  of  their  mother  and  other  friends, 
and  without  any  expressed  opposition  on  the  part 
of  their  &ther.  How  he  afterwards  used  fraud 
and  foroe  to  iinistrate  this  design  for  his  children, 
appears  In  the  story.  No  doubt  the  sole  object 
of  placing  them  in  the  nunnery  at  St.  Leonard's 
was  to  compel  them  to  adopt  the  Roman  Catholic 
faith.  Letters  received  from  them  here  since 
their  abduction,  express  their  unaltered  determi- 
nation to  abide  by  the  Protestant  doctrines  of  our 
Church.  I  need  not  point  out  to  you  the  bearing 
of  this  case  upon  the  Bill  you  brought  into  Par- 
liament, or  rather  upon  the  object  of  it.  Ai'C  not 
these  young  persons  eome  to  years  of  discretion 
in  matters  of  conscience  as  to  religious  £iith  f 
They  are  of  age  to  be  admitted  to  confirmation, 
which  presumes  it.  If  so,  will  Habeas  Corpus 
afford  them  protection  from  violence  done  to  their 
eonscience  ?  Can  they,  under  the  circumstances, 
be  emancipated  from  tlie  control  of  their  &ther  en 
•nch  matters,  and  from  what  they  feel  to  he  in- 
carceration ?  If  the  ease  is  introduced  into  the 
discussion  in  the  House  of  Commons,  these  ques- 
tions will  be  incidentally  answered ;  and  I  am 
only  anxious,  if  so,  that  you  should  have  posses- 
sion of  the  ftets  to  the  best  of  my  koowiedge  and 
belief.  There  is  no  knowing  how  the  opinions  of 
the  poor  girls  may  be  artfully  misrepresented ; 
but  the  railway  occurrences  are  facts  too  stubborn 
to  be  perverted  or  distorted.  They  speak  unan- 
swerably the  fact,  that  force  was  imposed  upon 
the  inclinations  of  these  young  people,  which  they 
did  everything  in  their  power  to  resist,  psoving 
not  only  that  they  had  formed  a  judgment  Ibr 
themselves,  but  that  they  are  capable,  not  only  of 
forming  it,  but  of  estimating  its  importance. 
•*  Tour  fidthlul  Servant,      "  J.  Owen  Pabb." 

Probably  most  persons  will  concur  with  mj 
reverend  correspondent  in  the  views  so  ably 
propounded  in  this  letter.  But  to  proceed 
with  ocir  narrative:  these  young  ladies 
are  brought  to  London;  and  from  their 
lodgings  they  send,  soon  after  their  ar- 
rivaly  the  following  letters  to  their  mother, 
with  which  I  trouble  the  House*  ib  order 
to  show  the  state  of  mind  with  which,  at 
that  time,  they  regarded  the  prospect  of 
going  into  a  nunnery  : — 

"  Written  at  Papa's  lodgings. 
"  My  dear  Mamma, — Mary  Jane  and  I  are  both 
at  London,  at  No.  82,  Queen  Square,  and  I  sup- 
pose are  to  remain  here  to  be  educated  for  pupil- 
Uwehsw;  and  if  ilary  Jane  is  no  better  she  htm 


to  go  to  St.  Leonards  to  bathe,  and  stay  for  a  bit| 
until  she  gets  better.  We  didn't  know  we  were 
coming  to  London  till  we  got  to  Warrington  ;  it 
was  as  much  as  they  could  do  to  get  Mary  Jane 
here  alive,  and  we  both  would  rather  have  dieid  than 
have  come.  Give  my  very  best  love  to  all,  and 
accept  the  same  yourself*— I  am  your  ever  affec- 
tionate daughter,  "  Ann  Abbowsmitb/' 
'*  They  won't  make  me  a  Catholic/' 

"  My  dear  Mamma, — I  now  take  a  nice  oppor- 
tunity to  write  to  you.  I  receive  every  attention 
that  could  be  paid,  both  to  body  and  souL  We 
have  been  to  Buckingham  Palace,  and  all  over 
London.  The  first  letter  that  I  write  to  you  fix>m 
the  school  will  not  be  looked  at,  but  all  the  others 
will.  We  are  with  Papa  at  present.  I  should 
like  to  receive  a  letter  from  you,  as  soon  as  you 
can  find  time  to  write  to  me.  Make  yourself 
happy  about  us,  and  think  always  of  what  we  said 
in  our  first  letter,  and  do  not  doubt  mine  or 
Annie's  word ;  I  will  not  bow  to  everything  again* 
Tell  Mr.  Smith  from  me,  that  I  am  obliged  to  do 
whatever  it  pleads  Papa  to  maJ^e  me,  till  I  am 
21 — so  the  magistrate  says ;  but  I  cannot  be  a 
Roman  Catholic  again  in  my  heart. — Tour  affec- 
tionate child,  "  M.  J.  ABaowsifiTH." 

After  a  brief  stay  in  the  metropolis,  the 
writers  of  these  letters  are  removed  to  the 
nunnery  at  St.  Leonards-on-Sea,  and  after 
remaining  there  a  week  or  a  fortnight,  are 
again  removed  to  London,  whence  Uiey 
despatch  the  following  very  extraordinary 
letter  to  the  clergymati  at  Preston,  under 
whose  spiritual  eare  they  had  been  up  to 
the  time  of  tbetr  leaving  that  place.  Their 
case  had  excited  a  very  general  and  yery 
strong  feeling  throughout  the  country,  at 
a  tia^e  the  most  critical  and  ipopportune ; 
for  at  that  moment  the  attention  of  Par* 
Uament  was  especially  addressed  to  the 
nunnery  question ;  and  the  friends  of  these 
institutions  felt,  no  doubt,  tho  full  impor- 
tance of  neutralising  the  disastrous  influ- 
ence of  this  inauspicious  incident.  Hence 
the  significance  and  the  value  of  the  very 
extraordinary  epistle  which  I  now  proceed 
to  lay  before  the  House : — 

*«  London,  July  21st,  ld58. 

**  No.  15,  Devonshure  Street. 
**  Reverend  and  Dear  Sir, — Our  dear  Papa  took 
us  from  the  Convent  of  the  Holy  Child  Jesus 
yesterday.  We  are  at  present  residing  with  him. 
We  write  you  in  his  absence,  but  not  without  his 
leave  or  knowledge.  Our  object  in  writing  this 
note  to  you  is  for  tho  purpose  of  most  respect- 
fully to  beg  of  you,  or  the  Rev.  Mr.  Haxlewood, 
or  others,  net  to  take  any  law  proceedings  in  our 
regard  under  the  impression  that  we  're  unhappy 
in  the  convent,  or  we  're  under  any  restraint,  or 
that  we  should  be  unhappy  if  we  were  allowed  to 
return.  We  lonnd  ourselves  very  happy  indeed 
when  in  the  society  of  the  kind  and  good  nuns, 
and  daily  becoming  more  and  more  so.  It  is  our 
earnest  desire  to  return  to  the  convent,  and  also 
our  determination  not  to  return  to  Lancashire 
«bIms  as  an  act  «f  obedienoe  to  «nr 
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it  is  our  wish  to  return  to  tho  conrent»  there  to 
pursue  our  studies  unannoycd,  and  receive  in- 
Btructions  in  the  principles  of  the  Catholic  reli- 
gion. Candour  obliges  us  to  acknowledge  that 
in  the  short  time  we  have  resided  in  London,  we 
haye  learned  more  of  the  Catholic  religion  than 
we  ever  did  before  in  our  past  lives.  If  we  are 
allowed  to  return  to  the  convent  we  shall  as  gladly 
return  as  we  were  reluctant  to  com#.  We  beg  of 
you  and  of  your  dear  sister  to  accept  of  our  united 
thanks  for  what,  we  doubt  not,  was  your  good  in- 
tentions in  our  regard.  Conscience  will  call  upon 
us  to  support,  before  any  legal  authority,  the  sen- 
timents and  principles  contained  in  this  note. 
Another  reason  in  our  thus  addressing  you  is, 
that  persons  may  not  uselessly  dispose  of  their 
money  in  law,  or  any  other  proceedings.  If  we 
find  our  conscience  to  tell  us,  after  fully  studying 
the  Catholic  religion,  we  can  by  the  aid  of  God's 
grace  and  the  atoning  merits  of  his  Divine  Son, 
inherit  eternal  life,  we  shall,  and  adopt  the  Ca- 
tholic faith.  Such  being  our  clear  duty  to  our- 
selves and  our  God,  you  may  make  either  public 
or  private  use  of  this  note,  as  our  case  has  been 
made  so  public.  Trusting  you  and  Miss  Smith 
and  cousins  are  well,  we  remain,  yours  affection- 
ately, "  M.  J.  Abbowsmith, 

"  Aknb  Abkwbigbt  Abbowsmith." 

The  estimable  clergyman  to  whom  this 
letter  was  addressed,  says  (and  probably 
every  candid  person  capable  of  forming  a 
judgment  on  such  a  matter  will  agree  with 
him) : — 

«  lam  inclined  to  think  the  handwriting  of  the 
letter  is  genuine,  though  it  admits  of  doubt,  but 
there  can  be  little  doubt  about  the  composition 
being  that  of  some  other  person." 

Now,  Sir,  I  do  not  say  this  is  not  a  case 
of  genuine  conversion  to  the  Church  of 
Rome  from  the  Protestant  faith ;  but  I  do 
say  that  it  is  a  very  sudden,  and  a  very 
lucky  one.  In  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a 
hundred  the  efforts  of  the  "  kind  and  good 
nuns  "  would  not  have  succeeded  so  speed- 
ily nor  so  completely — the  instance  must 
be  regarded  as  signal  and  singular.  But 
the  point  to  which  I  invite  the  particular 
attention  of  the  House  is  this  :  the  girls 
are  converted,  and  we  know  what  has  be- 
come of  them.  But  suppose  that  the  kind, 
zealous,  and  conscientious  efforts  of  the 
nuns — for  such  I  will  admit  them  to  have 
been — had  been  unsuccessful,  and  these 
young  heretics  had  remained  obdurate, 
what  should  we  have  known  of  them  then  ? 
Why,  nobody  who  is  acquainted  with  the 
history  of  this  case  from  beginning  to  end, 
no  man  who  is  conversant  with  questions 
of  evidence,  and  accustomed  to  test  the 
value  of  circumstances,  and  is  familiar 
with  tho  history  of  conventual  institutions, 
can  doubt  for  a  single  moment,  that  had 
tliese  yoiing  ladies  persisted  in  their  heresy, 
and  refused  to  yield  to  the  BoUcitations 
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with  which  they  were  sedulously  pile  J,  we 
should  have  heard  nothing  of  their  removal 
from  the  nunnery,  nothing  of  their  senti- 
ments, nothing  of  their  whereabout.  This 
House  and  this  country  would  in  such  a 
case  have  been  left  in  profound  ignorance 
as  to  what  became  of  them.  And  this 
brings  me,  Sir,  to  a  point  upon  which  I 
must  dwell  for  a  few  moments,  namely, 
the  treatment  which  the  inmates  of  these 
nunneries  receive.  Some  hen.  Members 
have  described,  in  the  warmest  language, 
the  perfect  happiness  and  contentment  of 
these  nuns  ;  yet  no  man  who  should  pre- 
sume to  give  an  opinion  on  the  subject, 
could  venture  to  deny  that,  as  a  matter  of 
history  and  of  fact,  the  cloister  has  in  all 
ages  inclosed  within  its  walls  many  of  the 
most  miserable  of  womankind.  When  it 
is  considered  that  they  are  in  their  own 
nature  places  of  restraint  and  infliction ; 
that,  in  virtue  of  the  very  principles  on 
which  they  rest,  they  assume  that  charac- 
ter ;  and  when  it  is  remembered  that  these 
principles,  and  the  rules  and  usages  which 
spring  out  of  them,  are  all  unchangeable, 
no  person  can  doubt  that  such  as  they 
always  have  been  such  they  are  now,  and 
that  many  unhappy  persons  now  pine  away 
in  the  seclusion  of  these  convents.  It  has 
been  said  that  persons  are  not  immured  in 
them  against  their  will,  and  that  such  an 
insinuation  is  an  insult  to  Roman  Catholic 
parents  and  brothers.  But  there  is  ample 
evidence  as  to  the  circumstances  under 
which  young  women  are  shut  up  in  nun- 
neries. I  cite  a  witness  who  never,  so  far 
as  I  know,  wrote  against  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic religion,  and  who  was  certainly  not 
in  search  of  evidence  on  this  subject  when 
he  became  acquainted  with  the  incident  of 
which  he  gives  the  following  account.  Mr. 
Willis,  in  his  Pencillings  by  the  TFiay, 
published  more  than  twenty  years  ago, 
incidentally  alludes  to  the  causes  and  the 
consequences  of  forced  conventual  seclu- 
sion. He  is  giving  an  account  of  his  visit 
to  a  lunatic  asylum  at  Palermo,  and  he 
says  that  one  of  the  inmates,  a  girl  with  a 
fine,  intelligent  face,  came  up  to  him,  and 
that  he  asked  the  physician  for  the  history 
of  his  interesting  patient.  Mark — this  is 
not  evidence  manuractured,  or  even  sought, 
for  the  occasion ;  it  is  a  mere  incident  re- 
lated in  the  course  of  the  narrative.  In 
reply  to  the  inquiry  of  the  traveller,  tho 
physician  said,  "  Oh  !  this  is  a  common 
case;  she  is  the  daughter  of  a  Sicilian 
noble,  who,  too  poor  to  marry  her  to  one 
of  her  own  ranki  sent  her  to  a  convent, 
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where  confinement- dro?e  her  mad;*'  When 
I  find  the  pertinaoitj  with>  whieh  \t  is  de- 
nied that  convents  are  places  of  restraint 
and  infiiction,  I  am  driven  to  the  conclu- 
sion— in  justice  to  the  Roman  Catholics 
themselves— *>that  they,  of   all  people  on 
the  earth,  are  the  least  acquainted- mith 
the  facts  and  history  of  their  own  religion. 
They  do  not  know  the  history  of  their  own 
reKgious.  institutions,  they  are  not  allowed 
to  know  it,  for  it  is  exceedingly  undesira- 
ble that  they  should  know  anytliing  about 
it.     I  repeat,  then,  despite  energetic  de- 
nials, that,  by  the  very  principles  of  their 
foundation,,  these  institutions  are  places  of 
restraint  and  infliction.     Look  at  the  prac- 
tices of  an  Anglo- Catiiolic  nunnery,  in  one 
of  whieh  a  Mr.  Prynne  was  reported*  to 
have  imposed  upon  a  girl,  as  a  punishment, 
the  making  the  mark  of  the  cross  upon 
the  floor  with  her  tongue ;  a  penance  which, 
if  carried  far,  is  said  to  leave  the  figure  of 
the  cross  m  the  blood  of  the  unfuptunate 
penitent.  And  everybody  knows  that  there 
are  penances  of  all  sorts,  varying  in  de- 
grees of    torture ;    a  girdle,  with  sharp 
pointa  inside,  drawn  tight  aniund  the  per- 
son— a  cap,  called  bonnet  rougt^  which, 
when  placed  on  the  head  of  the  victim, 
produced  in  a  moment  or  two  the  most  cx- 
onieiattDg  pains,   ending  in   a  very  few 
minutes'  in    insensibility,    from   excessive 
<^gony*     There  are  many  ether  severities 
praetised  in  these  convents — practices  that 
obtain  not  only  among  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics, but  under  all  ascetic  forms  of  religion, 
as  the  Hindoo,  and  others.     They  are  ne- 
cessary and  inseparable  parts  of  the  asce- 
tic system,  and  where  the  aystem  exists, 
these  practices  are  also  sure  to  be  found. 
These  are  points  which  I  ought  not  reoUy 
to  be  required  to  argue  before  gentlemen 
who  are  acquainted  with   the  history   of 
Churches,  the  history  of  sects,  and  the  his- 
tory of  religious  institutions,  especially  of 
the  ascetic  order.     These  are  things  which 
are,  or  ought  to  be,  perfectly  familiar  to 
as  all,  and  the  question  is  not  so  much  as 
to  the  facts,  but  as  to  the  reason  or  princi- 
ple on  which  it  is  to  be  accounted  for,  that 
the  adherents  of  systems  of  asoetic  or  su- 
perstitious pietism  should  be  found  indulg- 
ing in  such  varied  forms  of  cruelty.     Now 
in  a  matter  of  grave  importance  like  this,  I 
do  not  think  it  is  becoming  to  be  too  nice 
and  complaisant.     It  may  be  very  well  for 
people  to  say,—"  You  insult  Roman  Ca« 
tholic  parents  by  the  mere  insinuation  that 
they  allow  their  children  to  be  put  into 
these  houses  against  their  will."     I  cannot 
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help  that.     It  is  the  truth.     In  all  ages  it 
has  proved  to.be  true,  and  it  is  true  now, 
BJght  firstv  delicacy  afterwards.     Truth, 
above  all  things,  and  complaisance  if  we 
can.     But  flagrant  wrongs   must  not  be 
allowed  to  flourish  with  impunity,  because 
it  is.  uncourteous  to  sa>y  that  they  exist ; 
nor  important   interests,  be  slighted   and 
neglected  to  avoid  incidentally  wounding 
the  feelings  of  those  by  whom  they  have 
been  sacrificed.     A  parent  has  not  meons 
adequate   to  portion  all  bis  children   ac- 
cording to  their  rank  in  life,  and  some  of 
them  are  cheaply  disposed  of  in  convents 
and  monasteries.     A  man's  daughter  falls 
ill  love  im providently,  and  the  seclusion  of 
the  cloister  is  an  effectual  security  against 
an   indiscreet  alliance.      Why,  the  noble 
Lord  (Lord  Edward  Howard),  who  made 
an  indignant  speech,  and  presented  a  peti- 
tion against  my  Bill  of  last  year,  stated, 
with  reference  to  one  noble  ladv  who  had 
signed  that  petition,  that  she  had  about 
twenty-nine  sisters,  cousins,  and  aunts  in 
nunneries.     Well,  that  is  an  important  fact 
for  the  consideration  of  the  House,  and  of 
the   noble.  I^ord,  the  leader  of  it.     Why 
were  there  so  many  relatives  in  nunneries  ? 
Does  the.  conventual    taste  run  in   fami- 
lies ?  ia  it  contagious?  or  are  there  other 
reasons   w}\jph  bring   so  many    members 
of  one   family   into    conventual  establish- 
ments ?:    Yes,  there  are  other  causes,  and 
these  causes  demand  the  serious  attention 
of  the  Legislature.    I  declare^  in  the  plain* 
est  manner,  my  firm  conviction  that  these 
things   have  always   happened,   and   are 
happening  now  in  every  Roman  Catholic 
country  in  the  world,  and  also  in  England, 
but  less  frequently  in  England — thanks  to 
Protestantism,  and  to  the  high  moral  tone 
which  prevails  among  us,  as  I  think,  in 
consequence  of  Protestantism.     And,  after 
all.  Sir,  it  is  no  such  very  heavy  charge 
against  Roman  Catholic  parents  that  these 
things  exist.    They  have  the  same  humane 
feelings,  and   the  same  love  of  their  off*- 
spring   as  Protestant  parents;    but  these 
feelings  are  corrupted  and   perverted  by 
the  false  and  mistaken  teachings  of  their 
Church.     It  is  thought  a  very  great  merit 
to  dedicate  a  child  in  this  manner  to  reli- 
gion, and,  without  doubt,  there  is  not  a 
family  which  has  one  of  their  members  in 
a  convent  that  does  not  derive  from  that 
fact  a  great  consolation  and  satisfaction. 
Therefore,  how  humane  soever  may  be  the 
feelings  of  Roman  Catholic  parents,  they 
are  liable  to  be  warped  and  corrupted  and 
perverted  by  the  erroneous  views  and  pre« 
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cepta  of  the  Church  to  which  they  belong. 
But,  Sir,  is  this  allegntiun  of  insulting 
Roman  Catholic  parents  an  objection 
vhich  ought  to  be  allowed  to  prevail  fur 
one  moment?  When  has  such  an  argu- 
ment been  allowed  to  prevail  ?  When  ac- 
tual evils  have  been  pointed  out,  or  the 
existence  of  them  generally  surmised,  and 
believed  what  statesmen  ever  thought  it  a 
fair  answer  to  the  proposal  to  remedy  those 
evils,  •'  Why,  if  you  proceed  in  that 
course  of  legislation,  you  will  inflict  a 
wound  or  a  pang  on  such  a  class  ?  '* 
Did  anybody  hesitate  to  pass  the  Factory 
Bill,  because,  by  passing  that  measure,  he 
would  stigmatise  the  mill-owners  by  in- 
sinuating that  they  were  persons  who  were 
careless  of  flesh  and  blood,  and  regarded 
onlv  their  own  sordid  and  selfish  interests? 
Was  bueh  an  argument  advanced  when  the 
masters  of  apprentices  were  placed  under 
the  surveillance  of  the  rigid  law  which  was 
enacted  some  years  ago  ?  Or,  more  re- 
cently, when  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Home  Department  (Viscount  Palmerston) 
introduced  a  very  severe  measure  for  pnn- 
ishing  the  cruelties  inflicted  on  wives  by 
their  husbands,  did  any  one  interfere,  or 
protest  against  it,  that  it  cast  an  imputa- 
tion upon  all  married  men,  and  slandered 
the  class  of  husbands  in  gcnernl  ?  No;  no 
such  argument  could  have  been  used,  for  it 
Wiis  a  plain  matter  of  fact  that  some  hus- 
bands were  cruel  to  their  wives;  and  there- 
fore, the  insinuation,  such  as  it  was,  could 
not  be  helped.  The  question  is — does  a 
wrong  exist  ?  If  it  dues  it  must  be  reme- 
died. Biinjr  remedied,  the  parties  charge- 
able with  inflicting  it  may  afterwards  di- 
vide the  blame  among  themselves,  and  I 
care  not  how  they  distribute  it.  But  the 
wrong  must  not  be  allowed  to  go  on  and 
increase,  and  spread,  simply  because  we 
may  render  ourselves  liable  to  the  imputa- 
tion of  discourtesy  in  dealing  with  it.  Now 
I  scarcely  know  any  society  or  institution, 
generally  prevailing,  which  is  not  brought 
under  the  provision  of  Inw.  Building  So- 
cieties, and  Friendly  and  Loan  Societies 
appear  harmless  enough,  but  they  are  not 
without  the  pale  of  the  law.  And,  again, 
to  use  an  illustration  which  is  (unnecessa- 
rily, I  think),  offensive  to  certain  hon. 
Members — take  the  case  of  private  lu- 
natic asylums,  established,  as  they  mostly 
are,  with  philanthropic  motives  and  objects 
by  benevolent  men  for  the  treatment  and 
relief  of  one  of  the  greatest  human  calami- 
ties, yet  they  are  brought  under  the  cogni- 
BAuce  of  the  Legislaturo*  and,  as  liable  to 
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the  grarest  abuses,  are  placed  under  the 
most  stringent  rules  and  regulations.  Even 
chapels  and  meeting-houses,  obvious  and 
well-known  and  laudable  as  are  the  purposes 
to  which  they  are  applied,  and  their  doors 
open  to  any  human  being  who  chooses  to 
enter,  even  these  are  not  exempt  from  the 
operation  of  law ;  they  must  be  registered 
and  licensed.  Why  then  should  conven- 
tual institutions  be  an  exception  to  the 
universal  rule  ?  On  what  grounds  they 
should  be  exempted  I  know  not,  and  I  am 
confident  that,  if  not  now,  yet  at  no  dis^ 
tant  period  that  exemption  will  cease.  If 
authority  for  intorference  were  required, 
there  is  ample  authority.  There  is  no  na* 
tion  of  civilised  men  now  existing  on  the 
face  of  the  globe,  the  Americans  only 
exempted,  in  which  these  institutions  ex* 
ist,  and  on  which  the  law  does  not  take 
cognisance  of,  and  control  them.  The 
Americans  are  an  exception,  but  they  re- 
sort to  Lynch-law,  and  if  it  is  suspected 
that  any  persona  are  confined  against  their 
will  in  a  nunnery,  they  go  «nd  poll  il 
down,  and  set  all  the  inmates  free.  This 
movement  has  been  characterised  as  per* 
secution.  Persecution  !  I  only  wish  that 
these  institutions  should  be  taken  notice  of 
by  the  law,  and  I  contend  that  it  is  not 
persecution,  for  there  is  not  a  papal  coun- 
try in  existence  that  has  left  these  insti* 
tutioits  without  legal  surveillance.  It  is 
the  English  people  alone  who  are  aban<» 
doued  by  their  statesmen  to  be  the  prey  of 
a  designing  priesthood,  who  would  reple- 
nish the  cloisters  with  the  flower  of  our  po- 
pulation. Tite  Americans  have  certainly 
no  Htatutofy  protection,  but  convents  being 
without  the  pale  of  law,  if  any  suspicion  at- 
tached to  them,  the  general  and  summary 
mode  adopted  is,  for  the  inhabitants  of  the 
neighbourhood  to  pull  down  the  walls  of  the 
building,  and  raze  the  structure  to  the 
ground.  In  all  other  lands  the  eye  of  the 
State  and  the  grasp  of  the  law  are  perpe- 
tually fixed  on  this  class  of  establishments. 
Persecution  !  What  is  the  use  of  history  2 
For  what  purpose  do  we  read  it,  if  not  to 
gather  lessons  of  wisdom  and  prudence 
from  the  events  of  the  past?  Why  then 
shall  we  persist  in  setting  at  nought  the 
experience  of  all  countries  and  all  ages, 
!  and  refuse  to  bring  within  the  scope  and 
province  of  law  the  institutions  now  under 
the  consideration  of  the  House  ?  I  do  not 
{  want  for  high  authority  even  in  this  Ilonse, 
I  for  the  view  which  I  take  of  this  quostinn. 
j  When  this  subject  was  discussed  in  1851, 
,  the  right  hon.  Baronet,  the  Member  for 
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Morpeth  (Sir  G.  Grey)  expressed  his  opi- 
nion in  these  words  : — "  A  dangerous  con- 
trol does  exist  over  persons  in  those  reli* 
gioas    houses.'^       [Sir   G.    Grey  :    You 
should  add  that  I  voted  against  the  Bill.] 
The  right  hon.  Baronet  need  not  be  afraid 
that  I  shall  omit  to  contrast  what  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  has  done  with  what  he  has 
said.     '*A  dangerons   control   does  exist 
over  persons  in  those  religious  houses ;  and 
some  steps   may  be  necessary  to  deprive 
superioresses    of   their   control   over   the 
property  of  nuns."     The  right  hon.- Ba- 
ronet, therefore,  stated  it  as  his  opinion  in 
1851,  that  some  protection  was  necessary 
for  nuns,  both  as  regards  their  persons  and 
their  property  ;  and  after  this  acknowledg- 
ment that  some  interference  was  necessary, 
he  voted  against  the  measure  then  before 
the  House.     Last  year  1  brought  in  a  Bill 
which  the  right  hon.  Baronet  had  a  perfect 
right  to  criticise  and  oppose,  if  he  did  not 
approve  of  it ;  but  there  was  an  Amend- 
ment of  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 
Bath  (Mr.  Phinn)  for  a  Committee  to  in- 
vestigate this  whole  subject,  and  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  not  only  opposed  the  measures 
of  1851  and  1853,  but  he  resisted  also  the 
Motion  for  an  inquiry.    In  1851  he  admits 
that  both  in  relation  to  the  persons  and  the 
property   of  nuns,  there  is   the   greatest 
reason  for  interference.     He  votes  against 
the   proposed   interference   in    1851.     In 
1853  he  votes  against  another  proposal  for 
interference,  and  also  against  an  Amend- 
ment for  a  Oommitlee  to  inquire.     And 
BO  eager  was  the  right  hon.  Baronet  to  get 
both  the  original  Motion  atid  the  Amend- 
ment defeated,  that,  in  a  House  most  cla- 
morous and  impatient  for  a  division,  he 
insisted  on  being  heard,  for  the  purpose  of 
making   quite  sure  that   both  should   be 
slaughtered  on  the  spot.     The  right  hon. 
Baronet  was  afraid,  lest  the  zeal  of  hon. 
Members  should  outrun  their   discretion, 
and  was  apprehensive,  lest,  through  their 
imperfect  acquaintance  with  the  forms  of 
the  House  one  of  the  propositions  might 
inadvertently  be  carried,  and  he,  therefore, 
thought   it   consistent   both  with  his  ex- 
pressed opinions,  and  his  position  in  that 
House,  to  rise,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  ex- 
plaining to  my  angry  and  impatient  oppo- 
nents,   that  to   ensure    the  simultaneous 
demolition  (^  both  the  propositions  before 
them,  they  must,  on  the  first  question  put 
from  the  chair,  vote  in  the  affirmative,  in 
order  to  quash  the  Amendment ;  and  on 
tho  second  question,   in  the  negative,  in 
order  to  destroy  the  Bill.     Now,  I  give  the 


right  hon.  Baronet  full  credit  for  having, 
in  his  own  opinion,  ample  and  sufficient 
reasons  on  which  to  vindicate  his  own  con- 
sistency, but  I  must  avow  that  with  the 
utmost  desire  to  discover  what  they  are,  I 
have  been  unable  to  do  so  ;  nor  can  I 
reconcile  what  he  has  said  with  what  he 
has  done.  Probably  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
will  consistently  oppose  this  Bill,  and  the 
Amendment  too.  But  I  entreat  him,  if  he 
still  hold  the  opinion  he  expressed  in  1851, 
to  act  upon  it  in  his  own  way — to  take  any 
course,  alone  or  in  concert  with  others,  so 
that  it  shall  issue  in  giving  that  protection 
to  the  persons  and  property  of  nuns  which 
he  then  considered  necessary.  Now,  Sir, 
I  have  another  high  authority  in  this 
House.  The  present  Secretary  at  War 
(Mr.  Sidney  Herbert)  also  spoke  in  1851, 
on  the  same  occasion,  and  said  :  — 

"  The  state  has  the  fullest  right  to  interfere 
with  and  control  the  management  of  religious 
houses.  I  must  say,  frankly,  I  consider  religious 
institutions  with  perpetual  vows  not  only  unne- 
cessary, but  hostile  to  the  spirit  of  our  institu- 
tions. It  is  the  interest  of  the  State  to  refuse 
encouragement  to  establishments  which  must  of 
necessity  tend  to  withdraw  its  citizens  from  their 
proper  duty  and  service  to  the  Slate." 

Consistently,  I  suppose,  with  those  views 
the  right  hon.   Gentleman   voted  against 
Mr.    Lacey*s    proposition    in    1851,   and 
against   both   propositions   in    1853,   and 
probably  will  vote  against  both  proposi- 
tions now.     Now,  either  these  sentiments 
are  not  genuine,  or  the  conduct  of  these 
eminent  statesmen  has  not  been  in  accord- 
ance with  the  opinions  they  have  deliber- 
ately expressed.     For  they  have  not  de- 
fended their  conduct  on  the  ground  of  the 
impolicy  or  inexpediency  of  interfering  at 
this  particular  time,  but  they  admit  the 
propriety   of   interference,    and   yet   they 
vote  against  inquiry.     But  it  is  said,  any 
proposal  to  interfere  with  conventual  insti- 
tutions, is  an  invasion  of  the  principles  of 
religious  liberty,  and  of  the  doctrines  of 
toleration.     Now  there  is  no  single  subject 
upon   which    more   indefinite   notions,    or 
greater  errors  prevail,  than  on  that  of  re- 
ligious liberty.     It  is  time  that  the  phrase 
were  accurately  defined,  and  its  scope  and 
limits  more  precisely  laid  down.     It  was 
objected  to  my  Bill  of  last  Session  that  it 
trespassed  on  religious  freedom ;  but,  not 
forgetting  with  how  much  success  a  dex- 
terous controvertist  may  construct  a  plau- 
sible argument,  I  yet  confidently  defy  any 
hon.  Member,  however  ingenious  he  may 
be,  to  put  together  in  a  sentence  any  set 
of  words  whatever,  which  shall  fairly  de« 
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scribe  anytliing  which  conid  have  happened 
under  that  measure,  and  at  the  same  time 
show,  or  even  appear  to  show,  an  infringe- 
meot  of  the  religions  liberty  of  the  party 
affected  bj  the  enactment.  Infringe  reli- 
gious liberty ! — why,  Sir,  it  was  one  of 
the  strongest  efforts  made  in  modern  times 
to  protect  it.  I  lay  down  this  principle 
with  reference  to  a  nun  or  to  any  other 
person.  Let  spiritual  and  religious  influ- 
ence talce  full  effect  upon  the  body,  soul, 
and  spirit  of  the  subject  of  it,  unchecked 
and  unrestrained.  Let  it  take  this  full 
effect  upon  the  conscience  of  the  nun  in 
the  cloister — for  the  domain  of  conscience 
is  sacred,  and  may  not  be  Invaded.  But 
the  verv  instant  that,  from  what  cause 
soever,  the  spiritual  power  loses  its  hold  of 
the  conscience — its  rightful  domain — that 
very  instant,  for  the  sake  of  securing  H- 
berty  of  conscience,  the  ecclesiastical  power 
hould  be  made  to  relax  its  grasp.  There 
hould,  thenceforth,  be  no  ecclesiastical, 
and,  above  all,  no  physical  barriers  in  the 
way  of  hei'  returning  to  the  world.  Let 
them  keep  her,  though  in  the  agonies  of 
religious  terror,  so  long  as  she  is  held  by 
spiritual  bonds.  But  If  those  bonds  be  once 
sundered — if  she  repent — if  doubts  as  to 
the  truth  of  Roman  Catholic  tenets,  or  as 
to  the  usefulness,  admissibility,  or  lawful- 
ness of  monastic  vows,  or  as  to  her  own 
calling  to  live  under  them  ;  if  doubts  of 
this  nature  arise  in  her  mind,  and  by  the 
germination  and  growth  of  those  doubts 
he  spiritual  power,  which  before  held  and 
bound  her  in  fetters,  bo  broken,  that  very 
instant,  in  the  sacred  name  of  liberty,  I 
demand  that  sho  be  allowed  to  return  to 
the  world.  And  yet  men  who  have 
been  famous  and  foremost  in  the  cause 
of  religious  freedom  have  said,  that, 
because  I  was  willing  that  the  nun  should 
go  forth  from  the  cloister  if  she  chose,  I 
was  guilty  of  instigating  an  infringement 
of  liberty  of  conscience.  No  1  all  I  asked 
Parliament  to  forbid  was  the  fK)wer  to 
tyrannise  and  enslave  ;  all  I  asked  Parlia- 
ment to  enact  was  facility  for  enfranchise- 
ment. It  is  time,  I  think,  that  we  shall 
understand  a  little  better  what  religious 
liberty  really  is.  I  did  expect  that  after 
the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for  the  City  of 
London  (Lord  John  Russell)  had  brought 
forward  his  Ecclesiastical  Titles  Bill,  reli- 
gious liberty  would  be  somewhat  more 
clearly  defined;  for  the  aggression  which 
occasioned  that  measure  was  certainly  a 
direct  and  flagrant  infringement  of  the  re- 
ligious liberty  of  the  Roman  Catholics — 
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and  I  think  that  the  Roman  Catholics  ought 
to  be  obliged  to  tlie  noble  Lord  for  what 
he  endeavoured  (though  UBsocceBsfully)  to 
accomplish  by  that  measure.  What  was 
then  done  by  the  Pope  was  not  anything 
spiritual  or  religious,  or  I  would  not  have 
objected  at  all;  it  was  something  purely 
ecclesiastical  or  political;  and  as  such  it 
was  opposed,  even  by  those  most  jealous 
of  the  rights  of  conscience.  Now  it  has 
been  argued  (and  I  may  perhaps  hold  the 
hon.  Member  for  Rochdale  (Mr.  Miall)  re- 
sponsible for  the  objectioa — urged  with 
great  dexterity,  fairness  and  force),  that  it 
is  quite  true  that  many  of  these  nuns  are 
very  sorry  they  hare  taken  their  vows, 
and  that  they  live  lives  of  great  suffering 
in  consequence  of  their  rashness ;  but  that, 
as  their  condition  arose  out  of  an  antece- 
dent contract,  the  State  mast  not  inter* 
fere.  The  answer  to  this  argument  is 
conclusive.  The  law  recognises  no  such 
contract  at  all.  The  law  knows  nothing 
of  religious  or  monastic  vows — temporary 
or  perpetual.  No  subject  can  contract  to 
surrender  his  or  her  liberty  for  life.  It  is 
not  properly  within  either  the  moral  or 
legal  competence  of  anybody  to  make  such 
a  contract.  But  even  supposing  the  origi- 
nal contract  were  admitted — for  the  sake 
of  argument — still  the  restraint  would  be 
lawful,  not  in  virtue  of  any  supposed  ori- 
ginal contract,  but  in  virtue  of  a  continual 
and  momentarily  recurring  consent  of  the 
parties;  and  the  moment  that  consent  is 
withdrawn,  the  detention  of  the  person  be- 
comes a  direct  infringement  of  the  liberty  of 
the  subject.  Blackstone  lays  down  the  prin- 
ciple that  every  man  is  entitled  to  his  liberty 
without  stint,  and  that  no  one  can  deprive 
him  of  it — not  even  the  highest  power  in 
the  State — without  being  called  to  account. 
But,  at  this  moment,  every  nun  immured 
in  a  cloister,  who  desired  release  and  can- 
not obtain  it,  is  a  palpable  and  painful  in- 
stance of  gross  infringement  of  this  pri- 
mary right,  and  of  the  insufficiency  of  the 
law  which  protects  the  liberty  of  the  sub- 
ject in  this  country.  But  there  is  another 
more  serious  circumstance  connected  with 
this  subject.  Dr.  Wiseman  admits  that 
these  associations  are  affiliated  with  others 
abroad,  to  which  their  inmates  may  at  any 
time  be  transferred  at  the  will  of  the  supe- 
rior; and  hence  in  these  establishments 
the  Roman  Catholic  ecclesiastical  authori- 
ties have  power  not  only  to  imprison  and 
oppress,  but  to  transport.  And  this  power 
not  only  exists ;  it  is  exercised.  The 
House  will  remember  the  case  of  Misa 
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Knight  at  the  Taunton   Conyent,  which 
forcibly  illustrates  this  point.     That  lady 
had  the  misfortune  to  lose  the  use  of  her 
faculties,  and  became  otherwise  alarmingly 
ill.     When  a  knowledge  of  her  state  was 
communicated — at  a  very  late  moment — to 
her  friends,  they   were  naturally  anxious 
to  have  further  medical  adrice  and  assist- 
ance, in  the  hope  of  restoring  her  to  health 
and  sanity.     Accordingly  her  brother  re- 
quested that  bis  sister  might  be  seen  by  a 
Koman    Catholic  physician  of  eminence, 
famous  for  his  treatment  of  such  cases, 
and  that  she   might   be    removed    from 
Taunton  to  a  con  Tent  at  Brist<^,  where 
she  would  be  under  hia  immediate  care. 
Miss  Jemingham,  the   Lady  Abbess,  re- 
fused both  requests ;  an  appeal  was  made 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  bishop,  who  gave 
his  consent  to  these  reasonable  proposals. 
Still   the   Lady   Abbess    refused,  in   the 
haughtiest  and    most    offensive    manner, 
stating  that   **  the  matter   was  decided" 
and  the  patient  was  to  be  sent  to  Menin 
in  Belgium  ;  that  she  had  absolute  control 
over  the  convent  and  its  inmates,  and  that 
against  any  interference  of  the  bishop  she 
would  appeal   to  Rome.     Thence  ensued 
one   of  the  most  unseemly  controversies 
that  have  ever   been  carried    on    in   this 
country.     The  afflicted  brother  urged  the 
most  vehement,  and  yet  respectful,  remon- 
strances against  the  cruel  edict  which  con- 
signed his  dying  sister  to  a  distant  exile— 
and,  backed  by  the  sanction  of  the  bishop, 
at  length  succeeded  in  rescuing  her  from 
the  grasp  of  this  inexorable  lady ;  taking 
her  from  the  convent  amid  the  execrations 
and  loud  abuse  of  some  priests  in  attend- 
ance, and  the  determined  hostility  of  every 
officer  of  the  establishment.     Nobody  will 
be  surprised  to  learn  that  the  rescue  came 
too  late,  and  that  the  helpless  sufferer  soon 
sank  under  her  afflictions.     Her   brother 
lives  to    endure   a  persecution    from    his 
co-religionists    for   having    acted    on   the 
dictates  of  affection  and  hnmanity,  such 
as   those  only  can   appreciate  who  have 
been  called   to    suffer   it.     And    now,    if 
there  be  any  one  who  still  clings  to  the 
vain  imagination  that   nunneries   are  not 
now  what  they  were  in  the  middle-ages, 
I  ask  him,  what  instance  of  conventual 
tyranny  in  the  darkest  period  of  our  his- 
tory can  go  beyond  the  story  I  have  just 
related  ?  The  despotic  power  of  the  Lady 
Abbess  seems  to  have  been  exercised  for 
the   mere  pleasure  of  exercising  it ;   for 
there  could  be  no  reasonable,  or  even  plau- 
sible, objection  to  the  requests  which  were 


urged.     The  physician   called    in  was  a 
Roman    Catholic ;    the   place  of  removal 
was  a  nunnery — the  brother  and  his  family 
were  all  devoted  adherents  of  the  papal 
communion — and    the    sanction    of   their 
bishop    had    been    asked    and    obtained. 
There  remained  no  obstacle  but  the  ab- 
solute will  and  authority  of  this  Lady  Ab- 
bess,   who   had   decreed   that  the  patient 
should  be  sent  to  an  affiliated  convent  in  a 
foreign  country.     Another  objection  taken 
to  any  legislative  interference  with  nun- 
neries is,  that  such  interference  would  give 
a  kind  of  official  or  State  sanction  to  them, 
which  is  very  undesirable.     But  it  is  im- 
possible to  pass   an  Act  to  remedy  any 
wrong  without   recognising  its  existence, 
and   hence   this  objection    is   worth    very 
little.     Besides  the  official  sanction  alluded 
to  is  already  given,  because  the  exceptive 
clause  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Relief  Act, 
to  which  I  have  already  called  the  atten- 
tion of'  the  House,  very  explicitly  recog- 
nises these  institutions.     Whatever  disad- 
vantage, therefore,  may  be  supposed  to  re- 
sult  from   the  legislative   admission    that 
nunneries  exist  is  already  incurred,   and 
cannot  reasonably    bo    urged    as    an   ob- 
jection   to    new    controlling    enactments. 
Now,   Sir,  I  want  to  know  from  the  Go- 
vernment what  their  sentiments  really  and 
honestly  are  on   this   question.     A   very 
active  whip  against  me  to-night  indicates 
on  their  part  a  strong  desire  to  quash  this 
inquiry.  But  is  it  not  a  very  grave  matter? 
Will  the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for  the 
City  of  London  (Lord  J.  Russell)  venture 
to  predict  what  will  be  the  number  of  these 
institutions  in  ten  or  twenty  years*  time,  if 
they  continue  to  multiply  at  the  rate  of  pro- 
gress of  the  last  few  years?    Twelve  years 
hence  there  will  be  1 ,000  convents  and  in 
twenty-five  years  there  will  be  3,000  or 
4,000,  with  40,000,  or  50.000,  or  60.000 
nuns,  and  no  one  knows  what  amount  of 
property.     There  is  a  dispute,  J  see,  be- 
tween Dr.  Wiseman  and  Mr.  Ilobart  Sey- 
mour as  to  the  sum  paid  as  the  dower  of 
a  nun  ;  and  I  am  glad  to  sec  that  the  late 
Solicitor  General  for  L-eland   (Mr.  White- 
side) proposes  to  introduce  a  Bill  on  this 
subject  of  conventual  property,  for  whether 
the  amount  of  dower  be  2001.  or  400Z.  it 
is  quite  clear  that   there  is  a  large  and 
constant  flow  of  wealth  into  these  esta- 
blishments and  no  flow  out  of  them.     We 
know,  that,  at  the  time  of  their  suppression, 
at  the  period  of  the  Reformation,  it  was 
found  that  one-fifth  of  the  whole  property 
of  the  country  was  in  their  hands.     Wo 
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know  what  their  numbers  were  at  that 
time,  and  I  will  venture  to  say  that  we  shall 
soon  see  them  rise  to  their  former  level, 
both  as  respects  numbers  and  wealth.  I 
do  not  hesitate  to  affirm  that  they  never 
multiplied  in  this  country  before  the  Refor- 
mation, at  the  rate  at  which  they  have  muU 
ti plied  lately.  At  some  point  or  another 
the  Government  must  interfere.  When  will 
they  do  it  ?  Will  they  do  it  when  there 
are  220  ;  or  will  they  wait  till  there  are 
880  ;  or  will  they  procrastinate  until  there 
are  thousands  of  convents  in  the  laud  ? 
Will  they  interfere  when  they  have  only 
tens  of  thousands,  or  will  they  wait  till  they 
get  millions  of  the  property  of  the  country 
into  their  hands  ?  When,  and  how,  and 
under  what  circumstances  will  the  Govern- 
ment interfere  ?  It  is  surely  easier  to 
legislate  now,  than  at  a  later  period  ;  this 
surely  is  the  rii^ht  time  to  interfere — to 
interfere  in  the  way  in  which  our  ancestors 
in  every  age  have  thought  it  right  to  in- 
terfere— by  legislation — and  if  legislation 
be  postponed  from  time  to  time  without 
reason,  what  will  be  the  result  ?  Some- 
body will  have  to  contend  with  the  diffi- 
culty ;  some  Government  which  will  sit 
upon  those  benches  must  grapple  with  it. 
when  the  arguments  for  interference  would 
be  no  stronger  than  now  ;  but  the  diffi- 
culties to  be  contended  against  will  have 
multiplied  indefinitely.  This  is  not  a  ques- 
tion, Sir,  to  bo  parried  by  some  easy  com- 
pliment to  sisters  of  charity.  It  is  idle  to 
say  that  I  seek  to  put  an  end  either  to  that 
class  of  persons  or  to  the  class  of  cloistered 
nuns.  If  my  Bill  of  last  year  had  been 
passed,  sisters  of  charity  might  still  have 
described  their  rounds  of  benevolence,  and 
cloistered  nuns  discharged  their  routine  of 
observances  with  the  same  freedom  as  be- 
fore. Catholic  ordinances.  Catholic  rituals. 
Catholic  symbols,  Catholic  institutes, 
would  all  have  been  free,  as  now,  to  the 
adherents  of  that  faith.  I  say  not  a  word 
against  sisters  of  charity  ;  no  doubt  they 
do  much  good ;  nor  do  I  say  a  word 
against  cloistered  nuns,  who,  though  they 
do  no  good,  act  no  doubt  from  conscien- 
tious motives  in  the  course  which  they 
adopt.  But  the  question  is  this,  are  these 
institutions,  exempt  as  they  are  from  con- 
trol, both  of  law  and  of  public  opinion,  safe 
religiously,  socially  and  politically.  If  the 
noble  Lord  (Lord  J.  Russell)  is  of  that 
opinion,  let  him  get  up  and  say  so,  and  let 
the  sentiments  of  the  Government  be  known 
upon  tiie  subject.  But,  for  my  part,  I  feel, 
more  and  more  strongly,  that  these  esta- 
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blishments,  affiliated  and  linked  together  as 
they  are,  form  an  integral  and  important 
part  of  the  most  subtle,  the  most  sagacious, 
the  most  profound,  and  the  most  successful 
and  enduring  scheme  of  Government  which 
has  ever  been  founded  on  the  face  of  the 
earth — I  mean  the  Papacy.  In  proportion 
as  they  flourish  do  the  political  schemes  of 
that  Government  flouribh  ;  and  in  propor- 
tion as  they  fado  would  that  Government 
be  found  to  fail.  Can  the  noble  Lord  look 
at  the  politics,  ecclesiastical  progress  made 
by  the  Church  of  Rome  of  late  years  and 
not  see  that  there  must  be  some  cause  for 
it  ?  The  increase  of  conventual  establish- 
ments, does  not  represent  and  result  from 
an  increase  in  the  number  of  Roman  Ca- 
tholics by  new  converts  or  otherwise;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  they  multiply  in  the  face 
of  a  continually  decreasing  number  of  real 
'members  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
They  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  increase 
of  the  members  of  the  Romish  Church, 
but  they  have  everything  to  do  with  the 
spread  of  the  Papal  power.  Then,  to  look 
again  at  these  establishments  as  places  of 
education — for  they  are  employed  exten- 
sively and  systematically  as  places  of  edu- 
cation— how  are  the  generation  to  whose 
care  we  must  commit  all  our  institutions 
being  brought  up  ?  I  do  not  object  to 
the  youth  of  both  sexes,  the  offspring  of 
Roman  Catholic  parents,  being  instructed 
in  Roman  Catholic  teaching  ;  but  I  do  ob- 
ject strongly  to  their  learning  it  in  monas- 
teries and  nunneries.  We  must  look  seri- 
ously at  this  matter.  We  shall  have  tx> 
contend  with  this  evil  of  a  conventual  spirit 
and  system  in  this  country,  when  the  gene- 
ration now  being  instructed  in  tenets  and 
opinions  fatal,  as  I  think,  to  our  national 
institutions,  will  be  grown-up  men,  and 
will  stand  up  in  this  House,  and  elsewhere, 
to  argue  and  to  act  upon  the  principles 
which  are  being  so  assiduously  instilled 
into  their  minds  by  their  priestly  instruc- 
tors. It  is  not,  therefore,  a  question  of  mere 
sectarianism  ;  it  is  a  question  of  the 
British  Cbn.-titution.  It  is  a  question  of 
the  safety  and  stability  of  those  bulwarks 
of  our  liberty,  every  slope  and  angle  of 
which  has  been  arranged  to  meet  the  flotv 
and  pressure  of  that  glorious  tide — a  free 
Christianitv — I  don't  mean  Protestantism, 
though  I  hold  that  to  be  the  freest  of  all 
the  developments  of  Christianity  which  the 
world  has  seen  ;  but  I  mean  a  free  Chris- 
tianity as  distinguished  from  the  most 
obsequious  and  slavish  form  of  religion 
ever  known  in  this  country,  and  which  now 
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prevails  among  tlie  British  Roman  Catho- 
lics. In  Roman  Catholic  times  »'e  had  a 
free  Christianity,  thouj^h  not  a  pure  one  ; 
but  now  we  must  lament  the  loss,  so  far  as 
our  Roman  Catholic  fellow^countrjmen  are 
concerned,  both  of  the  freedom  and  the 
purity  of  the  church.  Sir,  it  appears  to 
me  that  the  slavish  system  of  education 
adopted  in  religious  houses; — that  those 
institutions  themselves  are  altogether  hos- 
tile to  our  free  Government ;  and  that  our 
constitution  cannot  be  safe  whilst  sur- 
rounded by  such  insidious  and  uuscrupu- 
lous  adversaries,  and  environed  by  new,  ill. 
understood  and  increasing  perils.  I  beg. 
Sir,  to  move  the  Committee  of  which  I 
have  given  notice. 

Ma.  NAPIER,  in  seconding  the  Motion, 
said,  that  in  the  course  of  last  year  a  Mo- 
tion substantially  the  same  was  submitted 
to  the  Ilouse,  but  he  was  so  much  struck 
by  the  ar^^uments  and  observations  of  the 
noble  Lord  (Loi*d  J.  Russell)  that  he  did 
not  vote  at  all  upon  the  Motion.  He 
waited  until  the  Bill  was  introduced,  and 
then  he  considered  the  Bill  was  not  one 
which  he  ought  to  support,  and  he  spoko 
against  it.  The  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber for  Bath  (Mr.  Phinn)  had  proposed  an 
Amendment  to  the  effect — 

• 

'*  That  the  Bill  be  referred  to  a  Seleot  Com- 
mittee to  oonsider  whether  any  and  what  regula- 
ations  are  necessary  for  the  better  protection  of 
the  inmates  of  establishments  of  a  conventual 
nature,  and  for  the  prevention  of  the  exercise  of 
undue  influence  in  procuring  the  alienation  of 
their  property." 

Now,  with  respect  to  the  latter  part  of  that 
Amendment,  he  (Mr.  Napier)  not  only  at 
that  time  thought  that  there  might  be 
some  legislation  on  the  subject,  but  he  had 
come  pretty  much  to  a  conclusion  in  his 
own  mind  as  to  what  that  legislation  ought 
to  be  ;  and  he  was  happy  to  find  that  his 
hon.  and  learned  Friend  the  Member  for 
Enniskillen  (Mr.  Whiteside)  had  given  no- 
tice of  his  intention  to  move  for  leave  to 
introduce  a  Bill,  which  he  hoped  would  go 
far,  as  far  as  that  part  of  the  question  at 
least  was  concerned,  to  bring  about  a  satis- 
factory solution.  With  respect  to  the  in- 
quiry, however,  involved  in  the  first  part 
of  this  proposition,  **  Whether  any,  and  if 
any,  what  further  legislation  is  required  on 
the  subject?'*  was  a  far  more  delicate  and 
a  far  more  difficult  question ;  and  he  had 
thought,  and  thought  still,  that  in  ap- 
proaching that  question,  and  endeavouring 
to  deal  with  it,  they  ought  to  act  with  the 
greatest  caution  and  the  greatest  dclibera- ' 


tion.     But  he  must  confess  that  he  was 
struck  with  the  circumstance,  that  in  every 
Roman  Catholic  State   in   Europe   there 
were  regulations  of  a  very  stringent  and 
restrictive  character  with  respect  to  con- 
vents and  conventual    institutions.     That 
showed  him  that  this,  after  all,  was  not  a 
religious  question  in  the  usual  sense,  al- 
though he  by  no  means  intended  to  imply 
that  his  own  reh^ious  convictions  had  not 
exercised  a  verv  material  influence  in  the 
views  which  he  hud  taken  with  regard  to 
it.     He  found,  however,  that  even  Roman 
Catholic  States  had  very  jealous  codes  of 
laws  with    respect   to  these    iniititutions ; 
and  when  he  inquired  the  cause  of  ihisi,  ho 
found  that  their  object   was  to    preserve 
their  independence  as  againat  Rome,  and 
to  keep  their  sulgocts  under  the  protection 
'  and  supremacy  of  their  own  hiws.     Now, 
the  question  came  to  this,  were  the  laws  of 
this  country  in  a  satisfactory  state  tvith 
respect  to  these  institutions?     lie  would 
take,  first,  the  case  of  convents,  and  after- 
wards consider  that  of  other   institutions 
I  which  were  bound  by  monastic  vows.  Con- 
ventual  institutions   were  of    two   kinds. 
I  There  were  some  which  were  got  up  by  in- 
dividuals, and  were  in  the  nature  of  private 
societies ;  there  were  others  which  were  un- 
der regular  religious  orders,  and  eniauHted 
directly  from  Rome.     In  these  latter  con- 
vents the  inmates  were  bound  by  vows  of 
poverty  and  obedience.     This  was  an  es- 
sential part  of  their  system,  and  the  vow 
of  obedience  could  not  be  dispensed  with 
by  the  bishop   in  this  country — it  could 
only  be  dispensed  with  by  the  Pope.     The 
consequence  of  this  was,  that  they  had  a 
vow  of  obedience,  surrendering  the  per- 
sonal freedom  of  the  individual  to  an  au- 
thority  over  which  the  laws  of  this  coun- 
try cuiild  have  no  control ;  and  the  more 
conscientious   the   person    was   who    took 
the  vow,  the  deeper  the  religious  feeling, 
the    stronger    would    be     the    obligation 
which    that    vow    would    impose.       Now, 
he    held    that    the    personal    freedom   of 
every    individual    of    this    realm    was    nn 
item  of  public  property,  and  that  it  was 
the  duty  of  every  State  to  maintain   its 
own  independence  and  the  supremacy  of  its 
own  law,  to  have  its  own  in&ttitutiuns  under 
its  own  control,  and  to  protect  the  personal 
freedom  of  its  own   sulgects  og.iinst  any 
foreign  Power  not  responsible  to  the  law  of 
the  Lind.     He  thought,  therefore,  with  re- 
spect to  these  institutions,  that  the  vow  of 
obedience  which  the  inmates  were  required 
to  take  clashed  directly  with  the  constitu* 
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f ion  of  tbU  country.  He  came  now  to  the 
▼ow  of  poverty.  What  was  that  ?  It  was 
a  surrender  of  dl  property  to  the  convent. 
Now,  he  observed  that  hishon.  and  learned 
Friend  the  'Member  for  the  county  of  Car- 
low  (Mr.  J.  Ball)  'had  put  as  an  answer 
upon  this  part  of  the  subject,  which  answer 
was  in  those  words-: — 

"  Thftt  it  ii  not  just  or.  expedient  to  subject  to 
ParUamentary  inquiry  associations  of  ladies  de- 
voting themselves  exclusively  to  charitable  and 
religious  objects,  wbo  do  not  possess,  or  seek 
to  posses*,  any  .peculiar  legal  priyilege  or  imma- 
niiy." 

In  that  proposition  "he  entirely  agreed  ; 
and  whenever  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
might  put  it  forward  in  a  proper  form,  as  a 
distinct  and  independent  proposition,  it 
should  have  his  cordial  support.  He  was 
quite  ready  to  say  that  it  was  neither  just 
nor  expedient  to  subject  to  Parliamentary 
Inquiry  associations  of  ladies  who  neither 
possessed  nor  sought  to  possess  '*  any  pe- 
culiar legal  privilege  or  -immunity  ;**  bat 
when  they  had  to  deal  with  associations 
whose  members  sought  to  exercise  privi- 
Seges  and  immunities  which  were  peculiar 
and  -illegal  the  ease  was  mntenaily  altered. 
Yet  this  was  the  best  answer  which  his 
hon.  and  learned  Friend  —  anxious,  no 
doubt,  with  the  best  advice  that  he  could 
get,  to  propose  the  most  skilful  Amend- 
ment that  could  be  framed — had  been  able 
to  give  to  the  proposition  which  was  now 
before  the  House.  But  he  was  adverting 
to  the  vow  of  poveKy,  nod  he  was  ecbout 
to  direct  the  atteation  of  the  House  *to  the 
effect  of  these  two  vows  according  'to  the 
law  as  it  stood  before  the  Reformation, 
and  to  the  practice  of  these  convents  at 
present.  Before  the  Reformation  they 
amounted  to  civil  death ;  so  that  here  were 
persons  bound  by  vows  whieh  before  the 
Keformation  cut  them  so  much  off  from  the 
law  that  they  were  considered  to  be  civilly 
dead«  but  with  respect  to  whom  it  was  never- 
theless contended  that  they  were  not  seek- 
ing to  possess  ony  peculiar  legal  privilege  or 
immunity.  What  was  the  mode  now  taken 
to  put  the  convents  in  possession  of  the 
property  of  those  who  entered  them  ?  The 
nun,  upon  her  entrance*  made  a  will — so 
completely  was  the  fact  of  her  becoming  a 
nun  regarded  as  a  death  to  the  world — 
and  under  the  operation  of  that  will  the 
convent  claimed  the  property  of  which  at 
tier  death  she  might  be  possessed.  They 
irere  more  consistent  before  the  Reforma- 
iion,  because  at  that  time  the  person  who 
bad  entered  a  convent  was  considered  to 
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be  civilly  dead,  and  could  of  course  acquire 
no  property  afterwards.  Was  this  state  of 
things,  then,  consistent  with  our  instita- 
tions,  or  with  the  Constitntion  of  this  coun- 
try; he  maintained  that  it  was  trot.  Nor 
did  he  consider  it  a  satisfactory  state  of 
the  law,  that  these  places  should  be  per- 
mitted^ go  on- not  only  amassing  property, 
but  bringing  both  person  and  property 
under  the  control  of  a  different  eet  of  laws 
than  the  law  of  this  land.  This  was  bis 
substantial  olijection.  He  maintained  that 
the  laws  of  this  land  covered  every -inch  of 
ground  within  it ;  that  the  persons  slnit 
up  in  these  convents  could  not  shelter 
themselves  from  the  operation  of  British 
law  by  cutting  themselves  off  from  the 
world  ;  that  as  the  world  may,  so  the 
law  ought  to  ff nd  its  way  witliin  these  in- 
closures  ;  and  that  it  was  not  consistent 
with  the  spnrit  of  our  institutions,  or 
even  within  the  principles  of  the  Consti- 
tution itself,  to  allow  any  class  to  remoin 
otherwise  than  properly  protected  in  the 
possession  of  that  personal  freedom  and 
of  that  control  over  the  free  disposition  of 
their  property  to  which  they  were  tin- 
doubtedly  entitled  equally  with  every  other 
subject  of  the  Queen.  He  admitted  fully 
and  freely  that  if  the  inmates  of  these  con- 
vents were  there  of  their  own  free  will — if 
they  had  disposed  of  their  property  of  their 
own  accord — then,  however  ho  might  think 
them  wrong,  he  should  have  no  right  to 
interfere  with  them  except  by  argument. 
For  as  Coleridge  said  in  one  his  papers 
called  the  Friend,  "  those  who  were  en- 
trapped by  false  opinions  could  only  be 
liberated  by  convincing  truths.*'  If,  how- 
ever, there  were  persons  in  these  places 
who  were  not  there  by  their  own  free  will, 
or  who  having  entered  willingly  in  the 
first  place,  perhaps  when  under  age,  or 
under  the  inffuence  of  strong  religious  im- 
pressions which  had  since  subsided,  or 
when  struck  down  by  grief,  did  not  wish 
to  continue  in  them,  but  were  desirous  to 
recover  their  liberty — surely  in  that  case 
some  ren>edy  ought  to  be  provided.  It 
was  admitted  that  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act 
did  not  afford  sufficient  remedy,  for  it  was 
expressly  upon  this  ground  that  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  (Mr.  T.  Chambers) 
had  framed  his  Bill  of  last  year.  He  had 
objected  to  the  provisions  of  that  Bill,  and 
had  given  his  vote  against  it,  thinking  it 
better  to  allow  things  to  continue  as  they 
were,  than  to  allow  such  a  measure  to  pass. 
He  thought,  however,  that  the  subject  re- 
quired grave  consideration,  and  he  hoped 
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a  Committee  would  be  appointed,  who 
might  discuss  the  matter  with  that  temper 
and  deliberation  with  which  a  question 
affecting  the  feelings  and  opinions  of  a 
large  number  of  their  fellow  subjects  ought 
to  be  approached.  With  respect  to  the 
question  of  property,  the  law  interposed  its 
protection  in  cases  in  which  the  relative 
position  of  the  parties  was  such  as  to  afford 
an  opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  undue 
influence,  as  in  the  case  of  guardian  and 
ward,  husband  and  wife,  solicitor  and 
client.  But  could  any  case  be  supposed 
in  which  undue  influence  was  likely  to  be 
brought  to  bear  with  so  much  effect,  as  in 
that  of  an  ecclesiastical  superior,  dealing 
with  a  person  of  strong  religious  impres- 
sions, possessing  a  large  property,  and 
particularly  if  that  person  were  a  female  ? 
But  the  relation  of  husband  and  wife  was 
recognised  by  law,  while  the  relation  be- 
tween the  inmates  of  these  convents  and 
their  ecclesiastical  superiors  was  not  so 
recognised  ;  and  this  was  the  reason  why 
the  law  interposed  and  provided  a  remedy 
in  the  one  case,  while  it  gave  no  remedy 
in  the  other.  It  was  said  that  the  courts 
of  equity  could  give  relief,  but  experience 
had  proved  how  difficult  it  was  to  get  the 
evidence  on  which  a  court  of  equity  could 
act,  except  under  peculiar  and  special  cir- 
cumstances. The  Roman  Catholic  Relief 
Act  had  been  cited  by  the  noble  Lord  the 
Member  for  London  (Lord  J.  Russell)  as 
having  recognised  the  legality  of  nunneries. 
It  had,  however,  been  decided  by  two 
courts  of  law  in  Ireland,  and  by  two 
in  England,  that  it  did  not;  while  it  ex- 
empted associations  of  females  from  the 
penalties  which  it  enacted  in  restraint  of 
monastic  orders,  it  left  their  legal  statiu 
precisely  what  it  had  been  before.  The 
Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland,  in  giving  judg- 
ment in  a  case  which  had  come  before  him. 
had  made  the  following  observations  bearing 
upon  this  point : — 

"  That  the  doctrine  of  diBability  was  fully  re- 
cognised by  the  law  of  England  in  the  time  of 
Henry  VIII.  ia  plain,  and  also  that  there  has  not 
been  any  Act  of  Parliament  deciding  it  at  an  end, 
and  consequently  the  question  of  how  it  is  now 
situated  must  be  determined  by  a  reference  to  the 
ai|(horities  bearing  on  the  question  ;  and  the  con- 
clusion to  be  arrived  at  from  a  consideration  of 
the  full  series  of  such  is,  that  to  give  this  doctrine 
force  would  be  to  recognise  the  authority  of  the 
see  of  Rome,  which  is  forbidden  by  our  English 
Jaw.  There  did  not  exist  any  law  against  nuns, 
for  the  laws  of  Henry  VIII.  haul  reference  only  to 
those  which  were  surrendered  to  him  by  their 
lieads  ;  and  the  enactment  of  William  III.  cap.  1, 
jieo.  8,  enjoining  magistrates  to  issue  warrants 
fbr  the  suppression  of  nunneries,  shows  that  they 


were  then  recognised  as  existing.  The  legislation 
for  years  was  manifestly  directed  against  such 
orders  in  this  country  ;  but  the  portion  of  the 
Act  of  the  lOth  Geo.  IV.  which  is  important  is 
the  d7th  section,  which  prorides  that  nothing 
therein  '  shall  interfere  with  females  bound  by 
religious  vows  ;'  but  as  to  what  extent  that  Act 
served  to  legalise  these  institutions,  there  is  not 
much  authority  to  inform  us,  except  the  case  de- 
cided by  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  here,  to  the  effect 
that  the  status  of  females  was  not  altered  by  that 
Act,  but  merely  that  the  penal  laws  in  refer- 
ence to  them  were  repealed ;  and  also  the  deci- 
sion of  Connolly  v.  Connolly,  in  England,  to  the 
same  purpose ;  so  that,  as  far  as  these  cases  go, 
it  has  been  decided  that  the  Act  of  Geo.  IV.  only 
exempted  these  persons  from  penalties,  but  did 
not  give  them  any  further  status.  The  spiritual 
jurisdiction  of  the  see  of  Rome  is  denied  by  the 
law  of  England.  All  these  institutions  derive 
under  that  see,  and  therefore  it  would  be  difficult 
to  give  any  weight  to  this  doctrine  of  profession. 
It  is  said  that  it  has  been  recognised  by  the  Legis- 
lature, and  that  such  institutions  are  not  unlaw- 
ful ;  but  looking  to  the  strong  language  of  the 
2nd  EUx,  cap.  1,  it  would  be  difficult  to  maintain 
that  the  incidental  recognition  which  has  taken 
place  in  the  Catholic  Relief  Act  is  of  sufficient 
importance  to  import  the  law  of  disability  once 
more  into  the  law  of  England.  It  has  been  said 
that  profession  was  not  '  triable.*  If  this  was 
the  only  argument,  it  would  be  of  little  weight, 
for  the  '  Templar's  case,'  and  other  authorities, 
prove  that  if  the  doctrine  of  profession  is  esta- 
blished by  law,  the  law  will  find  some  method  of 
trial  without  the  certificate  of  the  superior.  On 
the  whole  of  the  case  I  am  clearly  of  opinion  that 
I  should  not  refuse  the  prayer  of  this  petition. 
The  Statute  of  Elizabeth  denies  all  spiritual  juris- 
diction to  the  see  of  Rome,  and  although  it  is 
said  that  the  Relief  Act  has  recognised  the  rights 
of  parties  then  existing,  such  recognition  is  not 
sufficient  to  repeal  the  canons  of  the  Church,  and 
it  would  be  against  law  to  allow  them  that  eflbct 
which  they  had  long  before." 

This  view  of  the  question  was  confirmed 
by  the  speeches  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  at  the 
time  that  the  Roman  Catholic  Relief  Bill 
was  in  progress  through  Parliament.  He 
stated  that  the  object  of  those  clauses 
being  introduced  was  not  to  protect  or 
to  confer  a  privilege  upon  Roman  Catholics, 
but  as  Protestant  safeguards,  and  with  a 
view  to  the  security  of  the  Protestant  esta- 
blishment, and  the  Government  and  Consti- 
tution of  this  country,  and  to  leave  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion  exactly  on  tho 
footing  on  which  it  had  stood  before.  The 
Motion  before  the  House  proposed  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  Committee  to  consider  whe- 
ther any,  and,  if  any,  what  further  legisla- 
tion was  required  on  the  subject  of  conven- 
tual and  monastic  institutions.  Before  th'e 
Emancipation  Act  was  passed  a  great  deal 
of  evidence  was  obtained  with  regard  to 
the  nature  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religious 
orders,  and  much  care  was  taken  in  ascer- 
tainin/r  the  relation  of  those  various  orders 
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frard  to  their  number  and  their  sucoess ;  from  800    and  learned  Member  (Mr.  Chambers)  ez- 


to  1,200  children  were  in  some  schools,  educated 
of  course  in  the  Roman  Catholic  religion ;  but 
educated  also  in  useful  employments  and  useful 
knowledge  in  a  way  which  quite  astonished  me. 
The  last  one  I  was  at  was  in  the  convent  of  Black 
Rock ;  there  were,  I  think,  dOO  children  in  the 
school,  and  I  was  told  last  year  they  made,  by 
work  alone,  1,400/.  I  think  I  made  out  that 
there  were  upwards  of  8,000  children  in  these 
schools  within  a  few  miles  of  Cork." 


He  (Mr.  Ball)  had,  on  a  former  occaaion, 
drawn  attention  to  the  statements  circu- 
lated through  the  country  for  the  purpose 
of   keeping   up   this  agitation.     Some  of 
them  were  of  so  infamous  a  character  that 
it  was  perfectly  astonishing  to  him  that  hon. 
Gentlemen,  if  they  did  bring  forward  these 
questions  in  the  House  of  Commons,  did  not 
at  once  dissociate  themselves  entirely  from 
the  persons — persons  connected  with  the 
same  associations  as  themselves — who  pro- 
pagated these  scandals.     The  hon  Member 
(Mr.  T.  Chambers)  had  begun  by  a  skin 
them  to  -appoint  a  Committee  to  inquire 
into  the  number  and  tlie  increase  of  con- 
vents in  this  country ;   but  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  had  himself  given  them 
all    the   information   to   obtain  which  he 
proposed  that  Committee.     There  were  in 
Ireland  1,085  inmates  of  religious  houses, 
and  in   England  about  600  ;    and  in  his 
(Mr.  Ball's)  conscientious  belief,  it  would 
be  a  benefit  to  the  country  if  their  num- 
ber was  increased.     And  that   statement 
he  made  not  in  his  capacity  as  a  Catho- 
lic, but  simply  in  the  capacity  of  one  in- 
terested in  education,  for  he  saw  no  other 
such  educational  agency  brought  to  bear 
on  the  poorer  classes.     One  lady   alone 
had,  in  the  course  of  her  life,  instituted  no 
fewer  than  twenty-seven  convents — eleven 
in  Ireland,  one  in  England,  thirteen  in  the 
British  colonies,  and  two  on  the  Continent, 
and  through  the  means  of  these  institu- 
tions education  was  afforded  to  many  hun- 
dreds of  the  upper  and  middle  ranks  and 
to  thousands  of  the  poorest  classes  of  the 
community.     Would  not  that  party  which 
claimed  for  itself  a  monopoly  of  religion 
and  benevolence,  better  prove  its  sincerity 
by  imitating  the  conduct  of  that  lady,  than 
by  making  such  efforts  the  object  of  unpro- 
voked hostility  ?   No  matter  whether  hon. 
Members  were  of  the  Catholic  religion  or 
not,  they  surely  must  admit  that  it  was 
better  for  the  poor  to   receive   education 
from  ladies  such  as  these,  than  for  them 
to  be  left    to   take   their  chance  of   the 
general  establishment  of  national  educa- 
tion in  this  country.    He  believed  the  hon. 
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pected  to  alarm  the  House  by  his  state* 
ment  of  the  number  of  convents,  but  he 
had  no  doubt  the  House,  looking  at  the 
moral  and  religious  state  of  so  many  of 
our  towns,  would  feel  that  with  Catholics 
it  was  merely  the  discharge  of  duty  to  en- 
deavour to  extend  as  widely  as  possible  the 
salutary  influence  exercised  by  the  pious 
and  exemplary  ladies,  the  inmates  of  those 
institutions.     Passing  from  that  topic,  the 
hon.  and  learned  Mover  of  the  Motion  be- 
fore the  House  had  called  their  attention 
to  the  fact,  that  at  present  the  monasteries, 
as  constituted,  were  contrary  to  law — that 
convents  had  no  relation  to  the  law.     The 
right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman   (Mr.  . 
Napier),  lately  a  law  officer  of  the  Crown, 
had,  however,  informed  the  House  that  the 
Statutes  making  these  houses  illegal  were 
inoperative;  and  that  being  the  case,  he 
(Mr.   Ball),   finding  the  law  inoperative, 
thought  the  best  way  would  be  to  leave 
it    as    it  was.      The    hon.   and    learned 
Gentleman  (Mr.  Chambers)  had  expressed 
his  great  surprise  that  convents  were  not 
brought  within  the  purview  of  the  Govern- 
ment.    He  (Mr.  Ball)  thought  it  was  the 
boast  of  Liberals — and   he   believed   the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  called  himself 
a  Liberal — that  the  only  duty  of  the  Go- 
vernment was  to  prevent  wrong,  and  to 
regulate  rights  where  it  conferred  rights. 
How  was  the  case  of  convents  analogous  to 
that  of  benefit  and  friendly  societies,  which 
had  been  referred  to  by  the  hon.  Member  ? 
Benefit  and  friendly  societies  were  regu- 
lated because  the  law  conferred  certain  ad- 
vantages and  privileges  on  them ;  but  he 
suspected   no   such  conferred  advantages 
could  in  this  case  be  pleaded  as  giving 
any  special  right  to  Government  control 
and  interference.     The  hon.  and  learned 
Member  had  told  them  a  few  stones  in 
support  of  his  arguments ;  but  the  princi- 
pal peculiarity  of  his  cases  seemed  to  be 
that  not  one  of  them  would  be  touched 
in  the  slightest  degree  by  any  legislation. 
The  hon.  and  learned  Member,  therefore, 
if  he  wanted  the  Committee,  must  want  it 
for  the  express  purpose  of  inviting  persons 
to  come  forward  with  every  description  of 
stories  against  convents,  which  stories,  it 
would  be  exultingly  said,  were  unrofuted, 
unless  met  by  the  ladies  themselves.   Thej 
could  scarcely,  then,  be  surprised  that  Ca- 
tholic Members  refused  to  associate  them- 
selves with  any  such  proposition.     Those 
Catholic  Members,  it  was  to  be  remem- 
bered, did  not  raise  any  objection  to  the 
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gent  and  inflaential  even  of  the  Roman 
GathoHcB  themselves. 

Mn.  M'CANN  said,  he  merely  rose  to 
contradict  the  statement  contained  in  the 
letter  read  hy  the  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber for  Hertford  (Mr.  T.  Chambers)  to  the 
efitsct  that  there  were  100  priests  in  Drog- 
heda.  He  (Mr.  M'Cann)  had  known  Drog- 
beda  all  his  life,  and  there  were  precisely 
fifteen  priests  there.  There  was  not  a 
statement  in  that  letter  that  was  not  every 
bit  as  true,  and  not  a  bit  truer,  than  the 
assertion  that  there  were  100  priests  in 
Drogheda.  He  had  attended  the  meeting 
referred  to  in  the  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman's letter,  and  he  could  assert,  with 
a  very  safe  conscience,  that  there  was  not 
a  word  in  the  letter  respecting  it  which 
was  not  utterly  untrue.  It  was  all  very 
fine  for  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  to 
disclaim  the  intention  of  insulting  the  Ca- 
tholic Members  of  that  House  at  the  very 
moment  that  he  was  making  charges  and 
dealing  in  imputations  which  could  not  but 
be  oflfensive  to  Gentlemen  of  that  persua- 
sion. 

Mr.  JOHN  BALL  said  that,  having 
listened  attentively  to  the  speeches  of  the 
mover  and  seconder,  he  was  more  and  more 
puzzled  to  know  what  was  the  propo- 
sition which  the  House  was  called  upon 
to  discuss,  and  what  was  the  nature  of 
the  proceeding  on  which  it  was  called 
upon  to  enter.  If  he  had  proposed  an 
inquiry  into  the  management  of  charitable 
institutions  in  England  or  in  Scotland, 
based  upon  rumours  of  abuses  therein  ex- 
isting, the  first  question  probably  which 
would  hare  been  put  to  him  would  have 
been,  whom  he  represented  ?  what  interest 
he  had  in  the  question?  and  whether  he 
was  authorised  by  any  who  had  been  in- 
jured or  wronged  to  bring  their  grievances 
under  the  consideration  of  that  House  ? 
and  if  it  had  been  found  that  no  single 
person  had  come  forward  to  complain, 
either  through  himself  or  anybody  else,  he 
thought  the  proceeding  would  have  been 
received  with  very  great  suspicion.  But 
if,  in  addition  to  that,  it  had  turned  out 
that,  instead  of  coming  forward  to  testify, 
upon  his  own  knowledge,  that  which  he 
knew  to  be  true,  or  that  which  he  had 
reason  to  believe  upon  the  statement  of 
the  parties  interested,  he  was  merely  the 
representative  of  a  platform — of  persons 
who  knew  nothing  whatever  of  the  insti- 
tution which  they  undertook  to  condemn— 
that  he  was  merely  taking  up  flying  rumours 
and  reports  picked  oat  of  the  fourth  pages  of 


newspapers — he  thought  that,  even  if  he 
had  had  the  great  ability  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Hertford,  he  should 
have  been  told  to  turn  his  ability  to  some 
better  account  in  the  present  state  of  public 
affairs.  The  hon.  and  learned  Member 
had  referred  to  the  increase  which  had 
taken  place  in  the  number  of  conventual 
institutions ;  but  he  omitted  to  state  that, 
of  the  number  which  he  represented  to 
exist,  there  were  no  more  than  two  which 
were  not  devoted  to  the  purposes  of  edu- 
cation— to  the  visitation  of  the  sick  and 
poor — to  the  relief  of  the  poor  in  hos- 
pitals— or,  lastly,  to  the  reformation  of 
sinners.  There  were,  in  England  and 
Wales,  thirty-four  institutions  belonging 
to  Sisters  of  Mercy  or  Charity — ladies 
whose  services  were  well  known  throufjh- 
out  England  and  the  whole  cirilised 
world.  There  were  thirty-seven  devoted 
to  the  education  of  the  poorer  classes,  and 
there  were  twelve  others  devoted  to  various 
objects  of  special  relief.  In  Ireland  there 
were  forty-five  convents  for  mercy  and 
charity,  thirty-nine  for  the  education  of 
the  poorest  class,  and  twenty-three  for  the 
education  of  the  rich  as  well  as  the  poor. 
There  was  not  in  the  whole  of  Ireland  a 
single  conventual  institution  which  did  not 
come  under  one  or  other  of  these  heads. 
Many  of  these  convents,  it  should  be  re- 
membered, had  voluntarily  subjected  them- 
selves to  inspection — not  of  their  private 
affairs,  but  of  those  matters  with  which 
they  were  in  any  way  connected  with 
the  public  as  managers  of  schools  and 
hospitals.  If  hon.  Members,  instead  of 
listening  to  anonymous  gossip,  would  con- 
sult the  authentic  official  documents  con- 
tained in  their  own  library,  they  would 
find,  that,  of  the  thirty-seven  industrial 
schools  for  females  mentioned  in  the  last 
Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  National 
Education  in  Ireland,  twenty-five  were 
convent  schools ;  and  the  strongest  testi- 
mony was  borne  by  persons  in  responsible 
positions,  and  well  qualified  to  judge,  to 
the  value  of  these  schools,  in  spreading 
not  only  education,  but  industrial  teach- 
ing, among  the  poorest  classes  in  that 
country.  Before  a  Committee,  of  which 
he  (Mr.  Ball)  was  a  member,  a  Protestant 
gentleman  of  much  experience  and  autho- 
rity, Mr.  Berwick  the  assistant  barrister 
for  the  county  of  Cork,  had  made  the  fol- 
lowing statement  as  to  the  convents  in  and 
near  the  city  of  Cork  : — 

"  There  were  facts  made  known  to  me  which 
excited  my  admiration  and  astonishment  with  re- 
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gtLTd  to  their  number  and  their  sncoess  ;  from  800 
to  1,200  children  were  in  some  schools,  educated 
of  course  in  the  Roman  Catholic  religion ;  but 
educated  also  in  useful  employments  and  useful 
knowledge  in  a  way  which  quite  astonished  me. 
The  last  one  I  was  at  was  in  the  convent  of  Black 
Rock ;  there  were,  I  think,  300  children  in  the 
school,  and  I  was  told  last  year  they  made,  by 
work  alone,  1,400/.  I  think  I  made  out  that 
there  were  upwards  of  3,000  children  in  these 
schools  within  a  few  miles  of  Cork.*' 


He  (Mr.  Ball)  had,  on  a  former  oceaMon, 
drawn  attention  to  the  statements  circu- 
lated through  the  country  for  the  purpose 
of   keeping   up   this  agitation.     Some  of 
them  were  of  so  infamous  a  character  that 
it  was  perfectly  astonishing  to  him  that  hon. 
Gentlemen,  if  they  did  bring  forward  these 
questions  in  the  House  of  Commons,  did  not 
at  once  dissociate  themselves  entirely  from 
the  persons — persons  connected  with  the 
same  associations  as  themselves — who  pro- 
pagated these  scandals.     The  hon  Member 
(Mr.  T.  Chambers)  had  begun  by  a  skin 
them  to  -appoint  a  Committee  to  inquire 
into  the  number  and  the  increase  of  con- 
vents in  this  country ;   but  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  had  himself  given  them 
all    the   information   to   obtain  which  he 
proposed  that  Committee.     There  were  in 
Ireland  1,085  inmates  of  religious  houses, 
and  in    England  about  600  ;    and  in  his 
(Mr.  Ball's)  conscientious  belief,  it  would 
be  a  benefit  to  the  country  if  their  num- 
ber was  increased.     And  that   statement 
he  made  not  in  his  capacity  as  a  Catho- 
lic, but  simply  in  the  capacity  of  one  in- 
terested in  education,  for  he  saw  no  other 
such  educational  agency  brought  to  bear 
on  the   poorer  classes.     One   lady   alone 
had,  in  the  course  of  her  life,  instituted  no 
fewer  than  twenty-seven  convents — eleven 
in  Ireland,  one  in  England,  thirteen  in  the 
British  colonies,  and  two  on  the  Continent, 
and  through  the  means  of  these  institu- 
tions education  was  afforded  to  many  hun- 
dreds of  the  upper  and  middle  ranks  and 
to  thousands  of  tiie  poorest  classes  of  the 
community.     Would  not  that  party  which 
claimed  for  itself  a  monopoly  of  religion 
and  benevolence,  better  prove  its  sincerity 
by  imitating  the  conduct  of  that  lady,  than 
by  making  such  efforts  the  object  of  unpro- 
voked hostility  ?   No  matter  whether  hon. 
Members  were  of  the  Catholic  religion  or 
not,  they  surely  must  admit  that  it  was 
better  for  the  poor  to   receive   education 
from  ladies  such  as  these,  than  for  them 
to  be  left    to   take   their  chance  of   the 
general  establishment  of  national  educa- 
tion in  this  country.    He  believed  the  hon. 
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and  learned  Member  (Mr.  Chambers)  ex- 
pected to  alarm  the  House  by  his  atate* 
ment  of  the  number  of  convents,  but  he 
had  no  doubt  the  House,  looking  at  the 
moral  and  religious  state  of  so  many  of 
our  towns,  would  feel  that  with  Catholics 
it  was  merely  the  discharge  of  duty  to  en- 
deavour to  extend  as  widely  as  possible  the 
salutary  influence  exercised  by  the  pious 
and  exemplary  ladies,  the  inmates  of  those 
institutions.     Passing  from  that  topic,  the 
hon.  and  learned  Mover  of  the  Motion  be- 
fore the  House  had  called  their  attention 
to  the  fact,  that  at  present  the  monasteries, 
as  constituted,  were  contrary  to  law — that 
convents  had  no  relation  to  the  law.     The 
right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  (Mr. 
Napier),  lately  a  law  officer  of  the  Crown, 
had,  however,  informed  the  House  that  the 
Statutes  making  these  houses  illegal  were 
inoperative;  and  that  being  the  case,  he 
(Mr.   Ball),   finding   the   law  inoperative, 
thought  the  best  way  would  be  to  leave 
it   as    it   was.      The    hon.   and    learned 
Gentleman  (Mr.  Chambers)  had  expressed 
his  great  surprise  that  convents  were  not 
brought  within  the  purview  of  the  Govern- 
ment.    He  (Mr.  Ball)  thought  it  was  the 
boast  of  Liberals — and   he   believed   the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  called  himself 
a  Liberal — that  the  only  duty  of  the  Go- 
vernment was  to  prevent  wrong,  and  to 
regulate  rights  where  it  conferred  rights. 
How  was  the  case  of  convents  analogous  to 
that  of  benefit  and  friendly  societies,  which 
had  been  referred  to  by  the  hon.  Member  ? 
Benefit  and  friendly  societies  were  regu- 
lated because  the  law  conferred  certain  ad- 
vantages and  privileges  on  them ;  but  he 
suspected   no   such  conferred  advantages 
could  in  this  case  be  pleaded  as  giving 
any  special  right  to  Government  control 
and  interference.     The  hon.  and  learned 
Member  had  told  them  a  few  stories  in 
support  of  his  arguments ;  but  the  princi- 
pal peculiarity  of  his  cases  seemed  to  be 
that  not  one  of  them  would  be  touched 
in  the  slightest  degree  by  any  legislation. 
The  hon.  and  learned  Member,  therefore, 
if  he  wanted  the  Committee,  must  want  it 
for  the  express  purpose  of  inviting  persona 
to  come  forward  with  every  description  of 
stories  against  convents,  which  stories,  it 
would  be  exultingly  said,  were  unrofuted, 
unless  met  by  the  ladies  themselves.   They 
could  scarcely,  then,  be  surprised  that  Ca- 
tholic Members  refused  to  associate  them- 
selves with  any  such  proposition.     Thoso 
Catholic  Members,  it  was. to  be  remem- 
bered, did  not  raise  any  objection  to  the 
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present  state  of  the  law  or  to  any  laws 
which  should  apply  uniformly  to  all  classes 
of  the  comniuDity.  They  asked  only  that 
Catholic  ladies,  associated  in  religious 
houses,  should  not  he  exposed  to  special, 
exceptional,  and  oppressive  legislation. 
With  reference  to  the  question  of  pro- 
perty, and  speaking  for  himself,  he  could 
only  say  that  if  the  House  should  adopt 
legislation  similar  to  that  which  existed  in 
many  other  countries,  and  should  require 
that  all  acts  regarding  the  disposition  of 
property  by  females  should  be  executed 
before  a  public  officer  or  notary,  he  did 
not  believe  that  the  inmates  of  any  con- 
vent would  regard  such  legislation  with 
any  objection  or  alarm.  As  to  the  news- 
paper stories,  they  only  showed  the  utter 
want  of  substance  there  must  be  in  all 
the  accusations  they  represented,  and  of 
which  they  were  given  as  specimens.  His 
conclusion  was,  that  if  the  House  as  a 
body  did  think  some  legislation  on  this 
question  necessary,  the  facts  being  per- 
fectly patent  to  all  the  world,  then  it 
was  open  to  any  hon.  Gentleman  who 
thought  It  practicable  and  desirable  to 
propose  such  legislation.  But,  the  facts 
being  so  patent,  there  could  be  no  need  for 
a  Committee,  whose  operations  must  be 
worse  than  useless — this,  most  certainly, 
not  being  the  time  for  opening  the  door 
to  discussions  and  disputes,  and  arguments 
and  controversies,  beyond  all  others  irri- 
tating and  offensive  to  Catholics,  lie  ad- 
mitted, hon.  Members  would  understand, 
that  in  their  relation  to  the  public,  in  so 
far  as  they  undertook  anything  in  which 
the  public  was  fairly  interested,  the  in- 
mates of  convicts  did  create  a  certain  right 
of  inquiry  and  investigation  into  their  pro- 
ceedings. Persons  who  opened  schools, 
persons  who  opened  hospitals,  persons  who 
opened  establishments,  in  which  the  wel- 
fare of  the  poorer  classes  was  concerned, 
did  thereby  invite  inquiry  into  the  manner 
in  which  they  conducted  those  institutions. 
To  such  inquiries  he  was  quite  sure  the  in- 
mates of  convents  would  be  the  last  to  ob- 
ject, and  of  such  inquiries  he  was  equally 
certain  the  result  would  be  highly  honour- 
able to  them.  But  that  was  their  relation 
to  the  public.  It  was  quite  another  matter 
when  you  asked  to  inquire  into  the  inti- 
mate, and  social  existence  of  these  per- 
sons in  their  private  capacity :  and  he  did 
not  think  any  man  in  that  House  would, 
without  the  very  strongest  grounds,  insti- 
tute an  inquiry  into  the  private  character, 
conduct,  and  conversation,  of  any  ladies  in 


this  country,  even  though  they  might  not 
be  of  his  own  religion.  He  was  perfectly 
sure  that  there  had  not  been  one  tittle  of 
reason  shown  for  such  proceedings  in  re- 
ference to  the  ladies  who  were  the  occu- 
pants of  these  religious  institutions.  It 
was,  moreover,  most  undesirable  to  disturb 
this  question  at  all,  for  there  was  no  sin- 
gle point  on  which  the  feelings  of  Catho- 
lics of  all  classes  were  so  intensely  sus- 
ceptible as  on  this.  It  was  impossible  it 
should  be  otherwise.  Let  the  House  but 
recollect  how  the  poor  mnn-^Irish  or  Eng- 
lish—looked to  these  ladies,  under  every 
care  and  affliction,  as  the  persons  from 
whom,  above  all  others,  he  was  sure  to 
meet  with  help  and  consolation.  To  them 
he  confided  the  education  of  his  children, 
certain  that  from  them  those  children 
would  receive,  not  merely  instruction,  but 
that  training  in  religion  and  in  virtue  which 
had  made  the  poorest  class  of  bis  (Mr. 
Ball's)  countrywomen  a  model  to  the  poor- 
est class  of  women  throughout  the  world. 
It  was  from  these  ladies,  too,  that  he  re- 
ceived relief  when  sick ;  it  was  from  them 
that  he  received  consolation  when  dying  ; 
by  their  voices  he  was  cheered  when  on 
the  passage  to  eternity  ;  and  to  them  he 
entrusted  those  whom  he  would  leave 
orphans  for  their  care.  How  could  you 
expect  these  people,  then,  to  hear  with 
indifference  propositions  which  could  not 
but  be  deeply  wounding  ?  The  ladies  about 
whom  it  was  proposed  to  inquire  belonged 
to  the  same  class,  and  were  equally  oulti- 
yated  and  refined,  with  hon.  Members*  own 
sisters  and  daughters ;  and  they  were  the 
persons  into  whose  private  lives  it  was 
proposed  to  institute  a  scrutiny.  It  was 
only  necessary  to  appeal  to  the  feelings  of 
gentlemen— of  men — whether  they  could 
expect  that  Catholics  should  give  the 
slightest  assent  to  such  an  intrusion  as 
that  proposed.  Some  Members  were  ready, 
he  believed,  to  vote  against  a  change  in 
our  political  institutions,  on  the  ground 
that  at  the  present  time  it  was  unwise 
and  dangerous  to  excite  political  animosi- 
ties ;  and  of  those  Gentlemen  he  confi- 
dently asked,  was  the  same  time  oppor- 
tune for  stirring  up  the  bitter  waters  of 
religious  strife  ?  Is  it  at  the  moment 
when  the  whole  nation  stands  listening  for 
the  first  cannon  in  the  Black  Sea  or  the 
Baltic,  that  it  is  to  summon  it  to  deadly, 
it  may  be  to  a  desperate,  encounter,  that 
they  will  needlessly  meddle  in  a  matter 
so  offensive  and  irritating  to  the  feelings 
and  convictions  of  a  large  portion  of  the 
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empire,  and  so  certain  to  breed  discord 
and  discontent.  He  believed  there  would 
not  be  the  slightest  chance  for  this  Mo- 
tion, if  the  votes  of  hon.  Members  were 
given  by  ballot ;  they  wore  allowing 
themselves  to  be  guided  by  outside  in- 
fluences, and  they  who  so  often  warned 
Irish  Members  against  agitation  should 
now  make  some  sacrifice  for  the  purpose 
of  resisting  what  they  must,  in  their 
hearts,  know  to  be  a  most  mischievous 
professional  agitation.  No  doubt,  there 
was  in  Ireland  a  party  thoroughly  dis- 
affected to  all  onr  established  institutions, 
who  said  that  from  this  House  they  could 
get  no  justice,  and  that  it  was  hostile  to 
them,  their  interests,  and  their  religion. 
He  believed  it  had  been  said  that  such  a 
party  was  not  altogether  without  represen- 
tatives in  that  House.  If  the  Houso  wanted 
to  confirm  all  the  worst  things  said  by 
that  party,  it  should  enter  upon  the  course 
of  religious  aggression  now  recommended 
to  it.  For  it  must  be  recollected  that, 
if  what  those  who  advocated  the  aggres- 
sion said  was  true,  we  ought  not  to  be  con- 
tent with  the  appointment  of  Committees. 
We  ought  to  raze  these  convents  to  the 
ground ;  we  ought  to  drive  the  Catholic 
clergy  from  the  country  ;  and  we  ought  to 
deprive  the  Catholic  laity  of  the  franchise. 
A  stand  must  be  made  somewhere ;  and  he 
called  upon  the  House  and  the  Govern- 
ment to  save  themFclves  future  fruitless 
discussions  of  this  kind  by  making  it  re- 
solutely now.  On  the  whole,  considering 
what  had  passed  in  the  present  discussion, 
•  he  considered  it  would  be  better  not  to 
propose  the  Amendment  of  which  he  bad 
given  notice. 

Mr.  potter  said,  he  could  assure  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Hertford 
(Mr.  T.  Chambers)  that,  notwithstanding 
his  declaration  to  the  contrary  effect,  he 
had  managed  to  insult  every  Catholic  in 
that  House.  It  was  not  his  intention, 
however,  to  do  anything  more  than  to 
mention  that  in  the  work,  not  of  an  Irish- 
man, not  of  a  Catholic,  but' of  a  gentleman 
whose  character  stood  deservedly  high  in 
the  metropolis — he  alluded  to  Sir  John 
Forbes,  physician  to  Her  Majesty's  house- 
hold^ full  testimony  was  borne  to  the  ex- 
ertions of  the  noble  Sisters  of  Mercy  in 
Ireland,  who,  Sir  John  Forbes  stated,  were 
constantly  to  be  found  where  good  was  to 
be  done.  Sir  John  Forbes  travelled  through 
Ireland  a  few  years  ago,  and  his  testimony 
on  the  subject  must  be  regarded  as  per- 
fectly unbiassed  when  he  declared  that  the 
Mr.  J.  Ball 


establishments  in  question  throughout  the 
country  were  fountains  of  good  to  the 
localities  in  which  they  were  situated,  and 
might  not  only  be  permitted  but  encou- 
raged, both  in  the  Roman  Catholic  and  in 
the  Protestant  churches.  For  his  part,  he 
believed  that  institutions  which  had  worked 
so  much  good  for  every  class  of  the  com- 
munity ought  rather,  instead  of  being  dia- 
couraged  by  legislation,  to  be  made  the 
objects  of  their  greatest  care  and  solicitude. 
If  this  subject  were  revived  at  the  present 
moment,  he  could  not  but  think  the  result 
would  be  a  most  unfortunate  one  aa  re« 
garded  Ireland. 

Mh.  R.  PHILLIMORE  said,  he  wished 
in  the  outset,  to  congratulate  his  hon.  and 
learned  Friend  (Mr.  T.  Chambers),  on  the 
great  moderation  which  had  characterised 
his  speech.  He  believed  that  any  person 
who  wished  to  offer  an  opinion  upon  the 
present  question  was  placed  in  a  position 
very  considerable  embarrassment,  because 
if  the  hon.  Member,  whoever  he  ohanced 
to  be,  voted  in  favour  of  the  proposition 
before  them,  he  exposed  himself  to  the 
imputation  of  being  classed  with  those 
whom  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend  the 
Member  for  Carlow  (Mr.  J,  Ball)  had 
rightly  declared  to  be  persons  engaged  in 
spreading  most  foul  and  calumnious  libels 
upon  Catholics  and  their  religion,  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  if  any  hon.  Member 
opposed  the  Motion  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman,  in  so  doing,  he  subjected 
himself  to  the  suspicion  of  unduly  favour- 
ing the  Roman  Catholic  religion.  He 
could  assure  the  House,  however,  that  if 
the  Motion  now  before  them  carried  with 
it  any  of  those  consequences  to  which 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Carlow 
had  adverted,  it  would  meet  with  no 
more  stern  opponent  than  himself.  If  for 
one  moment  he  thought  that  the  object 
of  that  Motion  was  to  drag  before  a  Com- 
mittee composed  of  all  sorts  of  persons,  and 
entertaiiting  all  shades  of  religious  opinions, 
ladies  of  high  birth  and  gentle  feelings,  to 
torture  them  with  an  examination  aa  to 
their  private  conduct  and  religious  con- 
cerns, he  would  say  he  could  conceive  no 
proposition  more  monstrous,  or  none  which 
ought  more  readily  to  meet  from  any  as- 
sembly of  Englishmen  with  general  con- 
demnation. But  if  it  was  merely  intended 
to  inquire  into  the  iucreaso  of  convents 
and  monastic  institutions,  and  into  the 
relation  in  which  they  stood  to  the  law, 
and  to  consider  if  any,  and  if  so  what, 
further  legislation  was  requisite  on  their 
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behalf,  if  that  were  the  bond  fide  object  of 
his  hon.  and  learned  Friend *8  propoani, 
then  he  must  say  that  the  questiun  as- 
feumed  a  very  different  aspect  indeed.  He 
was  boond  to  confess  that  these  insti- 
tutions, as  regrarded  the  existing  law, 
were  in  a  position  wholly  anomalous,  and 
he  must  add,  extremely  inconvenient. 
For  no  one  could  rise  in  his  place  and 
affirm  that  there  was  a  kingdom  in  Eu- 
rope in  which  conventual  establishments 
stood  in  a  relation  to  the  law  similar  to 
that  which  they  held  in  England.  But 
it  might  be  said  by  hon.  Gentlemen  pro- 
fessing Roman  Catholic  opinions,  *'Aye, 
but  in  all  those  countries  the  Roman 
Catholic  was  the  established  religion  of 
the  State,  and  that  the  Government  and 
executive  authorities  wei*e  Catholic."  [Mr. 
Lucas  :  Hear,  hear !  1  But  he  begged 
to  remind  the  hon.  Member  for  Meath, 
that,  according  to  the  law  of  Prussia  he 
believed  at  this  moment,  but  certainly 
not  long  ago,  there  were  two  regulations 
in  force  on  the  subject  of  such  institutions 
of  the  most  stringent  character.  The  first 
was,  that  the  approbation  of  the  State 
was  necessary  to  confirm  the  appointments 
of  all  heads  of  religious  houses;  and, 
secondly,  that  no  subjeot  of  the  King 
eould  be  admitted  into  a  monastery  with- 
out the  knowledge  and  permission  of  the 
Government.  Now,  he  had  never  heard 
that  Roman  Catholics  had  complained  of 
that  state  of  the  law  as  a  hardship.  But 
it  might  be  contended,  however,  that  the 
speech  of  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend,  not 
his  Motion,  went  a  great  deal  further  tlian 
the  state  of  the  Prussian  law  ;  no  doubt 
that  was  so.  and  he  felt  bound  to  confess 
that  if  he  (Mr.  Philliraore)  was  obliged  to 
give  his  vote  on  the  grounds  alleged  by 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member,  he  would  be 
compelled  to  refuse  the  Motion  his  support. 
For,  he  must  say,  his  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  had  greatly  weakened  his  case,  as 
well  as  lowered  his  character,  which  stood 
deservedly  high  before  that  House,  by  conde- 
scending to  adopt  that  idle  newspaper  gos- 
aip,  which,  af^er  all.  when  it  came  to  be 
examined  into,  really  told  more  against 
than  in  favour  of  his  argument.  It  could 
not  fail  to  be  gratifying  to  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics in  that  House  to  observe  the  ex- 
treme feebleness  of  the  evidence  adduced 
by  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman,  Surely 
thej  could  not  condemn  a  person  of  even 
a  notoriously  bad  character  upon  facts  so 
trivial,  ill-supported,  and  so  flimsy.  He 
moat  take   this  opportunity  of   strongly 


condemning  a  practice,  apparently  increas- 
ing in  this  House,  the  practice  of  reading 
anonymous  letters  in  this  House,  as  evi- 
dence of  the  facts  alleged  in  them.  But 
to  return  to  the  main  subject  under  dis- 
cussion. There  were  two  circumstances, 
one  of  law  and  one  of  fact»  which  could 
not  be  denied.  The  one  was,  that  the 
state  of  the  law  npon  the  subject  was 
most  anomalous  and  inconvenient ;  and  the 
other  was,  that  it  was  quite  possible  to 
alter  the  law  without  being  oflfeusive  to  the 
Roman  Catholics,  and  yet  rendering  it 
more  consonant  with  the  spirit  of  the  Con- 
stitution. No  person  who  was  at  all  con- 
versant with  cases  in  which  the  testamen- 
tary bequests  of  Roman  Catholics  were 
concerned,  and  still  more  with  cases  in 
which  that  most  delicate  of  all  subjects, 
the  matrimonial  obligations  of  Roman 
Catholics,  were  involved,  but  must  see  that, 
when  the  Roman  Catholic  Relief  Bill  was 
passed,  great  omissions  had  been  made  in 
its  provisions.  He  had  his  own  opinion  as 
to  the  cause  of  those  omissions ;  he  believed 
that  it  bad  been  expressed  long  ago  by 
one  of  our  most  eminent  statesmen,  Loitl 
Grenville,  from  whose  lips  it  was  his  pri^ 
vilege  to  have  learnt  the  first  maxims  of 
political  wisdom,  when  he  said,  in  answer 
to  the  opponents  of  Roman  Catholie  Eman- 
cipation, "  You  will  wait  till  the  measure 
can  neither  be  graced  by  spontaneous  kind- 
ness, nor  limited  by  deliberative  wisdom.** 
[  Lord  John  Rhssell  :  Hear,  hear  I  ] 
But  the  fact  was  so,  that  that  measure 
left  those  questions  to  which  he  had  aU 
luded  wholly  untouched  and  unprovided 
for.  He  himself  had  been  engaged  in  a 
case  that  excited  much  attention  at  tho 
time — it  was  the  case  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Connolly,  a  Roman  Catholic  priest,  who 
sought  a  restitution  of  conjngal  rights 
from  Mrs.  Connolly,  to  whom  he  had  been 
married  before  he  entered  into  holy  orders, 
and  who,  on  separating  from  her  husband, 
had  entered  into  a  convent  in  this  country. 
That  case  was  bronght  before  the  Judicial 
Committee  of  the  Privy  Council,  and  raised 
a  most  important  point  at  law.  Their  Lord- 
ships ordered  an  alteration  to  be  made  in 
the  pleadings,  and  that  they  should  be 
amended.  They  never  were  so  amended, 
and  the  case  was  not  proceeded  with. 
The  case  was  that  of  a  gentleman  claim- 
ing the  restitution  of  a  wife  to  his  home 
and  children.  The  lady  put  in  a  plea 
against  the  demand  of  her  husband — 
namely,  that  slie  was,  by  his  own  consent, 
at  the  head  of  a  religious  order,  which. 
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she  contended,  overruled  the  original  con- 
tract entered  into  with  her  husband.     To 
meet  such  a  state  of  things  there  was  no 
provision  to  be  found  in  the  existing  law. 
Powers  were   vested  in  Roman    Catholic 
institutions  to  which  no  parallel  could  be 
found.     There  was  another  case  that  oc- 
curred in  Ireland  that  he  would  mention — 
namely,  Fuller  v.    M'Carthj  —  in   which 
the  question  raised  was,  whether  a  ladj 
who  had  entered  a  convent  was  civilly  dead 
or  not?     That  question  was   left  wholly 
undecided.     When  it  was  taken  before  the 
House  of  Lords,  Lord  Campbell  and  Lord 
Brougham  said,  in  respect  to  that  ques- 
tion, they  were  extremely  thankful  not  to 
be  called  upon  to  decide  a  point  of  such 
great  importance.     Well,  if  the  state  of 
the  law  be  as  he  had  described  it,  surely  it 
was  most  expedient  to  have  some  inquiry 
made  into  those  institutions,  with  a  view  of 
remedying  these  defects  in   the  existing 
law.     Now,  he  was  happy  to  say  that  he 
had  many  Roman  Catholic  friends  in  that 
House,  and  he  must  tell  them  he  believed 
in  his  conscience  that  they  were  not  ad- 
vancing the   interest  of  their  religion   in 
refusing  to  assent  to  this  Motion.     They 
had  nothing, 'he  verily  believed,  to  dread 
from  an  inquiry  into  their  conventual  es- 
tablishments. He  believed  that  the  charges 
which    had    been    brought    against  them 
would  vanish  under  such  an  inquiry;  and 
by  refusing  to  satisfy  what  might   be  an 
unworthy  jealousy,  but  which  was  rapidly 
spreading  throughout  the  country,  he  con- 
sidered they  were  not  doing  justice  to  their 
owu  cause ;  they  were  aiding  in  dissemi- 
nating the  notion    that   they   really   had 
something  to  conceal,  and  they  were  giv- 
ing some   colour  and  plausibility  to  the 
scandalous  statements  which  had  been  so 
industriously   circulated.     He    should    be 
very  sorry,  in  what  he  said  upon  this  sub- 
ject,  to  hurt  the  feelings  of  any  single 
person,  and  nothing  was  further  from  his 
intention  than  to  do  so ;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  he  thought  that  this  was  a  subject 
upon  which  a  candid  and  fearless  opinion 
should  be  given.    Religious  disputes  within 
that  House  were  always  to  be  deprecated 
and  discouraged,  for,  although  hon.  Mem- 
bers commenced  them  with  the  very  in- 
tention of  avoiding  all  that  might  sound 
ungenerous  or  appear  unkind,  they  were 
almost  certain,  before  they  concluded,  to 
be  led  by  their  passions  into  the  extreme 
of  which  they  were  desirous  to  steer  clear, 
and  to  alUide  to  the  very  subjects  which 
they  had  promised   to    avoid.     He    had 
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heard  several  religious  debates  in  this 
House,  and  never  one  in  which  its  cha- 
racter had  not  been  lowered.  Admirably 
as  it  might  fulfil  its  legitimate  duties,  it 
was  the  worst  House  of  Convocation  that 
could  be  devised.  He  entertained  the 
most  sincere  and  respectful  sympathy  for 
the  ladies  belonging  to  these  institutions, 
and  he  thought  too  much  care  and  deli- 
cacy could  not  be  exerted  in  carrying  any 
measures  into  operation  which  might  affect 
their  condition.  He  hoped,  however,  that 
now  that  the  subject  had  again  been 
intruded  upon  the  House,  it  would  be 
met  seriously  and  earnestly,  otherwise  it 
would  be  renewed  again  Session  after 
Session,  endless  discussions  would  take 
place,  and  all  kinds  of  uncharitable  ru- 
mours would  be  circulated  and  kept  alive. 
If  the  law  required  alteration,  it  were 
good  that  it  should  be  altered  with  as 
little  delay  as  possible ;  but,  at  any  rate, 
this  subject  ought  not  to  be  kept  an  open 
one,  and  the  sooner  it  was  settled  one  way 
or  the  other  the  better  it  would  be,  both 
for  tho  country  and  the  Roman  Catholics 
themselves. 

Mr.  FA6AN  said,  he  did  not  rise  to  say 
anything  calculated  to  add  to  the  bitterness 
of  feeling  which  had  been  evoked  by  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  who  had  intro- 
duced the  Motion.  He  rose  simply  to  cor- 
rect a  mistake  into  which  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  had  fallen  in  the  only 
case  which  he  had  brought  forward  in  this 
country  to  substantiate  his  assertion*  The 
case,  of  which  he  (Mr.  Fagan)  had  a  per- 
sonal knowledge,  was  that  of  Miss  Knight, 
who  was  the  inmate  of  a  convent  at  Taun- 
ton. He  acknowledged  that  he  felt  an 
affectionate  attachment  to  the  inmates  of 
that  institution,  and  considered  it  quite 
unnecessary  for  him  to  state  the  reason 
why  he  did  so.  Of  all  those  noble  institu- 
tions to  which  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
(Mr.  J.  Ball)  had  alluded,  no  one  stood 
more  prominently  useful  than  the  institu- 
tion at  Taunton.  Some  of  the  ladies  con- 
nected with  it  belonged  to  the  noblest 
families  in  the  country,  and  he  asserted 
fearlessly  that  no  finger  could  point  at  a 
single  act  in  that  convent  which  deserved 
the  slightest  reprehension.  The  case  to 
which  allusion  has  been  made  was  simply 
this,  and  it  made  quite  against  the  argu- 
ment of  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
(Mr.  T.  Chambers) : — Miss  Knight  had 
been  twenty  years  an  inmate  of  that  insti- 
tution, and,  during  a  great  portion  of  that 
time,  her  companions   had  watched  over 
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her  with  love  and  tenderness,  and  her  own 
family  had,  on  all  o<!casion8,  stated  that  to 
he  the  fact.  Under  the  influence  of  dis- 
eaae,  her  mind  became  deranged,  and  her 
derangement  turned  on  religious  topics. 
It  then  became  necessary,  as  it  was  not 
safe  that  she  should  stay  in  the  institution, 
to  consider  how  she  ought  to  be  disposed 
of,  and  the  question  was  raised  whether 
she  should  be  sent  to  an  institution  in 
Belgium,  which  has  been  established  for 
the  treatment  and  cure  of  persons  suffering 
under  religious  maladies,  or  whether  she 
should  be  taken  to  an  institution  called  the 
Good  Shepherd.  That  was  a  Magdalen 
asylum,  and,  with  a  morbid  feeling  against 
the  Roman  Catholics,  it  was  natural  to 
suppose  that,  on  a  strange  nun  going  there, 
calumny  and  slander  would  be  evoked,  not 
only  against  the  lady  herself,  but  also 
against  the  institution.  Some  discussion 
then  took  place  in  her  family  as  to  her 
being  brought  out  and  placed  under  the 
care  of  a  physician.  It  consequently  be- 
came a  question  of  breaking  the  vow  of 
inclosure.  The  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man had  disclaimed  any  intention  of  inter- 
fering  with. the  conscientious  feelings  of 
the  inmates  of  such  institutions  or  of  Ro- 
man Catholics.  Now,  the  breaking  of  the 
TOW  of  inclosure  was  a  matter  connected 
with  conscience.  The  nuns  could  not  give 
their  concurrence  to  the  violation  of  that 
TOW.  But  the  very  moment  that  Miss 
Knight*s  family  stated  that  the  civil  law 
would  be  brought  into  operation,  the  nuns, 
yielding  obedience  even  in  anticipation  of 
the  civil  law,  permitted  the  lady  to  be 
taken  out  by  her  family.  It  had  been 
stated  that  Miss  Knight  died  in  conse- 
quence of  the  treatment  she  received  in 
the  convent.  Now,  what  was  the  fact  ? 
The  cause  of  her  death  really  was  her  be- 
ing dragged,  as  it  were,  from  the  convent ; 
relative  to  which,  with  the  permission  of 
the  House,  he  would  read  the  statement  of 
a  person  whose  testimony  could  be  depended 
on.     The  statement  was  as  follows  : — 
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On  the  7th  of  April,  when  the  Superioress 
saw  Mr.  Knight,  he  requested  her  not  to  tell  his 
sister  until  the  last  moment  that  she  was  to  he 
removed.  About  ten  minutes  before  he  drove  up 
on  the  12th,  the  Superioress  told  her  that  her 
brother  was  coming  to  take  her  away.  She  said 
she  would  not  go,  and  appeared  in  an  agony  of 
lear,  evidentlj  perfectly  conscious.  She  then 
asked  if  she  were  obliged  to  go.  Upon  being 
assured  that  it  was  entirely  without  our  consent 
and  against  our  wishes,  but  that  we  had  no  power 
to  protect  her  against  the  laws  of  the  country,  by 
which  her  lamily  assumed  a  claim  upon  her,  all 
which  she  clearly  and  perfectly  understood,  she 
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repeated, '  Then  I  will  not  go  ; '  and,  raising  her 
hands  and  eyes  to  heaven,  she  said, '  The  venge- 
ance of  God  will  come  down  upon  them  all,  and 
you  alone,  dear  mother,  will  be  justified.*  Two 
sisters  were  in  the  room  besides  the  Superioress, 
and  these  words  were  the  last  that  Sister  Mary 
Clare  addressed  to  her." 

The  circumstance  of  being  forced  from  the 
convent  under  these  agonised  feelings  ope- 
rated seriously  on  her  mind,  and  the  result 
was  her  death  a  fortnight  afterwards.  That 
was  the  only  fact  adduced  by  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  in  justification  of  his 
Motion,  and,  as  ho  had  before  stated,  it 
proved  absolutely  the  reverse.  He  had  no 
wish  to  take  up  the  time  of  the  House, 
otherwise  he  could  show,  in  many  other 
particulars,  the  extraordinary  incorrectness 
of  the  facts  as  stated  by  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Hertford.  He  firmly 
believed  that  most  of  the  ladies  in  these 
religious  institutions  led  a  life,  not  only  of 
goodness  and  purity,  but  of  happiness  and 
contentment,  and  he  could  not  well  see  how 
it  could  be  otherwise,  when  their  habits  and 
desires  were  considered.  It  was  absurd  to 
expect  the  House  would  grant  a  Committee, 
when  no  facts  were  brought  forward  in  jus- 
tification of  the  Motion  for  inquiry.  He 
would  admit  that,  in  former  times,  some- 
thing of  the  kind  might  have  occurred.  He 
would  also  admit  that  there  existed  provi- 
sions against  discontented  nuns,  and  that 
such  nuns  did  exist,  not  only  on  the  Con- 
tinent, but  in  this  country.  But  there 
were  provisions  in  the  convent  rules  re- 
lating to  such  individuals,  and  the  simple 
rule  was,  that  when  such  a  case  did  occur, 
without  the  law  interfering  at  all,  the  indi- 
vidual was  at  liberty  to  leave  the  convent, 
and  arrangements  were  made  which  alto- 
gether justified  her  in  so  doing,  even  in 
relation  to  the  vow  of  inclosure.  Although 
the  House  had  been  threatened  with  such 
a  Motion  year  after  year,  he  trusted  that 
the  morbid  feeling  evoked  in  the  discussions 
on  the  Ecclesiastical  Titles  Bill  would  pass 
away,  and  that  this  would  be  the  last  time 
matters  of  this  kind  would  be  intruded 
upon  the  House.  He  denied  the  right  of 
that  House  to  institute  any  such  inquiry. 
It  might  just  as  well  appoint  a  Committee 
to  inquire  into  the  private  relations  of  any 
family  in  the  kingdom,  or  into  the  mode  of 
instruction  and  discipliue  adopted  in  a  pri- 
vate school.  He  trusted  that  the  House 
would  get  rid  of  the  Motion  by  a  large 
and  decisive  majority. 

Mr.  ROCHE  said,  as  an  Irishman  and 
a  Protestant,  he  was  anxious  to  address  a 
few  words  to  the  House  on  this  very  im- 
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portant  Bubject,  He  objected  to  the  pro- 
poaicion  uf  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
for  Hei'trord  upun  principle;  he  objected 
to  it,  moreover,  becnude  lie  tliought  it  was 
inti'oduced  in  a  bitter  and  disingenuous 
spirit.  He  thought  it  was  ill-timed  and  in 
bad  tnste.  It  was  introduced  in  a  disin- 
genuous spirit,  because,  while  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  detailed  the  Btate  of 
the  law  as  it  affected  conventual  institu- 
tions in  this  country,  he  showed  that,  while 
the  law  pressed  heavily  upon  the  male  con- 
ventual institutions,  it  had  no  oonti-ol  over 
nunneries.  The  Committee  was  moved  for 
in  the  spirit  of  persecution,  and  the  Mo- 
tion was  exceedingly  ill-timed.  While  the 
Government  were  in  the  act  of  drawing  up 
a  declnration  of  war  against  RusBia,  the 
bon,  and  learned  Gentleman  evidently 
wished  a  declaration  of  war  to  be  made 
a^ninst  one-third  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Kingdom,  nnd  against  Ireland  in  particu- 
lar. Tlie  Sovereign  on  the  Throne  had  no 
more  loyal  subjects  than  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics. At  this  moment,  in  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic chapels  in  Loudon,  a  pastoral  letter 
from  Cardinal  Wiseman  was  read,  and  that 
letter  was  dictated  in  a  spirit  of  the  warmest 
loyally,  and  he  was  going  to  say  equally 
warlike.  The  Cardinal  therein  called  upon 
Roman  Catholics  to  rally  round  the  institu- 
tions of  their  country  and  their  Sovereign. 
While  they  had  the  people  of  Ireland  re- 
cruiting for  their  standnrd,  aided  and  as- 
listed  by  the  Catholic  clergy,  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gonlleman  liod  the  good  taste  to 
fling  fln  insult  upon  the  Roman  Catholic 
part  of  the  population.  After  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  bad  dwelt  upon 
the  diendful  fact,  that  young  ladies  sent 
by  their  parents  to  schools  in  these  con- 
vents became  discontented,  and  wished  to 
be  rcmuved  home,  he  doHCCnded  again  into 
general  It  ion.  and  indulged  in  a  vast  deal  of 
Exeier-IIiill  declamation  against  Roman 
Cflthulic^,  The  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man had  nut,  hon-ever,  a  single  fact  of 
pnrsecutiun  to  adduce.  Now,  what  was 
the  fact  ns  regarded  Ireland  ?  There  was 
nut  a  single  socini  institution  there,  from 
the  Poor  Uw  to  the  Encumbered  Estates 
Act,  which  liad  done  more  real  social  good, 
■wliich  hiiii  Rpread  more  useful  information, 
^nd  which  lind  infused  more  content  and 
;.K  nmong  the  people,  than  the 
loistered  nuns  had,  whom  the  hon.  and 
nied  Gentleman,  in  his  wisdom,  con- 
hl«rcd  uttless.  In  the  county  of  Cork, 
^ich  bo  had  the  honour  to  represent, 
wore  eight  or  leu  such  cloistered 
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institutions.  One  of  those  institatioDB. 
situated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Block- 
rock,  Cork,  had,  for  example,  expended 
upwards  of  1,0001.  in  the  year  I8j2  iu 
teaching  good  industrial  pursuits  to  the 
poor.  There  was  not  a  single  Protestant 
lady — and  he  said  it  with  pride^-of  an; 
rank  or  atation  who  did  not  upon  all  occa- 
sions identify  herself  with  those  institu- 
tions. Thoy  purchased  work,  they  visited 
the  schools,  and  they  contributed  towards 
the  advancement  and  the  support  of  the 
education  that  was  therein  afforded.  When 
the  ban.  and  learned  Member  said  that  the 
cluistered  nuns  were  useless,  he  (Ur. 
Roche)  would  tell  him  that  he  was  speak- 
ing upon  a  subject  of  which  he  knew 
nothing.  It  might  be  convenient  for  par- 
ticular purposes  to  raise  a  cry  against  the 
Romnn  Catholics ;  but  there  were  two  sides 
to  the  question,  and  for  every  one  bigot 
raised  in  England,  there  would  be  five 
raised  in  Ireland.  He  was  sorry  to  find 
the  spirit  of  religious  persecution  growing 
and  increasing  in  England,  and  particularly 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  felt  deeply 
for  his  Roman  Catholic  countrymen,  who 
were  present,  and  who  were  obliged  to 
listen  to  such  speeches  as  those  of  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman.  But  he  weald 
give  that  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  one 
bit  of  advice.  There  was  a  time  when 
this  bigotry,  and  what  was  miscalled  Pro- 
testant feeling  in  the  country,  was  not  so 
rife  as  at  present — when  the  Cathclici  in 
Ireland  carried  the  war  into  the  enemies' 
carap — when  a  Motion  was  made  in  that 
House  for  inquiry  into  the  Protestant 
Churchestablishmeutinlreland — whenthat 
great  and  growing  anomaly  was  discussed. 
He  would  not  say  that  he  would  advise  the 
Roman  Catholics  to  take  that  course  a^ain, 
because  that  would  be  to  revive  political 
agitation  in  the  country ;  but  he  hoped  the 
Protestants  at  least  would  take  wamia^, 
and  pause  before  they  aroused  the  feelings 
of  the  House.  The  people  ought  at  pro- 
aent  to  be  united  iu  spirit  and  in  desire  to 
rally  round  the  institutions  of  the  country, 
and  to  sustain  the  Sovereign  against  the 
attacks  of  her  enemies  ;  but  he  was  ssiis- 
fied  that  unity  could  not  be  maintaiaeil,  if 
they  legislated  in  the  spirit  of  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman. 

Mh.  KliNNEOY  said,  he  was  sorry 
that  the  inquiry  was  not  more  strongly 
resisted,  had  it  only  been  to  teaeh  alewon 
to  the  persecuting  tone  of  the  Motion.  He 
considered  that  the  Motion  was  intetided 
chicBy  as  a  protection  for  the  FnlMtaut 
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movement  against  Roman  Catholicism, 
and  on  that  ground  it  had  his  most  stre- 
nuous disapproval. 

Lord  CLAUD  HAMILTON  said,  the 
hon.  Member  for  the  county  of  Cork  (Mr. 
Roche),  having  designated  the  Motion  as 
founded  in  a  spirit  of  persecution,  and  as  an 
insult  to  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland, 
he  (Lord  C.  Hamilton),  as  one  who  sup- 
ported inquiry,  utterly  repudiated  being 
animated  by  any  such  motive.  And  he 
thought  that  no  impartial  person  who  had 
beard  the  able  address  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  who  brought  forward 
the  Motion  would  agree  with  the  hon. 
Member  in  saying  that  this  was  a  just 
description  of  the  tone  adopted  on  the 
occasion.  They  were  told  by  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen that  they  did  not  approve  of  this 
constant  recurrence  to  the  question — that 
it  was  an  irritating  question,  and  likely  to 
give  rise  to  feelings  of  dissatisfaction  and 
alienation  between  different  classes  of  Her 
Majesty's  subjects.  But  the  Gentlemen 
who  adopted  that  tone  would  do  well  to 
ponder  the  sound  advice  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Tavistock  (Mr.  R. 
Phillimore),  when  he  told  them  that  their 
constant  shrinking  from  all  inquiry  did 
look  as  if  there  were  something  that  ought 
not  to  meet  the  broad  daylight  in  those 
conventual  establishments.  Still,  suppos- 
ing there  was  nothing  in  those  establish- 
ments  which  might  not  be  made  public, 
the  question  still  remained  as  to  what 
position  their  inmates  occupied  with  respect 
to  the  ordinary  law  of  the  land  ;  and  upon 
this  part  of  the  question  none  of  the  hon. 
Members  below  (the  Popish  Members)  had 
ventured  fully  to  touch.  He  could  not 
object  to  the  increase  of  these  institutions, 
if  they  were  in  accordance  with  the  feel- 
ings of  the  majority  of  the  people.  On 
the  contrary,  he  was  perfectly  willing  to 
leave  every  sect  to  the  enjoyment  of  its 
own  religious  views,  provided  it  could  be 
done  without  infringing  the  spirit  of  the 
law.  But  there  was  quite  sufficient  evi- 
dence before  the  House  to  show  that  there 
was  something  peculiar  in  the  position  of 
the  inmates  of  conventual  establishments 
in  this  country  which  did  require  investi- 
gation, and  justified  the  House  in  making 
an  inquiry  on  the  subject.  If  in  this 
country  persons  of  tender  years  entered 
into  engagements  which  might  be  binding 
on  them  during  the  whole  course  of  their 
lives  —  if,  willingly  or  unwillingly,  they 
bad  done  this  at  an  age  when  they  could 
uot   understand  all  the  consequences   of 


taking  such  a  course,  then  he  held  that 
that  was  a  system  which  demanded  a 
thorough  sifting  by  the  House  of  Commons. 
He  was  not  induced  by  any  sectarian  views 
of  his  own  to  make  this  assertion  ;  but 
he  would  remind  hon.  Members  who  be- 
longed to  the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  that 
even  in  Roman  Catholic  countries,  and 
under  Roman  Catholic  Governments,  con- 
siderable jealousy  had  been  manifested  on 
this  point.  Whether  they  looked  at  France, 
Bavaria,  or  Austria,  in  all  these  countries 
they  would  find  that  provision  had  been 
made  to  prevent  the  system,  and  persons 
were  not  allowed  to  enter  into  such  engage- 
ments as  he  had  mentioned,  until  they  had 
arrived  at  years  of  discretion.  In  Bavaria 
the  period  for  which  the  engagement  was 
binding  was  only  three  years,  whilst  other 
periods  obtained  in  other  parts  of  the  Con- 
tinent. And  these  restrictions  were  not 
founded  either  on  Protestant  laws  or  Pro- 
testant prejudices.  They  were  restrictions 
in  reference  to  that  which  was  left  altoge- 
ther unshackled  in  England.  They  were 
restrictions  adopted  by  Roman  Catholic 
Legislatures,  at  the  instigation  of  Roman 
Catholic  statesmen,  from  a  sense  of  danger 
to  the  community,  and  from  a  sense  of  in- 
justice to  individuals,  if  no  restriction  were 
applied.  Surely,  then,  there  could  be  no 
reason  to  say  that  such  a  measure  would 
be  an  insult  to  Ireland  generally,  or  to 
our  Roman  Catholic  countrymen  through- 
out the  kingdom.  And  it  was  unfair,  when 
a  case  of  hardship  occurred  in  this  country, 
on  account  of  the  absence  of  such  restric- 
tions, to  attribute  to  feelings  of  religious 
bigotry  and  the  spirit  of  persecution  the 
desire  to  institute  an  inquiry,  and  the  sug- 
gestion that  some  restrictions  might  be 
advantageously  carried  out  here  also.  In- 
deed, he  felt  convinced  that,  by  effecting 
an  arrangement  of  the  sort,  a  vast  deal  of 
irritating  discussion  would  at  once  be  put 
an  end  to.  But  they  might  depend  upon 
it,  that  as  Ions'  as  there  was  a  determina- 
tion, in  limine,  to  refuse  all  inquiry,  the 
public  would  perceive  that  there  was  an 
anxiety  to  conceal  something  that  would 
not  suit  the  public  taste — something  that 
was  deemed  to  be  inconsistent  with  the 
spirit  of  our  institutions.  Ho  denied  there 
was  the  slightest  similarity  between  the 
case  of  boys  going  to  school  and  that  of 
young  ladies  under  a  vow  entering  esta- 
blishments which  they  could  never  quit 
again,  without  calling  down  the  most  se- 
vere denunciations  upou  their  heads.  The 
hon.  Member  for  the  city  of  Cork  (Mr. 
£  2 
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Fftgan]  hod  deprecated  inquiry  on  the 
ground  that  it  would  be  offenBiTO  to  the 
feelings  of  the  ladles  who  were  inmntes  of 
conventa.  Now,  no  one  more  than  hlniaelf 
(Lord  0.  Hamilton)  would  object  to  a 
coarse  or  rude  inTeHtigation.  But  he  ap- 
prehended that  sny  Committee  which  that 
House  might  grant  would  not  enter  into 
an  inquiry  like  that,  but  would  inquire  as 
to  the  practices  of  foreign  countries — the 
usages  of  Roman  Catholic  convents  i 
Roman  Catholic  countries  ;  and  if,  as 
result  of  that  inqoirj,  a  good  digest  of  th 
practice  in  foreign  countries  were  pro- 
duced, he  thought  very  great  good  would 
thereby  be  effected,  as  it  was  possible 
that  arrangements  might  then  be  made 
which  would  not  be  rejected  even  by  Bo- 
man  Catholics  ihemscives. 

Mr.  J.  G.  PHILLIMORE  said,  he  felt  it 
his  duty  to  state  frankly  and  freely  his 
opinion  upon  the  question  under  discussion, 
and  to  express  a  hope  that  the  House 
would  not  assent  to  thu  Motion  of  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  Hertford  (Mr. 
mbera).     He  felt  it  impossible  to 


Chambers)  would  look  at  the  history  of 
Ireland,  lie  would  be  warned  at  once  against 
ottenipling  by  legislative  means  to  supply 
any  deficiency  in  the  religious  education  of 
that  country.  He  would  see  in  Ireland  s 
dominant  church  and  an  oppressed  church, 
and  he  would  see  the  dominant  church 
losing  its  numbers  every  lionr,  while  the 
oppressed  church  was  daily  augmenting 
hers.  This  was  the  necessary  consequence 
'  of  oppression,  and  could  only  be  attributed 
\  to  the  zeal  and  activity  which  a  sense  of  ~ 
'  persecution  bad  aroused  in  the  minds  of 
the  oppressed.  The  main  topic  in  tlia 
speech  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
fur  Hertford  was,  that  the  persecution  aud 
tyranny  that  were  practised  in  Roman  Ca- 
tholic convents  called  loudly  for  the  inter- 
ference of  the  Slate.  But  was  it  really 
so  ?  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  Pro- 
testants were  not  the  parties  persecuted, 
but  the  Roman  Catholics ;  and  where,  then, 
were  there  any  petitions  from  the  injured  t 
Where  were  the  petitions  for  inquiry  ?  It 
was  not  said  that  Protestants  were  forced 
into  convents  agaiust  their  will  ;  and  if  it 


rate  the  Motion  of  the  hon.  and  learned  was  the  Roman  Catholics  who  had  been  s 
Gentleman  from  tbe  speech  with  which  it  ■  treated,  why  had  not  that  body  petitioned 
had  been  introduced,  and  he  would  ask  the  House  for  relief  ?  As  to  what  had  been 
any  persons  who  heard  that  speech,  if  said  in  reference  to  Roman  Catholic  pa- 
f  could  disguise  from  themselves  the   rents  requiring  their  children  ti 


fact  that  the  Motion  was  an  insult  to  every 

fierson  professing  the  Roman  Catholic  re- . 
igion  ?  The  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
had  directed  the  attention  of  the  noble 
Lord  the  Member  for  Loudon  to  the  dan- 
ger that  he  stated  was  likely  to  arise  from 
the  increase  of  con*entual  establishments, 
and  had  called  for  further  assistance  from 
the  State  to  enable  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land to  maintain  her  ground.  Now,  he 
must  protest  against  that  doctrine.  As  a 
sincere  Protestant  he  must  protest  against 
&  doctrine  as  irreverent  as  it  was  impious. 
If  the  Church  of  England,  with  all  its 
large  revenues,  and  all  that  it  could  hold 
out  of  at^Liion  and  emolument  to  its  adhe- 
rents— if  that  Church  could  not  maintain 
its  ground  against  the  Roman  Catholic 
religidu.  then  he  said  it  was  time  fur  them 
fo  cease  lo  think  of  any  other  measures 
-than  thnec  that  would  amend  the  defects  of 
their  0"-ii  Church.  Dut  he  believed  the 
Church  of  England  was  perfeclly  abli 


lualntnin  !ic! 

licr  doctrines  alono  ;  and  therefore  he 
repudiated  the  nssist^iice  that  was  otTcred 
by  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman.  With 
I«gavd  (o  religious  education  in  Ireland,  if 
the  liiin.  end  lenrucd  Gentleman  (Mr. 
1/(1  C.  Hamilton 


tablishments,  he  would  ask  if  it 
was  really  proposed  that  the  Mouse  of  Com- 
mons should  pass  a  law  to  prevent  a  Ro- 
man Catholic  parent  from  bringing  up  his 
child  in  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  before 
she  hecamo  emancipated  by  age  in  any  way 
he  thought  proper  ?  Some  allusion  had 
been  made  to  Bavaria,  in  which  country 
the  noble  Lord  opposite  (Lord  C.  Hamil- 
ton) said,  there  was  a  legislative  enact- 
ment ;  but  the  noble  Lord  forgot  this 
material  differenco  between  Bavaria  and 
this  country,  that  in  Bavaria  the  vows 
taken  were  legally  binding,  while  in  Eng- 
land they  were  worthless,  and  were  of  no 
account  whatever.  Yes,  hut,  said  the  noble 
Lord,  their  own  religious  principles  made 
the  vows  binding.  Well,  and  would  Iso- 
lation prevent  that!  No;  it  woa  not  by 
legislation,  but  by  argument,  by  reason,  by 
example,  that  they  were  to  overcome  that 
difGculty;  therefore  the  noble  Lord's  illns- 
ition  fell  altogether  to  the  ground. 


rights  by  the  purity  of  J  would  give  the  noble  Lord  another  illustra- 
tion. There  was  a  good  deal  said  in  thia 
country  some  time  ago  respecting  an  insti- 
tution called  the  Agapemone,  where  the 
most  disgusting  practices  were  carried  on. 
Weak  foolish  women  were  enticed  into  that 
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establishment  bj  designing  men  ;  but  then 
they  were  of  age,  and  nothing  could  be 
done  to  prevent  it.     He  (Mr.  Philliroore) 
considered  that  a   Protestant  superinten- 
dence of  the  Roman   Catholics  could  not 
but  be  an  insult  to  those  professing  that 
religion,  and  he  most  strongly  advocated 
non-interference  on  the  great  principles  of 
religious  toleration.    Several  instances  had 
been  given  of  children  having  been  forcibly 
conveyed  by  train  to  monastic  institutions, 
evidently  against  their  inclination  ;  but  it 
was  supposed  that  children  were  in  the 
best  possible  humour  while  being  carried 
to  places  of  edncation  ?     A  young  lady  of 
lively  disposition,  whose  parents  belonged 
to  that  respectable  body  called   Quakers, 
would,  in  all  probability,  object,  in  a  rail- 
way train,  to  being  taken  to  a  Quakers' 
educational    establishment.      The     noble 
Lord  (Lord  Claud  Hamilton)  said  it  was  a 
hard  case  to  compel  a  person  to  enter  a 
convent  for  religious  instruction.     It  might 
be  so,  but  it  was  also  a  hard  case  when  a 
father  disinherited  his  son  because  be  re- 
fused to  marry  a  very  ugly  woman.     And 
yet  he  knew  of  no  Act  of  Parliament  to 
prevent  it.     He   trusted   it  would  not  be 
supposed  that  he  yielded  to  any  one  in  a 
deep  attachment  to  those  institutions  under 
which   he  had  been   educated,  or   in  an 
earnest  desire  for  the  safety  and  progress 
of  that  religion  which  he  believed  to  be  the 
best  in  existence.     In  conclusion,  he  would 
give  the  hon.  and    learned   Member  for 
Hertford  a  word  of  advice,  namely,  to  turn 
liis  zeal,  if  he  wished  to  serve  the  Church 
of  England,  to  a  quarter  where  it  would  be 
more  effectual,  by  exterminating  from  that 
Church  those  who,  while  they  received  her 
emoluments,  endeavoured  to  undermine  and 
sap  her  foundations — who,  having  access 
to  families  in  their  religious  capacity,  en- 
deavoured to  pervert  the  young  committed 
to  their  charge  and  make  them  apostates 
to  the  religion  which  they  had  been  em- 
ployed to  teach. 

Mb.  MAGUIRE  said,  the  Bill  of  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  (Mr.  Cham- 
bers) which  be  produced  last  year,  was 
equally  distateful  then  as  now.  It  had 
created  such  universal  disgust  in  Ireland, 
that  it  would  not  have  been  safe  for  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  to  have  made  a 
tour  there  after  its  promulgation.  For 
himself  he  could  say  that  he  had  had  two 
members  of  his  family  in  conventual  es- 
tablishments, one  of  whom  had  been  for 
forty-five  years,  and  another  who  lost  her 
life  in  the  service  of  her  Divine  Master, 


and  he  was  quite  willing  to  assent  to  in- 
quiry, if  any  case  could  be  made  out  to 
warrant  it.     But  the  only  materials  upon 
which   the  hon.   and   learned    Gentleman 
founded  his  Motion,  were  some  ridiculous 
newspaper  paragraphs,  and  the  warmth  of 
his  own  imagination.     He  (Mr.  Maguire) 
could  assure  the  House  that  in  Ireland  the 
conventual  establishments  were  all  open, 
and  if  any  of  the  enormities  attributed  to 
them  by  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  had 
been   committed,  the  people  of  Ireland, 
Catholic   though  they  were,  would   have 
been  as  ready  as  any  people  to  punish  the 
oppressors  and  protect  the  oppressed.     In 
Ireland,  there  would  be  a  strong  outcry  if 
the  description  which  had  been  given  to- 
night of  conventual  establishments  wore 
justified  by  fact.     There  was  no  country 
in  the  world  in  which  there  was  a  greater 
zeal  for  education  than  in  Ireland,  though 
the  case  would  have  been  far  different  but 
for  the  exertions  of  parties  connected  with 
conventual  establishments.     At  a  meeting 
at  Cork,  Dr.  Bullen,  a  most  eminent  phy- 
sician,  stated  that  he  had  access,  at  all 
times,  to  his  patients  in  the  convent  there, 
and  had  every  opportunity  of  ascertaining 
the  real  state  of  their  minds,  and  he  never 
heard  anything  but  a  regret  that  their  ill- 
ness should   prevent  the  performance  of 
their  religious  and  charitable  duties.  These 
institutions  were  also  places  of  education. 
In  Cork,  there  were  three  communities  of 
nuns — the  South  Precinct  Nuns,  who  edu- 
cated 1,100  children;  the  North  Precinct 
Nuns,  who  educated  800 ;  and  the  Sisters 
of  Mercy,  who  bad  charge  of  100  orphans, 
and  also  of  100  servants.     The  nuns  at 
Blackrock  distributed  in  the  city  of  Cork 
about  120/.  weekly,  and  had  encouraged 
a  spirit  of  industry  by  teaching  and  pro- 
viding-employment  for  children.   Through- 
out the  whole  of  Ireland  there  was  no  mo- 
nastic institution  with  which  a  school  was 
not  connected,  and,  consequently,  educa- 
tion was  rapidly  progressing.   Tiie  inmates  . 
of  a  convent  averaged  from  ten  or  twenty 
to  forty  in  number,  the  whole  of  whom 
were  allowed   to   see  their  relatives  and 
friends  daily  without  any  attempt  at  in- 
terference.    As  to  torturing  aud  imprison- 
ment of  young  ladies,  Ace,  it  existed  only 
in  the  imagination  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman,  or,  rather,  in  the  excited  ima- 
gination of  his  constituents.     The  noble 
Lord  the  Member  for  the  City  of  London 
had  proposed  to  semi-disfranchise  the  town 
he  represented   (Hertford),  and   the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  was  probably  mak- 
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ing  a  little  political  capital  for  hioiBelf,  on 
the  principle  that  if  he  were  to  be  thrown 
overboard,  he  would,  at  all  events,  clin^  to 
the  last  plank.    Was  it  possible  that  ladies 
who  devoted  their  lives  and  their  hearts  to 
their  God,  and  to  the  assistance  of  the  des- 
titute and  the  wretched,  would  be  guilty  of 
such  conduct  as  insinuated  ?     One  would 
think  there  could  scarcely  have  been  any 
heart  so  envenomed,  any  mind  so  steeped 
in  malignity,  as  to  wish  to  exercise  any 
domineering  authority,  any  unseemly  intru- 
sion, upon  defenceless  women.     The  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
Hertford  had  assumed  an  aspect  of  humi- 
lity and   meekness   whilst  making    those 
harsh  statements,  but  the  people  of  Ireland 
would  look  upon  him  as  a  wolf  in  sheep's 
clothing.     The  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man had.  however,  but  ill  supported    his 
bitter  and  envenomed  declamation — decla- 
mation which  might  have  drawn  down  the 
plaudits  of  Exeter  Hall,  but  which  could 
meet  but  little  favour  among  men  of  com- 
mon sense  and  intelligence.     It  was  cer- 
tainly an  unenviable   desire  which   could 
prompt  a  man   to  wound  the  feelings  of 
aefencele%s  ladies — who  could  not  return 
blow  for  blow,  nor  injury  for  injury— who 
roust  submit  to  persecution  and  to  injustice. 
The  chivalry  of  the  present  day  was  pru* 
dent  and  discreet,  it  only  struck  at  women. 
How  supremely  absurd  was  it  to  tell  the 
Catholic  gentlemen  of  England  or  Ireland 
that  they  were   unable   to   protect  their 
daughters  and  female  relatives  without  the 
sage  interposition  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Hertford  and  his  crude  Bill. 
The  third  clause  of  the  Bill  of  last  Session 
proposed   to   give  the  power  of  forcible 
entry  to  nunneries — to  invade  the  sanctity 
of  the  cloister  and  of  domestic  privacy — a 
provision  which  could  only  have  been  dic- 
tated by  the  bitterest  feelings  of  sectnrian 
rancour.     Where  were  convents  generally 
established  ? — not  in  fine  squares  or  splen- 
did streets,   not  in  situations  remarkable 
for  health  and  beauty,  but  in  the  midst  of 
neighbourhoods  remarkable  for  the  poverty 
and  the  density  of  their  population.    With- 
out such  institutions,  the  Catholic  children 
of  English  and  Irish  towns  would,  in  point 
of  moral  teaching,  be  destitute  indeed.    It 
was  the  pious  care  of  the  nun  who  moulded 
the  mind  of  the  child  into  the  best  and 
purest  forms,  and  who  watched  over  their 
childhood  and  their  girlhood — whose  care 
did   not  cease  even   when   they  reached 
womanhood,  and  who,  in  the  time  of  ad- 
versity, and   sickness,  and   trouble,  were 

Mr,  Maguire 


still  found  to  minister  and  to  alleviate  the 
mental  anguish,  and  to  minister  to  the 
physical  necessities,  of  the  wretched  and 
the  needy.  He  (Mr.  Maguire)  had  no  ob- 
jection whatever  to  inquiry,  if  there  were 
anything  like  grounds  for  it,  but  would 
never  consent  to  go  through  the  form  of 
inquiry  upon  the  most  trumpery  gossip— 
the  most  incredible  stories — the  merest 
suspicion.  By  acceding  to  such  a  Motion, 
upon  such  statements,  or  rather  surmises, 
would  be  to  betray  the  interests  of  his  eon- 
stituents — to  degrade  and  stultify  his  own 
understanding. 

Mr.  F.  W.  RUSSELL  said,  that,  as  be 
was  a  Protestant  representing  a  large 
Roman  Catholic  constituency  in  the  city 
of  Limerick,  he  should  be  pardoned,  lie 
trusted,  for  briefly  addressing  the  House. 
He  did  not  at  this  late  hour  of  the  night 
propose  to  go  into  the  general  question,  but 
merely  to  state  a  few  facts  connected  with 
conventual  establishments  in  the  city  he 
represented.  One  of  the  great  defects 
of  the  south  of  Ireland  was  the  want  of 
industrial  institutions;  and  the  attempts 
which  had  been  made  to  establish  them 
in  Limerick  would  not  have  been  suc- 
cessful but  for  the  assistance  given  by 
these  establishments.  He  would  instance 
the  establishment  of  a  lace  manufactory 
in  Limerick,  for  which,  by  means  of 
the  conventual  establishments,  teachers 
in  the  making  of  Valenciennes  lace  from 
Belgium  were  imported,  and  the  manu- 
facture had  been  brought  to  such  per- 
fection, that  a  feeling  of  jealousy  had  been 
caused  in  Belgium  against  the  friends 
of  tlve  teachers,  and  application  was  made 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  bishop  to  have  them 
withdrawn;  but  the  industrial  principle 
remained.  This  showed  that  those  esta- 
blishments were  not  composed  of  persons 
abstracted  from  the  world,  and  following 
idle  and  useless  pursuits.  In  one  of  those 
establishments  1,600  girls  were  instructed ; 
and  in  another,  the  Convent  of  the  Good 
Shepherd,  which  was  a  Magdalen  esta- 
blishment, eighty  unfortunate  outcasts  were 
received  and  put  into  the  lace  manufactory, 
and  the  same  thing  was  done  in  other 
establishments.  There  had  always  been 
a  strong  religious  feeling  in  Limerick ; 
and  if  any  restraint  was  exercised  on  per- 
sons in  convents,  that  religious  feeling 
would  be  sure  to  cause  it  to  be  made 
public;  but  he  could  pledge  his  honour 
that  he  had  never  heard  in  Limerick  one 
instance  of  restraint  imposed  on  ladies 
who  entered   those   establishments.     He 
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would  ask  whether  it  was  fair,  in  the 
ahsence  of  all  proof,  to  taunt  those  who 
objected  to  this  inquiry,  and  to  say  that  if 
they  would  not  submit  to  it,  they  must 
have  something  to  keep  back  ?  Was  it 
fair  to  say,  **  You  must  reveal  the  inmost 
secrets  of  your  family,  or,  if  you  do  not, 
we  will  charge  you  with  carrying  on  that 
within  your  own  house  which  you  dare  not 
expose  ?  *'  He  did  not  believe  that  the 
charge  could  be  sustained.  He  looked 
upon  the  period  for  the  discussion  of  such 
a  subject  as  most  untimely,  and  he  trusted 
that  the  House  would  express  a  similar 
opinion  that  evening  in  rejecting  the  Mo- 
tion by  a  large  mojority. 

Mr.  mi  all  said  that,  differing,  perhaps, 
as  much  as  it  was  possible  to  do  from  the 
religious  creed  to  which  this  question  re- 
lated, he  was  anxious  to  state  his  reasonsfor 
opposing  the  present  Motion,  As  a  general 
rule,  in  recording  his  vote  upon  any  Motion 
for  inquiry  touching  the  relijrious  convic- 
tions and  habits  and  proceedings  of  any 
portion  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects,  he 
should  have  regard  to  two  conditions — 
first,  that  there  existed  a  solid  groundwork 
of  facts  as  a  primd  facie  reason  for  enter- 
ing upon  that  inquiry  ;  and,  secondly,  that 
there  was  a  strong  probability,  supposing 
these  facts  to  be  proved  and  the  evil  to  be 
made  apparent,  that  legislation  would  pro* 
vide  a  sufficient  remedy  for  that  evil.  He 
had  listened  with  attention  to  the  speech 
of  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Hert- 
ford (Mr.  T.  Chambers).  The  hon.  and 
learned  Member  was  an  able  man,  and  he 
was  a  lawyer.  He  was  accustomed,  there- 
fore, to  get  up  evidence,  and  he  was  ex- 
ceedingly zealous  in  relation  to  this  ques- 
tion. If,  consequently,  there  were  any  facts 
on  which  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
could  ground  his  Motion  for  inquiry,  he  had 
no  doubt  that  those  facts  would  have  been 
produced  to  the  House.  All  that  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  had  produced,  how- 
ever, was  one  single  fact  relating  to  English 
conventual  establishments,  and  not  one  re- 
lating to  those  establishments  in  Ireland  ; 
and  the  fact  which  he  had  related  was  so 
ridiculous  as  regarded  this  question  as  to 
be  utterly  unworthy  of  the  notice  of  the 
House.  The  hon.  and  learned  Member 
had  dwelt  upon  that  one  fact  with  great 
unction,  and  had  illustrated  and  adorned  it 
—no,  certainly  not  adorned  it — by  reading 
at  length  the  epistolary  correspondence  of 
some  young  ladies  at  school,  and,  upon 
the  strength  of  that,  he  had  called  upon 
the  House  to  inquire  into  and  to  alter  the 


state  of  the  law.  The  hon.  and  learned 
Member  had  laid  down  a  theory,  and  from 
it,  by  a  sort  of  d  priori  argument,  he  had 
endeavoured  to  deduce  some  imaginary 
facts.  But  he  (Mr.  Miall)  thought  that 
was  a  ground  upon  which  the  House  of 
Commons  could  not  safely  proceed.  See- 
ing that  there  were  no  facts  to  be  produced, 
other  hon.  Members  had  argued  that,  if 
there  were  not  facts  concealed,  there  would 
not  be  such  great  sensitiveness  upon  the 
part  of  Gentlemen  opposite  in  respect  to 
this  Motion  of  inquiry.  For  himself,  he 
desired  to  judge  of  this  question  as  he 
would  judge  of  it  if  it  were  brought  home 
to  his  own  religious  denomination,  lie 
knew  of  no  fact  whatever  relating  to  the 
proceedings  or  articles  of  faith  or  ecclesi- 
astical principles  of  the  denomination  to 
which  he  belonged  of  which  he  was  in  the 
slightest  degree  ashamed  ;  but  if  that 
House,  after  having  been  repeatedly  stirred 
thereto  by  speeches  inimical  to  the  faith 
which  he  professed,  were  to  show  a  dis- 
position to  inquire  into  that  faith,  he  should 
feel  bound  to  resist  the  inquiry  ;  not  be- 
cause he  feared  the  consequences  of  in- 
quiry, but  because  he  repudiated  the  very 
principles  upon  which  they  proceeded  to 
make  it.  He  should  regard  his  own  reli- 
gious rights  as  being  invaded  by  that 
House,  and,  though  he  felt  perfectly  con- 
scious that  he  should  come  out  of  the  in- 
quiry with  a  higher  reputation  than  before, 
still,  for  the  sake  of  the  religious  liberty 
which  he  enjoyed,  and  which  he  wished  to 
extend  to  others,  he  would  resist  such  an 
inquiry  to  the  utmost.  When  no  facts, 
then,  were  adduced  in  support  of  this 
Motion,  he  would  not  impute  to  those  who 
opposed  it,  that  they^  had  something  to 
conceal,  because  they  resisted  an  inquiry 
which,  after  all,  was  obtrusive.  But  sup- 
pose that  an  inquiry  took  place,  and  that 
evils  were  shown  to  exist.  The  next  ques- 
tion that  occurred  was,  '*  Were  the  evils 
of  such  a  character  that  they  could  possibly 
be  met  and  remedied  by  legislation  ?  He 
thought  that  they  were  not.  The  evils 
which  were  complained  of  resulted  from 
the  exercise  of  spiritual  influence,  and  as 
soon  as  the  spiritual  influence  ceased,  the 
evils  naturally  came  within  the  range  of  a 
legal  remedy.  Did  any  Member  of  that 
House  believe  that  there  were  persons 
shut  up  in  this  country,  and  imprisoned 
by  physical  causes,  simply  with  no  regard 
whatever  to  their  own  wills  ?  Why,  surely, 
if  those  persons  who  were  supposed  to  bo 
the  victims  of  that  cruel  treatment  had 
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friends,  they  woald  commonicate  wilh 
those  friends ;  surely,  if  they  were  not 
held  in  that  state  by  something  which 
legislation  could  not  touch,  they  would 
easily  break  through  all  the  fetters  that 
could  be  imposed  upon  them.  That  at 
which  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
aimed,  however,  was  a  blow  at  the  spiri- 
tual influence  which  produced  those  re- 
sults. He  (Mr.  Miall)  had  no  higher 
Teneration  for  that  influence  than  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  himself ;  but  he 
did  not  believe  that  it  was  either  to  be  under- 
mined or  overthrown  by  any  legislative 
enactments  whatever.  He  did  not  believe 
that  the  slightest  good  would  result  from 
this  inquiry,  however  carefully  and  deli- 
cately conducted.  On  the  contrary,  he  was 
of  opinion  that,  whatever  evil  existed 
at  present,  would  be  simply  aggravated 
by  the  proposed  inquiry,  the  effect  of 
which  would  be  to  drive  parents  to  send 
their  children  to  conventual  establishments 
abroad.  He  repudiated  such  a  course  in 
his  own  case,  and  he  could  easily  imagine, 
under  different  circumstances  and  in  a  dif- 
ferent temper  of  the  country,  some  hon. 
Member  opposite  getting  up  and  moving 
for  an  inquiry  into  the  practice  of  Inde- 
pendent churches  as  tending  to  foster  re- 
publican principles.  He  believed  that  such 
Motions  as  these  were  simply  mischievous. 
He  believed  that  they  tended,  with  what- 
ever motives  they  might  be  introduced,  to 
excite  in  that  House  and  throughout  the 
country  a  spirit  of  religious  animosity; 
and  this  was  not  a  moment  at  which  they 
should  give  any  encouragement  to  ^be  rais- 
ing of  such  a  spirit.  While  we  were  con- 
templating entering  upon  a  deadly  struggle 
with  a  formidable  Power,  it  was  most  un- 
wise to  encourage  any  Motion  which  would 
simply  have  the  effect  of  setting  one  deno- 
mination of  Christians  against  another ; 
for  we  were  not  now,  whatever  might  be 
the  case  in  ordinary  times,  wisely  engaged 
in  endeavouring  to  pick  holes  in  the  coats 
of  our  brethren.  For  these  reasons  he 
should  vote  against  this  inquiry.  He  saw 
no  grounds  upon  which  the  demand  for  it 
could  be  justly  grounded.  He  saw  no 
legislation  that  could  meet  the  evils  into 
which  they  were  invited  to  inquire,  and  he 
conceived  that  at  the  present  moment  the 
whole  process  would  be  extremely  mischiev- 
ous and  ill-timed. 

Mb.  cowan  said,  he  was  not  oon- 
seiotts  of  being  animated  by  any  unkind  or 
ungenerous  feeling  towards  Roman  Ca- 
tholics, and  he  did  not  wish  to  claim  for 
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!the  religions  body  to  which  he  belonged 
'  any  right  or  pririlege  which  he  would  not 
I  willingly  concede  to  them.     It  appeared 
( to  him,  however,  if  they  wished  to  avoid 
!for  the  future  the  extreme  discomfort  of 
such  Motions  as  these,  that  the  establish- 
ment of  the  truth  of  the  facts,  if  they 
could  by  any  possibility  arrive  at  it,  would 
be  of  the  utmost  importance.     He  thought 
the  appointment  of  the  present  Committee 
would  be  the  means  of  arriving  at  the  truth, 
and  preventing  in  future  the  existence  of 
the  abuses  complained  of;   he  was  asto- 
nished no  Member  of  the  Government  had 
yet  spoken,  as  he  wished  to  hear  their  opi- 
nion on  it.     He  hoped,  therefore,  that  the 
noble  Lord  the  Member  for  the  City  of 
London  would  state  what  the  views  of  the 
Government  were  upon  this  subject. 

LoBD  JOHN  RUSSELL :  Sir,  I  can 
assure  the  hon.  Gentleman  that  the  only 
reason  why  I  have  not  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  make  any  observations  upon  the 
Motion  before  the  House  is,  that  I  think 
the  arguments  in  favour  of  it  have  been 
completely  overthrown  by  several  hon. 
Gentlemen  who  have  spoken,  especially  by 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Carlow 
(Mr.  J.  Ball),  and  by  the  hon.  Member 
for  Rochdale  who  spoke  last  but  one  in  the 
debate.  For  myself,  having  taken  part 
in  a  debate  upon  a  similar  question  last 
year,  I  can  have  little  to  add  to  the  rea- 
sons I  then  gave  for  opposing  the  propo- 
sition. It  appears  to  me,  however,  that 
those  who  have  brought  forward  and  sup- 
ported this  measure  to-night  have  been  a 
little  afraid,  not  to  say  ashamed,  of  their 
own  Motion,  and  have  destroyed  the  little 
ground  that  might  have  originally  existed  for 
the  proposal  by  saying  that  this  inquiry  is  to 
be  conducted  with  all  the  care  and  delicacy 
in  the  world,  that  nothing  is  to  be  asked 
with  respect  to  the  ladies  which  they  can 
take  the  slightest  exception  to,  and  that 
they  need  not  be  afraid  that  anything  un- 
pleasant will  result  from  it.  Now,  Sir,  I 
know  that  this  inquiry  must  be  either  one 
thing  or  the  other  ;  either  it  must  be  an 
inquiry,  as  it  is  put  in  the  beginning  of 
the  paper,  into  the  number  and  rate  of 
increase  of  conventual  and  monastic  insti- 
tutions in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the 
relation  in  which  they  stand  to  existing 
law,  in  which  form,  as  it  occurs  to  me.  it 
will  be  of  no  use  whatever,  or  it  must  be 
an  inquiry  into  the  actual  state  of  all  these 
institutions,  to  examine  whether  there  are 
any  facts  to  bear  out  the  allegations  of 
those  who  ask  for  an  inquiry  to  be  made. 
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and  in  tbat  case  it  must  become  a  strict, 
and  consequently  an  offensive  inquiry,  and 
there  will  be  an  end  of  all  that  delicacy 
which  hon.  Gentlemen  have  talked  so  much 
about.  1  confess,  Sir,  if  I  believed  what 
some  hon.  Gentlemen  seem  to  think — that 
these  are  places  where  personal  liberty  is 
utterly  denied  to  those  who  wish  it — if  I 
believed,  as  they  seem  to  desire  I  should, 
that  constant  scenes  of  tyranny  and  op- 
pression go  on  within  the  walls  of  these 
convents — 1  should  not  hesitate  to  set  aside 
all  delicacy  upon  this  question,  but  should 
say,  *'  Here  is  a  case  for  inquiry;  do  not 
let  the  daughters  of  Roman  Catholics  be 
snbjected  to  grievances  which  it  is  unfit 
any  person  living  in  this  country  should 
endure."  But,  on  the  other  hand,  to  go 
into  an  inquiry  for  the  mere  purpose  of 
finding  out  how  many  of  these  establish- 
ments  there  are — a  point  upon  which  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Hertford 
gave  us  in  his  speech  all  the  information 
we  can  desire — and  in  what  relation  they 
stand  to  the  existing  law — the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  having  informed  us 
that  they  stand  in  no  relation  at  all  to  the 
existing  law — it  appears  to  me,  would  be  a 
very  useless  and  superfluous  proceeding. 
Sir,  with  respect  to  the  question  itself,  1 
can  only  repeat  what  I  stated  last  year — 
that  I  cannot  believe  that  Roman  Catholic 
gentlemen,  either  in  England,  in  Ireland, 
or  in  Scotland,  would  allow  their  daugh- 
ters to  be  ill-used  in  these  convents,  or 
permit  them  to  be  detained  there  against 
their  will,  and  if  so,  that  there  should  be 
no  one  of  these  Roman  Catholic  Gentlemen 
to  rise  up  in  the  House  and  demand  an 
alteration  of  the  law  or  an  inquiry  into 
the  system.  I  cannot  understand  how  it 
should  be  that  none  but  the  Protestants 
of  this  country  care  at  all  about  the  liberty 
or  security  of  these  Roman  Catholic  ladies, 
and  that  the  Roman  Catholics  themselves 
should  be  so  utterly  indifferent.  I  don't 
know  that  I  ought  to  say  that  it  is  an  insult 
to  the  Roman  Catholics  generally,  but  it  cer- 
tainly is  an  insult  to  Roman  Catholic  parents, 
to  suppose  that  they  are  utterly  insensible 
to  all  these  grievances  going  on  in  conven- 
tual establishments,  as  it  is  alleged,  without 
any  regard  to  the  feelings  of  their  daugh- 
ters. The  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 
Tavistock  (Mr.  R.  Phillimore)  has  said 
it  is  very  odd  that  Roman  Catholics  should 
object  to  this  inquiry,  and  that  they  ought 
to  submit  to  it  to  put  an  end  to  suspicion. 
The  answer,  to  my  thinking,  is  obvious. 
After  persons  have  spread  throughout  the 


country  all  these  suspicions,  without  giving 
a  single  valid  proof  in  support  of  any  single 
one,  it  is  really  too  much  to  say  that  the 
persons  upon  whom  suspicion  has  been 
cast  must  submit  immediately  to  an  inquiry 
in  order  to  free  themselves  from  it.  The 
very  appointment  of  a  Committee  by  this 
House  would  be  an  admission  that  some 
primd facie  case  has  been  made  out ;  and 
to  call  upon  Roman  Catholics  to  say  they 
will  submit  to  an  inquiry  when  nothing 
at  all  has  been  brought  against  them, 
after  some  two  or  three  years'  search  (con- 
ducted with  all  the  learning  and  ability 
of  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  who 
introduced  this  Motion),  but  the  most  worth- 
less gossip,  would  be  utterly  ridiculous ; 
and  I  think,  in  fairness  to  the  parties 
against  whom  it  is  directed,  that  the 
House  ought  not  to  entertain  the  proposi- 
tion. One  of  the  cases  mentioned  by  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  was  that  of 
Miss  Knight.  Now,  I  happened  to  read 
the  particulars  of  that  case  ;  and  certainly, 
although  the  conduct  of  the  superioress  of 
the  convent  appeared  to  be  very  injudi- 
cious, and  although  the  case  in  itself  was 
a  very  painful  one,  yet  the  person  who  was 
the  object  of  it  did  not  wish  to  leave  the 
convent;  and  even  at  the  end,  when  her 
brother  insisted  on  her  leaving  it  and  go- 
ing to  another  place,  all  the  objection 
came  from  herself  and  from  no  other  per- 
son. This,  in  fact,  is  always  to  be  found 
at  the  bottom  of  these  cases.  The  objec- 
tion to  leaving  convents  arises,  not  from 
physical  bolts  and  bars  which  have  been 
interposed,  but  from  the  obligations  of 
conscience  which  induce  these  ladies  to 
think  that  they  cannot  leave  their  convents 
without  a  dereliction  of  their  duty.  If 
that  is  the  case,  what  on  earth  is  the  use 
of  Protestant  gentlemen  opening  the  con- 
vent doors,  and  saying  to  these  ladies, 
•*  You  may  break  your  vows  if  you  please, 
and  are  at  liberty  to  come  out?"  It  is  no 
doubt  very  consistent  with  our  Protestant 
notions  that  they  should  do  so,  but  it  is 
totally  inconsistent  with  their  Roman  Ca- 
tholic notions  of  duty,  for  you  must  re- 
member these  convents  are  a  part  of  the 
institution  of  the  Ronoan  Catholic  religion; 
and  if  you  say  you  will  permit  them  to 
come  out  they  will  not  use  the  power ;  but 
if  you  say  that  you  will  have  an  inquiry 
from  time  to  time  and  an  inspection  of 
their  convents — still  more,  if  you  say  you 
will  not  permit  any  such  convents  in  the 
land — the  result  will  be  that  they  will  think 
they  are  very  much  oppressed  with  regard 
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to  what  the  J  consider  their  conselentioDs 
duty ;  their  ▼iews  will  not  be  changed,  but 
these  ladies  will  go  to  Belgium  or  to  other 
Roman  Catholic  countries,  and  there  exer- 
cise those  Christian  virtues  and  actions  of 
charity  which  make  so  great  a  number  of 
Roman  Catholic  ladies — whatever  may  be 
the  character  of  the  religion  they  profess 
— the  brightest  ornament  to  their  sex.  If 
sQch  be  the  case,  and  if  there  is  really  no- 
thing to  inquire  into  with  respect  to  per- 
sonal liberty,  what  colour  or  ground  has 
there  been  given  in  support  of  this  Motion? 
The  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  who  in- 
troduced it  spoke  of  education  in  these 
convents.  If  I  understood  him  rightly,  he 
proposed  entirely  to  suppress  and  put  an 
end  to  that  education.  Now,  if  that  is  the 
nature  of  his  proposed  measure,  I  am  not 
at  all  prepared  to  go  along  with  him,  for  I 
do  not  see  that  he  has  made  out  any  case 
whatever  for  putting  down  the  education 
which  is  given  in  these  convents.  I  be- 
lieve, in  many  instances,  it  is  a  very  good 
education,  and,  with  respect  to  the  poor 
persons  who  receive  it,  a  great  charity  is 
exercised  towards  them.  Believing,  as  I 
do,  that  it  has  been  productive  of  good,  I 
certainly  cannot  consent  to  any  alteration 
of  the  law  with  respect  to  this  particular 
point.  There  is  a  trace  of  reason  for  that 
part  of  the  Motion  which  relates  to  pro- 
perty held  by  persons  who  become  nuns, 
and  who  give  that  property  to  the  convents 
into  which  they  enter.  That  may  be  a 
vei'y  proper  subject  for  consideration  by 
this  House,  because  in  that  respect  I  can 
see  that  the  interest  of  the  State  enters 
into  the  question,  for  I  can  very  well 
understand  if  these  convents  are  mnch  in- 
creased in  number,  and  a  large  amount  of 
property  is  thus  sunk  in  mortmain  by 
means  of  the  state  of  the  existing  law, 
why  that  might  be  a  sufficient  reason  for 
some  alteration  in  the  law ;  but  I  confess 
I  do  not  think  it  should  be  a  single  altera* 
tion  of  the  law.  But  there  arc  laws  affect- 
ing Roman  Catholic  property,  used,  it  may 
be,  in  our  opinion,  for  superstitious  pur- 
poses, but  still  legitimately  used  for  the 
purpose  of  Roman  Catholic  worship,  and  I 
should  not  think  it  consistent  with  reli- 
gious liberty  to  interfere  with  them. 
Therefore,  in  consenting  to  any  alteration 
of  tho  laws  on  this  subject,  I  should  like 
to  see  that  point  properly  treated  with  re- 
ference to  those  ancient  laws  to  which  I 
have  referred.  But,  Sir,  if  there  is  no 
real  reason  for  this  Motion,  I  do  entreat 
hose  who  support  it  to  consider  a  little 
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what  they  are  about  to  do.  They  say, 
"  We  do  not  wish  to  do  anything  whatever 
against  the  Roman  Catholics;  we  do  not 
wish  to  press  this  inquiry  in  snch  a  manner 
as  that  any  single  nun  can  be  offended ;  in 
short,  we  wish  merely  to  have  an  inqniiy 
in  order  that  the  general  truth  may  be  as- 
certained." But  while  that  is  the  feeling 
of  this  Honse,  and  while  one  Member  after 
another  is  getting  ap  to  protest  a^rainst 
being  understood  as  nfesning  any  offence, 
and  disavowing  anything  like  insult  to  the 
Roman  Catholics,  will  any  one  tell  me  that 
such  is  the  feeling  ont  of  doors  of  those 
who  support  this  Motion  ?  Is  not,  I  ask, 
the  feeling  out  of  doors  one  of  a  widely 
different  nature?  I  say  it  is,  and  I  say 
also  that  it  is  a  feeling  which  would  not  be 
satisfied  without  the  most  full  and  com- 
plete inquiry,  not  only  into  the  particular 
mode  of  life  of  the  nuns,  but  into  the  whole 
conduct  and  management  of  every  convent 
in  the  land ;  and  I  am  persuaded  that,  after 
such  an  inquiry,  that  feeling  would  not  be 
satisfied  unless  there  was  a  total  abolition 
of  all  such  institutions.  Do  not  let  this 
House  think  they  can  satisfy  a  public  feel- 
ing, such  as  I  know  exists,  by  a  simple  in- 
quiry ?  Do  they  really  think  they  can  do 
so?  I  say,  then,  do  not  create  a  feeling 
against  Roman  Catholics — a  name  which  1 
think  has  not  been  well  used  in  relation  to 
this  particular  subject — do  not  give  way  to 
this,  as  1  believe,  unjust  feeling,  that  there 
are  persons  confined  in  convents  against 
their  will,  or  cruelly  ill-treated,  merely  to 
meet  the  cry  of  the  masses,  which  I  believe 
is  all  a  mistake.  Let  us  have  courage  to 
meet  the  popular  outcry  on  this  subject. 
When  the  nuble  Lord  (Lord  C.  Hamilton) 
said,  let  us  look  at  the  laws  in  Bavaria, 
and  see  their  effect  upon  the  nunnerii^ 
there.  I  say  we  stand  upon  totally  different 
grounds  fi*um  the  laws  of  Bavaria,  or  any 
other  Roman  Catholic  country.  In  those 
countries  they  give  protection  to  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  religion,  and  to  all  its  insti- 
tutions; revenues  are  devoted  to  it,  and, 
in  short,  it  is  an  established  and  protected 
religion.  In  this  country  our  protection, 
favour,  and  revenue  are  given  to  the  Pro- 
testant Established  Churches  of  this  land 
— ^to  the  Church  of  England,  of  Ireland, 
and  of  Scotland.  With  regard  to  the  Ro- 
man Catholics,  we  give  them  civil  equality, 
and  allow  them  the  exercise  of  their  reli- 
gion ;  but  in  the  way  of  protection  to  their 
institutions,  and  the  revenues  of  their 
Church,  we  give  them  nothing  of  this  kind 
whatsoever.      That  state  of  things  may 
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continne,  ADd  I  Ao  oot  winh  to  alter  it;  but 
this  you  cannot  do— you  cannot  aay  we 
vill  give  to  the  Proteetanla  nil  ihe  favour 
and  all  the  revenues,  and  we  will  give  to 
the  Roroan  Catltoltcs  the  paoalties  to  wliicli 
they  are  aubject  in  Roman  Catholic  coun- 
triea.  Either  you  must  be  aatisfied  with 
the  present  ttate  of  things,  or  yoo  iiiUBl 
make  changes  far  mora  eiteuaive  than  you 
DOW  contemplate,  and  for  these  reasone  I 
Bhalt  give  a  hearty  and  decided  negative  to 
the  Motion. 

Mb.  WALPOLE:  Sir.  I  wish  to  state 
brie6y  the  reasons  which  induce  tne  to 
think  that  we  ought,  upon  the  whole,  to 
assent  to  the  appointment  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  inquiry  now  asked  for  by  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  (Mr.  T.  Chambers), 
although  I  maf  concur  in  one  obaervatiun 
of  the  noble  Lord  (Lord  J.  Rus?e1i),  that 
the  results  of  tliat  inquiry  may  not  be  so 
satisractory  as  it  might  be  hoped  they 
would  prove.  Indeed,  I  ana  by  no  means 
certain,  considering  the  state  of  this  coun- 
try, and  the  contests  which  have  taken 
place  between  the  Catholic*  on  the  one  side 
and  the  Protestants  on  tlie  other,  whether 
we  have  not  made  a  great  mistake  in  not 
appointing  a  Committee  before,  to  insti- 
tote  a  innch  more  eilensive  inquiry  than 
that  which  is  now  proposed — namely,  to 
consider  the  ttiUas  or  position  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholics  ae  regards  themselves  in  this 
country  in  relation  to  the  Crown,  and  also 
as  regards  the  various  relations  they  may 
hold  to  any  foreign  Power.  Had  that 
course  been  adopted,  I  think  the  differences 
between  the  Froteelants  and  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic* might  have  been  put  upon  a  belter, 
upon  a  fairer,  upon  a  more  permanent  foot- 
ing, so  as  to  prevent  those  unhappy  and 
unfortunate  discussions  which  keep  alivo 
feelings  that  I  for  one  most  nniiously  and 
most  earnestly  wish  to  see  thrown  aside. 
The  question  is,  however,  brought  before 
us  i  and,  being  brought  before  ns 
bound  to  give  our  opinions  upon  it 
giving  my  opinion  1  think  I  ought  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  full  pur- 
port of  the  proposed  inquiry,  tiot  confining 
myself  to  the  obtiervations  of  the  nobli 
Lord  the  Ucniber  for  the  City  of  London 
which  observation  a  only  relate  to  oni 
branch  of  the  subject.  The  Motion  of  th. 
faon.  and  learned  Member  contains  in  iti 
Terj  lerma  what  may  be  regarded  solely 
AS  a  matter  of  fact  and  an  expression  of 
opinion.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  wo  are 
naked  to  appoint  a  Cnramittee  of  inquiry 
to  ascertain  ibe  number  and  the  raio  of 
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of  conven- 
tual instifutione,  and  the  relation  in  which 
they  Btand  to  the  existing  laws.  As  a 
matter  of  opinion,  we  are  asked  to  inquire 
whether  any  legislation,  with  reference  to 
these  institutions,  further  or  other  than  the 
existing  law,  is  requisite  for  the  purpose  of 
putting  them  on  a  proper  footing  in  the 
State.  Now,  allow  me  to  any  a  word  or 
two  with  reference  to  the  monastic  institu- 
tions, which  the  uoble  Lord  has  entirely 
avoided.  The  tnonaatic  institutiona  and 
the  conventual  institutions  stand  upon  » 
different  footing  in  the  eye  of  the  law. 
The  first  class  at  establishnients  are  pro- 
hibited, and  as  to  the  others,  if  not  di- 
:tly  sanctioned,  nt  all  events,  they  are 
:  forbidden.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind, 
with  regard  to  monastic  institutions,  that, 
■  the  year  1829,  when  Roman  Catholica 
re  admitted  into  this  House,  proviatons 
re  made,  and  were  intended  to  be  acted 
upon,  although  they  have  not  been  put  in 
force,  for  the  porpose  of  obtaining  the  gra- 
dual aiipprcasion  and  the  final  extinction  of 
such  establishments.  That  waa  the  object 
of  the  law,  as  recited  in  the  preamble  of 
one  of  the  clauses  to  which  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Hertford  alluded.  What 
was  the  reason  given  by  the  authors  of  the 
measure  for  a  provision  of  this  character? 
It  was  that,  in  a  Protestant  country,  mo- 
nastic establish  men  ta  are  inconsistent  with 
the  nature  and  the  character  of  Protestant 
institutions,  and  if  other  countries  pro- 
tected themaelvea  against  such  establisli- 
menta,  why  ahould  not  we  do  so?  Nay, 
more.  Sir  Robert  Peel  himself  declared 
that,  as  a  clear  matter  of  right,  we  were 
entitled  to  take  meaauree  of  aecurity  and 
precaution  against  the  entrance  of  these 
orders  into  this  country,  and  against  the 
cxtenaion  of  religious  communities  which 
owed  allegianee  to  a  superior  Power  resi- 
dent abroad.  My  right  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  the  Member  for  the  University  of 
Dublin  (Mr.  Napier),  reminded  the  House, 
also,  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  who 
waa  the  organ  of  the  Government  in 
the  other  Hooao  of  Parliament,  at  the 
time  the  Eniaucipalion  Act  was  passed, 
insisted  strenuously  on  the  necessity  of 
supporting  these  clauses  in  that  Act,  and 
warned  you — and  the  warning  has  since 
been  verified — that  thia  country  would  be 
inundated  with  Jeauita,  end  with  other  reli- 
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ried  into  effect.    I  think  that  intention  was 
wise  in  itself,  and  that  it  is  a  misfortane 
for  this  coontry  that  it  was  not  acted  upon. 
At  the  same  time  I  cannot  disguise  from 
myself  the  fact  that,  the  law  having  heen 
left  in  aheyance,  and  that  Government  after 
GoTemment  has  refused  to  take  notice  of 
these  monastic  institutions,  which  were  un- 
questionably illegal;  and,  therefore,  1  doubt 
whether  you  can  now  take  steps  to  sup- 
press these  institutions,  or  to  finally  extin- 
guish them,  as  was  intended  at  the  time 
when  the  Emancipation  Act  was  passed. 
Tet,  though  1  doubt  whether  you  can  or 
ought  to  do  this,  I  do  not  doubt  in  the 
smallest  degree  whether  you  ought  to  in- 
quire as  to  the  number,  the  character,  and 
tiie  nature  of  such  institutions.     In  case 
it  should  be  shown — as  I  think  it  mav  be 
shown  from  recent  experience — that  they 
have  not  been  founded  here  merely  for  the 
pnrpose  of  religious  liberty,  but  that  they 
have  at  least  acted,  if  they  have  not  been 
founded,  for  purposes   of   aggression  ;    if 
it  be  true,  as  I  think  it  is,  that  these  insti- 
tutions are  not  necessary — and  I  use  the 
word  •'  necessary*'  advisedly — for  the  full 
and  free  exercise  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
faith  ;   if  it  be  tnie,  as   I    believe   it   is, 
that   the   members  of   these    orders   do, 
in  the  language  of  Locke,  by  belonging 
to    such   orders,   deliver   themselves    up, 
ipso  facto,  to  the  service  and  allegiance 
of   a  foreign  potentate ;    if  it  be  proved, 
as  I  fear  it  is,  that  they  have  made  use 
of  the  liberties   which   you   have  tacitly 
conceded  to  them  to  attack  and  assail  the 
Protestant  Church  and  Protestant  institu- 
tions of  this  country — it  does  seem  to  me 
that  these  are  facts  which  are  legitimate 
grounds  of  inquiry  ;  not,  as  I  said  before, 
for   the  purpose  of  suppressing,  but   for 
the  purpose  of   controlling   and    keeping 
these  establishments  in  order.     Singularly 
enough,   this   part  of   the  case   entirely 
escaped  the  observation  of  the  noble  Lord 
(Lord  J.  Russell),  but  I  think  it  is  a  point 
that  ought  not  to  be  lost  sight  of.     I  shall 
now  turn  to  that  part  of  the  inquiry  which 
the  noble  Lord  so  strenuously  argued  upon 
— namely,  that  portion  of  the  inquiry  which 
relates  to  the  conventual  establishments. 
The  noble  Lord  said  that  there  had  been 
three  reasons  alleged  for  tho  adoption  of 
the  course  proposed  to  be  carried  out  by 
the  Motion  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber for  Hertford — one  with  regard  to  the 
personal  liberty  of  the  inmates  ;    another 
with  regard  to  the  education  which  is  im- 
parted within  the  walls  of  such  institutions ; 
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and  a  third  with  regard  to  the  transmis- 
sion and  disposition  of  the  property  of  the 
inmates   of   these   establishments.     Now, 
the    question   relating   to  these    conven- 
tual establishments  does  not  turn  upon 
the  point  which  is  applicable  more  parti- 
cularly to  monastic  institutions — namely, 
whether  they  are  political  societies  which 
require  the  attention  of  this  House  in  order 
to  ascertain  whether  they  are  used  politi- 
cally for  purposes  hostile  to   the  State. 
The  question  turns  upon  an  entirely  differ- 
ent point — a  point  which  is  applicable  not 
only  to  Roman  Catholics,  but  to  any  class 
of  Christians.     It  turns  upon  the  right  of 
protection,  with  reference  to  liberty  and  to 
property,  which,  in  the  case  of  all  classes 
of  this  community,  is  equally  afforded  by 
the  law  and  by  the  State.  The  noble  Lord 
says,  and  says  justly,  that  it  is  singular 
enough   that   Protestants  should    be   the 
persons  who  first  addressed  themselves  to 
the  solution  of  this  question.     If  it  had 
been  left  to  myself,  1  should  certainly  not 
have  mooted  this  inquiry,  but  being  here 
as  a  Member  of  Parliament  to  consider 
whether  the  inquiry  is  reasonably  asked 
for,  and  in  what  way,  or  upon  what  terms, 
it  should  be  conceded,  I  cannot  and  ought 
not  to  shirk  the  difficulties  of  the  question 
or  shrink  from  its  discussion.     Now,  with 
reference  to  the  education  which  is  carried 
on  within  the  walls  of  the  convents,  1  go  the 
entire  length  with  the  noble  Lord  in  think- 
ing that  that  education  ought  not  in  any 
way  to  be  stopped  or  interfered  with.     But 
when  I  come  to  the  two  questions,  of  per- 
sonal liberty  and  the  free  right  to  the  dis- 
position and  transmission  of  property,   I 
own    I    think,   since   these  questions  are 
brought  before  us,  that  we  are  bound  to  look 
into  the  case,  not  with  the  view  of  doing 
away  with  these  establishments,  but  with 
the  view  of  regulating  the  treatment  of 
the  persons  induced  to  enter  them.    I  have 
said  that  I  think  there  is  nothing  illegal  in 
the  existence  of  these  establishments.     I 
know   that  the    right    hon.  and   learned 
Member  for  the  University  of  Dublin  ex- 
pressed or  intimated  an  opinion  that,  though 
they  were  not  absolutely  prohibited  by  the 
Relief  Act,  still  their  existence  is  contrary 
to  law.     I  do  not  hold  to  that  opinion. 
My  belief  is  that  the  clause  in  the  Relief 
Act   which    relates   to   these    conventual 
establishments   is  similar   to  the  Act  of 
Toleration,  which  relieved  Nonconformists 
from  certain  penalties.     The  Act  of  Toler- 
ation,  which   BO  relieved    them,   without 
establishing    or    recognising     them»    has 
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always  been  considered  to  have  sanctioned 
them  bj  law.  If  that  be  the  case  with 
reference  to  Nonconformist  chapels  and 
places  of  worship — no  express  law  having 
sanctioned  or  recognised  them,  but  the  Act 
of  Toleration  simply  doing  away  with  the 
penalties  to  which  Nonconformists  would 
otherwise  have  been  liable — it  seems  to  me 
that  the  clause  in  the  Relief  Act  which 
relates  to  nunneries  has  put  those  nun- 
neries upon  precisely  the  same  footing. 
Then  1  have  to  ask  myself  this  question — 
do  the  inmates  of  these  conventual  insti- 
tutions require  protection  to  any  and  what 
extent,  either  with  reference  to  their  per- 
sonal liberty  or  with  reference  to  the  dis- 
position of  their  property  ?  Now,  as  to 
the  first  of  these  points,  I  think  you  ought 
to  regard  the  inmates  of  conventual  insti- 
tutions in  the  same  light  as  you  would  re- 
gard a  minor  with  reference  to  anything 
that  minors  can  do.  Those  persons  who 
are  of  mature  age  are,  I  conceive,  as  much 
at  liberty  to  seclude  themselves  from  so- 
ciety and  from  the  world,  to  devote  them- 
selves to  a  contemplative  or  an  active  life 
of  religion  or  of  charity,  and  to  exercise 
freely  their  own  judgment  with  regard  to 
what  they  deem  best  for  themselves,  as 
other  persons  of  full  age  are  to  join  in  the 
world  and  to  give  themselves  up  without 
restraint  to  its  follies  or  its  extravagancies. 
1  may  deem  neither  of  these  courses  the 
wisest  a  person  could  pursue,  but  1  also 
think  that,  whether  they  are  the  wisest 
or  not,  still  they  are  courses  with  which 
neither  I  nor  the  Legislature  of  this 
country  bas  any  right  to  interfere.  If, 
however,  the  parties  are  under  age — 
if  they  are  under  influences  the  most 
difficult  of  all  to  withstand — if  no  op- 
portunity is  afforded  them,  when  they 
attain  an  age  at  which  they  can  exercise  a 
maturcr  judgment,  of  determining  whether 
they  will  remain  in  seclusion  for  the  rest 
of  their  days — if  no  interval  is  allowed 
them  for  reconsidering  the  course  they 
have  taken — ^tben  I  say  that  you  are  put- 
ting the  inmates  of  these  establishments 
upon  a  different  footing  from  that  on  which 
any  minor  is  placed,  with  reference  to  his 
property  and  his  freedom.  How  far  you 
may  bo  able  to  protect  these  minors — how 
far  you  may  be  able,  when  they  attain  their 
majority,  to  give  them  an  opportunity  of 
determining  whether  they  will  seclude  them- 
selves for  the  rest  of  their  days — may  be 
a  fit  subject  of  inquiry  on  the  part  of  the 
Committee.  The  noble  Lord  (Lord  J. 
Russell)  has  said  that  he  does  not  like  to 


take  the  example  of  Bavaria,  to  which  my 
noble  Friend  (Lord  G.  Hamilton)  referred, 
because  he  does  not  think  the  example  of 
Bavaria  is  applicable  to  England.  Indeed 
1  believe  that  in  almost  every  country  in 
Europe  a  different  state  of  things  prevails 
with  respect  to  the  toleration  of  religious 
institutions  from  that  which  exists  in  this 
country.  I  believe  that  in  France  these 
vows  are  temporary,  and  that  the  authori- 
ties of  that  country  have  the  right  of  visi- 
tation when  they  choose.  I  believe  that  in 
Bavaria  the  vows  are  only  binding  for  three 
years.  I  believe  that  in  Austria  the  inmates 
of  these  establishments  have  the  opportu- 
nity of  quitting  them  if  they  are  desirous 
of  doing  so ;  and  that  in  Russia,  which  is 
not  a  Roman  Catholic  country,  the  postu- 
lant must  state  upon  oath,  or  by  an  affida- 
vit upon  oath,  that  she  is  acting  upon  her 
own  free  will  in  entering  a  conventual  in- 
stitution, and  the  Synod  of  Moscow  deter- 
mine whether  there  are  sufficient  grounds 
shown.  Last  of  alt,  I  believe  that  in 
Prussia,  a  Protestant  country,  no  one  can 
take  the  veil  without  an  examination  by 
the  civil  authorities,  and  that  examination 
must  point  out  and  ascertain  whether  there 
is  a  sufficient  ground  assigned,  and  whether 
sufficient  motives  are  adduced,  for  allowing 
the  step  which  it  is  proposed  to  take.  I 
think,  then,  I  have  shown  that  there  is 
some  ground,  at  least,  for  inquiry  upon  this 
part  of  the  subject ;  and  I  do  not  preteud 
to  say  what  the  result  of  that  inquiry  may 
be  further  than  this — that  by  the  laws  of 
England,  applicable  to  every  minor  in  the 
country  other  than  these  persons,  a  protec- 
tion is  given  to  them  which  you  do  not  give 
to  these  persons.  The  other  point  to  which 
the  noble  Lord  adverted  was,  the  disposition 
and  the  transmission  of  property.  Now, 
upon  that  point  I  think  there  can  hardly  be 
two  opinions  in  this  House,  as  to  some  al- 
teration in  our  present  law  being  necessary. 
Remember,  that,  according  to  the  laws  of 
this  country,  no  persons  who  are  placed 
under  undue  influence  can  dispose  of  their 
property  so  long  as  they  are  exposed  to 
that  influence,  without  its  being  liable  to 
be  reclaimed  through  the  interposition  of 
the  law ;  and  can  it  be  supposed,  or  can 
any  one  imagine  for  a  single  moment,  even 
arguing  without  looking  at  the  facts  of  the 
case  to  which  the  hon.  Member  for  Rochdale 
(Mr.  Miall)  adverted,  that  such  an  influence 
is  not  exerted,  and  that  the  influence  so  ex- 
erted is  not  greater  than  any  which  affects 
the  mere  temporal  interest  of  a  person? 
Why,  it  is  the  most  important  of  all  in- 
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tereBts — the  spiritual  and  eternal  interest 
of  a  person  which  is  acted  upon,  and  bj 
means  of  which  he  is,  or  may  be,  influenced 
to  dispose  of  his  property  away  from  all  his 
natural  relations,  to  break  through  all  his 
natural  affections,  and  to  place  his  property 
in  the  hands  of  those  with  whom  he  has  no 
real  sympathy,  and  for  whom  he  entertains 
no  feelings  of  affection.  Protection,  under 
such  circumstances,  is  never  denied  to  any 
one  by  tlie  laws  of  this  country,  and  re- 
member that,  according  to  the  ancient  po- 
licy of  our  law,  no  persons  who  had  become 
spiritually  dead  by  joining  one  of  these  es- 
tablishments could  exercise  any  power  of 
direction  over  their  property,  because  they 
were  no  longer  looked  upon  as  free  agents. 
It  is  the  free  agency  of  the  person,  the 
freedom  of  action,  the  freedom  of  thought, 
the  freedom  of  will,  which  you  are  to  look 
to ;  and  if  it  can  be  shown  that  this  free- 
dom is  not  left  to  these  people,  it  ill  be- 
comes the  Parliament  of  this  country  to  say 
that  it  will  not  interfere  for  their  protec- 
tion. I  confess  I  am  therefore  tempted  to 
support  the  hoq.  and  learned  Gentleman's 
Motion  for  a  Committee,  although  I  could 
have  wished  that  some  restrictions  should 
be  put  upon  the  inquiry  thus  sought  to 
be  obtained,  in  order  that  it  might  not  be 
prosecuted  unduly  or  improperly,  so  as  to 
annoy  or  irritate  the  feelings  of  any  one, 
either  of  those  who  are  resident  in  these 
establishments,  or  of  those  who  belong  to 
the  faith  which  they  profess.  I  support 
this  inquiry  on  two  grounds — I  support  it 
with  regard  to  the  monastic  institutions, 
because,  existing  as  they  do  by  sufferance, 
they  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  abuse  the 
liberty  which  you  allow  them,  so  as  to  be 
able  to  attack  or  assail  the  Protestant  in- 
stitutions of  a  Protestant  country;  and  I 
support  the  inquiry  with  reference  to  the 
conventual  establishments,  because  the  in- 
mates of  those  establishments,  from  their 
sex  and  their  situation,  are  utterly  help- 
less, and  for  that  reason  ought  not  to  be 
exposed  to  any  kind  of  undue  influence, 
either  with  regard  to  the  disposition  of 
themselves  as  long  as  they  are  minors,  or 
with  regard  to  the  disposition  of  their  pro- 
perty as  long  as  that  influence  can  be  ex- 
ercised over  them,  for  to  suffer  such  an  in- 
fluence so  to  be  exercised  ought  never  to  be 
tolerated  in  any  benign  and  well-regulated 
community. 

Mr.  J.  D.  FITZGERALD  said,  that  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  who  had  last  ad- 
dressed the  House  had  spoken  in  the  man- 
ner which  became  a  lawyer  and  a  gentle- 
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man  ;  but  he  had  made  some  observations 
to  which  a  reply  was  necessary.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  based  his  argument  on  the 
ground  of  the  exercise  of  spiritual  influence 
over,  and  the  absence  of  free  will  from,  a 
person  who  was  disposing  of  his  property, 
and  said  that  the  law  ought  to  interpose  to 
check  such  a  disposition  under  such  cir- 
cumstances. He  would  ask  whether  the 
law  did  not  already  furnish  an  ample  and 
complete  remedy  for  that  evil,  if  it  really 
existed  ?  It  had  been  stated  on  a  previous 
occasion  that  only  five  instances  could  be 
found  in  the  books  in  which  conventual 
establishments  had  been  assailed  on  the 
ground  of  undue  influence  having  been 
exercised  over  its  inmates  in  the  disposition 
of  property,  and  in  all  those  instances  the 
law  had  jealously  interposed.  Months  had 
elapsed  since  the  question  was  last  dis- 
cussed, and  yet  not  a  single  instance  had 
been  cited  in  which  the  arm  of  the  law 
had  not  been  strong  enough,  and  its  ad- 
ministrators not  unwilling  to  overreach 
such  transactions  as  had  been  imagined. 
The  inquiry  would,  in  his  opinion,  be  simply 
mischievous,  and  it  was  easy  to  detect  the 
spirit  which  dictated  it.  There  ought  to 
be  some  stronger  ground  than  the  fear  and 
apprehension  that  undue  influence  would 
be  exercised.  This  was  also  the  first  time 
that  monastic  institutions  bad  been  im- 
ported into  a  debate  on  conventual  esta- 
blishments. The  right  hon.  Gentleman  said 
truly  that  monastic  institutions  existed  only 
by  sufferance,  and  it  always  appeared  to 
him  a  glaring  violation  of  religious  liberty 
that  the  law  of  tlie  land  should  be — that 
a  British  born  subject  could  not  become  a 
member  of  a  monastic  institution  without 
subjecting  himself  to  be  treated  at  first  as 
a  misdemeanant,  and  in  the  end  liable  to  be 
transported  for  the  term  of  his  natural  life. 
If  monastic  institutions  were  evils  which 
ought  to  be  done  away  with,  the  law  was 
amply  sufficient  to  effect  that  purpose. 
The  Relief  Act  contained  a  provision  which 
reflected  very  little  credit  on  the  parties 
who  had  framed  it,  and  which  could  only 
be  attributed  to  the  jealousy  that  existed 
when,  aftfer  centuries  of  oppression,  the 
fetters  of  the  Catholics  were  partially 
struck  off,  and  to  the  wish  which  was  fell 
to  satisfy  the  Protestant  feeling  of  jealousy 
on  that  account.  It  was  a  fact  that,  while 
the  Act  of  1829  imposed  upon  members  of 
existing  monastic  institutions  the  obliga- 
tion of  registering  themselves,  it*  provided 
also  that  none  should  come  into  the  coun- 
try or  be  admitted  as  members  of  any  order. 
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and  he  believed,  therefore,  that  at  this 
moment  any  member  of  a  monastic  esta- 
blishmeut,  who  was  not  so  before  1829; 
might  be  prosecuted  and  transported  from 
the  country.  And  yet,  such  being  the 
state  of  the  law,  they  were  gravely  told 
that  it  was  necessary  to  have  an  inquiry  as 
to  whether  it  should  not  be  made  more 
stringent?  Certainly  the  supporters  of 
this  Motion  had  chosen  a  most  unfortunate 
opportunity  to  expose  to  the  OAtholics  of 
this  Empire  the  fact  that  a  great  part  of 
their  clergy  were  permitted  to  remain  in 
the  realm  solely  by  the  sufferance  of  the 
administrators  of  the  law.  Twenty -five 
years  had  elapsed  since  the  Emancipation 
Act  was  passed.  Their  monastic  institu- 
tions had  increased  from  that  time  to  the 
present,  and  it  had  not  even  been  asserted 
that  any  of  the  members  of  those  in- 
stitutions, or  any  of  the  clergy  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  either  in  this  country  or 
in  Ireland,  had  in  the  slightest  degree  in* 
fringed  the  law  of  the  land,  or  plotted 
against  the  State,  or  assailed  the  Protes- 
tant Church  as  by  law  established.  He 
was  sure  that  if  a  single  act  of  the  kind 
had  been  committed,  the  industry,  not  to 
say  the  acerbity  of  spirit  which  some  hon. 
Gentlemen  had  displayed  with  regard  to 
this  question  would  have  brought  it  under 
the  notice  of  the  House.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  stated,  as  part  of  his  argument, 
that  the  members  of  monaBtic  orders  had 
plotted  against  the  Established  Church, 
but  he  asserted,  from  his  own  know- 
ledge* that  the  regular  Catholic  clergy 
bad  always  been  the  best  supporters  of 

Feace  and  order  in  the  sister  country. 
Cries  of  "  Oh  !  "]  Some  hon.  Gentle- 
men expressed  dissent ;  but  let  them  look 
back  to  the  last  few  years.  In  no  single 
instance  had  any  of  the  regular  clergy  been 
implicated  in  the  disturbances  which  had 
taken  place  in  Ireland.  In  1848,  the  peace 
of  that  country  had  been  preserved,  not  so 
much  by  the  exertions  of  the  military  as 
by  those  of  the  Catholic  clergy.  He 
appealed,  therefore,  to  the  patriotism  of 
hon.  Gentlemen  to  say  whether  the  san- 
guinary severity  of  the  existing  law  with 
regard  to  monastic  institutions  ought  not 
to  be  mitigated.  He  would  now  pass  from 
monastic  institutions,  which  he  believed  had 
only  been  introduced  as  a  makeweight  into 
this  discussion,  to  conventual  establish- 
ments, at  which  the  Motion  was  more  par- 
ticularly pointed.  He  could  not  help  ob- 
serving that  the  remarks  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  who  brought  forward 


the  Motion  upon  this  part  of  the  subject 
had  been  wholly  disclaimed  by  his  support- 
ers. They  disclaimed  his  speech,  while 
they  soppoi-ted  his  Motion  ;  and  yet  in  that 
speech  alone  were  there  any  arguments  in 
its  favour.  The  hon.  and  learned  Gentle« 
man  suggested  that  cruelty  had  taken 
place,  and  that  tortures  had  been  inflicted 
in  the  convents  now  existing  in  this  king- 
dom. What  fact  had  he  adduced  to  sus- 
tain his  case  ?  He  mentioned  a  case  which 
occurred  at  Palermo ;  but  was  there  a  Ha- 
beas Corpus  Act  at  Palermo  ?  He  men- 
tioned also  another  case  which  had  been 
glanced  at  several  times  in  the  course  of 
the  evening.  With  reference  to  that  case, 
the  case  of  Miss  Knight,  he  could  state 
that,  while  the  superiors  of  the  convent  at 
Taunton  thought  it  was  better  for  the  un« 
fortunate  lady,  who  had  become  insane 
after  being  an  inmate  of  the  establishment 
for  twenty  years,  that  she  should  not  be 
removed,  they  were  the  first  to  recognise 
the  fact  that,  in  consequence  of  her  in- 
sanity, the  law  placed  her  under  the  guar- 
dianship of  her  relations,  and  to  state  that 
tliey  would  not  oppose  her  removal  if  her 
Isolations  desired  it,  and  they  wanted  those 
relations  to  take  on  themselves  the  re- 
sponsibility of  removal.  He  could  not  help 
remarking  that,  although  the  first  part  of 
the  Motion  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man was  limited  in  its  scope,  the  latter 
part  was  so  general  as  to  lay  open  to  the 
Committee  every  part  of  the  subject  into 
which  prurient  curiosity  or  the  feeling  out 
of  doors  might  dictate  an  inquiry.  He 
must  also  remark  that  this  Motion  was  not 
to  be  characterised  by  the  tone  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  who  had  just  spoken  (Mr. 
Walpole),  of  the  Member  for  the  University 
of  Dublin  (Mr.  Napier),  of  the  noble  Lord 
the  Member  for  Tyrone  (Lord  C.  Hamilton), 
or  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 
Tavistock  (Mr.  R.  Phillimore);  they  must 
look  for  that  to  the  language  of  the  hon. 
and  learned  Mover,  by  whom  th«;y  had  been 
told  that  the  object  of  this  inquiry  was  **  to 
relieve  the  Roman  Catholics  from  the  stag- 
nant ditch  of  superstition  in  which  they 
were  involved."  The  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Tavistock  had  characterised 
this  as  being  language  which  it  was  de- 
grading to  the  House  to  hear ;  and  if  so, 
must  it  not  be  painful^  and  painfully  insult- 
ing, to  Catholic  Members  of  that  House. 

Ma.  T.  CHAMBERS  was  understood 
to  intimate  that  he  had  been  misunderstood 
by  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman. 

Mr.   J.   D.  FITZGERALD    said,  he 
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should  be  sorry  to  misinterpret  what  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  had  said,  and 
was  perfectly  willing  to  accept  his  state- 
ment that  he  had  been  misunderstood. 
While,  however,  the  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman used  the  language  which  he  had 
done  in  bringing  forward  this  Motion,  was 
it  not  strange  that  they  had  no  complaints 
from  Catholics?  It  was  said  that  here 
and  in  the  sister  country  were  institu- 
tions in  which  their  children  were  op- 
pressed, cruelly  treated,  and  robbed  of 
their  property;  but  if  Catholic  parents 
and  brothers  were  so  degraded  as  to  be 
blind  to  the  sufferings  of  their  female 
relatives,  could  it  be  supposed  that  they 
would  not  have  their  eyes  open  to  the  dis- 
position of  their  property  ?  And  yet  they 
had  not  heard  a  single  complaint  from 
the  6,000,000  of  Catholics  in  Ireland, 
or  from  the  members  of  that  religion  in 
this  country;  and  be  could  appeal  to 
every  Catholic  Member  of  that  House  to 
support  bis  assertion  when  he  said  that 
the  charges  which  had  been  brought  for- 
ward, not  by  statement,  but  by  insinuation, 
were  utterly  and  entirely  false.  When  they 
considered  that  a  war,  whose  termination 
none  could  foresee,  but  from  which  he 
trusted  that  the  standard  of  England  would 
return  victorious,  for  it  was  unfurled  in  a 
just  cause,  was  now  imminent,  was  it  not, 
he  would  ask,  most  unwise  to  bring  for- 
ward this  proposition,  which  was  utterly 
uncalled  for,  and  the  only  effect  of  the 
adoption  of  which  must  be  to  excite  reli- 
gious discord,  and  to  create  the  deepest 
discontent  amongst  the  Catholic  inhabi- 
tants of  the  country?  It  was  necessary 
that  we  should  have  not  only  union,  but 
enthusiastic  union,  to  enable  England  to 
deal  one  strong  and  deadly  blow  at  the 
heart  of  the  enemy,  and  thus  attain  the 
object  of  war  and  be  in  a  position  to  dictate 
an  honourable  and  lastmg  peace.  But 
what  would  her  position  be  if,  instead  of 
a  united  people,  combined  for  one  pur- 
pose, we  had  our  army  abroad  and  a 
discontented  people  at  home  ?  He  be- 
lieved that  every  soldier  might,  at  the 
present  moment,  be  withdrawn  from  the 
sister  country.  The  time  was  when  the 
members  of  the  physical  force  party  in 
Ireland  said  that  the  day  of  England's 
trial  would  be  Ireland's  opportunity.  Well, 
the  day  of  trial  had  come,  and  how  had 
the  opportunity  been  availed  of?  Why, 
we  had  seen  that  wherever  through  the 
length  and  breadth  of  Ireland  the  Queen's 
standard  was    raised   the  people  flocked 
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round  it,  not  actuated  by  the  desire  of 
gain,  but  anxious  to  unite  with  England 
in  supporting  the  honour  and  glory  of  the 
Empire.  And  how  was  that  spirit  re- 
warded ?  Why,  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Hertford  (Mr.  T.  Chambers) 
introduced  to  the  House  a  Motion  breath- 
ing nothing  but  insult  and  the  spirit  of 
discord,  and  calculated  to  be  productive  of 
disunion,  disaffection,  and  that  worst  of 
social  evils  sectarian   hate. 

Mr.  NEWDE6ATE  said,  that  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  who  had  just  re- 
sumed his  seat,  had  appealed  to  the  fears 
and  the  patriotism  of  the  House.  Was 
that  the  tone  in  which  they  were  to  meet 
when  they  proposed  simply  to  inquire 
whether  it  might  not  be  expedient  for  this 
country  to  adopt  the  same  laws  which 
prevailed  throughout  the  Continent  with 
respect  to  these  establishments  ?  Were  we 
to  be  told  that,  if  we  adopted  these  laws, 
Ireland  would  rebel?  If  that  was  to  be 
the  case,  legislation  would  soon  be  put  an 
end  to;  that  House  would  have  no  free- 
will on  any  question  which  related  to  Ire- 
land ;  but,  whatever  might  be  the  demands 
of  the  papacy  or  the  priests,  they  would 
be  forced  to  comply,  lest  Ireland  should 
rebel.  The  Members  of  a  certain  section 
of  the  House,  who  were  now  guilty  of  using 
language  at  once  insulting  and  calculated 
to  provoke,  were  the  same  who  threatened 
the  deliberative  assembly  of  the  country 
with  obstruction  by  the  abuse  of  the  forma 
of  the  House,  if  the  House  should  venture 
to  act  upon  its  recorded  decision  by  inquiry 
into  these  Roman  Catholic  establishments. 

Mr.  PALK  said,  he  would  throw  him- 
self on  the  indulgence  of  the  House  and 
ask  that  favour  which  was  always  shown 
to  a  Member  who  addressed  them  for  the 
first  time.  Nothing  but  the  great  interest 
which  his  constituents  felt  in  this  question 
would  have  induced  him  to  address  the 
House  at  so  late  an  hour.  He  believed 
that  a  question  of  this  sort  might  be  dis- 
cussed with  good  temper,  and  with  friendly 
feeling  towards  one  another,  and  without 
causing  the  embitterment  of  polemical  dis- 
cussion. He  thought  that  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  (Mr.  J.  D.  Fitzgerald) 
who  addressed  the  House  a  short  time  since 
was  wrong  when  he  spoke  of  this  matter  as 
levied  solely  against  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion.  He  should  have  been  glad  if 
that  had  been  the  only  religion  to  which 
such  a  Motion  could  apply.  To  open  foes 
he  had  no  objection,  for  he  had  the 
fullest  conviction  that  Protestantism  was 
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deep  rooted  enough  in  thin  country  to  bold 
its  own  against  any  foreign  or  open  foes, 
in  whatever  quarter  they  might  arise.  But 
there  was  a  foe,  far  more  insidious,  far 
more  dangerous,  within  itself,  with  respect 
to  which  he  must  confess  he  did  not  enter- 
tain the  same  feeling.  Of  late  years  there 
had  arisen,  within  our  Protestant  Church, 
a  sect  or  denomination  of  Christians  who 
wished  to  assimilate  her  rites  and  cere- 
monies and  principles  to  those  of  Rome, 
and  to  engraft  these  on  the  Protestant 
religion.  To  that  particular  sect,  he  con- 
fessed, he  looked  with  great  terror,  because 
they  numbered  among  them  some  of  the 
most  talented  and  those  who  had  already 
achieved  great  honour  among  us.  He 
came  from  a  county  where  words  were 
spoken  a  short  time  since,  which  already 
echoed  in  his  ears — that  the  triumph  of 
Oxford  was  to  be  wiped  out  in  the  defeat 
of  Devonshire.  He  believed  there  was 
great  truth  in  that  assertion.  He  believed 
that  the  defeat  which  that  sect  of  the  Pro- 
testant Church  had  received  in  Devonshire 
had  been  a  blow  of  considerable  importance, 
and  sufficient  to  wipe  out  the  triumph  of 
Oxford.  He  would  wish  it  to  be  known 
that  conventual  institutions  were  not  alone 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  There 
were  establishments  in  the  diocese  of  Exe- 
ter— than  which  he  believed  none  had  been 
more  celebrated  for  discord,  arising  from 
Tractarian  or  High  Chnrch  principles — 
against  which,  he  believed,  facts  had  been 
proved  sufficient  to  call  for  an  inquiry. 
But  whether  that  were  so  or  not,  he  hum- 
bly hoped  the  House  would  permit  a  Com- 
mittee to  be  appointed,  that  these  asser- 
tions might  be  investigated,  and  their  truth 
or  falsehood  proved. 

Lord  EDWARD  HOWARD  said,  he 
begged  to  claim  the  attention  of  the  House 
for  a  few  minutes,  principally  on  the  ground 
that  he  had  been  personally  alluded  to  in 
the  course  of  the  debate.  Gentlemen  often 
entered  on  discussions  of  this  kind  profess- 
ing the  best  feelings,  but  became  as  they 
proceeded  so  absorbed  in  their  subject  that 
they  were  betrayed  into  language  and  ex- 
pressions which  he  dared  say  at  the  outset 
they  did  not  intend  to  use.  The  speech 
of  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  who  had 
brought  forward  this  proposition  was  not 
free  from  that  objection.  The  observa- 
tions of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  oppo- 
site, the  Member  for  Midhurst  (Mr.  Wal- 
pole),  were  directed  mainly  to  the  ques- 
tion of  property,  and  the  question  of  age. 
The  objection  as  to  property  had  been  al- 
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ready  ably  answered  ;  and  as  to  the  age 
at  which  persons  became  inmates  of  con- 
vents, he  believed  it  would  be  found — at 
all  events,  as  far  as  this  country  was  con- 
cerned— that   very   little  or    no  objection 
could  be  founded  on    it.     The  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Hert- 
ford had  alluded  to  a  petition  which  he 
(Lord  E.  Howard)  had  presented  to  that 
House,  and  had  represented  the  matter  as 
though   the   ladies   who  had    signed  that 
petition  were  themselves  actually  inmates 
of  conventual  institutions.    The  inference 
which  was  meant  to  be  drawn  from  that 
representation    was    obviously   this — that 
when  one  member  of  a  family  went  into 
a  convent,  alt  her  female  relatives  went 
with  her ;  whereas,  the  fact  was  that  these 
ladies  were  not  themselves  living  in  con- 
vents, but  were  the  relatives — the  sisters, 
and  aunts,  and  cousins — of  persons  who 
were  either  living  in  convents  as  nuns  nt 
this  moment,  or  who   had   received  their 
education  there,  and  were  now  married  and 
settled  in  the  world.    The  hon.  and  learned 
Member  might  be  right  as  to  the  number 
of  convents,  but  when  he  spoke  of  2,500 
nuns,  he  had  no  doubt  that  that  was  a 
most  exaggerated  statement.     Men  fright- 
ened themselves   with  shadows  in    refer- 
ence to  every   matter  in  which  Catholics 
were  concerned.     They  thought  there  was 
a   Jesuit  behind  every  lamp-post,   and  a 
nun  in  every  house,  nnd  that  every  police- 
man they  saw  walking  about  was  a  monk 
in  disguise.    The  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man had  exaggerated  in  having  led  the 
House  to  believe  that  all  these  convents  of 
which  he  had  given  them  the  number  con- 
tained a  large  number  of  nuns,  whereas,  of 
three  with  which  he  happened  to  be  ac- 
quainted—and he  had  no  doubt  that  there 
were  many  others  similarly  situated — one 
contained  three,  another  four,  and  another 
seven  inmates.     The  fact  was  that  they 
were    not    convents,    but    schools ;    but 
wherever  it  was  thought  that  a  good  work 
in  the  way  of  God  could  be  done,   and 
two  or  three  nuns  had  been  sent  out  to  do 
it,    the  editor  of  the  Catholic  Directory 
had  chosen  to  put  down  the  establishment 
as  an  additional  convent.     The   fallacies 
that  seemed  to  be  in  vogue  with  reference 
to  the  doctrines  and  discipline  of  the  poor 
Roman  Catholics,  were  really  quite  de- 
plorable.    To  hear  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Hertford,  one  would  imagine 
that  a  Catholic  could  not  eat  his  dinner  of 
drink  a  glass  of  wine  without  leave  of  his 
priest ;  but  he  (Lord  E.  Howard)  had  no 
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doubt  he  could'  drink  a  glass  of  wine  as 
well  as  the  hon.  Member  for  North  War* 
wickshire   (Mr.  Newdegate),   and  he  did 
not  ask  leave  of  a  priest  when  he  wished 
to  sit  down  to  his  dinner.     The  Catholic 
was  met  everywhere  bj  abuse  of  Catho* 
licism — in  letters  which  were  sent  to  him 
by  post,  in  every  newspaper  he  took  up, 
and  in  speeches  delivered  in  that  House — 
and  he  was  naturally  curious  to  read  what 
these   statements  contained,   and   to   see 
which  religion  was  true.     He  would  say,  in 
the  face  of  that  House,  that  Catholicism 
ueed  not  fear   the   comparison.     Nobody 
would  look  with  greater  abhorrence  than  a 
Catholic  priest  or  layman  on  the  penance 
said  to  have  been  imposed  in  Miss  Sellon's 
establishment — he  should  not  have  men- 
tioned names  if  they  had  not  been  intro- 
duced before ;  and  he  was  sure  that  what 
Catholics  would  say  in  reference  to  such  a 
matter  would  be,  that  an  endeavour  had 
been  made  to  set  up  an  institution  in  imi- 
tation of  the  Catholic  convents,  and  that 
those  who  had  made  the  attempt  had  not 
known,  when  a  penance  was  thought  ne- 
cessary, what  penance  to  impose.     With 
reference  to  the  mode  in  which  convents 
were   said   to  be   dealt  with   in   Catholic 
countries,  he  had  some  evidence  at  hand, 
which  he  would  venture  to  submit  to  the 
House.     In  France  there  was  no  special 
inspection  of  any  kind,  nor  any  authority 
possessing  the  right  of  inspection  of  any 
religious  house;   and,  although   any  nun 
might  quit  her  convent  when  she  pleased, 
without   any   interference  from    the   civil 
authority,  there  had  been  no  instance  of 
any  such  event  for   the  last   fifty  years. 
The  statement  which  had  been  made  by 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  (Mr.  Cham- 
bers) with  respect  to  a  convent  in  France 
having  become  Protestant  was  declared  by 
his  informant  to  contain  not  a  single  atom 
of  truth,   for  the  circumstance  was  per- 
fectly unknown   in  Paris.     The  Prussian 
Government  exercised  no  control  or  inspec- 
tion over  existing  monasteries,  nor  were 
there  any  complaints  in    that  country  of 
persons   being   detained  in    them  against 
their  will.     In  Austria,  again,  there  was 
no  interference  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment.    Did  they  mean  to  bring  nuns  for 
examination  to  the  Bar,  or  into  a  Commit- 
tee room  of  that  House?     Those  who  had 
had  experience  in  Committees  must  have 
seen  the  nervous  twitchings  of  the  fingers 
even  of   the  shrewd  and   sturdy  man   of 
business,  when  called  to  undergo  an  exami- 
'•on.     Would  they  require  the  inmates 
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of  conventual  institutions  to  submit  to  the 
same  ordeal  ?     [**  Oh,  oh ! "]     Nuns  oiien 
placed  themselves  in  very  disagreeable  po- 
sitions— they  attended  the  bedsides  of  the 
dying,  where  those  who  had  thus   inter- 
rupted him  were  scarcely  likely  to  be  found, 
and  they  ministered  to  the  necessitiea  of 
the  sick ;  and  ho  had  no  doubt  that  those 
who  had  voluntarily  placed  themaelToa  is 
this   position    would    be    ready    e^en    to 
submit  themselves  to  examination  liere,  if 
it  were   necessary  to  explain  awaj  any 
stigma  on  then*  faith.     Hon.  Gentlemen 
must  admit   that  was  not  a   position  in 
which  they  would  like  to  place  their  own 
mothers  or  sisters;  and  nuns,  who  were 
also  ladies,  asked  no  more  protection  than 
hon.  Gentlemen  would  extend  to  their  own 
relatives.     The  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man said  that  he  did  not  refer  to  the  Sisters 
of  Charity,  but  he  would  find  great  difficulty 
in  discriminating  between  them   and  the 
Sisters  of  Mercy.     Their  rules,  he  appre- 
hended, were  very  nearly  the  same.     Cer- 
tainly it  was  the  duty  of  both  to  attend 
the  sick,  to  educate  the  poor,  and  they 
were  both  to  be  found  wherever  they  could 
do  any  good  to  suffering  humanity.     He 
owned  that  he  did  not  wish  to  see  the  Coin* 
mittee  formed — not  that  there  was  any- 
thing behind* hand,  or  that  any  harm  could 
accrue  from  it  to  the  Catholic  religion ; 
on  the  contrary,  he  believed  tliat  good  to 
it  was  more  likely  to  occur;  but  he  did 
not  wish  to  place  persons  who  were  guilty 
of  no  harm,  and  had  done  no  wrong,  in 
such  a  difficult  position.     How  they  might 
follow  up  the  Committee  he  did  not  know, 
but  he  did  not  envy  those  Gentlemen  who 
were   so  forward  to  inflict  this  hardship 
upon  persons  who  were  friendless.     They 
might  conceive  it  right  to  bring  those  nuns 
to  London  to  examine  them  in   a  room 
which  would  be  stifling,  from  the  attend- 
ance of  persons  who  were  curioua  far  the 
mere  sight  and  novelty  of  the  show ;  but 
he  would  rather  be  one  of  those  nuns  by 
the   side  of  the  cholera-stricken  patient, 
or  by  the  bed  of  the  person  dying  of  typhua 
fever,  than  the  Gentleman  who,  in  all  the 
pride  of  power,  brought  them  into  such  a 
position. 

Mr.  T.  chambers  rose  to  reply,  and 
said,  he  would  only  detain  the  House  for 
a  few  moments.  He  candidly  admitted 
that  all  those  anecdotes  which  had  at- 
tracted so  much  notice  would  not  be  ac* 
cepted  as  evidence  before  the  law  courts; 
still  he  gave  them  for  what  they  were 
worth.     He  did   uot«   however^   rest    hia 
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Motion  apon  their  accuracy  or  inaccuracy ; 
be  had  based  it  entirely  upon  the  number 
and  augmentation  of  conventual  establish- 
ment8»  and  on  the  feet  of  their  not  being 
recognised  by  law.  Kb  wished  only  to  say 
one  word  in  reference  to  what  fell  from  the 
noble  Lord  (Lord  £.  Howard)  on  the  sub- 
ject of  convents  abroad.  The  noble  Lord 
stated  some  facts  from  correspondents  in 
foreign  parts,  in  order  to  throw  discredit 
upon  some  of  his  (Mr.  Chambers')  state- 
ments. Now  he  begged  to  inform  the 
noble  Lord  that  he  had  taken  all  his 
information  on  the  subject  of  convents 
abroad  from  the  Eccleaicuiical  Compere 
dium  for  1850.  The  whole  matter  in 
dispute*  therefore,  was,  whether  the  noble 
£«ord's  correspondents  or  his  source  of  in- 
rbrmation  was  the  more  authentic. 

Question  put: — 

The  House  divided : — Ayes  186  ;  Noes 
119 :  Majority  67. 


List  of 

Adderley,  C.  6. 
Anderson,  Sir  J. 
AnnetAej,  Earl  of 
Arbuthnott,  hon.  Gen. 
ArehdftU,  Capt.  M. 
Arkwright,  6. 
Bailey,  Sir  J. 
Bailey,  C. 
Baldock,  E.  H. 
Barrington,  Visot. 
Barrow,  W.  H. 
Bateson,  T. 
Bentinck,  G.  W.  P. 
Berkeley,  hon.  C.  F. 
Blair,  Col. 
Blandford,  Marq.  of 
Boldero,  Col. 
Booker,  T.  W. 
Booth,  Sir  R.  G. 
Bouverie,  hon.  E.  P. 
Brocklehurst,  J. 
Bnck,  L.  W. 
Boi^hley,  Lord 
Butt,  I. 

Calms,  H.  M'C. 
Carnao,  Sir  J.  R. 
Challis,  Mr.  Aid. 
Chambers,  M. 
Child,  S, 

Cbolmondcley,  Lord  H. 
Clay,  Sir  W. 
Clinton,  Lord  C.  P. 
Clive,  R. 
Cobbold,  J.  C. 
Cocks,  T.  S. 
Corry,  rt.  hon.  H.  L. 
Cowan,  C. 
Craafurd,  £.  H.  J. 
Crossley,  F. 
Dalrymple,  Visct. 
Bavies,  D.  A.  S. 
Davison,  R. 
Beedes,  W. 
Disraeli,  rt.  hon.  B, 


the  Ayes. 

Dake,  Sir  J. 
Duncan,  G. 
Duncombe,  hon.  A. 
Duncombe,  hon.  W.  E. 
Dundas,  G. 
Dunlop,  A.  M. 
Du  Pre,  C.  G. 
Egerton,  W.  T. 
Egerton,  E.  0. 
Evelyn,  W.  J. 
Famham,  E.  B. 
Fellowes,  E. 
Ferguson,  J. 
Filmer,  Sir  E. 
Fitzroy,  hon.  fl, 
FoUett,  B.  S. 
Forbes,  W. 
Forester,  rt.  hon.  CoL 
Franklyn,  G.  W. 
Frewen,  C,  H. 
Fuller,  A.  E. 
Gooch,  Sir  E.  S. 
Graham,  Lord  M.  W. 
Grenfell,  C.  W. 
Grogan,  E. 
Gwyn,  H. 
Hale,  R.  B. 
Ilalford,  Sir  H. 
Hall,  Sir  B. 
Halsey,  T.  P. 
Hamilton,  Lord  C. 
Hamilton,  G.  A. 
Haroourt,  Col. 
Hastie,  A. 
Hastie,  A. 
Hayes,  Sir  E. 
Henley,  rt.  hon.  J.  W. 
Heywood,  J. 
HUdyard,  R.  C. 
HiU,  Lord  A.  E. 
Horsfall,  T.  B. 
Hotbam,  Lord 
Hudson,  G. 
Hughes,  W.  B. 


Irton,  S. 

Jooelyn,  Visot. 

Johnstone,  J. 

Johnstone,  Sir  J. 

Jolliffe,  Sir  W.  G.  H. 

Jones,  Capt. 

Jones,  D. 

Kendall,  N. 

King,  J.  K. 

Kinhaird,  hon.  A.  F. 

Knightley,  R. 

Knox,  Hon.  W.  S. 

Laing,  S. 

Langton,  H.  G. 

Lennox,  Lord  A.  F. 

Leslie,  C.  P. 

Liddell,  H.  G. 

LiddeU,  hon.  H.  T. 

Lindsay,  hon.  Col. 

Lockhart,  W. 

Loveden,  P. 

Lowther,  Capt. 

Macartney,  G. 

Mackie,  J. 

MacGregor,  J. 

M'Taggart,  Sir  J. 

Maddock,  Sir  H. 

Mandeville,  Visot. 
Manners,  Lord  G. 
March,  Earl  of 
Marjoribanks,  D.  Ct 
Masterman,  J. 
Matheson,  A. 
Maxwell,  hon.  J.  P. 
Meux,  Sir  H. 
Mills,  T. 
Michell,  W. 
Moody,  C.  A. 
Morris,  D. 
Mowbray,  J.  R. 
Naas,  Lord 
Newdegate,  C.  N. 
North,  Col. 
Ossulston,  Lord 
Packe,  C.  W. 
Palk,  L. 
Palmer,  R. 
Pennant,  hon.  Col. 
Percy,  hon.  J.  W. 
Phillimoro,  R.  J. 
Pigott,  F. 


Pritchard,  J. 

Repton,  G.  W.  J. 

Robartes,  T.  J.  A. 

Robertson,  P.  F. 

Rnshout,  Col. 

Sandars,  G. 

Sawle,  C.  B.  G. 

Scott,  hon.  F. 

Seymer,  H.  K. 

Shelley,  Sir  J.  V. 

Shirley,  E.  P. 

Sibthorp,  Col. 

Smijth,  Sir  W. 

Smith,  W.  M. 

Smollett,  A. 

Somerset,  Capt. 

Spooner,  R. 

Stafford,  A. 

Stafford,  Mara,  of 

Stanhope,  J.  a, 

Stanley,  Lord 

Stirling,  W. 

Taylor,  Col. 

Thompson,  G. 

ToUemache,  J. 

Tudway,  R.  C. 
Tyler,  Sir  G. 
Vance,  J. 
Vansittart,  G.  H. 
Villiers,  hon.  F, 
Vivian,  H.  H. 
Vyse,  Capt.  H. 
Waddington,  D. 
Walcott,  Adm. 
Walpole,  rt.  hon.  S.  H. 
Walsh,  Sir  J.  B. 
Warner,  E. 
Whitmore,  H. 
Willoughby,  Sir  H. 
Winnington,  Sir  T.  E. 
Wise,  A. 
Woodd,  B.  T. 
Wortley,  rt.  hon.  J.  S. 
Wyndham,  Gen. 
Wyndham,  H. 
Wynne,  W.  W.  E. 
Yorke,  hon.  E.  T. 

TBLLBRB. 

Chambers,  T. 
Napier,  J. 
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Ball,  E.  Cowper,  hon.  W.  F. 

Baring,  rt.  hn.  Sh*  F.  T.    Dent,  J.  D. 


Bass,  M.  T. 
Bell,  J. 
Bellew,  T.  A. 
Berkeley,  hon.  H.  F. 
Biggs,  W. 
Bowyer,  G. 
Boyle,  hon.  Col. 
Brady,  J. 
Brotherton,  J. 
Bruce,  Lord  E. 
Bruce,  H.  A. 
Buckley,  Gren. 
Byng,  hon.  G.  H.  C. 
Castlerosse,  Visct. 
Cayley,  E.  S, 
Cheetham,  J. 
Cobden,  R. 
Coffin,  W. 
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Duflfy,  0.  G. 
Elcho,  Lord 
Emlyn,  Visct. 
Esmonde,  J. 
Fagan,  W. 
Fitxgerald,  J.  D. 
Foley,  J.  U.  H. 
Forster,  C. 
Fox,  R.  M. 
Fox.  W.  J. 
Freestun,  Col. 
French,  F. 
Gardner,  R. 
Geach,  C. 

Gibson,  rt.  hon.  T.  M. 
Gladstone,  rt.  hon.  W. 
Goderich,  Visct. 
Gower,  hon.  F.  L. 
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Gnoe,  0.  D.  6. 
Graham,  rt.  hon.  Sir  J. 
Greene,  J. 
Gregson,  S. 
Gregson,  Col.  F. 
GreyUle,  Col.  F. 
Grey,  rt.  hon.  Sir  G. 
Iladfield,  G. 
Hankey.  T. 
Uarcourt,  G.  G. 
Ilayter,  rt.  hon.  W,  G. 
Heard,  J.  I. 
Herbert,  rt.  hon.  S. 
Hervey,  Lord  A. 
Ileyworth,  L. 
Iliggins,  G.  G.  0. 
Howard,  Lord  £. 
Ingham,  R. 
Jermyn,  Earl 
Keating,  R. 
Kennedy,  T. 
Keogh,  W. 
Kershaw,  J. 
Kirk,  W. 

Labouchere,  rt.  hon.  H. 
Lawley,  hon.  F.  C. 
lK>we,  R. 
Luoas,  F. 
M*Cann,  J. 
Magaire,  J.  F. 
Meagher,  T. 
Miall,  E. 
Milner,  W.  M.  E. 
Mitchell,  T.  A. 
Mon8eU,W. 
Malgrave,  Earl  of 
Murrough,  J.  P. 
O'Brien,  P. 
O'ConnoU,  D. 
O'Connell,  J. 
Osborne,  R, 


Otway,  A.  J. 
Pflget,  Lord  A. 
Paget,  Lord 
Patten,  J.  W. 
Phillimore,  J.  G. 
Pilkington,  J. 
Pinney,  W. 

Ponsonby,  hon.  A.  G.  J. 
Potter,  R. 
Power,  N. 
Price,  W.  P. 
Rice,  E.  R. 
Richardson,  J.  J. 
Russell,  Lord  J. 
Russell,  F.  C.  n. 
Sadleir,  J. 
Scholefleld,  W. 
Scully,  F. 
Scully,  V. 
Sbafto,  R.  D. 
Shee,  W. 
Smyth,  J.  G. 
Strutt,  rt.  hon.  £. 
Sullivan,  M. 
Swia,  R. 
Tancred,  H.  W. 
Vane,  Lord  H. 
Yilliers,  rt.  hon.  C.  P. 
Walmsley,  Sir  J. 
Walter,  J. 
Whatman,  J. 
Wilkinson,  W.  A. 
Willcox.  6.  M. 
Williams,  W. 
Wilson,  J. 
Wodehouse,  £. 
Wood,  rt.  hon.  Sir  C. 
Toung,  rt.  hon.  Sir  J. 

TILLBB8. 

Roche,  E.  B. 
Ball,  J. 


NEWSPAPER  STAMPS. 

Mr.  CRAUFURD  said,  he  would  now 
move  for  a  Return  of  the  number  of  News- 
paper Stamps  at  Id.  issued  to  Newspapers 
in  England,  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  Wales, 
for  the  years  1851,  1852,  and  1853; 
specifying  each  Newspaper  by  name,  and 
the  number  of  Stamps  issued  in  each  of 
the  above  years  to  each  Newspaper  (in 
continuation  of  Parliamentary  Paper  No. 
42  of  Session  1852). 

Mr.  J.  WILSON  said,  he  bad  explained 
to  the  hon.  Member,  and  the  House  was 
perfectly  well  aware  of  the  reasons  why 
this  return  ought  not  to  be  granted.  It 
was  one  which  for  many  years  past  had 
been  invariably  refused.  The  House  would 
observe  that  it  was  not  only  a  return  call- 
ing for  the  number  of  newspaper  stamps, 
but  for  a  specification  of  the  number  of 
stamps  used  by  each  newspaper.  Now,^ 
the  principle  adopted  of  late  years  in 
granting  returns  of  this  nature  was  this 
— that  whenever  one  was  asked  for  which 
merely  involved  the  aggregate  amount  of 


stamps  supplied,  the  House  acceded  to 
that  request;  but  when  a  return  was 
moved  for  which  involved  the  disclosure 
of  private  circumstances,  it  had  been  an 
invariable  rule  since^the  year  1839  to  re- 
fuse it.  Hon.  Members  would  see  that  it 
would  be  just  as  reasonable  to  ask  for  a 
schedule  of  the  amounts  paid  by  individuals 
for  income  tax,  as  it  would  be  to  ask  for 
the  number  of  stamps  used  by  each  indivi- 
dual newspaper.  It  was  quite  true  that  a 
return  was  presented  to  this  House  in 
1852  having  these  particulars  specified ; 
but  that  return  was  simply  a  reprint  of  a 
document  which  had  been  laid  before  the 
Parliamentary  Committee  on  Newspaper 
Stamps,  and  which  was  granted  to  that 
Committee  as  an  exception,  on  the  ground 
that  it  was  necessary  for  the  objects  of 
their  inquiry.  A  similar  proposal  to  this 
was  refused  last  year,  and  had  been  re- 
fused in  every  year  since  1839,  and  he 
hoped  the  House  would  now  support  the 
Government  in  refusing  to  break  through 
a  rule  which  was  based  upon  the  observ- 
ance of  good  faith  in  not  disclosing  the 
private  affairs  of  individuals. 

Mr.  CRAUFURD  said,  he  did  not  con- 
sider  the  reasons  given  by  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber sufficient  for  the  refusal  of  this  return. 
The  return  on  the  table  of  the  House  was 
a  tabular  form  for  fourteen  years,  and 
therefore,  if  such  a  return  could  be  inju- 
rious to  private  interests,  that  return  was 
more  likely  to  be  so  than  the  return  he 
now  moved  for,  which  would  only  go  back 
three  years.  It  had  been  formerly  the 
custom  to  grant  these  returns,  not  only  for 
the  whole  year,  but  also  for  each  particular 
month  in  the  year.  He  moved  for  the 
return  because  it  would  afford  the  informa- 
tion necessary  to  ascertain  the  mode  in 
which  the  stamp  laws  were  administered  in 
this  country,  and  there  was  no  doubt  that 
they  were  administered  in  a  way  most  inju- 
rious to  newspaper  proprietors.  The  law 
required  the  whole  edition  to  be  stamped ; 
and  yet  there  were  numerous  exceptions. 
Some  newspapers  were  allowed  to  stamp 
part  of  their  edition,  and  tradesmen's  cata- 
logues of  prices  were  stamped.  Such  pub- 
lications as  the  Builder  and  AihefUButn 
had  only  a  portion  of  their  edition  stamped, 
while  a  similar  privilege  had  been  refused 
to  new  publications.  It  was  this  extraor- 
dinary state  of  the  law  which  called  for 
further  inquiry  and  rendered  these  returns 
necessary.  He  would  be  the  last  person 
to  bring  forward  a  Motion  injurious  to  pri- 
vate interests,  especially  as  he  was  in  some 
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respects  concerned  in  publications  of  the 
natare  he  had  referred  to;  but  still  he 
thought  that  the  public  good  should  be 
considered  before  private  interest. 

Mb.  BROTUERTON  said,  he  thought 
that  such  a  discussion  as  the  present  should 
not  proceed  at  so  late  an  hour  (half-past 
twelve  o'clock);  he  should  therefore  move 
the  adjournment  of  the  House. 

Motion  made  and  Question  put — "  That 
this  House  do  now  adjourn.*' 

The  House  divided : — A jes  35 ;  Noes 
66 ;  Majority  31. 

Mr.  DISRAELI:  Sir,  it  seems  to  me 
very  unwise  to  oppose  this  Motion.  1  can- 
not really  understand  on  what  principle  it 
is  opposed.  In  the  first  place  newspapers 
are  organs  of  public  opinion,  and  I  think 
the  country  has  a  right  to  know,  by  ascer- 
taining their  circulation,  how  far  they  in- 
fluence public  opinion.  Their  circulation 
is  a  test  by  which  the  public  can  ascertain 
what  is  the  best  medium  at  their  command 
for  advertising  such  information  as  they 
may  think  it  expedient  to  announce  to  the 
world.  Nor  can  I  admit  for  a  moment  that 
there  is  any — I  will  net  say  aualogy — but 
any  complete  analogy  between  newspaper 
property  in  respect  to  its  relation  with  the 
stamp  duties  and  other  property  subject  to 
taxation.  Newspapers  constitute  a  peculiar 
kind  of  property,  the  essence  of  which  is 
publicity,  and  1  think  we  have  a  right  to 
know  all  respecting  the  newspapers  that  the 
Government  can  communicate  to  us,  so  far 
as  that  communication  can  be  made  by  mak- 
ing an  avowal  of  what  knowledge  comes 
to  the  Government  through  the  influence  of 
the  law.  As  a  general  rule,  we  have  a  right 
to  know  upon  that  ground  as  much  as  we 
can  of  the  peculiar  character  of  newspaper 
property.  But  there  are  special  reasons 
why  I  think  the  House  ought  to  support 
the  Motion.  Information  of  this  kind  does 
exist  to  a  certain  extent  and  in  a  certain 
degree.  We  know,  for  instance,  the  cir- 
culation of  the  newspapers  in  1850  ;  and 
what  is  the  consequence  of  that  accurate 
and  authentic  information  being  before  the 
House  with  regard  to  the  circulation  of  the 
newspapers  ?  Why,  you  have  the  compara- 
tive circulation  of  all  the  public  journals 
advertised,  the  test  of  which  is  the  return 
of  1850.  Therefore  vou  have  some  infer- 
mation  given  you ;  but  it  is  imperfect  infer* 
mation,  and  I  cannot  admit  the  validity  of 
the  argument  of  the  hen.  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  that  we  have  no  right  to  appeal 
to  the  return  of  1850,  now  on  our  table, 
although  it  is  accurate  and  authentic,  be- 


cause it  was  first  given  to  a  Committee  of 
this  House.  The  House  of  Commons,  by 
an  order  that  that  return  should  be  laid 
upon  its  table  for  the  use  of  all  its  Mem- 
bers, took  the  question  entirely  out  of  the 
sphere  of  the  Select  Committee.  By  that 
order  it  announced  that  it  thought  it  expe« 
dient  and  advisable  that  that  information 
should  be  given,  and  I  entirely  disapprove 
of  the  Resolution  which  the  House  came  to 
last  year,  that  these  returns  should  not  be 
continued.  In  my  opinion  there  is  no 
sound  argument  against  this  proposition. 
There  are  many  arguments  that  I  think 
quite  sound  which  may  be  urged  in  its  fa- 
vour. The  essence  of  a  newspaper  is  pub- 
licity, and  by  knowing  its  circulation  we 
can  know  its  means  of  influencing  opinion, 
and  the  more  we  know  of  how  it  exercises 
that  influence  the  better  it  is  for  society. 
I  shall,  therefore.  Sir,  support  this  Mo- 
tion. 

The  chancellor  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER: I  have  not  much,  Sir,  to  complain 
of  in  the  statement  which  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  has  just  made ;  but  as  he  says 
that  he  does  not  see  any  reason  why  the 
Government  should  object  to  the  produc- 
tion of  this  return,  it  is  right  that  I  should 
state  a  reason  and  that  is,  the  principle  of 
justice,  and  of  its  interference  with  private 
interests.  I  do  not  at  all  deny  that  it  would 
be  a  matter  of  some  interest  as  information 
to  know  what  is  the  exact  circulation  as  far 
as  the  returns  of  stamps  go,  althougii  that  is 
not  a  very  exact  test,  because  a  particular 
newspaper  that  wishes  at  any  time  to  ap- 
pear to  have  a  large  circulation  might  lay 
in  a  large  supply  of  stamps.  Yet  certainly  as 
far  as  the  returns  of  stamps  go,  it  would  no 
doubt  be  a  matter  of  interest  to  know  what  is 
the  return  of  each  particular  newspaper. 
And  it  would  be  a  matter  of  considerable 
interest,  and  would  excite  one's  curiosity  in 
a  particular  manner,  supposing  the  informa- 
tion collected  by  the  Special  Commissioncts 
of  Income  Tax  were  laid  before  the  House. 
["  Oh,  oh!  "]  Some  hon.  Gentlemen  may 
think  it  would  not  be  a  matter  of  interest, 
but  I  maintain  that  it  would  be  a  matter  of 
peculiar  interest,  to  know  what  are  the  pri- 
vate affairs  of  individuals,  and  those  who  do 
not  think  so  are  of  course  at  liberty  to  pro- 
fess a  different  opinion.  But  the  House 
had  had  this  question  recently  under  its 
consideration,  and  it  then  determined  that 
it  would  not  call  for  this  information. 
The  House  is,  however,  now  invited'  to 
reverse  that  determination.  The  ques- 
tion, in  fact,  is  one  between  the  greater 
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and  the  sziialler  traders.  On  the  great 
trader  it  would  confer  nothing  but  ad- 
vantage that  there  should  be  exhibited 
to  the  world,  on  a  supposed  Parliamen- 
tary authority,  evidence  of  his  success, 
and  evidence  of  the  inferiority  of  his  com- 
petitors. On  the  other  hand,  to  the  small 
trader,  no  doubt,  it  would  be  a  matter  of 
considerable  inconvenience,  and  would  tend 
greatly  to  his  being  further  distanced  in 
the  race  in  which  he  is  already  behind,  if 
this  return  were  made.  Now,  that  is  pret- 
ty nearly  the  whole  case,  and  I  think  there 
is  not  much  reason  to  doubt  that  this  is  the 
whole  question — that  the  publication  of 
this  information  would  have  an  influence 
on  the  course  of  trade,  and  that  its  influ- 
ence would  be  favourable  to  those  who 
are  already  successful,  and  unfavourable  to 
those  who  are  somewhat  in  the  rear.  Last 
year  it  was  the  fashion  to  find  fault  with 
the  Government  because  a  measure  which 
they  adopted  was  supposed  to  be  favour- 
able to  the  greater  newspapers — I  mean 
the  measure  with  reference  to  the  diminu- 
tion of  the  stamp  duty  on  supplements  to 
newspapers.  The  Government  adopted  that 
proposal  solely  because  tliey  thought  it 
was  just,  and  not  because  it  was  favourable 
to  a  great  newspaper;  but  they  believed  it 
would  be  of  public  advantage,  whilst  it  was 
founded  on  justice,  although  it  might  ha?e 
an  incidental  efiect  of  the  character  stated. 
On  the  present  occasion,  I  confess  that  I 
tliinkf  without  pretending  at  all  to  go 
the  length  of  saying  that  the  House  has 
no  right  to  ask  for  this  information^ — for 
such  a  doctrine  I  do  not  at  all  maintain — 
yet  I  think  this  is  information  which  the 
House  will  do  better  not  to  call  for,  and 
simply  because  it  inflicts  a  hardship  and 
difficulty  on  private  individuals  without  the 
excuse  of  necessity,  in  any  sense,  for  the 
public  interest.  Although  1  freely  grant 
there  is  a  certain  amount  of  interest  in 
the  sense  of  information  attaching  to  these 
returns,  I  cannot  at  all  allow  that  any  pub* 
lie  interest  is  involved  in  the  matter  in  the 
proper  sense  of  the  term ;  and  I  must  ob- 
serve that  the  general  rule  upon  which 
you  act  is  this — that  when,  through  the  in- 
cidental operation  of  taxes  laid  upon  the 
production  of  commodities,  you  have  the 
means  of  ascertaining  the  relative  position 
of  persons  engaged  in  trade,  you  not  only 
do  not  produce,  but  you  are  most  careful 
to  suppress,  the  evidence  and  information 
you  obtain  through  the  operation  of  your 
laws.  If  you  choose  to  tax  commodities, 
and  the  tax  itself  is  a  matter  which  the  pro- 
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ducer  of  those  commodities  may  consider  a 
hardship,  you  may  contend  that,  inasmuch 
as  the  money  you  levy  you  levy  for  the 
support  of  the  establishments  of  the  coun- 
try, the  tax  is  necessary,  and  therefore  you 
must  continue  to  exact  it;  but  surely  when 
you  have  done  that  your  measure  ought  to 
stop  there,  and  you  ought  not  in  prudence 
to  go  beyond  it.  That,  then,  is  the  case — 
I  hold  no  such  doctrine  as  that  this  House 
is  not  entitled  to  call  for  any  information 
that  it  pleases.  This  is  not  a  question  as 
to  the  abstract  right  of  the  House,  but  of 
the  indulgence  and  forbearance  which  this 
House  commonly  shows  in  the  exercise  of 
that  right.  Without,  in  the  least  degree,  pre- 
suming to  dictate  to  the  House,  the  recom- 
mendation which  I  humbly  venture  to  make 
is,  that  it  should  show  that  indulgence  and 
forbearance  in  the  present  instance ;  and, 
there  being  no  object  of  public  interest  or 
importance  involved,  that  this  House  should 
refrain  from  subjecting  parties  who  are  now 
taxed  to  the  unnecessary  evil  which  the 
publication  of  their  private  concerns  would 
entail  upon  tliem.  The  hon.  Gentleman 
who  made  the  Motion  referred  to  some- 
thing which  I  certainly  did  not  clearly  un- 
derstand, but  certainly  it  was  not  of  that 
important  character  as  connected  with  the 
main  subject  of  interest  in  this  matter, 
namely,  the  circulation  of  the  greater  jour- 
nals. I  understood  him  to  say  that  he  was 
anxious  to  know  in  what  proportion  cer- 
tain publications  divided  their  circulation 
between  stamped  and  unstamped  copies, 
and  he  connected  this  question  with  the 
operation  of  the  stamp  law  as  a  restrictive 
law  on  the  press.  Why,  unfortunately,  that 
information  it  is  not  in  our  power  to  give. 
I  fully  acknowledge  his  right  to  ask  for  it 
if  we  had  the  power  to  give  it,  but  we  have 
no  power,  because,  although  we  may  ascer- 
tain how  many  copies  the  AtheruBum,  or  any 
other  like  journal,  has  stamped,  it  is  not 
in  our  power  to  say  how  many  copies  are 
printed  without  the  stamp.  If  it  were  in 
our  power,  we  should  be  glad  to  give  this  in- 
formation ;  but  it  is  not  in  our  power.  And 
as  CO  the  infonnation  which  relates  to  the  gi- 
gantic circulation  of  the  Times,  and  the  com- 
paratively insignificant  circulation  of  the 
other  London  journals,  it  is  in  the  power 
of  the  House  to  obtain  it  if  it  pleases. 
It  has  been  given  in  former  years.  Upon 
further  consideration,  the  House  refused 
to  ask  for  it  last  year,  and  the  question 
now  before  us  for  consideration  is,  not  the 
question  of  your  right  to  call  for  it,  but  I 
thuik  you  will  exercise  your  right .  more 
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wisely  if  you  refuBO  to  make  the  demand  in 
the  preseat  instaooe. 

Mb.  MILNER  GIBSON  said  he  thought 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chancdlor  of 
the  Exchequer  was  under  some  misappre- 
hension as  to  what  took  place  last  year. 
The  hoB.  Member  for  Salford  (Mr.  Bro- 
thertoo)  moved  for  this  return  himself ;  but 
the  Motion  was  withdrawn,  and  the  House 
therefore  gave  no  decision  on  the  question. 
He  (Mr.  Gibson)  had  the  honour  of  being 
the  Chsirman  of  the  Committee  which 
called  for  this  return,  and  it  was  submit- 
ted to  Parliament  for  a  series  of  years  up 
to  1850.  The  Committee  took  this  mat- 
ter into  consideration — how  far  private  in- 
terests might  be  injured  by  the  production 
of  this  return,  and  the  Committee  unani- 
mously decided  that  it  was  desirable  that 
the  return  should  be  made,  and  it  was 
ordered,  and  subsequently  it  was  moved 
for  in  an  amended  form,  for  the  very  pur- 
pose of  being  laid  before  Parliament,  by  a 
member  of  the  Government.  He  thought 
there  would  be  considerable  public  utility  in 
this  return  being  laid  before  the  House, 
and  should  certainly  support  this  Motion. 
■  The  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Craufurd)  had  a 
particular  object  in  view  in  making  the  pro- 
position, and  if,  incidentally  to  the  attain- 
ment of  that  object,  particular  interests 
were  affected  by  the  disclosure  of  facts, 
why,  the  truth  only  would  be  told,  in 
which  case  it  could  not  be  avoided  with 
regard  to  those  interests.  He  believed 
that  it  would  be  a  matter  of  public  utility 
that  this  return  should  be  laid  before 
Parliament.  The  object  of  the  Motion 
was  to  ascertain  what  was  actually  the 
operation  of  the  stamp  upon  newspapers, 
and  he  h6ped  that  the  House  would  sup- 
port the  Motion. 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER said  that,  seeing  the  feeling  of  the 
House  to  be  evidently  in  favour  of  the 
.production  of  the  return,  he  should   not 
further  oppose  it. 

Original  Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

The  Uoose  adjourned  at  One  o'clock. 


HOUSE    OF  COMMONS, 
Wednesday,  March  I,  1854. 

CONVENTUAL  AND  MONASTIC  INSTITU- 
TIONS. 

Oa  the  question  that  the  House  go  into 
Committee  of  Supply, 

Mr.  LUCAS  said  that,  not  having  been 
afforded  an  opportouity  of  speaking  in  the 


debate  of  last' night,  he  was  anxious  to  ex- 
plain  some  matters  referred  to  by  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  (Mr.  T.  Chambers) 
who  introduced  the  question  as  regarded 
the  Misses  Arrowsmith.  He  (Mr.  Lucas) 
first  heard  of  that  case  at  the  time  the 
nunnery  question  was  before  the  House 
last  Session,  and  saw  it  mentioned  in  one 
of  the  articles  of  the  Morning  Herald. 
He  went  to  the  convent  where  these  ladies 
were,  and  without  any  difficulty  procured 
a  private  interview  with  them,  and  con- 
versed for  half  an  hour  as  to  their  willing- 
ness, or  otherwise,  to  remain  in  the  con- 
vent. The  case  was  not  one  of  a  couple 
of  girls  being  sent  to  a  convent  to  be  made 
nuns,  but  to  be  educated  and  trainetl  as 
teachers,  by  which  means,  their  father  not 
being  wealthy,  they  might  be  able  to  pro- 
cure a  respectable  subsistence.  He  (Mr. 
Lucas)  explained  to  those  ladies,  with  their 
father's  permission,  that  they  were  per- 
fectly free  to  leave  the  convent ;  and,  he 
should  say,  he  found  they  possessed  a  deci- 
sion of  character  far  beyond  their  years. 
They  expressed  themselves  strongly  as  not 
being  Roman  Catholics,  neither  were  thoy 
absolutely  Protestants — they  were  in  a 
state  of  doubt,  and  required  evidence  and 
information  before  they  came  to  a  decision. 
However,  they  frankly  expressed  the  hap- 
piness they  felt  at  living  in  the  convent — 
they  had  not  the  least  wish  to  leave  it,  and 
desired  they  might  be  allowed  to  remain. 
Not  satisfied  with  that,  he  (Mr.  Lucas) 
went  next  day  to  advise  them  to  go  to  their 
father,  and  not  return  to  the  convent  unless 
from  a  motive  of  conviction.  When  he 
went,  he  found  they  had  loft  with  one  of 
the  nuns,  and  walked  through  the  street  to 
their  father's  lodging.  They,  however, 
returned  again  to  the  convent  of  their  own 
free  will,  and  without  any  authoritv  what- 
ever being  exercised  over  them  by  any 
party  whatever. 
Motion  agreed  to. 

SUPPLY— ORDNANCE  ESTIMATES. 

House  in  Committee  of  Supply. 

(1.)  902,821{.,  Works,  Buildings,  kc. 
Agreed  to. 

(2.)  154,3682.,  Scientific  Branch. 

Mb.  W.  WILLIAMS  said,  he  objected 
to  the  item  for  the  cost  of  the  Royal  Mi- 
litary Academy.  He  wished  hon.  Mem- 
bers to  contrast  it  with  Sandhurst,  where 
part  of  the  expense  was  defrayed  by  the 
young  men  themselves,  and  where  a  pre- 
ference was  given  to  the  sons  of  officers, 
while  at  Woolwich  and  Carshalton,  where 
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the  establishment  was  at  the  pablic  cost, ' 
the  youn^  men  were  appointed  by  the  > 
exercise  of  the  patronage  of  the  Master 
General,  and  a  preference  was  not  given  to 
the  sons  of  officers,  but  rather  the  reverse, 
and  as  the  young  men  educated  there  were 
principally  the  sons  of  persons  of  property, 
they  ought  not  to  be  supported  at  the 
public  cost. 

Colonel  DUNNE  said,  that  it  should 
be  remembered  that  Sandhurst  was  a  self- 
supporting  institution;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  he  knew  that,  in  the  distribution  of 
the  patronage  of  the  Master  General  in  ap- 
pointments at  Woolwich,  preference  was 
given  to  the  sons  of  officers  in  the  same 
manner  as  at  Sandhurst. 

Mr.  MONSELL  said,  the  subject  of 
Carshalton  school  was  under  the  considera- 
tion of  the  Master  General,  but  with  a  dif- 
ferent view  to  that  proposed  by  the  hon. 
Menber  for  Lambeth  (Mr.  Williams),  for 
it  was  felt  that  it  was  not  proper  that  a 
public  department  should  expend  4,0002., 
and  receive  6,0002.,  which  was  the  case  at 
Carshalton.  The  sons  of  officers  paid  less 
at  Woolwich  than  other  persons.  The 
sum  paid  by  the  sons  of  civilians  was  1252. 
a  year,  while  those  of  officers  paid  802., 
70.,  and  602.,  according  to  the  diflferent 
ranks  of  their  fathers,  and  orphans  of  offi- 
cers only  paid  202.  a  year.  The  academy 
at  Woolwich  had  paid  into  the  Exchequer 
last  year  17,1582.,  and  the  expenses  of  the 
establishment  were  only  26,1152. 

Mr.  IIUME  said,  that  when  Carshalton 
school  was  first  established,  Colonel  Anson, 
who  was  then  in  that  House,  assured  him 
that,  as  its  object  was  to  enable  parents 
who  wished  to  send  their  sons  into  the 
Army  to  obtain  for  them  a  proper  prepara- 
tory military  education — which  there  was 
then  great  difficulty  in  doing — though 
there  might  be  a  little  outlay  necessary  at 
first,  it  would  in  time  become  self-support- 
ing. He  had  always  advocated  every 
measure  which  could  tend  to  render  the 
Army  less  expensive  to  those  who  entered 
it.  At  present  it  was  almost  impossible 
for  officers  to  live  in  the  Army  simply  on 
their  own  resources ;  and  the  consequence 
was,  that  many  of  those  who  really  desired 
to  make  the  Army  their  profession,  and 
who  were  the  most  likely  to  become  distin- 
guished officers,  were  obliged  to  sell  out. 

Mr.  MONSELL  said,  that  the  pledge 
given  by  the  Ordnance  would  probably  be 
redeemed,  for  Carshalton  had  yielded  this 
year  1,8002.  more  than  in  the  preceding 
years,  and  the  subject  of  its  being  made 
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more  efficient  was  under  consideration. 
With  regard  to  the  other  remarks  of  the 
hon.  Member  (Mr.  Hume),  they  did  not  ap- 
ply to  the  artillery,  where  most  of  the 
officers  did  live  on  their  pay. 

Mr.  HUME  said,  he  meant  to  ha^e 
drawn  a  comparison  in  that  respect  between 
the  artillery,  the  most  valuable  branch  of 
the  service,  and  the  rest  of  the  Army,  and 
he  wished  to  see  the  whole  Army,  both  ca- 
valry and  infantiT*,  put  on  the  same  footing 
in  that  respect  as  the  artillery. 

Colonel  DUNNE  said,  he  concurred 
entirely  in  what  had  fallen  from  the  hon. 
Member  for  Montrose  respecting  the  ne- 
cessity of  reducing  the  expenses  of  officers 
in  the  Army.  He  thought  it  was  extremely 
prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  the  Army  to 
have  young  men  of  fortune  coming  in,  sim- 
ply with  the  idea  of  spending  a  few  years 
pleasantly  as  officers,  increasing  the  extra- 
vagance of  the  corps,  and  standing  in  the 
way  of  those  men  who  made  the  Armj 
their  profession. 

Lord  SEYMOUR  said,  he  wished  to 
know  on  what  scale  the  Ordnance  survej 
was  to  be  completed  ? 

Mr.  MONSELL  said,  the  subject  was 
still  under  consideration  by  the  Treasury, 
but  no  decision  had  yet  been  come  to. 

Lord  SEYMOUR  hoped  that  the  coun- 
try would  not  be  involved  in  a  large  addi- 
tional expenditure  on  the  mere  decision  of 
the  Treasury,  without  submitting  the  sub- 
ject to  the  consideration  of  the  House. 
He  had  been  informed  that  the  simple 
change  from  the  one-inch  to  the  six-inch 
scale  would  cost  500,000/.  for  Scotland 
alone.  The  evidence  given  before  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons,  both  by 
geologists  and  civil  engineers,  showed  that 
the  six- inch  scale  was  useless  for  very 
many  purposes. 

Mr.  J.  WILSON  said,  he  must  explain 
that  there  had  been  some  doubt  as  to  the 
scale  on  which  the  survey  should  be  made, 
and  the  opinions  of  the  most  competent 
persons  had  been  taken,  and  the  conclu- 
sion they  had  come  to  was,  that  the  large 
scalo  would  be  most  desirable.  With  re- 
gard to  the  expenditure,  before  any  further 
steps  as  to  the  making  of  the  survey  on  a 
large  scale  were  taken,  the  whole  question 
of  expense  of  the  survey  would  be  taken 
into  consideration.  The  only  instance  in 
which  they  had  assented  to  the  large  scale 
was  in  Glasgow,  and  they  had  done  so  only 
on  condition  that  whatever  arrangement 
was  made  with  regard  to  the  rest  of  Scot- 
land should  apply  to  Glasgow. 
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Mb.  HUME  said,  he  mnst  complain  that 
no  direct  answer  had  been  given  to  the 
question  of  the  noble  Lord  (Lord  Seymour). 
Thej  had  expended  between  700,000/. 
and  800,000{.  in  this  survey,  and  it  was 
not  precisely  understood  upon  what  prin- 
ciple they  were  proceeding,  in  consequence 
of  the  want  of  more  general  superintend- 
ing authority. 

Sir  FRANCIS  BARING  said,  he 
thought  they  ought  to  have  an  assurance 
that  no  money  would  be  expended  on 
the  survey  without  the  sanction  of  the 
House. 

Colonel  DUNNE  said,  he  thought  that 
the  survey  of  a  plain  surface,  such  as 
moors  and  even  perhaps  mountains  where 
there  were  no  details  to  be  put  in,  would 
not  be  more  expensive  on  a  large  scale 
than  on  a  small  one  ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  was  of  great  advantage  to  secure 
a  uniform  survey.  If  any  of  the  towns 
desired  a  survey  on  a  still  larger  scale, 
they  ought  to  be  called  on  to  bear  a  share 
in  the  expense. 

Mr.  SMOLLETT  said,  he  wished  to 
know  how  much  money  had  been  expended 
in  the  survey  of  Scotland  during  the  last 
and  preceding  years.  He  believed  some 
of  the  money  granted  in  previous  years 
had  not  been  entirely  expended,  and  he 
wanted  to  know  whether  it  could  be  appro- 
priated to  other  parts  of  the  survey,  or 
whether  it  would  be  applied  exclusively  to 
Scotland  ? 

Mr.  MONSELL  said,  he  would  state 
the  progress  that  had  been  made  in  the 
last  year  on  the  six-inch  scale.  The  num- 
ber of  square  miles  completed  in  England 
was  689,  in  Scotland  796,  and  in  Ireland 
551.  Of  the  one-inch  map  there  had  been 
completed  twelve  miles  in  England,  ten  in 
Scotland,  and  thirty-two  in  Ireland.  He 
would  acknowledge  at  once  that  with  re- 
gard  to  continuous  progress  the  thing  was 
not  in  a  satisfactory  state,  because  the 
scale  in  which  the  survey  was  to  be  carried 
on  had  not  been  decided.  Not  nearly  so 
much  had  been  done  within  the  year  as 
would  have  been  done  if  that  had  been 
decided  upon. 

Mr.  HUME  said,  they  had  laid  out  be- 
tween 700,0002.  and  800,000/.,  and  they 
were  now  told  that  the  department  did  not 
know  the  work  they  had  to  do.  That 
arose  from  the  want  of  a  single  authority 
from  whom  the  department  might  receive 
orders.  In  the  sum  of  122,0002.  he  ob- 
served that  there  was  2,0002.  for  engrav- 
ng  maps  of  large  towns,  2,0002.  for  en- 


graving maps  of  towns  in  Ireland,  and 
another  1 ,0002.  for  maps. 

Mr.  MONSELL  said,  the  department 
was  perfectly  aware  from  whom  they  were 
to  receive  orders.  They  were  to  receive 
orders  from  the  Treasury.  What  he  stated 
was,  that  they  had  not  received  those 
orderri,  and  therefore  the  work  had  not 
gone  on  in  a  satisfactory  way.  With 
regard  to  the  sale  of  maps,  they  had  re- 
ceived this  year  5,2122.  fur  maps. 

Mu.  SMOLLETT  said,  what  he  wished 
to  know  was,  how  much  of  the  money  voted 
last  year  had  been  expended  in  Scotland  ? 

Colonel  DUNNE  said,  he  was  asto- 
nished to  find  that  the  Ordnance  had  for 
the  last  two  years  been  carrying  on  the 
survey,  and  expending  a  grant  of  100,0002. 
without  any  distinct  understanding  on  what 
scale  it  was  actually  to  be  completed.  He 
hoped  that  the  Treasury  would  give  some 
assurance  that  they  would  lose  no  time  in 
coming  to  a  decision. 

Mr.  J.  WILSON  said,  the  question  he 
had  been  asked  was,  whether  they  were  to 
depart  from  the  scale  adopted  two  years 
ago,  without  coming  down  and  asking  the 
sanction  of  the  House  before  they  adopted 
a  plan  that  would  be  more  expensive  to  the 
country.  He  had  stated  that  it  was  not 
intended  to  extend  the  six-inch  scale  to  24 
to  25^,  without  submitting  the  proposition 
to  the  House.  His  noble  Friend  j(Lord 
Seymour)  had  also  asked  whether  it  was 
intended  to  go  from  six  inches  to  one  inch, 
and  he  had  said  there  was  no  intention  of 
doing  so.  What  was  in  contemplation  was, 
to  go  from  six  inches  to  a  larger  scale,  but 
nothing  would  be  done  until  the  House  had 
given  its  opinion  upon  the  subject.  The 
question  would  be  decided  at  an  early  mo- 
ment, and  before  the  present  Session  had 
terminated. 

Mr.  MONSELL  said,  in  reply  to  the 
-question  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Dumbar- 
tonshire, the  sum  of  35,0002.  had  been 
expended  last  year  upon  the  survey  of 
Scotland,  and  50,0002.  would  be  expended 
this  year. 

Mr.  v.  SCULLY  said,  he  would  sug- 
gest  the  appointment  of  a  Select  Commit- 
tee to  determine  the  best  scale.  The  six- 
inch  survey  had  been  adopted  in  Ireland, 
and  they  were  the  best  maps  in  Europe, 
and  the  most  perfect  of  their  kind. 

Colonel  BOLDERO  said,  that  in  Ire- 
land the  survey  had  been  upon  a  six-inch 
scale,  and  the  map  of  Ireland,  as  now 
completed,  formed  one  of  the  most  perfect 
maps  in  Europe.     He  believed  a  25-iuch 
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scale  would  create  nothing  bat  confusion 
and  expense,  and  ho  wished  to  know  what 
scale  would  be  adopted  in  the  survey  of 
Scotland  ? 

Mr.  MONSELL  said,  the  sunrey  in 
Scotland  was  being  made  so  as  to  suit  any 
scale. 

Mr.  ELLICE  said,  that,  risiting  the 
Isle  of  Lewis  some  time  ago,  he  found 
that  for  two  years  a  captain  of  Enffineers 
and  a  detachment  of  Sappers  and  Miners 
had  been  engaged  in  contouring  the  island 
of  Lewis,  in  Scotland — an  island  which 
was  merely  a  vast  bog,  and  fit  fur  nothing 
but  wild  sheep.  He  would  also  remark, 
that  Mr.  Keith  Johnstone,  of  Edinburgh, 
had  informed  him  that  he  would  undertake 
to  publish  the  Ordnance  maps  at  one-third 
the  expense  at  present  incurred.  He  there- 
fore suggested  that  the  whole  question 
should  go  before  a  Committee  upstairs, 
and  that  their  recommendations  should  be 
adopted  by  the  Board  of  Ordnance. 

Mr.  MONSELL,  in  answer  to  the  re- 
marks of  the  right  hon.  Member  for  Co- 
ventry (Mr.  EUice),  said,  the  proprietor  of 
the  island  of  Lewis  had  contributed  towards 
the  expense  of  the  survey  of  that  island. 

Mr.  ELLICE  said,  he  was  aware  that 
the  proprietor  had  contributed  a  sum  of 
1,5002.;  but  he  should  like  to  know  what 
further  sum  had  been  expended  in  a  survey 
which  was  neither  of  use  to  the  proprietor 
nor  to  the  inhabitants  ? 

Mr.  BELLEW  said,  he  wished  to  know 
if  it  was  correct  that  the  Ordnance  maps 
in  Ireland  were  much  more  expensive  than 
those  in  England ;  and,  if  that  statement 
was  correct,  he  desired  to  know  the  reason 
why  it  was  so  ? 

Mr.  MONSELL  said,  the  sheets  in  Ire- 
land were  sold  at  a  lower  rate  than  those 
in  England. 

Vote  digreed  to ;  as  was  also 

(3.)  171,4462.,  Noa»effective  Services. 

House  resnmed. 

INNS  OF  COURT-LEGAL  EDUCATION. 

Mr.  NAPIER  said,  in  moving  for  an 
Address  to  Her  Majesty  on  this  highly  im- 
portant subject,  he  thought  it  incumbent 
upon  him  to  state  to  the  House  the  reasons 
why  he  did  so.  There  was  no  occasion  for 
him  to  magnify  the  importance  of  the  sub- 
ject which  he  wished  to  submit  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  House,  but  he  thought  it 
right,  in  asking  the  House  to  adopt  a  mea- 
sure which  might  affect  the  rights  and  pri- 
vileges of  a  large  and  learned  body,  that 
.he  should  fully  explain  the  grounds  upon 


which  he  based  his  propomtton.  The  cha- 
racter of  the  learned  professions  was  a 
matter  of  great  public  importance,  and  it 
was  important  also  that  the  extent  and 
quality  of  professional  education  should 
correspond  with  the  general  progress  and 
enlightenment  of  the  age.  He  believed 
there  were  somewhere  about  800  barristers 
who  robed  at  Westminster,  and  if  they  in- 
cluded those  who  were  in  the  provinces,  in 
Ireland,  and  in  the  various  colonies,  the 
whole  number  would  be  found  to  exceed 
3,000,  if  it  did  not  reach  4,000.  Now, 
considering  the  important  social  position 
which  barristers  occupied,  the  great  influ- 
ence they  exercised  in  the  country,  and  the 
number  of  public  duties  they  were  called 
upon  to  discharge,  he  thought  there  ought 
to  be  some  security  that  their  education 
should  be  a  good  one,  in  order  that  the 
simple  fact  of  a  man  having  attained  the 
degree  of  a  barrister  might  be  a  suflioient 
proof  to  the  country  that  he  had  received 
such  a  liberal  and  enlightened  education  as 
might  qualify  him  for  the  discharge  of  these 
public  duties.  The  interests  of  the  law 
itself,  as  a  great  and  noble  science,  should 
not  be  overlooked  in  considering  this  ques- 
tion. He  would  now  refer  to  the  evidenoo 
taken  by  the  Commissioners  appointed  to 
examine  into  the  state  of  the  University  of 
Oxford.  Before  that  Commission  Mr.  S. 
C.  Denison  gave  evidence  of  the  present 
inefficient  state  of  legal  education,  and  Mr. 
Denison 's  opinion  had  been  concurred  ia 
by  Lord  Denman,  Baron  Parke,  and  other 
eminent  persons.  At  a  public  meeting  of 
the  Law  Amendment  Society  on  the  18th. 
of  June,  1851,  which  was  presided  over  bj 
a  noble  and  learned  Lord — Lord  Broughaai 
— who,  throughout  his  whole  life,  had  per- 
severed in  a  course  at  once  creditable  to 
himself  and  advantageous  to  tlie  comma- 
nity — at  that  meeting  the  present  Solici- 
tor General,  a  consistent  law  reformer, 
anxious  to  protect  the  interests  of  the 
profession  to  which  he  belonged,  and,  as 
a  bencher  of  one  of  the  Inns  of  Court,  fully 
competent  to  express  an  opinion  upon  this 
question,  moved  a  resolution  to  the  fol- 
lowing effect,  which  was  unanimously  car- 
ried : — 

«« That  it  is  highly  desirable  that  a  school  of  law 
and  juriapradenoe  should  be  founded  in  ooanection 
with  the  Society  for  Promoting  the  Amendment  p£ 
the  Uw." 

The  hon.  and  learned  Solicitor  GeaeraU  in 
moving  that  resolution,  exposed  the  TartoQB 
evils  attending  the  present  wiuil'et-*^  ' 
education,  and  intimated  m.i 
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means  mtgfat  be  provided  of  supplying  the 

deficiency.     He  stated  tbat — 

*'  The  Uw  atudeots  at  present  are  rarely  in- 
stmcted  in  tbat  liberal  knowledge  of  jurisprudence 
and  oooipreheatlTe  system,  whieb  fioErms  tbe  basis 
ofaUlaw." 

Certainly,  no  one  was  more  competent  to 
speak  with  regard  to  its  condition,  and  in 
the  hon.  and  learned  Solicitor  Generars 
opinion,  in  1851,  it  was  necessary  to  found 
a  separate  school  of  law  and  jurisprudence 
in  connection  with  the  Society  for  Promot- 
iog  the  Amendment  of  the  Law,  The  same 
yiew  of  legal  education  was  taken  by  an- 
other great  authority.  Lord  Campbell,  who, 
in  bis  Life  of  Lord  Mansfield^  speaking  of 
the  false  maiim,  laUsex  rUn  fwre^  on 
which  legal  education  rests,  said  : — 

**  I  eonoeive  that,  in  regard  to  the  great  mass 
of  students  enteriag  a  learned  profession,  it  is 
necessary,  by  institution  and  discipline,  to  guide 
inexperience,  to  stimulate  indolence,  to  correct 
the  propensity  to  dissipation,  and  to  have  some 
assurance  that  those  intrusted  with  defending  life 
and  property  are  decently  well  qualified  for  the 
duties  which  they  may  be  called  upon  to  dis- 
charge." 

Again,  in  his  Life  of  Lord  Somers,  Lord 

Campbell  spoke  of  the  great  and  anomalous 

defect  in  England*  tbe  want  of  regular 

training,  and — 

"  proper  examinations,  to  show  that  the  aspirant 
is  fit  to  be  entrusted  with  the  duties  of  an  advo- 
cate, and  qualified  to  fill  the  offices  to  which,  as  an 
ad? ocate,  he  may  be  appointed." 

At  present  there  existed  no  test,  and  no 
condition  which  secured  knowledge  in  a 
person  called  to  the  bar.  He  would  admit, 
bowever,  that  a  good  deal  had  been  done 
recently  to  afford  improved  opportunities 
for  acquiring  a  legal  education,  but  there 
was  no  increased  obligation  on  students  to 
receire  the  advantages  offered,  and  much, 
therefore,  required  yet  to  be  accomplished. 
A  very  striking  instance  had,  he  believed, 
occurred  lately.  Two  persons  who  had  the 
temerity  to  undergo  an  examination,  were 
found  not  possessed  of  the  qualification 
essential  at  the  bar;  but,  nevertheless, 
they  claimed  the  right  of  being  called, 
having  given  the  usual  attendance  at  lec- 
tures. He  bad  often  observed  that  in  that 
Bouse  a  lawyer  was  at  a  discount.  That 
ought  not  to  be  so.  It  showed  that  there 
was  something  wrong  in  the  system,. .  The 
poblie,  however,  had  a  very  strong  in- 
teraat  in  the  lawyer  being  scientifically 
ofaeatodt  ^nd  great  injury  had  sometimes 
to  Ibo  community  from  the  con* 
i«iUfldft  9f  ffentlemen  of  the  legal 


lators  or  judges.  One  great  evil,  with 
regard  to  tbe  profession,  was  the  want 
of  schools  for  supplying  legal  education; 
and  the  establishment  of  such  schools  was 
proposed  as  a  remedy  by  a  very  high  aa«> 
thority — Mr.  Amos-^  whose  evidence  would 
be  found  in  the  Report  of  Mr.  Wyse's  Com- 
mittee on  Legal  Edncation,  appointed  in 
1846.  He  saw  around  him,  on  both  sides 
of  tbe  House,  Gentlemen  belonging  to  the 
bar,  occupying -high  and  honourable  posi* 
tions,  who  were  as  learned  and  as  efficient 
as  any  men  in  the  country,  and  yet  he 
knew  that  there  was  a  general  feeling 
among  the  commnnity  to  depreciate  the 
lawyer,  the  only  advantage  the  lawyer 
ever  had  being  personal  and  accidental, 
not  in  consequence  of  his  profession,  but 
in  spite  of  it.  And  why  was  that  so  ?  It 
was  because  the  security  of  a  proper  and 
thorough  legal  education  did  not  exist. 
They  were  called  honourable  and  learned, 
and  yet  it  was  thought  they  were  narrow- 
minded.  The  public  had  not  that  opinion 
of  the  bar  which  such  a  profession  ought  to 
inspire.  But,  before  adopting  any  plan 
which  should  be  entirely  new^  he  would 
suggest  tho  propriety  of  endeavouring  to 
reform  and  rectify  existing  institutions. 
If,  however,  the  existing  institutions 
should  be  found  incapable  of  being  made 
to  answer  the  exigencies  of  the  age,  then, 
in  his  opinion,  they  ought  to  be  swept  en- 
tirely away.  But  if  they  admitted  of  re- 
form, by  all  means  let  an  effort  be  made  in 
tbe  first  instance  to  effect  a  reformation. 
There  could  be  no  better  reform  than 
making  an  institution  answer  the  purpose 
for  which  it  was  established,  and  so  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  timen.  At  present 
we  had  two  great  public  institutions  for  the 
education  of  members  of  the  bar — namely, 
the  Universities  and  the  Inns  of  Court. 
With  regard  to  the  Universities,  Commia- 
sions  to  inquire  into  their  condition  had  al- 
ready been  issued,  and  had  been  the  means 
of  collecting  together  much  valuable  infor- 
mation, in  consequence  of  which  many  im« 
provements  might  be  expected.  The  Inns 
of  Courts  ought  now  to  undergo  the  same 
process  of  purification.  He  did  not  make 
this  proposition  in  any  hostile  spirit,  but  as 
a  matter  of  duty,  and  his  sole  desire  was 
to  see  our  actual  resonreea  for  the  advance- 
ment of  legal  education  honourably  and 
usefully  applied  to  tlieir  proper  purposes. 
With  regard  to  the  subject  of  inquiry,  he 
thought  no  difficulty  would  arise,  many  of 
the  hon.  Members  around  him  having  ex- 
pressed their  hearty  concurrence  in  the 
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proposal.  There  would  be  no  difficulty  in 
ascertaining  with  truth  and  exactness  what 
were  the  resources  properly  applicable,  and 
when  it  was  seen  what  those  resources 
were,  a  Commission  of  enlightened  men 
should  be  placed  in  communication  with 
the  Inns  of  Court,  to  endeavour  to  have 
them  applied  to  their  proper  purpose.  He 
would  now  mention  what  he  found  the  state 
of  education  at  the  time  he  was  called  to 
the  bar.  Ho  remembered  well  having  to 
ask  experienced  friends  what  course  of 
reading  they  recommended  a  student  to 
follow,  for  when  he  came  to  London  for 
the  purpose  of  eating  a  certain  number  of 
dinners,  the  mere  dining  was  all  that  was 
required,  and  the  opportunity  thus  afforded 
of  learning  anything  was  over  a  bottle  of 
wine.  Having  an  experienced  friend,  how- 
ever, who  had  once  practised  at  the  Irish 
bar,  he  asked  him,  in  his  simplicity,  what 
course  of  study  ho  would  recommend  him 
to  take  up.  The  answer  was,  *'  If  you 
are  going  to  the  Irish  bar  the  best  thing 
you  can  study  is  Joe  Miller,**  His  friend 
also  told  him  that,  in  his  early  days,  he 
had  read  the  best  books,  but  he  got  no 
business,  and  he  soon  found  that  those 
who  cracked  the  best  jukes  made  the  most 
money  and  carried  off  business  at  that 
time. '  He  (Mr.  Napier)  could  not  say  he  had 
taken  the  advice  given  to  him,  but  it  so 
happened  that  the  London  University  was 
just  opened,  and  Mr.  Amos  delivered  a 
course  of  lectures,  which  he  attended  in 
order  to  see  whether  he  could  learn  any- 
thing from  them.  All  the  instruction  he 
had  received  while  in  London  was  from 
these  excellent  lectures  and  from  Sir  John 
Patteson,  to  whose  chambers  he  went 
as  a  pupil,  and  whose  friendship  he  was 
proud  of  to  the  present  day.  In  the 
year  1839  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
for  Louth  (Mr.  Kennedy)  founded  the 
Dublin  Law  Institute,  and  in  founding 
that  institute  the  hon.  Member  was  as- 
sisted by  himself  (Mr.  Napier),  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  Enniekillen  (Mr. 
Whiteside),  and  other  members  of  the 
Irish  bar.  Upon  the  foundation  of  that 
institution  Mr.  Justice  Story  wrote  a  letter 
to  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Louth, 
which  was  given  at  page  350  of  tho  Re- 
port of  the  Committee  on  Legal  Educa- 
tion, appointed  in  1846.  In  that  letter  he 
gave,  incidentally,  an  account  of  his  la- 
bours ;  but  he  said  : — 

"  I  have  long  been  persuaded  that  a  more  scien- 
tific system  of  legal  education  than  that  hitherto 
pursued  is  demaoded  by  the  wants  of  the  age,  and 

Mr,  Napier 


the  progress  of  jurisprudenoe.  The  old  mode  of 
solitary  study  is  utterly  inadequate  to  give  an 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  law,  and  is  a  mere 
waste  of  time  and  labour.  I  am  aware  that  any 
change  is  likely  to  meet  much  opposition  from 
those  who  are  accustomed  to  the  old  system, 
partly  from  prejudice,  and  partly  from  a  desire  to 
resist  innovations.  If  Parliament  does  not  aid 
your  efforts,  I  shall  indulge  bare  hopes  of  your 
ultimate  success." 

Professor  Greenleaf  also  expressed  an  opi- 
nion that  the  eiisting  system  of  legal  edu* 
cation  should  be  put  upon  a  better  founda- 
tion ;  and,  surely,  the  opinions  of  such 
eminent  men  were  entitled  to  great  con* 
sideration.  Upon  Mr.  Wyse*s  Committee, 
which  sat  in  1846,  there  were  several  emi- 
nent members  of  the  bar — among  othera, 
the  right  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 
Midhurst  (Mr.  Walpole),  and  his  (Mr.  Na- 
pier's) hon.  Colleague  (Mr.  G.  A.  Hamil- 
ton). That  Committee,  after  examining  a 
number  of  eminent  men,  reported  in  strong 
terms  against  the  system  then  in  force, 
and  the  utter  futility  of  voluntary  lectures. 
It  had  always  been  the  case  that  lectures 
merely  afforded  means  of  acquiring  know- 
ledge to  a  few  men  w'ho,  under  any  sys- 
tem, would  rise  into  eminence,  and  utterly 
failed  in  the  great  object  of  a  sound  edu- 
cation for  the  general  body  of  the  bar. 
The  Comniitteo  stated  in  their  Report, 
that  the  evidence  as  to  the  futility  of  mere 
voluntary  lectures  was  "conclusive,  unless 
attended  by  examination ;  and  they  recom- 
mended tho  institution  of  a  first  examina- 
tion, to  qualify  for  admission  to  the  Inns  of 
Court,  and  of  a  second  examination  to  qua- 
lify for  admission  to  the  bar,  the  examina- 
tion to  be  obligatory.  The  Committee  ex- 
amined, among  other  witnesses,  the  father 
of  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend  opposite 
(Mr.  Phillimore),  Mr.  Amos,  Lord  Camp- 
bell, and  Lord  Brougham,  and  they  referred 
also  to  the  practice  of  other  countries.  In 
Germany,  it  appeared,  the  most  stringent 
examination  was  required  before  men  were 
admitted  to  the  bar.  In  that  respect 
England  was  behind  every  other  conntry. 
That  ought  not  to  be  so ;  there  ought  to 
be  some  real  bond  fide  test,  not  of  mere 
forms  and  names  which  signified  no* 
thing,  but  of  general  and  comprehen- 
sive knowledge.  The  benchers  were  in 
this  position — there  were  a  number  of 
Inns  of  Court,  and  if  the  benchers  of  one 
particular  Inn  determined  to  impose  a 
test  before  admitting  men  to  the  bar,  the 
students  would  go  to  another  Inn  to  avoid 
the  examination.  It  might  be  said  that 
competition  between   the   Inns  of  Court 
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would  effect  the  object  desired ;  bat  this 
competition  between  them  was  not  which 
Inn   should   impose    the   best   tests*   but 
which  should  impose  the  least.     Not  long 
since,  the  Inner  Temple  required  an  ex- 
amination, and,  instead  of  availing  them- 
selves of    it,  the   students   went   to   the 
other   Inns    to    enter    themselres.      Un- 
less harmony  of  action  could  be  secured 
amongst  the  Inns  of  Court,  the  action  of 
any  particular  Inn  was  useless.     It  was 
even  doubted  by  Lord  Brougham  whether 
the  Inns  of  Court  had  the  power  of  im- 
posing an  examination  without   the  help 
and  authority  of  the  Legislature.      Lord 
Brougham    also    intimated    that    if    the 
benchers  insisted  on  compulsory  examina- 
tion to  admit  to  the  bar,  they  might  be 
attacked  in  a  court  of  law  as  exceeding 
their  powers,  for  he  thought  that  erery 
one  who  entered  bad  an  inchoate  right  to 
be  called  to  the  bar  without  examination. 
Lord  Campbell  differed  from  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord  in   this  opinion,  but   some 
legislative  interference  was  absolutely  ne- 
cessary.    The  voluntary  course  had  been 
tried.     Persons  might  be  attracted  for  a 
time  to  attend  lectures  and  examinations 
in  the  case  of  a  popular  lecturer,  but  they 
soon  absented  themselves,  and  no  efficient 
legal  education  could  be  secured  by  this 
means.     The  Inns  of  Court  were  clearly 
a  species  of  University  for  the  purpose  of 
training  young  men  to  the  study  of  the 
law.     The  compulsory  attendance  of  the 
Irish  students  originated  in  this  view  ;  for 
the  rery  ground  upon  which  Irish  students 
were  compelled  hy  the    33rd  of    Henry 
YIII.  to  keep  terms  in  one  of  the  English 
Inns  of  Court  was,  because   they  might 
thus  acquire  a  knowledge  of  English  law. 
Giving  the  benchers  full  credit  for  a  desire 
to  promote  legal  education,  it  could  hardly 
be  denied  that  the  condition  of  the  Inns  of 
Court,  and  the  provision  for  legal  educa- 
tion, were  far  short  of  the  requirements  of 
the  age.     The  Inns  of  Court  had  ample 
rerenues  and  largo  accommodation,   and 
they  received  fees  and  dues  from  the  stu- 
dents, in  return  for  which  it  was  important 
they  should  make  public  provision  for  their 
education.     There  was  a  peculiar  class  of 
men  who,  without  private  means,  had  to 
fight  their  own  way  to  the  bar.    They  were 
the  best  class  of  men,  because  they  got  on 
by  force  of  their  industry  and  talent,  and 
it  was  desirable  that  this  class,  who  had  no 
independent  means,  should  be  aided  and 
encouraged.      There  was  another    class, 
who  were  intelligent  but  not  industrious, 


and  they  required  guidance  and  assistance. 
The  general  character  of  the  bar  would  be 
secured  by  the  systematic  character  of  the 
education  they  received,  and  an  enlight- 
ened spirit  would  pervade  them,  such  as 
would  stamp  our  jurisprudence  with  a  cha- 
racter commensurate  with  the  wants  of  the 
times.  He  contended  that  the  Inns  of 
Court  were  bound  by  public  trust  to  sup- 
ply tliat  kind  of  education,  and,  failing  to 
do  so,  the  interposition  of  Parliament  by  a 
Commission  was  actually  needed.  The 
Inns  of  Court  had  their  origin  in  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  common  and  canon  law,  the 
latter  of  which  was  taught  in  the  Universi- 
ties, but  complaints  being  made  that  the  lay 
practitioners  were  illiterate  and  yenal,  in 
the  iSth  £dw.  I.  a  Commission  of  inquiry 
was  issued.  In  the  following  year  (1292) 
representation  was  made  to  Parliament, 
and  the  King,  with  the  sanction  of  Par- 
liament, issued  a  second  Commission  for 
these  purposes  —  1 ,  to  appoint  attorneys 
from  every  county  to  practise  in  the 
courts ;  and  2,  to  provide  pupils  to  study 
the  common  law,  and  secure  its  continu- 
ance. The  substantial  object  was  to  se- 
cure, by  a  system  of  training,  the  keeping 
up  of  lay  practitioners  of  common  law. 
The  students  were  styled  in  the  Commis- 
sion apprenticii  libente$  addUcere,  In 
the  time  of  Edward  III.  the  Inner  and 
Middle  Temple  and  Gray's  Inn  were 
founded ;  the  Inns  of  Chancery  were  as- 
signed for  the  younger  students ;  the  Inns 
of  Court  for  the  governors  and  higher 
orders.  He  might  adduce  a  great  deal  of 
evidence  that  the  Inns  of  Court  were  a 
public  foundation  and  trust.  Fortescue 
described  them  as  follows  : — 

**  1.  Inns  of  Chancery,  in  which  younger  sta- 
dents  began,  learning  and  studying  the  elements 
and  principles  of  the  law,  who,  profiting  therein 
as  they  grew  to  ripeness,  were  then  admitted  to 
the  greater  inns  of  the  same  study,  called  Inns  of 
Courts.  Barons  and  knights,  and  other  grandees, 
and  noblemen  of  the  kingdom,  were  accustomed 
to  place  their  children,  though  they  did  not  desire 
to  have  them  thoroughly  learned  in  the  law,  or  to 
get  their  living  by  its  practice." 

The  Inns  of  Court  were  called  by  For- 
tescue the  *'  Lawyer's  University  ;  '  there 
was  advancement  in  them  for  the  student 
in  a  regular  system  of  collegiate  gradation, 
and  proficiency  was  tested  and  rewarded. 
They  were,  as  Fortescue  described,  de- 
signed for  the  reception,  lodging,  and  edu- 
cation of  professors  and  students  of  the 
law.  Every  degree  and  office  was  then 
the  reward  of  services  performed— lut, 
mootemen;   and  after  eight  years,  2nd» 
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utter  barn&tein ;  and  after  twelve  years, 
3rd,  autients  or  benchers,  who  performed 
the  duties  of  readers,  and  from  whom  were 
selected  the  attorney  and  solicitor  gene- 
ral, the  sergeants,  and  the  judges.  The 
statu^  of  Henry  YIII.,  requiring  the  Irish 
students  to  come  to  London,  set  forth  the 
reasons : — 

"  No  person  can  do  or  minister  any  thing  or 
things  in  anj  of  the  Four  Courts  of  Dublin  which 
hath  been  used  to  be  done  by  one  learned,  or 
taken  to  be  learned,  in  the  King's  laws,  but  such 
person  or  persons  as  hath  or  shall  be  for  the 
same  at  one  time  or  seTeral  times  by  the  space 
of  years  complete  at  the  least,  demurrant  and 
restant  in  one  of  the  Inns  of  Court  within  the 
realm  of  England,  studying,  practising,  or  endea- 
Touring  themseWes  the  best  they  can  to  come  to 
the  true  knowledge  and  judgment  of  the  said 
laws." 


In  1574,  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elisabethi 
it  would  appear  there  was  a  falling  off, 
and  a  remarkable  Order  in  Council  was 
issued  for  the  government  and  reform  of 
the  Inns  of  Coui*t.     The  Order  in  Council, 
by  giving  minute  directions    about    the 
ehambers  and  the  admissions  of  students, 
showed  that  even  in  those  days  the  Inns 
of  Court  required  a  little  dusting.     This 
order  was   signed   by  Bacon,   Burghley, 
Sussex,  Leicester,  Walsingham,  and  the 
most  eminent  statesmen  of  the  day.    Even 
thus  early  in  Elizabeth's  time  it  appeared 
that  the  Inns  of  Court  bad  been  falling 
away  from  the  objects  for  which  they  were 
instituted,  and  that  they  required  publio 
surveillance.     In  the  thirty-third  year  of 
Elisabeth    there  was   an    order    of    the 
Judges,   reciting  the  falling  off  of   the 
readings  and  mootings,  and  reprehending 
"  the  excessive  and  sumptuous  charges  of 
the  reader,  which  must  be  an  utter  over- 
throw to  study  and  the  learning  of  the 
law."     The  reader  was  ordered  from  that 
time  not  to  allow  more  wine  to  be  spent  at 
his  reading  than   two   hogsheads  and   a 
half.     In  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
James  I.  (in  the  year  1609)  a  grant  was 
made  iu  perpetuity  to  the  Inner  and  Middle 
Temple,  from  the  Crown,  and  the  trust  was 
*'  for  the  lodging,  reception,  and  education 
of  the  professors  and  students  of  the  laws 
of  this  realm."     Lord  Coke,  in  the  pre- 
face to  his  third  book  of  Beports,  described 
the  four  Inns  as  four  famous  colleges,  each 
with  at  least  twenty  readers,   thrice  so 
many  utter  barristers,  and  eight  or  nine 
score  young  gentlemen  studying  law ;  and 
Lord  Coke  called  it  "a  famous  Univer- 
sity."  There  was  also  an  Order  in  Coun4^iI 
in  the  time  of  James  I.,  which  recited  :«— 
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*'  For  that  the  institution  of  these  sooieties  was 
ordained  chiefly  for  the  profession  of  the  law,  and, 
in  a  second  degree,  for  the  education  of  the  sons 
and  youth  of  riper  years  of  the  nobility  and 
gentry  of  this  realm." 

In  the  Report  of  Mr.  Wyse's  Committee, 
in  1846,  it  was  Bt.ited  as  to  the  Inns  of 
Court,  that  they  were — 

"  Originally  founded  and  endowed  for  these  yerf 
objects,  and  thus  requiring  no  innovation,  but  such 
modifications  only  as  existing  society  may  demand 
to  fit  them  for  places  of  special  legal  education." 

The  sixteenth  Resolution  of  Mr.  Wyse*8 
Committee   set  forth   that  no  innovation 
was  required  in  the  Inns  of  Court ;  all  that 
was  necessary  was  to  revert  to  the  original 
objects  of  this  institution.     It  was  cleaf 
that  the  design  of  the  Inns  of  Court  was 
that  by  a  oourse  of  regular  and  gradual 
training,  they  should   secure  the   proper 
education  of  men  who  were  going  to  the 
bar,  and  that  they  should  test  their  effi* 
ciency  by  a  system  of  examinations.    Lord 
Bacon,  with  his  profound  and  comprehen- 
sive mind,  saw  the  defects  that  existed  in 
them  in  his  time,  and  also  lamented  the  want 
of  systematic  education  at  our  Universities 
for  law  and  public  life.     He  advised  that  a 
chair  for  the  teaching  of  law  should  be 
founded  in  each  of  our  Universities,  and  li« 
berally  endowed.    He  was  desirous  that  an 
education  more  especially  should  be  fitted 
for  the  training  of  men  iw  the  law  and 
public  life,  and  he  suggested  the  laying  of 
a  deep   and    comprehensive  basis«^"th6 
model  of  a  great  building."    It  was  most 
desirable  that  men  should  lay  a  broad  and 
deep  foundation  of  general  training  before 
they  came  to  the  special  knowledge  re- 
quired by  their  profession.     That  training 
and  this  knowledge  were  not  supplied  satis- 
factorily  at  the  Universities  or  at  the  Inns  of 
Court.  The  great  defect  of  education  in  re« 
cent  times  had  been  its  too  technical  cha- 
racter, and  the  study  of  the  law  had  been 
very  happily  described  as  going  into  a  plead- 
er*s  office  for  two  or  three  years  to  learn 
to  tell  a  plain  story  in  very  uuintelligible 
language.     Thus  the  education  began  with 
the  acquirement  of  knowledge  of  a  narrow 
and  technical  character,  and  this  it  was 
which  had    caused  the  profession  to  be 
depreciated  in  the  public  estimation.     The 
publio  saw  mysticism,  delay,  expense,  and 
technical  procedure  in  the  conduct  of  snits» 
and  they  supposed  that  there  was  nothing 
liberal   or  enlightened  in  the  profession 
of  the  law.     The  Universities  delayed  to 
carry  out  the  suggestion  of  Lord  Bacon» 
and  it  was  not  until  the  Yinerian  Profea* 
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gorship  wfts  established  at  Oxford  that  a 

beginoing  was  made.     The  lectures  of  Mr. 

Justice  Black  stone  had,  by  their  cleamefe, 

high  cuUiTotion,  and  classic  taste,  secured 

the  gratitude  of  posterity  :  and  the  Vine- 

rian  Professorship  led  to  the  foundation, 

in  1761,  of  a  professorship  of  English  law 

in  Trinity  College,  Dublin.     The  reasons 

stated  for  founding  it  were: — 

"  The  great  advantages  to  the  Uniyersity  and 
Kingdom  which  had  been  found  to  arise  from  the 
Oxford  Professorship,  and  because,  among  the 
more  polished  nations,  the  study  of  municipal  laws 
ought  always  to  be  held  in  the  highest  honour,  as 
being  not  only  the  great  ornament  of  the  nobles 
and  princes  of  the  State,  but  also  especially  noces* 
sary  to  its  safety." 

At  present,  the  only  qualification  for  being 
called  to  the  bar  was  that  a  man  should 
eat  and  drink  and  be  able  to  write  his 
Bttme  ;  and  yet  barristers  of  six  and  ten 
years'  standing  were  declared  by  that 
House  qualified  to  fill  various  public  situa* 
tioBs,  The  noble  Lord  (Lord  J.  Russell) 
in  his  new  Reform  Bill  proposed  to  treat 
the  Inns  of  Court  as  a  University,  and  the 
barristers  as  its  graduates.  There  never 
was  a  time,  therefore,  when  it  was  more 
desirable  to  give  reality  to  these  names  and 
forms,  and  to  found  these  privileges  upon 
real  education.  The  University  of  Dublin 
had  done  a  great  deal,  and  had  concurred 
with  the  benchers  of  the  King's  Inns  in 
making  provision  for  the  education  of  stu- 
dents. The  Legal  Education  Committee, 
appointed  by  the  Council  of  the  King's 
Inns,  said,  in  their  report : — 

"  We  learn  that  France,  Italy,  Russia,  all  the 
Kingdoms  and  States  of  Germany,  and  the  United 
States  of  North  America,  provide  public  means  of 
legal  education,  by  lectures  and  examinations,  and 
require  all  candidates  for  the  profession  of  an  ad- 
vocate to  avail  themselves  of  those  advantages. 
The  same  system  has,  of  late  years,  been  adopted 
by  Scotland." 

He  thought  the  gentlemen  of  the  Scotch 
bar  were,  as  a  body,  more  liberally  edu- 
cated than  the  members  of  either  the 
English  or  Irish  bars.  They  did  not 
set  about  acquiring  technical  knowledge 
nntil  they  had  studied  the  civil  law  and 
laid  a  good  foundation  of  general  know- 
ledge, and  they  were  still  endeavouring  to 
improve  the  education  of  their  law  students. 
The  Dublin  Education  Committee  showed 
that  the  want  of  a  course  of  legal  instruc- 
tion by  lectures  and  examinations  had 
operated  very  injnrronsly  upon  English 
jurisprudence.     They  continued  : — 

"  This  deficiency  may  bo  traced  in  text  books,  in 
the  arguments  of  the  bar,  and  even  in  the  judg- 
ments of  the  bench^pfrodnoing  an  undue  and  in^ 


creasing  prefeifenoe  of  memory  to  reason — of  tech- 
ni6ality  to  science — ^and  of  the  mere  citation  of 
cases  to  the  development  of  legal  principles.  They 
consider  this  growing  tendeucy  to  be  disparaging 
to  the  law  and  its  professors,  and  prejudicial  to  the 
administration  of  justice,  and  that  its  remedy 
lies  in  the  inculcation  of  a  sound  elementary 
system,  whereby  the  mind,  commencing  with  the 
first  principles  of  the  science,  shall  be  furnished 
with  means  at  once  to  test  and  to  classify  all  sub- 
sequent acquisitions  of  knowledge,  instead  of 
being  left  as  the  student,  in  a  great  measure,  has 
hitherto  been,  to  collect  principles  for  himself,  as 
best  he  can,  amon^  the  infinite  details  and  ever 
increasing  mass  or  thousands  of  cases." 

The  Dublin  benchers  proposed  to  Intro* 
duce  substantial  improvements,  but  they 
were  hindered  by  the  arrangements  in 
England.  He  had  received,  however,  com<^ 
munications  from  the  late  and  the  present 
professor  of  law  in  Dublin,  in  which  they 
expressed  a  confident  opinion  that  volun- 
tary lectures  without  examinations  were 
not  sufiicient.  There  would  always  be  a 
few  more  earnest  and  more  industrious 
than  others ;  but  for  the  great  body,  unless 
there  was  established  a  system  of  periodi- 
cal examinations,  and  a  final  examination 
to  test  their  proficiency,  nothing  would  be 
done  commensurate  with  the  wants  of  the 
times.  But  it  would  be  said  that  many 
gentlemen  were  now  called  to  the  bar  who 
did  not  intend  to  practise,  and  that  these 
gentlemen  would  not  like  to  go  through 
the  compulsory  examination.  But  he  saw 
from  the  Oxford  University  Report  that 
there  was  every  probability  of  a  great 
improvement  in  University  education,  and* 
although  the  attendance  upon  the  lectures 
of  University  professors  of  law  would  not 
complete  the  education  of  a  young  lawyer, 
yet  it  might  do  a  great  deal  under  Uni- 
versity discipline,  in  laying  a  deep  and 
broad  foundation.  What  was  wanted  waa 
that  University  students,  especially  those 
who  intended  to  follow  the  profession  of 
the  law,  should  receive  at  the  Univer* 
sities  such  a  knowledge  of  the  princi* 
pies  of  mental  and  moral  philosophy, 
civil  law,  and  general  jurisprudence,  as 
was  necessary  to  complete  the  education  of 
English  gentlemen,  and  enable  them  to 
take  a  part  in  public  life  with  credit  to 
themselves  and  advantage  to  the  commu- 
nity. A  Commission  could  confer  with  all 
parties,  and  advise  a  general  plan.  It 
would,  of  course,  be  necessary  that  tho 
Commissiim  should  be  composMdd  of  men 
whose  names  would  command  public  confix 
dence.  If  such  a  Commission  would  pinco 
themselves  in  communication  with  the  Uni- 
versities and  the  Inns  of  Court,  they  might 
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carry  out  a  liarmonious  plan  between  the 
Universities  on  the  one  hand  and  the  Inns 
of  Court  on  the  other,   from  which  the 
greatest  advantages  might  be  derived.     In 
Ireland  the  greatest  harmony  existed  be- 
tween the  University  which  he   had  the 
honour  to  represent,  and  the  King's  Inns, 
but  they  were  hampered  by  the  regulations 
requiring  the  Irish  students   to   come  to 
England,  where  they  had  nothing  to  do  but 
to  eat  a  certain  number  of  dinners.    There 
was  a  difierence  of  opinion  as  to  whether 
Irish  students  should  be  required  to  come  to 
England.     For  himself,  all  the  legal  know- 
ledge  he  had  obtained  was  in  England,  and, 
from  intercourse,  his  feelings  were  much 
with  England  ;  but  he  could  not  attach  any 
value  to  merely  requiring  an  Irish  student 
to  come  over  and  eat  dinners  at  one  of  the 
Inns  of  Court.     He  did  not  think  it  would 
cement  the  bond  of  union  between  the  two 
countries.     It  was   rather  regarded  as  a 
mark  of  provincial  dependence  than  friendly 
intercourse  for  the  purposes  of  enlightened 
education.     At  this  time,  when  they  con- 
sidered the  great  changes  that  were  going 
forward,  and  likely  to  go  forward,  in  the 
structure  of  their  laws,  if  ever  there  was  a 
time,  it  was  the  present,  when  they  ought 
to  teach  jurisprudence  more  as  a  science. 
They  were  on  the  eve  of  important  changes 
in  the  system,  which  required  to  be  consider- 
ed in  an  enlightened,  liberal,  and  compre- 
hensive spirit;  and  also,  from  the  greater 
intercourse  between  different  nations,  inter- 
national law  had  become  an  important  part 
of  a  lawyer's  education.     The  struggles  of 
students   under  the  existing  system,  and 
especially   of   Irish   students,    wore  very 
great.     He   would   take  the  case  of  the 
late  Lord  Plunket,  than  whom  a  man  of 
more  splendid  abilities  or  more  vigorous 
intellect  never  came  from  Ireland  to  this 
country.    His  early  life  had  been  a  struggle 
with  difficulties.     He  had  been  obliged,  at 
great  inconvenience,  to  keep  his  terms  in 
England  before  he  was  called  to  the  Irish 
bar;  and  yet  when  Mr.  Canning  offered 
him  an  English  peerafl;e  and  the  Mastership 
of  the  Rolls,  the   English   lawyers  inter- 
posed, and  rejected  him  as  an  Irish  law- 
yer.    What  must  have  been  his  feelings, 
or  the  feelings  of  his  countrymen,  under 
the  infliction  of  such  an  injustice?     He 
was  convinced  that  they  must  have  the 
Universities  doing  their  duty  by  having 
chairs  properly  endowed,  and  he  thought, 
when   they  came  to  consider  a  complete 
plan,  in  conjunction  with  the  Universities, 
they  ought  to  try  if  they  could  have  law 
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scholarships  for  those  students  who  had  no 
means  otherwise  to  advance  themselves. 
They  would  thus  encourage  and  develope 
the  most  important  capabilities  of  the 
country — ^its  intellectual  and  moral  re- 
sources. How  important  would  it  have 
been  to  Lord  Eldon  to  have  had  assistance 
of  that  kind.  How  important  would  it 
have  been  to  Lord  Plunket,  and  such 
men,  who  had  to  struggle  through  diffi- 
culties in  early  life.  If  they  desired  to 
put  the  profession  upon  a  right  basis — to 
give  it  weight  and  influence — they  must 
do  much  to  improve  the  course  of  educa- 
tion. By  giving  to  both  countries  a  sound 
and  harmonious  system  of  education,  they 
would  unite  them  much  more  closely  than 
by  dragging  the  Irish  students  to  this  conn- 
try  to  go  through  a  course  of  dinners,  when 
their  time  and  their  money  might  be  much 
better  employed  at  home.  Next  to  theo- 
logy, nothing  was  more  important  than  the 
science  of  law.  No  greater  duty  rested 
upon  the  Legislature  than  to  make  the 
knowledge  of  it  commensurate  with  the  re- 
quirements and  demands  of  the  age ;  and 
that  object  could  not  be  obtained  unless 
they  adopted  a  system  which  would  make 
its  students  real  masters  of  their  honour- 
able profession.  He  begged  to  move  the 
Address  of  which  he  had  given  notice. 

Mr.  FITZSTEPHEN  FRENCH  se- 
conded the  Motion. 

Motion  made  and  Question  proposed — 

"  That  an  humble  Address  be  presented  to  Her 
Majcflty,  praying  Her  Majesty  to  appoint  a  Com- 
mission to  inquire  into  the  arrangements  in  the 
Inns  of  Court  for  promoting  the  study  of  Law  and 
Jurisprudence,  the  revenues  properly  applicable, 
and  the  means  most  likely  to  secure  a  systematic 
and  sound  education  for  students  of  Law,  and 
provide  satisfiujtory  test  of  fitness  for  admission 
to  the  Bar." 

The  ATTORNEY-GENERAL  said,  he 
was  anxious  to  take  the  earliest  possible 
opportunity  of  stating  that  he  gave  his 
most  ready  and  cordial  assent  to  the  pro- 
position of  the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman. He  thought  it  quite  unnecessary 
to  go  into  the  origin  of  these  institutions, 
or  to  follow  the  right  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  through  the  elaborate  details 
into  which  he  had  gone.  It  was  quite 
enough,  he  thought,  that  these  Inns  of 
Court  had  had  committed  to  them  the 
provision,  superintendence,  and  control  of 
the  legal  profession,  to  entitle  that  House, 
if  desired,  to  enter  into  a  thorough  inquiry 
into  their  constitution,  and  the  means  they 
possessed.  He  did  not  hesitate  to  state 
the  country  had  a  deep  interest  in  the  pnn 
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?er  maintenance  of  the  legal  profession, 
^here  were  none  of  us,  from  the  highest 
to  the  lowest,  who  might  not  occasionally 
require  to  have  resort  to  their  services, 
and  from  their  body  were  selected  men  of 
ability,  to  whom  was  entrusted  the  admi- 
nistration of  the  law.  He  could  not,  there- 
fore, have  the  slightest  doubt  that  the  con- 
stitution and  resources  of  these  societies 
were  mattera  of  public  concern,  and  in 
which  the  public  were  greatly  interested. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  did  not  anticipate, 
from  the  appointment  of  a  Commission 
which  it  was  proposed  to  pray  Her  Majesty 
to  grant,  to  see  those  great  results  which 
the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
seemed  to  expect.  If  the  present  state  of 
legal  education  was  such  as  it  was  when  the 
right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  first  be- 
came a  member  of  the  legal  profession,  he 
should  quite  agree  it  was  a  matter  of  pa- 
ramount necessity  that  such  a  Commission 
should  be  issued.  But  the  right  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  seemed  to  overlook  all 
that  had  been  recently  done  to  put  legal 
education  on  a  better  footing.  As  to  found- 
ing professorships,  what  was  the  fact? 
Why,  in  the  last  two  years,  five  professor- 
ships had  been  founded  by  the  Inns  of 
Courts — one  on  civil  law,  one  on  common 
law,  one  on  the  law  of  real  property,  one 
on  equity,  and  lastly,  one  on  legal  history 
and  constitutional  law — and  these  profes- 
sorships were  by  no  means  inadequately 
supplied  with  funds.  The  examination 
which  had  also  been  instituted,  though  not 
made  compulsory  and  necessary  to  a  call  to 
the  bar,  was  a  great  step  in  that  direction. 
A  great  experiment  was  being  tried,  and 
there  could  be  no  doubt  the  governing  bo- 
dies of  the  Inns  of  Court  had  the  most 
anxious  desire  to  place  legal  education  on 
a  sound  and  satisfactory  footing.  When 
they  saw  what  was  doing,  and  when  they 
saw  the  names  (he  would  not  mention  any 
who  were  Members  of  that  House)  of  the 
Master  of  the  Rolls,  the  Vice-chancellor 
Sir  William  Page  Wood,  Lord  St.  Leo- 
nards, Lord  Justice  Knight  Bruce,  ap- 
pended to  the  resolutions  on  the  subject,  he 
need  not  say  much  to  convince  the  House 
the  matter  was  in  admirable  hands.  He 
should  mention  also  that  studentships  had 
been  founded,  one  to  be  given  upon  exa- 
mination in  every  term,  of  50^,  and  to 
last  for  three  years.  These  things  had 
been  done  within  a  very  recent  period, 
and  when  he  mentioned  the  names  of  the 
individuals  who  had  taken  it  in  hand,  he ' 
thought  that  was  quite  sufficient   to   sa- 
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tisfy  the  House  the  matter  was  in  safe 
keeping.  Still  the  right  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  thought  that  the  Commission 
should  issue.  Be  it  so.  At  the  same  time 
he  did  not  think  it  would  conduce  any- 
thing more  to  the  result  of  the  labours  of 
those  in  whose  hands  it  rested,  with  this 
exception,  that  it  would  have  the  result 
and  effect  of  dissipating  a  vast  deal  of  pre- 
judice and  misconception  as  to  the  reve- 
nues of  these  societies  and  their  application 
to  legal  education.  He  was  happy  to  say 
there  was  but  one  feeling  on  this  subject. 
The  society  to  which  he  had  the  honour  to 
belong,  and  of  which  he  was  a  bencher — 
the  Middle  Temple— authorised  him  to 
state  they  should  be  most  happy  if  Her 
Majesty  granted  the  inquiry,  and  they 
would  give  every  possible  information  and 
every  possible  assistance  to  the  Commis- 
sion. He  was  aware  that  a  similar  reso- 
lution had  been-  come  to  by  the  Inner 
Temple,  and  he  had  only  just  now  been 
requested  by  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
for  East  Suffolk  (Sir  F.  Kelly),  who  was  a 
member  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  to  state  that  the 
same  feeling  prevailed,  so  far  as  he  had 
been  able  to  ascertain,  in  it,  though  there 
had  been  no  opportunity  to  have  a  meeting 
of  the  benchers.  He  had  no  doubt  every 
assistance  would  be  given  to  this  Commis- 
sion on  the  part  of  the  legal  profession. 
They  would  most  cheerfully  receive  any 
suggestions,  and  would  readily  take  advan- 
tage of  any  suggestions  for  improving  and 
elevating  the  [education  and  general  cha- 
racter of  the  bar.  He  must  say,  at  this 
time  of  day,  when  the  Universities  had 
been  subjected  to  a  searching  inquiry,  it 
would  ill  become  the  Inns  of  Court  to  offer 
the  slightest  resistance.  He  hoped  that 
all  similar  institutions  would  in  the  same 
way  have  the  light  and  air  let  in  upon 
them.  It  did  them  good.  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  had  submitted,  and  he  hoped, 
when  it  came  to  the  turn  of  the  University 
of  Dublin,  the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman (Mr.  Napier)  would  be  as  ready  to 
submit  it  to  inquiry. 

Mr.  R.  J.  PHILLIMORE  said,  he  en- 
tirely  concurred  in  thinking  that,  unless 
examination  was  made  compulsory,  no  good 
would  be  done  by  lectures.  They  had  a 
strong  proof  of  it  in  the  fact  that  Sir  James 
Macintosh  delivered  a  course  of  the  most 
beautifiil  lectures  ever  delivered  in  any 
country  in  the  world,  which  would  live  as 
long  as  the  language  in  which  it  was  writ- 
ten, and  yet,  after  the  introductory  essay, 
it  would  appear  that  be  had  not  succeeded 
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in  attracting  an  audience  which  induced 
him  to  continue  his  lectures.  In  the  sketch 
of  the  history  of  jurisprudence  which  the 
right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  (Mr. 
Napier)  had  given,  he  thought  he  had  not 
dealt  fairly  with  that  branch  of  the  profes- 
sion to  which  he  (Mr.  R.  Phillimore)  had 
long  had  the  honour  of  belonging.  But 
for  the  courts  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
law,  BO  often  and  so  ignorantly  abused,  the 
study  of  general  jurisprudence  would  have 
been  extinct  in  this  country.  Let  it  be 
remembered,  without  going  further  back, 
that  this  branch  had  given  to  the  world 
Lord  Stow  ell,  who  was  a  powerful  illus- 
tration of  the  advantages  which  attended 
the  cultivation  of  the  science  of  jurispru- 
dence. That  learned  Lord  had  studied  the 
principles  of  jurisprudence  in  almost  every 
language,  and  was  regarded  by  all  nations 
as  one  of  the  greatest  authorities  who  ever 
lived.  He  heartily  wished  his  right  hon. 
Friend  success  in  the  cause  which  he  bad 
BO  ably  advocated. 

The  solicitor  GENERAL  said,  he 
ahould  be  sorry  to  permit  this  Motion  to 
pass  without  offering  a  few  observations, 
and,  in  the  first  place,  he  wished  to  express 
the  gratitude  which  he  felt  the  profession, 
and  he  was  sure  the  country,  owed  to  the 
right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  opposite 
for  having  brought  forward  this  subject, 
and  for  having  illustrated  it  as  he  had 
done.  Ho  could  not,  however,  agree  with 
his  hon.  and  learned  Friend  the  Attorney 
General  in  the  conclusion  at  which  he  had 
arrived,  that  the  matter  was  one  which 
ought  to  be  left  entirely  in  the  hands  of 
the  Inns  of  Court.  It  was  undoubtedly 
true  that  those  learned  bodies  had  done 
something  in  the  way  of  reform,  but  what 
had  been  effected  was  mainly  through  the 
students  themselves,  who  were  very  anx- 
ious to  obtain  instruction,  and  who  were 
endeavouring,  as  far  as  possible,  to  reap 
the  benefit  of  the  institutions  which  had 
been  founded,  and  which,  unquestionably, 
^  late  had  been  placed  on  an  ^enlarged 
basis.  It  was  now  eight  or  nine  years 
since  he  had  first  called  the  attention  of 
the  Inns  of  Court  to  the  neglect  of  an  im- 
portant duty  which  he  had  thought  it  was 
incumbent  upon  them  to  discharge;  and 
in  1852,  a  Committee  had  been  appointed 
which  had  taken  steps  towards  the  adoption 
of  a  large  and  more  liberal  system,  although 
that  which  had  hitherto  been  done  was  by 
no  means  adequate  to  the  wants  of  the 
students.  Bat  if  ever  there  was  a  nation 
in  which  legal  education  was  a  public  duty 
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and  a  public  necessity,  that  nation  was 
England,  because  by  the  institutions  of 
this  country  the  people  were  invited  to 
take  part  in  the  administration  of  the  law, 
and  it  was  their  bounden  duty,  therefore, 
to  provide  them  with  the  means  by  which 
they  might  become  quali6ed  to  do  so,  by 
obtaining  a  general  knowledge  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  law.  The  Universities,  for  a 
long  time,  had  neglected  this  duty ;  and 
the  Inns  of  Court,  he  was  sorry  to  say, 
had  shared  in  that  neglect.  The  only 
thing  which  he  regretted  was,  that  the 
terms  of  this  Motion  were  not  more  com- 
prehensive than  they  were,  for  he  should 
like  to  see  the  Inns  of  Court  erected  into 
one  great  Legal  University,  not  only  for 
the  education  and  instruction  of  persons 
who  intended  to  follow  the  law  as  a  pro- 
fession, but  for  the  purpose  of  co-operating 
with  the  Universities  of  Oxford,  Cambridge, 
and  London,  in  the  education  of  the  public 
at  large.  He  hoped  to  see  the  time  when, 
in  the  great  scheme  for  the  improvement  of 
the  seats  of  learning  and  the  courts  of  the 
country,  there  would  be  found  departmenta 
in  which  a  degree— manifesting  the  attain- 
ment of  some  knowledge  and  some  expe- 
rience in  the  law,  and  which  degree  would 
be  requisite  to  give  a  position  at  the  bar — 
should  be  granted  as  the  reward  of  study 
and  genius.  He,  therefore,  hoped  the 
time  was  come  when,  being  about  to  in- 
troduce into  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  a  system  of  general  educatiou 
in  law  and  jurisprudence,  the  Inns  of  Court 
might  be  erected  into  an  institution  which 
might  be  the  means  of  carrying  further 
and  perfecting  what  the  Universities  would 
commence.  The  Universities  at  present 
could  only  admit  a  limited  number  of  stu- 
dents, and  he  believed  that  large  numbers 
would  be  found  who  would  very  gladly  re- 
sort to  the  schools  of  law  if  they  were  esta- 
blished on  the  basis  on  which  they  ought 
to  be  established  in  this  great  country.  It 
was  with  some  shame  that  he  had  ascer- 
tained the  unfavourable  position  wo  were 
in  contrasted  with  France.  In  Paris  alone, 
the  number  of  professors  reading  in  the 
different  departments  of  the  law,  with  a 
view  to  the  education  of  the  people  at  large, 
was  more  than  three  times  the  number 
lately  established  in  this  country.  Nor 
was  this  confined  to  Paris,  for  there  were 
no  fewer  than  eight  municipal  towns  which 
possessed,  to  a  certain  extent,  either  local 
universities  or  large  public  schools  in  which 
the  study  of  the  law  was  systematically 
pursued.    In  this  country  we  had  nothing 
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of  the  kind,  and  he  thought  the  time  was 
come  when  we  ought  to  have  it.  He  should 
be  Borrj,  however,  if  that  House  or  the 
coontry  should  believe  that  the  Inns  of 
Court  continued  in  a  state  of  insensibility, 
inactivity,  or  indolence  in  reference  to  this 
important  subject.  He  believed  they  were 
convinced  that  they  were  great  national 
institutions,  having  duties  and  obligations 
corresponding  with  the  rights  which  they 
enjoyed ;  but  he  thought  that  the  way  in 
which  those  duties  and  obligations  ought 
to  be  discharged  was  a  proper  subject  to  be 
inquired  into,  by  that  House,  and  that,  if  it 
were  necessary,  additional  powers  should 
be  given  them,  in  order  to  enable  them  to 
discharge  them  with  efficiency.  There 
could  not,  in  his  opinion,  be  a  more  laud- 
able occasion  for  an  Address  to  the  Crown, 
than  the  subject  which  this  Motion  in- 
volved. He  begged  to  repeat  his  thanks 
to  the  right  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 
proposing  it,  and  he  trusted  it  would  be 
considered  in  the  proper  quarter  whether 
it  could  not  be  made  available  for  greater 
ends  than  those  which  the  precise  terms  in 
which  it  was  drawn  up  appeared  at  present 
to  contemplate.  He  should  mention,  in 
justice  to  the  Inns  of  Court,  that,  in  addi- 
tion to  nine  studentships  which  were 
awarded  after  examination,  and  each  of 
which  was  tenable  for  three  years,  and  was 
of  the  value  of  fifty  guineas  a-year,  there 
were  also  given,  by  the  council  of  legal 
education  over  which  he  had  the  honour  to 
preside,  certificates  of  honour,  which  confer- 
red upon  the  holders  some  advantages. 
Some  basis,  therefore,  had  been  already 
established,  but  the  great  essential  of  com- 
pulsory education,  of  which  he  had  always 
been  the  advocate,  but  in  reference  to 
which  he  had  not  obtained  support,  was 
necessary  for  the  perfection  of  the  system. 
In  addition  to  that,  he  thought  a  greater 
number  of  professors,  with  emoluments 
which  would  enable  them  to  devote  them- 
aelvea  exclusively  to  the  business  of  educa- 
tion, was  imperatively  required.  The  state 
of  the  law  of  this  country,  on  many  occa- 
sions, was  such  as  to  cause  great  regret  at 
the  limited  knowledge  the  English  barrister 
possessed  on  many  points  which  became  the 
object  of  inquiry,  and  whoever  was  conver- 
sant with  the  administration  of  the  law  with 
respect  to  railways  when  they  first  became 
regularly  established,  must  have  observed 
with  regret  and  with  shame  that  there  was 
an  entire  want  of  knowledge  with  regard  to 
the  law  as  it  affected  those  companies;  the 


consequence  was,  the  adjudication  of  cases 
in  the  courts  of  law  first  set  in  one  current 
and  then  in  another,  introducing  a  variety 
of  conflicting  decisions  with  respect  to  such 
cases,  and  a  degree  of  uncertainty  and  con- 
fusion greatly  to  be  deplored.  This  state 
of  things  was  to  be  attributed  in  a  great 
measure  to  that  want  of  instruction  in  ori- 
ginal principles  which,  he  must  say,  had 
hitherto  been  characteristic  of  English 
jurisconsults,  but  which  he  hoped  would  no 
longer  continue  to  exist. 

Mb.  BOWYER  said  that,  being  one  of 
the  readers  to  the  Inn  to  which  the  hon. 
and  learned  Solicitor  General  belonged,  it 
gavo  him  much  pleasure  to  be  able  to  state 
that  many  of  the  improvements  introduced 
had  resulted  from  the  labours  of  that  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman.  He  was  glad  to 
find  that  the  hon.  and  learned  Solicitor 
General  dissented  from  the  opinion  ex- 
pressed by  the  hon.  and  learned  Attorney 
General,  that  the  matter  was  one  which 
might  be  left  to  the  Inns  of  Court  them- 
selves, although  it  was  a  fit  subject  to  be 
inquired  into  by  the  House  of  Commons, 
He  said  this  because  he  was  convinced  that 
nothing  great  would  be  done  so  long  as 
people  were  satisfied  to  make  the  most  of 
what  had  been  done  already.  Having  re- 
gard to  the  prejudices  and  obstacles  which 
had  to  be  overcome,  he  was  surprised  that 
so  much  had  been  accomplished.  At  the 
same  time,  he  must  contend  that  very  little 
had  been  accomplished  after  all.  In  esti- 
mating its  importance,  they  must. have  re- 
gard to  the  objects  for  which  these  societies 
were  intended — to  the  amount  which  they 
had  set  apart  for  the  purposes  of  education 
— and  to  the  proportion  which  that  amount 
bore  to  the  whole  of  the  resources  at  their 
command.  They  were  told  that  the  reve- 
nues had  been  overrated,  but  they  had  had 
no  means  of  judging,  as  the  amount  had 
hitherto  been  kept  secret  from  the  public 
and  the  bar ;  but  he  believed  it  would  be 
found  quite  sufficient,  not  only  to  remu- 
nerate readei-s  more  handsomely,  but  to 
dispense  with  the  fee  of  five  guineas  paid 
by  students  on  their  admission  to  the  lec- 
tures, which  fee,  he  contended,  was  a  great 
hardship  upon  young  men,  and  operated  as 
a  discouragement  to  persons  anxious  to 
obtain  a  legal  education.  He  would  point 
to  Germany  and  other  countries  as  afford- 
ing a  great  contrast  to  ours  with  respect 
to  the  study  of  jurisprudence,  a  science 
which,  in  his  opinion,  it  was  of  the  great- 
eat  importance  to  cultivate.  If  they  had 
G  2 
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a  bodj  of  professors  they  would  be  found  ,  and  that  that  reform  would  extend  to  the 
of  the  greatest  service  in  a  subject  which  |  removal  of  all  tests  and  difficulties  which 
more  and  more  engaged  the  attention  of ,  at  present  existed,  whereby  many  persona 
Parliament — lie  meant  the  proper  revision  ,  who  possessed  conscientious  scruples  were 
of  Acts  of  Parliament.  A  body  of  pro-  \  prevented  from  taking  the  benefit  of  those 
fessors,  competent  to  assist  in  drawing  up    institutions. 

Acts,  and  to  point  out  what  in  each  case  j  Mr.  CRAUFURD  said,  he  was  rejoiced 
would  be  the  best  method  of  attaining  the  to  find  so  great  a  unanimity  on  the  part  of 
particular  object  the  Legislature  had  in  |  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentlemen  who  had 
view,  would  be  of  the  greatest  use.  They  ,  spoken  on  the  subject  with  respect  to  the 
eould  be  always  referred  to  by  the  Govern-  ;  necessity  of  these  reforms  ;  and  he  conai- 
ment,  would  render  assistance  to  the  law  .  dered  it  was  greatly  to  the  credit  of  the 
officers  of  the  Crown,  and  might  be  re-  !  Government  that  they  had  so  readily  ac- 
ferred  to  for  their  opinion  in  matters  of  ceded  to  them.  Notwithstanding,  however, 
public  importance,  or  on  any  difficult  points  ,  the  eulogium  which  had  been  passed  by  a 
of  international  law.  He  thought  there  |  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  upon  the 
ought  to  be  a  thorough  examination  into  j  Inns  of  Court,  it  was  his  opinion  that  no 
the  revenues  of  the  Inns  of  Court,  and  ,  corporations  in  the  kingdom  had  committed 
that  the  public  ought  to  be  informed,  not  grosser  breaches  of  trust  than  those  same 
only  what  they  amounted  to,  but  how  they  ,  Inns ;  for  he  found,  on  reference  to  history, 
were  applied,  in  order  that  the  object  for  j  that  they  were  founded  for  the  purposes  of 
which  these  Inns  of  Court  were  established  ,  lodging  students  and  instructing  them  in 
-—namely,  the  promotion  of  legal  educa-  the  laws  of  England.  It  had  been  stated 
tion  among  the  people — should  be  secured,    by  the  hon.  Member  for  Dundalk   (Mr. 

Mr.  y.  SCULLY  said,  that  the  object ,  Bowyer)  that  they  had  no  means  of  arriv- 
of  this  Commission  would  be,  that  any  ing  at  any  judgment  as  to  the  revenues ; 
illusion  as  to  the  enormous  revenues  of  but,  from  a  return  which  he  had  moved  for 
the  Inns  of  Court  would  be  dissipated,  last  Session,  he  was  able  to  form  some 
They  would  kuow  what  those  revenues  approximate  idea,  although  he  could  not 
were.  If  they  were  adequate  they  would  state  the  exact  sum.  From  the  informa- 
be  applied  in  a  proper  manner,  and  if  they  tion  furnished  by  that  return,  he  was  able 
were  not  adequate  for  the  purposes  for  |  to  make  a  calculation  which  led  him  to 
which  they  were  intended,  they  might  be  estimate  that  the  revenue  derived  annually 
made  so.  He  hoped  the  result  would  be  from  the  rent  of  chambers  alone  by  the 
a  system  of  examination  attended  by  re-  four  Inns  of  Court — namely,  the  Inner 
wards  to  students  who  had  distinguished  Temple,  the  Middle  Temple,  Lincoln's 
themselves,  and  also  by  disqualification  if  ,  Inn,  and  Gray's  Inn — amounted  to  no  lesa 
that  were  necessary.  They  ought  also  to  [  a  sum  than  87,6801.  per  annum  ;  which 
have  a  proper  system  of  legal  education,  j  was  all  originally  derived  from  the  ground 
such  as  that  the  hon.  and  learned  Solicitor  they  held  in  trust  for  the  use  of  the  law 
General  had  expressed  his  approval  of,  and  students,  and  for  which  land  they  only  paid 
he  trusted  that  the  recommendations  of  a  nominal  sum.  How  then  did  they  dts- 
this  Commission  would  not  be  allowed  to  ■  charge  their  trust  properly  when  they  de- 
lie  dormant,  but  would  be  at  once  acted  '  manded  such  an  immense  sum  of  money 
upon.  He  wished  to  enforce  on  the  hon.  \  for  chambers  that  the  loss  from  those  un- 
and  learned  Solicitor  General  the  necessity  '  occupied  he  estimated  at  1 ,2002.  a  year, 
of  completing  the  reform  on  this  question  |  They  also  charged  expensive  feea  on  the 
at  once,  so  as  to  render  no  supplemental  .  granting  of  the  degree  of  banister,  and 
measures  necessary.  I  demanded,  besides,  from  each  student  feea 

Mr.  had  field  said,  he  earnestly  -  to  the  amount  of  35/.,  in  addition  to  the 
hoped  that  the  proposed  measure  might  be  ■  1002.  caution  money  deposited  as  security 
one  of  a  liberal  tendency,  as  he  thought  .  while  the  students  were  eating  their  terms, 
the  time  had  arrived  when  the  majur  part  the  interest  of  which  was  gained  by  them, 
of  Her  Majesty's  subjects  should  be  no  He  calculated  that,  from*  idl  sources,  they 
longer  excluded  from  these  educational  derived  a  revenue  amounting  to  nearly 
institutions,  but  that  free  access  should  be  100,0002.  a  year  —  and  yet  from  that 
given  to  all  who  claimed  to  be  instructed,  amount  they  only  set  apart  for  the  pur- 
He  hoped,  therefore,  some  plan  would  be  poses  of  l^al  education  a  sum  of  3,0002. 
adopted  to   throw  open  the  Universities,    a  year.     It  was  his  belief  that  the  Com- 
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mission  would  lead  to  results  which  would 
be  important  not  only  to  the  profession,  but 
to  the  public  at  large.  His  only  regret 
was,  that  it  did  not  appear  to  be  sufficiently 
comprehensive  to  enable  the  Commissioners 
to  sift  thoroughly  the  whole  conduct  of 
these  Inns  of  Court,  and  the  way  in  which 
their  trusts  had  been  discharged. 

Mb.  NAPIER  said,  he  wished  to  correct 
a  misapprehension  under  which  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  the  Attorney  Ge- 
neral, who  certainly  ought  not  to  be  sup- 
posed to  know  as  much  about  Ireland  as 
England,  seemed  to  labour.  The  Univer- 
sity of  Dublin  had  made  no  objection  to 
the  appointment  of  a  Commission,  which 
moreover  had  actually  requested  their  opi- 
nion. No  other  University  in  the  kingdom 
had  gone  so  far  in  the  way  of  voluntary 
reform  as  the  University  of  Dublin. 

Motion  agreed  to, 

PAYMENT  OF  WAGES  (HOSIERY). 

Sir  henry  HALFORD  moved  for 
leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  restrain  stop- 
pages from  the  payment  of  wages  in  the 
hosiery  manufacture. 

Mr.  HUME  said,  he  had  no  objection 
to  the  introduction  of  the  Bill — to  which, 
he  understood,  the  Government  had  given 
its  assent — with  the  understanding,  how- 
ever, that  it  should  be  referred  to  the  same 
Select  Committee  to  which  another  Bill, 
introduced  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Walsall 
(Mr.  C.  Forster),  for  the  amendment  of  the 
Truck  Acts,  was  about  to  be  referred, 
that  so  the  whole  subject  might  be  investi- 
gated. 

Mr.  FITZROT  said,  it  was  intended 
that  the  two  Bills  should  go  to  the  same 
Committee,  and  the  hon.  Baronet  opposite 
(Sir  H.  Halford)  had  concurred  in  that 
arrangement.  ^ 

Mr.  CRAUFURD  said,  unless  the  re- 
ference to  a  Select  Committee  were  to 
take  place  before  the  second  reading,  he 
should  oppose  the  Bill  at  this  stage. 

Sir  JOSHUA  WALMSLEY  said,  he 
understood  that  the  Bill  referred  to  a  par- 
ticular manufacture  and  a  particular  lo- 
cality. He  had  had  communications  with 
a  number  of  persons  connected  with  this 
trade,  and  he  could  assure  the  House  that 
all  they  desired  was,  that  the  whole  subject 
should  be  fully  and  fairly  investigated  by  a 
Committee.  He  was  glad  to  hear,  there- 
fore, that  the  hon.  Baronet  had  acquiesced 
in  the  suggestions  which  had  been  made  by 
his  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Montrose 
to  refer  the  Bill  to  a  Select  Committee. 


Mr.  WILKINSON  said,  he  would  admit 
that  there  might  be  some  pressure  and  some 
cause  of  complaint,  but  he  did  not  think 
that  this  could  be  remedied  by  legislation, 
and  he  would  only  consent  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  Bill  on  the  understanding  that 
there  should  be  a  very  searching  inquiry. 

Mr.  FITZROY  said,  his  understanding 
certainly  was  that  the  Bill  was  to  be  refer- 
red to  a  Select  Committee  after,  and  not 
before,  the  second  reading.  He  did  not 
think  that  there  could  be  any  necessity  for 
a  general  inquiry  into  the  question  of  truck, 
because  that  question  had  been  very  fully 
investigated  in  the  year  1842,  by  a  Com- 
mittee composed  of  some  of  the  best  men 
in  that  House.  Nothing  since  then  had 
arisen  to  render  a  fresh  Committee  neces- 
sary. What  he  was  directed  to  inform  the 
hon.  Baronet  who  introduced  this  Motion 
was,  that  the  Government  were  prepared 
to  consent  to  the  introduction  of  the  Bill, 
with  the  intention  of  referring  it  to  the 
Committee  in  question.  He  was  not  pre- 
pared to  consent  to  a  Committee  on  the 
subject,  which  might  have  the  effect  of 
throwing  the  matter  over  the  whole  Ses- 
sion. 

Leave  given. 

Bill  ordered  to  be  brought  in  by  Sir 
Henry  Halford,  Sir  Joshua  Walmsley, 
and  Mr.  Packe. 

SMALL  ARMS. 

Mr.  GRENVILLE  BERKELEY  said, 
in  the  absence  of  his  hon.  Friend  the  Clerk 
of  the  Ordnance  (Mr.  Monsell),  he  had  to 
move  the  appointment  of  a  Select  Commit- 
tee to  consider  the  cheapest,  most  expedi- 
tious, and  most  efficient  mode  of  providing 
small  arms  for  Her  Majesty's  service. 

Lord  DUDLEY  STUART  said,  that 
this  was  not  a  local  question  merely  affect- 
ing Birmingham,  for  it  would  also  affect 
London,  where  there  were  eighteen  houses 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  small  arms, 
and  employing  from  1,000  to  2,000  opera* 
tives.  The  London  manufacturers  com- 
plained that  they  had  had  no  opportunity 
afforded  them  by  the  Government  of  show- 
ing what  they  could  do,  and  that  their 
establishments  had  not  been  inspected 
by  the  Ordnance  officers,  nor  had  any 
measures  been  taken  to  ascertain  whether 
they  were  able  to  supply  arms  or  not. 
Those  who  objected  to  the  establishment 
of  a  Royal  manufactory  of  arms  did  so 
on  the  ground  that  the  Government  could 
not  supply  arms  either  at  so  cheap  a  rate 
or  of  BO  good  a  quality,   by  any  Royal 
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manufactory,  as  they  could  be  by  the  un- 
fettered industry  of  the  country.  He  ap> 
proved  of  the  appointment  of  a  Committee, 
but  he  hoped  it  would-be  a  fair  Committee, 
and  he  would  venture  to  say  that  no  Com- 
mittee would  be  satisfactory  to  the  manu- 
facturers ^or  to  that  House  which  did  not 
include  the  name  of  his  noble  friend  the 
Member  for  Totness  (Lord  Seymour). 

Mr.  HUME  said,  this  question  had  been 
argued  the  other  night  as  if  the  Govern- 
ment had  never  attempted  any  experiment 
of  the  kind;  but  in  1808  a  Government 
manufactory  of  small  arms  was  establish- 
ed, upon  which,  up  to  1811,  no  less  than 
66,000^  had  been  expended,  and  that  ma- 
nufactory was  abandoned  in  consequence 
of  the  recommendation  of  a  Commission 
declaring  the  impolicy  of  maintaining  it. 

Motion  agreect  to. 

The  House  adjourned  at  eight  minutes 
before  Six  o'clock. 


HOUSE   OF   LORDS, 
Thursday,  March  2,  1854. 

MnfUTEs.]     Public    Bill.  —  3*   County  Court 
Extension  Act  Explanation. 

THE  SCOTCH  MILITIA. 

The  Duke  op  MONTROSE  asked  the 
noble  Earl  at  the  head  of  the  Government 
whether  it  was  intended  to  call  out  the 
Scotch  militia  this  year,  a  point  which  did 
not  appear  clear  from  the  answer  the  noble 
Earl  gave  to  the  Earl  of  Wicklow  on  Tues* 
day  last  ? 

The  Earl  op  ABERDEEN  said,  that 
what  he  stated  in  reference  to  the  Irish 
militia  was,  that  it  would  not  be  embodied 
this  year  ;  but  it  was  the  intention  of  the 
Government  to  call  out  the  Scotch  militia, 
to  the  number  of  10,000,  in  the  present 
year. 

COUNTY   COURT    EXTENSION    ACT    EX- 
PLANATION  BILL. 

Lord  BROUGHAM :  My  Lords,  in 
rising  to  ask  your  Lordships  to  give  a 
third  reading  to  this  Bill,  I  feel  still  more 
occasion  than  my  noble  and  learned  Friend 
on  the  woolsack  did  the  other  evening  to 
ask  your  indulgence,  on  introducing  a  sub- 
ject so  comparatively  trifling  in  itself,  and, 
m  the  interest  which  it  is  likely  to  excite, 
so  immeasurably  less  material  than  that 
wkidi  aboTo  all  others  now  engrosses  your 
JLord  D.  Stuart 


Lordships'  attention — namely,  a  deelara* 
tory  Bill  for  the  amendment  of  the  law 
respecting  the  jurisdiction  of  the  County 
Courts.     Not,  my  Lords,  that  I  grudge— 
God  forbid ! — in  the  slightest  degree,  the 
absorbed  attention  of  the  community,  as 
well  as  of  Parliament,  to  the  great  events 
which  are  now,  I  much  fear  I  must  say, 
impending  over  the  rest  of  Europe  as  well 
as  over  this  country.     I  hare  been  long 
anxious,  my  Lords,  to  disbelieve  that  it  was 
possible  that  such  a  calamity  as  war  should 
disturb  the  peace  of  the  world.     I  have 
long  struggled  against  that  belief,  in  spite 
of  all  the  too   manifest  indications  that 
appeared  of  my  being  wrong.     But,  my 
Lords,  as  men   are  ever  most  ready   to 
believe  what  they  wish,  so  they  are  most 
reluctant  to  give  their  assent  to  what  they 
most  dread,  most  detest,  and  most  abhor. 
My  Lords,  I  could  not  conceive  it  possible 
that  they — I  purposely  use  a  very  yague 
and  indefinite  expression — that  they  who 
have  hitherto  stood  forward  as  the  patrons 
of  order,  the  friends  of  peaceful  institu- 
tions in  Europe,  and  the  guardians  of  ar- 
rangements by  which  that  peace  seemed 
to  be  secured — that  they  should,  as  wo 
now  find  there  is  but  too  much  reason  to 
believe — to  the  grief  of  mankind,  to  the 
astonishment  still  more  than  the  grief,  and 
to  the  indignation  still  more  than  the  as- 
tonishment of  the  world — that  they,  I  say, 
should  have  become,  all  at  once,  the  dis- 
turbers of  this  peace  and  the  abettors  of 
wide-spreading  insurrection  and  confusion ; 
and  if  it  is  not  wide- spreading,  it  is  owing, 
first  of  all,  to  that  happy  alliance  between 
the  two  great  Western  Powers  which  Pro- 
vidence, ever  educing  good  from  evil,  has 
been  pleased  to  bestow  upon  us ;  and  next, 
to  the  wise  and  firm,  and  I  trust  it  will 
continue   wise  and   firm,   conduct  of  the 
German  Powers,  which,  even  more  than 
the  rest  of  Europe,  have  an  interest  in 
staying  that  great  calamity,  and  which  I 
hope  and  trust  will  show  that  they  are 
acting  according  to  their  best  interests, 
and   in   the    discharge   of    their    highest 
duties.     My  Lords,  I  must  also  say  that 
the  delay  that  has   taken  place  I  deem 
most  fortunate  for  the  world.     I  deem  it 
not  only  most  justifiable  on  the  part  of  my 
noble  Friends  opposite,  but  praiseworthy  in 
every  sense  of  the  word — for  it  is  in  that 
reluctance,  which  I  share  with  them,  as 
well  as  that  disbelief  of  apparent  impos- 
sibilities, that  this  delay  has  bad  its  origin; 
and  it  has  produced,  in  my  clear  and  de- 
cided opinion,  none  but  the  best  and  bap- 
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piest  resQlt8«     Mj  Lards,  I  oogKt  to  apo- 
logise for  stepping  aside  from  the  compa- 
ratively insignificant  proposition  which  I 
am  now  ahout  to  make  to  jou ;  hut  I  have 
not  before  had  an  opportunity  of  express- 
ing my  opinions  and  my  feelings  on  this 
subject ;  and  I  have  had  occasion  to  know 
that  that  silence  of  mine,  which  has  not 
been  voluntary,  has  been  elsewhere  mis- 
construed.    My  Lords,  in  reference  to  the 
Bill,   the   third  reading   of   which    I   am 
now  about  to  move — the  important  mea- 
sure relating  to   the   County   Courts,   to 
which  your  Lordships  gave  your  sanction 
some  few  years  ago,  has  been  found  to  be 
attended  with  a  misapprehension,  as  some 
will  say,  as  to  the  purport  and  intentions 
of  the  Legislature  in  one  respect;  at  all 
events  an  error  was  committed  in  framing 
the  measure,  and  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
that  that  error  should  be  rectified.     Tour 
Lordships  will  remember  that  in  1833  a 
Bill  was   first   introduced   into  the  other 
Hoaae  of  Parliament  for  the  establishment 
of  County  Courts,  but  that  it  was  rejected. 
A  Bill  was  also  subsequently  brought  for- 
ward on  the  same  subject  in  your  Lord- 
ships' House,  and  after  being  referred  to 
the  Common -Lai^  Commissioners,  was  car- 
ried   to  almost  its  last  stage.     My  noble 
and  learned  Friend  (Lord  Lyndhurst)  and 
1,  though  differing  with  respect  to  some  of 
the  provisions  of  that  Bill,  agreed  that  the 
best   course  would  be  to  read  it  a  second 
time — which  was  done  after  the  Bill  had 
undergone  a  good  deal  of  discussion — and 
then  to  refer  it  to  a  Committee,  by  whom 
the  whole  provisions  would  be  thoroughly 
examined ;  then,  the  Bill  being  reduced  to 
a  state  in  which  it  might  be  fit  to  pass, 
that  the  discussion  on  its  merits  should  be 
taken   on  the   third    reading.      Notwith- 
standing, however,  all  our  efforts  to  make 
that  Bill  as  perfect  as  possible,  it  did  not 
pass  into  a  law.     Now,  in  that  Bill  there 
was  a  Tery  important  clause,  which  pro- 
vided  that  all   questions,    touching   tolls, 
franchises,   bankruptcy,  and    other  cases 
not  coming  under  the  description  of  debtor 
contract,  as  well  as  certain  questions  of 
tort»  should  be  excluded  from  the  juris- 
diction of  the  local  courts  unless  by  con- 
sent —  the  ordinary  jurisdiction   of    the 
courts  limited  to  cases  under  a  certain 
amount    in    cases  of    debt    or  contract, 
and    to    oases    under    a    certain    lesser 
amount  in  actions  of  tort.     But  then  there 
waa  this  important  clause,   called   "  the 
optional  clause,*' — that,  if  both    parties 
ofaoae  to  ha?e  their  cases  tried,  whatever 


might  be  the  amount  of  the  claim  for  debt 
or  damages,  and  also  if  they  chose  to  have 
one  of  the  excluded  actions  tried-^for  in- 
stance, an  ejectment,  or  a  question  relating 
to  tolls,  franchises,  or  bankruptcy — in  all 
those  cases,  by  consent,  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  local  courts  should  be  to  the  extent  to 
which  the  parties  agreed,  notwithstanding 
the  limitation  of  jurisdiction  by  a  previous 
clause,  to  which   I   have  adverted.     The 
County  Courts  Bill  of  1846,  to  my  great 
regret,  left  out  a  very  considerable  portion 
of    the  Bill  of   1833 ;  and  among  other 
provisions  the  "  optional  clause  "  was  un- 
fortunately omitted.     In  settling  the  Bill 
of  1850,  for  extending  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  County  Courts,  it  was  deemed  a  good 
opportunity  for  introducing  the  *'  optional 
clause  ;  "  which,  by  a  mere  accident,  had 
been  omitted  from  the  Bill  of  1846,  and 
from   the   Bill   of    1833    the    "optional 
clause "  was  copied,  and  inserted  in  the 
Bill  of  1850;  but  in  inserting  that  clause, 
the  proper  consequential  change  was  not 
made  in  the   *'  appeal  clause,"  and   the 
consequence  was,    that    whereas   by   the 
Bill  of  1833  an  appeal  was  given  in  any 
case  whatever,  the  Bill  of  1850,  instead 
of  saying  the  appeal  would  lie  in  any  case 
in  which  a  party  was  dissatisfied  with  the 
judgment  of  the  County  Court,  said,  "  in 
any  case  where  jurisdiction  was  given  by 
this   Act,"   meaning  the  Act  of    1850. 
Now  it  has  been   held   by   a   competent 
tribunal  that,  in  certain  cases,  jurisdiction 
was  not  given  by  the  Act  of  Parliament, 
but  by  the  consent  of  the  parties.     1  con- 
tend, on  the  contrary,  that  it  is  by   the 
Act  alone  that  jurisdiction  is  given,  though 
the  ground  on  which  that  jurisdiction  is 
given  is  the  parties'  consent.     The  conse- 
quence has  been,  however,  that  the  appeal 
has  been  construed  to  be  confined  to  caser 
of  debt,  contract,  or  tort,  but  does  not  ap- 
ply to  ejectments,  tolls,  franchises,  bank- 
ruptcy, and  the  like ;  and  it  is  to  provide 
a  remedy  for  that  defect  that  1  have  pre- 
pared the  Bill,  the  third  reading  of  which 
I  now  move.     There  cannot  be  the  slight- 
est doubt  that  the  mistake  arose  from  in- 
advertency in  copying  the  clause  out  of  the 
Bill  of  1833,  without  making  the  corre- 
sponding consequential   alteration   in  the 
appeal  clause.     1  beg  your  Lordships'  par- 
don for  engaging  your  attention  so  long ; 
but  1  can  assure  you  that  no  small  import- 
ance is  attached  to  the  change  1  propose 
by  the  Bill,  for  the  reason  that  the  fact  of 
there  being  no  appeal  in   certain   cases 
tends  to  restrict,  rather  than  extend,  the 
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reaort  to  ilie  Comitj  Coort.  I  ongfat  to  *  ties  there  appemn  to  be  a  deficiency  of 
add  that  that  resort  is  at  present  already  2,000  or  3,000.  It  is  most  remaiiEable 
materiafly  restricted  hy  the  great  fees  at- '  that  the  population  of  these  particular  dis* 
taehed  to  the  practice  in  the  County  Conrts,  '  tricts  are  those  who  are  to  reeeive  the 
which  are  in  many  eases  much  larger  than  '  largest  share  of  the  fsvoor  of  the  GoTem- 
those  in  the  superior  courts.  I  hope  the  '  ment  in  the  new  distribution  of  poliUcal 
attention  of  the  County  Court  Commis-  |  power,  under  the  Refonn  Bill  submitted  to 
eioners  will  be  drawn  to  the  necessty  of  the  other  House  of  Parliament,  and  it  is 
making  a  diminution  in  the  expense  of  re- '  precisely  there  that  the  population  have 
sorting  to  those  most  useful  and  admirable  contributed  little  or  nothing  to  the  national 
tribunals,  and  so  remove  what  is  at  pre- !  defence.  I  have  throughout  taken  a  Tery 
sent  the  only  obstacle  to  their  complete  '  great  interest  in  the  success  of  this  measure; 
success.  j  I  hare  done  what  I  could  in  my  own  county 

LoBD  CAMPBELL  said,  there  could  be  to  carry  it  into  effect,  and  it  was  satisfac- 
no  doubt  as  to  the  usefulness  of  the  mea-  '  tory  for  me  to  obserre  that  in  that  county, 
sure  introduced.  He  proposed,  howerer,  '  at  least,  the  steps  taken  to  enlist  the  re- 
as  an  Amendment,  thai  the  words  in  the  '  quisite  number  of  men  were  attended  with 
preamble  of  the  BiU,  stating  that  doubts  '  great  success,  one  of  the  regiments  baring 
had  arisen  as  to  the  power  given  by  the  obtained  its  foil  complement,  and  the  other 
appeal  dance,  should  be  struck  out.  The  !  Tery  neaHy  its  full  complement.  And  this, 
only  tribunal  before  which  this  question  ,  my  Lords,  I  must  take  the  liberty  of  stat- 
had  come  was  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  !  ing,  as  the  result  of  the  consideration  I 
the  Judges  of  which  were  unanimously  of  ■  hare  giren  to  the  subject  and  the  obsenra- 
opinion  that  there  was  no  power  of  appeal  tion  I  hare  made,  that  in  OTery  case  where 
giren  to  those  who  had  availed  themselves  '  the  gentlemen  baring  influence  in  their  dif- 
of  the  optional  clause.  After  thdr  solemn  '  ferent  counties  have  exercised  that  influ- 
dectsion,  he  conridered  the  words  stating  '  enee  among  their  neighbours,  especially  if 
that  doubts  had  arisen  on  the  subject  they  were  aided  by  the  farmers,  and  where 
would  be  disrespectful.  they  would  take  the  trouble  of  endeavouring 

LoBD  BROUGHAM  said,  he  would  '  to  engage  Tolnnteers,  the  full  complement  of 
adopt  the  suggestion.  men  would  soon  be  enrolled.    I  must  admit 

Bin  read  3* ;  Amendments  made ;  Bill  there  is  one  very  great  advantage  ancillary 
passed/'Uid  sent  to  the  Commons.  |  to  the  exertions  of  individuals  in  this  matter; 

I  must  say,  in  my  opinion,  there  is  very 


THE  MILITIA. 

The  Eabl  or  ELLBNBOROUGH, 
baring  moved,  pursuant  to  notice,  for  an  in 
account  of  the  expense  of  the  militia  in  ~ 
1852  and  1853,  the  number  of  men  en- 
rolled in  each  regiment,  and  the  number 
of  men  who  failed  to  attend  the  second 
assembling  for  training  (in  continuation  of 
the  Account  No.  42) ;  and  an  account  of 
the  complement  of  each  regiment  of  mili- 
tia, said  :  I  may  now  perhaps  state  to  your 
Lordships  the  result  of  the  returns  made 
up  to  the  14th  August  of  last  year.  Un- 
less a  very  material  change  has  taken  place 
in  the  numbers  enrolled,  my  noble  Friend 
opposite  (the  Earl  of  Aberdeen)  was  wrong 
in  stating  that  80,000  militiamen  had  been 
raised.  It  would  rather  seem  that  63,000 
have  been  enrolled,  and  that,  of  these, 
60,000  only  have  come  forward.  But,  in 
looking  over  the  lists,  one  cannot  but  be 
struck  irith  this  remarkable  circumstance, 
namely,  the  very  great  deficiency  which 
eeeurs  in  the  number  of  men  raised  in  the 

"unties  of  York  and  Lancaster,  especially 
West  Riding.     In  each  of  these  coon- 

Lord  Brougham 


great  facility  in  carrying  into  effect  the 
provisions  of  the  BiU  in  aH  those  counties 
hich  there  is  a  large  police  force. 
'  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  members  of 
that  force  are  the  veiy  best  recruiting  ofli- 
cers  that  can  be  employed,  especially  sti- 
mulated as  they  are  by  that  most  useful 
prorision,  that  the  person  who  brings  in  a 
recruit  shall  receive  5s.  for  doing  so.  Very 
considerable  effect  is  likewise  to  be  attri- 
buted to  the  apprehension  of  the  ballot. 
It  is  impossible  to  say  to  what  extent  that 
apprehension  operates ;  but  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  it  has  its  effect.  With  re- 
spect to  what  may  be  done  by  indiriduals, 
I  have  observed,  that  when  psrticnlar  indi* 
riduals  and  the  farmers  have  taken  aa 
interest  in  the  success  of  the  measure,  so 
many  volunteers  were  brought  forward  in 
particular  parishes,  that  if  tJl  parishes  had 
come  forward  and  produced  their  volun- 
teers in  the  same  proportion,  not  60,000 
effectives,  but  170,0(M)  effectives  would 
have  been  enrolled.  I  recollect  most  par- 
ticularly that  a  captain  of  militia,  a  gen- 
tleman of  no  considerable  property,  hot 
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of  great  seal  and  energy,  marched  into 
TeirkeBbnry  at  the  head  of  the  body  of 
Tolonteers,  equal  to  the  number  of  those 
which  he  was  to  command,  entirely  ob> 
tained  by  his  own  exertions  and  actirity. 
It  certainly  occurs  to  me  that  it  would  be 
most  advisable  that  Her  Majesty's  Minis- 
ters, desirous  as  they  must  be  to  obtain 
the  full  complements  of  the  militia  regi- 
ments, should  avail  themselves  of  the  clause 
in  the  Act  that  makes  the  militia  districts 
conterminous  with  the  superintendent-re- 
gistrars' districts.  The  boards  of  guardians 
are  a  most  important  and  valuable  ma- 
chinery for  the  purpose  of  effecting  any 
great  measure  of  public  utility  within  their 
unions  ;  and  if  the  chairman  of  the  board 
of  guardians — himself  generally  one  of 
the  most  influential  persons  in  the  Union 
—  will  only  use  his  influence  with  the 
guardians,  who  are  also  generally  per- 
sons of  some  importance  in  the  Union, 
I  have  no  doubt  that  they,  with  their 
friends  and  connections,  will  always  be 
able  to  carry  out  this  Act  in  the  agricul- 
tural districts.  But  it  is  most  desirable 
that  they  should  be  able  to  state  to  those 
whom  they  desire  to  induce  to  enlist,  that 
it  depends  upon  the  number  furnished  by 
that  Union  whether  or  not  they  shall  have 
the  ballot,  or  any  other  infliction  which 
may  be  substituted  for  the  ballot.  I  am 
persuaded  that,  if  that  course  were  adopted, 
this  measure  would  be  carried  out  with 
much  greater  efficiency  than  hitherto. 

But  I  must  remind  Her  Majesty's 
Government  of  a  measure  which  was  re- 
commended by  the  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  at  the  end  of  last 
Session,  which  I  understand  they  promised 
to  take  into  their  most  favourable  con- 
sideration— the  proposition  for  an  exten- 
sion of  the  rural  police  over  the  whole 
country.  Not  only  has  that  measure  many 
circumstances  to  recommend  it,  indepen- 
dently of  its  connection  with  the  militia, 
but  I  feel  confident  that  it  would,  practi- 
cally, be  found  the  most  efficient  means  of 
procuring  volunteers  for  the  militia,  and  of 
finding  them  when  wanted  after  you  have 
obtained  them.  There  is  another  provision 
that  might  be  adopted  should  it  be  found 
difficult  to  obtain  an  adequate  number  of 
men  for  the  militia^-that  of  increasing  the 
bonus,  or  premium,  at  present  5«.,  paid 
to  each  person  who  brought  a  recruit. 

But,  my  Lords,  there  is  a  matter  of  very 
great  importance,  and  one  which  roust  be 
enforced  on  the  attention  of  the  Govem- 
menty  and  that  is,  whether  resort  shall  be 


had  to  the  ballot  to  supply  the  deficiencies 
that  exist  to  so  great  an  extent  in  particu- 
lar districts.  I  feel  all  the  difficulties  of, 
and  all  the  objections  to,  the  actual  ope- 
ration of  the  ballot;  and  I  think  that, 
instead  of  at  once  resorting  to  that  mea- 
sure, however  necessary  it  may  become 
ultimately,  it  would  be  highly  desirable, 
at  least  in  the  first  instance,  to  substitute 
a  penalty,  to  be  levied  on  the  parish  which 
did  not  produce  the  necessary  number  of 
recruits.  I  think  that,  if  Her  Majesty's 
Ministers  were  to  exercise  the  powers 
granted  them  by  the  Act  to  make  districts 
conterminous  with  poor-law  unions,  and 
were  then  to  obtain  power  either  to  enforce 
the  ballot,  or  to  levy  a  fine  of  102.  on  such 
districts  for  every  recruit  short  of  their 
quota  which  was  furnished  by  them,  I  be- 
lieve that  that  measure  would  have  the 
most  powerful  effect,  and  that  there  would 
in  future  be  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  the 
quota  of  men  required. 

But,  my  Lords,  whatever  may  be  the 
means  adopted  to  obtain  a  full  complement  of 
men,  and  whatever  may  be  their  success,  all 
this  will  be  of  little  practical  value  if  the 
Government  do  not — as  they  may  do  by 
Order  of  the  Queen  in  Council — extend  the 
penod  of  drill  beyond  twenty-one  days.  It 
is  impossible  for  any  one  who  has  seen  a 
battalion  at  the  end  of  the  twenty-one 
days'  drill  not  to  have  experienced  the 
greatest  regret  that  the  period  of  drill 
was  not  longer  extended.  I  had  the  satis- 
faction of  seeing  the  battalion  in  my  own 
neighbourhood,  and  I  am  sure  that  there 
is  no  officer  who  would  not  have  desired  to 
command  troops  similar  to  them.  But  it 
is  impossible  for  them  in  twenty-one  days 
to  obtain  sufficient  practice  to  render  them 
efficient  in  the  field.  I  am  roost  desirous 
that,  at  least  under  the  present  circum- 
stances, and  during  the  present  year,  the 
period  of  drill  should  be  extended  to  fifty- 
six  days.  There  is  this  further  reason  for 
such  a  step,  arising  out  of  the  present 
circumstances — that  whereas  hitherto,  in 
consequence  of  the  presence  of  a  large 
body  of  regular  troops  in  the  country,  it 
has  been  possible  to  furnish  each  regiment 
of  militia  with  a  considerable  number  of 
non-commissioned  officers  and  soldiers  of 
the  line  for  the  purpose  of  drilling  them ; 
it  will  be  impossible  to  furnish  the  same 
assistance  to  the  militia  when  the  number 
of  regular  troops  at  home  is  diminished ; 
and  a  consequent  diminution  in  the  steadi- 
ness of  the  battalions  will  be  the  result. 
It  is  a  question  whether  it  wonld  not  be 
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desirable  to  use  the  military  pensioners 
permanently  for  the  assistance  of  the 
militia  regiments ;  but  of  this  I  am  cer- 
tain, that  not  being  able  to  rely  on  the 
constant  presence  of  so  many  soldiers  as 
have  been  heretofore  taken  from  the  regu- 
lar regiments,  it  is  absolutely  necessary,  in 
order  to  obtain  the  same  degree  of  steadi- 
ness, that  you  should  have  a  much  longer 
period  of  drill,  I  am,  indeed,  most  desir- 
ous that  while  we  are  at  war,  as  we  are  or 
shall  be,  we  should  have  the  whole  of  the 
militia  on  permanent  service.  I  think  this 
would  be  most  advantageous,  in  order  to 
enable  us  more  freely  to  dispose  of  our  re- 
gular force,  while  it  would  enable  us  to 
obtain  for  the  militia  regiments  the  services 
as  officers  of  a  class  of  persons  very  supe- 
rior to  those  whom  wo  could  expect  to  have 
under  present  circumstances,  while  the 
militia  is  o1ily  out  for  a  short  period  and  at 
an  uncertain  time.  If  the  militia  were 
permanently  embodied  during  the  whole  of 
the  war,  I  should  think  that  we  were  lay- 
ing the  foundation  of  permanent  public 
security,  and  that  circumstance  I  should 
deem  as  one  of  the  greatest  advantages 
wo  could  obtain,  and  as  an  important  com- 
pensation for  the  evils  attendant  on  the 
state  of  war  in  which  we  are  likely  to  be 
involved.  I  must  admit  that  I  look  with 
much  greater  anxiety  than  I  should  other- 
wise do  to  the  determination  which  Her 
Majesty's  Ministers  may  come  to  upon  the 
subject,  in  consequence  of  my  entertaining 
a  very  great  apprehension  that  the  reso- 
lution to  detach  so  many  troops  to  Turkey 
is  at  least  premature,  and  that  it  is  desir^ 
able  to  see  daylight  in  the  Baltic  before  we 
decided  on  detaching  so  large  a  proportion 
of  our  disposable  force.  It  is,  indeed, 
quite  true  that,  if  our  fleet  be  reinforced 
by  the  French  naval  force  stated  to  be  des- 
tined for  the  same  service,  the  squadrons 
of  the  two  allied  Powers  in  the  Baltic  will 
be  amply  sufficient  to  secure  us  against  any 
hostile  attack  from  that  quarter,  and  to 
establish  our  predominance  in  that  sea. 
But  without  th^t  reinforcement  from 
France,  undoubtedly  such  preparations  as 
I  have  yet  heard  of,  with  respect  to  the 
naval  force  to  be  provided  by  this  country 
alone,  will  not  be  sufficient  for  that  pur- 
pose ;  and  I  must  say  that,  however  grati- 
fied I  may  be  to  see  the  presence  of  a 
French  fleet  in  conjunction  with  ours— 
however  desirous  I  may  be  of  seeing  the 
preponderance  of  the  two  great  allies  esta- 
blislied  in  the  Baltic — it  is  not  satisfactory 
to  me  to  think  that  England  muat  depend 
The  Earl  of  Ellenborough 


upon  the  assistance  of  France  to  produce 
in  the  Baltic  a  fleet  superior  to  that  of 
Russia — that  is,  practically,  to  defend  oar 
own  shores  ; — for  if  wo  should  not  produce 
such  a  superior  fleet  in  the  Baltic,  our  own 
shores  will  be  open  to  attack,  and  every 
port  we  have  will  be  exposed  to  a  disaster 
like  that  at  Sinope.  That  is  not  satisfac- 
tory to  me,  nor  can  it  be  satisfactory  to 
the  noble  Earl  on  the  cross-benches,  who 
only  the  other  night  talked  of  England  aa 
capable  of  beating  all  the  naval  Powers  in 
the  world.  I  see  in  practice  that  it  is  only 
by  the  assistance  of  France  that  we  are 
enabled  to  produce  a  force  superior  to  that 
of  the  one  Power  of  Russia.  That  is  not 
in  accordance  with  my  recollections  of 
former  times.  Nor  is  it  in  accordance  with 
that  which  I  think  ought  to  bo  a  principle 
of  British  policy.  I  say  that  I  regret,  at 
such  a  period,  to  see  so  Urge  a  detachment 
of  British  troops  sent  on  a  distant  foreign 
service,  because  I  cannot  tell  that  they 
may  not  be  required  at  home.  The  true 
point  for  us  to  look  to  is  the  Baltic,  not 
the  Black  Sea.  If  we  establish  a  supe- 
riority in  the  Baltic  we  are  safe.  How 
can  we  tell  that,  in  the  coarse  of  the  next 
three  weeks,  a  demand  will  not  be  made 
upon  us  for  troops  for  the  Baltic  ? — that, 
as  in  1807,  Sweden  may  not  ask  us  to 
assist  her  with  troops  to  maintain  her  inde- 
pendence ?  Sweden  and  Denmark  are  both 
increasing  their  forces.  Why  ?  Because 
they  apprehend  attack.  We  may  be  called 
upon  to  assist  them  in  the  defence  of  their 
shores.  But  where  are  our  troops  ?  Gone 
to  Turkey.  We  should  look  nearer  home 
than  we  appear  to  be  doing,  and  before  we 
venture  to  make  great  detachments  of 
troops  on  foreign  service,  we  should  be 
sure  to  secure  the  key  of  our  own  position. 
But  it  is  not  only  in  support  of  Sweden 
and  Denmark  that  troops  may  be  required. 
It  is  not  impossible  that  it  may  occur  to  the 
distinguished  Admiral  in  command  of  that 
fleet — as  great  a  man  ashore  as  afloat — 
that  it  may  be  extremely  desirable,  if  not 
essential  to  our  naval  operations,  that  we 
should  occupy  some  island  now  in  the  pos- 
session of  Russia  in  the  Baltic.  Nothing 
is  more  probable.  But  where  are  oar 
troops  ?  Gone  to  Turkey.  I  feel  satisfied 
that  if  we  had  20,000  men  disposable  for 
the  Baltic,  and  it  were  known  that  we  had 
them,  the  presence  of  those  men  so  dispos- 
able would  have  more  effect  in  oceopying 
the  troops  of  Russia,  and  in  detaining  them 
on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  than  any  de- 
tachment of  the  same  number  of  men  to 
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the  Binck  Sea.  Depend  upon  it  that  it  is 
in  the  Baltic  that  the  essential  battle  must 
be  fought ;  and  that  the  chief  point  is  to 
obtain  superiority  and  predominance  there. 
We  onght  to  hayo  troops  ready  to  attack  a 
Russian  island  or  arsenal  ;  or  rather,  I 
should  say,  ve  ought  to  destroy  two  Rus- 
sian arsenals  before  the  breaking  up  of  the 
ice  shall  allow  the  fleet  to  leave  Cronstadt. 
We  ought  to  strike  the  blow  which  was  in- 
tended in  1801,  and  not  wait  till  we  are 
attacked.  But  of  tins  I  am  sure,  that  if 
we  had  this  force  disposable  for  the  Baltic, 
the  influence  of  that  force  in  detaining  the 
troops  of  Russia  on  the  shores  of  that  sea, 
instead  of  allowing  her  to  detach  them  for 
service  elsewhere— the  influence  of  that 
force  on  the  policy  of  Sweden  and  Den- 
mark— the  influence  of  that  force  npon  the 
mind  of  Germany — the  influence  of  that 
predominance  upon  public  opinion  at  St. 
Petersburg — would  have  been  far  beyond 
anything  which,  gallant  as  they  may  be, 
well  appointed,  well  led  as  they  may  be, 
those  20,000  troops  can  possibly  produce 
at  Constantinople,  or  at  any  point  in  Tur- 
key to  which  they  may  be  despatched. 

I  beg  now  to  move  for  an  account  of  the 
expense  and  force  of  the  militia,  in  con- 
tinuation of  the  account  ordered  to  be 
printed  on  the  15th  August,  1853,  and  to 
ask  what  are  the  intentions  of  Her  Majes- 
ty's Government  with  respect  to  calling  out 
the  militia  this  year,  and  with  respect  to 
the  corps  either  not  foimed  or  much  below 
their  complement  ? 

The  Duke  OP  NEWCASTLE:  My  Lords, 
with  reference  to  the  first  part  of  the  noble 
Earl's  inquiry,  whether  it  is  the  intention 
of  Her  Majesty's  Government  that  the 
militia  should  be  embodied  and  drilled  dur- 
ing the  present  year  for  a  longer  period 
than  last  year,  I  have  to  reply  that  it  is 
the  intention  of  the  Government  to  have 
the  militia  embodied  this  year,  not  certainly 
for  the  long  period  of  56  days,  suggested 
by  my  noble  Friend,  but  for  a  longer  period 
than  last  year — namely,  for  28  days.  The 
noble  Earl  has  also  moved  for  a  continuation 
of  returns  presented  to  this  House  at  the 
elose  of  the  last  Session  of  Parliament.  Of 
course,  there  can  bo  no  objection  on  the  part 
of  the  Government  to  that  return  being  made 
as  speedily  as  possible,  together  with  the 
additional  information  to  which  he  has  re- 
ferred. But  when  the  noble  Earl  com- 
plains of  the  number  of  men  who  are 
already  enrolled  in  the  militia,  compared 
with  the  number — 80,000 — which  we  are 
authorised  to  enrol  under  the  preseut  Act, 


I  would  beg  to  call  his  attention  to  the 
number  enrolled  on  the  1st  January  of  the 
present  year — 66,280 — as  compared  both 
with  80,000,  the  full  force,  and  with  the 
number  of  men — 51,560 — who  were  as* 
sembled  in  the  course  of  last  year,  I 
believe  that  no  necessity  has  yet  arisen, 
either  to  enforce  the  ballot  or  to  resort  to 
any  other  penal  measure,  such  as  that 
which  the  noble  Earl'has  advocated  so 
strongly.  I  do  not  think  that,  unless  we 
are  compelled  by  circumstAuces,  this  is  the 
moment  to  resort  to  measures  of  a  penal 
character.  The  most  patriotic  and  noble 
spirit  has  undoubtedly  been  evinced  by  the 
whole  population  of  the  country,  with 
regard  to  enlisting  either  in  the  naval  or 
military  services ;  and  I  think  that  Her 
Majesty's  Government  would  be  making  an 
ill  return  for  such  a  spirit  if  they  took  any 
measures  to  compel  that  which  the  country 
are  ready  to  do  so  voluntarily  and  so  well. 
When  we  compare  the  numbers  that  have 
volunteered  with  the  quota,  and  recollect, 
moreover,  that  even  when  the  last  return 
to  which  I  have  referred  was  made  up,  we 
were  still  enabled  to  maintain  hopes  that 
peace  would  be  preserved;  and  when  wo 
recollect  that  the  spirit  to  which  I  have 
referred  was  not  then  aroused,  I  think  we 
have  no  great  reason  to  complain  of  the 
success  of  the  measure  for  raising  a  militia, 
or  of  the  spirit  evinced  by  the  people.  My 
noble  Friend  has  alluded  to  the  number  of 
regiments  not  yet  formed.  He  has  stated 
with  great  accuracy  that,  out  of  the  seven 
regiments  which  are  in  this  category,  four 
belong  to  the  great  manufacturing  districts 
of  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire.  He  did  not, 
however,  state  accurately  the  whole  of  the 
facts  as  to  these  two  counties.  He  said 
that  no  enrolment  had  taken  place — that 
we  had,  in  fact,  no  militia  force  at  all  in 
those  counties — 

The  Earl  of  ELLENBOROUGH  : 
I  said  that  the  enrolment  in  these  coun- 
ties had  fallen  short  by  3,000  or  4,000 
men. 

The  Duke  op  NEWCASTLE  :  There 
are  two  regiments  not  yet  formed  in  the 
West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  and  two  in 
Lancashire ;  but  a  vast  number  of  men 
have  been  already  enrolled  there,  and  when 
we  consider  the  large  number  allotted  to 
those  two  counties,  it  is  not  fair  to  say  that 
they  have  been  so  backward  as  might  be 
inferred  from  the  remarks  of  my  noble 
Friend.  And  when  you  compare  the  num- 
ber of  men  enrolled  with  the  allotted  quota, 
and  oonsider  the  unprecedented  demand. 
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and  the  unusually  high  rate -of  wagea  for 
labour,  which  ha^e  prevailed  in  this  district 
during  the  whole  of  the  time  that  the  Act 
has  been  in  operation,  I  must  say  that  I  do 
not  think  it  fair  to  attribute  to  them  that 
backwardness  which  the  noble  Earl  seems 
to  impute  to  them  ;  and  my  only  astonish- 
ment IB,  not  that  there  should  be  the  exist- 
ing deficiency,  but  that  that  deficiency 
should  not  be  greater.  I  come  now  to  ano- 
ther question  asked  or  suggested  by  my 
noble  Friend,  as  to  whether  we  are  prepared 
permanently  to  embody  the  militia,  in  the 
present  aspect  of  afi*airs.  I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  say  that  that  measure  may  not 
be  eventually  found  necessary ;  but  un- 
doubtedly the  Government  do  not  consider 
that  the  moment  has  arrived  when  it  is  ne- 
cesf^ary  to  put  the  whole  country  to  the 
serious  inconvenience  which  would  attach 
to  embodying  as  a  permanent  force  so 
large  a  portion  of  the  able-bodied  popu- 
lation of  this  country.  I  am  perfectly 
certain  that  Her  Majesty's  Government 
are  adopting  a  wise  course  in  not  re- 
sorting to  this  measure  until  the  neces- 
sity for  it  is  proved  ;  and  I  am  equally 
confident  that  when  the  necessity  is  proved 
the  men  embodied  in  the  militia  and  the 
country  at  large  will  be  prepared  to  make 
those  sacrifices  and  bear  those  inconveni- 
ences in  their  country's  cause  which  they 
will  then  see  are  really  necessary  for  the 
benefit  of  the  country.  I,  like  any  other 
Member  of  the  Government,  must  be  placed 
at  great  disadvantage  in  repljfing  to  that 
part  of  the  speech  of  my  noble  Friend  which 
relates  to  the  preparations  for  war,  and  to 
the  mode  in  which  that  war  should  be  car- 
ried on.  I  shall  not  feel  it  my  duty  to 
follow  my  noble  Friend  either  to  the  Baltic 
or  to  the  scene  of  the  other  operations  to 
which  he  directed  the  attention  of  the 
House.  I  am  aware  of  the  attention  which 
my  noble  Friend  has  given  to  these  sub- 
jects; and  I  am  therefore  not  altogether 
surprised  that  he  should,  on  successive 
nights,  bring  forward  these  topics  for  dis- 
cussion in  your  Lordships'  House.  But  I 
would,  with  all  deference,  submit  to  him 
that  there  are  practical  inconveniences,  not 
to  Her  Majesty's  Government — for  as  re- 
gards their  inconvenience,  I  have  no  right 
to  make  a  remark — but  with  reference  to 
the  conduct  of  negotiations  and  to  opera- 
tions of  a  warlike  character,  which  may  be 
greatly  retarded  or  prejudiced  by  these 
observations.  It  is  impossible  not  to  feel 
that  intimations  made  by  my  noble  Friend 
as  to  what  this  Power  or  that  Power  may 

The  Duke  of  Newcastle 


do  are  by  no  meana  well  calculated  to  con- 
vey to  them  a  high  opinion  of  the  warlike 
ability  of  this  country,  or  of  the  state  of 
preparation  for  war  in  which  we  are  at 
present.  I  regret  that  he  should  have 
reiterated  what  he  stated  the  other  night, 
that  the  fleet  about  to  proceed  to  the 
Baltic  is  insufficient  for  the  purpose  for 
which  it  is  intended.  I  am  sorry  to  see 
on  the  part  of  my  noble  Friend,  a  disposi- 
tion to  decry  at  once  its  number  and  its 
efficiency.  I  certainly  do  not  know  whence 
my  noble  Friend  derives  his  estimate  of  its 
number,  for,  as  far  as  I  understand  the 
question,  he  has  greatly  underrated  it.  Of 
this  I  am  confident,  from  the  reports  re* 
ceived  from  the  naval  men  who  are  most 
competent  to  form  an  opinion,  that  be  haa 
greatly  underrated  both  the  number  and  the 
efficiency  both  of  the  ships  and  of  the  sailora. 
He  says  that  we  have  done  wrong  in  pre- 
paring the  force  which  either  has  sailed 
or  is  about  to  sail  for  the  Mediterraneao. 
I  cannot  but  think,  however,  that  if  a  force 
of  that  magnitude  had  not  been  despatched, 
we  should  have  been  told  that  we  were 
sending  on  a  difficult  service  a  force  alto- 
gether inadequate  to  the  duty  which  it  was 
required  to  perform.  1  think  that  to  send 
a  small  force,  and  one  insufficient  for  the 
operations  in  which  it  is  to  be  engaged,  is 
not  only  unworthy  of  a  country  like  this, 
but  is  a  dereliction  of  duty  on  the  part  of 
those  who  despatch  them,  because,  as  every 
militaryman  knows,  such  a  course  is  always 
attended  with  a  much  larger  sacrifice  of  Ufa 
than  would  be  the  case  if  a  proper  force 
were  sent.  The  noble  Earl  is  quite  mis- 
taken in  saying,  that  we  have  denuded  the 
country  of  troops.  This  is  not  the  case  ; 
even  without  taking  into  consideration  the 
recruits  that  are  daily  coming  in,  and  the 
augmentation  of  the  Army  included  iu  the 
supplemental  estimates  which  the  Govern- 
ment are  about  to  present  to  the  other 
House  of  Parliament,  1  beg  to  tell  the 
noble  Earl,  and  those  who  are  likely  to  be 
influenced  by  his  sad  picture  of  the  state 
of  the  country,  that,  if  it  should  be  con- 
sidered by  the  Government  desirable  or 
necessary  to  undertake  the  operations  to 
which  he  has  referred,  there  are  in  the 
country,  and  in  addition  to  the  troops  to  be 
sent  to  the  Mediterranean,  an  amply  suffi- 
cient force  to  carry  them  out — trained  men 
who  will  gallantly  serve  iu  any  quarter, 
north  or  south,  when  the  interests  of  their 
country  require  it.  I  should  be  the  last 
man  in  the  world  to  misrepresent  the 
amount  of  forces  at  our  disposal ;  I  think 
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it  would  be  anworthj  of  the  British  Go- 
yernnient  to  plaj  the  game  of  brag.  But 
in  concert  with  the  military  authorities  I 
have  ascertained  that  there  is  no  difficulty, 
so  far  as  this  country  is  concerned,  in  pro- 
Tiding  such  a  force  as  human  foresight  and 
military  experience  may  lead  us  to  think 
may  be  necessary.  The  noble  Earl  must 
forgive  me  if  I  decline  to  follow  in  more 
detail  the  observations  which  he  has  made. 
I  feel  that  it  is  my  duty,  and  that  of  every 
Member  of  the  Government,  to  preserve 
strict  silence  on  these  subjects.  As  re- 
gards the  returns  for  which  the  noble  Earl 
has  asked,  we^  shall  be  quite  ready  to  fur- 
nish tho  desired  information. 

Lord  BEAUMONT  stated  that  there 
was  great  willingness  on  the  part  of  tho 
people  of  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  to 
volunteer  into  the  militia.  Although  three 
regiments  had  been  added  to  the  three  that 
already  existed,  there  was  no  difEculty  in 
filling  them  all  up.  Indeed,  such  was  the 
readiness  of  the  people  to  volunteer  that 
recruits  came  into  the  head-quarters  of  the 
4th  Regiment  at  Leeds  by  fifty  a  day.  The 
reason  why  all  the  regiments  had  not  been 
raised  was,  that  it  was  thought  undesirable 
to  enrol  men  a  considerable  time  before 
they  were  likely  to  be  called  upon  to  be 
trained. 

The  Earl  of  ELLENBOROUGH  :  I 
hope  my  noble  Friend  *s  favourable  antici- 
pations are  better  founded  than  my  appre- 
hensions ; — but  I  believe  the  Government 
are  dealing  with  illusions,  while  1  am  looking 
only  at  stubborn  realities.  But  though  I 
think  they  are  dealing  with  illusions,  I 
must  admit  that  they  are  only  acting  in 
coincidence  with  the  general  opinion  of 
this  House  and  the  country.  I  would, 
however,  venture  to  suggest  to  them,  that 
it  is  at  least  more  straightforward  and 
honourable  in  a  public  man  to  state  his 
objections  in  limine  to  a  course  of  policy 
about  to  be  adopted,  and  to  run  the  risk  of 
all  the  censure  that  may  be  heaped  upon 
htm,  should  his  predictions  fail,  than  to 
wait  until  he  sees  the  result  of  the  opera- 
tions in  question — to  be  silent  if  they  should 
succeed,  and  to  visit  them  with  animadver- 
sion if  they  should  fail.  I  have  taken  a 
different  course.  I  have  stated  distinctly 
to  the  House  what  my  opinions  are,  and  1 
think  my  noble  Friend  at  the  head  of  the 
Government,  and  not  he  alone,  but  at  least 
one  otljer  Member  of  the  Government,  may 
recollect  that  this  is  not  the  first  time  that 
I  have  privately  stated  to  them  my  opi- 
nions on  the  policy  to  be  adopted,  and  on 


the  danger  they  encountered  by  the  course 
which  they  have  takon.  I  would  only 
venture  to  suggest  to  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment that  the  true  secret  of  success  in 
war  is  to  leave  nothing  to  fortune  which 
can  be  wrested  from  her  dominion  by  pru- 
dence and  preparation.  That  is  the  prin- 
ciple upon  which  invariably  my  great 
monitor  acted.  That  is  the  principle  upon 
which  I  have  always  acted  in  any  opera- 
tions which  I  have  been  compelled  to  un- 
dertake ;  and  while  obedience  to  that  prin- 
ciple almost  invariably  leads  to  success,  its 
neglect  is  almost  as  invariably  followed  by 
failure. 

The  Earl  of  HARDWICKE  observed, 
that  it  was  perfectly  impossible,  at  a  time 
like  the  present,  to  prevent  the  expression 
by  Members  of  Parliament  of  their  senti- 
ments upon  subjects  of  such  deep  anxiety 
as  at  this  moment  engross  the  country ; 
and  he  thought  that  his  noble  Friend,  with 
the  views  which  he  took,  was  perfectly  jus- 
tified in  addressing  their  Lordships.  He 
gave  the  Government  credit,  since  they 
had  really  put  their  hand  to  the  work,  for 
having  made  great  exertions  towards  rais- 
ing forces  and  supporting  the  power  of  this 
country  ;  but  it  was  indispensable  that  the 
Government  and  the  country  should  not  be 
deceived  with  regard  to  the  position  in 
which  we  stood.  The  officers  who  would 
have  to  conduct  the  fleet  to  the  Baltic 
would  have  the  deepest  responsibility  im- 
posed upon  them,  and  all  their  energies 
would  be  required  to  bring  that  fleet  into  a 
proper  condition  to  meet  an  enemy.  He 
had  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  Go- 
vernment had  been  late  in  their  prepara- 
tions, and  that  great  labour  would  be  re- 
quired to  bring  the  fleet  into  a  state  to 
meet  a  force  of  thirty  sail  of  the  line, 
which  had  been  afloat  for  a  great  number 
of  years  and  was  in  perfect  discipline  and 
order.  He  believed  that  there  was  vast 
difficulty  at  this  moment  in  raising  seamen 
in  England.  That  was  no  secret;  it  was 
perfectly  notorious.  Our  ships  were  being 
manned  in  consequence  by  coast-guardsmen 
and  landsmen,  the  latter  of  course  quite 
unused  to  ships,  and  the  former  utterly 
unfitted  for  anything  but  deck  work,  and 
unqualified  to  go  aloft.  This  was  a  very 
serious  matter.  He  did  not  blame  the 
Government  for  it,  for  he  believed  that 
there  were  no  seamen  in  the  country.  It 
was  impossible,  however,  that  they  should 
deceive  themselves  upon  that  head,  and, 
as  to  saying  that  they  must  not  express  an 
opinion  upon  such  a  subject,  but  must  keep 
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it  as  a  great  secret,  it  was  absurd  to  sup- 
pose that  any  GoTemraent  could  venture  so 
far  to  muzzle  the  opinions  and  sentipaents 
of  independent  Members  of  Parliament. 

The  Eabl  of  WINCHILSEA  thought 
if  they  had  not  sufficient  sailors,  it  must  be 
owing  to  the  policy  whereby  the  sailors 
did  not  get  remunerative  wages ;  the  con- 
sequence being  that  America  was  enabled 
to  secure  the  services  of  the  sailors  which 
this  country  required ;  but  he  felt  certain 
that  the  spirit  which  had  ever  characterised 
the  British  nation  would  now  show  itself, 
and  that  they  would  never  want  a  sufficient 
number  of  sailors  to  man  the  ships  neces- 
sary for  their  defence.  Lest  his  silence 
on  a  former  occasion  should  be  construed 
into  an  approval  of  the  war  in  which  they 
were  engaged,  he  would  take  this  oppor- 
tunity of  saying  that  he  deeply  regretted 
that  a  quarrel  about  the  Latin  and  Greek 
Churches  should  be  the  cause  of  a  war, 
the  duration  and  expense  of  which  no  man 
could  calculate.  He  gave  Her  Majesty's 
Government  ample  credit  for  doing  all  that 
they  possibly  could  to  preserve  the  peace 
of  the  world ;  but  if  he  had  held  an  office 
in  the  Government  of  the  country  at  the 
time  when  this  aggression  took  place  be- 
tween those  two  Powers,  he  would  have 
endeavoured  to  get  France,  Austria,  and 
Prussia  to  enter  into  an  alliance  with  this 
country,  and  in  the  very  first  instance 
would  have  declared  to  the  Emperor  of 
Russia  that  they  would  not  interfere  in  his 
quarrel  with  Turkey,  but  that  if  the  chances 
of  war  should  place  the  dominions  of  Tur- 
key within  his  power,  the  four  Powers 
would  never  allow  one  inch  of  European 
Turkey  to  be  added  to  his  empire.  If 
that  declaration  had  been  made,  the  Em- 
peror of  Russia  would  never  have  taken 
the  steps  he  had  adopted,  not  only  in- 
Tolving  his  country  in  war,  but  creating 
also  the  chance  of  a  religious  war  being 
waged  in  Europe.  He  perfectly  coincided 
with  a  noble  Earl  (Earl  Grey)  not  then  in 
his  place,  but  who  had  spoken  on  a  pre- 
vious occasion  on  the  subject,  that  it  was 
totally  impossible  for  that  free  and  en- 
lightened country  to  uphold  a  Power  on 
the  very  verge  of  destruction,  and  that  if 
the  Christian  population  of  Turkey  would 
no  longer  submit  to  the  Government  of 
Turkey,  it  would  be  impossible  for  France, 
England,  Austria,  and  Prussia  to  resist 
them.  Was  it  unlikely  that  there  would 
be  a  change  of  opinion  in  this  country  on 
the  subject  of  the  war,  when  the  people  of 
England   found    that    they   were    acting 


against  the  Christian  population  of  the 
East,  who  were  determined  to  throw  off 
the  yoke  of  the  Turkish  Government? 
When  they  considered  the  aggressions 
which  those  Christians  had  endured,  it 
seemed  strange  that  11,000,000  of  them 
should  have  so  long  submitted  to  the  do- 
minion of  3.000,000  of  Turks.  When 
they  assisted  to  knock  off  from  the  Turk- 
ish empire  one  of  its  best  provinces, 
Turkey  became  so  weak  that  from  that 
moment  it  was  sure  to  fall.  He  had  at 
the  time  expressed  a  strong  opinion  which 
he  entertained,  and  which  had  become 
more  decided  every  day,  that  when  they 
took  possession  of  one  part  of  the  terri- 
tory of  the  Sultan,  it  would  have  been 
better  if  the  Powers  of  Europe  bad  united 
and  established  a  free  independent  Chris- 
tian empire  in  Constantinople.  Did  they 
suppose  that,  when  a  war  was  once  com- 
menced, the  Poles  and  Italians,  who  had 
been  groaning  under  the  yoke  of  a  tyran- 
nical Government,  and  who  had  possibly 
been  waiting  their  time,  would  not  come 
forth  and  endeavour  to  free  themselves 
from  that  oppression  ?  He  feared  we  were 
about  to  be  involved  in  a  war  of  a  character 
fearful  to  contemplate,  and  the  result  of 
which  no  man  could  foretell.  England's 
honour,  greatness,  and  independence  re- 
quired that  the  whole  force  of  the  country 
should  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  approach- 
ing struggle  —  may  God  grant  that  he 
might  prove  mistaken  in  his  anticipation 
by  the  speedy  termination  of  the  war  ! 
Motion  agreed  to, 

REMOVAL  OF  IRISH  PAUPERS. 

The  Earl  of  DONOUGHMORE  said, 
as  it  was  the  intention  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government  to  propose  the  abolition  of  the 
present  law  of  removal  in  England,  he 
thought  tbb  was  a  proper  opportunity  of 
bringing  under  the  attention  of  their  Lord- 
ships  the  hardship  and  injustice  which  the 
Irish  ratepayers  suffered  from  the  present 
state  of  the  law.  The  4  Will  lY.  and 
the  7  and  8  Vict  were  temporary  Acts  of 
Parliament,  authorising  the  removal  of  na^ 
tives  of  England,  Ireland,  Scotland,  and 
the  Channel  Islands  to  their  respective 
countries  when  they  became  chargeable  to 
a  parish.  Those  acts  being  radically  un- 
just, and  passed  only  to  meet  a  pressing 
emergency,  were  temporary,  and  were  re- 
newed from  time  to  time,  but  a  general 
permanent  Act  had  subsequently  been 
passed,  which  gave  magistrates  the  power 
of  removing  natives  of  Ireland  and  Scot- 
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land  to  tbeir  respectire  couo tries  when 
they  became  chargeable  to  the  poor  rates 
in  England.  This  Act  applied,  generally 
•peaking,  to  a  most  ignorant  and  unedu- 
cated class  of  persons  who  came  over  from 
Ireland  in  search  of  employment ;  and, 
vben  any  of  them  applied  to  an  English 
parish  for  relief,  it  was  yery  easy  for  the 
parochial  authorities  to  persuade  them  to 
go  before  a  magistrate  and  make  an  affi- 
davit which  they  did  not  understand ; 
and  then  the  unfortunate  persons  were 
immediately  put  on  board  a  steamer,  and 
sent  to  IreUud.  They  were  not,  however, 
sent  to  their  respective  parishes,  for  a  na- 
tive of  Galway  might  be  sent  to  Dublin, 
and,  according  to  the  present  law,  the  au- 
thorities at  Dublin  would  have  no  power  to 
remove  him  to  the  place  of  his  birth — to 
the  place  where,  in  justioo,  it  was  most 
proper  he  should  be  supported,  or  where 
be  might  be  certain  of  the  means  of  living 
without  being  obliged  to  have  recourse  to 
public  charity.  He  would  not  give  any 
opinion  with  regard  to  the  English  law  of 
removal,  but  he  believed  the  law,  as  it 
existed  in  Ireland,  was  generally  found  to 
work  fairly,  although  no  doubt  it  cast  upon 
some  of  the  large  towns  the  onerous  duty 
of  supporting  a  great  number  of  the  poor 
of  their  districts.  At  all  events,  it  got 
rid  of  a  considerable  amount  of  legal  ex- 
penses. The  present  law,  with  regard  to 
the  removal  of  paupers  from  England  to 
Ireland,  certainly  fell  with  great  injustice 
on  the  ratepayers  of  the  six  seaport  towns 
that  were  mentioned  in  the  Act,  to  which 
the  transportation  of  paupers  was  autho- 
rised. He  submitted  to  the  noble  Earl  at 
the  head  of  the  Qovernment,  that  if  he 
carried  out  his  intention  of  altering  the 
law  of  removal  in  England,  it  would  be 
manifestly  necessary  that  the  Act  autho- 
rising the  removal  of  Irish  and  Scotch 
paupera  to  their  native  countries  should  be 
repealed.  According  to  the  project  of  the 
Government,  if  a  native  of  x  ork  became 
chargeable  to  a  London  parish  he  could 
not  be  removed  ;  and  no  distinction  ought 
to  be  made  in  this  respect  between  a  native 
of  York  and  a  native  of  Dublin.  Why 
should  men,  whose  only  crime  was  that 
they  were  bom  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Irish  Sea,  be  subject  to  all  the  annoyances 
of  removal,  when  a  native  of  England  was 
to  be  allowed  to  reside  and  to  claim  relief 
in  any  part  of  the  kingdom  he  pleased  ? 
Aa  an  illustration  of  the  law  as  it  now 
stood,  he  would  mention  a  case  which  had 
occurred  in  Cork  about  a  fortnight  ago. 


A  woman  with  three  children,  who  had 
resided  for  twenty  years  in  London,  applied 
at  a  workhouse  in  London  for  temporary 
relief.  She  remained  there  for  three  months 
and  was  delivered  of  a  child ;  but,  as  soon 
as  she  was  strong  enough  to  bear  removal, 
she  was  sent  over  to  Ireland.  She  stated 
that  she  had  been  obliged  to  go  into  the 
workhouse  in  consequence  of  her  husband 
being  out  of  employment  for  a  short  time* 
and  that  she  had  been  forced  to  return  to 
Ireland  with  her  children  against  her  incli- 
nation, as  her  husband,  who  was  a  labour- 
ing man,  was  still  living  in  London.  This 
woman  had,  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the 
law,  been  humbugged  into  swearing  an 
affidavit  which  she  did  not  understand,  in 
order  that  she  might  be  shipped  off  to 
Cork.  This  was  not  a  solitary  instance, 
for  he  had  for  several  years  been  a  member 
of  a  board  of  guardians  in  Ireland,  and 
had  constantly  met  with  such  cases.  The 
Act  certainly  gave  an  appeal  to  the  Irish 
unions  ;  but  the  time  for  the  appeal  was 
limited  to  six  months,  and  a  great  deal  of 
time  w^s  often  lost  before  the  native  place 
of  the  pauper  could  be  discovered,  and 
then  it  was  necessary  to  collect  all  the  do- 
cuments on  the  subject,  and  transmit  them 
to  the  Poor-Law  fioard  in  London.  The 
answer  of  the  Poor-Law  Board  to  the 
parish  to  which  he  belonged,  on  one  of 
those  occasions,  was,  that  they  would  pro- 
secute the  appeal  if  J  001,  were  deposited 
as  security  for  the  costs,  and  he  had  ad- 
vised his  brother  guardians  to  keep  their 
lOOL  instead  of  spending  it  in  the  costs  of 
a  proceeding  over  which  they  would  have 
no  control,  as  the  question  in  dispute  would 
probably  be  ultimately  submitted  to  a  jury 
of  Middlesex  ratepayers,  whose  feelings 
would  be  in  favour  of  the  London  parish. 
The  noble  Earl  concluded  by  asking  whe- 
ther Her  Majesty's  Government  intended 
to  propose  the  repeal  of  the  Act  of  Par- 
liament which  authorised  the  removal  of 
Irish  paupers  found  in  England  to  their 
native  country  ? 

The  Earl  of  ABERDEEN  said,  he  was 
quite  ready  to  admit  that  the  state  of  the 
law  relating  to  the  removal  of  Irish  paupers 
was  very  imperfect  and  defective,  and  re- 
quired much  revision,  but  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  repeal  that  law  at  the  present 
moment.  In  the  other  House  of  Parlia- 
ment, an  hon.  Gentleman  had  moved  for 
all  the  correspondence  that  had  taken  place 
between  boards  of  guardians  and  the  Poor- 
Law  Board  on  this  subject.  That  Motion 
had  been  agreed  to,  and  that  information. 
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when  it  was  produced,  would  also  be  laid 
on  the  table  of  their  Lordships*  House. 
He  thought  that  information  was  quite  in- 
dispensable before  they  could  venture  to 
Eroceed  to  legislate  on  this  subject ;  and 
e  thought,  also,  that  it  would  be  expe- 
dient to  refer  it  to  a  Committee  of  this  or 
of  the  other  House  of  Parliament,  or, 
perhaps,  of  both ;  but  at  present  he  would 
say  no  more  than  that  he  fully  admitted, 
with  the  noble  Earl,  that  the  state  of  the 
law  required  revision  and  alteration,  and 
that  as  soon  as  the  materials  for  the  pur- 
pose were  in  their  possession,  it  would 
meet  with  the  attentive  consideration  of 
the  Government. 

Earl  FITZWILLIAM  said,  that  in 
England,  when  a  pauper  was  removable, 
he  was  removed  to  the  particular  parish  to 
which  he  belonged  ;  but  the  Irish  pauper, 
instead  of  being  removed  to  his  parish, 
was  shuffled  out  at  the  nearest  port  to 
which  the  ship  could  get.  The  present 
system  inflicted  a  great  grievance  not  only 
on  the  paupers,  but  on  the  ratepayers  of 
Dublin  and  the  other  ports  to  which  the 
paupers  might  be  sent. 

The  Earl  op  WICKLOW  must  express 
his  disappointment  at  the  answer  which 
had  been  given  by  his  noble  Friend  at  the 
head  of  the  Government  to  the  question 
of  the  noble  Earl,  for  he  did  not  think  it 
was  possible  that  a  Bill  to  prevent  the  re- 
moval of  English  paupers  could  be  framed 
without  tho  intention  of  extending  it  to 
the  United  Kingdom.  It  would  be  a  great 
injustice  if  a  Bill  were  passed  to  prevent 
the  removal  of  English  paupers,  while  the 
poor-law  authorities  were  left  at  liberty  to 
remove  Irish  and  Scotch  paupers.  The 
Bills  to  which  the  noble  Earl  (the  Earl  of 
Dououghmore)  had  alluded  were  of  a  tem- 
porary nature,  and  he  had  protested  against 
their  principle,  because  he  could  conceive 
nothing  more  unjust  than  that  a  person, 
having  been  encouraged  to  come  over  here 
to  assist  in  the  various  manufactures  or  in 
the  agriculture  of  the  country,  and  having 
remained  here  for  a  number  of  years,  and 
having  conducted  himself  well,  should, 
when  he  became  accidentally,  through  dis- 
tressed circumstances  or  ill  health,  charge- 
able upon  a  parish,  be  liable  immediately 
to  be  transported  to  his  own  country.  The 
injustice  was  enhanced  when  they  consi- 
derad  the  manner  in  which  it  was  done. 
The  authorities  had  power  to  transport 
the  paupers  into  any  of  the  ports  that  were 
mentiotied,  and  the  result  was  that  in  those 
towns  there  was  an  accumulation  of  pau- 
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pers,  with  whom  the  ratepayers  had  no 
more  connection  than  the  people  of  York- 
shire or  Devonshire,  or  of  any  part  of  this 
country.  He  hoped  what  his  noble  Friend 
meant  to  say  merely  was.  that  the  subject 
was  not  included  in  the  Bill  that  had  been 
introduced ;  and  he  hoped,  if  the  Govern- 
ment passed  that  Bill,  they  would  not 
allow  the  Session  to  pass  over  without  in- 
troducing an  auxiliary  Bill  to  **  prevent  *' 
the  gross  injustice  which  his  noble  Friend 
had  so  properly  introduced  to  their  notice. 
The  Earl  of  DERBY  thought  with  the 
noble  Earls,  that  the  answer  of  the  noble 
Earl  at  the  head  of  the  Government  was 
not  satisfactory.  The  noble  Earl  had  only 
expressed  an  intention  to  lay  on  the  table  of 
their  Lordships*  House  the  correspondence 
which  had  taken  place  between  the  Irish 
guardians,  respecting  their  paupers,  and  the 
Commissioners,  and  that  might  possibly  be 
of  no  use  to  their  Lordships  in  arriving  at 
a  conclusion.  He  must  say  that  he  con- 
curred with  the  noble  Earl  who  had  just 
sat  down,  that  the  questions  respecting  the 
general  law  of  settlement  and  that  of  re- 
moval were  so  intimately  connected  toge- 
ther, that  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to 
legislate  upon  the  one  without  legislating 
upon  the  other  also.  He  would  ask  tbe 
noble  Earl  at  the  head  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government,  with  reference  to  the  corre- 
spondence on  the  question  relating  to  the 
removal  of  Irish  paupers,  whether  he  in- 
tends to  produce  that  correspondence,  and 
to  proceed  with  that  Committee,  previoua 
to  legislating  on  the  subject  of  the  general 
law  of  settlement  in  England?  It  waa 
impossible  that  he  could  shut  his  eyes  to 
the  fact  that,  in  discussing  the  practical 
difficulties — whatever  the  principle  might 
be— in  discussing  the  practical  difficulties 
arising  out  of  the  matter  at  issue  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  law  of  settlement,  the 
question  as  to  whether  Irish  paupers  were 
to  be  included  in,  or  excluded  from,  that 
arrangement,  was  one  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance. It  was  an  element  essential  to 
the  construction  of  that  arrangement.  He 
quite  admitted  with  the  noble  Earl  oppo- 
site that,  if  they  were  to  abolish  the  laws 
of  removal  in  this  country,  and  to  make 
all  paupers  irremovable,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  to  make  an  exception  by  which  Irish 
paupers  were  to  continue  to  be  removable 
from  this  country  into  Ireland,  while  Eng- 
lish paupers  wera  to  be  irremovable  from 
one  part  of  the  country  to  another,  there 
would  be  an  unfairness  and  injustice  which 
would  produce  the  greatest  and  moat  well* 
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founded  dissatisfaction.  He  hoped,  at  all 
e?entfi,  that  in  legislating  upon  the  law  of 
settlement  in  England  Her  Majesty's  6o- 
yernment  would  make  up  their  minds  as  to 
whether  thej  intended  to  legislate  simi- 
larlj  for  Ireland;  and  that  they  would 
look  upon  the  question  as  one  hearing 
upon  Uie  three  kingdoms,  and  npt  only 
upon  this. 

Lord  MONTE AGLE  agreed  with  his 
noble  Friend^who  had  just  sat  down»[but  at 
the  same  time  thought  that  the  course  of 
the  Goyemment  was  a  rational  one.  The 
question  could  not  be  disposed  of  except 
by  an  inquiry  of  that  kind.  It  was  not  a 
question,  however,  that  would  require  much 
delay,  or  the  examination  of  many  wit- 
nesses, the  facts  being  so  few;  and  it 
would  be  merely  the  duty  of  the  Commit- 
tee to  consider  the  question  of  remedy. 
Unquestionably,  that  inquiry  should  take 
place  before  the  question  of  removal  of 
paupers  in  England  was  considered,  be- 
cause the  two  things  could  not  be  sepa- 
rated. A  great  delusion  existed  on  this 
subject  in  the  minds  of  the  great  bulk  of 
those  who  discussed  the  question.  The 
law  of  removal  was  considered  by  many 
persons  in  this  country  as  the  great 
protection  they  had  against  the  influx  of 
Irish  pauperism ;  but  he  was  prepared  to 
say,  however  paradoxical  it  might  sound, 
that  the  power  of  removing  Irish  paupers 
stimulated  the  movement  of  certain  classes 
of  paupers  into  this  country.  Every  man 
who  Tentured  into  this  country  was  certain 
that,  by  the  exercise  of  the  power  of  re- 
moval which  he  himself  had  the  means  of 
resorting  to,  he  would  be  sent  back  from 
this  country  free  of  expense.  They  knew, 
too,  that  the  time  of  removal  to  their  own 
country  depended  upon  themselves.  An 
Irish  pauper  might,  at  the  harvest,  have 
earned  wages,  and  remitted  those  wages  to 
Ireland  by  a  post-office  order ;  and,  having 
done  so,  might  apply  for  relief,  and  be 
transferred  to  Ireland  at  the  expense  of  the 
English  parish.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
enforcement  of  the  law  of  removal  was 
frequently  accompanied  by  the  grossest 
cases  of  oppression  and  abuse ;  but  it  was 
a  question  for  inquiry,  which  would  make 
the  matter  intelligible  to  the  people  of  this 
country. 

The  Earl  of  DERBY  said,  he  had 
not  got  an  answer  on  the  part  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government  as  to  whether  it 
was  their  intention  to  proceed  with  the  Bill 
relatiYe  to  the  law  of  settlement  pending 
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an  inquiry,  or  before  any  decision  can  be 
come  to  by  the  Committee. 

The  Earl  of  ABERDEEN  said,  it 
certainly  was  the  intention  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  do  so. 

The  Marquess  of  SALISBURY :  Be- 
fore the  inquiry  ? 

The  Ea^l  op  ABERDEEN :  Yes. 

THE  NAVY  LIST— QUESTION. 

The  Earl  of  HARDWICKE  rose  to 
put  a  question  to  the  noble  Earl  at  the 
head  of  the  Government  respecting  the 
Navy  Lists.  Their  Lordships  were  aware 
that  there  were  two  lists  of  admirals — one 
called  the  "  active"  list,  and  the  other  the 
« reserved  list."  The  active  list  con- 
tained the  largest  number  of  inactive  per- 
sons that,  perhaps,  could  be  found  among 
an  equal  number  of  gentlemen  taken  from 
any  other  class.  The  reserved  list  con- 
tained a  good  many  very  active  officers, 
perfectly  capable  of  doing  their  duty  in  the 
service  of  the  country.  Now,  the  Govern- 
ment having  determined  on  making  an 
inquiry  into  the  state  of  the  Army  List,  it 
occurred  to  him  that  it  would  not  be  im- 
proper to  ask  whether  they  intended  to 
institute  a  similar  inquiry  with  respect  to 
the  Navy  List?  If  the  noblo  Earl  was 
prepared  to  answer  the  question  in  tho 
negative,  he  entreated  him  to  let  the 
answer  be  inferred  from  his  silence,  be- 
cause he  (tho  Earl  of  Hardwicke)  was 
anxious  that  the  Government  should  not 
preclude  themselves  from  reconsidering  the 
subject.  It  was  possible  that,  upon  fur- 
ther and  more  matured  reflection,  the 
Government  might  be  of  opinion  that  the 
present  was  a  most  favourable  opportunity 
for  revising  the  Navy  List,  and  giving  to 
the  country,  in  the  active  list,  a  reality  as 
well  as  a  name.  The  noble  Earl  concluded 
by  asking  whether  the  Commissioners  who 
were  to  be  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
state  of  the  Army  List  were  also  to  inquire 
into  the  state  of  the  Navy  List  ? 

The  Earl  of  ABERDEEN  was  afraid 
that,  notwithstanding  the  request  of  the 
noble  Lord,  he  roust  answer  his  question  in 
the  negative.  He  must  say  that,  although 
Her  Majesty's  Government  had  granted  a 
Commission  to  inquire  into  the  promotions 
and  other  details  of  the  military  service, 
they  had  not  thought  it  necessary  to  adopt 
the  same  course  with  respect  to  the  Navy; 
and  for  this  reason,  because  this  very  sub- 
ject had  occupied  the  attention  of  various 
Commissions,  Committees,  and  Boards  of 
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Admiralty  over  and  orer  again,  and  very 
recently;  and,  therefore,  there  was  not 
the  least  reason  or  necessity  for  a  fresh 
revision  of  it.  He  could  only  say  that, 
after  the  most  full  and  patient  inquiry  into 
this  Buhject,  the  present  system  had  come 
to  he  considered  the  hest  practicahle.  The 
nohle  Earl  would  recollect  that  Her  Majesty 
had  the  power  to  set  aside  the  rules  of 
seniority,  and  to  select  any  officer  she 
pleased  for  her  service;  and,  with  that 
exception,  he  could  only  repeat,  that,  after 
consideration  given  by  all  preceding  Boards 
of  Admiralty,  and  by  Commissions  for 
the  purpose,  there  seemed  to  be  no  reason 
for  instituting  a  fresh  inquiry  into  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Navy  Lists,  as  proposed  by  the 
noble  Earl. 

House  adjourned  till  To-morrow. 
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GREAT  LONDON  DRAINAGE  BILL. 
Order  for  Second  Keading  read. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"  That  the  Bill  bo  now  read  a  second 
time." 

Mr.  W.  WILLIAMS  said,  be  felt  it 
his  duty  to  oppose  this  Bill.  The  measure 
had  been  introduced  last  Session  to  the 
House,  had  been  referred  by  the  House  to 
a  Select  Committee,  and,  after  every  fair 
consideration,  had  been  rejected.  He  be- 
lieved that  the  parties  who  supported  the 
Bill  were  little  better  than  a  body  of  spe- 
culators, and  the  mere  object  of  the  under- 
taking they  were  endeavouring  to  force 
upon  the  House  was  to  make  two  large 
sewage  drains  upon  either  side  of  the  river 
Thames.  He  held  in  his  hand  a  copy  of 
an  opinion  of  Mr.  Stephenson  on  the  sub- 
ject, who  stated  distinctly  that  to  do  what 
was  contemplated  by  the  promoters  of  the 
present  Bill  would  be  to  commence  at  the 
wrong  end.  The  noble  Lord  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Home  Department  was 
about  to  bring  before  the  notice  of  the 
House  a  measure  to  reorganise  the  Com- 
mission of  Sewers,  and,  under  present 
circumstances,  he  thought  that  it  would 
be  most  impolitic  to  countenance  such  a 
The  Ea/rl  of  Aberdeen 


scheme    as    the    present.     He  therefore 

moved  the  postponement  of  the  meaanre. 

Amendment  proposed — 

"  To  leave  ont  the  word  '  now/  and  at  the  end 
of  the  Question  to  add  the  words,  *  npon  this  day 
six  months.' " 

Mb.  WARNER  said  that,  at  a  time 
when  we  were  threatened  with  cholera, 
and  when,  in  all  probability,  that  disease, 
if  it  did  come,  would  rage  more  seriously 
than  ever,  he  thought  the  House  incurred 
a  very  serious  responsibility  in  refusing  to 
hear  parties  desirous  to  suggest  and  carry 
out  improvement  in  the  drainage  of  the 
metropolis.  He  considered  that  this  mea- 
sure, like  all  measures  of  a  like  impor- 
tance, ought  to  have  a  full  and  fair  inquiry, 
and  he  thought  that  the  hon.  Member  for 
Lambeth,  in  offering  the  opposition  to  the 
Bill  which  he  did,  was,  in  fact,  doing  little 
less  than  voting  for  the  introduction  of  a 
pestilence  which  we  all  ought  to  be  so 
anxious  to  ward  off. 

Sib  benjamin  HALL  said,  be  op- 
posed  the  Motion  for  the  second  reading  of 
the  Bill,  on  the  ground,  among  others, 
that  the  parties  who  now  stood  forward  as 
desirous  of  entering  into  the  speculation  of 
the  drainage  of  London,  an  undertaking 
which  would  require  an  expenditure  of 
2,000,000{.,  had  not  at  the  present  mo- 
ment, he  understood,  500f.  to  commence 
the  works  with.  As  a  specimen  of  the 
clauses  of  the  Bill,  one  of  them  was  to 
have  a  gnarantee  of  32.  per  cent  out  of 
the  local  rates.  He  never  heard  of  such 
a  measure,  and  it  would  be  monstrous  to 
let  it  pass.  There  never  was  such  a  Bill 
as  the  present  introduced  into  Parliament; 
and  at  the  present  time,  when  the  noble 
Lord  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
Department  had  promised  to  bring  in  a 
Bill  for  the  better  management  of  the 
sewers,  it  would  be  a  monstrous  thing 
if  that  House  were  to  permit  a  body  of 
speculators  to  take  npon  themselves  a 
task  which  they  had  no  means  of  carry- 
ing out. 

Mb.  DRUMMOND  said,  that  it  ap- 
peared to  him  there  was  at  least  one  body 
of  men  in  the  metropolis  of  considerably 
more  importance  in  their  own  eyes  than 
even  the  House  of  Commons  itself,  and 
that  was  the  select  vestry  of  Marylebone ; 
and  although  such  body  did  not  issue  blue 
books,  yet  they  had  put  forth  a  document 
complaining  of  this  Bill  more  grandilo- 
quent in  its  phraseology  than  even  the  de- 
spatches of  potentates  and  diplomatists 
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contained  in  such  boolES.     The  matter, 
howeTer,  before  the  House  was  simply  this 
-»that  we  had  been  threatened  with  cho- 
lera for  the  last  seven  or  eight  years,  and 
we  had  as  yet  done  absolutely  nothing  to 
check  its  adrances.     The  hon.  Gentleman 
who  began  the  opposition  to  the  measure 
stated  that  this  Bill  was  rejected  by  the 
Select  Committee  of  last  Session.     That 
statement  required  a  little    explanation. 
The  promoters  of  this  Bill  proposed  a  plan 
which  was  admitted  by  all  parties  to  be 
the  best  that  had  yet  been  proposed,  and 
the  reason  that  it  was  not  adopted  was 
because  each  parish  in  the  metropolis  could 
not  or  would  not  see  a  step  beyond  its  own 
immediate  interest,  and  would  not  incur 
the  risk  of  a   trifling  rate.     The  select 
Yestry   of  Marylebone — which   had  really 
no  more  interest  in  the  matter  than  any 
other  parish  in  the  metropolis — had,  as  he 
had  previously  stated,  issued  a  report  upon 
the  subject,  denouncing  the  present  scheme 
as  a  most  unjust  invasion  of  the  indepen- 
dence of  parishes.     The  present  Bill,  al- 
though rejected  by  the  Select  Committee 
last  year,   was   not   so  rejected   on   the 
ground   of  the  principle  upon   which  the 
sewers  were  proposed  to  be  constructed, 
but  because  the  promoters  sought  to  ob- 
tain a  guarantee  only  in  the  case  of  their 
own  dividends  not  coming  up  to  three  per 
cent.     The  very  company  which  had  for- 
merly opposed  the  Bill  had  now  adopted 
its  principle.     That  principle  was  perfectly 
intelligible,  for,  as  it  was  now  clear  that 
the  Thames  was  getting  dirtier  every  day, 
because  the  more  water  that  was  intro- 
duced into  the  dwellings  of  the  poor  the 
more  fllth  was  driven  into  the  Thames, 
this  company  proposed  to  make  two  large 
tunnels,  one  on  each  side  of  the  Thames, 
to  carry  off  the  sewage  without  letting  it 
go  into  the  river  at  all.     The  noble  Lord 
the  Home  Secretary  had,  by  a  coup  d*etat, 
blown  up  the  Commission  of  Sewers  the 
other  day,  and  now  they  were  told  that  he 
was  going  to  establish  a  new  Commission, 
Bomehow  or  other  based  on  the  representa- 
dve   system.     But  he   would    ask    what 
single  thing  had  ever  been  done  where 
that  representative  system  had  been  tried  ? 
Was  it  not  notorious  that  the  people  of 
Newcastle,  under  that  rSgime,  huEtd  never 
succeeded  in  washing  out  one  of  their  own 
dirty  alleys  ?     It  was  clear  that  if  it  were 
left  to   the  parishes  to   counteract    and 
thwart  one  another  nothing  would  ever  be 
done.    This  guarantee,  which  was  so  much 
talkod  of,  OD^  amounted  to  three  farihlDgs 


in  the  pound,  after  all ;  and  because  Mary- 
lebone would  not  give  even  three  farthings 
in  the  pound,  they  were  going  to  reject 
this  most  sensible  proposition  for  the  drain- 
age of  the  metropolis. 

Loan  SEYMOUR  said,  that  that  part 
of  the  scheme  which  proposed  that  there 
should  be  two  tunnels — one  on  each  side 
of  the  river — to  carry  off  the  drainage  had 
been  fully  approved  by  the  Committee 
which  sat  last  year;  but  on  the  second 
part,  which  proposed  to  render  the  sewage 
applicable  for  agricultural  purposes,  the 
evidence  had  totally  failed.  The  only  si« 
milar  case  which  was  brought  forward  was 
that  of  a  single  prison,  where  it  had  only 
been  tried  to  a  limited  extent ;  and  it  was 
considered  one  of  the  wildest  schemes 
possible  to  expect  to  raise  money  on  no 
other  guarantee  than  that  of  the  probable 
profit  to  he  made  by  the  conversion  of 
sewage  into  manure.  The  only  resource 
left  for  the  promoters  in  this  case,  was  to 
endeavour  to  obtain  a  guarantee  of  three 
per  cent  upon  their  expenditure,  and  to 
this  the  Committee  were  decidedly  op- 
posed. But,  with  respect  to  the  drainage 
of  the  different  districts  of  the  metropolis, 
the  proposed  Bill  would  be  perfectly  inope- 
rative, because  it  did  not  propose  to  con- 
struct any  cross  sewers  whatever,  but  left 
all  that  to  be  done  by  the  parishes ;  and 
the  whole  question,  therefore,  for  the 
House  to  consider  was,  whether  for  the 
sake  of  two  large  drains,  one  on  each  side 
of  the  river,  they  would  give  a  guarantee 
to  this  company  of  three  per  cent  for  ever. 
He  recommended  the  House  to  reject  the 
Bill,  and  not  send  it  again  before  a  Com- 
mittee. 

Sir  JOHN  SHELLEY  said  that  all 
the  parishes  of  Westminster  concurred 
with  Marylebone  in  opposing  this  Bill. 
This  was  certainly  a  very  inopportune 
time  to  bring  it  forward,  when  the  Govern- 
ment had  a  new  scheme  of  their  own  in 
contemplation. 

Lord  DUDLEY  STUART  said,  he 
must  defend  the  Marylebone  vestry  from 
the  imputations  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
West  Surrey,  (Mr.  Drummond).  They  op- 
posed the  Bill  on  principle,  and,  had  the 
guarantee  been  only  one  farthing  instead 
of  three  farthings  in  the  pound,  their  op- 
position to  it  would  have  been  just  as 
strenuous. 

Mr.  BOUVERIE  said,  he  thought  the 
House  ought  to  be  very  slow  to  reconsider 
the  decision  of  a  Committee  before  which 
the  same  scheme  had  been  fully  discussed. 
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He  would  remark,  also,  that  there  was  no 
guarantee  that  the  oompanj  would  actually 
proceed  with  the  works,  and  it  might  turn 
out  that  thej  would  only  occupy  the 
ground,  and  prevent  other  parties  from 
actually  carrying  out  an  efficient  system 
of  drainage.  For  these  two  reasons  he 
should  advise  the  House  to  reject  the 
Bill. 

Mr.  APSLEY  PELL  ATT  said,  it  was 
really  intended  to  carry  out  the  work,  for 
35,0002.  had  already  been  deposited  as  an 
earnest.  He  had  heard  no  objection  to 
the  Bill  from  the  south  side  of  the  rirer, 
and,  BO  far  as  Southwark  was  concerned, 
all  the  inhabitants  were  extremely  desirous 
of  seeing  any  scheme  carried  out  which 
would  relieve  them  fropa  the  present  dire* 
ful  state  of  things. 

Viscount  PALMERSTON  said,  that 
last  year  he  had  felt  disposed  to  look 
favourably  on  this  Bill,  because  he  had 
thought  that,  if  in  the  course  of  the  en- 
suing twelve  months  the  company  could 
really  accomplish  any  portion  of  the  great 
drainage  of  the  metropolis,  it  would  be 
desirable  that  they  should  be  allowed  to 
put  their  scheme  in  practice.  The  Bill 
then  failed,  however,  in  consequence  of  the 
objection  raised  to  the  guarantee  which 
was  demanded  by,  the  compi^ny,  and,  in 
the  present  state  of  things,  he  must  con- 
fuss  his  opinion  differed  from  that  which 
he  had  entertained  last  year.  He  was 
about  to  reorganise  the  Commission  of 
Sewers,  and  that  Commission  had  lately 
matured  a  plan  for  the  drainage  of  the 
metropolis  which,  upon  full  consideration, 
he  believed  to  be  a  good  one,  and  likely  to 
effect  the  objects  which  the  scheme  now 
before  the  House  was  intended  to  effect. 
He  thought  there  would  be  great  advantage 
in  the  drainage  of  the  metropolis  being 
effected  and  managed  by  one  central  de- 
partment in  some  degree  connected  with 
the  local  authorities.  Moreover,  if  it 
should  be  possible  to  realise  that  which, 
according  to  this  Bill,  might  be  realised — 
namely,  the  connection  of  the  drainage  of 
the  metropolis  with  some  commercial  ad- 
vantages from  the  transformation  of  sew- 
age into  manure — that  also  ought  to  be  in 
the  hands  of  Commissioners,  in  order  that 
any  such  profit  might  be  applied  for  the 
public  benefit,  in  diminution  or  relief  of 
the  rates  raised  for  the  construction  of  the 
sewers.  He  conceived  that  this  Bill  had 
no  chance  of  passing  through  a  Commit- 
tee with  the  guarantee  clause  which  it 
seemed  the  company  still  considered  it  ne- 
Mr,  Bouverie 


cessary  to  demand,  and,  therefore,  all 
things  considered,  so  far  as  he  was  con- 
cerned, he  should  be  disposed  to  negative 
the  second  reading  of  the  Bill. 

Lord  JOHN  MANNERS  said,  he  had 
understood  the  noble  Lord  to  say  that  the 
Commissioners  of  Sewers  had  projected  a 
plan,  but  the  public  were  under  the  im- 
pression that  the  noble  Lord  disapproved 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  Commissioners 
of  Sewers.  Perhaps  the  noble  Lord  would 
explain  whether  the  Commissioners  were 
in  a  position  to  cfirry  out  their  plan. 

Viscount  PALMERSTON  said,  the 
Commissioners  of  Sewers  had  matured  a 
plan  which  he,  upon  full  consideration,  had 
thought  might  probably  be  adopted  for  the 
great  arterial  drainage  of  London  in  par 
rallcl  lines,  or  at  least  in  some  relation  to 
the  course  of  the  Thames,  with  a  view  of 
preventing  the  sewage  of  London  from 
falling  into  tho  river.  The  points  upon 
which  he  had  differed  from  theCon^mission- 
ers  were  with  regard  to  the  detailed  manner 
of  constructing  the  subordinate  drainage. 
The  noble  Lord  was,  doubtless,  well  aware 
that  there  was  a  controversy  going  on  as 
to. the  relative  superiority  of  large  sewers 
with  room  enough  for  a  man  to  walk  in 
them,  and  sewors  of  a  circular  form  aud 
smaller  dimensions.  There  was  no  doubt 
that  the  last  were  the  cheapest  and  most 
economical,  and,  if  that  system  were  found 
equally  advantageous  in  other  respects,  it 
was  quite  clear  that  its  adoption  would 
save  a  great  deal  of  expense  which  would 
otherwise  have  to  be  incurred  in  draining 
the  whole  of  the  metropolis. 

Question,  '*  That  the  word  '  now  '  stand 
part  of  the  Question/'  put,  and  negatived: 
Words  add^. 

Main  Question,  as  amended,  put,  and 
agreed  to. 

Bill  piU  off  for  six  months. 

ORDNANCE  SURVEY  OF  SCOTLAND- 
QUESTION. 

Mr.  rich  said,  he  begged  to  ask  the 
right  hon.  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
whether  the  Report,  dated  the  10th  July, 
1851,  of  the  Select  Committee  on  the 
Ordnance  Survey  of  Scotland,  recommend- 
ed the  abandonment  of  the  six-inch  and 
the  adoption  of  a  two-inch  to  the  mile 
sc^le,  and  the  Treasury  Minute  thereon  of 
the  16th  December,  1851,  had  been  set 
aside:  and  also,  whether  any  steps  had 
recently  been  taken  for  authorising  a  sur- 
vey of  Scotland  upon  a  scale  exceeding 
twenty  inches  to  the  mile,  and  if  so,  whe- 
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thef  he  woulcf  submit  io  ParlUtnent  copies 
of  Any  cK>rt«8ponden<;e  tlial  may  have  taken 
place  respecting  such  survey,  together  with 
an  estimate  of  its  cost  ? 

The  CHANCELLOR  or  -raE  EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir,  in  answer  to  the  question  of 
the  hon.  Gentleman,  I  have  to  state  that 
the  Treasury  Minute  of  the  16th  Decern* 
ber,  1851,  which  was  itself  a  departure 
from  former  arrangements,  was  set  aside 
by  the  Government  of  Lord  Derby,  and 
that  upon  the  formation  of  the  present 
Government,  we  found  the  question  of  the 
Ordnance  surrey  of  Scotland  in  a  state 
that  appeared  to  require  further  considera- 
tion. Upon  going  into  the  question,  it 
appeared  to  me  that  it  required  a  recon- 
sideration as  a  whole.  There  was  no  prin- 
ciple laid  down,  and  no  conclusion  arrived 
at,  of  so  distinct  and  definite  a  character 
as  could  be  satisfactory  to  Parliament,  to 
the  Government,  or  to  the  conntry;  espe- 
cially considering  the  large  expenditure  of 
money  which  it  involved.  We  are  under 
the  impression  that,  while  the  original  scale 
of  one  inch  to  the  mi^e  was  a  scale  suffi«- 
cient  for  purposes  which  were  national  in 
the  strictest  sense,  the  scale  of  six  inches', 
which  was  adopted  as  an  extension  of  the 
original  scale,  was  not  sufficient  for  pur- 
poses of  a  purely  local  and  departmental 
character.  Neither,  as  far  as  we  are  able 
to  judge,  18  a  scale  of  twelve  itiches  suf- 
ficient for  such  purposes.  We  desired, 
therefore^  to  come  to  a  conclusion  upon  the 
question,  what  was  the  best  scale  to  adopt 
with  reference  to  the  survey  and  the  pro- 
duction of  a  map  that  should  be  satisfac- 
tory to  all  parties ;  but  it  would  have  been 
very  difficult  to  como  to  a  conclusion  on 
that  question  with  the  facts  as  they  stood 
before  us,  for  we  had  no  correct  means  of 
ascertaining  the  cost  of  the  survey.  The 
course,  therefore,  which  has  been  taken 
has  been  this — we  have  marked  out  certain 
particular  districts  of  the  country,  and 
those  districts  are  about  to  be  surveyed 
with  a  degree  of  minuteness  which  will 
make  the  survey  applicable  to  the  purposes 
of  a  map  upon  any  scale  that  may  be  de- 
sired. We  are  likewise  going  to  take  care 
that  the  expenses  of  the  survey  in  those 
districts  80  selected  shall  be  so  taken  ac- 
count of  as  to  enable  us  to  judge  of  what 
the  future  expenses  of  the  prosecution  of 
the  work  will  be.  Directions  have  also 
been  given,  that  whereas  the  survey  up  to 
the  present  time  has  bectn  conducted  simply 
by  the  officers  of  the  Ordnance,  working 
in  their  ordinary  manner,  upon  their  regu- 


lar salary,  two  other  methods  shall  be  tried 
in  the  selected  districts — one  of  them,  the 
method  of  contract,  properly  so  called,  by 
independent  parties,  and  the  other  the  me- 
thod of  piece-work  instead  of  day's  wages 
by  the  officers  of  the  Ottlnance  department 
itself.     We  believe  that  when  the  survey 
has  been  completed  in  these  districts  in 
the  manner  which  I  have  just  described, 
we  shall  be  in  a  condition  to  come  to  a 
conclusion  upon  the  mode  in  which  it  should 
be  prosecuted  throt^ghout  the  country ;  but 
the  question  is  a  very  large  one,  and  it  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  it  is  at  least  pos« 
sible  that  before  we  have  done  with  the 
whole  mass,  it  will  cost  the  country,  not 
some   hundreds   of  thousands,   but   some 
millions  of  money.     Under  these  circum- 
stances it  is  obviously  proper  and  right  to 
bring  it  under  the  full  view  and  considera- 
tion of  Parliament.     The  responsibility  is 
too  great  for  it  to  be  treated  merely  as 
a  departmental  subject,  and,  perhaps,  it 
would  have  been  desirable  that  even  at  an 
earlier  period  steps  should  have  been  taken 
for  bringing  it  under  the  consideration  of 
Parliament.     There  are  other  questions  of 
considerable  importance  besides  the  ques- 
tion of  scale.     One  of  these  is  whether  the 
scale  shall  be  less  or  more  than  that  which 
has  hitherto  been  adopted ;  another  is  with 
respect  to  the  practice  of  contouring ;  and 
the  third  is  whether  the  expense  of  the 
survey  is  to  be  defrayed  entirely  out  of  the 
Exchequer,   or   whether  the  principle  of 
local  contribution  is  to  be  called  in  aid. 
The  principle  of  local  contribution  was  a 
part  of  the  original  plan,  and  it  is  quite 
plain  that  if,  instead  of  making  the  survey 
sufficient  for  military  and  national  purposes 
only,  we  are  to  execute  it  upon  a  scale  for 
local  and  even   for  estate  purposes,   the 
principle  of  local  contribution  becomes  still 
more  just  and  appropriate  than  it  was  be- 
fore.    I  have  said  now,  perhaps,  as  much 
as  can  be  said  at  the  present  stage  of  the 
business ;  but  with  respect  to  the  second 
part  of  the  question  of  the  hon.  Gentleman 
(Mr.  Rich),  whether  any  steps  have  been 
taken  for  authorising  a  survey  of  Scotland 
upon  a  scale  exceeding  twenty  inches  to 
the  mile,  he  will  understand  that  particular 
directions  in  reference  to  certain  districts 
have  been  given  to  that  effect ;  and  with 
respect  to  the  production  of  papers,  I  may 
state  that  papers  on  this  subject  are  in 
preparation,  and  shall  be  submitted  to  Par- 
liament when  in  such  a  state  as  to  enable 
Parliament  to  form  a  judgment  upon  tlie 
whole  subject. 
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Colonel  DUNNE  said,  be  wished  to 
ask  if  he  was  right  in  understanding  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  to  have  said  that  the 
Government  of  Lord  Derby  did  not  decide 
upon  the  six-inch  scale,  and  did  not  order 
the  survey  to  be  pursued  upon  that  scale  ? 

The  chancellor  op  thb  BXCHE- 
QUER:  What  I  said  was,  that  the  Go- 
▼ernment  of  Lord  Derby  deviated  from  the 
Treasury  Minute  of  the  16th  of  December, 
1851 ;  which  Minute  was  itself  a  deviation 
from  former  arrangements.  The  deviation 
made  was  this  :  according  to  the  Minute  of 
the  16  th  of  December,  I85I9  the  order 
given  by  the  Treasury  was,  that  those 
counties  in  Scotland  which  had  been  ac- 
tually commenced  on  the  six-inch  scale, 
should  be  finished  on  that  scale ;  but  that 
all  the  rest  of  the  country  should  be  exe- 
cuted on  a  one-inch  scale.  The  GoTern- 
nient  of  Lord  Derby  deviated  from  that 
Minute — and  I  am  far  from  blaming  them 
for  having  so  deviated — to  the  extent  of 
ordering,  in  answer  to  petitions  or  memo- 
rials from  certain  counties  in  Scotland, 
that  the  six- inch  scale  should  be  extended 
to  certain  other  counties ;  but  no  general 
or  definite  decision  had  been  taken  when 
we  entered  upon  office. 

EMIGRANT  SHIPS. 

Mr.  J.  OTONNELL  said,  he  rose  to 
moTO  the  appointment  of  a  Select  Com- 
mittee to  inquire  into  the  recent  cases  of 
loss  of  life  on  board  emigrant  ships.  He 
wished  the  proposed  Committee  to  finish 
the  inquiries  of  the  Committee  of  1851 
on  this  subject.  Notwithstanding  the  Act 
which  had  been  passed  for  the  removal 
of  the  evils  connected  with  the  emigrant 
system,  they  had  broken  out  in  some  in- 
stances with  greater  virulence  than  ever. 
There  had  been  a  fearful  loss  of  human 
life  caused  by  sickness  on  board  passenger 
Tessels.  He  was  not  prepared  in  every 
instance  to  Touch  for  the  authenticity  of 
the  statements  he  was  about  to  make, 
but  he  bad  taken  them  from  several 
newspapers,  and  he  had  never  seen  their 
accuracy  called  into  question.  One  state- 
ment was  to  the  effect  that  a  number  of 
▼easels,  averaging  from  five  to  seven,  which 
sailed  between  Liverpool  and  America  last 
aatnmn,  bad  the  large  number  of  1,034 
deaths  on  board  during  the  passage,  those 
deaths  averaging  upon  the  total  number  of 
passengers  very  nearly  30  per  cent.  He 
really  thought  the  fact  that  within  the  short 
period  of  six  weeks  or  two  months  ao  great 
a  loss  of  life  should  have  occurred,  amoani- 


ing  to  80  large  a  number  of  the  passengen 
as  30  per  cent,  was  alone  a  fact  sufficient  to 
induce  that  House  to  institute  an  inquiry, 
in  order  to  see  if  they  could  not  ascertain 
whether  the  causes  of  this  loss  of  life  were 
to  be  traced  to  any  defect  in  existing  re- 
gulations, and,  if  so,  whether  some  plan 
might  not  be  devised  which  would  prevent 
such  lamentable  occurrences  for  the  future. 
As  it  might  be  said  that  he  ought  to  have 
gone  to  the  Government  offices  for  informa- 
tion before  bringing  a  Motion  forward  for 
the  appointment  of  a  Select  Committee,  he 
woula  at  once  state  that  he  had  done  80» 
and  that  he  had  endeavoured  to  obtain  in- 
formation from  every  quarter  he  thought 
likely  to  afford  it.      The  result  of  theae 
inquiries,  however,  led  him  to  believe  that 
information  could  only  be  obtained  by  call- 
ing witnesses  before  a  Committee  of  that 
House.     Indeed,  the  Board  of  Emigration 
and  other  departments  of  Government  de- 
clared that  the  regulations  at  present  in 
force  were  powerless  to  ensure  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  deaths  which  occurred  in 
vessels  going  to  America,  or  to  take  efil- 
cient  measures  of  precaution  against  them. 
Under  such  circumstances,  it  became  the 
imperative  duty  of  that  House  to  devise 
some  means  of  putting  into  the  hands  of 
Government  the  power  of  obtaining  a  full 
knowledge  of  all   these  matters,  and  of 
adopting  means  to  prevent  such  a  fearful 
loss  of  life.     He  would  suggest  that  ne- 
gotiations should  be  entered  into  between 
the  Government  of  this  country  and  that  of 
America,  in  order  that  some  well-concert- 
ed  scheme,  some  really  stringent  and  effi- 
cient superintendence,  should  be  organised* 
whereby  the  fullest  information  might  al- 
ways be  procured.     In  1851,  an  inquiry 
was  instituted  by  a  Committee  into  the 
condition  of  emigrant  vessels,  and  he  pr«>- 
posed  now  to  touch  upon  certain  matters 
which  had  not  particularly  engaged  the  at- 
tention of  that  Committee.   The  emigranta 
of  the  poorer  classes,  when  they  arrived  at 
Liverpool,  were  pounced  upon  by  a  set  of 
harpies,  who,  under  the  pretence  of  pro- 
coring  them  lodgings  and  shipa,  plundered 
them  of  money  which  they  could  ill  spare. 
The  Committee  of  1851  bad  made  inquiry 
into  the  supply  of  proviaionsv  and  the  man- 
ner of  cooking  them ;  but  the  labours  of 
the  Committee  had  been  inefficient  for  the 
purpose  of  procuring  a  separation  of  the 
sexes,  and  the  due  stowage  of  the  cargo, 
so  as  to  ensure  a  sufficient  amount  of  apace 
to  passengers.      He  proposed  lo  take  up 
the  inquiry  where  that  Coanihtoe  left  off. 
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Emigration  from  Ireland  was  going  on  to 
as  great  an  extent  as  ever,  if  not  greater. 
There  were  larger  remittances  sent  last 
year  for  emigration  purposes  from  per- 
sons who  had  emigrated  to  America  to 
their  friends  and  relatives  in  Ireland 
than  in  any  former  year,  and  emigra- 
tion in  the  spring  would  prohahly  go  on 
more  than  ever.  He  was  informed  that  no 
less  a  sum  than  hetween  70,0002.  and 
80,0002.  had  heen  remitted  to  Limerick 
alone,  and  that  large  sums  had  also  heen 
forwarded  to  Waterford,  Dublin,  Galway, 
and  other  towns  for  this  purpose,  and  that 
the  total  amount  exceeded  that  of  any 
former  year.  It  was  therefore  important 
that  something  should  be  done  to  secure 
the  health  and  safety  of  passengers  by 
emigrant  ships.  The  cholera  had  raged 
feariully  in  emigrant  ships  crossing  the 
Atlantic,  and  the  probability  that  the 
cholera  would  again  break  out  in  this 
country  io  the  summer  and  autumn  was 
an  additional  reason  for  taking  precautions 
against  the  pestilence  again  devastating 
our  emigrant  ships.  One  important  sub- 
ject of  inquiry  ought  to  he  the  want  oi  pro> 
vision  for  the  comfort  of  the  poorer  class 
of  emigrants  coming  across  the  Channel. 
Men,  women,  and  children,  coming  from 
Insb  ports  to  Liverpool  and  other  places, 
were  often  exposed  without  shelter  upon 
the  decks  to  the  beating  of  the  sea  in 
the  most  stormy  weather,  and  in  the  depth 
of  winter.  This  subject  was  not  handled 
by  the  Committee  of  1851.  They  admit- 
ted its  importance,  hut  a  Bill  was  then 
before  Parliament  which  promised  to  deal 
with  tha  subject.  However,  the  provi- 
sions for  the  protection  of  emigrants  were 
one  by  one  abandoned  in  the  progress  of 
that  BiU  through  Committee,  and  the 
14  kl5  of  VicL  chap.  79,  contained  no 
provision  relative  to  the  transit  of  the 
poorer  class  of  emigrants  across  the  Chan- 
nel. Thiswastbefirst  snbject  into  which  the 
Committee  ought  to  inquire  ;  the  second 
was  as  to  the  class  of  ships  taken  up  for 
emigrant  vess^.  They  were  often  vessels 
whieh  had  jost  bronght  home  a  cargo  of 
gnano,  of  hides,  or  of  old  rags,  and  were 
in  an  unwholesome  and  offensive  condition, 
which  rendered  them  totally  unfit  to  con- 
vey emigrants.  He  tmsted  that  steps 
wonld  be  taken  in  futnre  to  prevent  such 
inhuman  proceedings.  No  sufficient  care 
was  at  present  taken  to  see  that  emigrant 
ships  were  in  a  fit  state.  It  was  necessary 
that  aneh  ships  should  be  well  whitewashed 
below,  and  that  the  whitewash  should  be 


dry  before  the  passengers  went  on  board. 
Such  vessels  ought  to  be  examined,  not 
only  by  a  nautical  man,  but  by  one  of 
Lloyd's  surveyors  and  a  master  carpenter, 
to  test  their  seaworthiness.  The  next 
point  of  inquiry  before  the  Committee 
should  be»  whether  emigrant  vessels  should 
not  be  chosen  out  of  the  same  class  as 
Government  convict  vessels.  The  Govern- 
ment never  took  up  vessels  for  the  convey- 
ance of  convicts  unless  they  belonged  to  the 
two  first  classes,  known  at  Lloyd  s  as  A  1 
and  J&,  Yet,  it  was  from  the  classes  he- 
low  these  two  that  the  majority  gf  emi- 
grant ships  for  the  poorer  classes  were 
taken.  The  same  regulations,  too,  as  to 
the  amount  of  space  for  each  person  which 
the  Government  adopted  In  convict  ships 
ought  to  be  enforced  in  emigrant  ships. 
It  might  be  said  that  this  was  an  interfer- 
ence with  private  enterprise  ;  but  surely 
it  was  an  interference  in  behalf  of  human 
life  and  health,  and  that  had  always  been 
considered  by  the  Legislature  sufficient 
justification.  The  state  of  the  waterclosets 
on  board  the  lower  class  of  emigrant  ships 
also  required  some  regulation,  for  the 
abominations  that  took  place  for  the  want 
of  this  necessary  provision  could  not  be 
described,  so  cruelly  were  the  feelings  of 
decency  of  the  female  passengers  outraged. 
It  would  be  necessary  for  the  Committee 
to  examine  witnesses,  to  see  whether  the 
existing'  regulations  in  force  relative  to 
emigrant  ships  had  been  carried  out,  and 
particularly  whether  a  larger  number  of 
children  had  not  been  carried  in  some  of 
the  emigrant  ships  than  was  allowed  by 
the  Act.  The  law  provided  that  there 
should  be  a  space  of  six  feet  clear  between 
decks,  and  that  the  decks  should  be 
laid  carefully  upon  the  permanent  beams 
of  the  ship.  These  provisions  wore,  he 
was  told,  frequently  evaded,  so  as  to  pre- 
vent that  cleanliness  and  due  ventilation 
which  it  was  the  object  of  the  Act  of  Par- 
liament to  secure.  The  American  Legis- 
lature had  passed  an  Act  to  provide  for 
some  protection  to  the  hatchways,  so  as  to 
secure  to  the  passengers  due  access  to  light 
and  air.  In  the  English  emigrant  ships 
the  hatchways  were  flush  with  the  deck, 
through  wfaieh  the  spray  and  the  water, 
from  the  washing  of  the  decks,  often  found 
its  way  to  the  passengers  below.  In  bad 
weather  they  were  obliged  to  be  closed,  or 
very  nearly  so,  and  then  the  passengers  be- 
low were  deprived  of  light  and  ventilation. 
It  would  be  a  question  for  the  Committee  to 
consider  whether  some  kind  of  booby-hatch 
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could  notl)e  constructed  overtlie  hatch  ways, 
80  that  the  side  remote  from  the  wind  might 
he  kept  open.  The  Committee  might  call 
evidence  to.  inquire  whether  something 
could  not  he  devised  hetween  the  cumhrous 
house  erected  in  American  emigrant  ships 
and  the  hatchways  flash  with  the  deck  of 
Enorlish  vessels.  There  was  a  time  when 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  passage  money 
in  the  case  of  vessels  going  to  Sydney, 
was  retained  until  the  safe  arrival  of  the 
passengers  at  their  destination.  It  would 
he  matter  of  consideration  whether  that 
provision  should  not  he  revived — whether 
the  passage-money  should  not  be  paid  to 
the  credit  of  some  Government  officer  in 
the  sea-port  town,  either  entirely  or  in 
part,  ana  not  handed  over  until  the  British 
consul  had  reported  that  the  agent  who 
had  sent  them  out,  and  the  captain  of  the 
ship,  had  properly  performed  their  duty. 
If  any  loss  of  life  was  caused  by  the  mis- 
conduct of  the  charterers  or  their  servants, 
of  course  the  passage-money  would  be 
forfeited,  and,  if  possible,  returned  to  the 
relatives  of  the  unfortunate  sufferers. 
There  were  many  recent  cases  of  great 
loss  of  life  on  board  this  description  of  ves- 
sels, which  showed  the  necessity  for  some 
revision  of  the  regulations  applicable  to 
them.  He  would  quote  first  the  cases  which 
occurred  actually  in  vessels  sent  out  by  the 
Colonial  Land  Emigration  Commissioners. 

"The  Botameuf,  to  Melboarne,  1,405  tons, 
carried  764  passengers,  and  out  of  them  eighty- 
four  died.  The  vessel  had  bad  hospital  accom- 
modation, having  only  two  large  and  eight  small 
beds  provided.  The  Marco  Polo,  for  Australia, 
a  Tessel  of  1,625  tons,  and  which  was  very  much 
cried  up,  carried  887  passengers — fifty  more  than 
she  was  chartered  for — and  fifty-two  deaths  oc- 
curred on  board.  The  Wdnota,  1,442  tons,  also 
for  Australia,  had  758  passengers,  and  there  were 
forty-eight  deaths.  The  watercloset  and  hospital 
accommodation  was  bad ;  there  were  also  bad 
suet  and  bad  water.  The  Ticonderago  carried 
800  passengers ;  there  were  102  deaths,  and  she 
landed  300  sick." 

The  casualties  to  vessels  sent  out  by  pri- 
vate parties  were  but  too  notorious.  Then 
there  were  the  following  : — 

"  The  Victoria,  from  London  for  New  York,  60 
deaths  on  the  passage  last  autumn.  The  SouXh-- 
ampton,  ditto,  15  deaths.  The  Annie  Jane,  from 
Liverpool  for  Quebec,  the  9th  of  September,  1858, 
S80  passengers ;  lost  on  Barra  Island  on  the  25th 
of  September,  1853,  340  drowned.  The  Staff ord- 
shire,  for  North  America,  in  December,  1863, 
180  emigrants  drowned,  102  passengers  and  crew 
saved.  The  Calif omiot  from  Sligo,  on  the  18th 
of  September,  1853,  put  back  leaky,  and  some  of 
the  crew  deserted  for  that  reason,  and  were  taken 
and  put  in  prison.     She  went  to  sea  again  in  No- 
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vember,  and  three  or  four  days  afterwards  foun- 
dered. Out  of  60  -passengers,  in  two  boats.  Iff 
died  from  exposure.  A  few  di^a  after  the  Anni€ 
Jane  sailed,  an  emigrant  ship,  17  days  out,  put 
back  to  Liverpool,  with  47  deaths  fVom  cholera 
and  the  hold  full  of  cases.  Hot  water  waa  seHing 
on  board  at  M.  per  quart." 

Another  very  important  question  was,  whe- 
ther it  was  right  to  allow  passengers  to  be 
taken  out  on  more  than  one  deck.  In  some 
cases,  there  was  a  practice  of  stowing  pas- 
sengers in  cabins  hastily  constructed  on  the 
upper  deck ;  that  was  a  system  which  he 
thought  ought  to  be  put  an  end  to.  In 
most  cases  passengers  were  stowed  on  what 
was  termed  the  main  deck,  but,  in  some 
instances,  they  were  stowed  on  the  deck 
below  that  again.  Those  lower  decks  were 
very  confined,  and  there  was  scarcely  any 
chance  of  proper  ventilation.  It  was  a 
matter  of  very  grave  consideration  whe- 
ther that  system  ought  to  be  allowed  any 
longer,  for  there  was  scarcely  a  single  case 
of  vessels  carrying  out  emigrants  on  two 
decks — one  above  the  other — in  which 
disease  had  not  broken  out  and  proved 
fatal.  He  also  thought  it  desirable  that 
this  description  of  vessels  shonid  not  sail 
between  the  months  of  October  and  AprO, 
inasmuch  as  vessels  so  crowded  were  by 
no  means  adapted  to  overcome  the  dangers 
of  the  Channel  and  the  passage.  On  these 
points  a  gentleman  acquainted  with  emi- 
gration details  for  the  last  thirty  years, 
wrote  : — 

* 

"  The  greatest  amount  of  mortality  always  oc- 
curs on  board  of  emigrant  vessels  with  passengers 
on  more  than  one  deck.  At  any  rate,  at  certain 
seasons  of  the  year  the  use  of  a  second  deek  should 
be  entirely  forbiddei\g  Passenger  ships  should  not 
be  allowed  to  attempt  the  Toyage  to  America 
during  the  winter  months.  The  great  source  of 
all  the  neglects  and  evils  is  paying  the  passage- 
money  beforehand.  The  Legislature  ought,  at 
least,  to  provide  that  the  passage-money  of  emi- 
grants dying  from  obvious  neglect  or  ili-treatment, 
should  bo  refunded." 

Another  experienced  person  wrote  :«— 

"  One  great  cause  of  sickness  and  death  Is  the 
permission  to  carry  passengers  below  the  main 
deck.  Only  fancy  country  people  coming  in  from 
pure  air,  kept  for  several  days  in  dirty  lodging- 
houses  in  LiTcrpool,  and  then  crowded  in  a  pas- 
senger ship,  with  neither  light  nor  yentilation  on 
the  second  or  lower  deck." 

And  the  Colonial  Land  and  Emigration 
Commissioners  themselves  said  in  their 
Report  of  1852,  yol.  98  of  Accounts  and 
Papers : — 

"  In  CTery  two^ecked  ship  which  has  yet  reach- 
ed Australia,  a  mortality  has  taken  place  unpre- 
cedented during  the  many  years  we  have  been 
engaged  in  senifing  out  emigrants," 
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Surely,  ft  was  the  dcttjr  of  that  Hoase  to 
inquire  into  the  matter,  and  examine  com- 
petent parties,  so  as  to  obtain  the  materials 
which  wonld  enable  them  to  judge  whether 
it  was  not  absolutely  necessary  to  prohibit 
Tessels  from  taking  emigranta  on  more  than 
one  deck.  On  a  preyions  occasion  it  had 
beeB  urged  that  the  rush  of  emigration  was 
so  great  that,  if  restrictions  of  that  nature 
were  placed  on  the  ressels,  it  would  in- 
crease the  price  of  the  passage  to  a  degree 
that  wonld  cause  great  inconvenience,  but 
that  reason  did  not  exist  to  the  same  extent 
now.  He  thought  human  comfort,  human 
health,  and  human  life  had  paramount 
claims,  and,  howerer  good  that  reason 
might  haTe  been-  when  economists  and 
theorists  considered  the  great  object  was 
to  get  rid  of  the  Irish  population,  it  did 
not  retain  the  same  force  now,  when  labiour 
was  abundant,  wages  high,  and  the  country 
needing  the  seryices  of  all  who  were  willing 
to  fight  her  battles.  The  Committee  ou^ht 
also  to  go  into  the  question  of  what  kmd 
of  officers  should  bo- entrusted  with  the 
command  of  emigrant  ships.  The  last  case 
he  should  allude  to  was,  that  most  distress- 
ing case  of  the  loss  of  the  Ta^lew^,  and 
he  would  ask  any  one  who  had  read  the 
clear  and  able  Report  of  Captain  Walker 
upon  that  subject,  whether  a  case  had  not 
been  made  out  for  legislative  interference. 
That  was  a  case  in  which  a  captain  had 
received  his  certificate,  but  was  allowed  to 
proceed  to  sea  in  a  vessel  which  proved 
unseaworthy ;  for  it  was  distinctly  proved 
that  the  error  in  her  compasses  had  not 
been  ascertained.  It  was  true  that  the 
ship  had  been  swjing,  but  that  was  two 
months  before  she  sailed,  and  not  after  her 
cargo  was  put  on  board.  No  account  was 
taken  of  other  disturbing  causes,  and  the 
proper  tables  of  errors  had  not  been  sup- 
plied. They  had  not  been  twenty-four 
hours  at  sea  when  it  was  necessary  to 
wear,  and,  in  wearing,  the  vessel  took  a 
full  hour  coming  rouud  and  ran  four  or  ^ve 
miles  to  leeward.  He  spoke  with  diffidence 
on  that  point,  but  be  thought  a  vessel  could 
hardly  be  called  seaworthy  which  took  so 
much  room  for  that  purpose.  He  recom- 
mended the  Report  of  Captain  Walker  to 
their  serious  attention,  for  it  would  show 
them  that  this  large  vessel,  of  nearly  2,000 
tons  measurement,  had  only  thirty-two  able 
seamen,  thirteen  ordinary  seamen,  and  six 
boys,  just  half  the  number  there  ought  to 
have  been.  The  twenty  or  twenty-two 
passenger  stewards  would  be  only  lum- 


bering the  deck  in  bad  weather,  and 
would  be  of  no  avail  whatever.  In  that 
Report  of  Captain  Walker,  he  conceived, 
thero  were  ample  grounds  for  inquiry  into 
this  subject  by  a  Committee,  and  for  legis- 
lation by  that  House.  A  gentleman  who 
had  visited  the  scene  said,  that  in  his  judg- 
ment the  captain  had  manifested  utter  in- 
competency, by  the  measures  he  adopted 
when  he  found  himself  close  to  land.  He 
should  have  cut  away  the  mizen-mast,  to 
see  if  she  could  be  brought  to,  and  if  that 
failed,  he  should  have  simply  hove  the  sails 
back  upon  her,  and  she  would  have  drifted 
six  miles  clear  of  any  land,  when  she  could 
have  been  "wore  "  round  with  ease.  If  it 
were  said  they  were  appointing  a  Commit- 
tee close  upon  the  heels  of  the  Committee 
of  1851,  his  answer  was,  the  Americans 
were  doing  the  same  thing.  In  the  last 
two  years  the  American  Congress  had 
passed  three  Acts  for  the  better  regulation 
of  emigrant  vessels,  and  the  masters  of  our 
vessels  coming  from  America  were  obliged 
to  conform  to  them,  and  give  more  accom- 
modation than  out*  law  required.  Notwith- 
standing that  America  had  legislated  better 
and  oftener  than  we  had,  they  did  not  think 
they  had  done  enough,  and  had  just  ap- 
pointed another  Committee,  which  had  ad- 
dressed circulars  to  merchants  and  ship- 
owners throughout  the  Union,  asking  for 
information,  ia  reply  to  a  series  of  fourteen 
questions,  ahd  for  any  additional  facts 
within  their  experience.  That  House  would 
be  only  imitating  the  humanity  of  the  Ame- 
rican Legislature,  if  they  appointed  a  Com- 
mittee, and  gave  full  scope  to  this  inquiry. 
He  should,  therefore,  without  further  ob- 
servation, and  thanking  them  for  their  at- 
tention, move,  in  the  terms  of  thB  notice, 
for  the  appointment  of  a  Select  Com- 
mittee. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed — 

"That  a  Select  Committee  be  ftppointed  to 
inquire  into  the  recent  cases  of  extensive  loss  of 
life  aboard  Emigrant  Ships,  whether  by  sickness, 
wreck,  or  other  causes;  and  generaUy  into  the 
sufficiency  or  otherwise  of  the  existing  regulations 
for  the  health  and  protection  of  Emigrmnts  from 
the  United  Kingdom." 

Mr.  FREDERICK  FEEL  said,  that 
some  of  the  remarks  of  the  hoo.  Mem- 
ber for  Clonmel  might  lead  to'  the  con- 
clusion that,  not  only  was  there  some 
defectiveness  in  the  law  relating  to  pas- 
senger ships,  but  that  there  had  also 
been  some  remissness  on  the  part  of  the 
officers  charged  with  the  administration  of 
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that  law.  Now,  bo  far  as  the  admibis- 
tration  of  the  existing  law  was  coucerned, 
he  (Mr.  Feel)  could  entertain  no  objec- 
tion whatever  to  anj  inquiry  the  House 
might  think  proper  to  institute.  He  felt 
confident  that,  however  strict  and  search- 
ing ^e  inquiry  might  be,  it  would  clearly 
be  shown  that  those  duties  which,  under 
the  existing  Passengers*  Act*  bad  de- 
volved upon  the  Emigration  Commission- 
ers, or  the  emigration  agents  in  different 
parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  had  been 
discharged  in  the  roost  satisfactory  manner, 
and  in  a  mode  which  he  could  confidently 
say  had  resulted  in  ensuring  a  degree  of 
safety  and  comfort  to  the  emigrants  which 
only  a  short  time  back  would  have  been 
thought  wholly  unattainable.  The  hon. 
Gentleman  had  anticipated  the  principal 
objection  which  he  had  to  tbe  adoption  of 
his  proposition  in  the  form  in  which  he  bad 
presented  it  to  the  House :  it  was  that  the 
whole  subject  of  the  law  relating  to  pas- 
sengers had  been  most  fully  and  very  re- 
cently inquired  into.  He  referred,  of 
course,  to  the  Committee  which  had  been 
^pointed  in  the  year  1851.  That  Com- 
mittee had  gone  into  the  whole  case— had 
put  a  great  variety  of  questions — had  laid 
before  the  House  a  Parliamentary  Paper  of 
unusual  bulk — and  had  presented  a  Reiport 
containing  very  valuable  suggestions.  Now, 
if  nothing  had  been  done  in  consequence  of 
that  Report,  it  might,  perhaps,  not  have 
been  inexpedient  to  appoint  another  Com- 
mittee with  the  view  of  recalling  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  to  the  recommendations 
there  made ;  but,  in  consequence  of  the  in- 
vestigations of  the  Committee  of  1851,  a 
measure*  avowedly  based  upon  their  Re- 
port, was  brought  into  the  House  in  the 
Session  of  1852,  and  that  measure  was 
passed,  and  was  now  the  law  of  the  coun- 
try. That  measure  re-enacted  the  greater 
part  of  the  then  existing  law  with  regard 
to  passenger  ships,  which  had  been  found 
unobjectionable  and  perfectly  adequate  for 
the  purpose  for  which  it  was  designed,  and 
the  Amendments  then  incorporated  in  the 
Passengers'  Act  were  founded  in  a  great 
measure  upon  the  suggestions  of  the  Uom- 
mktee  oC  1851,  and  were  undoubted  im- 
provemeats  upon  the  previouB  law.  He 
would  not  attempt  to  enumerate  those 
AmeDdments  specifically,  but  they  pro- 
vided for  such  matters  as  the  proper  oepa- 
ration  of  the  sexes,  the  adoption  of  an  im- 
proved scale  of  diet,  the  issue  of  provisions 
in  a  eodked  state,  and  medical  isspectioD 
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on  the  voyage.  Those  provisions  had  as  yet 
been  in  operation  for  eighteen  months  only, 
and  he,  therefore,  thought  that  a  fair  oppor- 
tunity had  scarcely  been  afforded  of  judging 
of  their  efficiency;  but  he  could  say  that,  so 
far  as  they  had  been  tried,  they  had  been 
found  most  serviceable,  and  that  the  emi- 
grants derived  considerable  advantage  from 
them.  The  hon.  Member  for  Clonmel  had 
also  anticipated  another  objection  which 
might  be  made  to  his  Motion,  as  to  the 
extent  to  which  Government  inte^rference 
should  i>e  carried.  It  must  be  admitted 
that  the  case  of  the  passenger  trade  was  au 
exceptional  case,  which  justified  the  inter- 
ference of  the  Govemmeut  with  tbe  private 
enterprise  of  shipowners  and  charterers  of 
vessels,  and  the  principle  of  that  interfe* 
rence  was  simply  to  protect  the  interests 
of  the  great  bulk  of  the  emigrants  from 
this  country — the  Irish  emigrants — who 
were  so  poor  and  helpless  as  to  be  in- 
capable of  ensuring  the  consideration  to 
which  they  were  entitled.  He  (Mr.  Peel) 
must  say,  however,  th^ft  there  was  n 
limit  beyond  which  Government  interfe- 
rence ought  not  to  be  carried,  and  his  own 
opinion  was,  that  Government  interference 
in  thb  matter  had  been  carried  as  far  as  it 
well  could  be  carried.  It  appeared  to  him 
that,  if  they  were  to  interfere  to  a  further 
extent,  and  to  enter  into  all  the  points 
touched  upon  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
Clonmel»  tbe  whole  responsibility  of  eou- 
gration  would  be  thrown  upon  the  Qovem* 
ment,  and  the  emigrants  would  be  deprived 
of  that  protection  which  they  derived  from 
the  interest  which  the  private  shipowner 
had  in  the  success  of  his  spcculationa.  The 
hon.  Member  for  Clonmel  had  said  that  the 
Committee  for  which  he  new  moved,  was 
intended  to  be  mer^y  supfdementary  to  the 
Committee  of  1851 ;  but  he  (Mr.  Peel) 
thought  that  every  point  alluded  lo  by  the 
hon.  Gentleman,  with  the  exc^>tion  c^  the 
removal  of  emigrants  from  Ireland  to  Liver- 
pool, or  their  port  of  embarkation,  had  been 
inquired  into  by  the  Committee  of  1851. 
and  the  recommendations  of  that  Commit- 
tee had,  as  far  as  possible,  been  embodied 
in  the  Act  of  Parliament.  Some  of  the 
recommendations  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Clonmel  appeared  to  him,  he  confessed, 
hardly  practicable.  He  (Mr.  Peel)  under- 
stood the  hon.  Gentleman  to  prc^MMo  that 
no  vessels  should  be  employed  to  carry 
emigrants  but  such  as  woidd  have  been 
taken  up  by  the  Government  for  the  pur- 
pose of  conveying  convicts  from  this  eouA- 
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tiy.  There  was,  howoTer,  scarcely  any 
aimilaritj  between  the  two  caaes.  The 
jeonTict  ships  were  employed  to  remove 
coDFicts  from  this  country  to  Australia, 
and  it  was  obTioue  that  when  Europeans 
were  to  be  conveyed  through  a  tropical 
climate^  a  distance  of  16,000  or  18,000 
miles,  they  required  larger  space  and  better 
provision  for  accommodation  and  ventilation 
on  board  ship  than  emigrants  who  were 
only  con?eyed  2,000  or  3,000  miles  across 
the  North  Atlantic  to  America.  The  hon. 
Gentleman  bad  also  referred  to  the  case  of 
remittances.  The  Committee  of  1851  re« 
ported  that  the  remittances  were  then  very 
lai^,  amountingt  he  believed,  to  nearly 
1.000,000{.  a  year;  that  they  were  made 
through  houses  of  established  credit ;  and 
that,  whatever  might  have  been  the  malprac- 
tices which  once  existed,  the  plan  h^d  then 
been,  in  a  great  measure,  systeroatised, 
and  that  it  seldom  happened  that  the 
friends  of  intending  emigrants  from  Ire- 
land paid  their  passage-money  to  persons 
who  were  unable  to  guarantee  such  passi^. 
The  hon.  Member  for  Glonmel  had  also 
made  some  remarks  with  regard  to  the 
seaworthiness  of  emigrant  ships.  He  (Mr. 
Peel)  was  not  aware  that  any  emigrant 
vessel  had  left  this  country  in  an  unsea- 
worthy  state.  The  existing  law  contained 
full  provisions  on  that  sul^ect.  It  required 
an  inspection  of  the  vessels  by  a  respotasible 
Government  officer,  and  he  believed  that 
inspection  was  carefully  made  in  the  case 
of  every  emigrant  ship  that  left  this  coun- 
try. The  first  part  of  the  hon.  Gentleman *s 
Motion  referred  to  the  extensive  loss  of  life 
0a  board  of  emigrant  vessels  in  the  autumn 
of  the  last  year  and  the  commencement  of 
the  present  year  from  shipwreck,  disease, 
and  other  causes.  He  (Mr.  Peel)  thought, 
however,  that  the  House  would  be  led  to 
an  erroneous  eondosion  if  it  were  to  ac- 
cept, wtthont  considerable  qu^ification,  the 
recent  disasters  at  sea  as  affecting  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  Passengers'  Act.  It  most 
be  remembered,  with  respect  to  the  deaths 
from  sickness  on  board  emigrant  ships, 
that  last  year  the  cholera  existed  in  this 
eomkity  and  on  the  Continent;  that,  nn- 
donbtedlj,  many  poor  persons  went  on 
board  emigrant  ships,  carrying  with  them 
the  seeds  of  disease,  and  that  such  disease 
was  lamented  by  the  crowding  together  of 
a  number  of  peofrfe  in  a  confined  spsce. 
What,  however,  was  the  conrse  adopted 
by  the  Ckvernment  when  they  received 
iotelligoaeo  of  the  ravages  of  disease  on 


board  emigrant  vessels  ?     The  Emigration 
Commissioners  at  once  published  a  notice, 
warning  persons  that  they  exposed  them- 
selves to  great  risk  by  embarking  on  board 
emigrant  ships  during  the  prevalence  of 
the  cholera  in  this  country,  and  advising 
them  to  postpone  their  departure.  That  no- 
tice was  circulated  very  generally  through- 
out Ireland  and  the  Continent,  and  he  be- 
lieved that  it  almost  entirely  put  a  stop 
to  emigration.    So  much  so  be  understood 
from  the  Emigration  Commissioners  that, 
at  the  time,  great  difficulty  was  found  in 
procuring  the  complement  of  passengers  for 
some  vessels  which  were  then  prepared  to 
sail  from  Liverpool.     With  respect  to  the 
wreck  of  emigrant  ships,  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  during  the  last  autumn  the 
weather  in  the  Atlantic  had  been  unusually 
rough.    Indeed  he  had  been  informed  that 
such  tempestuous  weather  had  rarely  been 
known  in  the  Atlantic.     He  had  only  that 
morning  read  a  Report  from  the  emigration 
agent  for  Canada,  in  which  it  was  stated 
that  the  average  duration  of  the  voyage 
from  this  country  to  Canada  for  many  years 
past  had  been  thirty-nine  days,  while  in 
1853  the  average  duration  of  the  ))ass8ge 
had  been  forty-eight  days.   This  statement, 
showing  that  the  average  duration  of  the 
voyage  had  been  increased  by  nine  days 
during  the  last  year,  proved  clearly  that 
the  weather  must  have  been  unnsually  tem- 
pestuous and  unfavourable.     No  doubt,  in 
consequence  of  this,  the  emigrants  had  had 
to  endure  considerable  suffering  and  priva- 
tion.    The  hon.  Member  for  Clonmel  had 
adverted  particularly  to  the  loss  of  the  ship 
Taylew^  and  he  understood  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman to  say  that  that  case  showed  the 
necessity  of  Government  interference  with 
regard  to  the  selection  of  captains  to  com- 
mand emigrant  vesseku      That  instance, 
however,  was  one  in  which  the  captain  ap- 
peared to  be  a  person  who  had  had  great  ex- 
perience in  his  profession;  and  he  thought, 
if  the  hon.  Member  read  the  Report  of  the 
Government  officer.  Captain  Walker,  who 
had  been  sent  down  by  the  Board  of  Trade 
to  inquire  into  the  circumstances  connected 
with  the  loss  of  the  TayleuTf  he  would  see 
that  the  loss  of  that  ship  was  attributable 
to  causes  which  could  hardly  be  brought 
within  the  reach  of  any  legislation.     The 
Report  stated  that  there  could  be  no  doubt 
the  loss  of  the  Tayleur  was  attributable  to 
the  variation  of  the  compass,  caused  by  the 
ship  being  built  of  iron;  aVid  that,  while  the 
captain  was  apparently  steering  his  vessel 
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in  a  direction  which  wdtrl^  hftt«  tttketi  her 
safely  ont  of  the  channel,  he  was;  hi  cbnse- 
quence  of  not  heing  aware  of  the  variation 
of  the  compass,  steei^ng  directly  npon  the 
coast  of  Ireland.  The  great  question  at 
issue,  however,  was  this :^-^ Was* it  really 
the  case  that  there  was  a  large  wo^talit^ 
on  board  emigrant  vessels  fh>m  this  country 
to  all  parts  of  the  world,  either  from  wreck, 
sickness,  or  any  other  cause?  The  Emi* 
gration  Gommissionevs  had  given  him  a  re- 
turn of  the  number  of  passenger  emigrants 
who  had  lefi  this  country  during  1652  and 
1853,  since  the  new  law  came  into  opera- 
tion ;  and  he  thought  the  House  would  be 
surpriseld  to  hear  what  a  small  proportion 
of  the  immense  number  of  emigrants  had 
lost  their  lives  by  shipwreck.  No  less  than 
792,983  persons  left  this  country  in  the 
year  185^-53,  and  of  that  number  only 
510,  or  6-lOOth  parts  of  1  in  every  100, 
lost  their  lives  by  shipwreck.  Then,  with 
regard  to  th«  general  mortality : — he  would 
take,  in  the  first  place,  the  emigration  to 
Australia,  which  was  partly  assisted  and 
partly  unassisted,  the  unassisted  emigration 
havfng  sprung  up  entirely  since  the  passing 
of  the  Passengers'  Act^  In  1852  the  mor- 
tality on  board  the  Government  contract 
vessels,  taken  up  by  the  Emigration  Com- 
missioners,  was  undoubtedly  considerable, 
amounting  to  four  per  cent ;  but  what  was 
the  cause  of  that  large  mortality  ?  It  was 
referrible,  he  conceived,  to  causes  which 
were  quite  beyond  any  legislative  provision. 
The  Commissioners,  at  the  request  of  per- 
sons who  were  acquainted  with  the  Aus- 
tralian Colonies,  relaxed  the  regulation 
with  respect  to  the  number  of  children 
conveyed  by  their  vessels ;  they  agreed 
to  take  families,  including  a  large  num- 
ber of  children,  under  the  beKef  that 
such  persons  would  be  least  likely  to  re- 
sort to  the  gold  diggings  ;  and  be  had 
not  the  slightest  doubt  that  at  least  three 
and  a  half  per  cent  of  deaths  out  of  the 
four  per  cent  consisted  of  children.  There 
was  another  cause  of  mortality  which  had 
since  been  removed.  In  1852,  the  rate 
of  freight  being  extremely  high,  it  was  im- 
possible for  the  Commissionera  to  obtain  the 
nsual  class  of  vessels ;  they  were  therefore 
compelled  to  take  very  largo  ships  with 
two  decks ;  and  the  four  vessels  mentioned 
by  the  hon.  Member  for  Olonmel  were  the 
double-decked  ships  chartered  by  the  Com- 
missioners, in  which  the  greatest  mortality 
bad  occurred.  Since  that  time,  however, 
the  Commissioners  had  discontinned  taking 
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up  veiisels  with  two-passenger  deck^,  and, 
in  consequenccr  of  their  having  ascertained 
that  the  mortality  on  board  emigrant  ships 
steadily  increased  in  proportion  to  the  size 
of  the  vessels,  they  had  resolved  upon  not 
despatching  any  ship  with  a  larger  number 
than  400  emigrants  on  board.     He  was 
given  to  understand  that  the  mortality  on 
board  0ovemment  vessels  to  Australia  in 
1853  did  not  exceed  one,  or  he  believed, 
even  half  per  cent.     Then,  with  regard  to 
emigration  to  Canada',  be  found,  from  the 
Report  of  the  emigration  agent  at  Quebec, 
that  in  1853  the  number  of  emigrants  to 
Canada  was,  36,443,  and  out  of  that  num- 
ber only  240  died  at  sea  and  in  qnaranUne, 
the  rate  of  mortality  not  being  much  more 
than  half  per  cent  on  the  whole  number. 
He  found,  also,  that  out  of  this  number  of 
emigrants  to  Canada  14,453  sailed  from 
Irish  ports,  and  in  that  number  there  were 
only  forty-three  deaths,  or  not  more  than 
a  quarter  per  cent.     He  would  next  refer 
to  the   United   States.     In  the  different 
ports    of   our  own    Colonies    emigration 
agents  were  appointed,  whose  duty  it  was 
to  see  that  the  law  relating  to  passengers 
was  enforced,  to  afford  redress  to  emigrants 
who  were  wronged,  or  had  just  cause  of 
comphiint,  and  to  punish  the  captains  of 
vessels  who  were  guilty  of  any  infraction 
of  the  law.     But  the  case  was  different  in 
the  United  States.    They  had  an  excellent 
law  of  their  own,  but  it  appeared  that  it 
was  not  properly  enforced.     In  New  York, 
for  instance,  he  found  that  there  waa  no 
emigration    officer.      The    Custom-Hoose 
officers  were  the  persons  whose  duty  it  waa 
to  administer  the  law,  but  they  had  so  mu^ 
to  do  in  their  own  particular  departments, 
that  they  could  not  afford  time  to  attend  to 
any  infraction  of  the  law  of  their  own  or 
of  thia  countiy  which  might  take  place  on 
board  emigrant  vessels.     He  was,  there- 
fore, without  any  specific  infomation  as  to 
the  rate  of  mortality  on  board  em%rant 
ships  proceeding  to  the  United   States ; 
but  it  was  incidentally  mentioned  in  the  re- 
port of  the  emig^tion  agent  in  Canada, 
that  it  was  stated  in  a  New  York  newspaper 
that  on  board  twenty-eight  emigrant  shipa, 
which  conveyed  13,752  passengers,  there 
were  1,141  deaths,  the  rate  of  mortality 
being  eight  per  cent.    He  thought  the  hon. 
Member  wonld  have  acted  wisely,  if  he  had 
not  opened  up  the  lai|^  question  of  the 
passenger  law,  which  had  been  so  fully  in- 
vestigated,  and  waa  working  so  satlsfoe- 
torily.     It  waa  a  mistake  to  aoppose  that 
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that  House  could  by  any  legislation  preTeot 
vessels  from  going  to  pieces,  or  from  run- 
ning upon  the  rocks — it  was  equally  im- 
possible to  prevent  occasioual  errors  of 
judgment,  or  to  ensure  good  seamanship, 
under  all  circumstances,  on  the  part  of 
either  master  or  crew;  but  if  it  was  thought 
that  an  inquiry  into  the  circumstances  of 
those  recent  disasters  to  which  the  hoxi. 
Member  had  alluded  was  likely  to  elicit 
anything  which  might  diminish  the  chances 
of  their  recurrence,  and  if  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber wouI(](  consent  to  limit  the  terms  of  his 
Motion  in  that  way,  he  should  not  offer  any 
opposition  to  it,. and  should  be  glad  to  find 
it  attended  with  a  beneficial  result. 

Mr.  LlBDELL  said,  it  was  not  his  in- 
tention to  oppose  the  Motion,  and  be  would 
beg  to  call  the  attention  of  tiie  House  to 
the  terrible  suffenngs  which  were  endured 
by  the  poor  Irish  who  emigrated  to  this 
country,  and  who  were  thrown  in  -shoals 
upon  the  town  (Liverpool)  which  he  had 
the  honour  to  represent*  He  hoped,  there- 
fore, that  .the  Committee  would  direct 
their  inquiries  to  the  circumstances  under 
which  a  great  number  of  Irish  peasants 
were  brought  over  from  their  own  country, 
and  shovelled,  so  to  speak,  upon  the  shores 
of  England,  with  no  earthly  means  of 
support  but  such  as  they  might  hope  to 
derive  from  casual  charity.  Some  two  or 
three  years  ago  this  evil  prevailed  to  a 
most  lamentable  extent,  and  while  the 
right  hon«  MemW  for  Morpeth  (Sir  G. 
Grey)  held  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Home  Department,  he  (Mr.  Liddell) 
had  felt  it  his  duty  to  bring  under  the  no- 
tice of  that  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  ex- 
treme inconvenience  to  which  the  county 
of  Northumberland  was  subjected  from  the 
introduction  of  shoals  of  Irish  emigrants 
in  the  most  miserable  state  of  poverty  and 
destitution.  He  remembered  at  that  period 
to  have  seen  the  roads  in  the  part  of  the 
country  where  he  resided,  swarming  with 
poor  creatures — men,  women,  and  childi*en 
— with  scarcely  as  much  clothing  on  them 
aa  was  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  de> 
cency,  unable  to  speak  a  single  word  of 
the  English  language,  and  steeped,  to  all 
appearance,  in  as  hopeless  barbarism  as 
the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  Australia. 
He  had  no  objection  whatever  to  the  emi- 
gration to  this  country  of  those  hard-work- 
ing, cheerful,  and  well-conducted  Irish 
labourers,  by  whose  co-operation,  at  stated 
periods  of  the  year,  the  harvest  was  ga- 
thered in,  and  works  of  agricultural  im- 


provement were  efficiently  and  expediti- 
ously carried  out.  On  the  contrary,  he 
believed  that  the  introduction  of  that  class 
of  Irish  was  alike  advantageous  to  them- 
selves and  to  their  country ;  but  the  poor 
helpless  creatures  of  whom  he  had  spoken 
were  not  of  this  useful  class,  and  it  would 
be  certainly  judicious  to  inquire  who  paid 
their  passage  to  this  country,  and  under 
what  circumstances  they  catpe  here,  with- 
out the  means  of  doing  good  either  to 
themselves  or  others. 

Mr.  HENLEY  said,  he  was  glad  that 
the  Government  had  perceived  the  pro- 
priety of  granting  this  Committee,  but  he 
could  not  see  the  wisdom  of  restricting 
them  in  their  inquiries.  The  more  infor- 
mation they  collected,  and  the  more  ex- 
tensive their  inquiries,  the  better  for  the 
public ;  for,  in  this  age  of  continual  emi- 
gration, the  question  was  one  of  the  great- 
est importance.  The  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Under  Secretary  for  the  Colonies  had 
stated  that  the  Emigration  Commissioners, 
guided  by  experience,  had  decided  not  to 
send  out  auy  ship  with  more  than  400 
emigrants.  This,  however,  applied  solely 
to  the  class  of  assisted  emigrants;  with 
the  unassisted  the  Commissioners  had  no 
right  to  interfere,  but  of  these  Parliapaent 
should  takq  care.  He  could  not  concpr  in 
the  opinion  that  the  statements  made  by 
the  hon.  Gentleman  as  to  the  rate  of  mor- 
tality in  emigrant  ships,  were  altogether 
satisfactory.  That  hon.  Gentleman  seemed 
to  think  that  one-half  per  cent  on  a  voyage 
to  Quebec  was  not  a  serious  mortality; 
but  it  should  be  remembered  that  that 
voyage  averaged  two  months  in  duration, 
and  hence  the  mortality  per  annum  would 
average  three  per  cent,  or  thirty  deaths 
among  1,000  people.  This  he  considered 
rather  a  serious  rate  of  mortality ;  and  it 
would  be  well  for  the  Committee  to  con- 
sider whether  it  might  not  be  practicable 
to  diminish  it.  But  then,  when  they  came 
to  the  United  States  and  found  a  mortality 
of  8  per  cent,  or  48  per  cent  per  annum, 
it  did  appear  to  him  to  be  such  a  state 
of  things  as  ought  to  weigh  very  strongly 
against  restricting  the  inquiry.  He  was 
quite  aware  that  it  was  impossible  to  get 
rid  of  all  the  inconveniences  or  of  all  the 
dangers  of  a  sea  voyage  by  legislation; 
but  that  was  no  reason  why  they  should 
not  inquire  whether  it  was  possible  to 
mitigate  them.  The  Committee  would,  of 
course,  inquire  into  such  calamities  as  the 
loss  of  the  TayUuTf  and  endeavour  to  as- 
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it  only  reached  to  one  per  cent  in  vessels 
the  proper^  of  British  subjects.  Now,  this 
was  a  point  which  well  deserred  the  atten- 
tion of  ihe  Committee,  and  thej  might 
oonsidor  whether  some  arrangements  oould 
not  be  made  with  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  to  enforce  regulations  as  re- 
garded emigrant  ships  of  that  oountrj»  and 
to  put  those  ships  on  the  same  footing  as 
our  awn.  It  was  very  well  known  that 
nearly  two-thirds  of  the  emigrants  to  Ca- 
nada and  the  United  States  were  taken  out 
by  American  vessels  ;  and  it  appeared 
from  the  statement  of  the  hon.  Under 
Secretary  that,  according  to  statistics  in 
his  possession  relating  to  last  year,  the 
mortality  on  board  those  vesselq  was  eight 
times  as  much  as  that  in  British  vessels. 
It  also  seemed  to  him  (Mr.  Fagan)  that,  as 
so  large  a  proportion. as  three-fourths  of 
the  emigrants  leaving  Liverpool  were  Irish, 
arrangements  should  be  made  to  enable 
those  poor  Irish  to  emigrate  from  their 
own  shores,  either  from  Cork,  Waterford, 
or  Limerick,  where  depdts  might  be  esta- 
blished for  die  purpose. 

Mb.  J.  0*CONN£LL,  in  reply,  said 
he  must  disclaim  all  intention  of  convey- 
ing any  imputation  on  the  conduct  of  the 
Colonial  Emigration  Commissioners,  his 
only  object  bemg  to  arm  them  with  such 
powers  as  might  secure  the  safety  and 
oomfort  of  emigrants.  With  regard  to  the 
circumstances  which  had  led  to  the  loss  of 
the  TayUwr^  if  he  had  been  aware  that  an 
inquiry  was  now  going  on  into  the  profes- 
sional capacity  of  Captain  Noble  he  should 
have  abstained  from  commenting  upon  that 
part  of  the  subject. 

Motion  agreed  (o. 

MILITARY  SERVICE  AND  EXPENDITURE. 

Mr.  HUMB  said,  he  would,  according  to 
notice,  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Com- 
missioners for  inquiring  into  the  practica- 
bility and  expediency  of  consolidating  the 
dilTerent  departments  connected  with  the 
oivil  administration  of  the  Army,  who  re- 
oommendod  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
authority,  with  reference  to  the  Army, 
which  at  present  belonged  to  the  Secre- 
taries of  State,  should^  for  the  future,  be 
Tested  in  the  Secretary  at  War,  and  that 
in  future  he  should  always  be  a  Member  of 
the  Cabinet.  The  Report  to  which  he 
called  the  attention  of  the  House  was 
•ignod  bv  Lord  Ilowick,  Lord  Palmerston, 
Lord  John  Russell,  Sir  John  Uobhouso, 
and  others,  and  it  was  presented  to  Pariia- 
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ment  in  1837.  The  question  which  he  had 
undertaken  to  bring  before  the  House  was 
one,  in  his  view,  of  great  importance.  It 
was  noc  a  novel  question,  it  was  one  which 
he  had  brought  before  the  House  indirectly 
many  years  ago,  and  which  he  had  ex- 
pected, after  the  Report  of  the  Commis- 
sion alluded  to  in  his  Resolution,  would  not 
have  been  allowed  to  remain  so  long  as  it 
had  remained  without  the  application  of  a 
remedy.  At  the  present  moment,  perhaps, 
he  should  not  have  interfered,  if  he  had 
not  considered  the  matter  one  of  the  first 
importance  in  connection  with  the  military 
movements  which  were  now  going  on.  It 
might  be  all  very  well  that  such  a  compli- 
cated system  should  be  allowed  to  remain 
as  it  was  in  times  of  peace,  but  the  case 
was  different  now  ;  and,  in  bringing  for- 
ward this  Motion,  his  object  was  to 
strengthen,  if  possible,  the  hands  of  the 
Government  in  the  administration  of  the 
Army,  and  to  enable  them  to  apply  the 
resources  of  the  country  in  the  most  direct 
way,  so  as  to  prevent  the  pecuniary  loss 
which  he  was  prepared  to  prove  had  taken 
place  under  the  existing  system.  That 
loss  in  the  various  departments  of  the 
Army,  the  Ordnance,  and  the  Commis- 
sariat, had  been  for  years  past  something 
like  200,000/.  or  300,000/.  annually; 
but,  although  the  Commissioners  of  1837 
were  unanimous  in  recommending  the 
change  he  was  about  to  suggest,  their  pro- 
positions remained  unadopted.  He  hoped 
it  would  not  be  considered  that,  in  pressing 
his  Resolution  at  the  present  moment,  he 
had  any  idea  of  throwing  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  the  Government.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  had  never  known  any  period 
during  the  last  thirty  years  when  supplies 
were  granted  to  any  Ministry  with  so  little 
trouble  as  in  the  present  Session,  and  he, 
for  one,  wished  it  to  be  seen  abroad  that 
there  was  no  unwillingness,  on  the  part  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  to  grant  supplies, 
and  that  the  House  would  cheerfully  give 
to  the  Government  the  means  by  which 
they  might  best  act,  in  the  present  crisis 
of  affairs,  for  the  honour  and  interest  of 
tho  country.  It  was,  therefore,  with  no 
hostile  spirit  that  he  brought  forward 
this  Motion,  but  only  with  the  view  of 
showing  the  anomalies  of  the  present  sys- 
tem, and  the  importance  of  remedying 
those  anomalies.  His  object  was  to  show 
the  impossibility  of  allowing  these  matters 
to  remain  in  their  present  condition,  and 
he  had  no  hesitation  in  saying  that,  if  any 
gentleman  connected  with  a  large  establish- 
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meot  acted  on  the  principle  on  wbich  the 
business  relating  to  the  Armj  was  con- 
ducted, he  would  very  soon  bring  himself 
to  ruin.     He  wished  the  House  to  under- 
stand dearly  what  his  meaning  was,  and 
what  he  reaflj  proposed  to  do.    He  wished 
to  propose  to  the  House  that  the  whole 
department  of  the  Army,  consisting,  not 
only  of  the  Guards  and  regiments  of  the 
line,  but  of  the  artillery,  engineers,  and 
commissariat,  should  be  brought  under  the 
control  of  one  responsible  individual,  and 
that  the  whole  charge  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  forces  should  be  brought  under  the 
consideration  of  Parliament  by  one  person, 
and  that  the  Army  department  should  be 
placed  in  the  same  position,  with  regard 
to  the  Estimates,  as  the  Navy.     The  Ad- 
miralty had  charge  of  everything  connected 
with  the  Navy,  and  he  wished  the  Army 
Estimates  to  be  dealt  with  in  a  similar 
manner.    He  entirely  concurred  in  the  Re- 
port of  the  Commission  which  sat  in  1837, 
that  the  different  branches  should  be  brought 
into  one  department,  and  that  that  depart- 
ment should  be  under  the  control  of  one 
person,  who  should  receive  the  title  either 
of  Minister  of  War  or  Secretary  at  War,  it 
mattered  little  which.     Under  the  existing 
system,  the  8;000,000{.  required  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  forces  was  divided  into 
different  parts,  and  4,000,0002.  was  asked 
for  by  one  individual,  while  the  remaining 
4,000.0002.  was  asked  for  by  various  others. 
It  appeared  to  him  to  be  entirely  opposed 
to  anything  like  sound  financial  principles 
that  one  department,  which  consisted  of 
three  different  branches,  should  be  placed 
under  the  orders  of  different  individuals. 
The  whole  expenditure  ought  to  be  under 
the  control  of  one  person,  who  would,  of 
course,  be  responsible  to  that  House  for 
the  manner  in  which  he  executed  the  func- 
tions of  his  office.     If  a  question  was  put 
to  the  Secretary  at  War,  he  could  only  an- 
swer on  certain  points.  If  more  information 
was  required,  application  must  be  made  to 
the  Treasury  or  the  Ordnance,  and  it  was 
a  very  difficult  matter  to  ascertain  to  which 
department  inquiries  ought  to  be  addressed. 
The  present  sjstem  had  thrown  great  dif- 
ficulties in  the  way  of  checking  the  Army 
expenditure.     That  portion  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  Secretary  at  War  was  voted  one 
month ;  another  month  afterwards  the  bar- 
rack vote  was  proposed ;  and  then,  in  the 
course  of  another  month,  came  the  Commis- 
sariat ;  then,  at  another  period,  came  the 
Ordnance.    There  was  no  means  of  obtain- 
ing a  oomprehensive  yiew  of  the  depart- 
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ments  of  the  Army.     Hon.  Members  who 
had  read  the  Report  of  the  Commission  of 
1837  would  have  a  fair  notion  of  the  ano- 
malies and  inconsistencies  of  the  present 
system.     That  Report  was  drawn  up  with 
considerable  ability,  and  no  person,  he  be- 
lieved, could  read  it  without  being  forced 
into  a  conviction  of  the  necessity  of  some 
change  being  effected.  With  regard  to  the 
naval  department  of  the  service,  the  orders 
of  the  Government  were  conveyed  to  the 
Board  of  Admiralty,  and  everything  con- 
nected with  the  annual  expenditure  for  the 
Navy  was  then  under  the  control  of  that 
Board.      With  regard  to  the  Army,  the 
orders  of  the  Government  concerning  the 
employment  of  troops  were  communicated 
to  the  Commander-in-Chief  by  a  Secretary 
of  State,  who  was  a  responsible  person, 
and  under  whose  signature  all  expenditure 
was  sanctioned;  but  that  Secretary  of  State 
was  the  Secretary  for  the  Colonics,  whose 
attention  was  more  than  snfficiently  occu- 
pied with  the  business  of  forty-two  colonies. 
The  orders  were  at  the  same  time  com- 
municated to  the  Master  General  of  the 
Ordnance,   the   Ordnance — that  was    the 
artillery  and  engineers — being  an  entirely 
distinct  branch,  under  the  control  of  the 
Board  of  Ordnance  ;  and  it  did  certainly 
seem  that  such  an  arrangement  was  liable 
to  be  subversive  of  rapidity  and  unity  of 
action.     It  was  not  so  in  other  countries, 
and  why,  he  would  ask,  should  it  be  so 
in  this  ?   The  Commander-in-Chief  and  the 
Master  General  of  the  Ordnance  might  both 
be  very  good  men,  but  he  did  not  see  why 
there  should  be  more  than  one  responsible 
person.      He  would  call  the  attention  of 
the  House  to  the  real  duties  performed 
by  the  Secretary  for  the  Colonies  and  the 
Secretary  at  War,  with  regard  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  military  establishment 
of  the  country.    When  troops  were  ordered 
upon  foreign  service,  it  might  be  imagined 
that  the  orders  of  the  Government  were 
communicated  by  the  Secretary  at  War ; 
but  it  was  not  so;  they  were  communicated 
by  the  Secretary  for  the  Colonies.     The 
Secretary  for  the  Colonies  had,  in  fact,  au- 
thority in  all  matters  relating  to  the  Army. 
He  submitted  to  tho  Queen  the  considera- 
tion as  to  the  number  of  the  troops  to  be 
employed  on  any  service,  and  made  known 
to  the  Commander-in-Chief  the  total  num- 
ber decided  upon.     In  time  of  war  it  was 
his  duty  to  communicate  with  officers  com- 
manding forces  in  foreign  countries,  and  to 
convey  to  them  the  orders  of  the  Govern- 
ment.   All  Commissions  in  the  Army  were 
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it  only  reached  to  one  per  cent  in  vessels 
the  proper^  of  British  subjects.  Now,  this 
was  a  point  which  well  deserred  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Committee,  and  they  might 
coDsidor  whether  some  arrangements  could 
not  he  made  with  the  Go?ernment  of  the 
United  States  to  enforce  regulations  as  re- 
garded emigrant  ships  of  that  oountry«  and 
to  put  those  ships  on  the  same  footing  as 
our  awn.  It  was  very  well  known  that 
nearly  two-thirds  of  the  emigrants  to  Ca- 
nada and  the  United  States  were  taken  out 
by  American  vessels  ;  and  it  appeared 
from  the  statement  of  the  hon.  Under 
Secretary  that,  according  to  statistics  in 
his  possession  relating  to  last  year,  the 
mortality  on  board  those  vessel^  was  eight 
times  as  much  as  that  in  British  vessels. 
It  also  seemed  to  him  (Mr.  Fagap)  that,  as 
so  large  a  proportion  as  three-fourths  of 
the  emigrants  leaving  Liverpool  were  Irish, 
arrangements  should  be  made  to  enable 
those  poor  Irish  to  emigrate  from  their 
own  shores,  either  from  Cork,  Waterford, 
or  Limerick »  where  depots  might  be  esta- 
blished for  the  purpose. 

Mb.  J.  O'CONNELL,  in  reply,  said 
he  must  disclaim  all  intention  of  convey- 
ing any  imputation  on  the  conduct  of  the 
Colonial  Emigration  Commissioners,  his 
only  object  being  to  arm  them  with  such 
powers,  as  might  secure  the  safety  and 
oomfort  of  emigrants.  With  regard  to  the 
circumstances  which  had  led  to  the  loss  of 
the  TayteuVt  if  he  had  been  aware  that  an 
inquiry  was  now  going  on  into  the  profes- 
sional capacity  of  Captain  Noble  he  should 
have  abstained  from  commenting  upon  that 
part  of  the  subject. 

Motion  agreed  to, 

MILITARY  SERVICE  AND  EXPENDITURE. 

Mr.  HUME  said,  he  would,  according  to 
notice,  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Com- 
missioners for  inquiring  into  the  practica- 
bility and  expediency  of  consolidating  the 
different  departments  connected  with  the 
civil  administration  of  the  Army,  who  re- 
commended that  the  greater  part  of  the 
authority,  with  reference  to  the  Array, 
which  at  present  belonged  to  the  Secre- 
taries of  State,  should,  for  the  future,  be 
vested  in  the  Secretary  at  War,  and  that 
in  future  he  should  always  be  a  Member  of 
the  Cabinet.  The  Report  to  which  he 
called  the  attention  of  the  House  was 
aigned  bv  Lord  Howick,  Lord  Palmerston, 
l4i»rd  Jfohn  Russell,  Sir  John  Hobhouse, 
$n^  others,  and  it  was  pre0ented  to  Parlia- 
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ment  in  1837.  The  question  which  he  bad 
undertaken  to  bring  before  the  House  was 
one,  in  his  view,  of  great  importance.  It 
was  noc  a  novel  question,  it  was  one  which 
he  had  brought  before  the  House  indirectly 
many  years  ago,  and  which  he  had  ex- 
pected, after  the  Report  of  the  Commis- 
sion alluded  to  in  his  Resolution,  would  not 
have  been  allowed  to  remain  so  long  as  it 
had  remained  without  the  application  of  a 
remedy.  At  the  present  moment,  perhaps, 
he  should  not  have  interfered,  if  he  had 
pot  considered  the  matter  one  of  the  first 
importance  in  connection  with  the  military 
movements  which  were  now  going  on.  It 
might  be  all  very  well  that  such  a  compli- 
cated system  should  be  allowed  to  remain 
a^  it.  was  in  times  of  peace,  but  the  case 
was  different  now  ;  and,  in  bringing  for- 
ward this  Motion,  big  object  was  to 
strengthen,  if  possible,  the  hands  of  the 
Government  in  the  administration  of  the 
Army,  and  to  enable  them  to  apply  the 
resources  of  the  country  in  the  most  direct 
way,  so  as  to  prevent  the  pecuniary  loss 
which  he  was  prepared  to  prove  had  taken 
place  under  the  existing  system.  That 
loss  in  the  various  departments  of  the 
Army,  the  Ordnance,  and  the  Commis- 
sariat, had  been  for  years  past  something 
like  200.000/.  or  300,000/.  annually; 
but,  although  the  Commissioners  of  1837 
were  unanimous  in  recommending  the 
change  he  was  about  to  suggest,  their  pro- 
positions remained  unadopted.  He  hoped 
it  would  not  be  considered  that,  in  pressing 
his  Resolution  at  the  present  moment,  he 
had  any  idea  of  throwing  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  the  Government.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  had  never  known  any  period 
during  the  last  thirty  years  when  supplies 
were  granted  to  any  Ministry  with  so  little 
trouble  as  in  the  present  Session,  and  he, 
for  one,  wished  it  to  be  seen  abroad  that 
there  was  no  unwillingness,  on  the  part  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  to  grant  supplies, 
and  that  the  House  would  cheerfully  give 
to  the  Government  the  means  by  which 
they  might  best  act,  in  the  present  crisis 
of  affairs,  for  the  honour  and  interest  of 
the  country.  It  was,  therefore,  with  no 
hostile  spirit  that  he  brought  forward 
this  Motion,  but  only  with  the  view  of 
showing  the  anomalies  of  the  present  sys- 
tem, and  the  importance  of  remedying 
those  anomalies.  His  object  was  to  show 
the  impossibility  of  allowing  these  matters 
to  remain  in  their  present  condition,  and 
he  had  no  hesitation  in  saying  that,  if  any 
gentleman  connected  with  a  large  establish- 
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ment  acted  on  the  principle  on  which  the 
business  relating  to  the  Army  was  con- 
ducted, he  would  very  soon  bring  himself 
to  ruin.     He  wished  the  House  to  under- 
stand clearly  what  his  meaning  was,  and 
what  he  really  proposed  to  do.    He  wished 
to  propose  to  the  House  that  the  whole 
department  of  the  Army,  consisting,  not 
only  of  the  Guards  and  regiments  of  the 
line,  but  of  the  artillery,  engineers,  and 
commissariat,  should  be  brought  under  the 
control  of  one  responsible  individual,  and 
that  the  whole  charge  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  forces  should  be  brought  under  the 
consideration  of  Parliament  by  one  person, 
and  that  the  Army  department  should  be 
placed  in  the  same  position,  with  regard 
to  the  Estimates,  as  the  Navy.     The  Ad- 
miralty had  charge  of  everything  connected 
with  the  Navy,  and  he  wished  the  Army 
Estimates  to  be  dealt  with  in  a  similar 
manner.    He  entirely  concurred  in  the  Re- 
port of  the  Commission  which  sat  in  1837, 
that  the  different  branches  should  be  brought 
into  one  department,  and  that  that  depart- 
ment should  be  under  the  control  of  one 
person,  who  should  receive  the  title  either 
of  Minister  of  War  or  Secretary  at  War,  it 
mattered  little  which.     Under  the  existing 
system,  the  8; 000, 0002.  required  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  forces  was  divided  into 
different  parts,  and  4,000,000/.  was  asked 
for  by  one  individual,  while  the  remaining 
4,000, 000{.  was  asked  for  by  various  others. 
It  appeared  to  him  to  be  entirely  opposed 
to  anything  like  sound  financial  principles 
that  one  department,  which  consisted  of 
three  different  branches,  should  be  placed 
under  the  orders  of  different  individuals. 
The  whole  expenditure  ought  to  be  under 
the  control  of  one  person,  who  would,  of 
course,  be  responsible  to  that  House  for 
the  manner  in  which  he  executed  the  func- 
tions of  his  office.     If  a  question  was  put 
to  the  Secretary  at  War,  he  could  only  an- 
swer on  certain  points.  If  more  information 
was  required,  application  must  be  made  to 
the  Treasury  or  the  Ordnance,  and  it  was 
a  very  difficult  matter  to  ascertain  to  which 
department  inquiries  ought  to  be  addressed. 
The  present  sjstem  had  thrown  great  dif- 
ficulties in  the  way  of  checking  the  Army 
expenditure.     That  portion  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  Secretary  at  War  was  voted  one 
month ;  another  month  afterwards  the  bar- 
rack vote  was  proposed ;  and  then,  in  the 
course  of  another  month,  came  the  Commis- 
sariat ;  then,  at  another  period,  came  the 
Ordnance,   There  was  no  means  of  obtain- 
ing a  comprehensive  view  of  the  depart- 
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ments  of  the  Army.     Hon.  Members  who 
had  read  the  Report  of  the  Commission  of 
1837  would  have  a  fair  notion  of  the  ano* 
malies  and  inconsistencies  of  the  present 
system.     That  Report  was  drawn  up  with 
considerable  ability,  and  no  person,  he  be- 
lieved, could  read  it  without  being  forced 
into  a  conviction  of  the  necessity  of  some 
change  being  effected.  With  regard  to  the 
naval  department  of  the  service,  the  orders 
of  the  Government  were  conveyed  to  the 
Board  of  Admiralty,  and  everything  con- 
nected with  the  annual  expenditure  ^r  the 
Navy  was  then  under  the  control  of  that 
Board.      With  regard  to  the  Army,  the 
orders  of  the  Government  concerning  the 
employment  of  troops  were  communicated 
to  the  Commander-in-Chief  by  a  Secretary 
of  State,  who  was  a  responsible  person, 
and  under  whose  signature  all  expenditure 
was  sanctioned;  but  that  Secretary  of  State 
was  the  Secretary  for  the  Colonics,  whose 
attention  was  more  than  sufficiently  occu- 
pied with  the  business  of  forty-two  colonies. 
The  orders  were  at  the  same  time  com- 
municated to  the  Master  General  of  the 
Ordnance,   the   Ordnance — that   was    the 
artillery  and  engineers — being  an  entirely 
distinct  branch,  under  the  control  of  the 
Board  of  Ordnance ;  and  it  did  certainly 
seem  that  such  an  arrangement  was  liable 
to  be  subversive  of  rapidity  and  unity  of 
action.     It  was  not  so  in  other  countries, . 
and  why,  he  would  ask,  should  it  bo  so 
in  this  ?   The  Commander-in-Chief  and  the 
Master  General  of  the  Ordnance  might  both 
be  very  good  men,  but  he  did  not  see  why 
there  should  be  more  than  one  responsible 
person.      He  would  call  the  attention  of 
the  House  to  the  real  duties  performed 
by  the  Secretary  for  the  Colonies  and  the 
Secretary  at  War,  with  regard  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  military  establishment 
of  the  country.    When  troops  were  ordered 
upon  foreign  service,  it  might  be  imagined 
that  the  orders  of  the  Government  were 
communicated  by  the  Secretary  at  War ; 
but  it  was  not  so;  they  were  communicated 
by  the  Secretary  for  the  Colonies.     The 
Secretary  for  the  Colonies  had,  in  fact,  au- 
thority in  all  matters  relating  to  the  Army. 
He  submitted  to  j^ho  Queen  the  considera- 
tion as  to  the  number  of  the  troops  to  be 
employed  on  any  service,  and  made  known 
to  the  Commander-in-Chief  the  total  num- 
ber decided  upon.     In  time  of  war  it  was 
his  duty  to  communicate  with  officers  com- 
manding forces  in  foreign  countries,  and  to 
convey  to  them  the  orders  of  the  Govern- 
ment.   All  Commissions  in  the  Army  were 
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matfters  of  finance,  came  under  his  cogni- 
sance. He  yroM  now  call  the  attention  of 
the  House  to  the  recommeiidationB  of  the 
Commission  of  1837.  That  Commission 
reported : — 

"  1.  That  the  greater  part  of  the  authority  with 
referenoe  to  the  Army,  which  at  present  beloogfi  to 
the  Secretaries  of  State,  should,  for  the  future,  be 
vested  in  the  Secretary  at  War. 

"  2.  An  alteration  should  bo  made  in  the  form 
of  the  appointment  of  the  Secretary  at  War : — 
1.  That  he  should  in  future  be  always  a  member 
of  the  Cabinet.  2.  That  he  should  be  the  Minis- 
ter by  whom  the  advice  of  the  Cabinet,  as  to  the 
amount  of  the  military  establishments,  should  be 
laid  before  the  king,  3.  That  he  should  be  the 
person  to  consider  and  act  on  all  points  with  the 
Commander-in-Chief  on  behalf  of  the  Adminis- 
tration,  and  to  be  immediately  responsible  to  Par- 
liament for  all  the  measures  of  the  Government 
with  referenoe  to  the  Army.  4.  That  he  should 
assume  all  the  merely  formal  duties  relating  to 
the  subject  now  performed  by  the  Secretaries  of 
State,  such  as  the  preparing  and  countersigning 
of  military  commissions  and  the  issuing  of  orders 
for  the  delivery  of  arms  to  the  troops. 

"  3.  The  Secretary  of  State,  to  whom  the 
civil  administration  of  our  numerous  colonies, 
with  all  their  complicated  interests,  is  entrusted, 
cannot  possibly  give  the  attention  to  the  subject 
(amount  and  distribution  of  the  Army)  which  it 
requires. 

"  4.  The  Secretary  at  War,  by  whom  the  Army 
Estimates  are  now  moved  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, seems  to  us  to  be  the  person  to  whom  the 
important  duty  of  watching  over  the  whole  mili- 
tary administration  of  the  country  should  pro- 
perly  be  committed. 

*'  5.  To  give  him,  the  Secretary  at  War,  a  di- 
rect control  over  those  large  branches  of  business 
relating  to  the  military  service  of  the  country, 
which  are  now  managed  by  the  Board  of  Ord- 
nanoe  and  by  the  Commissariat  Department  of  the 
Treasury. 

"  6.  With  respect  to  the  Ordnance,  we  think 
this  might  best  be  accomplished  by  dividing  the 
civil  from  the  military  duties  of  that  department. 
1 .  The  latter  (the  military  duties)  should  be  left;, 
as  at  present,  in  charge  of  the  Master  General, 
who  should  exercise  the  same  authority  he  now 
has  in  all  matters  of  discipline,  promotion,  Ac., 
subject  only  to  the  general  orders  of  the  Grovem- 
ment,  to  be  conveyed  to  him,  as  we  have  already 
explained,  by  the  Secretary  at  War  instead  of  by 
the  Secretary  of  State.  2.  He  should  also  re- 
tain under  his  immediate  orders  the  Inspector 
General  of  Fortifications,  and  be  charged  with  the 
duty  of  superintending  the  execution  of  all  mili- 
tary works. 

"  7.  The  civil  business,  on  the  other  hand,  should 
be  brought  under  the  more  direct  control  of  the 
Secretary  at  War,  by  making  the  board  ofiioers, 
by  whom  it  is  more  immediately  conducted,  sub- 
ordinate to  him  instead  of  the  Master  General 
and  Board  of  Ordnance ;  so  that  their  separate 
divisions  of  the  business  would  become  branches 
of  the  War  Office,  and  the  whole  expenditure  con- 
nected therewith  would  be  provided  for  in  the  ge- 
neral Army  Estimates." 

Those  recommendations  appeared  to  be  of 
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rast  importance  for  the  purpose  of  consoli- 
dating and  bringing  under  one  head  these 
various  duties.  In  the  Committee  of  1850 
Earl  Grey*  who  had  been  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Colonies  and  chairman  of  the 
Royal  Commission  of  1837,  in  reply  to 
several  questions,  stated,  that  so  far  as  re- 
spected the  inconvenience  of  the  present 
system,  his  opinion  had  not  in  any  way 
altered,  but,  on  the  contrary,  was  rather 
confirmed,  though,  at  the  same  time,  he 
believed  that  the  difficulty  of  making  any 
alteration  was,  perhaps,  greater  than  it 
was  at  that  time  supposed.  He  would  read 
the  following  extract  from  Earl  Grey's  evi- 
dence : — 

"  In  consolidating  the  two  branches  of  the  War 
Office  and  the  office  of  the  Secretary  at  War,  your 
Lordship  contemplated,  I  think,  still  retaining  the 
office  of  the  Master  General  of  the  Ordnance  as  a 
separate  department  ? — That  was  proposed. 

"  Leaving  the  military  part  of  the  Ordnance 
still  under  the  Master  General  of  the  Ordnance  ? 
— Yes,  but  making  the  Secretary  at  War  the  per- 
son answerable  to  Parliament  for  the  whole  mili- 
tary expenditure  as  well  that  of  the  Ordnance  as 
for  the  Army. 

**  In  making  him  responsible  to  Parliament  for 
the  military  expenditure,  did  your  Lordship  mean 
that  he  should  regulate  the  amount  of  force  to  be 
sent  to  the  different  colonies  ? — My  notion  at  that 
time  was  that,  with  regard  to  the  Army,  as  with 
regard  to  the  Navy,  it  requires  some  one  autho- 
rity which  shall  manage  the  whole  business,  which 
shall  be  both  responsible  to  Parliament  for  the 
amount  of  expense,  and  shall  be  bound  to  con- 
sider what  the  most  economical  mode  of  providing 
for  the  service  which  is  required  may  be.  At 
present  the  Admiralty,  as  you  are  aware,  has 
complete  control  over  the  management  of  the 
whole  naval  service  ;  but  the  diflerent  Secretaries 
of  State,  as  the  organs  of  the  Government,  signify 
the  Queen's  commands  to  the  Lords  of  the  Admi- 
ralty as  to  the  force  to  be  employed  for  particular 
purposes  and  in  particuLir  parts  of  the  world.  In 
the  same  manner  it  appeared  to  me  that  there 
ought  to  be  some  one  authority  to  have  a  general 
cognisance  of  all  military  afiairs ;  to  receive  in 
the  same  way  the  orders  of  the  Government  from 
the  Secretary  of  State,  but  to  be  responsible  to 
Parliament  for  the  economy  and  for  the  efficiency 
with  which  the  service  is  conducted." 

He  thought  that  what  he  had  adduced  to 
the  House  showed  that  the  system,  as  now 
conducted,  was  contrary  to  sound  principles 
of  finance,  and  calculated  to  throw  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  of  a -thorough  investi- 
gation by  Parliament  of  the  military  ex- 
penditure. He  had  waited  patiently  during 
many  years  for  the  necessary  reforms  to 
take  place.  He  knew  that  there  were  at  the 
present  time  impediments  in  the  way,  but 
he  did  hope  that  when  these  impediments 
were  removed  the  requisite  changes  would 
be  made,  so  as  to  prepare  in  a  time  of 
peace  for  such  an  emergency  as  had  now 
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oonae  apon  them.  They  were  now  called 
upon  to  extend  their  force,  and  a  Supple- 
mentary Estimate  to  the  extent  of  80»000^ 
was  about  to  be  laid  before  them,  which 
would  raise  the  Army  Estimates  to  be- 
tween 8,000,0002.  and  9,000,0002.,  and, 
therefore,  he  thought  that,  on  the  score  of 
economy,  these  changes  should  be  carried 
into  effect  as  speedily  as  possible.  He 
asked,  fourteen  days  ago,  whether  it  was 
the  intention  of  Government  to  carry  out 
any  of  these  changes,  and  the  answer  he 
received  was,  "  No."  That  being  so,  he 
bad  no  alternative  but  to  propose  the  Mo- 
tion which  he  had  brought  forward,  not  in 
hostility  to  the  Government,  but  to  urge 
them  on  to  the  performance  of  their  duties 
in  a  more  efficient  and  economical  manner. 
It  was  said  that  this  was  not  the  time  for 
these  changes.  He  differed  entirely  from 
that  opinion,  for  he  thought  that  no  time 
€0uld  be  better  than  the  present,  when 
they  were  called  upon  so  largely  to  extend 
the  Army.  With  regard  to  the  word  "forth- 
with," which  appeared  in  his  Motion,  he 
was  willing  to  leave  that  oiit  if  any  objec- 
tion were  taken  to  it. 

Mb.  W.  WILLIAMS  seconded  the  Mo- 
tion^ 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed — 

"  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  House,  that,  in 
aooordanoe  with  the  Report  of  the  Commission 
for  inquiring  into  the  practicability  and  expe- 
diency of  consolidating  the  different  departments 
connected  with  the  civil  administration  of  the 
Army,  dated  the  21st  day  of  February,  1837,  con- 
firmed by  Evidence  taken  before  the  Committee 
on  the  Naval,  Military,  and  Ordnance  Expenditure 
in  the  years  1848-^0,  measures  should  forthwith 
be  taken  to  consolidate  the  different  branches  of 
the  Military  Service  and  Expenditure,  and  to 
place  the  whole  under  the  superintendence  and 
control  of  one  efficient  and  responsible  depart- 
ment." 

Mb.  SIDNEY  HERBERT:  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  certainly  agree  much  more 
with  many  of  the  opinions  which  my  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Montrose  has  indi- 
cated in  the  course  of  his  speech  than 
with  the  Motion  with  which  he  has  con- 
cluded. My  hon.  Friend,  I  think,  differs 
in  some  material  portions  from  the  Re- 
port which  he  asks  us  to  adopt,  And  he 
has  stated  those  grounds  of  difference  with 
great  frankness  and  in  much  detail ;  and  I 
confess  with  equal  frankness  that  I  concur 
with  him  in  many  of  the  objections  to 
that  Report.  First  of  all,  let  me  say 
what  were  the  circumstances  under  which 
the  Report  of  1837  was  made.  At  that 
time  there  is  no  doubt — and,  iu  fact,  it  is 
alluded  to  in  the  Report — there  had  been 


great  impediments  placed  in  the  way  of 
carrying  on  the  public  business,  and  that 
differences  and  controversies  had  arisen 
between  the  different  branches  of  the  war 
department.  It  was  also  true — though  the 
evidence  on  that  head  was  drawn  from  a 
remote  source — that  in  1812  serious  dif- 
ferences had  arisen  between  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief and  the  Secretary  at  War; 
and  I  believe  that  at  a  later  period,  though 
anterior  to  the  sitting  of  the  Commission  of 
1837,  grave  differences  of  opinion  and 
serious  controversies  had  arisen  between 
the  Secretary  at  War  and  the  Commander- 
in-Chief.  At  that  time  there  was  a  great 
indisposition  on  the  part  of  the  military 
authorities  to  adopt  improvements  and  to 
listen  to  the  advice  which  came  from  the 
War  Office ;  and  as  the  recommendations 
which  Lord  Howick,  the  then  Secretary  at 
War,  proposed,  and  which  he  ultimately 
carried  to  a  successful  issue,  were  then 
thwarted,  he  was  led  to  propose  such  a 
charge  in  the  organisation  of  the  system 
as  would  be  necessary  to  carry  on  the 
plans  which  he  was  convinced,  and  rightly 
convinced,  were  necessary  for  the  well- 
being  of  the  Army.  Now,  it  has  been  my 
fortune,  on  more  occasions  than  one,  to 
speak  in  very  high  terms,  though  not  more 
high  than  they  deserved,  of  the  efforts 
which  Lord  Howick  made  to  promote  the 
efficiency  of  the  Army.  But  if  controver- 
sies existed  then  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
render  the  appointment  of  a  Commission 
necessary,  see  how  these  difficulties  have 
been  got  over.  We  are  now,  I  am  glad  to 
say,  in  an  entirely  different  state  of  things. 
In  the  first  place,  those  very  plans  in 
which  Lord  Howick  was  opposed,  he  by 
his  energy  and  determination  succeeded, 
in  spite  of  the  opposition,  in  carrying,  into 
effect.  At  present,  therefore,  these  grounds 
of  complaint  no  longer  exist.  If  you  look 
to  the  proceedings  of  the  last  few  years, 
you  will  find  that  great  changes  have  from 
time  to  time  originated  at  the  War  Office, 
and  that  these  changes  have  ultimately 
been  invariably  successful.  During  the 
administration  of  the  present  Lord  Pan- 
mure,  two  of  -the  greatest  changes  that 
could  be  conceived  in  the  condition  of  the 
Army  were  proposed  by  him  and  ultimately 
carried  out — that  is,  the  abolition  of  mili- 
tary service  for  life,  and  the  substitution 
instead  of  a  limited  service  of  ten  years ; 
and  next,  the  introduction  of  an  examina- 
tion of  officers  before  receiving  their  com* 
missions.  These  changes  were  vital  ia 
their  nature ;   the  first  altered  the  wbol 
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matiers  of  finance,  came  under  his  cogni- 
sance. He  jfould  noir  call  the  attention  of 
the  Hoase  to  the  recommendations  of  the 
Commission  of  1837.  That  Commission 
reported  : — 

"  1.  That  the  greater  part  of  the  authoritj  with 
reference  to  the  Army,  which  at  present  belongs  to 
the  Secretaries  of  State,  should,  for  the  future,  be 
vested  in  the  Secretary  at  War. 

"  2.  An  alteration  should  bo  made  in  the  form 
of  the  appointment  of  the  Secretary  at  War : — 
1.  That  he  should  in  future  be  always  a  member 
of  the  Cabinet.  2.  That  he  should  be  the  Minis- 
ter by  whom  the  advice  of  the  Cabinet,  as  to  the 
amount  of  the  military  establishments,  should  be 
laid  before  the  king.  3.  That  he  should  be  the 
person  to  consider  and  act  on  all  points  with  the 
Commander-in-Chief  on  belialf  of  the  Adminis- 
tration, and  to  be  immediately  responsible  to  Par- 
liament for  all  the  measures  of  the  Government 
with  reference  to  the  Army.  4.  That  he  should 
assume  all  the  merely  formal  duties  relating  to 
the  subject  now  performed  by  the  Secretaries  of 
State,  such  as  the  preparing  and  countersigning 
of  military  commissions  and  the  issuing  of  orders 
for  the  delivery  of  arms  to  the  troops. 

"  3.  The  Secretary  of  State,  to  whom  the 
civil  administration  of  our  numerous  colonies, 
with  all  their  complicated  interests,  is  entrusted, 
cannot  possibly  give  the  attention  to  the  subject 
(amount  and  distribution  of  the  Army)  which  it 
requires. 

"  4.  The  Secretary  at  War,  by  whom  the  Army 
Estimates  are  now  moved  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, seems  to  us  to  be  the  person  to  whom  the 
important  duty  of  watching  over  the  whole  mili- 
tary administration  of  the  country  should  pro« 
perly  be  committed. 

"5.  To  give  him,  the  Secretary  at  War,  a  di- 
rect control  over  those  large  branches  of  business 
relating  to  the  military  service  of  the  country, 
which  are  now  managed  by  the  Board  of  Ord- 
nance and  by  the  Commissariat  Department  of  the 
Treasury. 

**  6.  With  respect  to  the  Ordnance,  we  think 
this  might  best  be  accomplished  by  dividing  the 
civil  from  the  military  duties  of  that  department. 
1 .  The  latter  (the  military  duties)  should  be  left, 
as  at  present,  in  charge  of  the  Master  General, 
who  should  exercise  the  same  authority  he  now 
has  in  all  matters  of  discipline,  promotion,  d(c., 
subject  only  to  the  general  orders  of  the  Govern- 
ment, to  be  conveyed  to  him,  as  we  have  already 
explained,  by  the  Secretary  at  War  instead  of  by 
the  Secretary  of  State.  2.  He  should  also  re- 
tain under  his  immediate  orders  the  Inspector 
General  of  Fortifications,  and  be  charged  with  the 
duty  of  superintending  the  execution  of  all  mili- 
tary works. 

**  7.  The  civil  business,  on  the  other  band,  should 
be  brought  under  the  more  direct  control  of  the 
Secretary  at  War,  by  making  the  board  officers, 
by  whom  it  is  more  immediately  conducted,  sub- 
ordinate to  him  instead  of  the  Master  General 
and  Board  of  Ordnance ;  so  that  their  separate 
divisions  of  the  business  would  become  branches 
of  the  War  Office,  and  the  whole  expenditure  con- 
nected therewith  would  be  provided  for  in  the  ge- 
neral Army  Estimates." 

Those  recommendations  appeared  to  be  of 
Mr.  Hume 


yast  importance  for  the  purpose  of  consoli- 
dating and  bringing  under  one  head  these 
various  duties.  In  the  Committee  of  1850 
Earl  Grey,  who  had  beea  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Colonies  and  chairman  of  the 
Royal  Commission  of  1837,  in  reply  to 
several  questions,  stated,  that  so  far  as  re- 
spected the  inconvenience  of  the  present 
system,  his  opinion  had  not  in  any  way 
altered,  but,  on  the  contrary,  was  rather 
confirmed,  though,  at  the  same  time,  he 
believed  that  the  difficulty  of  making  any 
alteration  was,  perhaps,  greater  than  it 
was  at  that  time  supposed.  He  would  read 
the  following  extract  from  Earl  Grey's  evi- 
dence : — 


« 


In  consolidating  the  two  branches  of  the  War 
Office  and  the  office  of  the  Secretary  at  War,  your 
Lordship  contemplated,  I  think,  still  retaining  the 
office  of  the  Master  General  of  the  Ordnance  as  a 
separate  department  ? — That  was  proposed. 

"  Leaving  the  military  part  of  the  Ordnance 
still  under  the  Master  General  of  the  Ordnance  ? 
— Yes,  but  making  the  Secretary  at  War  the  per- 
son answerable  to  Parliament  for  the  whole  mili- 
tary expenditure  as  well  that  of  the  Ordnance  as 
for  the  Army. 

"  In  making  him  responsible  to  Parliament  for 
the  military  expenditure,  did  your  Lordship  mean 
that  he  should  regulate  the  amount  of  force  to  be 
sent  to  the  different  colonies  ? — My  notion  at  that 
time  was  that,  with  regard  to  the  Army,  as  with 
regard  to  the  Navy,  it  requires  some  one  autho- 
rity which  shall  manage  the  whole  business,  which 
shall  be  both  responsible  to  Parliament  for  the 
amount  of  expense,  and  shall  be  bound  to  con- 
sider what  the  most  economical  mode  of  providinji^ 
for  the  service  which  is  i*equired  may  be.  At 
present  the  Admiralty,  as  you  are  aware,  has 
complete  control  over  the  management  of  the 
whole  naval  service  ;  but  the  diflerent  Secretaries 
of  State,  as  the  organs  of  the  Government,  signify 
the  Queen's  commands  to  the  Lords  of  the  Admi- 
ralty as  to  the  force  to  be  employed  for  particular 
purposes  and  in  particular  parts  of  the  world.  In 
the  same  manner  it  appeared  to  me  that  there 
ought  to  be  some  one  authority  to  have  a  general 
cognisance  of  aU  military  affiiirs ;  to  receive  in 
the  same  way  the  orders  of  the  Government  from 
the  Secretary  of  State,  but  to  be  responsible  to 
Parliament  for  the  economy  and  for  the  efficiency 
with  which  the  service  is  conducted/' 

He  thought  that  what  he  had  adduced  to 
the  House  showed  that  the  system,  as  now 
conducted,  was  contrary  to  sound  principles 
of  finance,  and  calculated  to  throw  difli- 
culties  in  the  way  of  a*thorough  investi- 
gation by  Parliament  of  the  military  ex- 
penditure. He  had  waited  patiently  during 
many  years  for  the  necessary  reforms  to 
take  place.  He  knew  that  there  were  at  the 
present  time  impediments  in  the  way,  but 
he  did  hope  that  when  these  impediments 
were  removed  the  requisite  changes  would 
be  made,  so  as  to  prepare  in  a  time  of 
peace  for  such  an  emergency  as  had  now 
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come  upon  them.  Tbej  were  now  called 
upon  to  extend  their  force,  and  a  Supple- 
mentarj  Estimate  to  the  extent  of  80,0002. 
was  about  to  be  laid  before  them,  which 
would  raise  the  Army  Estimates  to  be- 
tween 8,000,0002.  and  9,000,0002.,  and, 
therefore,  he  thought  that,  on  the  score  of 
economy,  these  changes  should  be  carried 
into  effect  as  speedily  as  possible.  He 
asked,  fourteen  days  ago,  whether  it  was 
the  intention  of  Government  to  carry  out 
any  of  these  changes,  and  the  answer  he 
received  vras,  "No."  That  being  so,  he 
bad  no  alternative  but  to  propose  the  Mo- 
tion which  he  had  brought  forward,  not  in 
hostility  to  the  Government,  but  to  urge 
them  on  to  the  performance  of  their  duties 
in  a  more  efficient  and  economical  manner. 
It  was  said  that  this  was  not  the  time  for 
these  changes.  He  differed  entirely  from 
that  opinion,  for  he  thought  that  no  time 
«ould  be  better  than  the  present,  when 
they  were  called  upon  so  largely  to  extend 
the  Army.  With  regard  to  the  word  "forth- 
with," which  appeared  in  his  Motion,  he 
was  willing  to  leave  that  oiit  if  any  objec- 
tion were  taken  to  it. 

Mb.  W.  WILLIAMS  seconded  the  Mo- 
tion^ 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed — 

''  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  Uonse,  that,  in 
aooordance  with  the  Report  of  the  CommiBsion 
for  inquiring  into  the  practicabilitj  and  expe- 
diency of  consolidating  the  different  departments 
connected  with  the  civil  administration  of  the 
Army,  dated  the  21st  day  of  February,  1837,  con- 
firmed by  Evi^^ence  taken  before  the  Committee 
on  the  Naval,  Military,  and  Ordnance  Expenditure 
in  the  years  1848-60,  measures  should  forthwith 
be  taken  to  consolidate  the  different  branches  of 
the  Military  Service  and  Expenditure,  and  to 
place  the  whole  under  the  superintendence  and 
control  of  one  efScient  and  responsible  depart- 
ment." 

Mb.  SIDNEY  HERBERT:  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  certainly  agree  much  more 
with  many  of  the  opinions  which  my  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Montrose  has  indi- 
cated in  the  course  of  his  speech  than 
with  the  Motion  with  which  he  has  con- 
cluded. My  hon.  Friend,  I  think,  differs 
in  some  material  portions  from  the  Re- 
port which  he  asks  us  to  adopt,  And  he 
liaa  stated  those  grounds  of  difference  with 
great  frankness  and  in  much  detail ;  and  I 
confess  with  equal  frankness  that  I  concur 
with  him  in  many  of  the  objections  to 
that  Report.  First  of  all,  let  me  say 
what  were  the  circumstances  under  which 
the  Report  of  1837  was  made.  At  that 
time  there  is  no  doubt — and,  in  fact,  it  is 
alluded  to  in  the  Report — there  had  been 


great  impediments  placed  in  the  way  of 
carrying  on  the  public  business,  and  that 
differences  and  controversies  had  arisen 
between  the  different  branches  of  the  war 
department.  It  was  also  true — though  the 
evidence  on  that  head  was  drawn  from  a 
remote  source — that  in  1812  serious  dif- 
ferences had  arisen  between  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief and  the  Secretary  at  War; 
and  I  believe  that  at  a  later  period,  though 
anterior  to  the  sitting  of  the  Commission  of 
1837,  grave  differences  of  opinion  and 
serious  controversies  had  arisen  between 
the  Secretary  at  War  and  the  Commander- 
in-Chief.  At  that  time  there  was  a  great 
indisposition  on  the  part  of  the  military 
authorities  to  adopt  improvements  and  to 
listen  to  the  adyice  which  came  from  the 
War  Office ;  and  as  the  recommendations 
which  Lord  Howick,  the  then  Secretary  at 
War,  proposed,  and  which  he  ultimately 
carried  to  a  successful  issue,  were  then 
thwarted,  he  was  led  to  propose  such  a 
charge  in  the  organisation  of  the  system 
as  would  be  necessary  to  carry  on  the 
plans  which  he  was  convinced,  and  rightly 
convinced,  were  necessary  for  the  well- 
being  of  the  Army.  Now,  it  has  been  my 
fortune,  on  more  occasions  than  one,  to 
speak  in  very  high  terms,  though  not  more 
high  than  they  deserved,  of  the  efforts 
which  Lord  Howick  made  to  promote  the 
efficiency  of  the  Army.  But  if  controver- 
sies existed  then  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
render  the  appointment  of  a  Commission 
necessary,  see  how  these  difficulties  have 
been  got  over.  We  are  now,  I  am  glad  to 
say,  in  an  entirely  different  state  of  thiugs. 
In  the  first  place,  those  very  plans  in 
which  Lord  Howick  was  opposed,  he  by 
his  energy  and  determination  succeeded, 
in  spite  of  the  opposition,  in  carrying,  into 
effect.  At  present,  therefore,  these  grounds 
of  complaint  no  longer  exist.  If  you  look 
to  the  proceedings  of  the  last  few  years, 
you  will  find  that  great  changes  have  from 
time  to  time  originated  at  the  War  Office, 
and  that  these  changes  have  ultimately 
been  invariably  successful.  During  the 
administration  of  the  present  Loixi  Pan- 
mure,  two  of  -the  greatest  changes  that 
could  be  conceived  in  the  condition  of  the 
Army  were  proposed  by  him  and  ultimately 
carried  out — that  is,  the  abolition  of  mili- 
tary service  for  life,  and  the  substitution 
instead  of  a  limited  service  of  ten  years ; 
and  next,  the  introduction  of  an  examina- 
tion of  officers  before  receiving  their  com* 
missions.  These  changes  were  vital  in. 
their  nature;   the  first  altered  the  whol 
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gystem  which  had  Rub&isted  during  the 
late  war  and  since  till  the  change  was 
made.  The  military  authorities  at  the 
time  thought  that  service  for  life  was 
almost  necessary  not  only  for  the  effi- 
oiency,  bat  eyen  for  the  very  existence, 
of  the  Army ;  but,  in  spite  of  that  opinion, 
Mr.  Fox  Maule  succeeded  in  carrying  this 
change,  and  at  the  present  day  there  is  a 
complete  harmony  between  the  military 
and  civil  departments,  arising  out  of  more 
enlightened  and  extended  means  on  the 
part  of  the  military  authorities ;  the  in- 
disposition to  change  has  entirely  disap- 
peared ;  and  as  far  as  the  differences  and 
controversies  are  concerned,  there  is  no 
longer  any  ground  for  change.  But  my 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Montrose 
says,  he  thinks  the  Army  ought  to  be 
under  one  head,  the  same  as  the  Navy. 
Now,  I  must  remind  him  that  the  Navy  is 
not  under  one  head  in  the  same  sense  in 
which  he  proposes  that  the  Army  should 
be  under  one  head.  The  Navy  is,  and  is 
by  this  very  Report  proposed  to  be,  under 
two  heads — ^for  the  personnel  is  under  one 
department,  and  the  matiriel  under  an- 
other department.  Everything  relating  to 
the  artillery,  and  to  the  science  of  projec- 
tiles, which  is  more  likely  to  be  under- 
stood by  men  who  have  devoted  their 
whole  time  to  the  investigation  of  these 
subjects,  than  by  the  efBcers  of  the  Navy, 
was,  according  to  the  recommendation  of 
the  Commission  of  1837,  to  be  taken 
under  the  charge  of  the  Ordnance  De- 
partment. But,  more  than  tliat — when  I 
was  Secretary  to  the  Admiralty,  applica- 
tions were  coming  to  us  from  the  Colonial 
Office  constantly,  and  which  we  used  to 
think  exceedingly  inconvenient,  to  the 
effect  that  the  political  necessities  of  the 
country  rendered  it  necessary  to  send  ships 
and  officers  to  stations  where,  if  regard  was 
had  only  to  the  efficiency  of  the  force,  they 
ought  not  to  go.  I  remember,  when  an 
insurrection  broke  out  in  the  Ionian  Is- 
lands, the  Secretary  for  the  Colonies  is- 
sued his  orders  that  the  Admiralty  should 
send  ships  from  other  parts  of  the  Me- 
diterranean for  the  purpose  of  putting  down 
the  insurrection  in  those  islands.  So,  when 
the  famine  took  place  in  Ireland,  ships 
were  sent  to  Ireland  by  the  orders  of  the 
Home  Secretary,  to  furnish  a  supply  of 
food  at  the  different  ports  on  the  Irish 
coast.  Well,  then,  it  is  not  correct  to  say 
that  if  you  were  to  constitute  the  Secre- 
tary at  War  a  Secretary  of  State  he  would 
be  in  the  same  position  with  the  First  Lord 
ifr.  S.  Herbert 


of  the  Admiralty,  because  the  First  Lord 
of  the  Admiralty  takes  his  orders  from  the 
Secretary  of  State ;  while  if  you  created 
one  officer  for  the  whole  department,  he 
would  take  no  orders  from  the  Secretary 
of  State,  but  his  office  would  absorb  into 
itself  all  the  duties  connected  with  the  Se- 
cretary at  War — all  the  duties  performed 
by  the  Master  General  of  the  Ordnance- 
all  the  duties  performed  by  the  civil  por- 
tion of  the  Ordnance— all  the  duties  con- 
nected with  the  Army  now  performed  by 
the  Treasury  and  by  the  Commissariat; 
and  in  addition  to  this  vast  increase  of 
duties  he  would  have  to  take  on  himself 
the  duties  now  performed  by  the  different 
Secretaries  of  State,  and  would  be  required 
to  be  responsible  for  the  distribution  of 
the  whole  force  throughout  the  country. 
Let  the  House  consider,  for  one  moment, 
the  increasing  and  complicated  machinery 
with  which  the  Secretary  at  War  would  be 
encumbered,  if  he  were  required  to  dis- 
charge all  those  various  duties.  Let  us  see 
if  there  would  be  any  increase  in  promp- 
titude by  the  substitution  of  this  new  officer 
in  place  of  the  Secretaries  of  State  and 
the  Commander-in-Chief.  How  is  the 
Secretary  at  War  to  judge  whether  or  not 
there  is  an  additional  force  required  in 
any  part  of  England  ?  Tou  may  have  dis- 
turbances in  Lancashire ;  you  may  have 
strikes ;  you  may  have  an  uneasy  feeling 
between  the  men  and  their  masters ;  you 
may  have  Rebecca  riots  in  Wales;  yoa 
may  have  an  insurrection  in  Ireland.  The 
Secretary  at  War  could  only  obtain  his  in- 
formation on  these  points  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  the  Home  Department. 
You  may  say  that  he  is  to  issue  his  orders, 
and  that  he  alone  is  responsible  for  them  ; 
but  in  point  of  fact  he  is  not  responsible, 
for  he  can  only  get  his  information  from 
the  Home  Secretary,  and  he  must  take 
his  word  for  what  is  going  on.  Or  suppose 
that  there  is  a  disturbance  in  some  part  of 
our  Colonial  Empire.  The  new  Secretary 
of  War  must  then  be  the  mere  go-between 
between  the  Colonial  Secretary  and  the 
Commander-in-Chief.  In  point  of  fact, 
the  Colonial  Secretary  would  dictate  then 
to  the  Commander-in-Chief  as  he  does  now 
— the  Home  Secretary  would  dictate  as  he 
does  now ;  but  in  place  of  doing  that  di- 
rectly— in  place  of  making  his  own  expla- 
nations, and  receiving  explanations  from 
the  Commander-in-Chief  as  to  thedifficalty 
of  moving  troops,  and  so  coming  to  a  ma<- 
tual  understanding,  all  this  would  then 
have  to  be  filtered  and  strained  from  one 
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to  the  other  through  this  new  Secretary  of 
State,  who  would  be  a  third  party  placed 
hetweea  two  parties  who  had  hitherto 
worked  sympathetioally  with  each  other, 
and  the  result  would  he  that  you  would 
infuse  difficulty  where  there  is  now  sim- 
plieity,  and  a  oumhroua  mode  of  arriving 
at  an  ohject  where  there  is  now  directness. 
My  hon.  Friend  stated  with  great  frank- 
ness in  what  he  differed  from  the  Report 
of  the  Commissioners,  and  I  think  I  can- 
not do  better  than  follow  his  example  and 
state,  with  equal  frankness,  the  course 
which  I  would  follow.  I  do  not  say  that 
the  present  system  is  a  perfect  system. 
Theoretically,  no  doubt,  it  has  many  faults, 
but  practically  it  works  very  well — though 
my  conviction  is  that  by  certain  well-con- 
sidered changes  it  may  be  made  practically 
to  work  much  better.  Let  me  first  of  all 
say  that,  having  given  my  opinion  as  re- 
gards the  question  of  the  abolition  of  the 
present  authority  of  the  Secretaries  of 
State,  I  would  like  to  fortify  it  by  quoting 
the  opinion  of  Lord  Panmure,  who  has  a 
great  leaning  towards  the  Tiews  of  my  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Montrose,  and  who, 
when  examined  before  the  Tery  Committee 
of  1837,  whose  recommendations  my  hon. 
Friend  (Mr.  Hume)  wishes  the  House  to 
adopt,  on  being  asked  the  question,  '*  With 
reference  to  the  maintenance  of  the  public 
peace  at  home,  is  there  any  Member  of  the 
GoTernment  more  competent  to  form  an 
opinion  upon  that  point  than  the  Home 
Secretary?"  replied^ 
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Certainly  not ;  the  Homo  Secretary  ii  the 
most  eapable,  and  be  ought  to  be  the  person  who 
should  advise  the  Crown  with  reference  to  all 
matters  connected  with  the  preservation  of  the 
peace  of  the  country.  Is  not  he  in  constant  com- 
munication with  the  lord-lieutenants  of  counties, 
and  with  the  magistrates  generally  ?-^Certainly. 
With  refereooe  to  the  aid  which  may  be  required 
from  the  military  branch  of  the  public  service, 
for  the  maintenance  of  peace  and  the  support  nf 
the  eivil  power,  is  there  any  one  so  inmiediately 
lespoDsible  as  the  Bome  Secretary  ? — No  one  can 
be.  Therefore,  upon  the  question  of  the  quantity 
of  military  force  that  will  be  required  in  aid  of 
the  civil  power,  is  not  he  the  most  competent 
judge f — Whoever  may  be  the  party  to  decide 
npon  what  force  is  to  be  maintained  in  the  coun- 
try, ha  |s,  and  of  course  must  be,  guided  by  the 
advice  of  the  Home  Secretary  as  to  what  force 
should  be  maintained  in  the  home  districts.  If 
there  were  transferred  from  the  Home  Secretary 
to  the  Secretary  at  War,  for  instance,  the  duty 
of  jodging  of  the  quantity  offeree  to  be  maintained 
at  home,  would  not  the  Secretary  at  War  want 
that  correspondence  which  takes  place  with  the 
Home  Office,  for  the  guidance  of  his  judgment  ? — • 
I  take  it  that  he  would  go  to  the  Home  Secretary 
to  Anraish  Mm  with  that  iafonaatloa  to  guide  his 


judgment  upon  that  point.  Then  at  last  it  would 
come  to  a  mere  shifting  of  the  responsibility  from 
one  Minister  to  another,  but  a  communication 
with  the  Home  Office  would  be  necessary  to  en- 
able the  war  department  to  form  a  judgment  with 
reference  to  the  quantity  of  the  home  foroe  that 
may  be  required  t— 'A  war  Minister  placed  in  the 
position  supposed  in  Mr,  EUice's  question,  would 
be  informed  by  the  Home  0£Qce  that  so  many 
troops  were  required  in  such  a  district ;  and  then 
he  would  distribute  those  troops  as  economically 
as  he  eould  upon  his  own  responsibility." 

But  what  then   would  his   rosponsibility 
amount  to?     If  he  were  called  upon  to 
answer  for  his  distribution  of  forces  in  the 
country,  his  answer  would  b&«— I  was  told 
by  the  Home  Secretary  that  he  required 
a  certain  number  of  men  in  certain  dis- 
tricts, and  I  furnished  them.     The  Home 
Secretary  is  the  man   who  governs   the 
country — he  is  the  man  who  is  responsible ' 
— you  may  call  the  Secretary  at  War  re- 
sponsible if  you  please,  but  he  is  a  mere 
go-between  between  the  man  who  is  really 
and  yirtually  responsible  for  the  peace  of 
the  country  and  the  Gommander-in-Chief, 
who  provides  the  troops  that  are  required. 
I  will  now  state  what  are  my  own  views 
on  this  subject.     I  do  not  believe  that  it 
would  be  safe  to  add  very  largely  to  the 
existing  consolidation  of  the  duties  of  the 
Ordnance  Department.    The  Ordnance  De- 
partment has  had  placed   upon   it,  since 
1815,  the  care  of  the  barrack  departments 
in   England,  Ireland,   Scotland,   and  the 
Colonies,  and  the  care  of  providing  fuel 
and  light,  both  in  England  and  the  Colo- 
nies, important  duties  which  were  formerly 
discharged  by  other  departments.     As  far 
as  I  have  had  the  opportunity  of  judging 
of   the  working    of   that  department,    I 
think  there  are  certain  great  objects  which 
we  ought  constantly  to  keep  in  view.     If 
I  had  the  power,  by  a  magician's  wand, 
to  rearrange  the  department  without  re- 
ference to  existing  circumstances,  and  es- 
pecially without  reference  to  the  difficul- 
ties of  the  present  moment,  when  it  be- 
comes necessary  not  to  change  our  tools, 
but  to  use  them,  I  should  say  that  a  change 
in  the  interior  arrangement  of  the  Ord- 
nance Office  would  he  far  more  important 
than  any  change  in  tlie  office  of  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief.    Now  there  is  a  broad 
line  of  distinction  between  the  Master  Gene- 
ral of  the  Ordnance  and  the  Commander- 
in-Chief.     At  present  the  business  of  the 
Commander-in-Chief  is  very  much  of  the 
nature  of  routine.     He  can  make  no  alte- 
ration in  the  army  which  carries  with  it 
any  expense,  without  the  sanction  of  the 
Secretary  at  War.     He  can  promote  to  a 
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vacancy,  but  that  vacancy,  so  far  as  it  is 
caused  by  retirement,  can  only  be  created 
with  the  consent  of  the  Secretary  at  War. 
He  can  remove  no  officer  to  half-pay. 
Similar  duties  fall  to  be  discharged  by  the 
Master  General  of  the  Ordnance,  though 
not  to  the  same  extent ;  but  then  there  is 
no  such  check  upon  him.  But  the  duties 
of  the  Master  General  are  ten  times  more 
important;  they  are  such  that,  though 
they  require  him  to  be  a  military  man  in  a 
great  degree,  yet  the  civil  element  enters 
largely  into  them.  The  providing  of  am- 
munition and  the  care  and  maintenance  of 
fortifications  both  come  under  the  cogni- 
sance and  await  the  decision,  of  the  Mas- 
ter General  of  the  Ordnance.  His  duties, 
in  fact,  are  of  the  most  complicated  nature, 
and  require  the  advice  of  men  eminent  in 
science,  and  they  often  demand  a  nice 
judgment  to  decide.  If  a  fortification  be 
commenced  which  turns  out  in  the  end  to 
be  useless,  there  is  great  harm  done,  for 
it  is  not  merely  the  waste  of  time  and 
labour,  consumed  in  erecting  the  fortifica- 
tion, but  that  fortification  must  be  main- 
tained, and  it  will  abstract  men  who  might 
be  employed  in  other  and  more  valuable 
services.  I  say,  therefore,  that,  though  it 
does  not  rank  so  high,  the  office  of  Master 
General  of  the  Ordnance  is  of  more  im- 
portance to  the  State  than  that  of  the 
Commander-in-Chief.  I  confess  that  as 
far  as  I  have  seen  the  working  of  the  War 
Office  in  connection  with  the  Horse  Guards, 
I  would  attribute  its  great  financial  suc- 
cess to  this  fact,  that  the  one  office  incurs 
the  expense,  while  the  other  checks  it. 
My  hon.  Friend  has  been  pleased  to  un- 
dervalue the  duties  of  the  Secretary  at 
War ;  but  I  believe  that  the  main  reason 
why  the  administration  of  the  Army  is 
more  economical  than  that  of  the  Navy  is 
this,  that  the  Secretary  at  War  watches 
over  every  step  of  the  Commander-in- 
Chief,  and  checks  his  course  whenever  it 
is  inconsistent  with  economy.  I  think 
that  this  check,  which  is  applied  by  the 
War  Office  to  the  Horse  Guards,  ought 
also  to  be  applied  by  the  War  Office  to 
the  Ordnance.  I  confess  again — ^but  this 
is  my  private  opinion,  and  I  pledge  no 
Member  of  the  Government  to  it — that  I 
think  a  further  division  might  be  made, 
though  there  would  be  great  difficulties 
attending  the  arrangement,  which  would 
give  the  Commander-in-Chief  the  command 
of  the  whole  personnel,  and  the  Master 
General  of  the  Ordnance  the  direction  and 
control  of  the  matifiel,  so  that  the  whole 
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of  the  artillery,  for  instance,  as  troops, 
should  be  under  the  control  of  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief. But  I  am  aware  that 
that  is  an  opinion  not  shared  in  by  others, 
though  it  is  an  opinion  I  have  come  to 
from  all  the  means  I  have  had  of  judging. 
However,  it  is  a  change  not  so  indispen- 
sable as  that  which  I  mentioned  before, 
which  is  a  sound,  and  I  believe  an  undis- 
puted opinion — that  the  check  on  the  army 
expenditure  at  the  Horse  Guards  might  be 
applied  with  advantage  to  the  Ordnance. 
There  are  other  and  minor  points  to  which 
my  hon.  Friend  alluded,  and  in  which  I 
should  hardly  think  of  following  him,  if  I 
did  not  wish  to  state  my  opinions  with 
equal  frankness  to  bis  own.  He  has  spoken 
about  a  change  in  the  mode  of  drawing  up 
commissions.  The  commissions  are  now 
drawn  up  in  the  Home  Office,  and  I  know 
no  reason  why  they  should  not  be  drawn 
up  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  at  War, 
and  countersigned  by  him,  rather  than  by 
the  Home  Secretary.  The  general  pro- 
cess of  providing  stores  was  well  de- 
scribed in  the  Report  of  the  Commission 
of  1837,  which  stated  that,  when  arms 
were  required  by  the  Commander-in-Chief, 
he  wrote  to  the  Secretary  at  War,  and 
the  Secretary  at  War  wrote  to  the  Home 
Secretary,  and  there  the  thing  stopped. 
Properly  speaking,  the  Home  Secretary 
ought  to  have  taken  the  Sovereign's  plea- 
sure on  the  subject,  and  on  the  Sovereign's 
signing  the  warrant  the  arms  would  be 
delivered.  But  it  was  known  that  King 
George  IV.  had  a  very  great  aversion  to 
the  frequent  signing  of  his  name,  and  aa 
he  would  not  sign  the  warrants,  the  Home 
Secretary  ceased  to  send  them.  The  war- 
rants became  mere  waste  paper,  and  the 
arms  were  sent  on  the  authority  of  the 
Secretary  at  War.  But  when  Her  Most 
Gracious  Majesty  came  to  the  Throne, 
with  that  punctuality  in  business  which  has 
always  characterised  her,  and  with  that 
desire  which  she  has  ever  shown  to  identify 
herself  with  everything  that  relates  to  the 
comfort  and  well-being  of  the  Army,  she 
desired  that  the  warrants  might  be  sent  to 
her  for  her  signature,  and  they  have  beeu 
sent  ever  since.  My  hon.  Friend  has  re- 
ferred to  another  matter  with  regard  to  the 
Commissariat.  The  Commissariat  depart- 
ment supplies  stores  throughout  the  Colo- 
nies; but  the  Commissariat  Commission, 
over  which  my  noble  Friend  the  Member 
for  Totness  (Lord  Seymour)  presided,  re- 
commended several  alterations,  by  which 
considerable  reductions  have  been  effected. 
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Tho  result  of  those  alterations  has  been 
that  we  have  the  services  uf  some  reduced 
officers  and  officers  upon  half- pay  in  the 
Commissariat,  whose  assistance  is  economi- 
cally used  for  the  purveying  of  food  for 
the  troops,  while  a  fixed  stoppage  has  been 
substituted  for  the  regulated  system  of 
contract.  And  further,  in  the  expedition 
which  is  now  proceeding  to  the  East  we 
have  found  that  we  have  the  services  pf 
an  ample  number  of  able  and  experienced 
men,  who  have  effectually  organised  the 
Commissariat  establishment.  But  I  confess 
with  reference  ^  this  branch  of  the  service 
I  never  could  understand  why  Commissa- 
riat officers,  whose  business  it  is  to  provide 
food  and  forage  for  troops,  should  act  as 
bankers  to  the  Treasury.  That  is  a  prac- 
tice I  cannot  understand.  I  should  be  glad, 
therefore,  to  see  the  Commissariat  put 
upon  another  footing  in  that  respect.  Sup- 
pose the  course  was  taken  which  I  have 
suggested — that  is,  that  the  command  of 
the  artillery  should  be  taken  from  the  Ord- 
nance, and  put  upon  the  Horse  Guards ; 
in  other  words,  that  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  should  have  under  his  control  the 
personnel  of  the  Army,  and  the  Ordnance 
the  mcUiriel,  This  would  be  a  proper 
division,  and  in  this  sensis  the  Commissa- 
riat would  serve  under  the  Ordnance ;  and 
then  would  apply  the  formal  check  of  the 
Secretary  at  War  as  to  finance  in  the  same 
manner  as  it  is  applied  at  the  Horse  Guards. 
I  now  come  to  the  course  proposed  to  be 
taken  immediately,  at  this  particular  junc- 
ture. My  hon.  Friend  has  alluded  to  the 
evidence  which  was  given  by  Lord  Grey  in 
1849.  I  will  also  read  one  or  two  pas- 
sages from  Lord  Grey's  evidence,  because 
if  Lord  Grey  thinks  there  is  a  time  when 
no  alterations  should  be  made  d  fortiori 
the  present  is  a  moment  when,  in  my  opi- 
nion at  least,  it  would  be  dangerous  to 
make  such  a  change  as  that  proposed  by 
my  hon.  Friend.     Lord  Grey  is  asked  r — 

"  Is  jour  Lordship  aware  that  any  alteration 
has  been  made  since  that  waste  of  time  and  paper 
was  pointed  out  in  1837  ? — I  am  not  aware  that 
there  has  been  anj  change  made. 

<^  Does  your  Lordship's  recollection  enable  you 
to  state  whether  the  subject  has  ever  been  before 
the  Government  of  which  you  have  been  a  Mem- 
ber BO  long  ? — I  do  not  think  that  the  subject  has 
ever  been  taken  up  lately.  After  the  Report  was 
issued,  it  was  considered  in  the  beginning  of  the 
year  1888,  and  there  was  an  intention  of  making 
rather  an  extensive  change,  but  it  was  found  that 
there  was  so  much  objection  entertained  to  it,  I 
believe  throughout  the  Army  and  throughout  the 
Ordnance,  that  the  intention  was  abandoned,  and 
I  am  not  aware  that  it  has  ever  been  revived. 

'*  Were  not,  in  fiwt,  five  of  the  seven  Oommxs- 


sioners  in  1837  Cabinet  Ministers  at  the  time,  and 
have  they  not  remained  so  while  that  Administra- 
tion was  in  office  ? — They  are  now  again  Cabinet 
Ministers  ;  they  have  been  so  all  the  time. 

'*  Is  your  Lordship's  own  opinion,  as  expressed 
in  that  Report,  in  any  way  altered  by  anything 
that  has  occurred  since  which  leads  you  to  approve 
of  that  system  being  continued  ? — My  opinion  is 
certainly  not  altered  as  to  tho  cumbrous  and  im- 
perfect nature  of  the  existing  arrangements.  I  am 
not  prepared  to  say  that  it  is  impossible  to  devise 
a  better  mode  of  improving  the  system  than  was 
suggested  in  this  Report.  That  is  a  very  difficult 
question. 

'*  Although  you  retain  your  opinion  as  to  the 
cumbrous  nature  of  the  present  arrangements, 
you  have  never,  during  the  interval  which  has 
elapsed,  thought  it  sufficiently  embarrassing  and 
prejudicial  to  the  public  service  to  render  it  your 
duty  to  bring  it  before  the  Cabinet  of  which  you 
have  been  a  Member  ? — No,  I  have  not.  I  believe 
that  in  peace  the  present  arrangement,  though 
certainly  very  imperfect,  works  tolerably  well ; 
and  it  is  always  right  to  have  a  good  deal  of  con- 
sideration for  the  feeling  of  the  profession ;  and  I 
believe  the  profession  is  very  much  against  any 
such  change  as  was  proposed  in  the  Report." 

Such  was  the  evidence  of  Lord  Grey  on 
this  subject,  and  it  should  be  received  with 
all  that  respect  and  deference  which  is  due 
to  so  eminent  and  eiperienced  an  authority 
on  such  matters.  I  have  already  explained 
to  the  House  the  opinion  which  I  myself 
have  formed  from  having  paid  some  atten- 
tion to  this  subject  during  the  past  year. 
At  any  time  I  think  you  ought  to  proceed 
step  by  step.  The  process  should  be 
gradual.  But  at  this  moment  I  do  not 
believe  you  could  undertake  a  more  rash 
experiment  than  when  you  are  about  to 
enter  upon  a  serious  contest,  and  when  you 
will  have  the  greatest  pressure  upon  your 
machinery  from  being  engaged  in  a  very 
hot  war.  I  believe  you  have  a  system  in 
operation  which  practically  works  well, 
though  there  are  defects  in  it  which  I  have 
endeavoured  to  point  out»-defects,  however, 
which  may  be  remedied — and  which,  in  an 
emergency  like  the  present,  will  giye  effi- 
cient results.  It  certainly  occurs  that  in 
manufactures,  for  example,  there  is  great 
power  in  the  division  of  labour,  and  that 
great  results  are  obtained  from  it ;  but  the 
question  here  is,  whether  the  greatest  re- 
sults cannot  be  obtained  rather  by  com- 
bination than  division.  Well,  if  colleagues 
are  thoroughly  imbued  with  a  strong  desire 
to  carry  out  great  objects  for  the  benefit  of 
the  public  service,  they  will  act  just  as 
harmoniously  in  three  different  departments 
as  if  you  had  them  all  concentrated  in  one. 
Since  I  have  been  in  office,  for  example,  it 
has  been  the  custom  for  the  Master 
General  of  the  Ordnance^   the  Inspeotor 
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Genera}  of  Fortifications,  the  First  Lord 
of  the  Admiralty,  the  Commander-in-Chief, 
and  myself,  to  meet  periodically  at   the 
War  Office,  and  go  carefully  through  all 
the  different  changes   which   were  heing 
made  with,  regard  to  our  home  defences. 
Whenever  we  had  colonial  questions  of  a 
like  character  to  consider,  we  did  the  same 
in  ooDJunotion  with  the  Colonial  Secretary. 
And  so  everything  has  gone  on  harmoni- 
ously, and,  I  trust,  efficiently.     Recollect 
that  the  Colonial  Secretary  is,  to  a  great 
degree,  necessarily  a  War  Minister.     He 
oartainly  governs  large  colonies  which  have 
no  garrisons,  and  which  are  strictly  colo- 
nies; hut  he  also  governs  colonies  which 
are  not  colonies,  hut  garrisons.     Such  are 
Oihraltar,   the   Ionian  Islands,  Bermuda, 
and  Mauritius — though  the  latter  is  both 
a  colony   and  a  garrison.    These  places 
are  held  for  war  purposes  ;  hut  they  are 
governed  by  the  Colonial  Secretary,  and 
nobody  has  yet  dreamt  of  putting  them 
into  the  hands  of  the  Secretary  at  War. 
If  you  think  the  Secretary  of  the  Colonies 
is  unable  to  carry  on  the  duties  of  a  War 
Minister  because  he  is  overworked,  you 
must  likewise  recollect,  that  of  the  three 
Secretaries  of  State,  the  Colonial  Secretary 
is  the  only  one  whose  work  must  ultimately 
baoome  much  lighter.     The  work  of  the 
Foreign  Secretary  is  the  heaviest  of  all; 
and  that  of  the  Home  Secretary  is  rapidly 
aeonmulatiog.  With  respect  to  the  Colonial 
Secretary,  however,  the  House  must  re- 
member that  in  every  case  where  you  give 
responsible  government  to  a  colony,  you 
east  that  colony,  as  it  were,  away  ;  her 
connection  with  you  exists  in  an  imperial 
sense,  but  administratively  she  is  almost 
entirely  cut  off,  and  thus  consequently  the 
work    for   a    Colonial  Minister    becomes 
lighter.     Fifteen  or  sixteen  years  ago,  I 
believe,  Canada  gave  more  trouble,  oecu- 
Died  more  time,  and  inspired  more  anxiety 
m  the  breast  of  the  Colonial  Minister,  than 
all  the  rest  of  the  colonies  put  together. 
But  I  apprehend  that  at  this  moment  there 
is  no  part  of  our  colonial  empire  which 
gives  so  little   anxiety,   which   consumes 
so  little   time,  and  gives   so  little    trou- 
ble to  the  Colonial  Minister   as   Canada. 
The  Cape  of  Good  Hope  has  been  got 
into  the  groove  of   self-government,  and 
the  same  thing  will  happen  there.     The 
same  result  will  ultimately  take  place  with 
regard  to  Australia,  Van  Diemen's  Land, 
and  #ther  colonies.     Under  such  circum- 
stances, I  say  you  must  not  consider  the 
OoloniAl  Minister  unfitted  to  undertake  the 
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charge  of  direct  operations  in  war.     As  far 
as  we  have  had  experience — and  we  have 
had  the  opportunity  of  judging  for  the  last 
few  weeks  how  the  existing  machinery  will 
work  under  what  may  be  called  very  high 
pressure — we  are  satisfied  it  has  worked 
well.     The    Qovernment,  as    the    House 
knows,    have    been    engaged   in  sending 
out  the  largest  militaty  force  that  haa 
been  sent  out  of  this   country  for  many 
years.     It  is  a  larger  British   force  than 
that  which  the  Duke  of  Wellington  took 
with  him  to  Portugal,  or  than  he  had  with 
him  at  Waterloo ;  and  it  has  been  fitted 
out  with  greater  attention  to  efficiency  and 
to  health   than  any  that  ever   previously 
left  our  shores.     This  was  done  in  an  un- 
precedented short  time ;  and  all  who  haye 
seen  the  troops  will  admit  that  an  army 
never  went   forth    in   a   higher   state   of 
efficiency  both  in  the  per§onn$l  and   the 
matiriel.     We  know,  therefore,  by  prac- 
tical experience,  at  the  present  moment, 
that  these  different  departments  can  work 
together  harmoniously  and  efficiently.     I 
confess,   then,  that,  holding  the  opinions 
which  I  have  frankly  stated  to  the  House, 
wishing  to  carry  them  out,  and  hoping  to 
see  them  effected,  I  should  look  with  great 
alarm  upon  the  success  of  a  Motion  which 
pledged  us  instantly  to  put  the  whole  of 
this    machinery  out  of   gear  in   order  to 
introduce  what  I  dare  say  might  in  some 
respects  be  an  improvement,  but  which  as 
a  whole  can  only  be  regarded  as  a  theoretic 
cal   proposition.     There    is   another  con- 
sideration, also,  in  reference  to  my  hon. 
Friend's    proposed     reformations,    which 
ought  to   be   most  seriously  and  gravely 
reflected  upon,  and  that  is,  that  you  can 
seldom  make  any  Tory  great  changes,  such 
as  those  suggested,  in  Government  offices, 
suddenly  and  at  once,  because,  if  you  do 
attempt   to  do  so,  you   run   the  risk   of 
disturbing  that  accurate  knowledge  of  rou- 
tine business  which  is  most  important,  and 
can  scarcely  be  overrated.     The  succeas  of 
the  conduct  of  a  department  depends,  as 
the  House  must  be  aware,  in  no  slight 
measure  upon  an  accurate  knowledge  of 
routine.     We  have   in   every  department 
men  who  may  be  called  only  men  of  rou- 
tine.    But  yet  they  are  men  of  ability. 
Their  eyes  have  long  been  fixed  upon  par- 
ticular objects;  their  duties  have  trained 
them  to  it,  they  are  thoroughly  masters  of 
details,  and  they  are  consequently  of  the 
greatest  use  in  administering  the  affairs  of 
the  department.     But  change  their  posi- 
tion, ask  them  to  originate  a  new  routine ; 
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Uke  them  off  the  rails,  do  this,  and  jou 
will  soon  find  the  whole  eatahlishment  in 
eonfusion.  My  right  hon.  Friend  the 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  effected  the 
greatest  change  made  in  modern  times  in 
the  organisation  of  that  department ;  and 
I  have  asked  him  how  it  was  effected. 
The  answer  he  gave  to  me  was,  that  it 
took  years  of  difficulty  to  get  over  the 
changes  which  he  introduced;  that  it  took 
years  of  labour  before  he  got  things  to 
run  in  their  accustomed  course;  that  it 
took  years  of  trouble  before  the  men  got 
used  to  the  new  machine ;  and  that  it 
wonld  haTe  been  totally  impossible  to  have 
made  sueh  a  change  under  the  pressure  of 
war.  My  hon.  Fnend  the  Member  for 
Montrose  has  said,  that  he  has  no  wish  to 
embarrass  the  Government;  and  that  the 
House  has  consented  to  vote  the  supplies, 
we  have  asked,  cheerfully.  I  am  prepared 
to  acknowledge  that.  I  think  the  conduct 
of  this  House  in  general,  and  that  of  my 
hon.  Friend  under  existing  circumstances, 
has  been  most  honourable  to  them.  They 
have  most  laudably  supported  the  Govern- 
ment in  this  emergency.  But  I  must  eon- 
fess  that  if  an  immediate  adoption  of  the 
very  large  change  now  recommended,  and 
the  consequent  abolition  of  three  or  four 
existing  posts,  be  forced  upon  the  Go- 
vern ment^-although  the  changes  were 
ilsasible,  which  I  doubt — the  efficiency  of 
the  public  service  would  be  impaired. 
Having  expressed  these  opinions  with  en- 
tire unreserve,  but  always  bearing  in  mind 
that  we  ought  gradually  to  approach  to> 
wards  a  better  state  of  things,  I  hope  my 
hon.  Friend  will  allow  me  to  ask  him  not 
to  press  this  Motion. 

LoBD  SEYMOUR  said,  he  had  listened 
to  the  speeoh  of  his  right  hon.  Friend  the 
Secretary  at  War  with  great  pleasure, 
though  it  eontained  some  points  with  which 
he  could  not  concur.  His  right  hon.  Friend 
had  exprsBsed  his  willingness  to  consider 
any  suggestions  for  the  improvement  of 
the  departments  referred  to,  and  to  deter 
unnecessary  expenditure.  He  could  not 
object  to  the  statements  by  which  this 
assurance  was  qualified ;  and  when  his 
rigrht  hon.  Friend  added  that  this  was  not 
the  right  time,  though  when  the  right  time 
came  be  should  be  prepared  to  make  a 
change,  he  (Lord  Seymour)  heard  with 
no  dissatisfaction  an  argument  which  had 
lately  been  treated  with  scorn  and  con- 
tempt. He  wished,  however,  to  call  atten- 
tion to  two  or  three  points  on  which  his 
right  hon.  Friend  had  touched.     Cifcam- 


stances,  he  said,  had  very  much  altered 
since  the  Commission  of  1837,  which  had 
been  referred  to  so  often  both  by  bis  right 
hon.  Friend  as  well  as  by  the  hon.  Member 
for  Montrose.  In  considering  this  subject, 
he  (Lord  Seymour)  would  refer  to  these 
altered  circumstances  since  the  military 
affairs  of  the  country  had  been  put  under 
the  Secretary  of  the  Colonies.  The  Secre* 
tary  of  War  was  an  office  created,  he  be- 
lieved, about  the  year  1795;  and  in  the 
year  1800  the  business  of  the  Colonies  was 
transferred  to  the  Secretary  of  War.  But 
at  that  time  the  Secretary  of  War  had 
littlo  to  do  as  regarded  the  Colonies,  for 
they  did  not  give  the  same  amount  of 
trouble  which  they  did  in  later  periods. 
His  right  hon.  Friend  hoped  that  the  Co* 
lonies  would  hereafter  give  less  trouble. 
He  trusted  this  idea  might  prove  correct ; 
but,  considering  that  we  bad  forty-two 
colonies,  with  only  one  Secretary  of  State 
to  read  and  answer  all  the  correspondence 
relating  to  them,  he  thought  they  provided 
work  enough  for  one  man  without  making 
him  also  responsible  for  the  management 
of  a  great  war.  Lord  Grey  had  stated  to 
the  Committee  of  1849  that,  in  his  opi* 


nion- 


i: 


"  it  was  absolutelj  imponiblo  far  the  Colonial 
Seoretsrf  to  exereisa  a  eonstaiit  suporvision  over 
tho  arraaffemoats  with  rogard  to  tho  miUtaiy 
forces  of  (he  countiy." 

But  Lord  Grey,  who  had  .given  this  opi- 
nion, was  himself  in  a  favourable  position, 
if  any  man  ever  was,  for  exercising  this 
supervision,  for  he  had  previously  been 
Secretary  at  War,  he  was  familiar  with 
the  details  of  the  organisation  of  the  Army ; 
et  when. he  became  Colonial  Secretary, 
e  felt  he  could  not,  with  all  his  previous 
knowledge,  exercise,  a  proper  superinten- 
dence over  matters  connected  with  the 
Army.  And  he  (Lord  Seymour)  would  ask 
whether  it  was  possible  that  a  Secretary 
of  State,  who  was  generally  chosen  not  on 
account  of  his  military  knowledge,  but  for 
the  sake  of  his  general  wisdom  and  judg- 
ment, could  be  the  fittest  person  to  manage 
and  conduct  the  affairs  of  war  ?  In  the  last 
war  the  Colonial  Secretary  had,  he  believ- 
ed, an  Under  Secretary,  who  was  an  emi- 
nent military  man ;  but  at  the  present  mo- 
ment there  was  nothing  of  the  kind.  Now, 
he  wanted  to  know  whether  any  assistance 
was  to  be  afforded  to  the  Colonial  Secre- 
tary in  this  respect,  so  that  he  might  not 
be  at  a  disadvantage  on  account  of  his 
want  of  military  knowledge  Y  Then,  he 
would  ask,  how  had  the  preaent  syateai 
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worked  ?  Had  it  worked  well  ?  We  had 
bad  the  Duke  of  Wellington  Prime  Minis- 
ter; Sir  George  Murray,  Colonial  Minis- 
ter; Sir  Henry  Hardinge,  Secretary  at 
War,  at  the  same  time  ;  yet  Lord  Grey 
stated  that,  eveo  at  that  time,  with  these 
great  military  authorities  in  the  Govern- 
ment, the  arrangements  were  so  compli- 
cated between  the  different  departments 
connected  with  the  Army,  that  it  was  im- 
possible business  could  go  on  well.  Lord 
Grey  had  given  some  information  which 
proved  this  statement.  He  referred,  for 
instance,  to  several  cases  in  different  colo- 
nies, which  showed  the  inconvenience  of 
arrangements  by  which  not  only  purely 
military  matters,  but  matters  affecting  the 
health  of  the  troops,  and  even  theW  lives, 
were  delayed,  and  eventually  forgotten. 
In  1836,  on  the  18th  of  July,  Colonel 
Nicholls,  stationed  in  Bahama,  wrote  to 
the  War  Office  respecting  an  officer's  room 
in  the  barracks ;  it  was  a  most  unwhole- 
some place,  destructive  to  health ;  the 
officer  who  occupied  it  was  sick  and  dying; 
and  he  wished  for  the  necessary  authority 
to  have  it  put  into  a  proper  condition. 
One  would  have  expected  that  such  a  no- 
tice, coming  as  it  did  from  an  officer  who 
then  held  the  position  of  Lieutenant-Go- 
vernor, would  have  met  with  some  con- 
sideration ;  but  the  letter  remained  unno- 
ticed for  a  whole  year ;  disputes  going  on 
all  the  time  between  the  different  depart- 
ments, who  referred  it  from  one  to  an- 
other, whether  the  room  should  be  washed, 
cleaned,  and  ventilated.  At  last,  in  the 
following  year,  another  letter  was  sent,  re- 
minding the  authorities  of  that  sent  in 
July,  1836,  and  earnestly  calling  attention 
to  the  inconvenience  which  the  delay  had 
created.      Several  more  letters  and   ex- 

Slanations  passed  between  the  different 
epartments ;  and  at  length  this  small 
matter,  which  affected  the  health  of  officers 
serving  upon  a  distant  station,  was  ac- 
corded. Another  case  was  also  mention- 
ed by  Lord  Grey.  Colonel-Commandant 
Cockbum  wrote  to  the  Treasury  about  the 
state  of  the  barracks  at  Bahama ;  and  in 
his  letter  he  said  that  plans  had  been  sent 
in  year  after  year,  and  that  life  after  life 
had  been  sacrificed,  still  no  order  had  been 
given  upon  the  subject.  When  gallant 
officers  were  writing  in  this  way,  and  the 
facts  were  brought  under  the  notice  of  the 
Committee  of  1849,  it  was  natural  that 
Parliament  should  be  anxious  to  know  whe- 
ther any  steps  had  been  taken  to  remedy 
AO  discreditable  a  state  of  things.     There 
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were  other  cases  to  which  he  might  refer, 
but  in  this  very  correspondence  about  the 
barracks  the  Ordnance  referred  to  the 
Colonial  Secretary;  then  it  appeared  the 
Colonial  Secretary  could  not  find  the  ear- 
lier letters,  and  so  the  whole  thing  was 
stopped,  because  the  earlier  letters  could 
not  be  found.  Next,  the  Ordnance  were 
obliged  to  ask  what  was  the  question.  The 
question  was,  whether  the  troops  did  not 
want  new  barracks  ;  but  this  question  had 
not  been  answered  in  1838.  The  corre- 
spondence on  this  subject  passed  through 
no  less  than  five  departments — the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Colonies,  the  Treasury,  the 
Commander-in-Chief,  the  Secretary  at 
War,  and  the  Master  General  of  the  Ord- 
nance— besides  through  the  offices  of  the 
civil  governor,  and  the  officer  commanding 
in  the  colony.  Very  truly  was  it  said  by 
Lord  Raglan,  then  Lord  Fitzroy  Somerset, 
in  one  of  his  usual  business-like  letters, 
that  "  the  multiplicity  and  complexity  of 
correspondence  must  always  tend  to  incon- 
venience and  delay."  Another  and  a  simi- 
lar instance  occurred  with  regard  to  the 
barracks  in  Turk's  Island.  Barracks  were 
much  wanted  there,  and  in  December, 
1838,  a  letter  was  written  to  the  Treasury, 
requesting  them  to  make  provision  in  the 
Estimates  for  the  erection  of  the  necessary 
buildings.  The  letter  was  referred  to  the 
Ordnance,  and  they  said  it  had  been  brought 
under  the  notice  of  the  Master  General, 
but  that,  in  the  absence  of  instructions 
from  the  Colonial  Secretary  and  the  Lords 
of  the  Treasury,  they  were  unable  to  issue 
any  order.  Consequently,  nothing  was 
done.  A  long  correspondence  then  took 
place  between  the  Ordnance,  the  Colonial 
Secretary,  and  the  Treasury  ;  and  then 
the  Ordnance  wrote  another  letter,  stating 
they  possessed  no  information ;  and  at  last 
it  was  discovered  that  Turk's  Island  was 
not  under  the  Ordnance  at  all.  These 
were  cases  which  proved  that  some  general 
control  and  superintendence  were  neces- 
sary. Such  things  could  not  have  hap- 
pened if  only  his  right  hon.  Friend  had 
been  responsible  ;  for  he  would  have  taken 
care  that  the  decisions  were  given  either 
one  way  or  the  other  at  the  earliest  mo- 
ment. A  question  next  arose  as  to  the 
food  of  the  troops.  There  bad  been  com- 
plaints of  illness  for  nineteen  years  ;  the 
medical  department  reported  the  health  of 
the  troops,  and  pointed  out  various  things 
that  might  be  done  in  the  barracks  and 
elsewhere  for  the  benefit  of  the  troops. 
The  represeDtation  came  to  the  War  Office 
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that  it  WEB  necessarj  to  substitute  fresh 
meat  for  salt  provisions.  This  took  a  long 
time  to  effect.  There  really  appeared  no 
end  to  the  correspondence  between  the 
Commissioners  of  Audit,  the  Treasury,  the 
Ordnance,  the  Colonial  Secretary,  and  the 
War  Office.  At  last  the  change  was  ef- 
fected which  ought  to  have  been  effected 
nineteen  years  before,  and  then,  instead  of 
being  attended  with  an  increase  of  expense, 
as  expected,  it  was  found  to  be  absolutely 
more  economical.  What  his  right  hon. 
Friend  (Mr.  Sidney  Herbert)  had  saiil  that 
he  was  ready  to  do  was  good  so  far  as  it 
went,  bat  he  (Lord  Seymour)  should  have 
liked  the  duties  connected  with  the  Army, 
now  performed  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Colonies,  to  be  transferred  to  the  office  of 
the  Secretary  at  War,  leaving  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Colonies  to  state  what  force 
was  reqnired  in  the  different  colonies,  and, 
of  course,  empowering  him  in  cases  of 
emergency  to  communicate  directly  with 
the  Horse  Guards  without  the  interposition 
of  the  Secretary  at  War.  He  was  con- 
vinced that  there  could  be  no  economy 
until  we  had  some  more  general  superin- 
tendence over  the  administration  of  the 
Army.  The  relief  of  troops  might  also 
be  more  .economically  managed  under  the 
direction  of  the  Secretary  at  War,  who 
had  the  military  authorities  immediately  at 
hand  to  consult,  than  under  that  of  the 
Colonial  Secretary,  who,  from  not  being 
well  acquainted  with  the  subject,  might 
give  orders  which  would  entail  additional 
expense  on  the  public.  He  was  glad  to 
hear  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  state  that 
he  waa  in  his  own  mind  inclined  to  divide 
the  Commissariat  deportment ;  to  place,  as 
he  (Lord  Seymour)  understood  him,  that 
portion  which  belonged  to  the  supply  of 
the  troops  under  the  Ordnance,  keeping 
the  Ordnance  under  the  check  of  the  Se- 
cretary at  War,  and  leaving  to  the  Trea- 
sury that  which  might  be  called  the  bank- 
ing department.  At  the  same  time,  he 
hoped  that  the  Commissariat  officers  would 
not  be  allowed  to  contract  for  the  supply 
of  all  consumable  articles  to  the  troops  at 
home.  He  knew  that  at  the  Treasury 
there  waa  a  great  love  for  the  Commis- 
sariat, and  it  was  thought  that  nothing 
could  be  done  except  by  its  officers.  Sir 
Charlea  Trevelyan  said  that  he  thought  it 
was  but  fair  to  the  .Commissariat  officers 
that  they  should  have  the  supply  of  the 
troops  at  Home,  on  account  of  their  hav- 
ing had  so  much  service  abroad  ;  but  Lord 
Fitxroy  Somerset  had  recommended  that 


the  troops  should  be  supplied  ^n  the  regi- 
mental system.  He  believed  that  every 
Member  of  the  Committee  upon  this  sub- 
ject was  satisfied  with  the  ability  of  the 
gentlemen  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  at 
War,  and  he  should  be  glad  to  see  them 
relieve  the  Colonial  Secretary  of  some  of 
those  duties  which  he  could  not  properly 
perform.  He  did  not  go  the  whole  length 
of  the  Report  of  the  Commission  upon 
this  subject ;  but  he  supposed  that  Report 
was  well  considered,  and  he  should  like  to 
hear  what  were  the  present  opinions  of 
those  who  signed  it.  He  should  especially 
like  to  hear  whether  his  noble  Friend  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment (Lord  Palmerston),  who  had  had 
many  years'  experience  in  the  War  Office, 
retained  the  opinions  which  he  entertained 
when  he  signed  the  Report  of  that  Com- 
mission, and  how  far  he  agreed  with  the 
opinions  which  his  right  hon.  Friend  the 
Secretary  at  War  had  expressed  on  this 
subject.  He  quite  agreed  with  his  right 
hon.  Friend,  that  this  was  not  a  conve- 
nient time  for  remodelling  great  depart- 
ments, but  he  thought  that  we  might  now 
relieve  the  Secretary  of  the  Colonics,  either 
by  transferring  some  of  the  duties  at  pre- 
sent discharged  by  him  to  the  Secretary  at 
War,  or  by  the  appointment  of  a  military 
secretary  to  assist  him.  After  the  speech 
of  his  right  hon.  Friend  the  Secretary  at 
War,  he  thought  that  it  would  be  impolitic 
on  the  part  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Mon- 
trose to  put  the  House  to  the  trouble  of 
dividing  ;  and  he  hoped  that,  after  a  little 
more  consideration,  the  Government  would 
be  prepared  to  go  a  step  further  in  that 
consolidation  of  departments  which,  as  re- 
garded finance,  would  be  satisfactory  to 
that  House  and  the  country. 

Sir  JOHN  PAKINGTON  said,  he  con- 
sidered  that  the  hon.  Member  for  Montrose 
(Mr.  Hume)  had  done  a  servioe  both  to 
the  House  and  to  the  country,  by  calling 
attention  to  this  question  at  the  present 
moment ;  and,  though  he  readily  admitted 
the  candid  and  fair  spirit  in  which  the 
!  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Secretary  at 
War  had  met  the  speech  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Montrose,  he  must  at  the 
same  time  say  he  did  not  think  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  had  been  altogether  suc- 
cessful in  meeting  the  statements  and 
arguments  which  .the  hon.  Member  for 
Montrose  had  urged  upon  the  House. 
With  regard  to  several  of  these  state- 
ments and  arguments  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman had  not  offered  any  answer  at  all. 
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yacancy,  but  that  vacancy,  bo  far  as  it  is 
caused  by  retirement,  can  only  be  created 
with  the  consent  of  the  Secretary  at  War. 
He  can  remove  no  officer  to  half-pay. 
Similar  duties  fall  to  be  discharged  by  the 
Master  General  of  the  Ordnance,  though 
not  to  the  same  extent ;  but  then  there  is 
no  such  check  upon  him.  But  the  duties 
of  the  Master  General  are  ten  times  more 
important;  they  are  such  that,  though 
they  require  him  to  be  a  military  man  in  a 
great  degree,  yet  the  civil  element  enters 
largely  into  them.  The  providing  of  am- 
munition and  the  care  and  maintenance  of 
fortifications  both  come  under  the  cogni- 
sance and  await  the  decision,  of  the  Mas- 
ter General  of  the  Ordnance.  His  duties, 
in  fact,  are  of  the  most  complicated  nature, 
and  require  the  advice  of  men  eminent  in 
science,  and  they  often  demand  a  nice 
judgment  to  decide.  If  a  fortification  be 
commenced  which  turns  out  in  the  end  to 
be  useless,  there  is  great  harm  done,  for 
it  is  not  merely  the  waste  of  time  and 
labour,  consumed  in  erecting  the  fortifica- 
tion, but  that  fortification  must  be  main- 
tained, and  it  will  abstract  men  who  might 
be  employed  in  other  and  more  valuable 
services.  I  say,  therefore,  that,  though  it 
does  not  rank  so  high,  the  office  of  Master 
General  of  the  Ordnance  is  of  more  im- 
portance to  the  State  than  that  of  the 
Commander-in-Chief.  I  confess  that  as 
far  as  I  have  seen  the  working  of  the  War 
Office  in  connection  with  the  Horse  Guards, 
I  would  attribute  its  great  financial  suc- 
cess to  this  fact,  that  the  one  office  incurs 
the  expense,  while  the  other  checks  it. 
My  hon.  Friend  has  been  pleased  to  un- 
dervalue the  duties  of  the  Secretary  at 
War ;  but  I  believe  that  the  main  reason 
why  the  administration  of  the  Army  is 
more  economical  than  that  of  the  Navy  is 
this,  that  the  Secretary  at  War  watches 
over  every  step  of  the  Commander-in- 
Chief,  and  checks  his  course  whenever  it 
is  inconsistent  with  economy.  I  think 
that  this  check,  which  is  applied  by  the 
War  Office  to  the  Horse  Guards,  ought 
also  to  bo  applied  by  the  War  Office  to 
the  Ordnance.  I  confess  again — ^but  this 
is  my  private  opinion,  and  I  pledge  no 
Member  of  the  Government  to  it — that  I 
think  a  further  division  might  be  made, 
though  there  would  be  great  difficulties 
attending  the  arrangement,  which  would 
give  the  Commander-in-Chief  the  command 
of  the  whole  personnely  and  the  Master 
General  of  the  Ordnance  the  direction  and 
control  of  the  matSrielt  so  that  the  whole 
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of  the  artillery,  for  instance,  as  troops, 
should  be  under  the  control  of  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief. But  I  am  aware  that 
that  is  an  opinion  not  shared  in  by  others, 
though  it  is  an  opinion  I  have  come  to 
from  all  the  means  I  have  had  of  judging. 
However,  it  is  a  change  not  so  indispen- 
sable as  that  which  I  mentioned  before, 
which  is  a  sound,  and  I  believe  an  undis- 
puted opinion — that  the  check  on  the  army 
expenditure  at  the  Horse  Guards  might  be 
applied  with  advantage  to  the  Ordnance. 
There  are  other  and  minor  points  to  which 
my  hon.  Friend  alluded,  and  in  which  I 
should  hardly  think  of  following  him,  if  I 
did  not  wish  to  state  my  opinions  with 
equal  frankness  to  bis  own.  He  has  spoken 
about  a  change  in  the  mode  of  drawing  up 
commissions.  The  commissions  are  now 
drawn  up  in  the  Home  Office,  and  I  know 
no  reason  why  they  should  not  be  drawn 
up  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  at  War, 
and  countersigned  by  him,  rather  than  by 
the  Home  Secretary.  The  general  pro- 
cess of  providing  stores  was  well  de- 
scribed in  the  Report  of  the  Commission 
of  1837,  which  stated  that,  when  arms 
were  required  by  the  Commander-in-Chief, 
he  wrote  to  the  Secretary  at  War,  and 
the  Secretary  at  War  wrote  to  the  Home 
Secretary,  and  there  the  thing  stopped. 
Properly  speaking,  the  Home  Secretary 
ought  to  have  taken  the  Sovereign's  plea- 
sure on  the  subject,  and  on  the  Sovereign's 
signing  the  warrant  the  arms  would  be 
delivered.  But  it  was  known  that  King 
George  IV.  had  a  very  great  aversion  to 
the  frequent  signing  of  his  name,  and  as 
he  would  not  sign  the  warrants,  the  Home 
Secretary  ceased  to  send  them.  The  war- 
rants became  mere  waste  paper,  and  the 
arms  were  sent  on  the  authority  of  the 
Secretary  at  War.  But  when  Her  Most 
Gracious  Majesty  came  to  the  Throne, 
with  that  punctuality  in  business  which  has 
always  characterised  her,  and  with  that 
desire  which  she  has  ever  shown  to  identify 
herself  with  everything  that  relates  to  the 
comfort  and  well-being  of  the  Army,  she 
desired  that  the  warrants  might  be  sent  to 
her  for  her  signature,  and  they  have  been 
sent  ever  since.  My  hon.  Friend  has  re- 
ferred to  another  matter  with  regard  to  the 
Commissariat.  The  Commissariat  depart- 
ment supplies  stores  throughout  the  Colo- 
nies ;  but  the  Commissariat  Commission, 
over  which  my  noble  Friend  the  Member 
for  Totness  (Lord  Seymour)  presided,  re- 
commended several  alterations,  by  which 
considerable  reductions  have  been  effected. 
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oould  only  be  attended  with  BeriouB  injury 
to  the  publio  service.  The  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman  (Mr.  S.  Herbert)  said  no  sufficient 
reason  had  been  urged  for  creating  a  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  the  War  Department. 
Now,  the  Motion  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Montrose  did  not,  as  he  (Sir  J.  Pakington) 
read  and  understood  it,  require  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Secretary  of  State  for  the  War 
Department,  but  what  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman himself  said  showed  the  necessity 
of  placing  that  great  department  under  the 
superintendence  and  control  of  one  efficient 
office.  That  was  alone  the  object  sought 
for  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Montrose;  and 
be  (Sir  J.  Pakington)  thought  that,  when 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Secretary  at 
War  had  shown  that  the  Queen's  commands 
were  conveyed  through  different  Secretaries 
of  State,  sometimes  the  Home  Secretary, 
sometimes  the  Foreign  Secretary,  and  some- 
times the  Colonial  Secfetary,  according  to 
the  portion  of  Her  Majesty's  dominions  in 
which  the  action  of  a  military  force  was 
required,  no  argument  could  seriously  be 
brought  forward  to  show  that  the  Secre- 
tary for  the  Colonies  should  continue  in 
the  anomalous  and  inconvenient  position  of 
being  Secretary  for  the  War  Department. 
The  Secretary  to  whom  the  civil  adminis- 
tration of  our  numerous  Colonies,  with  all 
their  complicated  interests,  was  intrusted, 
could  not  possibly  give  that  attention  to 
the  efficient  management  and  government 
of  the  Army,  in  a  time  of  war,  which  the 
importance  of  the  subject  demanded.  The 
noble  Lord  opposite  (Lord  Seymour)  had 
stated  with  perfect  and  unanswerable  truth 
that  which  be  (Sir  J.  Pakington)  could 
confirm  from  eiperience,  namely,  that  the 
eorrespondence  of  the  Colonial  Department, 
taking  only  the  colonial  duties  in  it,  was 
already  too  much  by  itself,  and  ought  not 
to  be  mixed  up  with  duties  of  a  totally 
different  nature.  His  right  hon.  Friend 
(the  Secretary  at  War),  when  he  referred 
to  the  business  of  the  Colonial  Department, 
and  expressed  an  opinion  that  now  we  had 
given  free  institutions  to  many  of  our  Co- 
lonies, the  business  of  that  department 
would  partially  diminish,  could  have  but 
little  idea  of  the  amount  of  correspondence 
of  that  office,  and  he  would  ask  the  noble 
Lord  opposite  (Lord  J.  Russell),  who  had 
himself  held  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Colonies,  if  he  was  disposed  to  con- 
firm the  view  the  Secretary  at  War  ap- 
peared disposed  to  entertain.  He  believed 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  would  then  make 
tlw  admiaaioB  ifaal  certainly  in  the  day  about 


to  arrive  it  would  be  unwise  for  the  offiee 
of  Secretary  at  War  to  be  held  by  the  Co- 
lonial Seeretary.  In  a  time  of  peikoe  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  might 
continue  to  act  as  Secretary  at  War,  but 
he  confessed  that  tery  frequently,  during 
the  time  he  held  the  office  of  Colonial  Se^ 
cretary,  the  thought  had  crossed  hie  mind» 
'*  This  may  do  very  well  in  a  time  of  peace, 
but,  if  ever  we  again  encounter  the  mis- 
fortune of  war,  it  <will  be  impossible  for 
the  Minister  of  this  department  to  carry 
on  also  the  duties  of  Secretary  at  War.  ' 
The  House  had  been  told  to-night  that 
George  lY.  was  tired  of  so  often  signing 
his  name,  and  he  (Sir  J..  Pakington) 
thought  any  man  who  had  held  the  office 
of  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies 
would  imbibe  the  same  extreme  dislike  to 
so  often  signing  his  name.  Much  of  the 
time  of  the  Colonial  Secretary  was  occu* 
pled  in  signing  commissions,  in  attending 
to  details  of  the  Cider  of  the  Bath,  and  in 
other  matters  which  would  be  mueh  better 
transactod  by  some  other  department.  In 
a  time  of  peace  it  would  even  be  wise  to 
relieve  the  Colonial  Secretary  from  these 
vexatious  duties  i  but,  in  a  time  of  war,  he 
believed  it  would  be  impossible  for  any  man 
to  discharge  both  functions.  In  a  time  of 
war,  with  armies  in  the  field,  the  duties 
of  the  War  Minister  must  necessarily  be 
greatly  increased,  and  he  appealed  to  the 
Government  whether  it  would  be  possible 
in  a  time  of  war  for  the  same  individual  to 
discharge  the  duties  of  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Colonies,  and  also  those  of  chief 
Minister  for  the  War  Department.  The 
House  was  told  that  this  was  not  a  time 
for  change.  In  1837  a  Commission  re* 
ported  that  a  change  ought  to  be  made  9 
and  why  had  it  not  been  made  then? 
Why,  because  it  was  a  time  of  peace,  and 
because  it  was  then  thought  that  nothing 
very  pressing  existed  calling  for  a  change. 
The  country  was  now,  however,  unhappily 
involved  in  war,  and  still  the  House  were 
told  that  a  change  must  not  be  made,  he* 
cause  it  would  be  extremely  inconvenient  to 
have  a  change  in  a  time  of  war.  Thus,  at 
one  time  because  we  were  at  peace,  and  at 
another  time  because  we  were  at  war,  we 
were  to  be  tolJ  that  no  change  ought  to 
be  made.  The  country  would  not  be  satis^ 
fied  to  see  a  question  involving  tho  admi- 
nistration of  so  important  a  department — 
he  would  not  say  trified  with — but  they 
would  expect,  and  had  a  right  to  expect, 
that  that  department  should  be  properly 
and   efficiently   oondaeted.      With   these 
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viewB,  he  trasted  the  Government  would 
seriouslj  consider,  if  they  really  thought 
it  would  he  unwise  at  this  moment  to  or- 
ganise a  new  department,  whether  some 
change  might  not  be  made,  consistent  with 
safety  and  prudence,  that  would  relieve  the 
Colonial  Department  of  duties  that  they 
could  not  properly  discharge,  and  adopt 
the  suggestion  of  the  noble  Lord  opposite 
by  the  appointment  of  a  Secretary  who 
might  transact  the  war  business  of  the 
country.  In  conclusion,  he  must  observe 
that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Secre- 
tary at  War  had  met  the  suggestions  of 
the  hon.  Member  (Mr.  Hume)  in  a  candid 
and  fair  spirit,  and  he  had  made  the  im- 
portant admission  that  the  present  system 
was  clumsy  and  bad,  and  ought  to  be 
changed.  He  (Sir  J.  Pakington),  there- 
fore, hoped  that  the  House  might  trust  to 
the  discretion  of  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment to  make  those  changes  as  quickly 
and  as  effectively  as  they  prudently  could, 
at  the  same  time  adding  a  hope  that  the 
hon.  Member  for  Montrose  would  not  feel 
himself  called  upon  to  press  his  Motion  to 
a  division. 

Mr.  BLLICB  said,  he  would  also  en- 
treat his  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Mon- 
trose not  to  divide  the  House  on  this  ques- 
tion. It  did  appear,  however,  that,  if  the 
Motion  was  pressed  to  a  division  upon  the 
question  whether  the  military  administra- 
tion of  the  country  should  remain  on  the 
footing  upon  which  it  now  was,  the  Govern- 
ment would  be  left  in  a  minority.  At  the 
same  time,  there  was  no  concealing  the  fact 
that  the  impression  outbf  doors,  as  well  as 
the  decisions  come  to  in  the  Reports  of  every 
Commission  and  every  Committee  that  had 
considered  the  subject,  were,  that  it  was 
impossible,  in  a  rational  country,  long  to 
continue  a  confused  and  perplexed  admi- 
nistration like  that  the  merits  of  which 
they  were  discussing.  Take,  for  example, 
the  department  of  the  Commissariat.  It 
was  shown  before  the  Committee  to  which 
reference  had  so  often  been  made  in  the 
course  of  this  discussion  that  civil  officers 
in  departments  both  of  the  Ordnance  and 
Commissariat  were  doing  almost  the  same 
duties  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  that 
a  Commissariat  officer  in  Canada,  for  in- 
stance, was  doing  the  duty  that  Ordnance 
officers  were  doing  at  home.  Now,  surely 
one  of  these  departments  might  be  made 
to  carry  into  execution  all  the  duties  of  the 
other.  It  would  appear,  however,  that  the 
opinions  of  Sir  Charles  Trevelyan  exerted 
great  influence  over  all  Governments.    No 
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'one  had  greater  respect  than  he  bad  for 
the  talents  and  devotion  to  the  public  ser- 
vice of  Sir  Charles  Trevelyan  ;  but  if  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  who  appeared  to  have 
adopted  some  of  his  views,  would  look  into 
the  evidence  of  Sir  Charles  Trevelyan  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Army  Expenditure, 
he  would  see  how  ready  he  was  to  suggest 
plenty  of  business,  though  it  was  not 
always  so  clear  how  that  business  would 
be  discharged.  He  remembered  hearing 
Mr.  Sheridan  once  say  to  Mr.  Whitbread 
that  he  was  so  foud  of  labour  that  he 
thought,  if  he  had  been  wrought  in  a  dray 
belonging  to  his  own  establishment  in 
Chiswell  Street,  be  would  have  been  for 
doing  all  the  work  of  the  dray-horses  him- 
self. It  was  pretty  much  the  same  with 
Sir  Charles  Trevelyan,  who  seemed  equally 
fond  of  work,  for  he  would  take  not  only 
the  Commissariat,  but  the  whole  banking 
business  and  emigration  establishments  of 
the  country  under  the  superintendence  of 
the  public.  He  must  say,  he  thought  it  high 
time  to  begin  the  work  of  reformation  with 
regard  to  some  of  these  departments,  and 
he  was  happy  to  find  that  his  right  hon. 
Friend  the  Secretary  at  War  would  not  be 
a  laggard  at  the  work.  It  could  no  t  be 
denied,  however,  that  great  difficulty  waa 
experienced  in  moving  some  of  our  public 
departments.  It  was  hardly  necessary  to 
remind  the  House  of  the  communication 
which  recently  appeared  from  Mr.  Guthrie, 
the  surgeon,  in  the  public  press  relative  to 
amtmlances  for  the  wounded.  He  stated 
that  he  was  unable  to  get  any  satisfactory- 
result  from  his  communications  to  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief and  the  Board  of  Ordnance; 
but  no  sooner  did  Mr.  Guthrie  state  his 
complaints  in  the  newspapers  than  the 
noble  Duke  at  the  head  of  the  Colonial 
Office,  with  that  good  feeling  and  attention 
to  the  public  service  which  distinguished 
him  on  all  occasions,  immediately  attended 
to  the  communication,  and  issued  an  order 
upon  the  subject.  Had  it  not  been  for 
Mr.  Guthrie's  letter  in  the  public  papers, 
however,  the  matter  would,  in  all  proba- 
bility, not  have  been  attended  to.  With 
regard  to  the  system  of  clothing  by  the 
colonels,  the  Committee  of  which  h9  and 
the  hon.  Member  for  Montrose  were  Mem- 
bers unanimously  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  clothing  of  the  Army  should  re- 
main as  it  was  ;  but  it  did  not  follow  from 
this  that  alterations  should  not  from  time 
to  time  be  made  in  the  system.  No  change 
in  this  respect  could  be  determined  on. 
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bowerer,  except  by  a  committee  of  general 
officers.     All  these  matters  depended  on 
so  many  parties,  that  the  consequence  was 
a  system  of  administration  not  to  be  found 
in  any  other  country  in  the  world.     The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the   Secretary  at 
War  said  they  wished  to  interfere  with  the 
duties  of  the  three  Secretaries  of  State. 
That,  bowoTer,  was  not  correct.     No  one 
wished  to  take  from  the  Secretary  of  State 
the  duty  of  providing  for  what  was  requi- 
site within  his  own   department.     If  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment wanted  troops  for  the  interior  service 
of  the  country,  he  ought  still  to  have  the 
power  of  obtaining  those  troops  from  some 
department  competent  to  supply ;  and  so 
also  with  the  Colonial  Secretary,  if  he  de- 
sired to  send  troops  to  the  Colonies.     But 
what  they  wanted  to  see  was  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  reponsible  department,  to  which 
all  military  anthorities  should  report,  and 
to  which  the  Secretary  of  State  should  be 
able  to  say,  "  I  want  20,000  men,"  in- 
stead of  haying  to  go  for  these  20,000 
men   to  the  Commander-in-Chief,  to  the 
Ordnance,  the  Commissariat,  and  he  knew 
not  how  many  other  quarters.     The  great 
expedition  just  fitting  out  had  been  placed 
under  the  command  of  one  of  the  best 
officers  in  the  country,  and  not  only  so, 
but  one  of  the  best  men  of  business  in  it. 
There  would  be  no  divided  authority  in 
that  force.     The  noble  Lord  who  com- 
manded it  would  have  the  entire  control  of 
the  Ordnance,  the  Commissariat,  the  pay- 
masters, the  doctors,  and  everything  else. 
This  was  what  ought  to  be,  and  what  they 
wanted  was,  to  see  the  same  rule  adopted 
with  respect  to  the  administration  of  all 
these  departnfents  at  home. 

CoLOKEL  KNOX  said,  he  must  entreat 
the  Government  to  take  into  their  serious 
consideration  the  recommendations  of  the 
Committee  some  years  ago  to  put  the  Ord- 
nance under  the  same  department  with  the 
war  establishment.  At  present  not  even 
a  gun  could  be  removed  from  Woolwich 
without  applications  going  from  one  office 
to  another  on  the  subject.  He  trusted 
that  the  right  hon.  Secretary  at  War  would 
urge  on  the  Ministry  the  necessity  of 
bringing  under  one  head  the  different 
departments  of  the  Army,  He  thought  it 
was  rather  late  that,  now  that  they  were 
embarking  a  great  number  of  troops  on 
foreign  service,  the  Government  had  not 
made  up  their  minds  as  to  what  arms  they 
should  have.  He  hoped  this  would  be  at  once 
decided  upon,  for  uniformity  of  arms  and 
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ammunition  was  the  mainstay  of  an  ai-mj. 
If  this  was  not  attended  to,  it  would  lead 
to  the  most  disastrous  resnlts.  He  thought 
also,  that  the  Minie  rifle  ought  to  be  looked 
into,  as  he  had  been  told  on  good  autho- 
rity, that  these  rifles  required,  in  connection 
with  the  ball  and  ammunition,  a  quantity 
of  grease.  In  a  warm  climate  there  woulj} 
be  some  difficulty  probably  on  that  score, 
and  then,  after  a  few  rounds,  the  weapon 
would  be  rendered  useless,  as  without  the 
grease  it  was  impossible  to  force  the  ball 
into  the  rifle.  He  threw  out  this  sugges- 
tion for  the  consideration  of  the  Ordnance 
department,  as  it  was  most  important  that 
the  soldiers  should  be  furnished  with  effi- 
cient arms. 

CoiONEL  MAULE  said  that  the  soldiers 
had  only  been  supplied  with  two  sorts  of 
arms,  consequently  there  would  only  be  two 
descriptions  of  ammunition.  Various  ex- 
periments had  been  made  at  the  firing 
school  at  Hythe,  and  he  could  assure  the 
hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  that  the  result 
of  these  proved  that  there  was  not  the 
slightest  difficulty  in  firing  or  loading  the 
Minie  rifle. 

Lord  JOHN  RUSSELL :  Sir,  I  confess 
that  my  opinion  as  to  the  general  evils  of 
the  present  state  of  the  war  department  is 
not  very  orach  altered  from  what  it  was 
when  the  subject  was  inquired  into  some 
time  ago.  As  to  the  remedy  which  was  then 
proposed,  I  have  some  doubts  certainly 
with  regard  to  a  part  of  the  authority 
which  it  was  suggested  should  bo  given  to 
the  Secretary  at  War.  I  think  that  other 
arrangements  might,  perhaps,  be  better  For 
the  attainment  of  the  object  we  have  in 
view.  At  all  events,  I  consider  it  is  very 
clear  from  what  has  happened  at  various 
times — with  respect  more  particularly  to 
the  Ordnance  department,  and  the  difficulty 
of  making  arrangements  for  the  health  of 
the  troops  — that  a  more  efficient  and  more 
direct  authority  is  required.  My  right  hon. 
friend  the  Secretary  at  War  has  stated 
that  he  thinks  the  Ordnance  ought  to  be 
more  connected  with  the  Secretary  at  War 
than  it  now  is — that  as  the  Secretary  at 
War  checks  all  the^expenditure  of  the  Com- 
mander in  Chief,  so  he  ought  also  to  check 
the  expenditure  of  the  Ordnance.  I  believe 
if  this  were  done,  it  would  not  only  serve 
as  a  check,  but  the  operations  of  the  Ord- 
nance department  would  be  much  facilitated 
and  made  more  effective  than  they  now 
are.  It  has  been  asked  why  -it  was  that 
the  Report  of  the  Commission  of  1837  has 
not  been  carried. into  effect.     The  reason 
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was  this  :  The  first  consideration  of  that  | 
report  camo  naturally  before  Lord  Mel- 1 
bourne,  who  was  then  the  head  of  the 
GoTemment  and  he  immediately  entered 
into  a  correspondeuoe  with  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  on  the  subjeot.  The  Duke 
of  Wellington  wrote  two  or  three  letters 
to  Lord  Melbourne  who  found  that  those 
letters  contained  many  objeottons  to  the 
Report.  They  were  chiefly  objections 
of  a  constitutional  nature,  as  relating  to 
the  functions  of  the  Secretary  at  War. 
His  Grace  thought  that  certain  things  could 
only  be  done  by  the  Secretary  at  War 
— that  he  was  the  proper  person  to 
take  Her  Majesty's  pleasure,  and  to 
give  directions  to  the  Commander-in-Chief. 
These  objections  proceeding  from  so  high 
an  authority,  and  being  enforced  by  able 
arguments,  induced  Lord  Melbourne  to 
think  it  better  at  that  time  not  to  take 
steps  to  carry  out  the  Report.  I  quite 
concurred  in  Lord  Melbourne's 'opinion, 
and  would  not  ha?e  liked  to  be  a  party  to 
enforce  the  new  arrangement  against  the 
authority  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  who, 
ou  this  point,  entertained  very  decided  ob-' 
jections.  With  respeet  to  the  arrange- 
ment now  proposed,  my  right  hon.  Friend 
has  explained  the  great  difficulty  and  in- 
convenience that  would  arise  from  attempt- 
ing to  carry  into  effect  a  new  organisation 
of  the  departments  at  a  moment  when  they 
nre  all  required  to  make  the  utmost  ex- 
ertions in  the  preparation  of  the  expedition 
now  on  its  way  to  the  East.  But  there  is 
one  suggestion  which  has  been  made  in 
this  House  that  has  already  been  taken 
into  consideration,  namely,  the  suggestion 
that  there  should  be,  and  especially  in 
time  of  war,  another  Under  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Colonial  Department,  and 
that  that  Under  Secretary  should  be  a 
military  Secretary  attached  to  the  office 
of  my  noble  Friend  the  noble  Duke  at  the 
head  of  the  War  and  Colonial  departments. 
That  suggestion  has  been  already  taken 
into  consideration,  and  will,  I  trust,  in  a 
very  short  time  be  adopted.  I  believe  it 
is  necessary  that  some  arrangement  of  that 
kind  should  be  made  to  enable  the  noble 
Duke  to  carry  into  effect  the  preparations 
in  which  he  has  been  so  busily  engaged.  My 
noble  Friend,  having  charge  of  the  War  and 
Colonial  departments,  has  paid  the  utmost 
attention  to  all  the  arrangements  which 
are  necessary  at  this  moment.  Instead  of 
its  being  a  great  public  convenience,  I 
believe  it  would  be  a  great  public  incon- 
venience, if  the  carrying  out  of  these  ar- 
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rangements  were  to  be  transferred  to  any 
other  department ;  but  I  quite  agree  with 
my  hon.  Friend  the  hon.  Member  for 
Montrose,  that  better  arrangementa  are 
required,  and  I  am  sure  that  the  hon. 
Gentleman  and  the  House  will  feel  satisfied 
after  the  speech  of  my  right  hon.  Friend 
the  Secretary  at  War,  that  no  want  of  at* 
tention  will  be  shown  to  this  suliject. 

Mr.  HUME  said  that,  after  the  stote- 
ments  which  had  been  made  to  the  House 
on  the  part  of  the  Government,  he  would 
not  at  present  persevere  any  fnrthw  with 
his  Motion. 

Motion  by  leave  toithdravm. 

The  House  adjourned  at  a  quarter  before 
Twelve  o'clock. 
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Cloncurry,  after  the  death  of  his  &ther. 
PuBuo  Biix. — 1*  Registration  of  Bills  of  Sale. 

STATUTE  LAW  CONSOLIDATION  COMMIS- 
SION— 
SXPLANATION — UA,  BELLBKDBH  KBR. 

Lord  LYNDHURST  said,  their  Lord- 
ships would  remember  that  a  few  days 
ago  he  put  a  question  to  his  noble  and 
learned  Friend  on  the  woolsack,  with  re- 
spect to  the  Commission  issued  some  time 
back,  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the 
subject  of  the  consolidation  of  the  statute 
law  of  this  country.  On  his  arrival  in 
town  last  night  he  was  informed,  for  the 
first  time,  that  in  the  course  of  the  obser- 
vations which  he  made  on  that  occasion  he 
was  supposed  to  have  intended  to  cast 
some  reflections  on  the  principal  member 
of  that  Commission  (Mr.  Bellenden  Ker). 
Now,  he  entertained  the  greatest  possible 
respect  for  that  learned  Gentleman,  from 
the  knowledge  he'  had  of  his  talents,  his 
varied  information,  his  ability  as  a  lawyer, 
and,  above  all,  of  hia  fair  and  honourable 
dealing  on  all  occasions  ;  and  nothing  could 
have  been  further  from  his  intention  than 
to  make  any  insinuation  or  reflection  re- 
garding him.  The  charge  to  which  he 
alluded  was  contained  in  an  article  in  a 
morning  newspaper  (the  Mottling  Chro- 
nicle) of  the  16th  of  February.  That  ar- 
ticle contained  much  abuse  directed  against 
that  learned  Gentleman,  and  concluded  ia 
these  terms  :— 

"We  have  further  sought  to  show  that  Lord 
Lyndhurst's  pregnant  caution  in  the  discussion  of 
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iMt  week  had  a  meaning  which  it  hehored  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  in  his  answer,  not  to  overlook 
or  CTade — aboye  all,  that  he  ought  to  have  avoided 
eyery  appearance  of  a  personal  participation  in 
contriyances  utterly  unworthy  of  his  character 
and  station.** 

Now,  the  facts  of  the  case  were  shortly 
these.     He  stated  to  his  noble  and  learned 
Friend  (the  Lord  Chancellor),  and  to  their 
Lordships,  that  the  Report  of  the  Commis- 
sioners was  directed  to  three  purposes,  and 
described  three  methods  in  which  the  con- 
solidation of  the  statute  law  might  be  car- 
ried into  effect ;  and  his  object  in  calling 
the   attention   of  his   noble  and   learned 
Friend  to  the  subject  was,  in  order  that  he 
might  be  informed,  and  that  their  Lord- 
ships and  the  public  might  also  be  inform- 
ed, which  of  these  three  courses  it  was  in- 
tended by  his  noble  and  learned  Friend  to 
pursue.     In  the  course  of  his  observations 
in  putting  that  question,  he  referred  to  the 
history  of  former  attempts  to  carry  into 
effect  a  measure  of  this  description.     He 
said  that  measures  of  this  kind  had  been 
introduced  into  Parliament  by  the  Govern- 
ment, and  had  uniformly  failed ;  and  there- 
fore he  pressed  most   strongly  that   his 
noble  and  learned  Friend  would  exercise 
the  greatest  vigilance  and  activity,  for  the 
purpose  of  preventing  an  additional  failure 
on  this  occasion.     That  was  the  only  ob- 
servation directed  to  that  point  to  which 
this  article  seemed  to  refer.    The  observa- 
tion was  entirely  of  a  general  character, 
and  was  addressed  to  his  noble  and  learned 
Friend  with  the  view  to  his  exercising,  on 
a  sabject  of  this  importance,  that  vigilance 
which   he   was  known    to   possess.      He 
begged  leave,  therefore,  to  say  that  the 
imputation  which  he  was  supposed  to  have 
directed  against  the  learned  Gentleman  in 
question  was  utterlv  without  foundation. 

The  lord  CHANCELLOR  could  only 
say  that  he  had  never  heard  of  this  matter 
until  his  noble  and  learned  Friend  alluded 
to  it  just  now,  and  at  this  moment  he  did 
not  understand  what  it  meant.  The  learned 
Gentleman,  Mr.  Bellenden  Ker,  who,  as 
the  chief  member  of  that  Commission, 
suggested  different  modes  by  which  that 
object — namely,  the  consolidation  of  the 
statute  law — might  be  obtained,  had  been 
in  constant  communication  with  him,  and 
they  had  had  a  great  deal  of  discussion  as 
to  what  was  the  best  mode  of  effecting 
that  object.  The  last  Report  pointed  out 
what  he  (the  Lord  Chancellor)  sanctioned 
aa  the  best  mode;  and  if  there  was  any 
suggestion  as  to  anything  sinister,  or  any- 


thing behind  the  curtain,  or  not  brought 
forward,  or  attempted  to  be  concealed,  he 
did  not  understand  what  it  meant.  Every- 
thing that  was  necessary  had  been  made 
public,  or  was  intended  to  be  made  public ; 
and  that  gentleman  on  this,  as  oii  all  other 
occasions,  had  shown  the  most  perfect  can- 
dour and  gentlemanlike  openness  in  all  his 
dealings ;  and  what  the  insinuation  could 
be,  or  what  could  be  meant,  he  was  unable 
to  conjecture. 

PARLUMENTART  REFORM— 
POBTPONBICBNT    OF    THE    QOVERNMEMT    ICEA- 

BORES. 

The  Earl  op  DERBY:  My  Lords,  I 
am  induced,  in  consequence  of  certain  ru- 
mours, and  perhaps  I  may  say  somewhat 
more  than  rumours,  which  have  acquired  a 
good  deal  of  force  and  consistency  during 
the  last  week,   fo  put  a  question  to  the 
noble  Earl  at  the  head  of  the  Government, 
of  which  I  have  given  him  notice,  and  to 
which  I  hope  he  will  have  no  difficulty  or 
hesitation  in  giving  an  answer.   My  Lords, 
you  will  recollect  that,  in  Her  Majesty's 
Speech  from  the  Throne,  Her  Majesty  was 
advised  to  recommend  to  the  consideration 
of  Parliament  in  the  course  of  the  present 
Session  the  law  affecting  the  representa- 
tion  of  the   people   in   Parliament;    and 
that,  at  a  very  early  period  after  the  deli- 
very of  that  Speech,  the  noble  Lord  the 
leader   of  the   House   of  Commons   gave 
notice  in  another  place  of  his  intention  to 
bring  in  a  Bill  for  the  purpose  of  effecting 
a  reform  in  the  representation  of  the  people. 
My  Lord?,  both  upon  the  occasion  of  that 
first  announcement  of  this  intention,  and 
also  upon  a  subsequent  occasion.  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  were  appealed  to  by 
friends  and  by  foes,  more  especially  by  a 
noble  Earl  whom  I  do  not  now  see  in  his 
place  (Earl  Grey) — and  I  believe  in  the 
other  House  of  Parliament  similar  appeals 
were  made — not  to  introduce,  at  a  period 
when  it  was  important  that  all  the  energies 
of  the  country  should  be  concentrated  in 
preparing  for   that  great   and  formidable 
war,  in  which  it  was  obvious  to  every  one 
we  were  about  to  be  engaged — not,  I  say, 
to  distract  the  country  by  introducing  a 
subject  of  bitterness  and  animosity,  excite- 
ment and  controversy,  which  would  divide 
parties  at  a  time  when  it  was  most  impor- 
tant that  they  should  be  uuited.     I  believe 
the  answer  given  in  the  other  House  of 
Parliament  was,  that  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment brought  forward  this  measure  in 
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parsunnce  of  a  pledge  which  thej  were 
absolutely  compelled  to  redeem.  Now,  if 
the  noble  Earl  and  his  Colleagues  had  con- 
fined themselves  to  the  introduction  of  the 
measure  in  redemption  of  the  pledge  which 
they  had  given — although  I  might  have 
thought  it  was  exceedingly  imprudent  to 
fling  down  before  the  country  a  measure 
of  such  importance  without  proceeding  to 
its  consideration — I  certainly  should  have 
made  allowance  for  the  position  in  which 
the  Government  had  placed  themselves  on 
a  former  occasion  by  pledging  themselves, 
as  one  of  the  points  on. which  they  rested 
their  claims  to  the  confidence  of  the  coun- 
try, to  bring  forward  a  measure  of  Parlia- 
mentary reform.  But,  my  Lords,  Her 
Majesty's  Government  went  further  than 
this ;  for,  appealed  to,  as  I  have  said,  by 
all  sides  of  this  and  the  other  House  of 
Parliament,  not  uunecessarily  to  enter  into 
a  conflict  on  so  exciting  a  topic,  and  having 
the  example  set  them  in  the  other  House 
by  their  opponents,  of  declining  to  enter 
into  this  matter  of  controversy,  by  allowing 
the  Bill  to  be  read  a  first  time  without  op- 
position, and  almost  without  observation. 
Her  Majesty's  Government  thought  it  ne- 
cessary to  state  that  they  brought  forward 
this  Bill  not  only  in  performance  of  this 
pledge,  but  that  they  considered  the  war 
which  threatened  to  interrupt  our  foreign 
relations,  not  only  formed  no  ground  why 
the  discussion,  consideration,  and  enact- 
ment of  that  measure  should  be  postponed, 
but  that,  on  the  contrary,  there  was  a  pe- 
culiar fitness  in  bringing  it  forward  at  this 
particular  time — that  it  would  be  a  mag- 
nificent spectacle  to  Europe  and  to  the 
world  to  see  that,  while  we  were  engaged 
in  a  war,  which  really  after  all  could  not  be 
of  very  great  importance  with  a  Power  like 
Russia,  we  were  able  at  the  same  time — 
considering  war  a  matter  of  secondary  im- 
portance— to  apply  our  undivided  attention 
to  the  reform  and  improvement  of  our  do- 
mestic institutions.  That  was  the  state- 
ment made  on  the  part  of  the  Government 
both  in  this  House  and  in  the  other  House 
of  Parliament;  and,  accordingly,  a  day 
was  fixed  for  the  second  reading  of  that 
measure  of  reform — an  interval,  I  think, 
of  three  weeks  or  a  month  from  the  period 
when  it  was  first  introduced  into  rarlia- 
ment — a  period  certainly  sufficiently  long 
to  enable  the  country  to  form,  as  I  think 
they  have  formed,  a  very  decided  opinion 
with  regard  to  the  merits  of  the  propo- 
sition, and  to  give  to  Members  of  the  other 
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House  of  Parliament  an  oppoiiunity  of 
considering  the  course  they  ought  to  take. 
But,  I  confess  that,  although  it  is  with 
great  satisfaction,  yet,  after  what  has 
taken  place,  it  is  with  some  surprise,  that 
in  the  course  of  the  last  three  or  four  days 
I  find  rumours  have  been  very  rife,  that  a 
general  expectation  is  entertained — not- 
withstanding all  the  peculiar  propriety  of 
this  time  for  the  consideration  of  the  mea- 
sure— notwithstanding  the  little  influence 
which  the  state  of  our  foreign  relations 
need  exercise  on  matters  of  domestic 
policy — that,  after  all,  this  measure  of 
reform,  on  which  the  Government  rest 
their  claims  to  the  support  of  the  country, 
and  which  they  brought  forward  in  redemp- 
tion of  a  most  solemn  pledge,  given  in  the 
face  of  Parliament,  is  to  be  allowed  to  lie 
on  the  table  of  the  other  House  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  is  not  intended,  at  all  events 
foi:  the  present,  to  be  proceeded  with.  I 
think  Her.  Majesty's  Government  have 
done  very  wisely  if  they  have  adopted 
the  course  of  postponing,  if  not  of  aban- 
doning for  the  present  Session,  this  mea- 
sure of  reform.  At  the  same  time,  it 
seems  to  me  ii^consistent  with  the  declara- 
tions which  they  volunteered,  and  with 
the  strong  assertions  they  made,  of  the 
necessity,  for  their  own  character  and  for 
the  advantage  of  the  country,  of  pressing 
this  measure  forward;  and,  under  these 
circumstances,  I  venture  to  ask  the  noble 
Earl  opposite  whether  it  is  true  that  Her 
Majesty's  Government  intend  to  postpone 
the  consideration  of  their  Bill  for  the  re- 
form of  the  system  of  Parliamentary  re- 
presentation ;  and,  if  it  be  true,  for  what 
length  of  time  the  measure  is  to  be  post- 
poned ;  and  whether  it  is  to  be  considered 
as  a  postponement  or  an  abandonment  of 
the  measure  for  the  present  Session,  or 
whether  at  a  late  period  of  the  present 
Session  a  question  of  this  kind  is  to  be 
taken  into  consideration  by  the  House  of 
Commons;  and,  if  passed  by  that  House 
— of  which  I  confess  I  entertain  conside- 
rable doubts — it  is  to  be  sent  up  to  your 
Lordships'  House  at  a  still  later  period  of 
the  Session,  and  at  a  time  when,  in  all 
probability,  we  shall  be  engaged  in  a 
foreign  war  f  I  hope  the  noble  Earl  will 
not  say  this  is  a  question  peculiarly  be- 
longing to  the  House  of  Commons;  for, 
although  it  may  peculiarly  affect  the  re|^re- 
sentation  in  that  House,  yet  I  think  that 
neither  the  noble  Earl  nor  any  of  your 
Lordships  will  consider  that  a  question  of 
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making  a  material  alteration  in  the  repre- 
sentation, and,  in  point  of  fact,  of  the  con- 
stitution of  the  country,  is  iiot  a  matter  in 
which  your  Lordships  are  as  deeply  inte- 
rested as  the  other  House  of  Parliament 
itself.  My  question,  therefore,  is — whe- 
ther it  is  intended  to  proceed,  as  was 
announced,  with  the  consideration  of  the 
Reform  Bill,  or  whether  that  Bill  is  to  he 
postponed ;  and,  if  postponed,  whether  it 
is  to  he  postponed  for  a  period  altogether 
indefinite,  or  for  an  indefinite  period  of  the 
present  Session  ? 

The  Earl  of  ABERDEEN :  My  Lords, 
although  the  measure  referred  to  hy  the 
nohle  Earl  is  now  before  the  other  House 
of    Parliament,   and  although   my  noble 
Friend  who  has  charge  of  that  measure 
will  this  night  make  a  statement  of  the 
course  intended  to  be  pursued  by  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government,  and  notwithstanding 
the  Bill,  as  the  noble  Earl  observed,  re- 
lates mainly,  or  rather  entirely,  to  the  re- 
presentation of  the  peoplo  in  Parliament, 
I  do  not  in  the  least  complain  of  the  noble 
Earl  for  taking  the  course  which  he  has 
now  thought  proper  to  take.     The  interest 
and  importance  of  this  subject  fully  justify 
him  in  the  course  he  has  pursued,  and  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  giving  him  the  an- 
swer which  he  desires  to  have.  Your  Lord- 
ships are  aware  that  the  second  reading  of 
this  Bill  now  stands  for  the  13th  day  of 
this  month.     In  answer  to  the  noble  Earl 
(Earl  Grey)  on  the  bench  below  me,  at  a 
very  early  period  of  the  Session,  I  replied 
to  the  question  put  by  him  on  that  occa- 
sion, when  he  asked  me  whether  the  Bill 
would  be  introduced  before  the  Army  and 
Navy  Estimates  would  be  laid  on  the  table, 
by  stating  that  it  would  be  so  ;  and  I  also 
added  that  the  consideration  of  the  mea- 
sure would  not  be  hastily  pressed,  so  as  to 
interfere  with  the  progress  of  the  public 
service,  in  making  those  preparations  which 
the  exigencies  of  the  time  rendered  neces- 
sary.   My  Lords,  in  consequence,  the  13th 
March  (although  I  believe  the  Bill  was 
read  on  the  13th  February  for  the  first 
time)  was  fixed  for  the  second  reading. 
It  would  then  have  been  before  the  coun- 
try for  a  month.     The  noble  Earl  has  said 
that  the  country  has  had  a  full  opportunity 
of  forming  an  opinion  upon  the  nature  of 
that  measure,     1  ki^ow  not  what  may  be 
the  opinion  of  the  noble  Earl,  or  what  he 
snpposes  the  opinion  of  the  country  may 
be ;  bnt  this  I  say,  that  Her  Majesty's 
GoTemment  have  had  no  reason  to  be  dis- 
satisfied with  the  opinion  of  the  coimtry 


upon  that  measure,  so  far  as  it  has  been 
expressed.     I  believe  it  has  found  favour 
with  the  country  ;  that  it  has  been  consi- 
dered as  a  just,  a  liberal,  and  honest,  and 
a  safe  measure.    But,  my  Lords,  although 
I  admit  that   the  calamity  of  war  must 
necessarily  interfere  with  all  social   pro- 
gress, still  I  am  not  aware  that  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  that  this  curse  which  we 
are  to  endure  is  to  impede  and  utterly  pre- 
vent all  domestic  improvement.  My  Lords, 
when  I  said,  in  answer  to  the  noble  Earl 
below  me,  that  the   necessary  measures 
would  be  taken  to  provide  for  the  public 
service,  in  contemplation  of  this  calamity 
then  impending,  I  gave  that  as  a  reason 
why  the  measure   should   not  be  imme- 
diately proceeded  with  ;  and  that  reason  I 
now   repeat.     I   see   that   the  necessary 
supplies  have  not  yet  been  passed  for  the 
service  in  which  we  are  about  to  engage. 
This  very  night  a  vote  will  be  proposed  for 
an  additional  15,000  men  ;  and  on  Mon- 
day, as  my  noble  and  learned  Friend  op- 
posite (Lord  Brougham)  has  observed,  the 
financial  prospects  and  measures  of  the 
year  for  providing  for  this  increased  ex- 
penditure will   be  laid   before   the   other 
House  of  Parliament.     Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment have  thought  it  right,  not  only 
to  provide  a  sufficient  force  for  the  great 
operations  in  which  we  may  be  engaged, 
but  to  provide  the  means  by  which  the  ex- 
pense of    that    force    may  be    defrayed. 
This  I  think   it  is  the  duty  of  Govern- 
ment to  do,  and  this  it  is  which  we  propose 
to  do.     Under  these  circumstances,  there- 
fore, my  noble  Friend,  who  has  the  charge 
of  this  Bill,  will  propose  to-night  to  post- 
pone the  second  reading  of  the  measure 
until  an  early  day  after  Easter — ^that  is» 
until  the  27th  of  April.     On  that  day  it  is 
the  intention  of  my  noble  Friend  to  move 
the  second  reading  of  the  Bill. 

LANDLORD  AND  TENANT  (IRELAND) 

BILLS— 
THE  SELECT  OOMUITTEE. 

The  Earl  op  CLANCARTY  :  My 
Lords,  although  I  may  congratulate  the 
House  upon  the  result  of  the  conversation 
this  evening,  by  which  the  assistance  of 
the  noble  and  learned  Lord  (Lord  St. 
Leonards)  has  been  secured  to  the  Com- 
mittee appointed  to  consider  and  report 
upon  the  Irish  Land  Bills,  it  is  with  much 
regret  that  I  find  myself  under  the  neces- 
sity of  proceeding  with  the  Motion  of  which 
I  yesterday  gave  notice  for  the  appointment 
of  certain  Iri^h  Representative  Peers  to 
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perve  upon  that  Committee,  there  being 
at  present  appointed  but  two  out  of  the 
twenty-eight  who  have  seats  in  this  House. 
I  had  hoped  that  Her  Majesty's  Ministers, 
when   I    yesterday   brought   this   subject 
under  their  notice,  would  have  offered  to 
reconsider  the  construction  of  the  Commit- 
tee ;  but  the  slight  they  have  put  upon 
the  Irish  Peerage  now  appears  to  have 
been  intentional.    The  Bills  which  the  Se- 
lect Committee  have  to  report  upon  relate 
exclusively  to  Ireland,  and,  in  fact,  are  of 
no  interest  to  any  other  part  of  the  empire, 
provided  they  do  not  involve  the  establish- 
ment ^n  Ireland  of  any  new  principle  in 
the  relations  between  landlord  and  tenant 
that  might  affect  the  stability  of  those  laws 
and  customs  relating  to  the  tenure  of  land 
under   which   this   country  and    Scotland 
have  attained  to  so  prosperous  a  condition. 
On  this  account,  I  fully  admit  that  the 
assistance  of  some  English   and   Scotch 
upon  the  Committee  would   be  of  great 
value  and  importance.     The  Committee, 
as  at  present  composed,  I  am  bound  to 
say,  is,  in  one  respect,  most  satisfactory, 
including  as  it  does  two  most  eminent  law 
Lords.     The   noble  Lord,  late  the  Lord 
Chancellor  of    England,   held   for  many 
years  the  Great   Seal  in  Ireland,  where 
bis  abilities  in  the  discharge  of  his  high 
functions  were  not  unappreciated ;  and,  as 
Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland,  he  was  the 
landlord  of  a  large  number  of  estates  under 
the  guardianship  of  the  Court  of  Chancery. 
The  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England  will 
bring  to  the  consideration  of  the  amend- 
ment of  the  laws  relating  to  land  in  Ire- 
land, not  only  an  intimate   acquaintance 
with  the  law  of  Scotland,  of  which  he  is 
a  native,  and  of  the  English  law  which  he 
is  charged  with  administering,  but  also  of 
the  law  of  Ireland,  where  he,  too,  formerly 
presided  over  the  Court  of  Chancery.     He 
has  also  become  of  late  very  practically 
acquainted  with  the  working  of  the  law  of 
landlord  and  tenant,  having  purchased  a 
considerable  estate  in  a  remote  and  most 
unimproved  part  of  the  west  of  Ireland. 
Aided  by  the  experience  and  judgment  of 
these  two   noble  and  learned  Lords,  the 
Committee  could  not  have  the  legal  ele- 
ment better  provided.      With  respect  to 
the  other  English  and  Scotch  Peers  who 
are  named  upon  the  Committee,  I  do  not 
for  a  moment  question  their  high  talents 
and   ability  to  deal   with   any  legislative 
measures  that  may  be  submitted  to  them  ; 
but,  1  must  say,  that  as  the  questions  to 
be  considered  relate  exclusively  to  Ireland^ 
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a  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  with  which 
they  are  but  little  acquainted,  and  have  no 
great  concern,  their  number  is  out  of  all 
proportion  to  that  of  those  who  iu  this 
House  are  best  entitled  to  be  consulted 
upon  Irish  interests — I  mean  the  Represen- 
tative Peers  of  Ireland.     Looking  at  the 
constitution  of  the  Committee,  your  Lord- 
ships will  find  that  of  the  twenty-one  mem- 
bers, there  are  but  two  Irish  Representative 
Peers ;  while  of  Peers  wholly  unconnected 
with  Ireland  there  are  no  less  than  eight ; 
of  the  remaining  members  of  the  Commit- 
tee, five  have  property  in  Ireland   upon 
which   they  do  not  reside — they  are,  in 
fact,  absentees,  and  commonly  reside  in 
England,  where  their  property  and  inte- 
rests chiefly  lie ;  and  six  are  what  may  be 
termed  resident  Irish  landlords.     Now,  my 
Lords,  I  would  appeal  to  your  Lordships 
whether  such  ought  to  be  the  constitution 
of  a  Committee  for  the  consideration  of 
Bills   relating  exclusively   to   Ireland.     I 
should  like  to  know  what  the  noble  Duke 
the  Lord  Privy  Seal  (the  Duke  of  Argyll) 
would   say  if,  upon   interests  exelusivelj 
Scotch,  .only  eight  Scotch  Peers  were  ad- 
mitted upon  a  Committee  of  twenty-one. 
My  Lords,  I  am  far  from  saying  that  «the 
marked  preponderance  of  English   influ- 
ence upon  this  Committee  would  be  ex- 
ercised otherwise  than  with  the  best  intea- 
tions  towards  Ireland.     I  am  not  disposed 
to  think  that  any  purpose  exists  of  keeping 
Ireland  from  rising  to  her  proper  level  aa  a 
civilised  and  well-ordered  country;  but  paat 
experience  does  not  warrant  me  in  saying 
that  English  counsels  in  Irish  affairs  are 
always  well  directed,  however  well  intend- 
ed.     The  condition  of  Ireland — 'though, 
thank  God,  in  some  respects  improving — 
is  lamentably  illustrative  of  the  want  of  a 
wise  direction  in  the  framing  of  her  lawa  and 
institutions,  which  have  all  emanated  from 
counsels  essentially  English.    Not  to  apeak 
in  general  terms,  I  may  refer  to  a  some- 
what recent  case  in  illustration  of  ray  argu- 
ment. At  the  occurrence  of  the  late  famine 
in  Ireland,  measures  were  taken  with  the 
best  intentions  to  meet  that  calamity,  but 
no  measures  could  have  been  worse  devised 
for  such  a  purpose.  '  They  proved  most 
injurious,  and,  indeed,  ruinous  to  the  coun- 
try;  and,  instead  of  leeseningf  actual^ 
aggravafed  and  prolonged  the  evil  of  sear* 
^lity,  by  withdrawing  from  agricultnre  to 
work  upon  the  publie  ro^ds  those  whoae 
labour  was  essential. to  the  oultiTation  of 
the  land.     These  measures  were  adopted^ 
my  Lords,  with  tiie  best  ioteatioBSt  hiit  ia 
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the  face  of  Irish  remonstrance  and  repre- 
sentations of  the  course  that  ought  to  haye 
been  taken,  and  which,  if  taken,  would 
have  been  permanently  senriceahle  to  the 
eoitntrj.  Again,  my  Lords,  I  am  remind- 
ed of  another  case  by  the  conversation  that 
occurred  yesterday  in  this  House  relative 
to  the  Poor  Removal  Act.  The  Irish  Poor 
Law  was  considerably  extended  in  1847, 
securing,  as  was  right,  relief  to  the  desti- 
tute from  whatsoever  country  they  might 
come;  but  in  the  same  ydar  was  passed 
the  Poor  Removal  Act,  by  which  any  Irish 
who  became  destitute  in  England,  are  at 
once  shipped  off  to  the  nearest  Irish  sea- 
ports. English  or  Scotch  settlers  who 
may  become  destitute  in  Ireland,  must  be 
supported  at  the  charge  of  the  Irish  rate- 
payer;  but  the  Irishman,  who  may  have 
spent  the  best  part  of  bis  life  in  England, 
and  given  his  strength  and  labour  for  the 
augmentation  of  the  wealth  of  the  English 
manufacturer,  and  whose  family,  born  and 
reared  in  England,  he  may  have  considered 
as  naturalised  in  the  country,  if  from  age 
or  accident  he  becomes  helpless  and  in 
need  of  relief,  is  then  driven  from  the  in- 
hoepiiable  shores  of  England  to  find  refuge 
with  his 'family  in  an  Irish  workhouse* 
Were  Irish  Members  consulted  on  this 
Act?  No.  I,  myself,  protested,  but  in 
vain,  against  it  in  this  House.  Its  glaring 
and  DOW  aoknowledged  injustice  did  not 
prevent  its  passing ;  and  it  still  continues 
in  operation.  Gases,  such  as  I  have  no- 
tieed,  are  not  calculated  to  beget  confidence 
in  the  treatment  of  Irish  interests,  when 
there  is  an  eid usion  of  those  who  are  con- 
stitutionally chosen  to  represent  the  inte- 
resta  of  Ireland;  and,  looking  at  the  con- 
Btmction  of  the  Committee,  I  do  not  think 
It  much  better  entitled  to  the  confidence  of 
the  country  in  the  consideration  of  interests 
wholly  Irish,  than  Her  Majesty's  present 
Cabinet.  Therefore,  whatever  respect  I 
feel  for  English  counsels  in  general,  and, 
however  desirable  it  is  that  they  should 
have  their  due  weight  in  what  relates  to 
Ireland  as  an  integral  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom*  I  cannot  allow  them  to  have  a 
preponderating  weight  in  the  Committee 
upon  the  Irish  Land  Bills,  unless  the 
Hottoe,  by  negativing  my  Motion,  should 
declare  that  so  it  must  be.  To  me,  it 
appears  that,  apart  from  the  valuable  as- 
aiataaoe  the  Representative  Peers  of  Ireland 
•o«1^  afford  upon  such  a  Committee,  they 
ought  eonstitutionatly  to  be  placed  in  the 
poaition  of  accepting  the  responsibility  of 
MDh  meHfrur^  aa  the  Committee  may  ulti- 


mately recommend ;  and  that  their  exclu> 
sion  canaot  be  justified,  let  me  remind  your 
Lordships  of  the  understanding  upon  which- 
it  was  agreed  to  have  these  Bills  referred 
to  a  Committee  upstairs.  My  Lords,  at 
the  close  of  the  last  Session  the  Bills  were 
put  by  upon  the  express  understanding  that 
the  consideration  of  them  should  be  entered 
upon  early  this  Session,  and  that,  however 
objectionable  any  of  them  might  be,  your 
Lordships  should  acquiesce  in  the  second 
reading  of  them,  in  order  that  they  might 
be  fully  discussed  in  a  Committee  to  be 
appointed  for  that  purpose.  Now,  my 
Lords,  I  am  aware  that  several  Repre- 
sentative Peers  did  come  over  expressly 
to  take  part  in  the  deliberations  upon  theso 
Bills,  and  that,  in  the  discussion  upon  the 
second  reading,  very  little  was  said  upon 
their  respective  merits,  except  by  my  noble 
Friend  who  opened  the  debate,  because  it 
was  the  understanding  that  the  Bills  were 
elsewhere  to  be  debated.  Do  your  Lord- 
ships then  think  that  Irish  Peers  would 
come  all  the  way  from  Ireland  to  attend 
this  House  merely  to  acquiesce  in  the  se- 
cond reading  of  the  Bills  pro  formd  ?  My 
Lords,  if  such  was  their  only  object,  if  they 
had  known  that  the  doors  of  the  Committee 
were  to  have  been  closed  against  them, 
they  might  better  have  stayed  away.  The 
course  taken  in  the  House  of  Commons 
was  very  different;  the  Committee  was 
there  extended  to  twenty-eight  Members, 
of  whom  twenty  were  Irish  representatives, 
and  two  were  by  title  and  property  con- 
nected with  Ireland,  I  mean  Lord  Palmer- 
ston  and  Lord  Monck,  leaving  but  six 
English  Members ;  whereas  here  it  is  pro- 
posed that  the  Irish  element  upon  the 
Committee  should  be  in  a  very  small  mi* 
nority.  I  think,  my  Lords,  I  have  made 
out  a  case  to  warrant  your  Lordships  in 
acceding  to  my  Motion,  that  the  Peers' 
names  set  forth  in  my  notice  should  be 
added  to  the  list  of  the  Committee.  It  is 
not  to  be  a  judicial  Committee,  or  one  for 
the  purpose  of  mere  inquiry ;  but  it  is  to 
be  practically  a  legislative  Committee,  and, 
as  such,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  number 
to  serve  on  it  should  be  limited  to  twenty- 
one.  Of  the  Peers  whose  names  I  have 
to  propose,  they  were,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Lord  Clonbreckf  all  present  at  the 
debate  on  Tuesday  last.  I  ventured  to 
propose  the  name  of  Lord  Clon brock, 
although  not  at  present  in  London,  as 
the  Marquess  of  Sligu  has  been  proposed 
in  his  absence  by  the  noble  Duke.  The 
Lord    Clonbrock    has  peculiar  claims   to 
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serve  on  the  Committee,  as  an  excellent 
landlord  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
relations  between  landlords  and  the  various 
classes  of  tenants  in  the  vest  of  Ireland, 
and  one  vrho  has  taken  a  leading  interest 
in  the  agricultural  improvement  of  Ireland, 
as  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Royal  Agri- 
cultural Society  in  that  country.  Of  the 
Earl  of  Desart  I  need  hardly  say  that  he, 
too,  has  peculiar  claims  to  be  upon  the 
Committee.  The  part  he  took  in  the  late 
debate  manifested  both  his  desire  to  serve, 
and  his  ability  to  render  valuable  service 
in  the  consideration  of  a  subject  to  which 
he  had  given  much  attention ;  and,  besides 
his  qualification  as  a  Representative  Peer, 
the  part  he  so  often  takes  in  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  House,  together  with  his  prac- 
tical acquaintance  with  the  forms  an*d  de- 
tails of  public  business,  acquired  while  in 
office  under  the  late  Government,  should 
have  at  once  pointed  him  out  as  one  who 
should,  of  right,  have  been  placed  upon 
the  Committee.  It  only  remains  for  me 
to  move,  in  the  terms  of  my  notice,  that 
the  Earl  of  Desart,  the  Earl  of  Glengall, 
the  Lord  Clonbrock,  the  Lord  Crofton,  and 
the  Lord  Castlemaine,  being  Representative 
Peers  of  Ireland,  be  added  to  the  Select 
Committee  on  the  Landlord  and  Tenant 
(Ireland)  Bills. 

The  Duke  of  NEWCASTLE  said, 
that  it  was  always  invidious  to  make  any 
objection  to  the  addition  of  names  to  a 
Committee,  and  he  was  sure  their  Lord- 
ships would  acquit  him  of  being  influenced 
by  any  personal  objections  to  any  of  the 
noble  Lords  whom  it  was  now  proposed  to 
place  on  the  Committee ;  but  he  thought 
that  the  number  of  the  members  of  the 
Oommittee  should  not  be  increased  beyond 
what  the  forms  of  the  House  sanctioned  ; 
indeed,  he  only  doubted  whether  the  Com- 
mittee was  not  even  now  too  large  for  the 
investigation  of  such  a  subject.  There 
was  no  foundation  for  any  charge  of  un- 
fairness in  the  selection  of  the  Committee, 
because  the  names  had  been  submitted  to 
and  approved  by  the  noble  Earl  opposite 
(the  Earl  of  Donoughmore),  who  had  charge 
of  some  of  the  Bills  referring  to  it.  The 
noble  Earl  had  said  that  only  two  of  the 
Irish  Representative  Peers  were  placed 
upon  the  Committee ;  but  surely  he  did 
not  mean  to  say  that  the  fact  of  a  noble 
Lord  being  a  Representative  Peer  ren- 
dered him  more  able  to  discuss  questions 
of  this  kind  than  any  other  Member  of 
their  Lordships'  House  connected  with 
Ireland?     And  how,  then,  did  the  case 
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stand  with  respect  to  the  selection  of  Peers 
who  were  connected  with  Ireland  ?  Out 
of  the  twenty-one  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee, thirteen  were  connected  with  the 
land  of  Ireland  ;  and  when  the  noble  Earl 
objected  to  having  eight  English  and 
Scotch  Peers  there,  he  (the  Duke  of  New- 
castle) must  reply  that  he  considered  it 
absolutely  necessary  to  have  there  men  who 
had  given  attention  to  cognate  subjects  to 
those  embraced  in  the  Committee's  in- 
quiries, but  whose  personal  interests  were 
not  involved  in  the  decision  that  might  be 
arrived  at.  His  only  fear  was,  not  that 
the  English  and  Scotch  element  in  the 
Committee  was  too  large,  but  that  it  was 
not  large  enough  ;  and  he  could  not  there- 
fore assent  to  the  Motion  of  the  noble 
Earl. 

Tee  Earl  of  EOLINTON  said,  that 
the  Committee  appeared  to  him  to  have 
been  remarkably  well  and  fairly  chosen. 
At  the  same  time  he  thought  it  would  be 
very  unwise  to  allow  the  people  of  Ireland 
to  suppose  otherwise  ;  and  therefore,  after 
the  observations  of  the  noble  Earl,  he 
would  suggest  to  the  Government,  that 
they  should  either  add  to  the  Committee 
two  out  of  the  five  Irish  Peers  whose 
names  had  been  mentioned,  or  should  sub- 
stitute them  for  two  of  the  English  or 
Scotch  Peers  at  present  nominated. 

The  Earl  of  DONOUGHMORE  said, 
that  he  found  no  fault  whatever  with  the 
selection  of  the  Committee ;  but,  though 
he  considered  that  Ireland  was  fairly  re- 
presented upon  it,  he  might  observe  that, 
as  there  were  twenty-eight  legitimate  re- 
presentatives of  that  country  in  the  House, 
it  would  only  be  paying  proper  respect  to 
them  if  they  were  asked  to  assist  in  deli- 
berations which  so  materially  concerned 
the  interests  of  Ireland.  He  hoped  the 
noble  Lord  would  not  press  his  Motion,  but 
he  agreed  in  the  suggestion  of  the  noble 
Earl  who  had  just  spoken,  as  to  the  addi- 
tion of  two  of  tne  Peers  who  had  been  pro- 
posed. 

Lord  ST.  LEONARDS  appealed  to  the 
noble  Earl  not  to  press  his  Motion,  which, 
he  observed,  was  obviously  opposed  to  the 
feelings  of  both  sides  of  the  Hoase. 

On  Question,  Besolved  in  the  neffoHoe. 

JUVENILE  CRIMINALS. 

The  Earl  of  ELLESMERE  presented 
a  petition  from  the  Justices  of  tne  Peace 
for  the  City  of  Manchester,  praying  for 
the  establishment  of  Reformatory  In&titn- 
tions  for  Juvenile  Criminals.    The  noble 
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Earl  said  he  knew  of  no  subject  of  greater 
or  more  pressing  importance  than  that  to 
which  the  petition  related.  The  petition 
was  not  very  numeronsly  signed  ;  but  he 
believed  that  the  persons  who  had  signed 
it  concentrated  amongst  them  as  much  in- 
telligence and  as  much  knowledge  of  the 
subject  as  could  be  found  in  any  similar 
body  of  men.  There  was,  indeed,  no  com- 
munity which  had  a  larger  experience  of 
juvenile  delinquency  than  that  of  the  city 
of  Mancester.  The  nineteen  signatures 
to  the  petition  included  those  of  the  late 
and  present  chief  magistrate,  and  of  Mr. 
Maude,  the  present  stipendiary  magistrate, 
who,  from  having  filled  that  position  for 
several  years,  must  necessarily  have  ac- 
quired great  knowledge  of  the  subject. 
The  petitioners  expressed  their  belief  that, 
while  the  most  effectual  means  of  checking 
crime  consisted  in  the  general  diffusion  of 
education  amongst  the  ignorant  classes,  a 
good  deal  might  still  be  done  in  the  case 
of  juvenile  delinquents  by  substituting  for 
imprisonment  in  the  ordinary  gaols  a  course 
of  reformatory  discipline  and  moral  and 
industrial  training  m  institutions  esta- 
blished for  the  purpose.  In  that  opinion 
he  (the  Earl  of  Ellesmere)  concurred  ;  and 
he  also  believed  that  the  best  means  for 
the  prevention  of  crime  consisted  in  the 
general  diffusion  of  education.  If,  indeed, 
^e  had  had  any  doubt  upon  that  subject  it 
must  have  been  removed  by  the  visit  he 
had  recently  made  to  America.  It  was 
impossible  after  visiting  that  country  to 
underrate  the  effect  of  a  comprehensive 
system  of  education  in  enabling  parties  in 
all  ranks  of  life  to  provide  the  means  of 
obtaining  an  honest  livelihood,  and  in  thus 
neutralising  the  great  temptation  to  crime. 
At  the  same  time,  he  must  express  his  be- 
lief that  not  even  in  America,  where  edu- 
cation bad  assumed  a  more  diffused  and 
oomprehensive  shape  than  in  any  other 
part  of  the  world,  did  it  reach  the  parti- 
cular class  of  juvenile  delinquents  who 
were  particularly  referred  to  in  this  peti- 
tion. He  believed  that  he  was  not  utter- 
ing anything  disparaging  or  disrejpectful  to 
the  United  States  when  he  said  that,  in 
spite  of  the  general  diffusion  of  education 
there,  the  streets,  nevertheless,  swarmed 
with  juvenile  delinquents,  who,  availing 
themselvea  of  the  liberty  allowed  to  every 
one  in  that  country,  refused  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  means  of  education  that  were 
there  thrown  open  to  every  one.  He  must 
also  say,  and  with  still  greater  regret,  that 


if  we  were  to  wait  for  the  establishment 
of  reformatory  inAtitntions  until  education 
should  be  as  generally  diffused  in  England 
as  in  the  United  States,  we  would  have  to 
wait  for  a  very  long  time ;  for  he  very 
much  despaired  of  being  able  at  any  early 
period  to  establish  a  more  general  and  com- 
prehensive system  of  education  than  that 
which  now  existed,  and  which  was  origi- 
nated  under  the  auspices  of  the  noble  Mar- 
quess on  the  Treasury  bench  (the  Marquess 
of  Lansdowne).  He  attributed  to  that 
system  as  it  was  worked  by  the  Government- 
and  the  Privy  Council,  the  very  best  effects 
as  far  as  it  went.  Still  he  believed  that 
we  could  net  look  to  an  enlargement  of 
that  system  as  the  means  of  diffusing  edu- 
cation throughout  the  country.  It  had 
already  raised  both  the  quality  and  the 
amount  of  the  education  given;  but  he 
certainly  could  not  hope  from  it  anything 
like  the  diffusion  of  education  which  now 
existed  in  the  United  States.  If,  however, 
the  experiment  they  made  upon  a  small 
scale  were  successful,  schemes  of  a  similar 
character  might  be  carried  to  a  greater 
extent,  and  they  might  finally  proceed  to 
legislate  on  the  subject.  If  they  wished 
to  see  an  instance  of  the  effect  of  a  refor- 
matory system  of  discipline,  they  would 
find  one  within  a  few  hundred  yards  of 
their  Lordships'  House.  That  was  an 
establishment,  not  for  juvenile  offenders, 
but  for  those  with  whom  it  might  be 
thought  much  more  difficult  to  deal,  per- 
sons who  had  taken  degrees  in  crime.  The 
establishment  to  which  he  referred  was 
assisted  by  a  noble  Earl  (the  Earl  of 
IBhaftesbury),  who  took  so  great  a  part  in 
every  philanthropic  institution,  and  was 
managed  under  the  auspices  of  that  re* 
markable  man  Mr.  Nash.  From  that  esta- 
blishment they  might  derive  encouragement 
that  such  reforms  were  not  impossible  when 
a  good  system  was  applied  for  the  purpose. 
The  subject  was  much  too  Isrge — ^and 
there  would  be  other  opportunities  for  re- 
ferring to  it — to  be  discussed  on  the  pre- 
sentation of  a  petition  ;  but  he  thought  he 
should  not  do  his  duty  to  the  parties  whose 
claims  to  their  Lordships*  attention  he 
sought  to  enforce,  if  he  did  not  draw  the 
attention  of  the  Oovemment  to  the  sub- 
ject. 

Petition  read,  and  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table. 

House  adjourned  to  Monday  next. 
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HOUSE    OP    COMMONS, 

Friday,  March  Si  1854. 

MiintTBS.]    PrBuo  Bnjj. — 1°  Education  (Seot* 
iMd). 

d°  Consolidated  Fund  (£8,000,000) ;  GommonB 
Inolosuro. 

PRIVATE    BURIAT^GROUNDS— 
QUESTION. 

Mr.  APSLBY  PELLATT  asked  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment, whether  proprietors  of  private  burial- 
grounds  recently  closed  by  the  peremptory 
orders  of  the  GoTernment,  are  entitled  to 
compensation,  and,  if  not,  what  are  the 
reasons  for  refusal  ?  Whether  any  and 
what  steps  have  been  taken  to  secure  the 
books  of  registry  of  the  names  of  persons 
who  were  buried  in  private  burial-grounds 
prior  to  the  passing  of  the  Act  6  &  7  Vict.  ? 
Whether  the  remains  of  the  deceased,  now 
lying  iu  private  burial-grounds,  will  have 
a  legal  guarantee  against  disturbance  or 
removal  I 

ViBoouHT  PALMERSTON:  With  re- 
spect  to  the  first  question  of  the  hon.  Gen- 
tlemaug  as  to  whether  the  proprietors  of 
private  burial-grounds  are  entitled  to  com- 
pensation, I  have  to  say  that  the  Act  of 
rarliament,  under  which  public  or  private 
burial-grounds  are  closed,  does  not  provide 
any  compensation,  and  it  does  not  occur 
to  me  that  any  should  be  given,  because 
the  only  ground  upon  which  those  places 
were  ordered  to  be  closed  is,  that  they 
have  become  public  nuisances  and  danger- 
ous to  the  public  health,  in  consequence  of 
the  multitude  of  dead  bodies  deposited  in 
ibem*  I  cannot^  therefore,  see  that  these 
parties,  whether  parishes  or  private  indi- 
viduals, who  have  so  managed  their  grave- 
yards as  that  they  have  become  public 
nuisances  can  be  entitled  to  compensation. 
With  regard  to  the  disinterring  of  bodies,  I 
have  taken  the  opinion  of  the  law  officers 
of  the  Crown  on  the  subject,  and  they  have 
informed  me  it  would  be  a  misdemeanor 
for  anybody  to  remove  the  remains  of  a 
person  buried  in  a  grave  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  relatives  and  the  parties  in- 
terested, and  in  one  ease  where  it  has  been 
attempted  to  remove  the  remains  from  one 
graveyard  that  had  been  closed,  steps  had 
been  taken  to  obtain  an  injunction  to  pre- 
vent such  removal.  With  regard  to  secur- 
ing the  books  of  registry  of  the  names  of 
persons  buried  in  private  grounds,  I  have 


to  remind  the  hon.  Gentleman  that,  since 
the  passing  of  the  Act  of  William  IV. 
called  the  General  Registration  Act,  the 
death  is  registered,  and  not  the  burial. 
Previously  to  the  passing  of  that  Act,  tho 
registration  of  burials  in  private  grounds 
was  not  received  as  evidence  in  oourts  of 
law,  the  registration  of  parish  burials  alone 
being  admissible  in  court  as  evidence  ;  but 
since  that  Act  the  registry  of  death,  no 
matter  where  the  burial  takes  place,  whe- 
ther in  public  or  private  ground,  is  evidence 
of  the  death,  and  not  the  registry  of  the 
burial.  No  steps  have,  therefore,  been 
taken  with  respect  to  the  books  of  registry 
of  burials  in  private  graveyards,  because 
before  the  passing  of  ^e  Registration  Act 
they  are  of  no  value  as  legal  evidence*  and 
since  that  time  they  have  not  been  required 
ss  evidence 

Mr.  T.  d'uNCOMBE  asked  if  the  noble 
Lord  intended  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  prevent 
the  forcible  removal  of  bodies  from  grave- 
yards without  the  consent  of  the  parties 
interested ;  and,  also,  whether  he  would 
bring  in  a  Bill  to  prevent  the  proprietors 
of  those  graveyards  from  building  upon 
them  after  they  had  been  closed  ? 

YiBOOUNT  PALMERSTON  said,  he  had 
already  stated  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
law  officers  of  the  Grown,  the  forcible  re- 
moval of  the  remains  of  persons  buried  in 
these  graveyards  was  a  misdemeanor*  and, 
therefore,  he  did  not  conceive  it  was  neces- 
sary for  him  to  bring  in  a  Bill  on  the  sub- 
ject. With  regard  to  the  second  part — 
the  ultimate  disposal  of  the  ground — that 
was  a  matter  still  under  his  consideration, 
and,  if  he  should  find  it  necessary  to  frame 
a  Bill,  he  should  do  so  at  the  earliest  op- 
portunity. 

SALVAGE  BY  H.  M.  SHIPS— QUESTION. 

Mr.  SANDARS  asked  the  First  Lord 
of  the  Admiralty  what  orders  had  been 
issued  to  the  captains  of  Her  Majesty's 
vessels  in  respect  to  the  assistance  to  be 
rendered  to  British  vessels  in  distress  at 
sea ;  and  whether  the  masters  or  seamen 
who  do  render  assistance  to  such  vessels 
are  allowed  to  make  any  charge  beyond 
the  expenses  incurred  by  them  in  rendering 
that  assistance  ? 

Sir  JAMES  GRAHAM  said,  that  the 
general  order  of  the  Board  of  Adnstralty 
respecting  salvage  on  the  part  of  the 
Queen's  ships  was  laid  upon  the  table  of 
the  House  last  Session.  Under  that  erd^Mr, 
officers  and  seamen  of  the  Queeu'a  ship^ 
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were  direeted  to  render  every  assietanoe  to 
diBtresaed  merchant  Teasels.  By  an  Act 
passed  last  Session,  all  claims  on  the  part 
of  the  officers  and  men  of  the  Queen's 
ships  fpr  rendering  that  service  must  first 
receive  the  sanction  of  the  chief  officer  on 
the  station,  and  he  confirmed  hy  the  Board 
of  Admiralty,  before  they  could  be  prose- 
euted  in  a  court  of  law ;  and  this  sanctiou 
was  never  given  unless,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Admiralty,  the  services  rendered  had 
been  really  important,  and  had  been  at- 
tended with  danger  to  life.  As  an  instance 
of  the  views  which  the  Board  of  Admi- 
ralty entertained  on  the  subject,  he  might 
state  that  within  the  last  three  months  a 
claim  had  been  put  forward  for  having 
towed  a  disabled  steamer  belonging  to  the 
port  of  London  a  distance  of  1,200  miles, 
on  the  coast  of  Africa.  Although  there 
could  be  no  doubt  that  this  was  an  impor- 
tant service  rendered,  still,  as  it  was  not 
attended  with  danger  to  life,  the  Admi- 
ralty had  refused  to  allow  the  claim  for 
aalvage  to  be  instituted. 

PARLUMENTARY  REPRESENTATION 

BILL- 
POSTPONEMENT   OF    THE    OOVERNKENT    MEA- 
SURES. 

LoED  JOHN  BUSSELL :  Sir,  in  mak- 
ing the  very  usual  Motion  that  the  order 
of  the  day  for  the  Second  Reading  of  a 
BiU  be  read,  for  the  purpose  of  its  being 
poatponedt  I  am  about  to  adopt  the  un- 
usual course  of  making  some  explanation 
of  the  reasons  why  I  propose  to  take  this 
step.  It  m  due  to  the  House,  after  what 
has  taken  place  upon  the  subject  of  the 
Bill  for  the  Amendment  of  the  Represen- 
tation of  the  People  in  England  and  Wales, 
and  due  especially  to  those  hon.  Members 
iji  the  House  who  are  earnestly  desirous  of 
a  further  amendment  of  that  representa- 
tioQ,  that  I  should  explain  the  reasons  why 
I  am  about  to  propose  to  postpone  the  se- 
cond reading  of  that  Bill,  whioh  stands 
for  the  13th  of  March,  to  another  day. 
The  House  will  recollect,  that  when  Par- 
liament assembled,  it  was  considered  as 
moal  probable  that  we  might  soon  be  in- 
volved in  hostilities,  though  no  certainty 
upon  that  subjeot  could  be  affirmed.  Her 
Ifajeetj  was  pleased,  in  addressing  this 
HouM*  to  recommend  to  our  consideration 
tke  fwrther  amendment  of  the  state  of  the 
repreaenlation  of  the  people,  and  Her  Ma- 
jesty was  graciously  pleased  to  say,  "  In 
reeomnendiag  this  subject  to  your  eonsider- 
aliott,  my  desire  is  to  remedy  every  cause 
of  just  aampUinl^  to  inwrease  general  eon- 


fidence  in  the  Legislature,  and  to  give  ad- 
ditional stability  to  the  settled  institutions 
of  the  State."     It  was  in  conformity  with 
that  recommendation  of  Her  Majesty  that 
on  the  13th  of  February  I  moved  for  leave 
to  bring  in  a  Bill    for  the  purpose   of 
amending  the  representation  of  the  people. 
I  will  not  enter  now — ^it  is  no  part  of  the 
subjeot  of  to-day — into  the  merits  of  that 
Bill;  but  I  may  say  that,  having  intro- 
duced itt  I  fixed  a  day  for  the  second 
reading  of  that  Bill  at  an  interval  when  I 
thought  the  House  might  be  able  to  give 
its  attention  to  the  subject.    I  did  not  say, 
however,  that  that  day  was  positively  fixed 
for  the  second   reading^-of  course  I  re- 
served to  myself  the  discretion  of  naming 
another  day ;  but  soon  after  that  day  was 
fixed,  the  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  * 
East  Kent  (Sir  E.  Bering)  gave  notice  of 
a  Motion  for  an  Amendment  on  the  second 
reading  of  the  Bill,  to  the  efieqt  that  in 
the  present  state  of  our  foreign  relations 
the    proceeding   with    that  Bill    for  the 
Amendment  of  the  Representation  would 
be  inopportune.     I. did  not  know  at  the 
time  what  was  the  hon.  Baronet  s  object  in 
giving  that  early  notice,  but  it  certainly 
seemed  as  if  his  notice  was  rather  in  hos- 
tility to  the  Government  than  to  the  Bill 
itselfi  for  there  was  nothing  in  that  Amend- 
ment which  seemed  to  imply  a  disapproval 
of  the  Bill.     However,  Sir,  after  a  short 
time  had  elapsed.  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment had  seriously  to  consider  what  their 
own  course  should  be,  and  whether  it  would 
be  convenient  for  the  House  to  prooeed 
with  that  Bill  upon  the  d^y  which  I  men- 
tioned.    Now,  Sir,  there  are  two  consider- 
ations upon  this  subjeot  to  which  I  beg  to 
eall  the  attention  of  the  House — one  is  the 
state  of  public  business,  and  the  other  the 
state  of  our  foreign  relations  at  the  present 
time.     With  regard  to  the  state  of  public 
business,  1  conceive  that  it  is  our  duty,  the 
duty  of  the  Government,  after   the  an- 
nouncement we  have   madoi  and  in   the 
state  of  our  foreign  relations,  as  shown 
by  the  despatches  which  have  been  laid 
before   Parliament,   to  ask,   in   the  first 
place,  for  all  the  supplies  which  we  might 
think  necessary  for  the  public  serviees  at 
the  present  time  \  and,  in  the  second  place, 
to  obtain  those  ways  and  means  by  which 
we  should  ascertain  how  the  State  will  be 
best  able  to  defray  the  expenditure  which 
may  be  called  for.     With  regard  to  the 
first  of   those  requisites,  the  House  has 
shown  such  willingness  to  vote  the  sup- 
pUes  which  have  been  stated  to  he  ra- 
quired»  Bttoh  a  devetien  to  tibe  pnblie  ser- 
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vice,  that  there  baa  been  no  difficulty  on 
tbat  subject,  and  no  time  bas  been  taken 
up  greater  than  is  necessary  for  that  pur- 
pose. With  regard  to  the  second  point,  it 
has  yet  to  be  ascertained — for  it  will  only 
be  on  Monday  night  next  that  my  right 
hon.  Friend  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer will  state  the  views  which  the  Go- 
vernment entertain  of  the  present  state  of 
the  finances  of  the  country,  and  the  mea- 
sures which  he  thinks  are  necessary  to  the 
public  service  and  the  maintenance  of  pub- 
lic credit.  Such,  therefore,  will  be,  next 
week,  the  state  of  public  business ;  and  it 
seems  to  imply  that  the  Bill  for  the  Amend- 
ment of  the  Representation  of  the  People 
oould  hardly  come  on  on  the  13th  of 
March,  consistently  with  the  object  of  ob- 
taining both  the  supplies  necessary  for  the 
public  service  and  the  ways  and  means 
necessary  to  defray  the  increased  expendi- 
ture. But,  although  the  Bill  might  jiot 
come  on  upon  that  day,  it  would  be  cer- 
tainly in  our  power  to  fix  a  day  somewhat 
later  upon  which  the  second  reading  might 
be  proceeded  with.  But  here  I  have  to 
ask  the  attention  of  the  House  to  that 
which  must,  in  all  probability,  be  our 
position  with  regard  to  our  foreign  rela- 
tions «rhen  that  day  should  arrive.  I  can 
hardly  think  I  am  revealing  any  secret  to 
the  House-^for  it  has  been  announced  in 
the  public  papers  these  two  or  three  days 
— that,  at  the  end  of  last  month,  a^ mes- 
senger was  sent  to  the  Court  of  St.  Peters- 
burg with  despatches  from  the  Govern- 
ments of  England  and  France,  relating  to 
the  occupation  of  the  Principalities  of  Wal- 
lachia  and  Moldavia  by  Russia.  For  a 
very  long  period  that  occupation  has  been 
acquiesced  in,  with  a  view  of  carrying  on 
negotiations  by  which  their  evacuation 
might  be  made  a  stipulation  of  a  treaty 
of  peace.  These  negotiations,  unfortu- 
nately, after  a  very  long  period  during 
which  they  have  been  carried  on,  have 
led  to  no  result;  and  the  Conference  at 
Vienna  baa  positively  declined  the  only 
terms  upon  which  the  Emperor  of  Russia 
declares  himself  ready  to  treat.  We  could, 
therefore,  no  longer  permit  this  wrongful 
occupation  of  the  territories  of  Turkey  by 
Russia  to  be  continued ;  and  the  Govern- 
ments of  England  and  France  have  there- 
fore signified  to  the  Emperor  of  Russia 
that  they  shall  consider  his  continued  oc- 
cupation of  those  Principalities  beyond  a 
certain  period,  necessary  for  carrying  that 
evacuation  into  effect,  as  equivalent  to  a 
declaration  of  war.  Calculating,  then, 
the  time  which  is  necessary  for  the  trans- 
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mission  of  these  despatches  to  St.  Peters- 
burg, and  supposing  that  the  Emperor  of 
Russia,  having  already  declared  that  he 
will  listen  to  no  terms  other  than  those 
which  he  himself  has  laid  down,  continues 
firm  to  that  determination,  his  negative  an- 
sv^r  will  reach  this  country  in  about  twenty- 
five  days  from  the  time  when  the  message 
was  sent ;  and,  therefore,  towards  the  end 
of  this  month  it  would  be  the  duty  of  the 
Ministers  of  the  Crown  to  bring  down  a 
message  to  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament 
from  Her  Majesty,  declaring  in  the  usual 
terms  that  the  relations  of  peace  between 
this  country  and  Russia  no  longer  exist. 
If  such  be  the  probable,  and,  I  am  afrdd 
I  must  say,  the  almost  certain  course 
which  events  will  take,  I  think  Her 
Majesty's  Government  cannot  be  wrong  in 
deciding  that,  at  this  particular  moment, 
when- such  a  message  is  either  on  the  eve 
of  being  brought  down,  or  is  under  dis- 
cussion, or  has  been  actually  delivered,  it 
would  be  hardly  possible  to  deliberate  with 
due  consideration  on  a  measure  relating  to 
a  question  of  such  extent  and  importance 
as  the  amendment  of  the  representation. 
I  cannot  but  think  that,  such  being  the 
case,  it  will  be  better  to  postpone  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Reform  Bill  to  a  future 
day : — but  when  I  say  to  a  future  day,  I 
entertain  a  hope  that,  when  that  day  comes 
which  I  shall  propose  to  fix  for  the  second 
reading,  there  may  then  exist  such  a  state 
of  affairs  as  will  enable  the  House  calmly 
and  deliberately  to  consider  the  Bill.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  would  be  the  height  of 
imprudence  if  I  were  to  say  that,  on  the 
day  which  I  shall  name,  the  business  must 
infallibly  come  on,  even  though  a  state  of 
things  were  to  arise  which  would  make  it 
highly  desirable  again  to  postpone  the  Bill 
to  a  further  future  day.  I,  therefore,  Sir, 
can  only  aek  this  House  to  give  me  the 
power  of  fixing  a  day  on  which  I  can  pro- 
ceed with  the  Bill,  of  course  leaving  it 
still  in  the  power  of  the  hon.  Baronet  the 
Member  for  East  Kent,  or  any  other 
Member  of  the  House,  then  to  interpose 
any  objection  to  its  further  progress  which 
he  may  think  fit.  I  have  already  stated  I 
do  not  think  that  a  condition  of  war  should, 
in  itself,  be  a  sufficient  reason  for  not  pro- 
ceeding with  the  consideration  of  any  sub- 
ject of  this  sort.  I  will  only  say  that  the 
postponement  which  I  shall  propose  will 
enable  the  Government  to  mature  and  in- 
troduce the  Bills  for  the  amendment  of  the 
representation  in  Scotland  and  Ireland 
before  the  second  reading  of  the  BiU  for 
England.     The  day  on  whioh  I  propose  to 
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proceed  with  the  Bill  for  England  and 
Wales  is  the  day  immediately  following 
the  Eaater  holidays — for  it  would  be  ob- 
riotisly  inconvenient  to  take  up  such  a 
measure  only  a  few  days  before  the  Easter 
holidays,  for  it  to  be  laid  down  again  and 
the  discussion  interrupted  during  that  in- 
terval— and  I  propose,  therefore,  now  to 
fix  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill  for  the 
Amendment  of  the  Representation  of  the 
People  in  England  and  Wales  for  Thurs- 
day, the  27th  of  April  next. 

Sib  JOHN  SHELLEY  rose  to  express 
his  deep  regret  at  the  course  which  Her 
Majesty's  Ministers  had  thought  proper  to 
pursue  upon  the  present  occasion.  He 
thought  it  was  right  the  House  and  the 
country  should  know  the  precise  position 
in  which  they  stood  with  respect  to  this 
great  question.  The  noble  Lord  had  re- 
ferred to  what  had  taken  place  in  an  earlier 
part  of  the  Session ;  but  he  (Sir  J.  Shelley) 
also  begged  to  recall  to  the  recollection  of 
the  House  what  the  noble  Lord  said  on  a 
former  occasion,  when  he  was  subjected  to 
a  pressure  in  reference  to  this  question. 
The  House  would  recollect  that  the  noble 
Lord  then  stated  that  the  best  time  for  in- 
troducing  a  measure  to  amend  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  people  was  when  the  public 
mind  was  quiet,  and  not  agitated  upon  the 
subject ;  but  on  the  night  on  which  he  in- 
troduced the  Bill,  in  answer  to  what  fell 
from  the  hon.  Member  for  Liverpool  (Mr. 
Liddell),  the  noble  Lord  declared  that  there 
was  nothing  in  the  present  state  of  public 
affairs,  even  supposing  we  were  at  war, 
which  should  serve  as  a  reason  for  post- 
poning a  measure  of  this  kind.  Well,  then, 
ne  wished  to  know  what  had  occurred  since 
to  induce  the  noble  Lord  to  postpone  the 
Bill  ?  But  that  was  not  all ;  last  year  the 
noble  Lord  pledged  his  word  that  Her  Ma- 
jesty'sMinistera,  in  the  course  of  the  present 
Session,  would  introduce  aBill  for  the  reform 
of  the  representation  of  the  people.  That 
promise,  coming  as  it  did  from  a  man  of 
character  and  consistency,  was  believed 
and  confided  in  by  the  country ;  but  now 
the  noble  Lord  came  forward  at  the  last 
moment,  within  seven  days  of  the  day  on 
which  he  had  originally  proposed  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  second  reading  of  the  mea- 
sure, and  informed  the  House  that  its  further 
progress  must  for  the  present  be  postponed. 
What  had  occurred  since  the  introduction 
of  the  measure  to  induce  the  noble  Lord  to 
break  the  promise  of  himself  and  his  Col- 
leagues ?  He  (Sir  J.  Shelley)  feared  that 
the  professed  postponement  of  the  Bill  till 


after  the  Easter  holidays  really  amounted 
to  a  virtual  abandonment  of  it.  Such,  at 
all  events,  was  his  opinion  of  the  course 
which  the  noble  Lord  had  pursued ;  and  he 
did  think  the  House  and  the  country  had 
some  right  to  complain,  and  were  entitled 
to  ask  the  noble  Lord  whether  it  was  really 
his  intention  to  take  the  sense  of  the  House 
upon  the  Bill  in  the  present  Session.  No- 
body seemed  to  object  to  the  principles  of 
the  measure.  The  noble  Lord  had  very 
truly  said  that  the  Amendment  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  East  Kent  did  not  refer  to  the 
merits  of  the  Bill  itself,  but  merely  set 
forth  that  the  present  was  not  a  proper 
time  for  going  into  the  question  of  Parlia* 
mentary  reform.  There  could  be  ojily  one 
reason,  therefore,  for  the  refusal  of  the 
noble  Lord  to  proceed  with  the  Bill,  and 
that  was,  because  he  was  afraid  of  being 
placed  in  a  minority  if  he  pressed  the  BiU 
to  a  division.  Now,  he  would  take  the 
liberty  of  saying  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
noble  Lord,  after  the  pledges  he  had  given, 
to  proceed  with  the  Bill,  let  the  conse- 
quences be  what  they  might ;  but  should 
the  noble  Lord  persist  in  breaking  all  the 
promises  he  had  made  to  the  House  and 
the  country,  it  would  be  difficult  to  be- 
lieve that  the  whole  thing  had  not  been  a 
sham  from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  and 
that  the  reformers  of  England  had  not  been 
completely  bamboozled  by  Her  Majesty's 
Ministers.  He  was  afraid  there  was  no 
one  now  on  the  Treasury  bench  who  felt  so 
strongly  upon  the  measure  as  to  be  willing 
to  run  the  risk  of  being  put  into  a  minority. 
For  one,  he  could  only  say  that  the  deci- 
sion of  this  question  now  rested  with  the 
people  of  England.  There  were  principles 
in  the  Bill  which  the  reformers  of  the  coun- 
try had  hailed  with  great  satisfaction.  It 
did  not,  indeed,  go  far  enough  for  some 
of  them ;  but  it  was — not  a  step — but  a 
stride  in  the  right  direction,  and  those  who 
had  advocated  the  cause  of  an  extension  of 
the  franchise  for  years,  could  scarcely,  he 
thought,  be  satisfied  with  what  would  be 
universally  regarded  as  a  virtual  withdrawal 
of  the  measure.  When  he  was  told  that 
there  had  been  no  excitement  in  favour  of 
this  Bill,  his  reply  was  that  the  excitement 
and  agitation  should  have  come  from  the 
other  side.  If  it  was  true,  as  avowed  by 
hon.  Gentlemen  opposite,  that  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  nation  objected  to  the  principles 
of  the  Bill,  why  did  they  not  get  up  public 
meetings  against  it  ?  He  could  tell  them, 
that  if  they  had  done  so,  they  would  have 
seen  plenty  of  excitement  displayed  in  its 
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faVour.  It  seemed  to  him,  however,  that 
the  conntry,  unlike  the  noble  Lord  and  Her 
Majesty's  Ministers,  had  pursued  a  straight- 
forward and  dignified  course.  The  people 
had  shown  confidence  in  the  Government, 
and  had  never  doubted  for  one  moment 
that  the  noble  Lord  would  fulfil  the  pledges 
he  had  given.  For  his  own  part,  up  till 
yesterday,  he  firmly  believed  that  the  noble 
Lord  would  move  the  second  reading  of  the 
Bill  on  the  13th  instant,  and  he  never  sup- 
posed for  an  instant  that  the  noble  Lord, 
after  all  that  had  occurred,  would  give  up 
the  measure,  in  order  to  avoid  being  placed 
in  a  minority  in  that  House.  Did  the  noble 
Lord  imagine  that  the  country  would  be 
satisfied  with  so  trivial  and  paltry  an  ex- 
cuse as  that?  If  the  noble  Lord  was 
afraid  of  being  placed  in  a  minority  by 
those  Members  whom  the  Bill  deprived  of 
their  seats,  why  did  he  hesitate  to  appeal 
to  the  country,  and  ask  their  opinion  upon 
the  subject  ?  The  mere  circumstance  of  a 
majority  of  the  House  being  opposed  to  the 
Bill,  if  that  should  prove  to  be  the  fact, 
ought  not  to  be  a  sufficient  reason  for  the 
noble  Lord  refusing  to  press  the  Bill  to  a 
division,  because  ho  could  appeal  from  the 
majority  of  the  House  to  the  majority  of 
the  country.  It  could  not  but  be  supposed 
that  there  were  hon.  Members  in  the  House 
who  had  spent  a  great  deal  of  their  money 
and  their  time  in  obtaining  their  seats  in 
the  House,  who,  seeing  that  the  Bill  pro- 
posed to  disfranchise  their  constituents, 
would  oppose  it  with  all  their  might ;  but 
their  opposition  ought  not  to  make  the 
noble  Lord  waver  in  the  performance  of 
his  solemn  pledges  to  the  subject  of  Par- 
liamentary reform.  He  (Sir  J.  Shelley) 
was  assured  that  the  conduct  of  the  noble 
Lord  on  this  question  would  have  a  ten- 
dency to  shake  the  confidence  of  the  coun- 
try m  Ministers  of  the  Crown,  whoever 
they  might  be.  In  the  name  of  the  re- 
formers of  England,  he  wished  some 
Member  of  the  Qovernment  to  say  whe- 
ther or  not  they  really  intended  to  proceed 
with  a  measure  for  reforming  the  represen- 
tation of  the  people  ?  Was  it  their  inten- 
tion, in  fact  and  in  truth,  to  proceed  with 
this  Bill  immediately  after  the  Easter  holi- 
days, without  setting  up  any  excuse  about 
war,  or  any  other  subject  which  had  no- 
thing to  do  with  this  question  ?  The  coun- 
try anxiously  awaited  an  answer  to  that 
question. 

Sir  EDWARD  DERING  said,  it  was 
not  his  intention  to  have  trespassed  upon 
the  attention  of  the  House,  but  he  must 

Sir  J.  Shelley 


ask  leave  to  make  a  few  remarks,  in  con* 
sequence  of  the  observations  which  have 
fallen  from  the  noble  Lord.  The  noble 
Lord,  in  the  explanation  which  he  had  just 
offered  to  the  House,  stated  that  he  did  not 
know  what  intention  he  (Sir  E.  Dering) 
had  in  placing  the  Resolution  of  which  he 
had  given  notice  uppn  the  paper.  Now, 
he  was  extremely  anxious  that  the  object 
of  that  Resolution  should  be  clearly  under- 
stood. So  far  from  having  any  desire  to 
obstruct  the  progress  of  reform,  there  was 
no  man  in  that  House  who  was  more  ready 
or  more  willing  than  himself,  at  the  pro- 
per time  and  opportunity,  to  consider  in  a 
liberal  spirit  a  large  and — provided  it  be 
sound — be  cared  not  how  comprehensive 
a  measure  of  Parliamentary  reform.  But 
the  object  of  the  Resolution  of  which  he 
had  given  notice  was  this — to  draw  the  at* 
tention  of  the  House  to  the  time  at  which 
and  the  circumstances  under  which  that 
question  was  about  to  be  introduced  to 
their  notice.  The  objections  which  he  en- 
tertained to  the  Bill  would  be  equally  ap- 
plicable to  any  other  large  measure,  of 
whatever  character,  that  would  be  likely 
in  its  progress  through  the  House  to  give 
rise  to  serious  and  violent  differences  of 
opinion.  He  should  bring  forward  his  Reso- 
lution upon  public  grounds  alone;  and  he 
wished  it  to  be  distinctly  understood  that 
he  brought  it  forward  as  an  independent 
Member,  totally  unconnected  with  either  of 
the  great  political  parties  in  that  House. 
He  might  add  that  he  felt  greatly  en- 
couraged to  persevere  in  the  course  which 
he  had  considered  it  his  duty  to  pursue  in 
consequence  of  having  ascertained  before- 
hand that  that  course  was  strictly  in  ac- 
cordance— whatever  his  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  Westminster  (Sir  J.  Shelley) 
might  say — with  the  voice  of  public  opinion 
both  within  and  without  the  walls  of  that 
House.  It  might,  perhaps,  be  convenient 
to  the  House  that  he  should  take  that  op- 
portunity of  stating,  that  when  the  noble 
Lord  moved  the  second  reading  of  his  Bill, 
it  was  his  intention  to  move  as  an  Amend- 
ment a  Resolution  to  the  same  effect  as 
that  of  which  he  had  already  given  notice. 
Lord  ALEXANDER  LENNOX  appre- 
hended that  the  statement  of  the  noble  Lord 
the  Member  for  London  would  be  received 
in  the  country  with  mingled  feelings  of 
satisfaction  and  regret.  With  satisfaction 
that  the  country  would  be  saved  the  irri- 
tation and  discord  which  must  necessarily 
accompany  the  discussion  of  a  measure  so 
important  as  Parliamentary  reform ;  for. 
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althottgli  be  belieyed  it  was  generally  ad- 
mitted on  both  sides  of  the  House  that 
the  greatest  apathy  existed  on  this  subjeet, 
yet  it  was  idle  to  suppose  that  a  subject  so 
closely  affecting  all  classes  and  all  interests 
conid  fail  to  produce  that  excitement  which 
we  all  professed  so  much  to  deprecate : — 
with  regret  that  the  Government  of  this 
country,  with  all  the  importance  and  dignity 
which  ought  to  belong  to  it,  should  so  trifle 
with  Parliament  and  the  country.     For  it 
must  be  remembered  there  was  a  wide  dif- 
ference between  an  agitation  produced  by 
itinerant  demagogues  and  an  agitation  of 
which  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  condescend- 
ed to  place  themselves  at  the  head.     This 
Reform  Bill  was  the  result  of  that  compro- 
mise of  principles  which,  in  Government 
phraseology,  was  termed  coalition.      The 
tone  of  the  speech  of  the  noble  Lord  in  in- 
trodncing  his  Reform  Bill  was  almost  that 
of  a  funeral  oration.     The  Bill  had  lain  in 
State  now  for  nearly  three  weeks.    Its  ob- 
sequies had  taken  place  that  night.     The 
noble  Lord  the  Member  for  London  had  at- 
tended as  chief  mourner,  and  probably  the 
noble  Lord  the  Member  for  Tiverton  would 
assist  as  mute  at  this  mournful  ceremonial. 
The  only  way  of  accounting  for  this  new 
system  of  postponement  was,  that  the  Go- 
vernment were  aware  that,  like  a  spinning- 
top,  if  they  stood  still  they  must  fall.     If 
their  proposing  the  most  important  mea- 
sures, and  proposing  them  advisedly,  and 
then  withdrawing  them  on  the  most  trivial 
grounds,  were  the  principles  upon  which 
Her    Majesty's   Government   intended   to 
proceed,  then  no  wonder  that  in*  their  pro- 
jected Reform  Bill  they  had  endeavoured 
to  make  appeals  to  their  constituents  few 
and  far  between,  and  to  make  themselves  as 
irresponsible  as  possible  to  public  opinion. 
Mr.  LABOUCHERB  :   Sir,  I  am   in- 
duced to  trespass  upon  the  attention  of  the 
House  for  a  few  moments,  in  consequence 
of  the  speech  which  has  been  addressed  to 
it  by  the  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for 
Westminster  (Sir  J.  Shelley).     Sir,  I  be- 
lieve I  have  been  a  reformer  quite  as  long 
AS  he.     I  believe  I  have  had  opportunities 
of  observing  the  conduct  of  the  noble  Lord 
the  Member  for  the  City  of  London  much 
more  nearly,  and  much  more  closely,  than 
the  hon.  Baronet  ever  had ;  and  if  he  will 
permit  me  to  use  the  privilege  of  age  and 
experience  in  giving  him  any  advice  upon 
the  present  occasion,  I  would  say  that  if  he 
values   the  cause  of  reform — if  he  really 
wishes  practical   success  to  reform  mea- 
sores,  and  not  merely  to  make  them  themes 


for  declamation  and  agitation — if  he  wishes 
to  see  those  measures  carried  into  effect, 
let  him  follow  the  guidance  of  the  noble 
Lord  the  Member  for  the  City  of  London, 
who  has  been  our  captain,  and  hat  led  us 
to  victory  In  many  a  well-fought  field,  and 
who  I  believe  to  be  not  wavering  or  dis- 
senting on  the  present  occasion,  but  cau- 
tious and  judicious.     I   confess,   for  my 
own  part,  so  far  from  agreeing  with  the 
hon.  Baronet  that  the  cause  of  Parliamen- 
tary reform  has  suffered  by  the  course  in- 
timated  by  the  noble  Lord,  my  belief  is 
that  no  policy  could  have  been  imagined 
more  fatal  to  that  cause  than  if  the  ques- 
tion  had  been  forced  upon  an  unwilling 
House  of  Commons,  or  forced  prematurely 
upon  an  indifferent  and  reluctant  public  by 
the  noble  Lord  on  the  present  occasion. 
Sir,  the  people  of  this  country  are  desirous 
at  the  present  moment  of  uniting  heart 
and  hand  in  prosecuting  a  far  greater  strug- 
gle than  any  in  which  England  had  yet 
been  engaged;  and,  I  must  add,  that  I 
believe  this  House,  faithfully  representing 
the  feelings  of  the  country,  is  not  disposed 
to  seek  for  occasions  of  party  differences 
which  might  weaken  the  Government  in 
the  great  struggle  in  which  w^  are  about  to 
engage  with   a  foreign  Power,  but  at  the 
outset  of  this  formidable  contest  is  inclined 
to  believe  that  the  duty  devolves  upon  it  of 
presenting  united  counsels,  and  a  serried 
front  to  the  nations  of  Europe,  which  are 
closely  watching  our  actions.     I  have  seen 
it  stated  in  the  newspapers  that«  in  conver- 
sation upon  one    occasion,  the    Emperor 
of  Russia  said  he  had  no  fear  of  the  power 
of  England,  because  he  believed  that  what 
he  was  pleased  to  call  a  hcurgeoise  House 
of  Commons  would  never  support  the  Go- 
vernment in  a  great  and  patriotic  course  of 
action  in  foreign  policy.     I  think  the  de- 
meanour of  this  House  and   the   country 
will  soon  convince  him  of  his  mistake.  Sir, 
upon  that  ground  I  heartily  rejoice  at  the 
course  which  the  Government  have  pursued 
with  reference  to  the  question  of  Parlia- 
mentary reform.     I  think  they  are  right 
not  only  to  postpone  the  Bill  upon  the  pre- 
sent occasion,  but  I  think  they  would  act 
extremely   wrong  if  they   pledged   them- 
selves to  bring  it  forward  at  any  time,  or 
under  any  circumstances,  when  their  sense 
of  public  duty  may  tell  them  that,  as  con- 
scientious men,  they  would  not  be  discharg- 
ing their  duty  to  the  Crown  and  to  the 
country  by  introducing  it  to  Parliament } 
and  I  hope  that  no  taunt  or  sneer  will  drive 
them  from   that  which  I  hold  to  be  the 
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oourae  of  public  duty — ^namely,  not  for  any 
minor  considerations — not  for  any  consi- 
derations of  an  unworthy  description — in 
the  least  to  waver  from  the  position  of 
judging  of  events  as  they  arise,  and  not  to 
commit   themselves    prematurely  to  any 
course  which,  when  the  time  came,  might 
be  contrary  to  their  sense  of  public  duty. 
We  are  told  we  are  on  the  eve  of  a  war. 
It  is  true  there  is  yet  a  possibility  that  war 
may  be  avoided,  and  if  so,  one  or  two 
months  hence  may  be  a  very  proper  time 
to  proceed  with  the  consideration  of  the 
Reform  Bill ;  but  my  anticipation  is  very 
different.     I  am  afraid  that  before  the  27th 
of  April  we  shall  be  involved  in  an  arduous 
and  severe  contest ;  and  therefore  my  opi- 
nion is  that  it  would  be  a  most  unwise 
course  to  urge  the  Government  to  proceed 
with  the  Bill  at  that  time.     One  word 
more,  and  I  have  done.     The  hon.  Baronet 
the  Member  for  Westminster  seemed  to 
call  upon  the  country  to  agitate  upon  this 
question.     My  belief  is,  that  the  country  is 
too  sensible  and  patriotic   to  adopt  any 
policy  of  the  sort.     Sir,  they  know  very 
well  that  this  is  not  a  time  for  internal  dis- 
sensions of  any  kind  ;  and  1  will  say  that, 
although  I  believe  there  is  a  great  body 
who  would  like  to  see  a  practicid  and  well- 
devised  scheme  for  improving  the  represen- 
tation of  the  people,  yet  this  House,  as  at 
present  composed,  is,  I  believe,  in  the  opi- 
nion of  the  country,  a  fair  representative  of 
its  opinions,  and  fitted  to  be  entrusted  with 
the  conduct  of  its  affairs,  either  in  peace  or 
in  war.     There  is,   therefore,   no  reason 
whatever  why  we  should,  at  all  costs  and 
hasards,  urge  upon  Government  this  ques- 
tion of  Parliamentary  reform.     I  will  con- 
clude. Sir,  by  saying,  that  I,  for  one,  am 
content  to  leave  the  question  with  entire 
confidence  in  the  hands  of  the  noble  Lord 
the  Member  for  the  City  of  London.     I 
think  the  course  he  has  recommended   is 
a  wise  and  patriotic  course ;  and  I  hope 
that  neither  he  nor  any  other  Member  of 
the  Government  will  be  induced  to  give  a 
pledge  of  any  kind  which  may  in  the  slight- 
est degree  embarrass  that  free  action  and 
that  liberty  to  judge  of  events  as  they  arise, 
which  Ministers  of  the  Crown  ought  always 
to  possess,  but  especially  at  such  a  time  as 
the  present. 

Colonel   SIBTHORP  observed,  that, 

?hatever  might  be  the  opinion  of  the  right 

on.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Taunton 

iir.    Labouchere),   and    whatever   disap- 

Dintment  might  be  felt  by  the  hon.  Baro- 

.et  the  Member  for  Westminster  (Sir  J. 

Mr,  Labouchere 


Shelley),  he  told  both  hon.  Gentlemen,  and 
the  House  as  well,  that  the  course  taken 
by  the  noble  Lord  was  no  more  than  he 
expected.  He  had  witnessed  so  much 
vacillation  on  the  part  of  the  noble  Lord, 
that  he  had  no  doubt,  though  the  noble 
Lord  would  not  tell  them  so,  that  he  had 
now  only  carried  out  the  intention  he  en- 
tertained from  the  very  first  day  of  intro- 
ducing his  Bill.  He  believed,  though  of 
course  the  noble  Lord  would  not  tell  them 
so,  that  the  measure  was  nothing  but  a 
hoax — 


'*  Parturiunt  montes ;  nasoetnr  ridioulas  mus.*' 

There  sat  the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for 
the  City  of  London,  who  had,  in  the  course 
of  his  political  career,  promised  a  variety 
of  things,  though  no  one  as  yet  had  ever 
whnessed  anything  he  had  done  which  had 
been  of  the  slightest  good.  The  country 
would  feel  gratified  in  one  respect  with  the 
statement  the  noble  Lord  bad  made  to- 
night, inasmuch  as  they  would  feel  con- 
vinced that  he  was  afraid  to  bring  his 
measure  forward.  The  noble  Lord's  own 
seat  depended  upon  it;  and,  however  he 
might  be  supported  now  by  hon.  Members 
opposite,  should  that  day  arrive — though  he 
(Colonel  Sib  thorp)  believed  it  never  would 
— when  the  Bill  of  the  noble  Lord  should 
pass,  then  would  come  the  time  for  those 
whom  the  noble  Lord  thought  his  friends 
to  stick  it  well  into  him. 

Mb.  PHINN  said  that,  representing  as 
he  did  a  constituency  which,  he  believed, 
no  one  supposed  to  be  backward  in  the 
cause  of  reform,  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  state 
his  belief  that  the  country  would  be  grati- 
fied at  the  course  the»  noble  Lord  had 
taken  ;  and  he  must  further  say,  that  he 
thought  his  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
Westminster  (though  he  was  sure  the  hon. 
Baronet  did  not  intend  it)  had  used  lan- 
guage in  reference  to  that  noble  Lord  which 
was  most  ungenerous,  and  which  must 
have  occasioned  pain  not  only  to  the  noblo 
Lord,  but  to  those  reformers  who  had  been 
so  long  acciistomed  to  confide  in  him.  He 
thought  no  one  could  have  looked  at  the 
noble  Lord  while  he  was  speaking  without 
observing  that  there  was  a  struggle  going 
on  in  his  mind  between  what.was  due  to 
his  personal  honour  and  the  pledges  he 
had  given  to  the  House,  and  what  he  must 
necessarily  yield  to  a  stem  sense  of  public 
duty.  The  noble  Lord  had  been  blamed 
in  former  times  for  exhibiting  too  much 
moral  courage,  and  a  famous  person  had 
said  of  him  that  he  was  at  all  times  ready 
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to  undertake  anything  at  a  moment's  no- 
tice.    But  in  the  present  case,  however 
much  the  noble  Lord  might  feel  that  his 
personal  honour  was  engaged,  he  could  not 
control   the  force  of  circumstances,   nor 
urge  public  opinion  beyond  a  given  point. 
If  the  Government  had  said  that  in  spite 
of  all  resistance  they  thought  they  could 
bring  the  Bill  to  a  fair  and  successful  ter- 
mination, he  should  have  been  prepared  to 
give  them  a  humble  but  hearty  support ; 
but,  unless  they  were  prepared  to  say  that, 
he  thought  they  did  wisely  in  postponing 
the  Bill.     The  House  ought  to  feel  that 
the  noble  Lord,  in  postponing  the  Bill  to 
the  period  he  had  named,  was  influenced 
by  this  motive— that,   when    the  united 
efforts  of  the  four  Powers  had  failed  to 
curb  the  ambition  of  Russia,  and  vigorous 
action  became  necessary,  the  great  duty  of 
the  country  waa  first  to  accomplish  that 
object,  and  afterwards  to  turn  its  attention 
to  such  internal  reforms  as  might  be  ne- 
cessary. In  and  out  of  the  House  he  found 
this  opinion  prevailing,  and  for  himself  he 
should  be  exceedingly  sorry  to  use  one 
language  there  and  another  out  of  doors 
in  order  to  pander  to  some  low  feeling  of 
popularity.     It  was  all  very  well  for  hen. 
Members  to  wish  to  stand  well  with  their 
constituents ;  but  they  had  a  higher  duty 
to  perform,  and  they  must  be  prepared  oc- 
casioaally  to  sacrifice  something  of  popu- 
larity to  what  they  felt  the  great  interests 
of  the  country  demanded.     They  must  not 
forget — and  it  was  an  important  point  in 
the  consideration  of  the  question — that  in 
asking  Members  to  agree  to  the  second 
reading  of  this  Bill,  they  were  calling  upon 
many  to  sacrifice  themselves  upon  the  altar 
of  public  duty.  Some  Members  were  asked 
to  agree  to  the  disfranchisement  of  bo- 
roughs with  which  they  had  long  been 
oonnected;  others,  to  the  partial  disfran- 
chisement of  the  places  they  represented  ; 
and  there  was  a  third  class,  and  these 
might  be  said  to  be  on  a  bed  of  down, 
with  whom  the  only  difficulty  would  be  as 
to  the  election  of  a  third  representative. 
Upon  these,  and  other  points.  Members 
would  be  called  upon  to  express  their  opi- 
nions on  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill,  to 
which  opinions  they  would  stand  eommit- 
ted,  and  this,  if  the  measure  was  not  to 
pass,  for  no  practical  object.     For  his  own 
part,  he  should  have  no  hesitation  in  to- 
morrow  tendering  his  resignation  to  his 
conatituents  and  asking  them  to  re-elect 
him,  even   after  the  expressions  he  was 
now  using ;  but  this  was  not  a  desirable 

VOL.  CXXXI.    [thibd  sebieb.] 


position  to  place  either  hon.  Gentlemen  or 
the  country  in.  Reformers  had  also  to 
consider,  if  the  Bill  was  forced  on,  what 
was  the  chance  of  carrying  the  measure  ? 
There  was  a  powerful  minority  against  it 
on  the  other  side  of  the  House,  and  it 
would  doubtless  meet  with  much  resistance 
in  the  other  House.  They  had  the  decla- 
ration of  the  noble  Lord  who  ranked  very 
high  as  a  reformer,  that  the  present  was  a 
most  inconvenient  time  to  proceed  with  a 
measure  of  this  kind.  The  chances  were, 
then,  that  by  pressing  on  the  measure,  as 
his  hon.  Friend  (Sir  J.  Shelley)  suggested, 
they  would  only  be  forcing  a  delusion  on 
the  country.  The  question  was,  not  whe- 
ther they  should  have  a  Reform  Bill  or 
not,  but  simply  whether  this  was  the  pro- 
per time  for  bringing  it  forward.  Under 
these  circumstances,  he  thought  the  de- 
cision to  which  the  noble  Lord  had  come, 
was  wise,  correct,  and  expedient. 

SiB  JOHN  PAKINGTON  :  He  did  not 
object  to  the  postponement  of   this  Re- 
form Bill-— in  his  opinion,  to  have  perse- 
vered in  that  Bill  at  the  present  juncture 
would  have   been  dangerous  and  unwise 
— but  he  did  object  to  a  course  of  conduct 
on  the  part  of  Her  Majesty's  Government 
by  which  the  country  had  been  excited  and 
misled.     He  thought  the  explanation  they 
had  that  evening   heard  from  the  noble 
Lord  was  humiliating  and  discreditable  to 
Her  Majesty's  Government.     The  noble 
Lord  had  said  nothing  which,  in  his  mind, 
could    save    himself   or    the  Government 
from  this  dilemma — namely,  that  if   the 
Reform  Bill  ought  not  to  be  persevered  in, 
it  ought  not  to  have  been  introduced.    Her 
Majesty's  Ministers  had  laid  on  the  table  a 
Bill  which  had  excited  the  hopes  and  the 
fears  of  large  classes  of  the  people,  and 
he  held  that  they  were  not  justified  as  a 
Government  in  so  submitting  that  Bill  to 
Parliament  unless  they  had  been  prepared 
to  press  it  forward  with  all  the  weight  and 
with  all  the  influence  which  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Crown  could  use.     The  noble 
Lord  had  told  them  that  night  that  he 
postponed  this  Bill  on  account  of  a  message 
which  had  been  sent  to  the  Emperor  of 
Russia.     Would  the  noble  Lord  tell  the 
House  that  on  the  day  when  he  moved  for 
leave  to  introduce  this  Bill  he  did  not  con- 
template sending  that  message  to  the  Em- 
peror  of    Russia?     Was  there  any  one 
respect  in  which  the  position  of   Parlia- 
ment, the  position  of  the  Government,  or 
the  position  of  the  country  was  different 
that  day  from  what  it  waa  on  the  day  upon 
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which  this  Bill  was  introduoed  ?  The  noble 
Lord  had  said  that  this  Bill  ought  not  to 
go  forward,  because  we  are  on  the  point  of 
war.     Had  the  noble  Lord  forgotten  what 
he  himself  said  on  a  former  evening  upon 
this  very  subject  ?     Had  he  forgotten  that 
he  told  the  House  that  the  rery  first  eflFect 
of  an  approaching  war  would  inrolve  in- 
creased taxation — that  increased  taxation 
required  increased  confidence  on  the  part 
of  the  people  towards  their  representatives 
•^-and  that,  therefore,  this  was  the  time 
above  all  others  pre-eminently  fitted  for  a 
Beform  Bill.     How  did  the  noble  Lord  re- 
concile thel  anguage  of  that  day  with  the 
language  which  they  had  now  heard  ?    He 
was  sorry  to  say  that  he  thought  the  con- 
duct of  the  Government  had  been  such  as 
greatly  to  impair  in  the  eyes  of  the  coun- 
try the  position  which  it  was  most  desira- 
ble they  should  occupy  at  such  a  moment 
of  public  excitement  and  at  such  a  critical 
conjunction  of  affairs.     He  believed  that 
by  the  weak  and  vacillating  conduct  of  the 
Government  they  had  inv<3ved  us  in  a  war 
with  Russia.    [Hear,  hear!]     He  would 
not  shrink  from  adopting  the  opinion  which 
he  believed    could   be  demonstrated   and 
proved,  that  the  timidity  and  vacillation  of 
the  Government  had  mainly  led  to  the  war 
with  Russia.     That  was  proved   by  the 
papers  which  had  been  laid  upon  the  table 
of  the  House ;  but  the  Government  must 
admit — the  noble  Lord  himself  had  this 
night  admitted-^that  they  (the  Opposition) 
who  dissent  from  the  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment, had  met  them  in  a  patriotic  spirit. 
They  thought  them  right  in  the  vigour  at 
which  they  had  at  last  arrived,  and  they 
were  willing  unanimously  to  support  them 
in  the  war  they  were  about  to  enter  on. 
But  this  policy  required  unanimity,  and  made 
it  most  important  and  desirable  that  they 
should  act  as  one  man  in  facing  their  ene- 
mies ;  and  he  thought  it  rendered  the  con- 
duct of  the  Government  gravely  reprehen- 
sible, that  they  had  endeavoured  to  agitate 
the  country  and  Parliament  by  a  measure 
upon  which  they  knew  it  was  impossible 
for  unanimity  to  exist.     The  Government 
had  only  proposed  two  measures  of  impor- 
tance this  year.     One  of  these  measures 
they  had  now  postponed,   and  with  the 
other  it  appeared  they  dare  not  proceed. 
The  one  was  this  Bill  to  amend  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  people,  and  the  other  a 
Bill  affecting  deeply  some  of  the  most 
grave  constitutional  questions  and  some  of 
the  most  important  constitutional  guaran- 
tees for  the  religious  libertiea  of  this  cpun- 

iSir  J  .Pakington 


try.  Such  was  the  present  position  of  the 
Government.  He  repeated,  he  did  not 
object  to  the  postponement  of  this  Bill; 
on  the  contrary,  he  thought  the  Govern- 
ment would  have  been  deeply  reprehensible 
had  this  Bill  been  persevered  in ;  but  he 
could  not  refrain  from  expressing  his  strong 
and  emphatic  condemnation  of  their  con- 
duct in  bringing  forward  a  measure  which, 
if  it  ought  not  to  be  persevered  in,  ought 
never  to  have  been  introduced. 

Mb.  HUME  said  that  he,  for  one,  had 
heard  with  deep  regret  the  determination 
of  the  Government  to  postpone  this  Bill, 
because  he  feared  it  might  excite  in  the 
minds  of  the  people  a  suspicion  that  they 
wished  to  give  up  the  measure  altogether ; 
— but  he  had  sufficient  confidence  in  the 
noble  Lord  and  the  Government  to  which 
■he  belonged,  to  think  that  they  oould  not 
be  guilty  of  that  which  was  charged  against 
€hem.    They  could  not,  consistently  with 
their  character  as  public  men,  ever  agiun 
hold  up  their  heads  if  they  had  introduced 
this  Bill  as  a  mere  sham  and  deluaon. 
He  believed  they  were  sincere,  and  it  was 
because  he  believed  that  they  were  sineere 
that  he  had  given  them  his  hearty  support 
in  the  measure  they  had  introduced.     Ho 
would  not  say  that  the  reasons  they  had 
urged  for  postponing  this  Bill  appeared  t* 
him  to  be  sufficient ;  but  he  was  not  on 
that  account  to  declare  that  they  were  not 
at  liberty  to  determine  the  period  at  which, 
in  their  opinion,  it  was  most  convenient  to 
proceed  with  the  measure,  provided  they 
allowed  plenty  of  time,  in  dealing  with  it 
before  the  end  of  the  Session.     It  was  to 
be  expected  that  hon.  Gentlemen  on  the 
Opposition  side  should  rise  and  say  they 
approved  of  the  postponement  of  the  Bill; 
but  for  progressive  reformers — ^for  those 
who  desired  to  see  die  grounds  of  discon- 
tent removed  from  among  the  people  of 
this  country — for  such  men  to  throw  aoubts 
into  the  public  mind  with  regard  to  the 
intentions  of  the  Government,  was  really 
too  bad.     The  htm.  Baronet  the  Member 
for  Westminster  spoke  of   the  reformem 
of  England.     What  did  he  know  of  the 
reformers  of  England  ?     He  (Mr.  Hume) 
thought  he  knew  as  much  of  Uiem  aa  he 
did ;   and  he  could  only  say  that  every 
communication  he  had  had  from  the  coun- 
try spoke  favourably  of  the  Bill  as  a  whdo. 
There  might  be  points   which,  when   tt 
came  into  Committee,  might  be  modified  ; 
but,  looking  to  it  as  a  measure  which  gave 
a  share  of  representation  to  laige  classes 
of  the  people^  whieh— bringing  them  with- 
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in  the  pale  of  the  OonstitntioD,  tended  to 
remoTe  discontent — be  said,  this  appeared 
to  him  to  be  a  large  and  comprehensive 
measure.  Every  man  who  sat  in  that 
House  as  a  reformer  ought  to  embrace, 
and  not  find  fault  with  it.  He  would  not 
form  80  base  an  opinion  of  the  Government 
as  to  think  thej  would  not  apply  their 
whole  force  to  carry  it  through  a  second 
reading.  He  agreed  with  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  opposite  (Sir  J.  Fakington),  that 
if  they  were  not  determined  to  go  through 
with  it,  they  ought  not  to  have  introduced 
it.  Having  introduced  it,  with  all  the  obli- 
gations which  the  Government  had  in- 
curred, and  after  the  speech  of  the  noble 
Lord  upon  ^at  occasion,  he  never  could 
form  suicha  base  opinion  of  them  as  seemed 
to  have  been  formed  by  some  who  called 
themselves  reformers.  He  advised  all  such 
men  to  pass  from  the  ranks.  He  could 
guard  against  those  who  called  themselves 
his  enemies,  but  not  against  those  who 
called  themselves  his  friends.  Though  it 
should  be  lost — though  the  Government 
should  be  placed  in  a  minority  upon  this 
question — it  would  only  tend  to  rouse  the 
spirit  of  the  country  in  its  favour.  He 
wanted  no  agitation.  The  people  had  per- 
fect confidence  in  the  Government,  that 
afker  two  years'  promises,  after  having 
brought  in  a  measure  so  beneficial  and  so 
good»  they  would  give  a  fair  chance  o( 
carrying  it  through  with  success. 

Sib  GEORGE  GREY  said,  he  had  risen 
after  the  right  hon.  Baronet  (Sir  John 
Pakington)  to  express  his  entire  dissent 
from  the  conclusion  which,  with  great  self- 
complacency,  but,  as  it  seemed  to  him, 
without  any  sufficient  reason,  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  had  formed  of  his  own  conduct 
and  that  of  his  party  under  the  present 
circumstances  of  afiairs.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  had  claimed  for  himself  and  his 
Friends  credit  for  the  highest  patriotism  ; 
and  on  what  grounds  ?  Because,  he  says, 
he  and  those  who  act  with  him  had  offered 
no  opposition  to  voting  large  and  increased 
estimates  to  carry  on  a  war  into  which,  as 
he  (Sir  G.  Grey)  believed,  the  Government 
had  been  inevitably  dragged — not  by  their 
vacillation,  as  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
had  said,  but,  as  he  (Sir  G.  Grey)  thought, 
by  the  determined  ambition  of  the  Em- 
peror of  Russia.  What,  then,  was  the 
patriotism  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  ? 
Waa  it  that  he  and  bis  party  were  willing 
to  put  these  additional  ways  and  means  to 
carry  on  a  war  which  he  believed  would  be 
a  struggle  of  a  meat  serious  character,  and 


the  termination  of  which  no  man  could 
foresee,  into  the  hands  of  a  Government 
which,  he  says,  is  weak,  timid,  irresolute, 
and  vacillating  ?     And  did  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman,  therefore,  think  that  he  and 
his  party  are  patriotic  in  allowing  this  Go- 
vernment to  continue  in  power  and  to  carry 
on  the  war.     Why,  if  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman and  those  who  sat  near  him  really 
entertained  that  opinion  of  the  Government, 
it  was  their  duty  to  take  the  sense  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  to  use  their  best 
endeavours  to  place  those  means  in  the 
hands  of  men  not  characterised  by  those 
grave  defects  which  would  incapacitate  a 
Government  from  carrying  on  a  war  with 
effect.     But,  if  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
did  not  entertain  these  opinions,  or,  if 
entertaining  them,  he  shrunk  from  this 
test,  then  he   (Sir  G.  Grey)  thought  it 
anything  but  patriotic  to  get  up  night 
after  night  to  make  iusinuations  against 
the  Government,  the  only  effect  of  which 
would    be    to  depreciate    its    efforts,   to 
weaken  its  hands,  and  to  lessen  it  both  in 
the  opinion  of  this  country  and  of  Europe. 
He  believed  that  these  opinions  were  not 
shared  by  the  country  ;  that,  on  the  con- 
trary, they  thought  the  Government  had 
acted  with  caution  and  prudence,  and  with 
a  sincere  desire  of  avoiding  war  and  main« 
taining  peace  in  the  negotiations  which 
they  have  carried  on  ;  and  he  further  be- 
lieved that  they  were  prepared  to  confide 
in  their  ability  to  act  with  vigour  and  effi- 
ciency in  carrying  on  the  war  if  they  are 
forced  into  it.     He  thought  that  the  Go- 
vernment had  taken  a  wise,  prudent,  and 
judicious  course  in  postponing  this  measure. 
He  did  not  concur  with  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman    in  thinking    that,   after  the 
pledges  given  by  the  Government,   and 
after  the  general   expectation  that  they 
would  introduce  a  measure  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  representation,  it  would  have 
been  wise  in  them  to  have  refrained  from 
laying  such  a  measure  before  the  country. 
He  could  understand  that  hon.  Gentlemen 
opposite  wished  to  see  no  change  in  the  re- 
presentation, and  that  they  regretted  the 
Government  should  have  brought  in  a  mea- 
sure of  this  character.      But  he  did  not 
share  those  feelings  and  objections  ;  and, 
he  said,  that  any  Government  would  have 
been  to  blame  which  had  pressed  such  a 
measure  upon   the    consideration  of  the 
House,  and  had  refused  to  postpone  any 
measure  pending  in  Parliament  which  could 
interfere  with  the  vigorous  prosecution  of 
the  war.    He  was  content,  for  one,  that 
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the  decision  upon  this  suhject  shonld  rest 
in  the  hands  of  the  Government.  He  asked 
for  no  pledge  that  this  measure  shall  he 
forced  on  daring  the  present  Session,  irre- 
spective of  an  J  circumstances  that  might 
arise.     He  thought  that  the  course  which 
the  Government  had  taken  upon  this  suh- 
ject deserved  the  increased  confidence  of 
the  country,  for  it  proved  that  they  would 
not  prejudice  the  real  interests  of  the  coun- 
try hy  pressing  on  the  Bill  at  a  moment 
when  those  interests    might  be  thereby 
damaged.      They  had  been  told  that  his 
noble  Friend  had  pursued  a  course  inju- 
rious to  his  personal  honour.   He  could  not 
sec  that  his  noble  Friend's  personal  honour 
was  in  question.  Any  pledge  given  by  him 
or  by  the  Government  to  bring  in  a  measure 
on  this  subject  could  not  have  been  given 
in  such  absolute  terms,  either  as  Ministers 
of  the  Crown  or  as  Members  of  this  House, 
as  to  debar  them  from  the  exercise  of  the 
duty  of  considering  whether  and  at  what 
time  they  ought  to  submit  a  measure  of 
this  importance  to  Parliament.     He  could 
only  say  that,  in  his  opinion,  the  personal 
honour  of  his  noble  Friend  had  been  best 
consulted  by  his  taking  that  course  which, 
as  a  Minister  of  the  Crown  and  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  this  House,  he  believed  to  be  most 
conducive  to  the  interests  of  the  country. 
That  course  had  been  taken  by  his  noble 
Friend,  and  his  conduct  would  entitle  him 
to  the  renewed  confidence  of  the  country. 
Mr.  speaker  having  read  the  Mo- 
tion, 

Mr.  DISRAELI  said:  Sir,  I  wish  to 
make  an  observation  or  two  before  this 
Motion  is  agreed  to.     I   do  not  clearly 
understand  the  reasons  of  the  noble  Lord 
in  favour  of  this  Motion,  which,  however, 
I  shall  certainly  not  oppose.     I  understood 
the  noble  Lord  to  say  that  the  supplies 
had  been  granted  by  all  parties  in  this 
House  with  a  facility  and  spirit  very  com- 
mendable ;  and  therefore  I  conclude,  when 
the  noble  Lord  made  his  statement  in  in- 
troducing this  Bill   of  projected   Parlia- 
mentary reform,  he  had,  of  course,  calcu- 
lated all  the  circumstances  connected  with 
supply  which  could  affect  its  second  read- 
ing.   But  though  the  noble  Lord  had  taken 
into  consideration  the  time  neeessary  for 
granting  supply,  I  now  understand  him  to 
say  that  he  had  not  taken  into  consider- 
ation the  time  necessary  for  voting  the 
ways  and  means.     That  appears  to  be  one 
of  the  reasons  why  the  noble  Lord  thinks 
it  expedient  to  postpone  the  consideration 
of  the  second  reading  of  this  Bill  of  Par- 
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liamentary  reform,  which  was  fixed  for  the 
13th  of  this  month.     It  certainly  appears 
somewhat  strange  that    the   noble  Lord 
should  have  omitted  to  take  into  calcu- 
lation the  time  necessary  for  voting  ways 
and  means,  as  well  as  granting  supply; 
yet  that  appears,  so  far  as  I  could  follow 
the  noble  Lord,  the  most  efficient  argument 
adduced  in  favour  of  his  change  of  opera- 
tions.    The  noble  Lord,  in  estimating  the 
time  for  these  financial  operations,  could 
hardly  have  supposed  that  so  small  a  space 
would  have  been  required  for  supply  as 
turned  out  to  be  the  case ;  for  I  think  the 
noble  Lord  himself  voluntarily  expressed 
his  satisfaction  with  the  conduct  of  the 
House  of  Commons  in  this  behalf,  and  I 
am  sure  every  Gentleman  present  will  agree 
that  supply  was  never  voted  with  more 
alacrity.     I  know  I  myself  attended  yes- 
terday morning  at  an  unusually  early  hour 
for  supply,  in  order  to  lay  one  or  two  mat- 
ters before  the  consideration  of  the  Com- 
mittee, and  I  found  half  a  million  had 
been  voted  in  the  time  I  was  taking  off  my 
great-coat  and  walking  to  my  usual  seat  on 
this  bench,  by  which  I  lost  the  opportu- 
nity of  making  those  remarks.    Therefore, 
when  the  noble  Lord  made  up  his  mind  to 
come  down  to  the  House  and  propose  a 
great  project,  when  he  estimated  the  time 
which  must  elapse  before  the  decision  of 
the  House  upon  its  merits  could  be  taken, 
he  could  hardly  have  supposed  that  voting 
supply  would  have  taken  so  short  a  time  as 
it  did ;  and  it  therefore  would  appear  that 
the  noble  Lord  did  not  take  into  his  calcu- 
lation the  necessity  of  the  House  consider- 
ing ways  and  means  as  well  as  supply.     I 
do  not  know  whether  the  noble  Lord  will 
find  as  great  facility  with  the  ways  and 
means  as  ho  has  with  supply,  but  I  own  I 
am  rather  alarmed  at  the  intimation  the 
noble  Lord   gives  us  of  what  awaits  ua 
next  Monday. 

But  a  second  reason  given  by  the  noble 
Lord  is  also,  in  my  mind,  of  not  so  satisfac- 
tory a  nature  as,  for  the  sake  of  the  noble 
Lord,  I  could  have  wished.  The  noble 
Lord  says  we  are  still  negotiating  with  the 
Emperor  of  Russia.  The  noble  Lord 
was,  of  course,  aware  of  that  when  he 
introduced  the  Bill  on  the  13th  of  last 
month.  The  noble  Lord  then,  of  coarse, 
calculated  the  time  which  would  neces- 
sarily or  probably  elapse  before  these  ne- 
gotiations could  be  brought  to  an  issue,  as 
well  as  the  time  that  would  be  required  by 
the  House  of  Commons  to  vote  supply  and 
ways  and  means.     Now,  I  want  to  know 
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vbj  the  noble  Lord  haying  these  means 
of  fonning  an  estimate  of  the  time  neces- 
sary,  and  hating  for  its  purpose  more  ex- 
perience than  perhaps  any  Member  of  the 
House — why  the  noble  Lord  took  the  step 
he  did,  of  introducing  this  measure,  of 
fixing  a  day  for  the  decision  of  the  House 
on  the  second  reading  when  it  appears, 
from  the  reasons  which  the  noble  Lord  has 
offered  us  to-day,  he  was  not  justified  in 
the  course  which  he  then  took,  and  is, 
consequently,  obliged  to  postpone  for  a 
considerable  period  the  time  when  the  deci- 
sion of  the  House  of  Commons  can  be  asked 
on  this  measure,  and  when  he  declines — 
yery  wisely  declines — ^to  pledge  himself  that 
even  on  that  distant  day  the  decision  of  the 
House  of  Commons  shall  be  demanded.     I 
cannot  help  thinking,  looking  to  the  very 
great  importance  of  the  subject — looking 
also  to  the  peculiar  circumstances  in  which 
we  find  ourseWes  invoWed — it  would  have 
been  better  if  the  noble  Lord,  having  come 
to  the  decision  that  it  was  advisable  to 
postpone  this  measure,  had  met  us  openly 
at  first,  and  told  us  that  circumstances  did 
not  justify  him  in  bringing  forward  so  soon 
as  he  intended  a  measure  of  Parliamentary 
reform  ;  that  he  felt  himself  pledged  to  in- 
troduce a  measure  of  that  kind  as  soon  as 
circumstances  admitted  it — but  that,  until 
he  clearly  saw  he  had  the  power  and  op- 
portunity of  proceeding  with  the  measure, 
he  would   not  detail  to   the  House  the 
scheme  of  reform  which  he  meant  to  in- 
troduce.    I  think  that  would  have  been 
the  wisest  and  most  discreet  course  for  a 
Minister  to  have  taken,  because,  Sir,  we 
must    remember  that  this  is  a  question 
which  has  not  been  hastily  taken  up  by 
the  noble  Lord  and  his  Colleagues.     It  is 
now  for  several  years  that  the  noble  Lord, 
as  Miniater,  or  in  a  position  almost  as  emi- 
nent, has  been  announcing  to  the  House 
and  to  the  country  that  he  intended  to 
propose  a  further  reform  of  the  House  of 
Commons.     The  noble  Lord  had  the  ad- 
vantage, as  First  Minister,  of  proposing  a 
measure  for  the  reform  of  Parliament.     It 
was  laid  on  the  table — not  a  single  objec- 
tion was  ever  made  to  it  by  any  Gentleman 
who  sits  on  this  side  of  the  House — indeed, 
no  opportunity  was  ever  given  to  us  of 
discussing  that  measure.      Well,  a  con« 
siderable  tim^  has  now  elapsed,  and  we 
have  on  the  table  another  measure  of  Par- 
liamentary reform   which  has  no  resenEi- 
blance  to  the  one  introduced  two  years 
ago ;  though  the  noble  Lord  cannot  allege 
that,  in  Gousequence  of  the  opposition  at 


that  time,  or  the  criticism  which  it  elicited, 
the  measure  he  now  offers  is  so  different  in 
character  from   its  predecessor.      Again 
we  are  in  a  position  in  which  there  is  at 
least  a  prospect  of  the  second  Reform  Bill 
of  the  noble  Lord  not  being  proceeded  with. 
It  is  postponed  to  a  distant  day.     Its  pro« 
jector  announces   that  even  he  will  not 
pledge  himself  on  that  distant  day  to  bring 
it  forward.    Its  projector  may  be  perfectly 
justified  in  the  course  which  he  has  taken, 
but  in  my  opinion  he  ought  never  to  have 
brought  forwai'd  the  measure  in  detail,  if 
he  did  not  see  a  fair  prospect  of  advanc- 
ing it.     The  House  should  consider  this 
point — Is  it  for  the  publie  advantage  that 
a  Minister  of  the  country  should  always  be 
laying  siege,  as  it  were,  to  its  constitution  ? 
It  is  a  very  fair  thing  for  a  Member  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  who  thinks  there  ought 
to  be  great  changes  in  the  State,  to  bring 
forward  his  ideas  by  way  of  Motion  in  this 
House.     He  genei*ally  gets  defeated  by  a 
considerable  majority.     He  renews  his  ef- 
forts from  time  to  time.     If  publie  sympa- 
thy is  sluggish,  his  project  sleeps ;  if  cir- 
cumstances allow  him  to  bring  it  forward 
with  more  advantage,  his  project  advances; 
it  may  in  time  be  crowned  with  success. 
He  carries  on  a  constitutional  and  not  a 
dangerous  agitation.      The  greatest  evil 
which    he    has   to   encounter — the  very 
greatest  misfortune  he  has  to  experience 
— is,  perhaps,  for  the  House  to  be  counted 
out,  as  it  once  was  counted  out  on  Par- 
liamentary reform  itself.    Such  a  course 
operates  in  no  manner  injurious  to  the 
public ;  but  it  is  a  very   different  thing 
when  a  Minister  announces  that  he  is  an 
agitator  against    the  institutions  of  the 
country.      The  noble  Lord  may  be  per- 
fectly right  in  his  views  on  this  question— - 
not  that  I  am  entering  now  in  any  way 
into  the  merits  of  his  measure — but  it  is 
a  great  disadvantage  that  a  Minister  of 
England  should  be  avowedly  one  who  dis- 
approves of  the  institutions  of  the  country, 
and  does  not  change  them  only  because  he 
has  not  the  power.    Whatever  may  be  the 
merits  of  the  measure  of  the  noble  Lord,  or 
of  any  other  measure  on  the  subject  which 
may  be  introduced  by  any  other  Minister 
or  Gentleman,  one  great  advantage  in  the 
Constitution  is,  that  it  is  a  thing  settled. 
We  live  under  a  Constitution,  of  which 
the  essence  of  its  excellency  is,  that  it  is 
something  which  is  established.     Kow,  I 
want  to  know  what  has  been  the  position 
of  the  House  of  Commons — of  the  reformed 
House  of  Commons-^when  for  the  last  four 
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or  Eye  years  the  most  eminent  man  in  our 
assembly,  justly  possessing  the  confidence 
of  a  great  party  in  the  nation,  has  an- 
nounced that  he  disapproves  of  the  charac- 
ter of  this  institution  of  the  State ;  that  he 
disapproves  of  its  elements,  of  the  materials 
•of  which  it  is  formed ;  that  he  thinks  mea- 
sures should  be  passed  which  should  greatly 
change  its  character,  which  should  greatly 
affect  its  influence — who  yet  is  unable  to 
pass  his  measures,  and  nerertheless  remains 
Minister  of  the  country.  There  are  a  great 
many  Gentlemen  in  this  House  who,  like 
the  Member  for  East  Kent,  who  addressed 
us  to-night,  are,  they  tell  us — and  we  have 
no  reason  to  doubt  them — sincere  and  con- 
scientious reformers,  but  who  think  it  an 
inopportune  season  to  deal  with  the  re- 
construction of  Parliament  when  we  are 
engaged  in  a  war  which  may  be  a  war  of 
magnitude.  I  will  not  now  discuss  that 
topic.  If  ever  there  should  be  an  opportu- 
nity, we  shall  discuss  it  on  the  Amendment 
of  the  hon.  Baronet,  though  I  confess  I 
am  not  very  sanguine  that  the  speeches  in- 
tended to  be  made  on  that  subject  will 
ever,  Sir,  be  addressed  to  you.  But  consi- 
der the  e£fect.  If  the  policy  recommended 
by  the  hon.  Member  for  East  Kent  be  right 
— and  unquestionably  it  is  one  supported, 
if  not  by  a  majority,  by  large  numbers  in 
this  House  (that  is  evident  from  the  tone 
of  this  discussion) — look  at  the  position 
in  which  the  noble  Lord  has  placed  the 
House^  by  introducing  his  measure  in  de- 
tail to  us,  and,  at  the  same  time,  not  being 
able  to  carry  it  forward.  Now,  Sir,  our 
supplies  have  been  voted  with  a  feeling  of 
unanimity  to  which  the  noble  Lord,  1  think 
in  a  very  proper  tone,  did  justice,  but 
which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  who  last 
•addressed  the  House  cavilled  at,  with,  I 
think,  less  correct  feeling.  But,  Sir,  what- 
ever may  be  the  fortune  of  this  war,  we 
shall  not  be  Vise  men  if  we  suppose,  as  in 
some  quarters  is  flippantly  supposed,  that 
it  is  to  be  a  brief  war — that  its  end  is  to 
he  -accomplished  in  a  moment.  It  is  more 
prudent  to  suppose  that  we  are  about  to 
'embark  in  a  severe,  and  even  a  protracted 
struggle.  All  men  agree  that  it  is  wiser 
to  prepare  for  such  a  contingency.  Well, 
Sir,  no  Ministry,  not  even  a  Ministry  as 
favoured  as  those  who  sit  on  the  bench 
before  me,  can  suppose  that  year  after 
year  they  can  proceed  with  a  war  of  this 
character  always  with  success,  always  with 
enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  the  people,  al- 
ways with  ready  and  generous  sympathy 
on  the  part  of  the  House  of  GommonSy 
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even  on  the  part  of  their  oppdnenta. 
There  will  be  moments  of  gloom,  despon- 
dency, and  discontent.  There  may  be — 
which  God  forbid! — there  may  be  disas- 
ter. There  may  be  moments  when  it  will 
be  difficult  to  appeal  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons for  support.  You  may  not  have  po- 
litical parties  with  the  same  spirit  which 
now  animates  them.  Ton  may  have  near 
divisions  on  questions  of  increased  or  new 
taxation.  The  Ministry  may  carry  an 
unpopular  tax,  or  continue  an  unpopular 
war,  by  a  very  narrow  m^rity ;  and  then, 
when  the  people  of  this  country  come  to 
look  at  the  majority  of  twenty,  perhaps, 
which  doubles  the  income-tax,  or  reimposea 
the  soap  duty,  they  will  say,  "  Here  are 
twenty  fellowst  eighteen  of  whom  ought 
not  to  have  seats  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons; here  are  twelve  in  schedule  A, 
here  are  six  in  schedule  B ;  these  are  the 
supporters  of  the  Government ;"  the  very 
men  whom  they  have  denouncedt  and 
marked,  and  branded  as  persons  unworthy 
of  public  confidence;  and  it  would  be 
added,  "  Tet  these  are  the  men  who  Ore 
carrying  on  war  with  the  Emperor  of  All 
the  Russias ;  these  are  the  men  who  are 
inflicting  these  colossal  imposts  on  the 
people  of  this  country."  The  weight  oi 
such  circumstances  should  alone  have  made 
the  noble  Lord  hesitate  before  he  introduced 
his  measure  in  detail,  and  should  certiunly 
make  him  hesitate  before  he  makes  up  hia 
mind  to  relinquish  it  for  ever.  In  mj 
mind,  it  would  be  of  advantage  that  the 
House  of  Commons  should  decide  upon 
this  scheme.  I  know  the  noble  Lord  baa 
already  stated  that  he  himself  sees  no  ob- 
jection to  proceeding  with  a  measure  of 
Parliamentary  reform  in  a  time  of  war, 
and  of  all  wars,  the  one  most  opportune  for 
Parliamentary  reform  is,  according  to  the 
noble  Lord,  a  Russian  war.  Those  are  ad- 
missions which  have  been  generously  and 
voluntarily  offered  to  us  by  the  noble  Lord. 
I  am,  therefore,  to  suppose  that  the  noble 
Lord  will  find  it  his  duty— difficult  as  it  ia 
to  imagine  such  an  event — some  day  to 
propose  the  second  reading  of  this  BilU 

But  the  noble  Lord  will,  of  course,  be 
in  some  degree  influenced  by  the  senti- 
ments of  his  chief  supporters.  I  have  lia- 
tened  to  them  to-night  with  some  dismay ; 
and  if  the  noble  Lord  can  extract  from  the 
expression  of  their  opinions  any  harmony 
of  feeling  to  guide  him  in  what,  I  admit,  ia 
a  most  difficult  conjuncture — and  if  any  nmn 
in  the  House  is  equal  to  the  task,  the  noble 
Lord  is  he — ^he  wiU  acpomplishgreater  reaulta 
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almost  than  he  has  e?er  yet  achieved.     For 
contrast  the  support  which  he  has  received 
to-night  from  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Memher  for   Taunton   (Mr.  Lahonchere), 
and  the  right  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for 
Morpeth   (Sir  G.  Grej),  with  that  which 
has  been   authoritatively  pronounced,  on 
the  part  of  English  Radicals,  by  the  patri- 
arch of  reform,  the  hon«  Member  for  Mon- 
trose.    The  right,  hon.  Member  for  Taun- 
ton tells  us  he  is  for  postponement,  but 
the  only  thing  he  more  particulariy  wishes 
is  entire  withdrawal.    That,  I  infer,  would 
be  the  policy  recommended  by  the  right 
hon.  Member  for  Taunton.     The  Member 
for  Morpeth,  who  read  an  unnecessary  lec- 
ture to  my  right  hon.  Friend  the  Member 
for  Droitwich  (Sir  J.  Pakington),  has  sung 
in  the  same  note  as  the  Member  for  Taun- 
ton— that  there  is  nothing  in  the  world 
more  prudent  than  postponement,  except 
giving  up  the  Bill  altogether.     What  says 
the  hon.  Member  for  Montrose?     If  the 
Bill   is  given   up,   he   exclaims,  its  pro- 
jectors are  abased — they  cannot  hold  up 
their  heads  on  the  Treasury  bench  again 
-^their  character  is  lost  for  ever ;  but  he 
knows  them  so  well,  his  confidence  in  them 
is  so  unbounded,  that  he  is  as  certain,  come 
what  will,  on  the  24th  of  April  we  shall 
have   the  second  reading  of  this  Bill,  as 
that  he  is  now  sitting  in  his  wonted  seat  in 
the  House  of  Commons.     But  these  very 
expressions  of  the  hon.  Gentleman  must 
prepare  the  Government  for  what  awaits 
them,  if  on   that  day,  which   he  deems 
impossible  may  occur,   the  Keform   Bill 
should  not  be  read  a  second  time.     Sir, 
I  cannot  congratulate  the  Government  on 
the  prospective  condemnation  of  the  hon. 
Gentleman's  amiable  credulity.    The  right 
hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  Morpeth  has 
just,  according  to  his  wont,  delivered  some 
sententious  dogmas  to  the  House  for  the 
guidance  of  their  conduct.    The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  will  not    hear    of    statesmen 
placed  in  the  situation  of  the  noble  Lord, 
as  leader  of  the  House,  being  influenced 
in  these  great  matters  of  State  by  what 
are  called  feelings  of  jiersonal  honour.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  says,   "A  states- 
man is  to  do  that  which  he  believes  best 
for  the  country,  and  he  is  not  to  be  ham- 
pered by  feelings  of  personal  consideration, 
arising  out  of  pledges  which  he  ms^  have 

given,  and  representations  which  he  may 
ave  made ; "  and  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man reproved  those  Members  of  the  House 
who  referred  to  a  feeling  of  private  honour 
as  one  which  ought  to  bind  the  noble  Lord 


in  the  circumstances  in  which  he  stands. 
I  will  not  enter  into  a  controversy  upon  one 
of  the  finest  points  of  ethics  ;  but  when  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  lectures  the  House 
so  freely,  has  he  forgotten  that  only  within, 
1  may  say,  a  few  days  the  Prime  Minister 
of  England,    in  another  place,   excusing 
and  apologising,  as  it  were,  for  the  conduct 
of   the    Government  in  introducing  this 
Bill,  said  it  was  impossible  not  to  introduce 
it,  for  the  Ministers  were  bound  to  do  so 
as  a  matter  of  honour.     Sir,  I  am  always 
ready  to  recognise  the  eminent  position  of 
the  noble  Lord,  and  ready  to  defer  to  his 
opinion,   as  that  of  one  of  the  guiding 
spirits  of  the  Ministry;  but,  if  only  as  a 
matter  of  courtesy,   some  credit  is  due 
to  the  public  declaration  of  the  First  Mi- 
nister, and  when  I  read,  authoratively  de- 
clared to  us,  the  declaration,  that  the  Go- 
vernment, in  introducing  this  Bill,  were  in- 
fluenced by  a  feeling  of  personal  honour,  I 
think  the  lecture  which  we  have  received 
from  the  right  hon.  Member  for  Morpeth  is 
both  unauthorised  and  misplaced.  This  de- 
claration. Sir,  made  by  Lord  Aberdeen  in 
another  place   reminds  me  of  one  point 
which  I  cannot  leave  untouched,  because 
it  has  considerable  reference  to  the  subject 
before  us.    What  were  the  conditions  upon 
which  the  present  Government  was  formed, 
according  to  the  present  Prime  Minister  ? 
What  was — to  use  a  word  which  is  not 
English,  and  is,  perhaps,  used  too  often 
here — what  was  Ihe  political  programme 
of  the  existing  Administration  ?  The  noble 
Earl,  when,  a  little  more  than  a  year  ago, 
he  acceded  to  oflice — it  is  very  remarkable, 
and  this  is  an  occasion  on  which  the  country 
should  be  reminded  of  it — announced  that 
his  Government  was  formed  on  four  great 
principles — the  extension   of  free  trade, 
which  has  not  been  extended ;  the  main- 
tenance of  peace,  which  has  become  a  state 
of  war  ;  the  principle  of  public  education, 
to  be  secured  by  the  production  of  a  great 
legislative  measure,    which  great  legisla- 
tive measure  we  have  not  had;   but  this 
we  have  received  from  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment— opposition  to  the  only  educa- 
tional measure  which  has  been  introduced 
into  the  House ;  and  lastly,  and  above  all, 
a  large  measure  of  Parliamentary  reform. 
When  that  large  measure  of  Parliamentary 
reform  may  be  carried,  I  pretend  not  to 
foresee.     Some  may  be  as  sanguine  as  the 
hon.  Member  for  Montrose ;  others,  on  the 
contrary,  may  be  as  hopeful  as  the  right 
hon.  Members  for  Taunton  and  Morpeth. 
But  one  thing,  1  think,  is  pretty  well  as- 
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certainedy  that,  notwithBtanding  the  Em- 
peror of  All   the   Russias,   before  April 
elapses  the  question  will,  at  least,  be  set  at 
rest,  and  we  shall  know  whether  the  House 
is  to  be  reconstructed,  or  whether  we  are 
to  continue  as  at  present,  assisting  in  the 
goyornment  of  the  country  with  nearly  a 
sixth  of  our  Members  held  up  to  the  public 
by  Ministers  as  men  not  entitled  or  quali- 
fied to  exercise  the  .office  of  representatives 
of  the   people.     So  much  for  the  great 
principles  on   which  the  Government  of 
my  Lord  Aberdeen  was  founded,  and  so 
much  for  the  four  large  measures  that 
were  to  be  introduced.    This,  the  Reform 
Bill,  was  the  last  to  which  the  supporters 
of  the  Government  seemed  to  cling;  and 
they  had  a  right  to  believe  that  this  was 
a  promise  which  would  be  fulfilled,  because 
representations  were  made  to  their  followers 
not  in  slight  and  ordinary  terms,  and  be- 
cause expectations  were  held  out  to  the 
country  not  of  a  trivial  character.     We 
are  told  now   that  wars  and  rumours  of 
wars  are  the  sufficient  causes  for  the  pre- 
sent Government  not  fulfilling  this  their 
positive  and  most  important  pledge.     But, 
remember^  at  the  time   when   war,  and 
even  invasion,  was  deemed  to  be  instant 
and  impending,  this  promise  of  reform  was 
repeated,  this  pledge  was*  renewed,  and 
Members  of  the  present  Cabinet  even  went 
to  the  hustings  when  appointed  to  office, 
and  at  the  same  time  dilated  on  the  terrors 
of  invasion  and  the  blessings  of  reform. 
Remember,  also,  that  at  the  time  when  the 
present  Government  was  constructed,  we 
were  told  that  it  was  framed  on  a  principle 
of  enormous  personal  sacrifice — that  men 
descended  to  occupy  posts  inferior  to  their 
previous  situations,  and   even  inferior  to 
their  own  opinion  of  their  own  talents.  We 
were  told  then  that  there  were  extreme 
difficnlties  in  bringing  together  a  band  of 
highly-gifted  patriots,  sacrificing  all  selfish 
considerations  on  the  altar  of  their  country 
— so  that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
for  example,  and  the  President  of  Public 
Works  could  meet  together  in  council  to 
consult  lor  the  welfare  of  their  country. 
But  a  great  principle  did  bring  them  toge- 
ther—Parliamentary reform — so  far  as  the 
Chancellor  of   the  Exchequer  was   con- 
cerned, in  a  Conservative  sense,  and  so  far 
as  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Works 
was  eoneemed,  in  a  form  that  woold  satisfy 
the  disciples  of  Bentham  and  of  Grote. 
This  was  the  talisman  that  bonnd  them  all 
together;   this,    the  pervading  influence, 
which  allowed  dements,  apparently  so  dis- 

Mr.  DUnai 


cordant,  to  work  in  harmony  for  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  country.     But  the   spell 
seems  to  have  evaporated,   though  it  is 
the  only  condition  to  which  we  are  in- 
debted for  enjoying,  at  this  moment,  the 
administrative  abilities  of  the  First  Lord 
of  the  Admiralty.     At  a  time  when  we 
have  two  considerable  fleets,  when  we  have 
penetrated  the  mysteries  of  the  Euxine 
and  are  about  to  break  the  ice  of  the 
Baltic,    it   is  a  satisfaction    to   recollect 
that,  if  Lord  Aberdeen  had  not  agreed  to 
bring  forward  a  large  measnre  of  Parlia- 
mentary reform — not  a  wise  measnre,  not  a 
moderate  measure,  but  a  large  measure  of 
Parliamentary  reform — then,  for  aught  we 
can  see,  the  energy,  the  experience  which 
distinguish  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  wonld  not 
have  been  enlisted  in  the  service  of  his 
Sovereign  and  his  country.      Sir,   these 
considerations  I  offer  for  the  consolation 
of  Parliamentary  reformers.     I  fear  they 
can  hardly  hope  to  have  their  measnre,  bat 
there  has  been  some  magic  in  the  name. 
Under  that  standard,  at  least,  those  have 
enlisted  who,  I  have  no  doubt,  will  contri« 
bute  to  the  greatness  of  the  country  and 
the  glory  of  Parliament.     They,  at  least, 
have  beien  led  by  that  phrase  to  form  a 
coalition  Government,  and  their  supporters 
must  be  satisfied  that,  though  the  *'  large 
measnre"  which  they  looked  forward  to 
with  so  much  eagerness  cannot  be  passed, 
still  if  the  phrase  had  not  been  circulated, 
the  Ministers  who  have  disappointed  them 
would  not  now  be  sitting  on  those  benches. 
Lord   JOHN  RUSSELL :    Sir,  H  is 
not  necessary  for  me  to  add  anything  to 
the  statement  which  I  made  before,  with  a 
view  to  explain  that  statement.     Bot  the 
speech  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  who 
has  just  sat  down  does  seem  to  eall  for 
some  observations  from  me,  because  it  was 
a  criticism,  ingenioosly  framed,  which  yet 
left  himself  entirely  oncommitted — ^it  had 
no  sort  of  bearing  npon  the  question  before 
us.     And  it  seems  reaDy  to  have  been  in- 
tended for  no  other  purpose  than  to  dis- 
play his  own  ability.     The  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman the  Member  for  Drottwich  (Sir  J. 
Pakington)  may,  I  think,  gather  a  lesson 
of  wisdom  from  the  performance  of  his 
right   hon.    Colleague.     The    right   hon. 
Member  for  Droitwieh  was  far  too  explicit. 
He  sMd  thai  Her   Majesty's    Ministers 
were  unwise  in  bringing  forward  the  qoes* 
tion  of  Parliamentary  Reform  at  all,  and 
he  condemned  them  entirely  for  so  doing  ; 
he  declared  also  thai  ihm  weakness  in 
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negotiation  had  brought  on  war,  and  that 
thej  had  thus  prored  themselves  unfit  for 
conducting  the  affairs  either  of  our  foreign 
or  domestic  policy.  In  answer  to  this,  my 
right  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Morpeth 
(Sir  G.  Grej)  says,  promptly  and  naturally, 
why  do  you  not  move  a  vote  of  want  of 
confidence?  But  the  right  hon.  Qentle- 
man  the  Member  for  Buckinghamshire 
avoided  any  such  difficulty — he  avoids  the 
humiliating  confession  that  he  thinks  Mi- 
nisters utterly  unfit  for  conducting  either 
our  domestic  or  our  foreign  affairs,  and 
yet  that  he  is  afraid  to  brave  the  risk  of 
moving  for  their  exclusion  from  the  posts 
they  now  occupy.  No,  Sir,  the  right  hon. 
Member  for  Buckinghamshire  has  treated 
this  question  with  more  skill.  He  in- 
dulges in  general  comments  upon  the  ob- 
servations which  have  fallen  from  different 
Members,  but  he  satisfies  himself  with 
flowing  periods^with  the  utterance  of 
sarcasms,  which  please  his  supporters,  and 
leave  him  and  them  altogether  unfettered. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  somewhat  re- 
senables  the  poet  of  whom  it  is  said  that-^ 

"  He  &gotted  his  notions  aa  they  fell. 

And  if  thej  rhTmed  and  rattled,  all  was  well." 

The  right  hon.  Gentleman  said  that  my 
right  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Morpeth 
stated,  that  I  need  have  no  regard  to  my 
personal  honour  on  this  question,  and  that 
the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Govern- 
ment declared,  on  the  other  hand,  that  this 
was  entirely  a  question  of  personal  honour. 
Sir,  I  conceive  that  both  meant  the  same 
thine.  My  right  hon.  Friend  said  that  I 
should  not  oppose  any  regard  to  my  per- 
sonal honour  to  the  well-understood  inte- 
rests of  the  country—* my  noble  Friend  at 
the  head  of  the  Government  declared  that 
not  only  was  this  a  question  connected  with 
personal  honour,  but  that  it  was  also  con- 
nected with  the  interests  of  the  country. 
Sir,  I  should  be  ashamed  of  myself  if  I 
were  to  prefer  a  concern  for  my  own  per- 
sonal reputation  to  that  which  I  under- 
stood to  be  for  the  interests  of  my  country. 
But  it  seems  to  me  that  the  character  of  the 
men  who  rule  this  country — whether  they 
be  at  the  moment  in  office  or  in  opposition 
— b  a  matter  of  the  utmost  interest  to  the 
people  of  this  country,  and  that  it  is  of 
paramount  importance  that  full  confidence 
should  be  reposed  in  their  character.  It 
is,  in  fact»  on  the  confidence  reposed  by 
the  people  in  the  character  of  public  men, 
that  the  security  of  this  country  in  a  great 
degree  depends.  In  treating  of  this  ques- 
tion, the  right  hon.  Gentleman  alluded  to 


an  opinion  of  mine,  that  the  fact  of  the 
State  being  at  war  was  not  in  itself  a  de- 
cisive reason  against  the  consideration  of 
measures  relating  to  the  representation  of 
the  people.     Sir,  I  conceive  I  am  fully 

i'ustified  in  that  opinion,  because  there 
lave  been  two  great  measures  connected 
with  representation— connected  with  dis- 
franchisement— conducted  by  two  great 
Ministers  in  the  midst  of  two  great  wars. 
In  1706  Lord  Somers,  a  statesman  of  the 
highest  and  most  deserved  reputation,  in- 
troduced a  measure  which  was  not  only 
a  measure  of  disfranchisement — which  not 
only  disfranchised  107  out  of  152  Members 
returned  for  Scotland — but  he  thereby 
I  excited  the  utmost  provocation  in  a  whole 
nation,  and  caused  for  a  time  a  state  of 
great  discontent  throughout  a  great  por- 
tion of  the  United  Kingdom.  A  century 
later,  Mr.  Pitt,  then  Prime  Minister, 
introduced  a  measure  by  which,  out  of 
300  Irish  representatives,  200  were  dis- 
franchised, and  he  also  thereby  caused 
great  discontent  in  that  portion  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  At  the  former  period, 
Marlborough  was  conducting  his  campaigns 
in  Flanders ;  at  the  latter.  Napoleon  was 
fighting  the  battle  of  Marengo.  Yet  these 
great  Ministers  did  not  think  these  wars  a 
sufficient  reason  for  not  introducing  those 
grreat  measures  affecting  the  state  of  the 
representation.  Sir,  the  hon.  Baronet  the 
Member  for  Westminster  (Sir  J.  Shdley) 
asks  me  to  give  him  some  further  explana- 
tion as  to  what  will  be  the  course  I  shall 
take  in  the  month  of  April.  Sir,  I  shall 
give  him  no  other  explanation  than  I  have 
given.  The  hon.  Gentleman  shall  not  hear 
from  me  any  attempt  to  explain  to  him 
further,  or  to  satisfy  him  in  respect  to  my 
intentions  or  my  views.  The  hon.  Gentle- 
man says  that  this  proposition  of  Parlia- 
mentary reform  may  have  been,  and  that 
he  believes  it  is,  altogether  a  sham  on  my 
part.  Sir,  if  that  declaration  had  come 
from  my  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Mon- 
trose— the  true  representative  of  those 
reformers  who  agree  with  him  in  opinion — 
I  own  I  should  have  felt  deep  mortification  ; 
but,  coming  from  the  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  Westminster,  who  has  no  right 
to  speak  in  the  name  of  the  reformers,  I 
feel  utter  indifference  towards  such  an  im- 
putation. The  hon.  Baronet,  perhaps,  does 
not  know  that  I  conducted  propositions  for 
reform  a  long  time  before  he  could  take 
any  part  in  public  affairs ; '  that  for  ten 
years  I  proposed  reforms  of  the  representa- 
tion in  opposition  to  a  man  of  no  less  genius. 
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and  eloquence,  and  varied  powers  than  Mr. 
Canning;  that,  in  1831,  the  Government 
to  which  I  belonged  were  twice  defeated 
on  their  propositions  of  reform ;  and  jet, 
in  1832,  a  large'  measure  of  reform  re- 
ceived the  assent  of  Parliament  and  the 
Crown,  and  was  accepted  by  the  country* 
Why,  Sir,  after  havingfonght  these  battles 
of  reform,  does  the  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  Westminster  think  thaf  he  has 
a  right  to  treat  me — [  Cheers] — or  that  my 
conduct  will,  in  the  slightest  degree,  de« 
pend  upon  any  question  he  may  put,  or  on 
any  taunt  he  may  throw  out  ?  I  can  as- 
sure the  House  that  1  approach  the  subject 
now — that  1  shall  approach  it  at  any  future 
time — with  the  deepest^ anxiety  to  promote 
the  welfare  of  the  country  at  large.  1  be- 
lieve that  the  addition  of  large  masses  of 
intelligent,  independent,  and  honest  men  to 
the  constituency  of  this  country  will  be 
a  great  strengthening  of  our  institutions. 
When  I  opposed  the  Motion  of  my  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Montrose  in  1848, 
thinking  that  that  was  not  a  fit  time  for 
proposing  large  plans  of  reform,  I  thought, 
at  the  same  time,  that  the  temper,  the  mo- 
deration, and  the  good  sense  which  were 
ahown  by  the  people  of  this  country  in  the 
year  1848,  demonstrated  to  the  conviction 
of  any  man  who  attended  seriously  to  the 
apirit  of  the  people  at  that  time — demon- 
strated that  large  classes  of  the  people  who 
yet  had  no  votes  were  fit  for  the  franchise, 
and  that  by  being  brought  within  the  pale 
of  the  representation  they  would  confer  a 
benefit  upon  our  institutions,  whenever  the 
House  of  Commons  should  set  itself  seri- 
ously to  consider  the  question  of  adding  to 
the  electoral  body.  Those  views  1  still 
entertain,  and,  entertaining  them,  as  I  said 
before,  it  will  be  with  the  deepest  sense  of 
their  importance  that  I  shall  proceed  to 
resume  the  consideration  of  this  measure. 

Sir  JOHN  SHELLEY  said,  he  should 
deeply  regret  if  the  House  did  not  afford 
him  an  opportunity  to  explain.  He  begged 
io  assure  the  noble  Lord  that  he  had  ex- 
pressed himself  very  ill  if  he  had  been  sup- 
posed to  impute  to  the  noble  Lord  in  any 
way  that,  in  introducing  the  Bill,  he  had 
intended  a  **  sham "  upon  the  country. 
What  he  said  was  this»  that  unless  Mi- 
nisters persevered  with  their  measure,  he 
feared  toe  impression  would  go  abroad  that 
it  was  never  anything  else  than  a  sham, 
but  he  added  that  he  himself  did  not  be- 
lieve that,  and  he  would  now  entreat  the 
noble  Lord  to  persevere  with  the  second 
reading. 

Lord  John  Russell 


Mr.  DISRAELI :  Allow  me  to  a«k  one 
question.  Perhaps  I  misunderstood  the 
noble  Lord — but  is  it  intended  to  proceed 
with  the  second  reading  on  the  very  day 
the  House  meets  after  the  Easter  holi«- 
days,  for  that  would  be  exceedingly  incon- 
venient ? 

Lord  JOHN  RUSSELL:  No;  if  the 
House  meet  on  Monday,  the  second  read- 
ing will  stand  for  the  Thursday  following. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Second  reading  deferred  from  Mon- 
day, 13th  March,  till  Thwsday^  27th 
April.    ' 

SPIRITS  FOB  THE  USE  OF  THE  ROYAL 

NAVY. 

Order  for  Committee  read. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  propoeedi 
"  That  Mr.  Speaker  do  now  leave  the 
Chair." 

Mr.  p.  O'BRIEN  moved,  as  an  Amend* 
ment,  that,  prior  to  any  future  contract  for 
the  supply  of  spirits  for  the  use  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Navy  being  made,  tenders  for  the 
supply  of  home-made  spirits  be  admitted. 
The  hon.  Member  observed  that  he  had  ne 
desire  to  trespass  at  any  length  on  the  at- 
tention of  the  House,  but  he  thought  that 
this  was  a  fitting  occasion  to  consider  the 
propriety  of  admitting  into  competition  with, 
rum,  as  the  beverage  for  the  Navy,  another 
description  of  spirits,  which  would  probablj 
prove  quite  as  acceptable  on  board  Her 
Majesty's  ships  of  war.  On  reference  to 
the  London  Price  Gurrent  he  found  that 
the  price  of  rum  fluctuated  very  consider^ 
ably  in  the  month  of  January  last,  and 
that  on  the  27th  of  that  month  it  had 
reached  3«.  lid.  a  gallon.  He  waa  in- 
formed, too,  that  such  was  the  scarcity  of 
the  article  that  the  Government  had  found 
it  necessary  to  accept,  even  at  that  high 
price,  all  the  tenders — ^fbur  in  number — 
which  had  been  offered*  and  that,  too,  for 
the  full  quantity.  The  Government  con- 
tract had,  in  fact,  been  concluded  at  a  rate 
which  would  raise  the  price  of  rum,  25  per 
per  cent  over-proof,  to  be.  a  gallon,  which 
was  50  per  cent  in  excess  of  what  Irish  or 
Scotch  spirits  might  be  had  for.  Such  was 
the  difference  in  the  price  of  the  two  artides, 
and  that  difference,  regarded  even  in  an 
economic  point  of  view,  became  important* 
when  the  quantity  consumed  was,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  Navy,  very  large.  He  held 
in  his  hand  an  extract  from  the  trade  cir^ 
cular  of  Messrs.  Ridley  and  Co.,  of  Lon- 
don, which  contained  the  following  state- 
ment :— 
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"Within  the  last  month  the  mm  market  has 
witnessed  the  greatest  rise  since  the  last  war. 
Onr  London  stock  may  be  said  to  be  nearly  er- 
hansled.  On  the  21st  ultimo  it  showed  only 
8,034  puncheons  of  all  sorts.  Should  the  Go- 
▼enunent  require  in  one  tender  100,000  gallons 
(nntU  arriTals  take  place),  it  is  questionable  if 
they  would  get  supplied.  British  spirits,  now  at 
lis.  proof,  must  be  used  up  eztensiyely  to  mash 
with  rum  for  domestic  consumption.  The  eflbot 
of  the  high  prices  on  home  consuAiptlon  is  noade 
apparent  by  a  decrease  in  the  London  payments 
for  tweWe  months,  and  a  &lling  oif  of  519  pun- 
bheons." 

Such  being  the  present  state  of  the  mar- 
ket, he  submitted  that  there  was  nothing 
unreasonable  in  the  request  that,  prior  to 
any  fnture  contract  for  the  supply  of  spi- 
rits to  Her  Majesty's  Navy,  tenders  for 
tbe  supply  of  home-made  spirits  should  be 
admitted.  The  only  question  to  be  con- 
sidered was,  whether  home-made  spirits 
were  as  wholesome  as  rum;  but  on  this 
point  he  did  not  apprehend  that  any  diffi- 
culty would  arise,  for,  if  he  had  been  cor- 
rectly informed,  the  Treasury  were  at  that 
moment  in  possession  of  evidence  to  show 
that  home-made  spirits,  if  of  the  proper 
age,  were  the  more  wholesome  of  the  two. 
And  most  assuredly  the  relative  estimation 
in  which  both  were  held  by  the  general 
population  was  sufficiently  attested  by  the 
much  larger  consumption  of  home-made 
spirits  than  of  rum.  This  was  not  a  mere 
distillers'  question.  It  was  a  question  in 
which  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  were 
financially  interested,  and  one  which  was  of 
especial  importance  in  Ireland,  where  there 
was  an  agricultural  population^  because  the 
establishment  of  distilleries  tended  to  en- 
courage agriculture,  by  creating  ready  mar* 
kets  for  grain,  and  gave  to  the  poorer  popu- 
lation remunerative  employment,  and  thus 
reliered  the  pressure  of  the  poors'  rates. 
If  it  could  be  shown  that  the  men  serving 
on  board  Her  Majesty's  ships  had  an  ^ob- 
jection to  spirits,  or  preferred  rum,  such  a 
fact  would,  of  course,  be  fatal  to  the  Mo- 
tion he  was  now  submitting ;  but  no  such 
prejudice  could  exist,  inasmuch  as  the  ex- 
periment of  introducing  home-made  spirits 
instead  of  rum  had  never  as  yet  been 
made.  Some  hundreds  of  coast-guards- 
men had  been  drafted  from  their  stations 
in  Irdand  and  Scotland  into  the  naval 
service,  and  it  was  not  to  be  supposed 
that  they  would  entertain  any  objection  to 
a  beverage  with  which  they  had  been  fa- 
miliar for  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years. 
Be  considered  that  the  Motion  was  a  fair 
one,  and,  upon  economic,  sanitary,  and  free- 
trade  groundsi  he  hoped  that  it  would  re- 


ceive the  serious  consideration  of  the  Go« 
vernment. 

Colonel  DUNKf!  seconded  the  Motion. 

Amendment  proposed — 

**  To  leave  out  from  the  word  '  That'  to  the 
end  of  the  Question,  in  order  to  add  the  wordSi 
'  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  House,  that,  prior  to  any 
future  contract  for  the  supply  of  Spirits  for  the 
use  of  Her  Majesty's  Navy  being  made,  Tenders 
for  tbe  supply  of  Home-made  Spirits  be  ad- 
mitted,' instead  thereof." 

Sib  jambs  GRAHAM  said,  the  ques- 
tion  the  hon.  Gentleman  had  raised  wa$ 
by  no  means  new ;  it  had  already  been 
brought,  and  recently,  under  the  consider- 
ation of  the  House,  and  he  was  bound  to 
say  tbat,  in  a  financial  point  of  view,  it 
was  worthy  consideration.  It  was  quite 
true  that,  at  the  present  moment,  the  price 
of  rum  was  considerably  higher  than  that 
of  whisky ;  but  it  would  be  entirely  in- 
compatible with  the  discipline  of  the  Navy 
that  two  species  of  spirits  should  be  issued 
to  them  at  the  same  time.  Almost  from 
time  immemorial  rum  had  been  the  spirit 
used  in  the  Navy,  and  it  was  in  accordance 
with  the  great  majority  of  those  who  served 
Her  Majesty  afloat.  At  this  moment,  ia 
his  judgment,  it  would  be  inconsistent 
with  sound  policy,  on  the  ground  of  the 
high  price  of  that  spirit,  to  introduce  any 
change.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the 
quantity  of  spirits  served  out  every  day 
had  been  greatly  reduced,  and  while  they 
reduced  the  quantity,  he  thought  it  would 
be  most  unadvisable  to  change  the  quality. 
It  was  not,  therefore,  on  financial  grounds 
that  he  should  resist  this  Motion,  but  on 
the  grounds  that  he  had  stated. 

Mr.  EITZSTEPHEN  FRENCH  said, 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  opposed  the  Motion 
on  the  ground  that  it  would  be  most  detri- 
mental to  the  discipline  of  the  Navy  if  any 
choice  was  allowea  to  seamen  with  regard 
to  the  supply  of  spirits  ;  but  he  must  re« 
mind  the  right  hon.  Baronet  that  sailors 
were  now  allowed  to  use  cocoa  or  coffee  at 
their  own  discretion,  and  he  (Mr.  French) 
was  not  aware  that  that  regulation  had 
been  prejudicial  to  the  discipline  of  the 
fleet.  The  right  hon.  Baronet^  by  con- 
tending for  this  monopoly,  was  supporting 
a  principle  of  protection  in  direct  opposi- 
tion to  the  interests  of  the  corn-growers  of 
the  kingdom.  He  and  his  predecessors 
had  thrown  beef,  biscuit,  and  almost  every 
other  article  used  in  the  Navy  open  to  the 
entire  world,  but  claimed  protection  for  an 
article  the  produce  of  the  refuse  of  sugar. 
He  did  not  venture  to  say  the  health  of 
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the  Bailors  was  involved  in  this  question , 
for  be  admitted  that  home-made  spirits 
were  wholesome ;  thej  were  much  more 
economical  than  the  spirit  supplied  at  pre- 
Bent»  and  before  the  Sugar  and  Coffee 
Committee  they  had  admitted  that  the 
preference  was  given  to  rum  solely  as  a 
protection  to  the  interests  of  the  Colonies. 
British  home-made  spirits  had  already  been 
tried  with  great  advantage  to  the  health  of 
crews  in  the  mercantile  navy,  and  it  was 
perfectly  well  known  that,  when  on  shore, 
sailors  preferred  them  to  rum.  Last  year 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  told  them  that  if 
they  considered  the  Board  of  Admiralty 
were  not  competent  to  manage  such  affairs 
they  had  better  get  rid  of  the  establish- 
ment at  once.  Now,  he  (Mr.  French) 
thought  a  little  temper  was  displayed  there, 
for  he  should  think  no  one  could  contend 
that  all  the  acts  of  the  Admiralty  were 
good,  and  he  reminded  them  of  the  bad 
meat  which  had  been  bought  and  turned 
out  a  great  loss  to  the  country. 

Mr.  BERNAL  OSBORNE  said,  he 
could  not  see  what  analogy  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Roscommon  could  find  between  this 
and  the  great  question  of  protection.  The 
argument  in  favour  of  the  Motion  was 
simply  this — whisky  was  made  in  Ireland, 
rum  was  used  in  the  Navy,  therefore 
whisky  ought  to  be  substituted  for  rum  on 
board  Her  Majesty's  ships,  or  the  hon. 
Gentleman  made  it  a  subject  of  complaint. 
As  well  might  the  sheep-gruwers  of  Sus- 
sex make  it  a  matter  of  complaint  that 
beef  only  was  used  in  the  Navy,  and  ask 
the  House  why  it  was  that  they  did  not  take 
their  mutton.  But  the  hon.  Member  for 
Roscommon  was  the  representative  of  a 
great  whisky-growing  interest,  and  because 
their  interests  might  be  served  by  it,  there- 
fore the  House  were  to  compel  the  seamen 
of  Her  Majesty's  Navy  to  drink  whisky 
instead  of  rum.  Nothing  was  so  danger- 
ous at  any  time  as  to  interfere  with  the 
rations  and  the  allowances  of  the  Navy. 
The  mutiny  at  the  Nore  was  chiefly  caused, 
he  believed,  by  the  intermeddling  of  some 
such  well-meaning  individual  as  the  hon. 
Member  for  Roscommon.  But  the  hon. 
Member,  in  support  of  his  own  views,  as- 
serted that  several  of  the  mercantile  ma- 
rine had  stored  with  whisky  instead  of 
rum ;  he  challenged  the  hon.  Gentleman 
to  make  good  that  assertion.  It  might  be 
there  was  an  individual  ship  that  had  made 
the  substitution,  but  it  was  well  known 
that  the  great  majority  of  the  mercantile 
marine  made  use  of  the  ordinary  grog  I 
Mr,  F.  French  ' 


taken  in  Her  Majesty's  Nary.  He  wished 
to  inform  the  hon.  Gentleman  that  the 
great  consumption  of  rum  in  this  country 
took  place  in  seaport  towns ;  and  from 
that  fact  he  drew  this  conclusion,  that  they 
drank  it  at  seaport  tovms  because  sailors  had 
a  decided  preference  for  rum.  That,  then, 
was  a  matter  which  might  safely  be  left  to 
the  Board  of  Admiralty.  No  complaints 
had  reached  the  Board  from  the  sailors 
that  it  was  rum  and  not  whisky  which  was 
supplied  them.  The  hon.  Member  bad 
complained  of  whisky  not  having  been 
substituted ;  but  he  could  assure  them 
that,  if  they  persisted  as  they  had  begun 
with  intermeddling  with  all  the  little  de- 
tails of  the  Board  of  Admiralty,  thej 
would  have  the  Navy  by-and-by  in  a  very 
discreditable  condition.  He  gave  the  hon. 
Member  for  Roscommon  credit  for  his 
honesty  of  purpose;  but  he  trusted  the 
House  would  not  be  led  away  upon  a  Mo- 
tion such  as  the  present.  He  had  no  wish 
to  detain  the  House  ;  bat  if  time  permitted 
he  could  point  out  how  inconvenient  it 
would  be  to  have  two  kinds  of  spirits  on 
board,  and  especially  if  sailors  were  con- 
tented to  drink  grog,  it  was  imprudent  to 
interfere. 

Colonel  DUNNE  said,  he  was  glad  to 
hear  the  voice  of  his  hon.  Friend  once 
more,  but  he  thought  on  this  occasion  he 
had  not  spoken  with  his  usual  ingenuity. 
There  might  be  yery  good  reasons  why 
mutton  could  not  be  introduced  into  the 
Navy— salt  beef  would  keep  better ;  but  in 
the  case  of  whisky,  that  spirit  would 
keep  as  long  as  rum.  He  differed  as  to 
the  taste  of  sailors  for  rum,  for  he  had 
never  met  a  naval  officer  who  could  bear 
that  spirit  in  consequence  of  haying  so 
much  on  board.  As  to  the  two  issues,  he 
could  see  no  objection  to  them;  he  be- 
lieved the  real  reason  for  the  preference 
shown  to  rum  was  that  of  protection,  as 
had  been  alleged. 

Mb.  BELLEW  had  listened  with  great 
attention  to  the  remarks  of  the  First  Lord 
of  the  Admiralty  on  this  subject,  but  coold 
not  discoyer  a  single  sound  argument  for 
the  continuance  of  the  exclusion  of  home- 
made spirit  from  the  Navy.  When  the 
hon.  Gentleman  who  spoke  afterwards  rose, 
he  expected  to  bear  something  like  reason; 
but  he  told  them  nothing  further  than  that 
they  ought  to  haye  sufficient  confidence  in 
those  who  administered  the  affairs  of  the 
Admiralty.  Rum  cost  the  country  consi- 
derably more  than  whisky  would,  and  the 
latter  spirit  was  not  lesa  wholesome,  nor, 
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he  was  sure,  if  introdaeed  into  the  Navy, 
would  it  he  less  popular.  If  it  could  be 
so  introduced  great  benefit  would  be  con- 
ferred on  the  country  generally  and  Ireland 
in  particular. 

Mb.  GRAUEURD  said,  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  a  district  that  was  largely  in- 
terested in  the  whisky  manufacture,  he 
might  perhaps  be  permitted  to  state  that 
he  intended  to  support  Her  Majesty's 
GoTemment  on  this  occasion,  and  he  did 
it  on  this  ground,  that  it  was  an  inter- 
ference with  the  details  of  a  department 
which  had  far  better  be  left  in  the  hands 
of  the  Ezecutiye.  He  had  never  heard 
any  complaints  from  his  constituents  on 
the  subject,  who,  as  he  said,  dealt  largely 
in  the  manufacture  of  whisky,  and  with- 
out going  into  details,  he  was  satisfied  that, 
if  it  was  not  for  the  convenience  of  the 
senrice,  the  Admiralty  would  not  refuse  to 
allow  it  to  he  tried. 

Mr.  STAFFORD  gave  the  Government 
credit  for  simply  wishing  to  determine 
which  was  the  best  spirit  for  the  service, 
irrespective  of  West  India  or  any  other 
interest.  He  was  quite  prepared  to  assert 
that  the  only  method  of  giving  the  expe- 
riment a  trial  would  be  to  supply  some 
particular  ship  before  starting  on  a  cruise 
with  either  whisky  or  gin,  or  some  other 
spirit  different  from  that  ordinarily  allowed. 
At  the  same  time  ho  was  strongly  of  opi- 
nion that  any  such  experiment  was  of  a 
most  hazardous  character,  considering  how 
long  the  seamen  had  been  accustomed  to 
another  sort  of  spirit,  in  the  use  of  which 
they  had  always  found  very  great  pleasure. 
He  quite  coincided  with  the  statement 
made  by  the  hon.  Secretary  to  the  Admi- 
ralty (Mr.  Osborne)  as  to  the  use  of  rum 
in  seaport  towns ;  he  was  perfectly  certain 
that  Jack,  on  first  going  on  shore,  would 
be  sure  to  ask  for  rum  above  all  other 
spirits.  There  could  be  no  analogy  what- 
ever recognised  between  the  use  of  coffee 
or  cocoa  in  the  Navy,  and  a  choice  between 
rum  and  whisky ;  for  the  arrangement  as 
to  the  spirit  to  be  used  was  a  matter  affect- 
ing the  whole  discipline  of  the  service. 
No  discretion  could  be  allowed  in  such  a 
matter*  Agreeing,  then,  in  the  view  taken 
by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  First 
Jiord  of  the  Admiralty,  that  the  experi- 
ment suggested  would  be  a  most  dangerous 
one,  he  was  obliged,  with  every  wish  for 
the  prosperity  of  Irish  distillation,  to  vote 
against  the  proposal  of  the  hon.  Member. 

Question  put  ^'  That  the  words  proposed 
to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the  Question." 


The  House  dw\d^i — Ayes  97;  Noes 
38 :  Majority  59. 

RELIGIOUS  WANTS  OF  ROMAN  CATHO- 
LIC SOLDIERS  AND  SAILORS. 

Mr.  LUCAS  said,  although  the  subject 
which  he  was  about  to  submit  to  the  notice 
of  the  House  was  one  of  very  great  im- 
portance, he  should  have  been  glad  not  to 
have  interrupted  the  prog^ss  of  business 
on  a  supply  night  if  a  suitable  opportunity 
had  been  otherwise  appointed  of  bringing 
forward  the  question.  At  the  same  time 
he  was  moat  anxious  that  both  the  House 
and  the  Government  should  understand 
that,  in  thus  laying  bare  the  grievances 
under  which  Catholic  soldiers  and  sailors 
had  laboured  for  so  long  a  time,  he  had  no 
wish  whatever  to  excite  a  feeling  of  dis- 
content in  the  minds  of  those  whose  claims 
he  was  submitting  to  consideration.  He 
believed  that  the  effect  of  his  Motion  would 
be  to  produce  a  feeling  the  very  opposite 
of  discontent,  and  that  its  tendency  would 
be  to  show  those  who  were  hazarding  their 
lives  on  behalf  of  their  country  that  their 
reasonable  interests  were  not  left  uneared 
for  by  the  House  of  Commons.  The  ques- 
tion he  was  about  to  raise  was  not  one  in 
any  way  connected  with  the  military  or 
naval  service  of  the  country  in  a  time  of 
war,  for  the  grievances  complained  of  had 
been  experienced  in  time  of  peace  as  well 
as  in  time  of  war.  No  less  than  fifty 
years  ago,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  bishops  held  to  take  cognisance  of 
the  grievances  under  which  the  Roman 
Catholic  portion  of  the  community  laboured, 
the  most  prominent  grievance  put  forward 
was  that  felt  by  Roman  Catholic  soldiers 
and  sailors  in  being  debarred  from  the 
proper  exercise  of  their  religion.  Fifty 
years  had  now  elapsed  since  that  date, 
and,  though  the  subject  had  been  repeat- 
edly brought  before  Parliament,  and  though 
some  move  had  been  made  in  the  proper 
direction,  still  it  was  not  to  be  denied  that 
the  grievance  substantially  remained.  It 
would  be,  therefore,  his  duty  to-night  to 
call  upon  Her  Majesty's  Government  to 
make  some  effort  for  its  effectual  and  final 
removal.  And  let  it  be  remembered  that 
he  and  those  who  were  acting  with  him 
were  contending  for  no  new  principle  ;  for 
the  principle  that  the  Catholic  soldier  and 
sailor  were  entitled  to  the  same  justice — to 
the  same  adequate  provision  for  their  reli- 
gious wants  as  the  Protestant  soldier  and 
sailor — had  been  already  fully  recognised 
by  Her  Majesty's  Ministers,  from  whatever 
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Bide  of  the  House  they  had  been  chosen. 
The  only  thing  wanted,  then,  was  to  carry 
into  practice  the  principle  already  acknow- 
ledged, and  to  give  that  fair  and  reason- 
able jvstiee  whicn  it  was  admitted  ought  to 
be  eooceded.  He  believed,  however,  that, 
even  amongst  Roman  Catholics  themselves, 
there  were  those  who  were  not  aware  of 
the  iiill  extent  to  wfaieh  the  inequality  com- 
plained of  prevailed.  According  to  a  return 
which  he  had  obtained  last  year,  showing 
how  a  sum  of  18,000{.,  included  in  the 
estimates  for  the  religious  services  of  the 
Army — ^had  been  divided,  it  was  quite  evi- 
dent that,  taking  into  consideration  the 
number  of  Catholics  in  the  Army,  a  real 
hardship  was  inflicted  on  the  soldiers  and 
Bailors  of  that  persuasion.  Last  year  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Secretary  at  War 
was  kind  enough  to  furnish  him  with  a 
statement  giving  the  proportion  <^  Protes* 
taois,  Presbyterians,  and  Roman  Catholics 
in  the  Army  on  the  3rd  of  June,  1853 ; 
and  it  appeared  from  that  return  the  Pro- 
testants numbered  74,335  ;  the  Presbyte- 
rians, 1 2,765  ;  and  the  Roman  Catholics, 
41,400— total,  128,495.  According,  there- 
fore, to  that  statement,  the  Catholic  sol- 
diers formed  about  one-third  of  the  Army. 
That  being  so,  it  was  a  matter  of  very 
great  importance,  especially  at  a  moment 
when  they  were  engaged  in  hostilities,  that 
one-tiiird  of  the  Army  should  have  no  rea- 
sonable grounds  for  complaint — that  one- 
third  of  the  Army  should  feel  that  they 
were  really  treated  with  equality — that 
they  were  looked  upon-— not,  indeed,  with 
any  peculiar  favour-^but  with  complete 
impartiality.  Under  any  eiroumstances 
they  were  entitled  to  this;  but  he  consi- 
dered that  a  great  augmentation  would  be 
supplied  to  their  daims  by  a  reference  to 
the  facts  stated  in  the  last  report  of  Colo- 
fiel  Jebb,  Inspector  General  of  Military 
Prisons,  as  to  the  conduct  and  discipline 
of  Catholic  soldiers.  That  report  stated 
that,  in  the  nine  military  prisons  of  Eng- 
land, Scotland,  and  Ireland,  the  proportion 
of  Catholic  military  prisoners  was  only  28 
•per  cent,  while  the  proportion  of  Catholics 
in  the  Army  amounted  to  32  per  cent  of 
the  whole ;  there  was,  therefore,  a  balance 
of  4  per  cent  in  favour  of  the  conduct  of 
the  €atholic  soldiers.  Now  what  was  the 
proportion  of  the  fund  devoted  by  Parlia- 
«nent  for  the  neeeesary  religious  worship  to 
the  Army  which  he  should  expect  to  find 
allocated  to  the  service  of  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics ?  He  believed  it  waa  impossible  to 
plaee  their  claim  upoa  a  lower  footiog  than  I 
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that  they  should  have  a  proportion  of  it 
equal  to  their  numbers.  He  did  not  meaa 
to  say  that  a  Catholic  clergyman  should 
receive  as  much  as  a  Protestant  clergyman, 
because  he  did  not  believe  that  their  nOf 
cessities  were  equal ;  but  he  thought  that 
the  duties  of  the  CathoHc  priest  were  very 
much  more  arduous  in  their  nature  than 
those  of  the '  Protestant  clergyman,  and 
that  one  Catholic  clergyman  was  not  able 
to  meet  the  spiritual  wants  of  as  many 
soldiers  as  the  Protestant.  On  that  ac- 
count he  believed  there  ought  to  be  a  greater 
number  of  Catholio  than  Protestant  cler- 
gymen in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
Catholies  and  Protestants  attached  to  the 
Army,  and  that  the  fund  voted  by  Par- 
liament should  be  divided  in  some  ap- 
proximation to  the  numbers.  Now,  how 
was  that  fund  of  18,500^.  divided  ?  5007. 
of  it  went  to  supply  books  for  the  sol- 
diers,  and,  therefore,  of  that  he  should 
take  no  account.  But  of  the  remainder, 
14,4362.  went  to  the  Protestants,  S$5l,  to 
the  Presbyterians,  and  2,7022.  was  devoted 
to  the  Roman  Catholics.  That  is,  while 
the  Catholics  formed  one-third  of  the  whole 
Army,  they  only  received  one-seventh  of  the 
grant  for  religions  purposes.  The  grievance, 
however,  by  no  means  stopped  there ;  for 
this  sum  of  14,0002.  was  by  no  means  the 
whole  amount  dedicated  to  Protestant  ser* 
vices  in  the  Army.  Thus,  he  found  that  to 
the  chaplain  general,*  who  was  a  Protes- 
tant, of  course,  and  who  certainly  was  not 
an  officer  who  could  or  ought  to  be  en- 
trusted with  the  spiritual  superintendence 
of  Roman  Catholic  clergymen — a  man  who, 
from  his  position  and  functions,  would  na- 
turally, on  any  question  affecting  the  spit 
ritual  wants  of  the  Roman  Cathi^ics,  be  a 
partisan  against  them,  though  he  wished 
to  make  no  charge  whatever  against  the 
present  holder  of  the  office-H)u  the  con- 
trary, he  had  heard  of  one  or  two  instances 
where  he  had  opposed  the  manifestation  of 
a  bigoted  feeling.  Well,  he  found  thia 
gentleman  with  a  salary  of  5002.,  and  an 
allowance  for  a  clerk  of  802.  a  year.  Then 
there  were  chaplains  and  assistant  chap* 
lains,  with  selaries  varying  from  2002.  to 
upwards  of  4002.  a  year,  stationed  at  va^ 
rious  garrisons  at  home  and  abroad.  And 
then  came  a  class  of  items  to  which  he 
should  b^  the  particular  attention  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Secretary  at 
War — items  which  altogether  yielded  a 
larger  amount  than  the  entire  provision 
made  for  the  spiritual  wants  of  the  Catho- 
lics of  the  Army.    He  aUuded  to  the  al^ 
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lowanees  for  balf*paj  to  regimenUl  chap- 
lainiy  Mid  aUowanoes  to  chaplains*  widows. 
He  found  that  the  sum  of  2,911(.  5f.  lOd. 
was  allotted  for  the  non-effective  religions 
serrice  of  the  British  Armj.     He  foond 
also  that  there  were  twelve  prison  chap- 
lains, with  an  allowance  of  541.  10«.  each* 
incladod  in  the  estimates  for  the  Army. 
Summing  all  the  varions  items  together, 
he  found  that  a  farther  sum  of  1 0,000{., 
^uite  distinct  from  the  original  18,0002., 
was  given  for  Protestant  service  in  the 
Armj.     So  that,  while  a  sum  of  2,700Z. 
was  tJl  that  was  allotted  for  Catholic  ser- 
vice,  no  less  than  26,0002.  was  allotted  for 
the  religions  purposes  of  the  Protestant 
soldiery.     Coming  now  to  the  Navy  Esti- 
mates, he  was  unflJble  to  determine  whether 
any  effectual  spiritual  aid  whatever  was 
provided  for  Roman  Catholic  sailors  afloat. 
He  must  admit  that  he  had  no  data  to  go 
upon,  on  which  he  could  form  an  opinion 
as  to  the  proportion  of  Roman  Catholics  to 
Protestants  on  hoard  our  fleets;  he  was 
told,  however,  that  this  could  not  araonnt 
to  much  less  than  one-fourth  of  the  whole. 
The  whole  amount  voted  for  the  promotion 
of  Protestant  religious  service  in  the  Navy 
was,  he  believed,  about  22,0002.,  distri- 
buted aniDug  about  69  chaplains,  stationed 
on  board  our  ships,  in  the  naval  yards,  and 
the  marine  barracks — a   certun  portion 
being  allotted  for  half-pay  and  widows; 
while  the  only  money  which  he  could  find 
voted  for  Catholic  purposes,  was  four  mise- 
rable stipends  of  202.  each,  divided  amongst 
the  hospitals    at    Plymouth,    Greenwich, 
Chatham,  and  Woolwich.    Now,  the  result 
of  all  this  was,  that  there  was  scarcely  a 
station  either  at  home  or  abroad  where 
adequate  provision  was  made  for  the  reli- 
gious wonts  of  the  Catholic  soldiers  ;  and, 
even  where  they  were  permitted  to  attend 
religionB  worship  in  the  Catholic  chapels  of 
the  district,  the  arrangements  to  enable 
them  to  do  so  were  perfectly  scandalous. 
Now,  the  Government  must  accept  one  of 
these  two  alternatives  if  they  persisted  in 
maintaining  the  present  system,  namely, 
^ther  that  a  sum  of  under  3,0002.  was 
Jttiserably  inadequate  for  the  wants  of  one- 
third  of  the  Army,  or  that  it  was  monstrous 
to  expend  26,0002.  upon  the  remaining 
two-thirds.     He  would  illustrate  this  sys- 
tem by  one  detail  of  it : — The  sum  of  9682. 
was  allotted  for  the  Protestant  service  of 
the  troops  at  the  Cape.     He  did  not  know 
predsely  what  the  proportion  of  Roman 
Cathcdic  soldiers  there  was,  but  he  saw  no 
to  suppose  it  was  different  from  the 


proportion  elsewhere.   Now,  what  tun  did 
the  House  suppose  was  given  for  the  Ro* 
man  Catholic  military  sorvice  in  that  co- 
lony?    Two  sums  of,   respectively,  302. 
and  402.^-one  to  the  priest  at  Fort  Hare^ 
the  other  to  the  priest  at  King  William's 
Town.     How  arduous  were  the  duties  of 
these  priests  the  House  might  learn  from 
the  statement  in  a  letter  he  held  in  his  hand, 
from  the  priest  at  Fort  Hare,  who  men- 
tioned incidentally  that,  after  riding  twenty- 
eight  miles  that  day,  on  his  spiritual  duties, 
he  was,  after  writing  the  letter,  about  to 
ride  other  fourteen  miles,  in  the  darkness 
of  night,  to  visit  a  dying  man  of  his  flock. 
Yet,  for  these  arduous  duties,  this  gentle- 
man received  only  302.,  having  no  horse 
and  no  forage  provided  bim,  an  assistance 
given  only  to  the  Protestant  chaplains. 
Such  a  state  of  things  as  this  was  scanda- 
lous.    The   Protestant  chaf^ains  at    the 
Cape  received  2002.  a  year,  and  there  were 
four  of  them,  while  the  Catholic  clergyman 
only  got  402.«  and  there  were  but  two  of 
them.    Passing  from  the  Cape  to  Bcotland» 
he  found  that  the  clei^yman,  who  trap- 
veiled  a  distance  of  twelve  miles  to  attend 
the  spiritual  wants  of  the  Catholic  soldiers 
of  Fort  George,  only  received  last  year  10«. 
a  visit— a  sum  which  would  not  pay  his 
expenses.     In  the  previous   October  this 
clergyman  stated  that  he  was  treated  bet* 
ter,  and  received  30c.  a  visit.     When  he 
(Mr.  Lucas)  had  brought  this  subjeot  pri»- 
vately  under  the  attention  of  the  Govern- 
ment, he  was  told  that  the  Catholic  sol- 
diers in  a  great  number  of  stations  were 
in  a  minority,  and  it  was  m\ich  more  diffir 
eult  to  provide  for  this  minority  than  it 
would  be  for  a  large  body  of  soldiers. 
He  wished  to  show,  though  this  was  a 
plausible  objection,  and  one  that  was  very 
often  put  forward   by  official  men  when 
they  had  what  they  considered  a  trouble- 
some grievance  to  deal  with-— it  was  still  an 
objection  which  they  found  it  very  easy  to 
get  over  when  they  had  a  very  strong  mo- 
tive for  getting  over  it.     How,  he  asked, 
did  they  deal  with  the  lowest  refuse  of  so- 
ciety when  they  got  them  in  gaol  ?     How 
did  they  deal  with  burglars  and  ruffians, 
who  happened  to  be  Protestants,  when  they 
were  placed  in  a  gaol  ?     Those  men  were 
very  <^ten  lodged  in  gaol  in  very  smaU 
numbers ;  in  Ireland  the  Protestant  orimip 
nals  were  in  a  constant  minority  ;  but^ 
without  going  to  that  country  for  ezam^ 
pies,  how,  he  would  ask,  wore  the  religioua 
wants  of  criminals  provided  for  in  £n§^ 
hind  ?    By  a  return  }aid  upon  the  table  of 
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the  House  there  were,  on  the  day  the  re- 
turn was  made,  in  Exeter  city  gaol  21 
prisonera,  and  the  Protestant  chaplain  was 
allowed  60{.   a-year ;   in   llfracomhe,   40 
prisoners,  with  6H.  for  the  chaplain ;  in 
liancaster,  39  prisoners,  and  380^.  for  the 
chaplain  ;    in  Walsingham,  29  prisoners, 
and  2002.  for  the  clergyman  ;  in  Middle- 
sex, 30  prisoners,  and  300  for  the  chap- 
lain ;  in  York  Castle,  37  prisoners,  with 
3002.  for  the  chaplain,  and  soon.  The  result 
was,  that  the  total  number  of  prisoners  in 
the  English  gaols  on  the  day  of  that  return 
was  21,626 ;  that  16,077  of  these  be- 
longed to  the  Church  of  England  ;  and  the 
salaries  of  Church  of  England  chaplains 
were  23,129/. ;  while  for  40,000  Catholic 
soldiers  the  Go?emment  could  not  afford 
3,0002.     The  estimate  formed  of  the  reli- 
gious wants  of  the  Catholic  soldier  was, 
therefore,  very  much  under  those  of  the 
Protestant  convict ;  and  while  11,  S$»  per 
head  was  allowed  to  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land  prisoners,  only  Is,  6d,  a-head  was 
given  for  Catholic  soldiers.     Take,  again, 
the  ease  of  Chatham.     There  he  under- 
stood the  Catholic  soldiers  were  at  certain 
periods  of  the  year  in  a  majority.     At 
Chatham  also  there  were  considerable  es- 
'tablishments  connected  with  the  Navy ; 
there  were  the  garrison,  the  dockyard,  the 
marines,  two  hospitals,  and  the  Military 
Prison  at  Fort  Clarence.     As  far  as  he 
could  make  out,  the  soldiers  in  the  garrison 
were  in  equal  numbers — say  2,000  Pro- 
testants and  2,000  Catholics.     Of  the  ma- 
rines,  dockyard  artificers,  people  in  hospi- 
tals and  in  the  prisons,  there  would,  of 
course,    be    a    Protestant  majority — say 
3,000    Protestants    and    500    Catholics, 
making  altogether  5,000  Protestants  and 
2,500  Catholics.     What  were  the  respec- 
tive religious  allowances  made?     In  the 
first  place  there  was  the  Protestant  garri- 
son chaplain,  with  a  salary  of  2922.,  and 
allowances  which  made  his  salary  4082. ; 
then  there  was  a  chaplain  in  Fort  Clarence, 
with   2052. ;    a   dockyard  chaplain,  with 
3502, ;  and  a  chaplain  to  the  Marine  Infir- 
mary, 1602. ;  making  altogether  a  sum  of 
1,123/.   at  Chatham  paid  for  Protestant 
clergymen  in  these  various  establishments. 
To  this  must  be  added  additional  pay  of 
chaplains,  half- pay  of  chaplains,  and  wi- 
dows' pay,  a  due  proportion  of  which  must 
go  to  Chatham,  with  the  outlay  upon  the 
chapels  and  repairs,   so  that  altogether 
there  could  not  be  less  spent  than  1,2002. 
annually  upon  the  Protestant  service  in 
that  garrison.     Now,  what  waa  the  allow- 
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ance  for  the  performance  of  Catholic  ser- 
vice ?     There  was  but  one  priest,  who  had 
a  congregation  to  look  after  besides,  and 
who  received  202.  on  account  of  the  Navy, 
and  802.  on  account  of  the  Anuj,  which 
was  paid   him   for   religious  senrioes  to 
2,500  Catholics,  while  5,000  Protestaois 
had  allowed  them  something  like  1,200{. 
Then   the  Protestant  clergyman  got  aU 
sorts  of  extras,  while  the  Catholics  bad  a 
chapel  rent  to  pay ;  the  priest  had  no  pen- 
sion, and  when  he  had  worn  oat  bis  health 
in  performing  the  duties  which  deyolved 
upon  him,  he  was  allowed  to  live  as  he  could 
in   his    old   age.      The  priest,  living  at 
Brompton,  had  to  attend  the  military  prison 
at  Fort  Clarence,  which  was  five  miles  from 
Brompton  Barracks  ;   he  had  to  attend 
I  Fort  Pitt,  which  waa  three  miles  distant ; 
had  the  spiritual  wants  of  a  large  congre- 
gation to  attend  to  besides ;  and,  to  make 
the  whole  complete,  he  had  to  attend  the 
cavalry  barracks  at   Maidstone  and  the 
county  gaol  there — a  distance  of  eleven 
miles — for  which  he   had  no  allowance. 
Then  look  at  the  chapel  room  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  two  communities.    The  Pro- 
testants at  Chatham  had  the  dockyard 
chapel,  which  would  hold  2,000  ;  the  chapel 
in   Brompton  Barracks,    1,500;  that  at 
Fort  Pitt,  150  ;  and  the  Fort  Clarence 
Chapel,    150    more ;   making  a  total  of 
3,800  sittings.     On  the  other  hand,  the 
Catholics  had  only  one  chapel,  every  inch 
of  which  was  wanted  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  the  ordinary  congregation,  and  only 
200  soldiers  could  attend  mass  thereon  the 
Sunday.     Thus,  it  was  ten  weeks  before 
the  turn  of  a  Catholic  soldier  to  hear  mass 
came  round  at  Chatham,  it  being  an  ohli- 
gation  of  his  relieion  that  he  should  hear 
mass  (whatever  else  he  missed)  every  Son- 
day  morning.     Again,  while  there  were 
Protestant  schoolmasters,   there  was  not 
one  Catholic  schoolmaster  anywhere.   An- 
other grievance  had  arisen  at  Chatham  out 
of  the  difficulty  which  the  Catholics  had 
there  in  getting  ground  for  a  new  chapel. 
Three  or  four  years  ago  repeated  applies^ 
tions  were  made  for  a  piece  of  ground  at 
Brompton,  close  to  the  garrison  hospital, 
but  those  applications  were  refused.    In- 
stead of  a  proper  piece  of  ground  for  the 
erection  of  a  cnapel,  the  Roman  Catholics 
were  offered  a  piece  of  land  situated  in  & 
swampy  marsh,  about  two  or  three  miles 
beyond  Brompton  Barracks,  perhaps  with 
the    idea    that    malaria    was    considered 
beneficial  to  the  Roman  Catholic  soldier. 
At  Chatham  there  were  many  pieces  of 
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groand  vacant,  and  one  very  suitable  piece 
was  pointed  out;  but  the  commandant 
objected,  on  the  ground  that,  if  a  chapel 
were  erected  and  the  place  became  shut  in 
by  buildings,  it  would  be  dangerous  as 
affording  an  admirable  cover  to  the  enemy 
in  case  of  invasion.  He  thought,  however, 
that  the  commandant  feared  the  spread  of 
Roman  Catholicism  more  than  any  invasion. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Secretary  at 
War  had  had  the  case  under  consideration, 
and  he  had  endeavoured  to  make  an  ar- 
rangement, under  which  a  large  room, 
which  was  appropriated  to  the  performance 
of  the  Protestant  service,  should  be  allowed 
to  be  used  alternately  for  Roman  Catholic 
and  Protestant  worship,  but  to  that  ar- 
rangement objection  was  taken  by  a  Pro- 
testant bishop.  The  Bishop  of  Rochester 
objected  to  it,  not  on  the  ground  that  the 
building  was  consecrated,  but — he  objected 
to  the  alternate  performance  of  the  two 
services.  What,  then,  did  the  Secretary 
at  War  propose?  He  proposed  to  take 
away  the  chapel  from  both,  and  to  build  a 
chapel  school,  to  be  used  alternately  for 
lioth  services.  He  had  seen  the  plan  for  the 
erection  of  that  school,  and  it  appeared  that 
it  was  to  be  a  very  handsome  edifice,  built 
like  a  church,  and  containing  a  communion- 
table and  everjrthing  required  for  the  con- 
venience of  the  performance  of  the  Pro- 
testant ritual,  but  nothing  for  the  conveni- 
ence of  the  Roman  Catholic  service.  He 
believed  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Secretary  at  War  sincerely  desired  to  do 
what  was  right  in  the  matter,  but  that  the 
fear  he  entertained  of  exciting  against  him- 
self all  the  existing  bigotry  would  prevent 
him  from  carrying  out  any  change  to  its 
full  extent.  It  appeared  to  be  almost  im- 
possible to  obtain  adequate  justice  for  the 
Roman  Catholic  soldier.  At  Kilmainham 
Hospital,  this  year,  for  the  first  time,  it 
was  proposed  to  give  an  allowance  for  a 
Roman  Catholic  priest.  He  would  just 
call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  pro- 
portion which  the  Roman  Catholics  bore  to 
the  Protestants  in  that  institution.  There 
were  139  inmates  in  that  hospital ;  of  that 
number  100  were  Roman  Catholics,  35 
were  Protestants,  and  there  were  4  Pres- 
byterians ;  80  that  the  vast  majority  were 
Roman  Catholics.  Now,  what  provision 
was  made  for  the  spiritual  wants  of  the 
Roman  Catholics  ?  Last  year  no  provision 
at  all  was  made,  while  there  was  an  allow- 
ance of  250{.  for  a  Protestant  chaplain, 
and  of  18/.  58,  for  a  clerk.  This  year 
there  was,  in  addition,  an  allowance  made 
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of  50/.  for  a  Roman  Catholic  priest ;  but, 
instead  of  his  being  described  as  a  chap- 
lain, he  was  described  as  a  Roman  Catholic 
clergyman  ofiiciating  to  the  prisoners. 
Such  a  state  of  things  was  manifestly 
most  unjust — that  268/.  os.  should  be  al- 
lowed for  the  spiritual  wants  of  35  Protes- 
tants, and  only  50/.  for  those  of  100  Roman 
Catholics.  It  was  absolutely  necessary  that 
the  salaries  and  allowances  of  Roman  Ca- 
tholic chaplains  should  be  increased,  and 
he  hoped  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Secretary  at  War  would  state  to  the 
House  whether  he  proposed  to  make  any 
such  increase,  and,  if  so,  to  what  extent. 
It  would  not  be  advisable  to  tell  the  40,000 
troops  of  the  Roman  Catholic  persuasion  in 
the  British  Army  that  they  would  not  be 
treated  with  justice  and  impartiality.  There 
must  also  be  some  reform  in  the  hospitals 
with  the  view  of  preventing  the  Roman 
Catholics  there  from  being  interfered  with 
by  the  Protestant  chaplains.  '  With  regard 
to  the  schools,  it  appeared  to  him  that  the 
proper  principle  to  be  adopted  was,  that 
children  who  were  entered  as  Roman 
Catholics,  should  be  ipso  facto  exempted 
from  attendance  at  any  Protestant  place 
of  worship.  The  present  system,  which 
amounted  to  compelling  a  soldier  to  pro- 
claim himself  a  Roman  Catholic  and  to 
object  to  attend  divine  service,  was  a  seri- 
ous hardship,  as  it  exposed  him  to  the 
bigotry  of  his  commanding  officers,  who- 
might  use  the  power  with  which  they  were 
entrusted  for  what  they  might  deem  a  pro- 
per, but  which  would,  in  reality,  be  a  most 
unjust  purpose.  He  hoped  that  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Secretary  at  War 
would  give  this  subject  his  consideration, 
and  that  a  principle  so  objectionable  would 
be  done  away  with.  He  was  sorry  that  he 
was  compelled  to  trespass  at  such  length 
upon  the  time  of  the  House,  but  the  sub- 
ject was  one  of  the  utmost  importance, 
and,  although  it  was  most  necessary  to 
correct  any  deficiency  in  the  administration 
of  the  Army  in  time  of  peace,  it  became 
doubly  necessary  to  do  so  with  war  im- 
pending. He  would  now  advert  to  similar 
grievances  which  existed  in  the  Naval  De- 
partment. The  first  complaint  he  had  to 
make  was  that,  in  the  Navy  as  w^ll  as  the 
Army,  the  provision  to  supply  the  spiritual 
wants  of  the  Roman  Catholics  was  utterly 
insufficient.  The  provision  for  the  support 
of  Roman  Catholic  clergymen  was  only 
80/.,  while  for  Protestant  chaplains  it 
amounted  to  a  sum  of  22,000/.  A  ques- 
tion was  asked,  a  few  evenings  back,  as  to 
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whether  the  Roman  Catholic  priests  in  Kil- 
kenny urged  their  congregations  not  to 
enlist  in  the  service ;  but  he  could  tell  Her 
Majesty's  Ministers  that,  if  it  were  an- 
nounced that  such  a  disproportion  as  he 
had  mentioned  should  still  continue  to  exist, 
it  would  not  be  the  Roman  Catholic  priests 
who  would  prevent  the  people  from  enter- 
ing the  Army  or  Navy,  hut  the  voice  of 
warning  would  proceed  from  the  Treasury 
bench.  For  his  next  grievance,  he  quoted 
a  letter  written  to  the  late  Board  of  Admi- 
ralty by  a  priest  at  Portsmouth,  named 
Kelly,  who  objected  to  the  practice  of 
Roman  Catholic  boys  being  taught  the 
Protestant  Catechism  on  board  Her  Ma- 
jesty's ships ;  and  that,  whilst  Protestant 
chaplains  were  regularly  provided  for  the 
Protestant  sailors  on  board  ships  at  Spit- 
head,  the  Roman  Catholic  sailors  were 
prevented  attending  mass  on  shore  on 
Sunday,  unless  they  happened  to  be  off 
duty  on  that  day.  All  the  notice  that  was 
taken  of  this  communication  by  the  late 
Board  was  a  mere  acknowledgment  of  its 
receipt  in  a  letter  signed  "  Augustus  Staf- 
ford. '  On  the  accession  to  office  of  the 
present  Administration,  the  priest  renewed 
his  application  to  the  Board  of  Admiralty, 
requesting  it  to  restrain  all  naval  com- 
manders from  compelling  Roman  Catholics 
serving  on  board  the  Queen's  ships  to 
attend  the  Protestant  worship  or  read  Pro- 
testant books.  But  the  only  answer  re- 
ceived from  the  present  First  Lord,  dated 
22nd  January  last,  was,  '*  their  Lordships 
do  not  think  it  necessary  to  adopt  your 
suggestion" — that  suggestion  being  that 
Roman  Catholic  sailors  were  not  to  be 
compelled  to  attend  the  Protestant  wor- 
ship or  read  Protestant  books.  When  he 
had  such  facts  to  lay  before  the  House,  he 
had  a  right  to  the  most  serious  attention 
of  the  Government,  and  he  had  also  a  right 
to  demand  that  the  two  right  hon.  Gentle- 
men who  represented  the  two  services  in 
that  House,  should  both  pronounce  that  a 
very  great  change  should  be  made  in  the 
arrangement  for  the  performance  of  divine 
service  for  the  Roman  Catholic  soldiers  and 
sailors  in  Her  Majesty's  service.  He  did 
not  believe  that  that  could  be  refused,  and 
he  was  sure  it  was  not  their  interest  to 
refuse  it.  When  the  Government  found 
that  the  very  services  on  which  they  relied 
to  carry  on  the  war  in  which  they  were 
now  about  to  engage  were  embittered  by 
grievances  of  this  kind,  it  behoved  them  to 
adopt  a  similar  policy  to  that  which  they 
bad  already  pursued  that  night  in  respect 
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to  the  Reform  Bill,  and  to  withdraw  that 
which  was  a  constant  source  of  animosities, 
disputes,  and  jealousies  between  Roman 
Catholics  and  Protestants  in  both  services. 
He  believed  that  the  Catholie  population 
of  the  United  Kingdom  were  with  the  Go- 
vernment, heart  and  soul,  in  the  cause  in 
which  they   were   engaged.     Every  one 
whom  he  knew  was  of  opinion  that  the 
war  about  to  commence  was  one  in  which 
all  classes  of  the  community  were  eqaallv 
interested.     It  was  a  war  which  concerned 
the  people  as  well  as  the  prince,  the  Ca- 
tholic as  well  as  the  Protestant,  the  Celt 
as  well  as  the  Saxon  ;  it  concerned  all  who 
did  not  wish  that  Europe  should  be  overran 
by  the  irruption  of  a  barbarous  Tartar  em- 
pire, and  who  were  anxious  to  uphold  the 
honour  and  the  glory  of  this  nation.  Some 
three  or  four  years  ago,  there  were  those 
who  expressed  themselves  indignant  at  a 
document  which   had  come  from  Rome, 
dated  from  the  Flaminian  Gate,  and  which 
was  attributed  to  the  influence  of  a  Cardi- 
nal who  was  the  Archbishop  of  this  metro- 
polis and  the  neighbouring  counties.   It  so 
happened  that  at  this  very  time  the  same 
Cardinal  was  again  in  Rome,  and  a  doco- 
ment  had  Just  come  over  again  to  this 
country,  dated  at  the  Flaminian  Gate.    It 
was  a  charge  addressed  to  the  Catholics  of 
this  metropolis,  in  which  Cardinal  Wiseman 
enforced  on  them  the  duty  of  cordially  sup- 
porting tho  honour  of  the  Cpown  and  the 
interests  of  the  people  of  this  realm,  and 
in  which  he  called  upon  them  to  bear  cheer- 
fully the  additional  burdens  which  the  war 
might  impose  on  them.      The  document 
concluded  by  saying  that  he  felt  it  neces- 
sary that  there  should  be  inserted  in  the 
prayer  for  Her  Majesty  on   Sunday  that 
clause  which  for  forty  years  had  been  omit- 
ted, "  That  she  may  conquer  her  enemies.** 
Such  was  the  document  addressed  by^the 
Cardinal  Archbishop  of  this  diocese  to  the 
Catholics  of  this  metropolis,  but  it  was 
matter   of    some   importance    that   there 
should  be  reasonable  ground  why  he  should 
teach  those  entrusted  to  his  spiritual  direc- 
tion that  they  could   have  coii6dence  in 
the  Crown   that  arrangements   would  be 
made  by  the   State  for  the  support  of 
which  so  many  of  them  were  required  to 
shed  their  blood,  for  their  spiritual  instruc- 
tion and  religious  consolation.    He  had  not 
made  this  present  address  to  the  House 
from  any  feeling  of  hostility  to  the  Govern- 
ment, but  in  the  conscientious  discharge  of 
his  duty.     He  would  sit  down  by  earnestly 
calling  upon  the  two  right  hon*  GeDtlemen 
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who  repreaented  the  two  senrices  in  that 
House,  to  gi?e  a  promise  that  every  con- 
sideration would  be  bestowed  on  the  subject 
to  which  he  had  now  called  their  attention. 
Mb.  SIDNEY  HERBERT  said,  he  could 
not  pretend  to  follow  the  hon.  Gentleman 
through  all  the  details  into  which  he  had 
enter^  in  his  speech,  because  he  frankly 
confessed  he  felt  himself  unable  to  do  it, 
and  because,  not  having  had  notice  of  the 
particular  instances  to  which  he  intended  to 
call  attention,  he  was  not  in  a  situation  to 
state  precisely  at  that  moment  what  were 
the  facts  of  each  case.    He  thought  it  bet- 
ter, therefore,  to  state  to  the  House  what 
had  been  the  practice,  and  what  changes 
had  been  effected,  and  then  to  leave  the 
House  to  judge. how  far  he  had  acted  in 
a  spirit  of  fairness  towards   the  Roman 
Catholic  soldiers  of  the  Army,  and  how  far 
the  hon.  Gentleman  was  justified  in  many, 
of  the  observations  which  he  had  addressed 
to  the  House.     It  was  perfectly  true,  as 
the  hoD.  Gentleman  had  stated,  that  the 
Roman  Catholic  soldiers  amounted  in  round 
numbers  to  about  one-third  of  the  whole 
Army.     He  had  gone  on  to  state  that  he 
was  not  aware  of  the  numbers  as  they 
existed  at  particular  stations.     This,  how- 
ever, had  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter, 
because,  in  the  relief  which  annually  took 
place,  and  the  shifting  of  regiments  from 
one  station  to  another,  the  relative  propor- 
tions of  Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics 
at  each  place  must,  of  course,  be  constantly 
shifting  also.    At  one  time  there  might  be 
a  Highland  regiment,  composed  in  greater 
part  of  Presbyterians,  and  in  the  next  year 
the  same  station   might  be  occupied  by 
another  with  a  large  proportion  of  Roman 
Catholics ;   and   therefore  any   argument 
founded  upon  the  particular  numbers  oc- 
cupying a  particular  station  at  any  given 
moment  would  be  entirely  fallacious,  be- 
cause the  numbers  themselves  were  fluc- 
tuating and  temporary.     With  respect  to 
the  case  which  the  hon.  Gentleman  had 
mentioned,  of  a  Roman  Catholic  priest  at 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  who  had  not  re- 
ceived the  stipend  to  which  he  was  entitled, 
and  who  said  that  the  amount  was  so  small 
that  he  had  been  ashamed  to  ask  for  it,  it 
might  be  that  his  not  having  asked  for  it 
accounted  for  his  not  having  received  it — 
at  any  rate  he  would  inquire  into  the  cir- 
cumstanees,  and  endeavour  to  ascertain  the 
reason  of  what  at  this  moment  he  confessed 
himself  unable  to  explain.      But  he  was 
sorry  to  say  that,  if  this  miserable  pittance 
shodLod  the  Roman  Catholic  priest,  it  must 


also  shock  the  Protestant  clergyman ;  be- 
cause, although  it  was  true  that  at  the 
large  stations,  where  permanent  chaplains 
existed,  the  salary  was  of  higher  descrip- 
tion, yet  the  payment  per  head  in  many  in- 
stances— as  well  in  the  case  of  Protestants 
as  in  that  of  Roman  Catholics — was  as  low 
as  58,  per  week  for  fifty  men.  It  was  per- 
fectly true,  that  where  there  were  fewer 
than  thirty  men,  no  chaplains  were  ap- 
pointed ;  but  this  did  not  justify  the  in- 
ference that  the  Government  had  no  care 
for  the  soldier *s  soul,  for  the  fact  was,  that 
when  the  number  was  so  small  there  was 
accommodation  for  them  in  the  place  where 
they  were — either  in  church  or  chapel,  as 
the  case  might  happen  to  be — jEind  he  would 
not  do  so  much  injustice  either  to  Roman 
Catholic  priests  or  to  Protestant  clergymen 
as  to  suppose  that  they  would  refuse,  for  the 
sake  of  so  small  an  addition  to  their  flocks, 
to  minister  to  the  soldiers  in  their  parishes 
or  in  their  neighbourhoods,  even  though 
they  would  receive  no  stipend  from  the 
State.  The  hon.  Gentleman  must  recol- 
lect that  they  were  dealing,  not  so  much 
with  large  masses  of  men,  as  with  an  Army 
distributed  according  to  the  exigencies  of 
the  public  service,  at  a  vast  number  of  sta- 
tions, and  that  if  they  were  to  extend  their 
arrangements  so  as  to  include  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  chaplain  for  every  small  detach- 
ment, they  would  swell  this  sum  of  18,000^. 
to  an  amount  so  large  that  the  House  would 
refuse  to  grant  it.  Coming  now  to  the  case 
of  Chatham,  with  which  he  happened  to  be 
acquainted,  the  hon.  Gentleman  had,  first 
of  all,  complained  that  the  Government  had 
not  consented  to  give  the  ground,  and  to 
build  a  chapel  for  the  Roman  Catholic  sol- 
diers. This  was  true,  and  he  could  not 
give  him  any  hope  that  the  Government 
would  ever  consent  to  that  arrangement. 
He  did  not  think  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
Government  to  give  ground  or  to  build 
chapels  for  congregations  of  any  descrip- 
tion. They  were  building,  however,  out 
of  the  public  funds,  what  was  called  a 
chapel  school.  This,  however,  stood  upon 
a  very  different  footing.  It  was  built,  as 
he  had  said,  out  of  the  public  funds,  which 
were  contributed  by  all  denominations.  It 
was  built  as  a  school,  and  it  was  not  conse- 
crated, although  it  was  true  that  it  did,  in 
its  external  appearance,  somewhat  resemble 
a  chapel,  and  that  it  had,  what  were  said 
to  be  peculiar  to  Protestant  places  of  wor- 
ship, a  pulpit  and  a  font.  It  was  open, 
however,  as  a  school  throughout  the  week 
without  religious  distinction,  and  on  Sun- 
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days  he  thought  it  perfectly  just  and  fair 
that  the  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land and  the  Roman  Catholic  should  per- 
form divine  service  in  it  in  tarn,  to  such 
portions  of  the  troops  as  were  attached  to 
their  respective  communions.  With  re- 
spect to  prisons  he  was  entirely  of  opinion 
that  when  persons  were  confined,  and  were 
unahle,  on  that  account,  to  have  access  to 
the  ordinary  ministrations  of  religion,  care 
ought  to  he  taken  to  provide  them  with 
spiritual  instruction  and  advice.  He  had 
put  himself  in  communication  upon  that 
Buhject  with  his  nohle  Friend  at  the  head 
of  the  Home  Department,  and  he  hoped 
that,  in  concert  with  him,  such  regulations 
would  he  made  as  would  ensure  that  ohject 
heing  properly  carried  out.  The  hon.  Gen- 
tleman complained  that  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic was  not  put  upon  the  same  footing 
as  the  Protestant.  He  admitted,  as  far  as 
it  was  possible  for  any  man  to  do,  the  ne- 
cessity of  giving  to  the  soldier,  whether 
Roman  Catholic  or  Protestant,  every  fa- 
cility of  access  to  religious  instruction,  and 
to  such  religious  instruction  as  his  own 
conscience  would  approve.  But  the  hon. 
Gentleman  said  that  the  Roman  Catholics 
would  not  put  themselves  under  the  restric- 
tions which  were  imposed  on  an  Esta- 
blished Church.  They  refused  to  submit 
to  the  advantages  which  such  restrictions 
would  subject  them  to,  but  they  asked,  at 
the  same  time,  to  have  all  the  advantages 
of  an  establishment. 

Mr.  LUCAS  :  What  I  say  is,  that  if 
you  build  chapels  for  Protestant  soldiers, 
you  ought  to  build  them  for  Roman  Catho- 
lic soldiers  also. 

Mb.  SIDNEY  HERBERT  bad  ex- 
plained  exactly  what  had  been  done.  No 
doubt,  in  some  old  garrisons  there  were 
consecrated  chapels,  which  could  not  be 
diverted,  and  ^ught  not  to  he  diverted,  from 
the  purposes  for  which  they  had  been  set 
apart ;  but  with  respeet  to  the  buildings 
which  had  recently  been  erected,  they  were 
schools,  built  as  schools,  and  used  as 
schools  on  week  days,  and  on  Sundays 
available  for  the  purpose  of  religious  wor- 
ship to  members  of  the  Church  of  England, 
Roman  Catholics,  and  Presbyterians,  in 
turn.  He  did  not  think  he  need  detain 
the  House  with  any  further  observation. 
The  hon.  Gentleman  had  himself  admitted 
that  he  did  not  think  the  Roman  Catholic 
priest  required  the  same  amount  of  salary 
as  the  Protestant  clergyman,  because  the 
fact  of  the  one  being  generally  married, 
and  charged  with  the  maintenance  of  a 
Mr.  S.  Herbert 


family,  while  the  other  was  bound  to  a  life 
of  celibacy,  placed  them  in  very  different 
circumstances.  He  (Mr.  Herbert)  had 
been  endeavouring  to  put  this  matter  on 
a  better  footing ;  he  had  been  anxious, 
wherever  it  was  possible,  to  arrange  for 
fixed  stipends,  not  only  in  the  case  of  Ro- 
man Catholic  clergymen,  but  in  reference 
to  those  of  other  religious  denominations. 
He  was  desirous  to  make  every  concession 
that  was  just  and  fair,  and  to  give  to  the 
soldier  every  means  of  religious  consola- 
tion which  it  was  possible  to  secure  to  him. 
He  should  continue  his  exertions  for  that 
object ;  he  should  endeavour,  also,  to  put 
the  prisons  and  schools  upon  a  sound  foot- 
ing ;  and,  although  he  despaired  of  satis- 
fying the  hon.  Gentleman  opposite  to  the 
extent  which  he  asked  him  to  go,  he  did 
not  despair  of  making  his  efforts  accept- 
able to  the  great  body  of  those  who  took 
an  interest  in  the  subject. 

Sir  JAMES  GRAHAM  said,  perhaps 
it  might  be  convenient  that  he  should  fol- 
low his  right  hon.  Friend  in  replying  to 
the  observations  which  had  been  made  by 
the  hon.  Gentleman  with  respect  to  the 
sister  service — the  Navy.  With  regard 
to  the  Navy,  the  hon.  Gentleman  had  not 
entered  into  many  details ;  and  as  to  his 
facts  he  (Sir  J.  Graham)  should  not  pre- 
tend to  offer  any  observations.  The  hon. 
Gentleman  had  talked  of  going  to  the  root 
of  the  evil.  The  root  of  the  evil,  with 
respect  to  the  naval  service,  was,  that  the 
established  religion  of  this  country  was 
the  Protestant  religion ;  and  that,  inas- 
much as  on  board  ship  it  was  not  possible 
to  make  provision  for  more  than  one  form  of 
religious  worship,  the  provision  made  in  all 
Her  Majesty's  ships  was  for  the  established 
religion  of  this  country,  being  Protestant. 
It  was  well  understood,  therefore,  why 
50,000{.  should  appear  in  the  annual  esU- 
matea  for  payment  of  the  clergy  of  the  Pro- 
testant religion,  and  why  the  provision  was 
so  small  for  the  priests  of  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic religion ;  the  fact  being,  that  provi- 
sion was  only  made  for  one  chaplain  on 
board  each  ship,  it  being  utterly  impossihie 
to  admit  on  board  one  ship  two  ministers 
of  two  opposite  religions,  for  the  purpose 
of  administering  religious  instruction  to 
the  sailors  on  board.  Until,  therefore. 
Parliament  should  enact  that  the  reli- 
gious service  on  board  ship  should  not  be 
according  to  the  principles  of  the  Esta- 
blished Church,  he  coold  not  hold  out  any 
hope  to  the  hon.  Gentleman  that  any  such 
provision  as  he  had  proposed  would  be 
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made  for  the  Catholic  religion.     He  was 
well  aware  of  the  good-will,  and,  he  would 
say,   cordial  feeling  that  existed  on  the 
part  of  the  Catholic  population  towards 
the  Sovereign  and  the  6o?emment  of  this 
country,  at  the  present  time  more  especi- 
ally, and  he  was  fully  sensihie  of  the  valu- 
ahle  services  which  the  Roman  Catholics 
had  rendered  on    board    Her    Majesty's 
ships ;  hot,  while  he  willingly  and  cheer- 
fully made  these  acknowledgments,  there 
was  one  thing  which  he  could  never  do — 
he  could  not  hold  out  expectations  which 
he  believed  were  delusive,  and  he  could 
not  hold  out  hopes  which  he  knew  would 
be  disappointed.     The  hon.  Gentleman  had 
referred  to  an  order  which  had  been  issued 
by  the  Board  of  Admiralty  soon  after  be 
(Sir  J.  Graham)  came  into  office  with  re- 
spect to  the  form  of  objections  to  be  stated 
by  Roman  Catholic  parents,  in  order  to  ex- 
empt their  children  from  being  taught  in  the 
Protestant  schools  the  same  as  in  the  Army, 
which  required  that  the  objection  should 
proceed  from   the   parents   of  the  child, 
otherwise  the  child  would  be  taught  in  the 
Protestant  school.  The  hon.  Gendeman  ob- 
jected to  that  provision ;  but  the  principle 
on  which  it  was  formed  was  obvious.  From 
the   earliest  period  there  had  never  been 
any  difference  made  in  the  religious  creed  of 
men  on  their  first  entry  into  Her  Majesty's 
naval  service.    The  question  was  never  put 
as  to  what  was  the  creed  of  those  who  volun- 
tarily entered  the  naval  service.     He  con- 
ceived, therefore,  that  the  objection  to  the 
children  being  educated  in  the  Protestant 
religion  ought  to  be  made  by  the  parents. 
It  was  not  right  that  any  provision  should 
be  made  by  previous  inquiry  into  the  creed 
of    those  parents,   but   which,   if  made, 
would  render  any  objection  on  their  part 
unnecessary.     He  felt  bound  to  tell  the 
House  that  in  harbour  sufficient  facilities 
were  not  afforded  to  Roman  Catholic  sailors 
for  attendance  at  divine  service  on   Sun- 
days according  to  their  own  religious  faith. 
At  Malta  full  provision  had  been  made  by 
the   Board  of  Admiralty  that  on  every 
Sunday  morning  the  sailors  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  creed  should  have  facilities  afforded 
them  for  attending  chapel.     He  was  now 
in   communication  with  the  heads  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  for  the  purpose 
of  conaideriug  whether  arrangements  might 
not  be  made  in  the  principal  naval  arsenals 
of  this  country — Portsmouth,   Plymouth, 
Queen's  Town,   and   Sheerness — for  the 
purpose  of  providing  facilities  of  attending, 
if  not  on  shore,  in  the  harbour,  religious 


worship  by  the  Roman  Catholic  sailors  on 
Sunday  mornings.  With  respect  to  hos- 
pitals provision  had  also  been  made  for  the 
attendance  of  the  priest  on  the  sick  Ro- 
man Catholic  inmates  of  the  four  principal 
naval  hospitals  in  this  country ;  but  in  re- 
gard to  hospitals  abroad  no  such  provision 
had  yet  been  made ;  but  he  was  also  at 
this  moment  in  communication  with  the 
head  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  as 
to  the  best  means  of  providing  such  reli- 
gious service  in  those  hospitals.  He  could 
not  conclude  his  observations  without  beg- 
ging the  House  to  remember,  that  the 
question  brought  forward  by 'the  hon. 
Gentleman  was  surrounded  with  many 
and  great  difficulties ;  and  that,  whilst  the 
religion  of  this  country  continued  to  be 
Protestant,  and  until  the  Legislature  de- 
cided that  the  Protestant  service  should^ 
not  be  provided  in  Her  Majesty's  ships  for 
Protestant  sailors,  the  hon.  Gentleman 
could  not  hope  to  accomplish  his  wishes  in 
favour  of  the  Roman  Catholic  sailors. 

SUPPLY— ARMT  ESTIMATES. 

House  in  Committee  of  Supply, 

(1.)  15,000  Land  Forces,  further  num- 
ber of  men. 

Mr.  SIDNEY  HERBERT  said,  he  roso 
to  move  a  Supplemental  Estimate,  of  which 
notice  had  been  given  on  a  former  evening. 
After  the  statement  which  the  noble  Lord 
the  Member  for  London  had  already  ad- 
dressed to  the  House,  it  was  altogether 
unnecessary  to  trouble  the  Committee  with 
any  detailed  explanation  of  the  object  of 
the  Estimate.  It  would  be  recollected, 
also,  that  he  himself,  on  introducing  the 
Army  Estimates,  had  communicated  the 
reasons  which  rendered  necessary  an  ad- 
ditional Estimate  over  and  above  the  num- 
ber of  men  which  had  already  been  voted. 
Although  the  Estimate  formed  only  one 
item  in  the  paper,  be  would  ask  the  Com- 
mittee to  vote  it  in  three  items,  in  order 
that  these  might  be  posted  under  their 
proper  heads  in  the  general  Estimates, 
with  the  view  of  facilitating  comparison  in 
future  years.  In  the  first  place  he  would 
move  that  an  additional  number  of  men, 
not  exceeding  15,000,  be  maintained  for 
the  service  of  the  United  Kingdom  for  tha 
year  ending  the  31st  of  March,  1855. 

Colonel  DUNNE  wished  to  know  whe- 
ther it  was  intended  to  make  an  addition 
to  the  number  of  regiments,  or  to  increase 
the  strength  of  the  companies  in  each  regi- 
ment? 

Mr.  SIDNEY  HERBERT  said,  it  was 
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intended  that  the  fresh  men  should  bo  added 
to  the  existing  companies.  It  was  thought 
that  additional  officers  would  not  be  required 
at  present;  but  should  it  be  found  desirable 
to  employ  any,  they  would  be  taken  from 
the  half-pay  list. 

Mb.  W.  WILLIAMS  said,  he  felt  it 
necessary,  in  the  exigency  in  which  the 
country  was  placed,  to  repose  confidence 
in  Ministers,  and  he  gare  them  credit  for 
not  demanding  a  larger  force  than  was  re- 
quired. He  approveid  the  intention  to  call 
officers  from  the  half-pay  list  into  active 
service. 

Sir  JOHN  PAKINGTON  observed  that, 
although  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  an- 
swered the  question  of  the  gallant  Officer 
(Col.  Dunne),  he  had  not  explained  how 
the  larger  additional  number  of  men  which 
he  asked  for  was  to  be  distributed. 

Mr.  SIDNEY  HERBERT  said,  that 
the  greater  portion  of  the  new  force  would 
be  absorbed  in  the  existing  regiments  by 
raising  the  number  of  each  company.  A 
considerable  number  would  also  be  kept  in 
reserve  for  casualties  in  connection  with  the 
regiments  on  foreign  service.  He  thought 
it  would  be  unnecessary  to  appoint  new 
officers,  except  for  the  superintendence  of 
combined  depots,  in  which  it  was  thought 
that  recruits  would  be  brought  forward 
more  rapidly  than  in  isolated  dep6ts  scat- 
tered over  the  country. 

Vote  agreed  to,  as  were  the  following : — 

(2.)  500,000^,  further  Charge  of  Land 
Forces. 

(3.)  70.000^.,  General  Staff  Officers. 

(4.)  600,272.,  Commissariat  Department. 

(5.)  44,302Z.,  Half-Pay  in  Commissariat 
Department. 

House  resumed. 

The  House  adjourned  at  Ten  o'clock, 
till  Monday  next. 


HOUSE     OF    LORDS, 
Monday,  March  6,  1854. 

THE  CRIMINAL  LAW  BILLS— QUESTION. 
Lord  ST.  LEONARDS  said,  that  he 
rose  for  the  purpose  of  asking  his  noble 
and  learned  Friend  on  the  woolsack  what 
were  the  intentions  of  Her  Majesty's  6o- 
rernment  in  regard  to  the  Criminal  Law 
Amendment  and  Consolidation  Bills  ?  The 
question  itself  was  contained  in  a  few 
words,  and  the  answer  to  it  might  be 
given  in  fewer  still ;  but  inasmuch  as  such 
answer  might  involve  very  important  re- 
Mr,  S.  Herbert 


suits  with  reference  to  the  consolidation 
of  the  criminal  law,  he  should  endeavonr, 
as  briefly  as  possible,  to  put  the  Hoase 
into  possession  of  such  facts  as  were  neces- 
sary  to  elucidate  the  position  in  which  the 
matter  at  present  stood.     Without  going 
very   deeply    into    precedents,  he  would 
commence  by  reminding  the  House  that 
in  the  year  1 81 6  both  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment presented  an  address  to  the  Prince 
Regent,  praying  that  be  would  direct  that 
some  proper  means  should  be  taken  to 
have  the  Statutes  in  connection  with  this 
subject  arranged.     That  was  all  the  ad- 
dress prayed.     In  answer  to  such  address 
of  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  the  Prince 
Regent  promised  that  proper  steps  should 
be  taken  to  carry  oat  the  wishes  of  Par- 
liament in  this  respect ;  but,  notwithstand- 
ing such  assurance,  no  steps  were  taken 
in  the  matter  until  the  year  1831,  when 
a  Royal  Commission  was  issued,  by  which 
the  Commissioners  to  be  appointed  were 
directed  to    inquire  whether   the  statute 
law  in  reference  to  criminal  offences,  and 
the  common  law  also,  could  not  be  consoli- 
dated and  combined.     The  Commissioners 
appointed  made  their  Report  in  the  year 
1835,  in    which  they   stated    that  they 
highly  approved  the  plan  of  consolidating 
the  statute,  or  written  law,  and  the  com- 
mon law,  or  unwritten  law,  into  one  Sta- 
tute.    In  consequence  of  this  Report,  and 
the  approval  of  the  Commissioners  so  ex« 
pressed.  Lord  Melbourne  wrote  and  told 
them  to  proceed  with  the  consolidation  of 
such  laws.     In  pursuance  of  such  letter 
the  Commissioners  made  aeven  more  Re- 
ports, which,  with  the  former  one,  made 
up   eight  Reports   altogether,  extending 
over  a  period  of   ten  years,   and  these 
Reports,  drawn  up  as  they  were  by  learned 
and  efficient  men,  might  be  received  as 
most  valuable  treatises  on  the  subject  with 
which  they  dealt.     Agreeably  to  the  in- 
structions they  had  received,  the  Commis- 
sioners proceeded  to    digest  the  statute 
law,  and  the  unwritten    or  the  common 
law ;  and  the  effect  of  their  doing  so  was, 
that  they  were  enabled  to  frame  two  ad- 
mirable digests,  which  might  be  turned 
into  Acts  of  Parliament — the  one  digest 
embodying  the  statute  and  the  common 
law  respecting  crimes  and   punishments, 
and  the  other  consolidating  the  law  of  pro- 
cedure so  far  as  it  related  to  indictable 
offences.  Thus  far  matters  proceeded  down 
to  the  year  1845.     In  this  year  another 
Commission  was  issued,  and  the  duties  of 
the  Commissioners   appointed  under  the 
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same  were,  to  revise,  as  it  were,  what  the 
previous  Commissioners  had  done ;  and  it 
was  but  just  to  say  that  the  second  Com- 
missioners performed  their  duties  with  the 
same  diligence,  activity,  and  zeal  as  did 
the  first  Commissioners.  The  second  Com- 
missioners made  their  Report  in  1 845,  and 
stated  in  the  same  that  they  highly  ap- 
proved the  amalgamation  of  the  statute 
and  the  common  law,  and  that  it  would  he 
of  the  greatest  advantage  to  the  country, 
and  they  drew  up  a  full  Report  relative  to 
the  same.  They  issued  four  more  valu- 
able Reports,  and  framed  two  Bills,  one 
relating  to  criminal  offences  and  their 
punishments,  and  the  other  relating  to 
procedure.  Their  labours  ended  in  1849. 
There  the  matter  stood  for  some  time, 
until  his  noble  and  learned  Friend  (Lord 
Brougham)  came  forward  and  took  it  up. 
His  noble  and  learned  Friend  then  laid  on 
the  table  of  the  House  a  Bill  on  the  sub- 
ject to  much  the  same  effect  as  what  was 
recommended  by  the  Commissioners,  but 
subsequently  withdrew  such  Bill,  and  laid 
another  one  on  the  table,  which  was  called 
Bill  No.  2.  That  Bill  went  before  a  Select 
Committee,  who  postponed  the  considera- 
tion of  it  till  the  next  Session,  for  the 
purpose  of  having  the  opinion  of  the 
Judges  taken  relative  to  it.  His  noble 
and  learned  Friend,  having  considered  that 
it  was  advisable  to  renew  the  Commission 
on  the  subject,  applied  to  Government 
relative  to  the  same,  but  in  this  view  the 
then  Qovernment  did  not  concur.  His 
noble  and  learned  Friend,  if  he  remem- 
bered correctly,  felt  so  strongly  on  the 
subject  that  be  offered,  sooner  than  not 
have  the  Commission,  to  defray  the  ex- 
penses of  it  himself,  an  offer  which  he 
(Lord  Si.  Leonards)  t-hought  was  very 
properly  refused ;  since,  if  the  Commission 
were  desirable,  the  expense  of  it  ought 
not  to  fall  on  an  individual ;  and,  if  it  were 
not  desirable,  it  ought  not  to  be  granted 
at  all.  In  1852,  when  the  noble  Earl 
(Lord  Derby)  was  in  office,  his  noble  and 
learned  Friend  (Lord  Brougham)  again 
applied  to  have  the  Commission  renewed, 
but  he  (Lord  St.  Leonards),  having  very 
carefully  and  anxiously  considered  the  mat- 
ter,  thought  it  would  be  better  not  to  re- 
new the  Commission,  but  to  introduce  a 
Bill  on  the  subject ;  in  doing  which  he 
felt  bound  to  say  that  he  had  received  from 
bis  noble  and  learned  Friend  on  the  wool- 
sack all  the  aid  which  his  authority  could 
procure  for  him.  He  himself  had  given 
to  the  measure  all  the  attention  which  the 


importance  of  the  subject  demanded,  and 
the  new  Bill  was  framed  with  the  aid  of 
the  former  Bills  by  the  persons  deemed 
most  competent  to  the  task,  from  their 
intimate  and  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
criminal  law.  The  matter  then  had  been 
thoroughly  considered,  and  there  had  been 
&Ye  Reports  of  the  second  set' of  Com- 
missioners on  the  subject ;  so  that  there 
were  in  all  thirteen  Reportsi  extending 
over  a  period  of  fifteen  years,  and  all 
that  labour  and  learning  could  accomplish 
was  brought  to  bear  on  the  subject.  His 
Bill  was  read  a  second  time,  and  sent  up- 
stairs to  a  Select  Committee,  on  which 
Committee  were  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord  on  the  woolsack,  his  noble  and  learned 
Friends  Lord  Brougham,  Lord  Lyndhurst, 
Lord  Truro,  and  other  great  authorities, 
among  whom  he  might  mention  the  lay 
Lords  who  had  attended,  and  who  displayed 
a  judgment,  a  knowledge,  and  a  discretion 
upon  and  an  attention  to  the  subject  which 
did  them  the  highest  credit.  This  Com- 
mittee had  sat  twelve  days,  and,  curiously 
enough,  the  only  two  definitions  that  were 
left  open  for  further  consideration  by  them 
were  those  of  murder  and  manslaughter. 
It  was  intended  at  first  to  divide  the  law 
into  several  heads,  but  ultimately  to  esta- 
blish one  law.  The  Bill,  however,  went 
over  the  close  of  the  Session,  upon  the 
understanding  that  he  (Lord  St.  Leonards) 
was  to  submit  the  Bill  for  correction  to  the 
Judges,  and  for  this  purpose  he,  as  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee,  had  written  a  cir- 
cular to  all  the'  Judges  relative  to  the 
wishes  of  the  Committee,  and  asking  them 
to  favour  the  Committee  with  their  opi- 
nions on  the  Bill.  He  received  no  answer 
to  these  letters,  but  on  the  1st  of  October 
his  noble  and  learned  Friend  on  the  wool- 
sack addressed  himself  a  letter  to  the 
Judges,  and  requested  their  opinion  on 
that  and  some  other  Bill,  and  expressed  a 
hope  that  such  Bills  would  be  proceeded 
with  during  the  present  Session.  With 
that  step  he  had  no  fault  to  find,  although 
he  was  not  aware  that  any  such  step  had 
been  taken ;  but  on  the  1 5th  of  Decem- 
ber his  noble  and  learned  Friend  addressed 
another  letter  to  the  Judges,  in  which  he 
introduced  a  different  question,  for,  after 
alluding  to  the  difficulty  of  the  subject, 
and  making  reference  to  what  was  called 
No.  1  Bill,  he  asked  the  Judges  their 
opinion  whether,  considering  that  Bill,  and 
taking  it  as  a  fair  specimen  of  the  degree 
of  precision  and  accuracy  that  would  be 
required  in  consolidating  the  Statutes,  they 
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thought  it  desirable  that  that  measure 
shoQld  be  passed  ?  His  noble  and  learned 
Friend,  whose  attention  had  been  directed 
to  the  subject  of  consolidation  generally, 
had  probably  seen  some  reason  to  alter 
the  opinions  he  had  previously  entertained, 
but  he  was  not  aware  that  in  Committee 
his  noble  and  learned  Friend  had  ever  ex- 
pressed any  opinion  against  the  consoli- 
dation of  the  written  and  unwritten  law, 
so  far  as  regarded  criminal  offences. 
Shortly  after  the  commencement  of  the 
Session  he  received,  in  common  with  their 
Lordships,  a  printed  paper  containing  the 
opinions  of  the  learned  Judges  on  this 
question.  The  result  of  their  answer  was, 
that  it  was  not  desirable  to  make  a  formal 
codification  of  the  written  and  unwritten 
'  law — that  was  to  say,  that  it  was  not  de- 
sirable to  consolidate  the  statutory  and 
common  law  as  regarded  criminal  offences. 
This,  and  the  opinion  which  had  been  ex- 
pressed by  his  noble  and  learned  Friend, 
led  to  the  very  important  question — and 
the  answer  which  he  received  from  his 
noble  and  learned  Friend  would  inform 
him  what  was  the  course  likely  to  be 
taken  by  that  House  for  some  time  to 
come — with  respect  to  a  codification  of 
those  laws.  He  was  bound  to  say  that  he 
had  always  been  opposed  to  codifications, 
but,  after  all  that  had  taken  place,  and 
the  House  having  taken  up  the  question, 
he  had  thought  it  his  duty  to  attempt  the 
codification  of  the  criminal  law.  The 
question  now  was,  whether  they  were  to 
have  codification  or  not.  Different  Com- 
missioners had,  at  different  times,  taken 
different  views  of  the  question  ;  for,  with 
reference  to  the  unwritten  law,  it  had  been 
stated  atone  time  that  it  could  be  digested 
much  easier  than  the  written  law,  whereas 
at  another  time  directly  the  reverse  was 
stated.  The  grounds  on  which,  in  a  few 
words,  he  had  been  against  codification 
were,  that  our  language  did  not  afford 
them  the  power  of  so  accurately  express- 
ing themselves  that  they  could  be  sure 
they  would  not  exclude  very  important 
points  and  questions.  They  could  never 
do  so  without  taking  great  liberties  with 
language,  either  as  regarded  the  statutory 
or  common  law ;  and,  as  an  illustration  of 
what  he  meant,  he  might  refer  to  one  of 
those  very  Bills  where — though  no  man 
living  had  the  slightest  difficulty  as  to 
what  constituted  murder  and  manslaughter 
— one  of  the  greatest  difficulties  in  the 
Committee  was,  what  the  definition  of 
'-^r  and  manslaughter  should  be.    The 
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History  of  the  Justinian  PandecU  and  the 
Code  Napoleon  afforded  them  useful  les- 
sons upon  this  question.     If  you  were  to 
begin  to-morrow,  as  Rome  did  with  her 
twelve  tables,  you  might  end  as  she  did  in 
Justinian*B  time,  when  it  would  have  re- 
quired many  camels  to  carry  the  laws  of 
the  empire  and  its  comments.    Justinian 
framed  a  code,  digest,  and  institute,  and  he 
would,  if  he  could,  hare  destroyed  all  the 
previous  commentaries   and  digests:  he 
prohibited  any  comment  on  his  Pandects, 
but  he  was  compelled  quickly  to  add  him- 
self new  laws,  and  to  improve  hie  work. 
Time  accomplished  what  he  could   not, 
when  a  copy  of  the  digest  was  discovered 
or  brought  forth  in  1130,  unaccompanied 
with  much  previous  learning;   but  there 
soon  followed  what  has  been  described  as 
*'  a  mighty  inundation  of  voluminous  com- 
ments, with  which  this  system  of  law  more 
than  any  other  is  now  loaded."    Let  us 
now  look  at  the  Code  Napoleon.    It  was 
supposed  that  every  man  would  have  the 
whole  law  in  his  pocket,  if  not  in  his  head. 
The  French  lawyers  sold  their  law-books 
as  waste  paper,  and  had  rapidly  to  bay 
them  back  at  a  different  price.    The  Code 
left  a  vast  body  of  old  laws  and  regu- 
lations in  force,   and   a   very  few  years 
after    the    Code,    a    French    lawyer   of 
eminence  stated  in  print  that  the  Code, 
like    the    Pandects,    had     already    pro- 
duced treatises,  commentaries,  &c.,  which 
would   load   many  camels.     The  framers 
of  the  Code  were  aware  of  the  difficulties 
with  which  they  had  to  contend.   They  ob- 
serve in  the  preliminary  discourse  that  a 
code,  however  complete  it  may  appear,  is 
no  sooner  enunciated  than  a  thousand  un- 
expected questions  arise  before  the  Judge. 
For  the  laws  once  digested  remain  as  they 
were  written.    Man,  on  the  contraty,  never 
rests ;  he  is  always  in  motion ;  and  this 
movement,  which  never  stops,  and  of  which 
the  effects  are  variously  modified  by  cir- 
cumstances,  produces    at   every  moment 
some  new   combination,   some   new  het, 
some  new  result.     A  multitude  of  things 
are  therefore  necessarily  abandoned  to  the 
rule  of  custom,  to  the  discussion  of  learned 
men,  to  the  arbitrament  of  Judges.     He 
might  be  allowed  to  make  one  quotation 
from  the  discourse : — 

"  L'ofQoe  de  la  loi  est  de  fixer,  par  de  grandes 
Yues,  les  maximes  g^^rales  du  droit,  d'£tablir  lei 
principes  f^ondes  en  oons^uences,  et  non  de  de- 
Boendre  dans  le  d6tail  des  questionB  qui  peuvent 
naltre  snr  chaque  matidre.  G'est  au  magUtrat  et 
au  jurisoonsulte  p6n6tr68  de  Tesprit  des  loii  i^  ^^ 
dlriger  rappllcation." 
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They  attempted  only  to  estaLlish  general 
priDciplefl,  although  of  course  they  entered 
into  many  details.      The  question  before 
the  House  bore  upon  the  undertaking  of  his 
noble  and  learned  Friend  on  the  woolsack 
to  consolidate   the   general   statute  law. 
He  found  no  fault  with  the  step  which  his 
noble  and  learned  Friend  took  when  he  ap- 
pointed several  barristers  to  assist  him  m 
the  undertaking  which  he  had  commenced; 
nor  did  he  now  find  fault  with  him  in  so  fiir 
as  he  had  taken  measures  to  see  what  could 
be  done  in  the  way  of  legislation ;  but  he 
was  bound  to  say  that  he  should  wholly 
object  to  the  continuation  of  the  present 
Board,  as  he  believed  they  called  them- 
selves, without  some  considerable  modifi- 
cations.    There  had  been  no  instance  in 
which  either  House  of   Parliament  had 
approached  the  great  question  of  the  con- 
solidation or  codification  of  the  Statutes  in 
which  a  great  deal  of  solemnity  had  not 
been  obserred.     In  1816  there  was  an  ad- 
dress to  the  Crown  simpl?  to  arrange  the 
Statutes — that  was  the  phrase  then  used 
— and  when  Lord  Bacon  spoke  of  con- 
solidation, he  proposed  that  it  should  be 
considered  by  persons  appointed  by  both 
Houses  of  Parliament.    Now  what  had  the 
^Government  done  in  the  present  instance  ? 
HiS.hoble  Friend  had  appointed  a  number 
of  gentlemen  who  filled  no  proper  office. 
The  papers  which  were  furnished  to  that 
House  were  headed,  '*  The  Statute  Law 
Commission :  Second  Report  of  Mr.  Bellen- 
den  Ker  to  the  Lord  Chancellor,  on  the 
proceedings  of  the  Board  for  the  Revision 
of  the  Statutes."    Now,  there  was  really 
no  Board,  and  no  Commission  appointing 
them.     The  appointment  of  a  number  of 
individuals  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  to  un- 
dertake so  great  a  work  as  this  was  not  a 
proceeding  to  be  encouraged.     The  Lord 
Chancellor  was  no  doubt  placed  in  a  pain- 
ful position  as  to  the  reform  of  the  law. 
He  had  not  a  single  person  to  assist  him  in 
the  preparation  of  any  measure  he  might 
desire  to  initiate,  or  in  the  consideration 
of  any  measure  before   the  Legislature. 
The  Chancellor  had  no  power  to  appoint  a 
Commission,  and  if  the  plan  was  to  go  on, 
the  Crown  or  Parliament  should  make  the 
necessary  appointments.   He  would  say  no 
more  on  this  subject,  as  he  collected  from 
the    gestures  of   his  noble  and  learned 
Friend  on  the  Woolsack  that  it  was  not 
hia  intention  to  continue  the  Board  beyond 
the  current  year.      The  Lord  Chancellor 
waa  compelled  to  go  to  the  Treasury  to 
ask  them  for  money  to  employ  persons  to 


do  the  necessary  work,  and  to  assist  him 
with  their  counsel.  He  did  not  think  a 
Board  ought  to  be  continued  at  a  great  ex- 
pense ;  but  he  would  press  on  the  Govern- 
ment, just  as  he  should  have  done  on  the 
Government  of  his  noble  Friend  (the  Earl 
of  Derby),  had  he  been  in  office,  the  abso- 
lute necessity  of  appointing  a  conveyanc- 
ing counsel  for  the  department  of  the  Lord 
Chancellor.  It  was  impossible  he  could 
do  his  duty  effectually  without  such  aid. 
When  the  court  of  appeal  was  established, 
the  intention  was  thereby  to  give  greater 
time  and  liberty  to  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
not  only  to  attend  in  that  House,  but  to 
consider  legal  measures — to  consider  calmly 
and  gravely  the  questions  involved  in  the 
Bills  which  were  laid  upon  their  Lordships' 
table.  When  the  Minister  of  the  day  went 
to  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  who  might 
be  on  the  woolsack,  and  asked  him  what 
he  thought  of  such  and  such  a  Bill,  the 
Lord  Chancellor  was  often  obliged  to  say 
that  he  knew  nothing  about  it.  Now,  if 
they  wanted  the  opinion  of  the  Lord  Chan* 
cellor,  they  must  not  only  give  him  time, 
but  give  him  aid.  It  was  an  absurdity 
that  the  Home  Office  should  have  the  be- 
nefit of  counsel,  and  that  the  department 
of  the  Lord  ChanceUor  should  be  with- 
out such  assistance.  It  seemed,  indeed, 
very  strange  that  the  Lord  Chancellor,  on 
whom  the  responsibility  of  all  leg^  mea- 
sures should  rest,  had  no  one  to  assist  him 
in  the  discharge  of  so  important  a  duty. 
Only  the  other  night  there  was  before  their 
Lordships  a  Bill  to  consolidate  the  law  of 
landlord  and  tenant  in  Ireland.  That  Bill 
was  sent  to  a  Committee,  which  the  Lord 
Chancellor  found  himself  uqable  to  attend. 
Now,  no  such  measure  ought  to  pass  with- 
out receiving  the  attention  of  the  Lord 
Chancellor ;  but  if  ho  had  the  aid  of  coun- 
sel, who  could  draw  his  attention  to  that 
which  was  most  material  in  a  Bill,  he  would 
be  able  in  a  verv  short  time  to  make  him- 
self master  of  all  such  measures.  He  was 
desirous  to  see  such  a  consolidation  of  the 
statute  law  as  would  be  carried  forward  in 
an  enlightened  spirit.  Now,  no  one  could 
be  more  desirous  than  himself  to  effect  this 
object.  But  he  very  much  dreaded  a  mere 
consolidation  of  the  statute  law  by  a  num- 
ber of  persons  sitting  down  in  a  room  to  do 
it.  What  he  thought  was  a  consolidation 
of  the  law  worth  having  was,  when  there 
were  parties  who  were  looking  to  the  im- 
provement of  a  particular  branch  of  law, 
and  who  perfectly  understood  the  working 
of  the  law  as  it  now  stood;  they  could  then 
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obtain  from  these  parties  Buggestions  for 
the  amendment  of  the  law,  and  they  might, 
aa  in  the  case  of  the  Lunacy  Act  which 
was  passed  last  year,  pass  an  Act  at  once 
consolidating  and  amending  the  law,  which 
would  be  of  the  greatest  advantage.  He 
called  that  a  consolidation  of  the  law  worth 
having,  which  was  brought  about  in  a 
particular  branch  of  it  by  persons  who 
perfectly  understood  the  operation  of  the 
law  as  it  stood.  If  it  was  once  understood 
that  the  head  of  the  law  was  associated  in 
the  consolidation  of  the  law,  and  that  it 
proceeded  under  his  guidance  and  direction, 
they  might  depend  upon  it  there  was  no 
important  branch  of  the  law  in  which  they 
would  not  find  persons  competent  to  make 
the  necessary  improyements.  In  the  se- 
cond Report  of  the  learned  persons  who  had 
been  appointed  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  to 
consider  this  question  of  consolidation,  there 
was  something  said  of  re- writing  the  law, 
and  this  expression  was  used  more  than 
once.  This  made  him  (Lord  St.  Leonards) 
tremble,  for  in  consolidating  the  law  they 
must  follow  the  very  words  of  the  law  they 
consolidated,  or  else  they  must  have  new 
decisions  on  every  consolidation  they  made, 
and  thus  the  greatest  mischiefs  might  arise. 
Every  man  who  desired,  as  the  phrase  went, 
to  drive  a  coach  and  six  through  an  Act  of 
Parliament,  looked  to  see  how  the  phraseo- 
logy of  an  Act  was  altered  in  order  to  carry 
his  object.  He  should  therefore  look  with 
alarm  at  any  attempt  at  re- writing  the  law. 
There  was  also  a  suggestion  that  the 
draughtsmen  of  the  new  consolidated  Sta- 
tutes should  make  amendments.  Now, 
certainly,  that  was  a  power  that  he  would 
not  concede  to  any  draughtsmen,  unless 
they  were  under  the  direct  control  of  the 
head  of  the  law.  He  should  be  glad  to 
know  who  would  look  over  these  laws  when 
they  were  consolidated?  Why,  no  one.  It 
would  be  the  interest  of  no  one  to  do  so. 
If  they  were  undertaken  without  the  con- 
currence of  the  persons  who  were  interest- 
ed in  the  subjects  to  which  they  related, 
they  would  be  considered  as  mere  consoli- 
dations of  the  law;  people  in  general  would 
take  it  for  granted  that  the  law  would  not 
be  altered ;  and  they  would  not  be  unde- 
ceived until  questions  arose  upon  the  altera- 
tions in  the  language  of  the  Statutes  which 
had  been  introduced  in  the  progress  of  con- 
solidation. He  would  now  conclude  by  ask- 
ing his  noble  Friend  on  the  woolsack  what 
Her  Majesty's  Government  proposed  to  do 
in  regard  to  the  Criminal  Law  Amendment 
and  Consolidation  Bills  ? 

Lord  St,  Leonards 


The  lord  CHANCELLOR  said  that, 
in  answering  his  noble  and  learned  Friend's 
questions  as  to  what  were  the  intentions  of 
the  Government  with  respect  to  the  Bill 
for  the  consolidation  of  the  criminal  law, 
he  regretted  that  he  should  be  compelled, 
to  some  extent,  to  restate  what  he  had  al- 
ready stated  on  more  than  one  occasion 
during  the  present  Session.  His  noble 
and  learned  Friend's  observations,  coming 
as  they  deservedly  did  with  the  weight  of 
such  an  authority,  related  to  two  entirely 
different  subjects:  firsts  to  the  Bill  that 
was  introduced  by  himself  in  the  last  Ses- 
sion of  Parliament  for  the  consolidation  or 
codification  of  the  Criminal  Law  on  a  par- 
ticular subject — that  of  offences  against 
the  person ;  and  partly  to  the  general  con* 
solidation  of  the  Statute  Law. 

He  did  not  mean  to  follow  his  noble  and 
learned  Friend's  very  accurate  statement 
as  to  what  had  been  done  with  respect  to 
the  first  of  these  subjects.  His  noble  and 
learned  Friend  has  stated  that  no  fewer 
than  thirteen  or  fourteen  Reports  of  suc- 
cessive sets  of  Commissioners  had  been 
presented  during  the  period  from  1835  to 
1850.  In  accordance  with  the  recommen- 
dations of  these  Commissioners,  two  Bills 
had  been  framed ;  one  relating  to  proce- 
dure, which  he  put  out  of  the  question  for 
the  present,  and  another  Bill  which  it  was 
intended  should  contain  all  that  constituted 
crime  in  this  country,  and  all  the  punish- 
ments that  could  be  inflicted  for  the  various 
offences  recognised  by  the  law.  This  was 
to  be,  in  effect,  the  criminal  code  of  Eng- 
land, so  far  as  related  to  crimes  and  pu- 
nishments. That  Bill  having  been  fransed, 
an  attempt  was  made  in  two  successive 
Sessions  by  his  noble  and  learned  Friend 
behind  him  (Lord  Brougham)  to  pass  it  by 
a  simple  enactment  that  from  and  after  the 
passing  of  that  Act  it  should  be  the  crimi- 
nal law  of  England ;  that  whatever  was 
there  prohibited  should  be  taken  to  be 
prohibited  by  that  Act,  and  that  whatever 
was  not  prohibited  should  be  taken  to  be 
permitted.  He  did  not  mean  that  these 
were  the  words  of  his  noble  and  learned 
Friend,  but  that  was  his  meaning.  When 
that  Bill  was  introduced,  he  (the  Lord 
Chancellor)  had  not  the  honour  to  hold  the 
post  he  now  occupied ;  he  was  one  of  the 
common  law  Judges,  and  he  remembered 
that  the  proposal  struck  him  as  one  fraught 
with  very  great  danger.  Let  their  Lord- 
ships just  remember  the  difficulty  there 
must  be  in  any  one's  having  made  himself 
so  thoroughly  master,  not  only  of  what 
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was  in  tbe  Bill,  but  of  the  whole  possible 
range  of  offences,  that  he  could  be  pre- 
pared to  enact  that  nothing  that  was  not 
there  prohibited  should  be  considered  a 
crime.  At  the  same  time,  he  did  not 
entertain  the  aversion  to  a  code  which 
seemed  to  be  entertained  by  his  noble  and 
learned  Friend  (Lord  St.  Leonards).  He 
should  certainly  have  the  same  feelings 
which  his  noble  and  learned  Friend  had 
expressed,  if  by  a  code  he  could  under- 
stand something  that  was  never  to  be 
amended  or  elucidated.  He  understood  by 
a  code  very  much  the  same  thing  that  was 
described  in  tbe  prefatory  discourse  to  the 
Code  NapoUon,  something  that  should 
enunciate  general  principles  on  which  the 
courts  might  act,  and  which  might  be 
modified,  when  circumstances  arose  to  re- 
quire it.  If  they  could  but  get  competent 
persons  to  reduce  the  law,  or  any  portion 
of  it — such  as  the  criminal  law — ^into  such 
a  code,  he  could  not  but  think  it  must  be 
highly  advantageous  ;  and  therefore,  when 
his  noble  and  learned  Friend  (Lord  St.  Leo- 
nards) announced  his  intention  to  intro- 
duce a  fragment  of  the  Bill  prepared  by 
the  Commissioners — ^relating  only  to  one 
class  of  offences,  those  against  the  person 
— he  (the  Lord  Chancellor)  told  him  that 
be  would  have  his  entire  concurrence,  and 
that  he  was  glad  to  find  he  was  making 
the  attempt.  When  he  (the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor) succeeded  his  noble  and  learned 
Friend  on  the  woolsack,  he  immediately 
asked  him  if  he  intended  to  proceed  with 
that  Bill,  for  that,  if  he  did  not,  he  (the 
Lord  Chancellor)  would.  His  noble  and 
learned  Friend  being,  however,  not  only 
ready,  but  willing  and  desirous,  to  take  the 
responsibility  of  carrying  out  what  he  had 
introduced,  he  (the  Lord  Chancellor)  told 
him  that  he  should  have  his  cordial  support, 
and  any  assistance  which,  from  his  posi- 
tion, he  might  be  able  to  afford  him. 
His  noble  and  learned  Friend  worked 
hard  at  the  Bill,  which  was  accordingly 
introduced,  and,  after  having  been  read 
a  second  time,  was  referred  to  a  Select 
Committee,  which  was  attended,  not  only 
by  the  law  Lords,  but  by  a  number  of 
other  Peers  who  were  perfectly  competent 
to  enter  upon  the  general  question.  From 
them  the  Committee  derived  great  assist- 
ance; and  he  desired  to  impress  upon 
their  Lordships  that  it  was  impossible  for 
any  measure  to  be  more  carefully  consi- 
dered than  that  Bill  had  been.  The  Com- 
mittee did  not  quite  finish  its  labours,  in 
consequence  of  the  absence  of  his  noble 


and  learned  Friend  the  Lord  Chief  Justice 
on  circuit,  and  of  the  illness  of  Lord  Truro, 
who  had  kindly  undertaken  to  see  if  he 
could  not  form  some  more  satisfactory 
definitions  of  the  offences  of  murder  and 
manslaughter  than  were  contained  in  the 
Bill ;  the  Bill,  however,  was  reintro- 
duced into  the  House  at  a  late  period 
of  the  Session,  and  printed  as  it  had 
come  from  tbe  Committee,  though  no 
doubt  it  required  some  not  very  extensive 
amendments  to  be  made.  His  noble 
and  learned  Friend  had  stated  that  he 
(Lord  St.  Leonards)  was  authorised  to 
write  to  the  Judges  on  this  subject;  no 
doubt  it  was  so,  though  he  did  not  re- 
member it :  thus  the  matter  stood  at  the 
close  of  the  Session.  Li  the  course  of  the 
long  vacation,  he  (the  Lord  Chancellor) 
looked  over  the  Bill  most  assiduously,  and 
he  must  confess  that  he  was  staggered  at 
the  difficulty  of  the  task  that  they  had  un- 
dertaken. He  could  not  but  see  that  there 
were  great  doubts  with  respect  to  some 
of  the  definitions  ;  that,  however  rude  and 
un artistic  might  be  some  of  our  present 
definitions  of  offences,  they  practically  did 
very  well ;  and  he  could  not  help  having 
some  misgivings  whether  the  more  scien- 
tific definitions  suggested  by  the^  Commis- 
sioners might  not  be  the  means  of  introduc- 
ing uncertainty  into  the  law,  administered, 
as  it  must  be,  not  only  by  the  Judges, 
but  also  by  inferior  tribunals.  Influenced 
by  these  considerations,  and  not  knowing 
that  his  noble  and  learned  Friend  had 
already  taken  that  step,  he  (the  Lord 
Chancellor),  about  the  middle  of  the  long 
vacation,  wrote  to  the  Judges  in  general 
terms,  requesting  their  opinion  on  the  Bill, 
which  he  sent  to  them  ;  not  meaning  to 
be  bound  by  what  they  said,  but  feeling  it 
was  desirable  to  know  what  they  thought 
on  the  subject.  Not  receiving  any  answer 
from  them  to  his  first  letter,  about  the 
beginning  of  December  he  wrote  to  them 
again,  more  pointedly  asking  them  for  their 
opinion.  That  letter  had  already  been 
printed,  and  was  now  before  their  Lord- 
ships. What  he  meant  to  convey,  and 
what  he  believed  he  did  convey  in  that 
letter,  was  that  he  had  found  the  task  one 
of  great  difficulty;  that  if  it  was  intended  to 
prosecute  the  plan  of  the  Commissioners, 
it  was  necessary  to  have  the  Bill  made 
as  perfect  as  possible  ;  and  that  he  there- 
fore wished  to  know  whether,  assuming 
that  the  whole  criminal  law,  as  far  as  re- 
lated to  offences  and  punishments,  was  to 
b^  formed  into  a  code  by  one  or  more  Sta- 
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tnteB,  and  taking  the  Bill  submitted  to 
them  as  a  fair  specimen,  or  nearly  a  fair 
specimen,  of  the  degree  of  precision  it 
was  possible  to  attain — whether  it  was 
their  opinion  that  it  would  be  a  course 
likely  to  produce  benefit  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice,  or  the  reverse?  Be- 
fore the  meeting  of  Parliament  be  re- 
ceived  answers  from  all  the  Judges,  and 
on  a  very  early  day  in  the  Session  he  laid 
them  on  the  table  of  the  House — they  had 
now  been  in  the  hands  of  their  Lordships 
sereral  weeks.  His  noble  and  learned 
Friend  now  asked  him  what  course  the 
Goyernment  intended  to  pursue  with  re- 
spect to  this  Bill.  Well,  perhaps  in  strict- 
ness he  might  reply  to  that  question  by 
saying.  Litem  lite  resoho  !  and  by  re- 
minding his  noble  and  learned  Friend  that 
it  was  in  truth  his  Bill,  and  asking  him  what 
course  he  intended  to  pursue.  Although, 
however,  that  was  in  truth  the  case,  he  did 
not  intend  to  shrink  from  the  responsibility 
either  of  the  Bill  or  of  the  Committee  of 
last  year.  He  did  not  like,  even  in  his  own 
mind,  to  say  too  much  with  respect  to  the 
difficulty  attendant  upon  the  Bill  of  last 
year,  lest  he  should  come  to  the  consider- 
ation of  the  subject  with  a  mind  too  much 
prejudiced.  He  did  think,  however,  that 
before  the  Bill  was  abandoned  they  should 
again  have  a  Select  Committee — not 
merely  the  same  Committee,  but  with 
such  other  Lords  as  might  feel  desirous  of 
assisting  them — to  reconsider  it,  with  the 
Judges'  opinions  and  their  report  upon  it 
to  the  House.  If  it  was  the  opinion  of 
such  a  Committee  that  it  was  idle  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  measure,  he  could  only  say 
that  they  had  done  the  best  they  could,  and 
that  they  abandoned  it  only  because  it  was 
found  that  it  would  turn  out  impracticable. 
He  could  not  but  fear  that  that  might  be 
the  result ;  but  he  did  not  like  to  abandon 
the  attempt  to  legislate  upon  a  subject 
which  had  occupied  the  attention  of  the 
public  for  more  than  twenty  years,  without 
making  a  final  inouiry  as  to  whether  the 
circumstances  would  justify  such  a  course. 
His  intention,  therefore,  with  respect  to 
this  Bill  was  to  move  that  the  Bill,  together 
with  the  Judges'  opinions,  should  be  re- 
ferred to  a  Select  Committee,  who  should 
report  upon  the  subject  to  the  House. 

His  noble  and  learned  Friend  bad  then 
gone  on  to  make  some  observations  with 
respect  to  the  consolidation  of  the  statute 
law.  He  had  more  than  once  stated  his 
opinions  as  to  this  subject,  and  he  would 
endeavour  with  as  little  repetition  as  pos- 
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sible  to  do  so  again.  He  was  bound  to 
say  that  this  question  seemed  to  him  to 
stand  upon  quite  a  different  footing  to  tbst 
occupied  by  the  one  they  had  been  just 
discussing.     If  he  felt  distrustful  as  to  the 

{lossibility  of  codifying  the  whole  criminal 
aw,  that  did  not  lead  him  to  the  concla- 
sion  that  a  great  deal  might  not  be  done  to 
consolidate  great  portions  of  the  statutes, 
both  relating  to  the  criminal  law  and  other- 
wise.     He    believed    also    that,   without 
carrying  into  effect  the  complete  codifica- 
tion to  which  he  had  referred,  a  good  deal 
of  amendment  might  be  introduced  into 
the  criminal  law  without  the  least  difficult/ 
in  the  course  of  consolidating  the  Statutes. 
Many  of  those  amendments  were  pointed 
out  in  the  papers  now  before  their  Lord- 
ships, and  he  would  ask,  even  if  it  was 
found  impossible  to  convert  the  criminal 
law  into  a  code,  what  there  was  to  prevent 
them  from  following  the  recommendation 
of  the  Commissioners  as  to  consolidating 
the  law,  and  putting  it  into  the  form  of 
amended  Statutes  ?    In  taking  that  course 
they  would  only  be  doing  what  was  done 
by  Sir  Robert  Peel  thirty  years  ago.  With 
regard   to  what  his  noble    and   learned 
Friend  called  "  the  Board  for  consolidating 
the  Statute  Law,"  which  had  been  ap- 
pointed by  him  (the  Lord  Chancellor)  last 
year,  he  had  only  to  remark  that,  if  thej 
had  called  themselves  a  Board,  he  supposed 
it  was  only  for  want  of  having  any  other 
name    by    which    they    could    designate 
themselves.     What  he  stated  at  the  be- 
ginning  of   last  Session,    soon  after  he 
succeeded   to  the  Great  Seal,  was,  that 
he  thought  it  would   be  extremely  use- 
ful and  not  very  difficult  to  consolidate 
large  portions  of  our  statute  law.    A  re- 
ference had  been  made  to  a  Commisuon 
on  the  criminal  law,  which  made  a  very 
learned  and  elaborate  Report  in  1835,  as  to 
how  far  it  might  be  desirable  to  consolidate 
the  statute  law.     There  was  also  an  Ad- 
dress from  both  Houses  in  1816  upon  the 
same  subject ;   and  Lord  Lyndhurst  had 
the  other  evening  stated  a  variety  of  other 
periods  at  which  a  consolidation  of  the  law 
had  been  contemplated.     What  he  (the 
Lord  Chancellor)  stated  at  the  beginning 
of  the  last  Session  was,  that  he  thought  it 
would  be  better,  instead,  of  issuing  a  new 
Commission,  to  get  a  number  of  working 
and  practical  men  to  give  them  specimens 
of  what  could  be  done  in  the  way  of  con- 
solidating the  statute  law,  by  so  dealing 
with  two  or  three  subjects,  and  thus  enable 
the  House  to  judge  from  the  specimens 
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they  produced  how  far  the  course  was  one 
which  it  was  advisable  to  pursue  further. 
He  never,  however,  had  the  least  idea  of 
continuing  the  employment  of  these  per- 
sons. In  a  letter  which  he  wrote  to  them 
at  the  commencement  of  their  labours  he 
told  them  that  their  engagement  was  to  be 
for  only  one  year ;  and  that  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  Ker,  who  was  in  some  degree  at 
their  head,  they  were  to  attempt  to  consoli- 
date some  few  branches  of  the  law.  The 
term  of  their  services  expired  at  the  end  of 
the  present  month,  and  he  (the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor) should  then  receive  from  them  what- 
ever specimens  of  consolidation  of  branches 
of  the  statute  law — with  here  and  there  a 
little  common  law,  as  convenience  dictated 
— they  might  have  completed  ;  and  should 
see  whether  he  could  honestly  recommend 
them  to  the  adoption  of  their  Lordships. 
If  that  was  not  the  case — although  it  would 
be  a  mortification  to  him,  as  he  intended 
this  should  be  a  proof  to  their  Lordships 
that  he  was  doing  something  U8eful-*he 
should  not  feel  warranted  in  pressing  the 
matter  forward  ;  but  if,  as  he  expected,  he 
found  from  these  specimens  that  they  had 
been  able  to  consolidate  some  of  the 
branches  of  the  statute  law  in  a  useful 
form,  and  one  which  he  could  recommend 
to  the  adoption  of  the  Legislature,  he 
should  not  proceed  with  this  experimental 
body  of  gentlemen  acting  under  himself — 
a  method  of  proceeding  which  he  should 
not  have  adopted  but  from  considerations 
of  expense — he  should  propose  that  certain 
Members  of  that  and  of  the  other  House, 
with  some  of' the  Judges,  should  form  a 
standing  Board,  under  whose  superintend- 
ence the  consolidation  of  the  statute  law 
should  be  proceeded  with.  He  did  not 
mean  to  say  that  he  had  yet  matured  in 
detail  his  scheme  for  the  direction  of  the 
future  proceedings ;  because  the  first  thing 
was  to  see  what  could  be  done  ;  and  that 
was  a  question  that  could  only  be  answered 
when  they  saw  what  had  been  done  during 
the  last  year.  He  had  now  answered  the 
ooeations  of  his  noble  and  learned  Friend. 
As  to  his  suggestion,  that  he  (the  Lord 
Chancellor)  should  have  a  standing  counsel, 
he  must  say  that  it  had  never  occurred  to 
him  ;  it  was,  however,  well  worthy  of  at- 
tention, and  should  have  his  best  consider- 
ation. His  noble  and  learned  Friend 
seemed  to  think  that  he  (the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor) had  not  done  too  little,  but  too 
much  ;  by  which  he  supposed  it  was  meant 
that  he  had  attempted  to  do  too  many 
things,  and  did  not  properly  economise  his 


time  BO  as  to  apply  it  to  the  proper  objects. 
His  noble  and  learned  Friend  had  said  that 
when  the  Lords  Justices  were  empowered 
to  hear  appeals  in  Chancery,  it  was  in- 
tended that  they  should  lighten  the  duties 
of  the  Chancellor  by  despatching  a  good 
deal  of  the  appeal  business  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery.  But  although  it  might  be  said 
that  one  object  of  the  appointment  of  the 
Lords  Justices  was  this — to  give  the  Lord 
Chancellor  time  to  devote  to  other  duties — 
he  thought  there  could  be  no  doubt  that 
one  great  object  of  that  measure  was  that 
appeal  cases  in  Chancery  should  be  heard 
by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  together  with  the 
Lords  Justices,  whenever  that  could  be 
done.  During  the  two  terms  when  their 
Lordships'  House  was  not  sitting,  he  had 
adopted  the  rule  of  sitting  with  the  Lords 
Justices  four  days  a  week,  sitting  alone 
the  other  two  days.  When  the  Session 
approached  he  certainly  did  take  two  or 
three  holidays,  if  he  might  so  call  it,  from 
Court,  in  order  to  devote  himself  more  at- 
tentively to  one  or  two  of  the  Bills  that 
were  then  under  discussion,  or  were  about 
to  be  introduced  into  that  House — such  as 
the  Testamentary  Jurisdiction  Bill,  the 
Common  Law  Amendment  Bill,  and  one 
or  two  Bills  of  minor  importance.  During 
the  Session  of  Parliament,  he  did  not  sit 
with  the  Lords  Justices  except  on  rare 
occasions — either  when  the  parties  had 
desired  that  their  cases  might  be  so  beard, 
or  when  the  Lords  Justices  thought  that 
his  presence  with  themselves  might  be  de- 
sirable. If  he  had  misinterpreted  his  duty 
as  Lord  Chancellor,  he  was  sorry  for  it; 
but  he  had  acted  according  to  what  he 
considered  the  proper  interpretation  of  the 
Act  which  constituted  the  Lords  Justices. 
His  intention  then  was  to  move,  on  an 
early  day,  the  appointment  of  a  Select 
Committee  to  consider  the  Bill  of  last  Ses- 
sion, with  reference  to  the  opinions  of  the 
Judges,  and  to  report  their  opinion  as  to 
what  ought'to  be  done. 

Lord  BROUGHAM  said,  that  he  had 
heard  with  a  degree  of  pain,  which  he 
much  feared,  if  not  confined  to  himself, 
was  shared  by  but  few  of  their  Lordships, 
the  speeches  of  his  two  noble  and  learned 
Friends ;  because  he  could  not  help  feeling 
that,  after  their  statement  of  the  conclu- 
sions at  which  they  had  arrived,  this  great 
object  of  giving  to  the  people  of  England 
the  inestimable  benefits  of  a  code  of  crimi- 
nal law  in  its  two  branches — a  code  of 
criminal  law  touching  crimes  and  their 
punishments,  and  a  code  almost  more  ne- 
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cessftry  than  that,  a  code  of  criminal  pro- 
cedure— that  this  favourite  ohject  of  all 
friends  of  the  amendment  of  the  law,  of  the 
good  goremmeiftt  of  the  country,  and  of 
the  happiness  of  the  people  —  that  this 
favourite  object,  if  not  now  taken  from 
their  gra9p  at  the  moment  when  they 
believed  Ji'*  to  have  been  almost  attained, 
was,  at  least,  exposed  to  new  and  im- 
minent hazard.  He  agreed  with  his  noble 
and  learned  Friends  in  the  tribute  which 
they  had  paid  to  the  learning,  ability,  and 
astuteness  of  the  learned  Judges,  and  with 
them  he  felt  grateful  for  the  reports  which 
those  learned  persons  had  made  in  answer 
to  the  letter  of  his  noble  and  learned 
Friend  (the  Lord  Chancellor) ;  by  those 
answers  he  thought  that  they  might  ma- 
terially benefit  in  their  proceedings  in 
this  great  matter.  He  had,  however,  one 
objection  to  make  to  what  he  believed  to 
have  arisen  from  inadvertence  on  the  part 
of  his  noble  and  learned  Friend — namely, 
that,  after  the  Bill  had  received  the  as- 
sent of  the  House  by  its  second  reading 
liaving  been  agreed  to  time  after  time, 
and  its  principle  solemnly  sanctioned,  he 
should  have  referred  it  to  the  Judges  to  give 
their  opinion  on  the  general  question,  whe- 
ther or  not  there  ought  to  be  a  code  or  digest 
of  the  law.  He  said  that  the  Bill  had,  again 
and  again,  been  read  a  second  time,  because, 
as  his  noble  and  learned  Friend  (Lord  St. 
Leonards)  had  stated,  the  present  mea- 
sure was  but  a  fragment — into  which  con- 
siderable and  very  valuable  improvements 
had  been  introduced — of  the  Bills  formerly 
brought  in  by  himself  (Lord  Brougham), 
and  laid  upon  the  table  of  their  Lordships* 
House,  and  which  had  received  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  House,  by  being  read  a  second 
time,  and  referred  to  Committees  for  the 
purpose  of  being  further  proceeded  with 
after  the  details  had  been  arranged.  His 
noble  and  learned  Friend  (Lord  St.  Leo- 
nards) had  been  rerj  accurate  in  his  state- 
ment, and  he  had  only  omitted  to  state  a 
fact  of  which,  from  not  having  been  then 
in  the  House,  he  was  probably  ignorant 
— namely,  that  the  reason  why  the  Bill 
introduced  in  1845  was  not  proceeded 
with  in  that  year  was,  that  his  noble  and 
learned  Friend  then  on  the  woolsack  (Lord 
Lyndhurst)  recommended  that  it  should 
be  referred  back  to  the  Commissioners, 
to  whom  should  be  added  one  or  two 
new  members,  in  order  that  fresh  minds 
might  be  brought  to  the  consideration  of 
the  details  of  the  measure,  and  the  risk 
nf  error  or  oversight  be  avoided.    The  Bill 

ord  Brougham 


underwent  this  revision,  and,  after  vari- 
ous amendments  had  been  made,  it  was 
reported  to  the  House  considerably  im- 
proved. He  (Lord  Brougham)  then  had 
charge  of  the  Bill ;  it  was  cordially  sup- 
ported by  his  noble  and  learned  Friend 
then  Lord  Chancellor,  and  was  referred 
to  a  Committee.  As  Chairman  of  that 
Committee,  he  (Lord  Brougham)  corre- 
sponded with  the  Judges,  sending  to  them 
copies  of  the  Bill,  and  of  the  Reports  of 
the  Commissioners  in  which  it  had  origi- 
nated. Whether  it  was  that  the  learned 
Judges  were  alarmed  at  the  mass  of  papers, 
or  that,  from  their  other  occupations,  they 
had  not  time  to  consider  the  details  of 
the  Bill,  certain  it  was  that  from  only 
one  or  two  of  the  English  Judges  did  be 
receive  any  answers.  Answers  contain- 
ing very  valuable  suggestions  as  to  the  de- 
tails of  the  measure  were,  however,  received 
from  the  Scotch  and  from  some  of  the  Irish 
Judges ;  but  it  was  then  too  late  to  proceed 
with  the  Bill  that  Session.  During  the 
next  Session  the  code  of  procedure  was 
presented  by  the  learned  Commissioners, 
but  that  code  never  underwent  the  process 
of  revision.  Then  came  the  period  when, 
unfortunately,  the  Commission  was  allowed 
to  expire,  and  he  (Lord  Brougham)  failed 
in  his  attempt  to  have  it  revived.  He, 
however,  received  from  the  then  Govern- 
ment an  answer  assuring  him  that  the  past 
labour  would  not  be  found  to  have  been 
thrown  away,  for  proceedings  might  be 
taken  upon  what  had  already  been  done. 
After  that  his  noble  and  learned  Friend 
(Lord  St.  Leonards)  had  come  into  office, 
and  that  had  taken  place  which  he  had 
described.  They  had  derived  great  benefit 
from  the  noble  and  learned  Lord's  labours, 
for  which  they  had  the  more  reason  to  be 
grateful  since  it  was  known  that  his  noble 
and  learned  Friend  was  not  very  favour- 
able to  codification.  It  was  thought  expe- 
dient by  Lord  Lyndhurst  and  himself  (Lord 
Brougham),  in  accordance  with  a  sugges- 
tion of  the  Commissioners,  that,  instead  of 
attempting  to  carry  the  whole  measure  as 
before,  it  should  now  be  divided  into  six  or 
seven  portions,  and  the  first  of  these  was 
the  chapter  respecting  offences  against 
the  person,  which  had  been  brought  in  by 
his  noble  and  learned  Friend  (Lord  St. 
Leonards),  and  which  underwent  most 
careful  revision  and  scrutiny  in  Committee 
during  eleven  or  twelve  long  sittings,  and 
was  then  reported  to  the  House.  He 
remembered  that,  when  it  was  then  said 
that  the  learned  Judges  would  give  their 
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opinions,  he  stated  that  he  had  tried  them 
some  years  before,  and  they  had  failed  hira. 
His  noble  and  learned  Friend  the  Lord 
Chancellor  said  that  he  did  not  think  they 
would  fail  this  time ;  he  interposed  his  au- 
thority, and  the  application  had  met  with 
the  success  which  was  anticipated  by  an 
answer  from  a\\  the  Judges.  His  com- 
plaint was  not  of  the  learned  Judges,  but 
of  his  noble  and  learned  Friend,  who  ought 
not  to  have  referred  it  to  the  Judges  to 
give  their  opinion  upon  the  question  whe- 
ther or  not  we  should  have  a  code  or  di- 
gest of  the  law,  but  should  simply  have 
asked  them  for  their  opinion  upon  the  de- 
tails of  the  measure,  and  for  remarks  upon 
the  structure  of  the  code  that  had  been 
prepared.  The  consequence  of  the  course 
adopted  had  been  that  we  had  now  for  the 
£rst  time  in  the  history  of  our  legislation  a 
decision  of  the  House  of  Lords — come  to 
not  once,  but  repeatedly — acted  upon  not 
once,  but  repeatedly — approving  by  the 
vote  for  the  second  reading  of  the  principle 
of  the  measure — as  completely  giving  the 
opinion  of  their  Lordships  House  in  favour 
of  codification  as  the  Judges  had  unfortu- 
nately given  their  qpinion  against  it — that 
opinion  of  the  House,  sanctioned  by  three 
several  decisions,  and  acted  upon  to  the  ex- 
tent of  sending  a  Bill  for  codifying  the  law 
to  a  Committee,  and  receiving  with  favour 
the  Report  of  the  Committee  for  a  codifica- 
tion : — we  had  that  opinion  referred  to 
the  learned  Judges,  who  had  given  their 
opinion  that  the  House  of  Lords  was  en- 
tirely wrong,  that  its  votes  in  favour  of  a 
code  were  entirely  contrary  to  their  views, 
that — an  opinion  expressed  by  one  and 
all  with  more  or  less  of  courtesy — their 
Lordships  were  entirely  mistaken,  and 
that  a  code  was  out  of  the  question.  No 
doubt  the  Judges,  in  answering  his  noble 
and  learned  Friend's  letter,  had  a  perfect 
right  to  form  and  to  give  their  opinion, 
and  to  say  that  the^  House  of  Lords  was 
wrong,  and  that  another  course  ought  to 
have  been  pursued;  but  he  must  have 
*  leave,  on  the  other  hand,  to  say  that  he 
was  not  at  all  satisfied  with  their  reasons, 
and  that  he  considered  some  of  those  rea- 
sons utterly  inapplicable  to  the  subject. 
Upon  mpst  subjects  touching  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  law,  or  the  application  of  the 
law  to  any  given  state  of  facts,  he  should 
bow  to  the  decision  of  the  Judges  with  im- 
plicit deference — he  could  not  say  in  all 
cases,  because  not  many  months  back  he 
differed  fi^m  a  large  majority  of  the  Judges 
on  a  question  of  pure  laW|  upon  which  be 


had  the  good  fortune  to  be  supported  by 
all  the  law  Lords  in  that  House,  except  his 
noble  and  learned  Friend  on  the  woolsack : 
— in  one  of  the  most  important  cases  that 
had  ever  come  before  their  Lordships  on 
appeal  they  had  been  under  the  necessity 
of  deciding  that  a  great  majority  of  those 
learned  persons  were  wrong  in  the  legal 
opinions  they  had  expressed : — however, 
generally  speaking,  and  with  very  few  ex- 
ceptions, he  regarded  their  opinions  on 
questions  which  came  within  their  own 
province  with  profound  respect ;  but  it  was 
a  very  different  thing  when  they  went 
out  of  their  province — for  which  he  did  not 
blame  them,  as  they  had  been  dragged 
out  of  it  by  his  noble  and  learned  Friend 
—  and  when,  not  merely  administering 
the  law,  stating  what  the  law  was,  and 
applying  it  to  the  facts  before  them,  they 
entered  upon  the  province  of  legislation, 
and  gave  their  opinions  as  to  what  the  law 
ought  to  be  and  what  it  ought  to  be  made; 
what  changes  ought  or  ought  not  to  take 
place  in  it;  what  changes  would  make  it 
better,  and  what  changes  would  make  it 
worse ;  what  their  feelings  were  in  favour 
of  or  averse  to,  what  their  opinions  sanc- 
tioned or  condemned : — when  they  did  this, 
he  had  not  the  same  respect  for  those 
learned  persons ;  he  paid  not  the  same  de- 
ference to  their  authority ;  he  did  not  feel 
called  upon  to  submit  to  that  authority,  to 
abandon  his  opinion,  and  call  upon  their 
Lordships  to  abandon  theirs,  and  to  retrace 
their  steps,  because  the  opinions  of  those 
learned  persons  differed  from  his  own  opi- 
nion and  from  the  opinion  of  their  Lord- 
ships. When  he  looked  back  to  not  a 
very  short  life  of  legislation,  and  when 
he  reflected  on  the  various  measures  that 
ho  had  at  different  times  promoted  in  both 
Houses  of  Parliament,  and  many  of  which 
were  now,  as  he  thought  happily,  the  learn- 
ed Judges  might  think  unhappily,  passed 
into  law,  he  hardly  recollected  one — with 
the  single  exception  of  the  Act  to  the  pass- 
ing  of  which  he  should  ever  look  back  as 
one  of  the  happiest  circumstances  of  his 
life — namely,  the  Act  of  1811,  for  sup- 
pressing the  slave  trade,  by  treating  those 
engaged  in  it  as  felons,  and  not  as  traders 
— with  this  exception,  be  did  not  recol- 
lect any  of  the  Bills  for  the  amendment 
of  the  law  which  he  had  at  various  times 
introduced  into  Parliament,  and  most  of 
which  had  passed,  that  had  received  the 
countenance  of  the  heads  of  the  profes- 
sion of  the  law,  and  that  had  not  rather 
met  with  their  very  decided,  though  not 
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always  very  loud,  disapproval.  For  in- 
stance, that  most  important  measure  which 
he  failed  in  carrying  through  the  other 
House  in  1816,  and  afterwards  in  1829 
and  1830,  for  enabling  the  truth  to  be  given 
in  evidence  in  all  criminal  prosecutions  for 
libel,  and  to  which  the  present  Lord  Chief 
Justice,  by  his  Committee,  afterwards  ob- 
tained the  assent  of  the  Legislature,  was 
loudly  disapproved  of  by  the  learned 
Judges.  Their  opinions  were  not  asked 
upon  it,  for  we  had  not  then  come  to 
the  plan  of  submitting  questions  of  legis- 
lation for  the  consideration  of  the  Judges ; 
but,  from  constant  intercourse  with  them, 
he  knew  that  in  those  early  days  they 
loudly  and  entirely  disapproved  of  that 
salutary  amendment  of  the  law.  So  with 
various  other  measures.  He  believed  that 
every  one  of  them  disapproved  of  the 
changes  which  he  effected  in  the  bankrupt 
law  in  1831,  and  also  of  various  other 
measures  of  a  similar  kind.  He  believed 
that  only  two  of  the  Judges  could  bear  to 
hear  mentioned  his  Evidence  Bill  for  allow- 
ing parties  to  suits  to  be  examined.  All 
the  Judges,  with  the  exception  of  one, 
were  against  that  measure,  and  only  .two 
treated  it  with  any  degree  of  toleration. 
He  did  not  mention  these  circumstances 
for  the  purpose  of  diminishing  the  autho- 
rity of  the  Judges ;  but  for  the  purpose  of 
bearing  testimony  to  the  exemplary  can- 
dour  of  those  learned  persons,  who,  after 
having  had  so  strong  an  opinion  against 
that  important  amendment  of  the  law,  had 
now,  he  believed  he  might  say  without  any 
exception,  come  round  to  the  opinion  that 
they  had  been  wrong,  that  it  was  a  great 
improvement,  and  that  nothing  had  tended 
more  to  facilitate  the  process  of  arriving  at 
the  truth,  to  simplify  the  procedure,  and 
to  render  more  certain  the  administration 
of  justice.  It  was  his  firm  belief  that, 
when  we  should  be  in  possession  of  a  cri- 
minal code,  and  still  more  when  the  digest 
of  the  law  should  be  extended  to  its  various 
other  branches,  and  we  should  have  the  in- 
estimable benefit  of  a  general  code  of  our 
law,  civil  as  well  as  criminal,  of  procedure 
as  well  as  of  law,  the  Judges  would  come 
to  be  of  opinion  that  in  this  they  had  re- 
ceived an  inestimable  advantage,  and  a 
great  help  in  the  administration  of  justice. 
He  should  not  attempt  to  answer  any  of  the 
general  objections  which  had  been  taken 
to  a  code  by  these  learned  persons.  It 
might  be  that  some  of  them  preferred 
that  state  of  the  law  which  left  the 
Judge  at  liberty  to  extend  or  contract  it, 

Lard  Brougham 


and  to  interpret  it  more  or  less  laxly,  ac- 
cording to  circumstances.  One  of  these 
learned  persons,  who  was  somewhat  hyper- 
critical in  his  remarks  upon  the  language 
of  the  codes,  said,  giving  his  opinion  in 
favour  of  codifying  the  statute,  but  against 
codifying  the  common  law,  that  "  it  wonld 
be  reducing  the  unwritten  law  to  a  sta- 
tute," and  '*  it  would  be  to  discard  one  of 
the  greatest  blessiqgs  we  have  for  ages  en- 
joyed." What  was  that  ?  '*  Rules  capable 
of  flexible  application.'*  Flexible  applica- 
tion !  A  rule  capable  of  flexible  applica- 
tion being  what  he  should  suppose  anj 
common  understanding  would  be  disposed 
to  say  was  no  rule  at  all ;  and  was  nothini; 
like  a  rule.  In  short,  an  opinion  seemed 
to  prevail  among  these  learned  Judges 
that  the  more  vague  and  uncertain  was 
anything  in  the  law,  the  better  it  was,  and 
the  more  easy  to  administer  (though  in  this 
they  were  quite  mistaken),  because  tbey 
could  adapt  it  to  different  circumstances, 
and  change  it  ad  libitum  from  time  to  time. 
They  seemed  to  complain  of  the  sort  of 
servitude  in  which  they  would  be  if  the 
law  was  reduced  to  a  written  text,  and,  in 
opposition  to  the  maxim,  misera  semius 
%d)%ju8  vagum  et  incognitum,  they  seemed 
to  think  muera  servitiu  judicium  vbi  jus 
certum  et  cognitum.  He  would  not  enter 
into  an  argument  on  such  subjects  as  these, 
and  would  only  briefly  advert  to  what 
was  a  very  favourite  topic  with  those  who 
were  against  codifying  or  digesting  the 
law — the  example  of  the  French  Code. 
They  were  deceived  by  the  form  of  ex- 
pression in  the  introduction  to  the  French 
Code — that  there  was  no  detail  in  codes, 
that  they  only  laid  down  principles,  and 
that  the  law  really  was  to  be  found  in  the 
decisions  of  the  courts.  If  their  Lordships 
would  refer  to  that  Code,  they  would  find 
that  every  particular  was  laid  down  there  in 
every  part,  both  as  to  criminal  law,  civil  law, 
conimercial  law,  and  t\^  law  of  procedure. 
Cases  might  be,  and  very  often  were,  an- 
swered by  lawyers,  simply  by  looking  at  a 
particular  chapter  and  section  of  the  Code. 
What  was  the  opinion  on  this  point  of  a 
very  practical  lawyer,  not  a  speculativo 
reasoner  or  a  pedantic  dealer  in  novelties 
and  fancies — he  meant  a  gentleman  lately 
at  the  head  of  the  French  bar  and  also  of 
the  French  Assembly,  M.  Dupinf  That 
gentleman,  when  asked  his  opinion  of  the 
benefit  derived  from  the  Code  IfapoUont 
said : — 

"  It  is  not  true  that  the  proportion  of  decided 
cases  has  prevailed  against  the  text  of  our  code, 
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the  charge  fonenlly  made;  dot  are  we  in  any 
way  threatened,  even  at  a  distance,  with  the  dan- 
ger of  seeing  the  letter  of  our  law  disappear 
under  the  load  of  commentary  and  interpretation. 
In  every  discussion  the  text  of  the  law  is  first 


persons  would  probably  think  it  difficult  to 
knock  a  man  down  without  doing  him 
some  bodily  harm,  but  it  certainly  would 
be  impossible  to  do  so  without  ioflicting 


of  legislation  ? 

He  continued  : — 

''  As  to  the  Code,  it  is  clear  and  methodical. 


nothing  hut  approbation.*' 

He  added : — 
"  All  these  codes,  such  as  they  are,  have  been  :  f^jj^    them   fifteeiT  definitions,    each   one 


looked  into,  and  if  the  law  has  dearly  spoken,  it  violence  upon  him.  This  instance  showed 
is  decided  «on  exempUs  ted  UffUms,  If  the  law  that  several  of  these  learned  persons  had 
has  not  clearly  spoken,  its  silence  is  endeavoured  |  |.^j,g„  -^^^  ^j^^  ^^„  ^|,i^lj  they  thought 
to  be  supplied.     But  what  country  is  there  where  i-i.  i      a     u       *   *i.         — u      j^..i*   3lu 

decisions  have  not  been  used  to  supply  the  defects    S^J'^^^IJ   ^  ^tf^^  those   who   dealt   w,th 

this  subject.     Some  of  them  objected  to 

the  definitions  of  offences,  and  one  said 
that  he  preferred  the  common-law  defini- 
tion of  larceny  to  the  statutory  definition, 
neither  too  long  nor  too  short ;  the  language  of  jj^  (l^^  Brougham)  should  like  to  know 
the  Leeislature  is  noble  and  pure;  the  rules  are  ■     ,    ;  ^,      --^      ®  i        t   j  u 

well  laid  down,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  ^^at  the  fifteen  common-law  Judges  would 
difficult  subject  of  mortgages,  it  has  met  with  ;  give  as  the  common-law  definition  of  that 

offence.     He  was  quite  sure  that,  if  they 
had   no   communication    together    before 
the  answer  was  given,  we   should   have 
^    .  .      «         .      ^         froni   them  fifteen  definitions,   each  one 

producuve  of  the  greatest  benefits ;   they  have    nj^terially   differing   from    the   others,    of 
delivered  us  from  the  chaos  of  our  ancient  un-  ,  *"»«*••••  j    "■"««"6    *V""_  •  *»    '^•'        • 
written  law."  mntX  the  law  meant  by  larceny.     So  he 

thought  of  one  or  two  matters,  which  were 
That  was  the  opinion  of  this  bead  of  the  ,  said  by  others  of  the  learned  Judges  to  be 
lawyers  of  France  upon  this  subject,  and  defined  at  common  law.  But  this  was 
not  only  on  the  benefit  of  reducing  the  exactly  the  state  of  things — which  one  of 
various  laws  prevailing  in  different  pro-  the  number  said  was  the  greatest  blessing 
vinces  into  one,  but  of  directing  the  normal  we  had  for  ages  enjoyed —  *'  a  rule  fiez- 
and  commercial  law  which  had  always  been  ible  in  its  application,  so  that  you  might 
the  same  throughout  all  France.  The  learn-  .  have  fifteen  different  modes  of  treating 
ed  Judges  had,  however,  in  his  opinion,  larceny,  fifteen  ways  of  treating  assault, 
conferred  upon  the  House  great  benefit  by  and  so  on ;  each  Judge  having  his  own 
their  minute  observations  upon  the  details  definition,  and  each  treating  it  in  a  dif- 
of  tbe  measure,  and  by  their  remarks  it  ferent  way.  Observe  the  evil  of  this  corn- 
was  the  duty  of  their  Lordships  to  profit ; '  mon-law  mode  of  dealing  with  things, 
but  he  did  not  think  that  the  bulk  of  their  The  Judges  made  up  their  minds  upon  the 
objections,  even  to  the  details,  were  well  subject  afier  the  case  had  arisen ;  and 
founded.  Some  slips  they  had  undoubtedly  every  objection  that  existed  to  an  ej?  pott 
pointed  out;  but  they  were  not  of  great  facto  law  existed  to  *' Judge-made  law,'' 
consequence,  and.  in  other  instances,  the  as  Mr.  Bentham  used  to  call  it — that 
Judges  had  themselves  fallen  into  manifest  was,  to  law  defined  by  tbe  Judges  and  not 
error.  For  instance,  two  or  more  of  them  by  Statute.  The  erime  was  only  defined 
took  the  objection  to  the  133rd  section,  that  when  the  case  went  into  coort,  and  it  was 
there  was  nothing  in  it  to  prevent  a  man's  wholly  unknown  to  the  party,  both  in  eivil 
knocking  another  down,  provided  he  did  and  criminal  cases,  when  he  contracted,  or 
him  no  bodily  harm.  In  that  clanse  this  when  he  committed  the  offence.  The  defi- 
was  not  said  to  be  an  offence,  "  and,"  said  nitioo  was  made-^that  was  to  say,  the  law 
one  of  the  Judges,  "if  I  am  not  greatly  was  established — after  tbe  act  done,  and 
mistaken,  if  a  man  knock  another  down, '  when  tbe  party,  or  his  rights,  were  on 
and  do  him  no  bodily  barm,  he  will  not,  trial.  Was  that  a  fitting  way  of  dealing 
after  the  passing  of  this  Act,  be  liable  to  ,  with  your  subjects  ?  Was  that  a  fitting 
prosecution  or  punishment."  He  (Lord  way  oi  telling  the  comroontty  the  law  they 
Brongham)  said  it  with  great  respect,  bat  lived  under  ?  Was  that  tbe  return  they 
the  learned  Jndge  had  anticipated  what '  made  for  the  allegiance  of  the  people? 
was  the  case— he  was  **  greatlv  mistaken," ,  Was  that  the  kind  of  protection  they  gars 
for  had  he  looked  at  the  127th  section, '  them,  that  they  wonld  not  tell  tbem  ontil 
he  would  have  found  that  it  was  punish-  '  after  the  erent,  until  after  the  offence  com- 
able  if  a  person,  withont  doing  any  grier-  ;  mitted,  until  after  tbe  act  done,  what  was 
oua  bodily  harm,  or  any  bodily  harm  at  all,  the  law  ?  He  thought  that  eommoo  sense 
should  do  any  violence  to  another.  Many  and  common  reason^  which  was  said  to  be 
VOL.  CXXXI.    [third  sERisa.]  '     *    N 
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the  rerj  eBsence  of  common  law,  ought  to 
tell  the  advocates  of  common  law,  and  the 
enemies  of  reducing  it  into  a  written  form, 
that  that  was  not  the  mode  to  deal  with 
the  suhject.  To  give  their  Lordships  an 
idea  of  the  vast  amount  of  matter  through 
which  a  man  must  wade  in  order  to  get  at 
a  knowledge  of  what  was  the  common  law 
of  this  country,  be  would  give  them  one 
illustration.  The  reports  of  adjudged  cases 
in  the  courts  of  Westminster  during  the 
last  ten  years  only  filled  127  volumes  of 
111,490  pages ;  and  it  was  in  this  forest 
of  decisions,  this  entangled  wood  of  cases, 
parts  of  which  were  inaccessible  even  to 
the  learned,  all  of  which  was  more  or  less 
inaccessible  to  the  unlearned,  filled  with 
adumbrated  places  and  dark  recesses,  but 
all  tangled  with  briars — it  was  in  this  fo- 
rest that  you  had  to  search,  through  these 
127  volumes  and  111,000  pages,  for  what 
the  opinions  of  the  Judges  were  upon 
points  of  law;  and  that  enormous  mass 
only  contained  the  opinions  delivered  dur- 
ing the  last  ten  years.  The  Statutes  pass- 
ed during  the  same  period  occupied  ten 
volumes  of  6,000  pages  ;  if  from  all  these 
they  took  away  the  revenue  Acts,  the  con- 
tinuing Acts,  and  those  which,  though  no- 
minally public,  were  really  of  a  private  na- 
ture, he  did  not  believe  more  than  a  few 
hundred  pages  would  remain,  and  that  very 
small  number  would  represent  the  whole 
amount  of  legislation  during  the  same  years. 
In  his  decided  opinion  some  endeavour 
should  strenuously  be  made  to  consolidate 
and  digest  the  criminal  law.  He  held  that 
tbey  were  bound  to  pay  the  greatest  de- 
ference to  the  opinion  of  the  learned  Judges 
on  the  particulars  respecting  which  they 
were  kind  enough  to  inform  the  House. 
He  would  mention  particularly  Mr.  Justice 
Coleridge,  Mr.  Justice  Cress  well,  and  Mr. 
Justice  Wightman,  who  had  made  most 
excellent  observations,  some  of  which 
were  right,  but  others,  he  had  no  doubt, 
further  inquiry  would  induce  them  to  mo- 
dify ;  but,  in  any  case,  they  must  derive 
great  benefit  from  perusing  these  opinions. 
If  they  adopted  the  suggestion  of  his 
noble  and  learned  Friend,  they  would  find 
occasion  to  profit  by  them.  He  had  no 
objection  whatever  that  their  reasons 
against  the  proposed  attempt  being  made 
should  be  taken  into  the  fullest  considera- 
tion, as  embodied  in  their  answers  to  the 
letter  of  his  noble  and  learned  Friend. 
House  adjourned  till  to-morrow. 


Lord  Brougham 


HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
Monday,  March  6,  1854. 

MjiriiTKB.]     Nkw  Mbmbsb  Sworh. — ^ForLoulb, 
Chichester  Samuel  Forteaoue,  Esq, 
PoBLxc    Bills. — ^2^  Church  Buildiiig  Aoti  Con- 
tinuaooe. 

Reported,, — ^Valuation  (Ireland) ;  Cosunona  Ii« 
closure. 

RUSSIA  AND  THE  PORTE— ULTIMATUM 
OF  THE  TWO  POWERS— QUESTION. 
Mr.  LATARD  :  I  wish.  Sir,  to  ask  a 
question  of  the  noble  Lord  the  Member 
for  the  City  of  London,  and  1  think  it  will 
bo  for  the  interest  of  the  country  that  I 
should  receive  a  clear  and  explicit  answer. 
The  noble  Lord,  on  Friday  evening,  stated 
that  a  certain  new  proposal  has  been  made 
to  the  Emperor  of  Russia — in  other  words, 
that  he  has  been  given  until  the  begioning 
of  May  to  evacuate  the  Principalities.  The 
noble  Lord  also  stated  that  on  the  27tfa  of 
April  he  should  be  prepared  to  bring  for- 
ward the  Reform  Bill,  supposing,  in  the 
meanwhile,  the  Eastern  affair  shonid  be 
settled  in  consequenee  of  the  proposal 
which  has  been  made'  to  the  Emperor  of 
Russia.  What  I  wish  to  ask  is  this— 
whether,  in  the  event  of  the  Emperor  of 
Russia  withdrawing  his  forces  from  the 
Principalities,  we  are  to  consider  be  would 
thereby  be  placed  in  the  same  position  as 
he  was  before  the  commencement  of  the 
war  ?  I  wish  to  know  also  whether,  in 
the  event  supposed,  the  old  treaties  are 
still  to  be  in  force,  and  whether  the  rela- 
tions between  Russia  and  Turkey,  and 
between  Russia  and  the  European  Powers, 
are  to  be  preciaely  on  the  same  footing  aa 
they  were  before  the  commencement  of 
hostilities. 

Lord  JOHN  RUSSELL:  Sir.  the 
hon.  Gentleman  has  somewhat  misunder- 
stood what  I  said  on  Friday  evening. 
With  respect  to  his  question,  I  have  to 
state  that  the  proposal  which  has  been 
made  to  the  Emperor  of  Russia  has  no 
reference  to  the  treaties  between  Russia 
and  Turkey.  We  consider  that  the  oc- 
cupation of  the  Principalities  belonging  to 
the  Sultan  is  a  wrongful  occupation, 
and  we  therefore  ask  the  Emperor  of 
Russia  to  evaouate  those  Principalities  bj 
the  30th  of  April,  but  if  he  accedes  to  that 
requei^t  of  ours,  that  would  by  no  means 
be  conclusive  as  to  the  war  between  Russia 
and  Turkey.  It  could  not  at  all  include 
any  question  affecting  the  treaties  between 
Russia  and  Turkey.     The  decision  of  that 
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qaestion  would  follow,  and  would  of  course 
be  a  matter  of  negotiation  totally  separate 
from  any  demands  of  ours. 

Mb.  la  yard  :  The  noble  Lord  bas  not 
answered  my  question.  It  is,  whether  there 
is  a  definite  proposal  which  enables  the 
Emperor  of  Russia  to  resume  the  negotia- 
tions which  existed  at  the  time  when  you 
gave  him  so  many  days  to  accept  oertain 
proposals  that  were  made  to  him,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  Conference  at  Vienna,  and 
of  certain  proceedings  which  took  place  at 
Constantinople  ?  If  so,  we  shall  return  to 
the  status  quo  ante  helium. 

LoBb  JOHN  RUSSELL :  I  do  not 
know  that  I  can  give  any  further  explana- 
tion to  the  hon.  Gentleman.  What  we  pro- 
pose is,  that  the  Principalities  should  be 
evacuated.  If  the  Emperor  of  Russia 
were  to  consent  to  that  request,  and  were 
to  evacuate  the  Principalities,  of  course  it 
would  then  be  open  to  him  and  the  Sultan 
to  negotiate  afresh,  and  it  would  be  equally 
open  to  the  four  Powers  to  mediate  and 
take  part  in  those  renewed  negotiations. 

Mr.  la  yard  :  I  beg  to  .give  notice 
that  I  shall  take  an  early  opportunity  of 
bringing  this  question,  in  a  definite  shape, 
before  the  House. 

THE    FINANCIAL   STATEMENT— THE 

BUDGET. 

The  House  having  resolved  itself  into  a 
Committee  of  Ways  and  Means, 

Thb  CHANCELLOR  op  the  EXCHE- 
QUER said :  With  reference.  Sir,  to  the 
gravity  of  the  circumstances  in  which  the 
country  is  at  present  placed,  it  has  been 
the  opinion  of  Her  Majesty's  Government 
that  they  would  best  discharge  their  duty 
to  this  House  by  submitting  to  it  at  this 
unusually  early  period  of  the  Session  the 
financial  statement  for  the  year,  and  an 
explanation  of  those  measures  which  they 
think  it  requisite  to  adopt  in  order  to  meet 
the  exigencies  of  the  public  service.  If, 
Sir,  in  any  other  respect  my  position  is 
one  far  less  agreeable  than  that  which  I 
had  the  honour  to  occupy  upon  the  last 
similar  occasion,  at  least  I  can  promise  the 
Committee  that  it  will  not  be  necessary  for 
me  to  make  the  same  extravagant  demand 
upon  their  patience  to-night  which  formerly 
It  was  my  misfortune  to  do.  But  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  have  thought  that  ft 
Was  wise  to  take  this  early  period  of  sub- 
mitting these  questions  to  the  Committee 
— ^first  of  all,  because  in  that  manner  we 
most  folly  recognise  the  title  of  the  House 
of  Commons  to  be  made  aware  of  the  views 


of  the  Government  yrith  reference  to  the 
mode  of  meeting  an  unusually  large  expen- 
diture; next,  because  we  believe  it  well 
that  foreign  countries  should  see  that  the 
earnestness  of  the  nation  in  the  course 
upon  which  it  has  embarked  may  be  mea- 
sured by  the  promptitude  with  which  the 
country  proceeds  to  supply  the  means  ne- 
cessary for  carrying  out  that  course ;  and, 
lastly,  because  it  is  but  fair  and  just  to  the 
people  of  England,  upon  whose  opinions 
and  convictions  the  course  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government  must  ultimately  depend,  that 
they  should  be  made  practically  aware  that 
the  measures  we  have  adopted,  and  are 
about  to  adopt,  under  the  gravest  convic- 
tion of  duty,  are  measures  which  must 
necessarily  entail  the  disagreeable  conse- 
quences of  a  serious  addition  to  the  publio 
burdens.  Now,  the  first  part,  which  is 
also  the  most  satisfactory  portion  of  the 
task  which  I  have  to  perform,  is,  that  I 
should  exhibit  to  the  Committee,  in  com- 
parison with  the  estimates  which  I  made 
last  April,  the  present  actual  state  of  the 
revenue  and  expenditure  of  the  country. 
In  speaking,  however,  of  the  actual  state 
of  the  public  income  and  expenditure,  the 
Committee  will  please  to  recollect  that  we 
have  not  yet  actually  reached  the  close  of 
the  financial  year,  and,  therefore,  although 
the  figures  which  I  shall  state  to  you,  in- 
cluding as  they  do  the  actual  accounts  for 
about  eleven  months  of  the  year,  may  be 
relied  upon  as  substantially  accurate,  yet 
with  respect  to  the  remaining  month  they 
are  only  in  the  nature  of  an  estimate,  and 
they  may  not  exactly  correspond  with  the 
accounts,  when  they  come  to  be  made  up 
previous  to  presentation  to  you.  On  the 
ISth  of  last  April,  I  ventured  to  estimate 
the  income  of  the  country  as  follows : — 
The  Customs  revenue  was  taken  at 
20,680,0002.  That  was  the  estimated 
receipt,  without,  of  course,  any  allowance 
at  that  time  for  the  reduction  about  to  be 
made.  The  actual  receipts  of  the  Cus- 
toms duties,  notwithstanding  the  reduc- 
tions which  have  been  made,  to  which  I 
will  presently  more  particularly  allude, 
have  been  20,600,0002.  The  Excise, 
which  was  estimated  at  14,640,0002., 
without  any  allowance  being  made  for 
the  repeal  of  the  soap  duty — notwith- 
standing the  repeal  of  that  duty — has 
realised  the  sum  of  15,107,0002.  The 
Stampduties  were  estimated  at  6,700,0002. ; 
and,  although  under  that  head  relief  has 
been  given  to  the  public  upon  several 
material  points,  still,  instead  of  producing, 
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as  was  expected,  6|700,OOOZ.,  they  have 
realised  6,960,000Z.  I  estimated  the  re- 
venue under  the  head  of  "Taxes'*  at 
3.2o0.000Z.;  it  has  produced  3,178,000^. 
But  that  difference,  small  though  it  is, 
does  not  indicate  even  that  amall  diminu- 
tion in  taxable  subjects. 

Mr.  DISRAELI :  Is  that  the  return  for 
the  twelve  months  ? 

The  chancellor  op  the  EXCHE- 
QUER :  It  is  for  the  twelve  months,  and 
is  made  up  of  eleven  months'  accounts, 
and  of  one  month  estimated.  That  small 
diminution  to  which  I  have  adverted  is  to 
be  accounted  for  simply  by  the  fact  that 
the  year  which  ended  April  5,  1853,  was 
the  first  year  in  which  the  new  form  of 
house  duty  had  attained  its  full  operation, 
and,  in  consequence,  in  respect  of  that 
year,  the  Exchequer  was  credited  with  a 
considerable  amount  of  arrears  carried 
over  from  the  former  year.  For  the  pre- 
sent year  no  such  credit  is  taken,  and  the 
apparent  deficiency  may  be  therefore  ac- 
counted for  upon  that  ground.  The  income 
tax,  which  was  estimated  at  5,550,0002., 
wiU  realise  5,700,0002.  The  Post  Office 
revenue,  which  was  taken  at  900,0002., 
will  produce  1,042,0002.  The  income  for 
Crown  lands  almost  exactly  corresponds 
with  the  sum  estimated  last  year.  The 
estimate  was  390,0002.;  the  statement  I 
have  now  to  make  shows  that  the  receipts 
under  that  head  amount  to  391,0002.  Mis- 
cellaneous receipts,  which  were  taken  at 
320,0002.,  have  reached  503,0002. ;  and  the 
receipts  for  old  stores,  taken  at  460,0002. 
last  April,  have  amounted  to  481,0002. 
On  the  18th  of  last  April,  I  was  asked  by 
the  hon.  Member  for  Montrose  (Mr.  Hume) 
what  saving  to  the  public  revenue  would 
probably  result  from  the  measures  which 
were  then  in  progress  with  respect  to  the 
reduction  and  conversion  of  a  portion  of  the 
debt.  I  stated,  in  reply,  that  it  was  hardly 
possible  to  name  the  sum  with  respect  to 
the  accounts  of  the  then  current  year,  but 
that  I  thought  the  saving  by  the  measure 
might  safely,  and  in  the  worst  event,  be 
taken  at  100,0002.  I  will  not,  however, 
now  deviate  from  the  general  course  of  my 
statement,  but  will  revert  to  that  subject 
at  a  later  period. 

I  will  now  present  to  you  some  of  the 
various  items  of  the  estimates  as  they  were 
made  last  April,  and  of  the  joint  account 
and  estimate  for  the  present  year,  which 
I  am  now  enabled  to  submit  to  the  Com- 
mittee. The  estimated  revenue  last  April 
was  52,990,0002.     The  accounts  which  I 
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now  present  to  you,  together  with  the  esti- 
mate for  the  remaining  month  not  included 
in  the  account,  is  54,025,0002. ;  so  that 
there  is  an  improvement  upon  the  estimate 
of  the  18th  of  April  laat  of  no  less  than 
1,035,0002.  Upon  the  other  hand,  the 
expenditure  for  which  the  Committee  pro- 
vided during  the  last  Session  of  Parlia- 
ment has  not  reached  its  utmost  limit. 
The  expenditure,  as  then  estimated,  reach- 
ed the  amount  of  52,183,0002.;  the  ex- 
penditure for  the  twelve  months,  as  I  take 
it  now,  although  it  has  been  materially 
swollen  by  measures  connected  with  pend- 
ing military  operatione,  will  not,  I  think, 
go  beyond  51,1 71,0002.  So  that  while  the 
income  of  the  year  stands  at  1,035,0002. 
more  than  that  which  was  estimated,  the 
expenditure  stands  at  1,012,0002.  less  than 
was  anticipated.  And,  so  far  as  we  are 
able  to  estimate  the  actual  excess  of  income 
over  expenditure  for  the  year,  which  will, 
however,  only  be  definitively  known  when 
the  account  is  struck  after  the  5th  of  April, 
I  should  be  disposed,  according  to  present 
appearances,  to  place  the  overplus  at  the 
present  time  at  2,854,0002. 

Now,  as  the  last  year  was  not  an  ordi- 
nary year,  and  was  one  in  which  Parlia- 
ment adopted  conclusions  of  great  impor- 
tance with  respect  to  a  variety  of  financial 
measures,  I  think  the  Committee  will  ex- 
pect of  me  that  I  should  state  to  it  more 
particularly,  but  at  the  same  time  as  suc- 
cinctly as  I  can,  the  results  of  the  most 
important  of  these  measures.  I  adverted 
just  now  to  the  case  of  the  Customs  daties. 
Now,  the  total  amount  of  Customs  duties 
which  were  repealed  in  the  last  Session  by 
the  House  of  Commons  may  be  stated  in 
round  numbers  at  1,500,0002.  I  do  not 
include  in  that  estimate  the  redaction  of 
duties  which  were  enacted  in  the  last  Ses- 
sion, but  which  have  not  yet  taken  effect, 
but  I  confine  myself  strictly  to  those  re- 
ductions of  Customs  duties  which  took 
immediate  efifect,  and  they,  as  I  have  said. 
amounted  in  round  numbers  to  1 ,500,000{. 
The  exact  amount,  after  allowing  for  a 
sum  of  16,0002.  of  augmentation,  due 
chiefly  to  the  alteration  of  the  duty  on 
spirits,  is  1,483,0002.  Now,  there  have 
been  some  circumstances  affecting  a  portion 
of  the  Customs  duties  so  unfavourably,  that 
I  cannot  avoid  alluding  to  them,  in  parti- 
cular as  respects  the  case  of  one  branch  of 
the  Customs  duties,  which,  although  not  of 
first-rate  importance,  is  nevertheless  n(»t 
inconsiderable ;  I  allude  to  the  revenue  de- 
rived from  currants.     I  may  say  it  is  not  so 
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much  lowered  as  that  it  has  been  almoBt  an- 
nihilated.  That  simple  article  of  consump- 
tion, as  it  appears  to  us,  yielded  in  1851-2, 
a  sum  of  342,000^. ;  in  1852-3,  it  yielded 
271,0002.;  and  in  1853-4,  it  produced  but 
113,0002.  The  revenue  derived  from  this 
article  is  about  one-third  what  it  was  three 
years  ago,  not  owing  either  to  diminished 
disposition,  or  diminished  capacity  on  the 
part  of  the  public  to  consume,  but  due  to 
the  great  contraction  of  the  supply  in  con- 
sequence of  the  disastrous  blight  which  had 
affected  the  vines  in  the  East.  But  although 
this  has  been  the  case,  and  although  the 
measure  relating  to  the  tea  duty  has  been 
brought  to  an  issue  under  circumstances  far 
from  favourable,  still,  when  we  look  minute- 
ly and  exactly  at  the  case  of  the  Customs  re- 
venue, it  is  found  to  stand  thus  : — The  re- 
ductions of  duty,  as  I  have  stated,  which 
took  effect  in  the  years  1853-4,  were 
1,483,0002.  The  receipts  from  Customs 
duties  in  1852-3,  were  20,396,000/. ;  in 
1853-4,  the  receipts  from  Customs  duties 
were  20,600,0002.,  showing  an  increase  of 
204^0002.  in  the  actual  receipts,  after  a  re- 
mission of  duties  to  the  amount  of  1 ,483,0002. 
With  respect  to  the  tea  duties,  I  hope 
the  Committee,  notwithstanding  the  unfa- 
vourable circumstances  which  have  occur- 
red, and  the  state  of  disturbance  which 
has  been  prolonged  in  China — I  hope,  1 
say,  the  Committee  does  not  repent  of  the 
large  and  liberal  measure  which  it  adopted 
last  year  upon  this  subject.  Last  year 
the  House  of  Commons  gave  assent  to 
an  immediate  reduction  of  the  tea  duty, 
amounting  to  4|d.  in  the  pound.  The 
amount  of  relief  afforded  to  the  consumer 
by  that  reduction  has  been  not  less  than 
950,0002.  in  the  year.  1  estimated,  how- 
ever, that  from  the  nature  of  the  consump- 
tion, and  the  elasticity  which  it  was  ex- 
pected the  article  would  show,  that  the 
whole  loss  to  the  revenue  against  the 
relief  of  950,0002.  would  be  a  sum  of 
366,0002.  Now,  1  think  the  Committee 
will  see  that  it  is  a  satisfactory  result  that 
the  loss  to  the  revenue  is  no  greater  than 
that  which  at  the  time  I  estimated  it  to 
be.  I  took  it  at  366,0002. ;  the  loss  which 
I  have  now  to  state  is  375,0002.  The 
Committee  must  bear  in  mind  that  an 
actual  increase  has  taken  place  within 
the  last  two  years  in  the  low  price  of 
teas,  which  1  shall  be  quite  safe  in  put- 
ting at  not  less  than  from  4df.  to  5e2.  per  lb. 
It  is,  perhaps,  more,  so  that,  in  fact,  the 
whole  of  what  we  have  given  away  in 
daty  has  been  absorbed  by  the  augmenta- 


tion in  the  increased  cost  of  the  article. 
But  do  not  let  us  suppose  that,  upon  that 
account,  the  repeal  of  the  duty  has  been 
useless  to  the  consumer.  On  the  contrary, 
1  venture  to  say  that  there  never  was  a 
time  at  which  it  was  more  important  that 
you  should  have  remitted  the  duty.  What 
we  are  suffering  from  is  not  an  abstraction 
of  the  duty  from  the  Exchequer  to  be  en- 
joyed by  the  trader  who  comes  between 
the  producer  and  consumer,  but  from  a 
real  scarcity  of  supply,  owing  to  the  state 
of  affairs  in  China.  But  the  effect  of 
your  remission  of  duty  was  this,  that  it 
drew  to  England,  as  compared  with  other 
countries,  a  much  larger  proportion  of  tea 
than  we  should  otherwise  have  had.  And 
if  it  be  true,  as  it  undoubtedly  is,  that  the 
public  must  now  pay  very  nearly  the  same 
price  for  their  tea  as  they  did  two  years 
ago,  still,  if  you  had  not  remitted  the  duty, 
the  public  would  not  only  have  had  to  pay 
that  price  and  the  whole  amount  of  duty 
besidea,  but  very  considerably  more. 

There  is  another  article  upon  which  the 
duly  was  reduced,  with  respect  to  which  I 
think  the  Committee  would  like  to  know 
the  results  which  have  taken  place.  I 
refer  to  what  is  known  as  the  New  Penny 
Receipt  Stamps,  not  confined,  however,  to 
receipts,  but  likewise  including  drafts.  A 
good  deal  of  interest  was  attached  to  the 
transaction,  and  I  am  happy  to  say  that 
the  results  have  been  satisfactory  beyond 
my  expectations.  The  state  of  the  law 
previous  to  the  change  of  the  last  year 
was  indeed  very  defective,  and  there  are 
still  various  points  which  it  will  be  my  duty 
to  propose  to  the  House  to  amend.  For 
that  purpose  I  hope  to  submit  a  Bill  very 
shortly  which  will  have  the  effect  of  ren- 
dering the  law  more  clear  and  more  con- 
sistent than  it  is  at  present,  and  which 
will,  at  the  same  time,  be  beneficial  to 
the  Exchequer.  But,  with  respect  to  the 
alteration  of  last  year,  the  ease  stands 
thus — when  we  reduced  the  stamps  charge- 
able upon  receipts  from  a  scale  fluctuat- 
ing between  3d.  and  10«.  to  an  uniform 
duty  of  one  l<i.,  the  estimate  gross  loss 
for  the  full  year  was  stated  at  155,0002. 
The  one-half  of  that  sum  I  ventured  to 
assume  would  be  recovered  even  during 
the  first  year,  and  1  therefore  only  charged 
myself  with  a  loss  of  74,0002.  But  the 
change  only  took  effect  on  the  10th  of 
October,  and  therefore  I  must  halve  that 
amount.  Observing  the  san^e  proportion, 
I  could  only  expect,  in  order  to  fulfil  my 
estimate,  a  net  loss  of  37,0002.  under  the 
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head  of  receipt  stamps.  The  law  took 
effect,  as  I  have  said,  on  the  10th  of  Oc- 
tober, and  very  great  difficulty  was  found, 
notwithstanding  the  utmost  exertions  of 
the  Board  of  Revenue  Department,  in  sup- 
plying the  demand  which  spraug  up  from 
all  quarters,  and  which  bore  no  proportion 
to  the  previous  consumption  with  respect 
to  numbers  ;  because,  under  the  operation 
of  the  old  law  affecting  stamp  receipts,  dis- 
obedience had  become  the  rule  and  obe- 
dience the  exception.  But,  with  respect 
to  the  new  state  of  things,  I  am  happy  to 
say  that  obedience  is  the  rule,  and  dis- 
obedience is  the  exception.  But  notwith- 
standing the  very  great  reduction  made  in 
the  amount  of  duty  payable  from  a  tariff 
ranging  from  Sd.  to  10«.  to  a  uniform  rate 
of  one  penny,  for  the  six  months  com- 
mencing 10th  October,  1853,  and  ending 
5th  April,  1854,  instead  of  a  falling  off 
of  37,0002.,  there  has  been,  so  far  as  I  am 
at  present  able  to  state,  an  improvement  of 
36,000i.  The  actual  receipts  into  the 
Exchequer  under  this  head  for  the  six 
months,  commencing  on  the  10th  October, 
1852,  and  ending  the  5th  April,  1853, 
were  88,898/. ;  while  the  actual  receipts 
for  five,  and  the  estimated  receipts  for  one 
month,  making  together  the  six  months 
endingthe5th  of  April,  1854,are  124,6372., 
showing  an  excess  of  35,739/. 

Now,  the  Committee  will  likewise  wish 
to  know  what,  as  far  as  1  am  in  a  con- 
dition to  state,  has  been  the  result  of  the 
various  measures  adopted  by  this  House 
during  the  last  Session  for  the  extension 
and  augmentation  of  taxes.  First,  1  will 
allude  to  that  vexed  subject — the  Irish 
Income  Tax.  The  collection  of  the  income 
tax  I  should  say  has  been  delayed  by  a 
variety  of  circumstances,  and  this  collection 
must  always  be  later  on  the  occasion  of  an 
Act  which  causes  new  assessments  to  be 
made,  because  new  assessments  create  new 
appeals.  The  extension  of  the  income  tax 
to  Ireland  has  been  in  some  degree  the 
cause  of  delay  ;  and  the  extension  of  the 
tax  downwards  to  a  new  class  of  persons, 
having  incomes  of  between  150/.  and  100/. 
necessarily  brought  forward  a  great  mass 
of  business  altogether  novel,  and  necessarily 
caused  a  considerable  number  of  appeals, 
in  reference  to  that  class  with  which  for^ 
roerly  we  had  nothing  to  do,  and  thereby 
had  so  much  postponed  the  ciJlectioii  of 
the  tax  that  at  one  period  during  the  past 
quarter  the  Excheqtier  actually  received  a 
sum  under  that  head  of  income  less  by 
770,000/.  than  it  had  received  in  the  pre- 
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vious  quarter. '  That,  however,  has  noihiog 
to  do  with  the  productiveness  of  the  tax,  it 
is  simply  with  reference  to  the  doty  of 
collecting  ;  but  it  goes  to  account  in  Boms 
degree  for   that  lowness    of   the  publie 
balances  which  has,  during  the  last  fev 
weeks,  been  the  subject  of  universal  re- 
mark.    The  state  of  the  case  with  respect 
to  the  Irish  income  tax  is  this :— I  esti- 
mated that  tax  would  yield  for  the  year 
460,000/.  after  making  every  dedoctioo, 
and  speaking  only  of  the  net  profit  to  the 
Exchequer.  The  result  has  been  as  nearly 
as  possible  the  very  figures  I  have  named 
with  at  the  same  time  a  slight  alteratioD 
upon  the  right  side  of  the  estimate.    The 
net  proceeds  of  the  income  tax  for  Ireland 
will  be,  as  far  as  I  am  enabled  to  eahm- 
late,  480,000/.     The  half  of  that  could  of 
coarse  only  be  received  during  the  present 
year,  and  something  less  perhaps  than  that 
amount  will  have  been  received  by  the  5th  of 
April.  The  tax,  however,  has  folly  answer- 
ed the  expectations  which  were  formed  at  the 
time  when  it  was  proposed  to  Parliament. 
Then  with  respect  to  another  kind  of  ezten* 
sion  of  the  tax  downwards  in  Great  Britain  to 
persons  with  incomes  of  from  150^.  to  100{. 
a  yeaf ,  I  am  not  yet  in  a  condition  to  state, 
as  the  assessments  have  not  been  clearly 
and  fully  separated  from  the .  others,  the 
precise  result  of  that  portion  of  the  mea- 
sure.    But  I  am  in  a  condition  to  state 
that  the  tax  will  yield  to  the  Exchequer 
at  least  as  much  as  I  ventured  to  calcii- 
late   upon   obtaining  from  it,  namely,  at 
the  rate  of  at  least  250,000^  a  year. 

Another  measure,  with  respect  to  which 
I  have  to  give  information  to  the  Commit- 
tee, is  the  augmentation  of  the  spirit  duty 
in  Scotland.  The  result  of  that  measure 
also  has  to  me  been  perfectly  satisfactory; 
for  though  there  is  an  apparent  defalcation 
from  the  amount  of  increase  which  I  ven- 
tured to  anticipate,  this  defalcation  may 
fairiy  he  explained  by  causes  entirely  apart 
from  the  augmentation  of  the  tax,  and 
especially  apart  from  any  suspicion  on  the 
subject  of  increased  illicit  distillation.  I 
estimated,  in  April,  1853,  that  the  addi- 
tion to  an  annual  income  from  the  Is,  per 
gallon  which  was  added  to  the  spirit  duty 
in  Scotland  would  be  equal  to  a  sum  of 
278,000/.  on  the  year.  As  I  now  esti- 
mate the  produce  of  that  additional  tax  it 
will  be,  not  278,000/.,  but  only  209,000Z. 
in  the  year.  But  it  will  be  within  the 
knowledge  of  all  gentlemen  connected  with 
Scotland,  and  of  many  who  are  not  so 
acquainted  with  the  coantry,  that  a  very 
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strong  religious  sentiment  has  set  in — if  I 
may  use  the  expression — against  the  great 
consumption  of  spirits.  That  state  of 
public  opinion  led,  during  the  past  year, 
to  the  enactment  by  this  House  of  a  re- 
strictive law  on  the  subject.  A  Bill,  not 
introduced  by  the  Groyerament,  but,  at  the 
same  time,  not  disapproved  of  by  thenu  by 
its  restrictive  enactments  greatly  narrow- 
ing the  means  of  selling  spirits,  led  of 
necessity  to  a  diminution  in  the  consump- 
tion. Tbis  diminution  in  the  consumption 
has  so  far  aflfected  the  revenue  derived 
from  spirits  in  Scotland  tliat,  instead  of 
278,0002.,  the  amount  received,  as  I  have 
just  sUted,  has  been  only  209,0002.  But 
I  have  the  utmost  satisfaction  in  stating 
that  there  is  not  so  much  as  a  breath  of 
suspicion  that  any  part  of  that  diminution 
is  connected  with  the  revival  of  illicit  dis- 
tillation. We  then  come  to  a  measure  re- 
garded as  more  critical  in  its  character, 
namely,  the  augmentation  of  the  spirit 
duty  in  Ireland.  The  result  of  that  mea- 
sure has  been  altogether  satisfactory ;  and, 
so  far  has  it  been  from  causing  any  general 
revival  of  illicit  distillation,  as  far  as  we 
are  yet  enabled  to  judge  from  experience  of 
nearly  a  twelvemonth,  on  the  contrary,  the 
Exciae  revenue  has  even  exceeded  some- 
what the  amount  which  I  then  ventured 
to  anticipate.  The  amount  for  which  I 
took  credit,  as  an  addition  to  the  in- 
come of  the  country  in  consequence  of 
the  augmentation  of  the  Irish  spirit  duty^ 
was  1 98,0002. ;  the  actual  increase  under 
the  head  of  Irish  spirits,  so  far  as  I  am 
now  enabled  to  state  it,  will  not  be  less 
than  213,0002.  I  should  also  state  that, 
in  taking  the  snm  of  213,0002.  as  the  in- 
creased revenue  from  Irish  spirits,  I  have 
made  allowance  for  extra  expenditure  con- 
nected with  establishments  which  it  was 
thought  prudent,  under  the  circumstances, 
to  incur^  but  which  expenditure  it  will,  I 
trust,  in  future  years^  be  found  practicable 
to  reduce  again. 

There  remains  but  one  other  among 
these  retrospective  subjects  to  which  I 
need  refer,  and  upon  that  I  have  very  little 
to  say — it  is  the  item  of  the  Succession 
duty.  So  far  as  regards  the  ultimate  pro- 
bable yield  of  that  measure,  I  have  no 
reason  to  depart  from  the  conjectural  esti- 
mate which  I  made  last  year  when  bring- 
ing forward  the  subject.  But  the  effect  of 
the  postponements  which  it  was  thought 
but  fair  and  equitable  to  allow  in  the  pay- 
ment of  the  tax  has  been  such  as  greatly 
to  reduce  the  new  tax  in  the  course  of  the 


financial  year  now  expiring.  In  certain 
cases,  also,  of  the  Legacy  duty,  we  relaxed 
this  relief  upon  points  such  as  affinity  and 
leaseholds,  and  the  deductions  from  the 
proceeds  of  the  Legacy  duty  under  these 
heads  have  almost  overtaken  all  that  we 
have  yet  reaped  from  the  Succession  duty. 
Even  looking  forward  to  next  year — from 
April,  1854,  to  April,  1855 — I  do  not  ven- 
ture to  anticipate  more  than  500,0002. 
from  that  tax.  With  regard,  however,  to 
the  ultimate  results,  I  believe  they  will  be 
very  much  as  I  then  ventured  to  conjec- 
ture them.  I  am  bound  to  say  that  all 
that  has  occurred  under  the  operations  of 
the  law  has  convinced  me  that  those  very  flo- 
rid and  sanguine  views  which  some  Gentle- 
men, when  the  tax  was  brought  forward,  ven- 
tured to  submit,  promising  us  3,000,0002., 
4,000,0002.,  5,000,0002.,  and  even  more,  as 
the  net  proceeds  of  that  tax,  are,  indeed, 
altogether  of  a  visionary  character.  This, 
then,  is  the  state  of  the  case  as  regards  the 
twelve  months  now  nearly  expired ;  and  I 
think  the  Committee  will  be  of  opinion  that 
the  whole  of  the  facts  combine  to  show 
that  the  finances  of  the  country  are  on  a 
sound  and  solid  basis. 

We  have  now.  Sir,  to  look  forward,  and 
to  frame  the  Estimates  for  the  year  which 
commences  on  the  6th  of  next  April,  and 
those  Estimates  must,  of  course,  be  framed 
with  a  due  regard  to  the  altered  circum- 
stances of  the  country,  to  some  contraction 
of  trade,  to  a  great  augmentation,  I  grieve 
to  say,  of  the  cost  of  almost  every  impor- 
tant article  of  subsistence.  Keeping  those 
important  points  in  view,  and  making,  not 
certainly  any  large,  but,  at  the  same  time, 
some  moderate  allowance  with  reference 
to  them,  I  venture  to  submit  to  the  Com- 
mittee the  following  estimate  of  the  pro- 
bable revenue  of  the  year  1854-5 : — I 
tako  the  Customs  duties — and  here,  as 
well  as  under  other  heads,  I  allow  for  those 
reductions  of  taxes  which  will  take  effect 
under  laws  already  in  force — I  take  the 
Customs  at  20,175,0002.;  the  Excise  at 
14,595,0002. ;  the  Stamps  at  7,090.0002.; 
the  Taies  at  3,015,0002. ;  the  Income 
Tax  at  6.275,0002.;  the  Post  Office  at 
1,200,0002. ;  the  Crown  lands  and  land  re- 
Venues  at  259,0002. ;  old  stores,  420,0002. ; 
and  the  Miscellaneous,  320,0002.  The 
total  sum  anticipated  for  the  year  1854-5 
will,  therefore,  be  53,349,0002. 

Kow,  Sir,  looking  forward  to  the  expen- 
diture of  the  year,  I  need  not  tell  the  Com- 
mittee I  enter  upon  details  far  less  satis- 
factory than  those  which  I  have  thus  far 
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given.  The  first  bead,  however,  is  one  in 
which  there  is  a  considerable  reduction. 
The  charge  for  the  funded  debt  for  1854-5 
I  take  only  at  27,000,000/.  The  actual 
charge  for  the  twelve  months  ending  the 
5th  of  January,  1854,  was  27,570,000/. 
There  is  a  difference,  therefore,  of  570,000/. 
in  favour  of  the  country.  The  larger  part 
of  that  difference — a  sum  of  312,000/. — is 
due  to  the  operation  of  the  Act  passed  by 
this  House  in  the  year  1844,  upon  the  re- 
commendation of  my  right  hon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge (Mr.  Qoulburn) ;  and  of  the  residue, 
namely,  258,000/.,  almost  the  whole  is  due 
to  the  liquidation  under  the  Act  of  last 
year  of  certain  minor  stocks,  known  as 
South  Sea  Stocks,  Annuities,  and  some 
other  funds.  There  is  not  a  net  saving  to 
that  amount,  but  that  is  the  amount  of 
diminution  on  the  charges  of  the  funded 
debt.  The  charge  upon  the  unfunded  debt 
I  think  it  wise,  under  the  circumstances 
of  the  country  and  of  the  money  market, 
to  take  at  an  amount  which  I  trust  will 
be  sufficient.  I  take  that  estimate  at 
546,000/. ;  the  charges  on  the  Consoli- 
dated Fund  at  2,460,000/. ;  the  Army  at 
6.857.000/.;  the  Navy  at  7,488,000/.; 
the  Ordnance  at  3,846,000/. ;  the  Com- 
missariat at  645,000/. ;  the  Miscellaneous 
Efiitimates  at  4,775,000/. ;  the  Militia,  the 
same  as  last  year,  at  530,000/. ;  and  the 
Packet  Service,  the  only  estimate  which 
shows,  I  think,  a  diminution  on  the  amount 
voted  last  year,  and  which  shows  a  diminu- 
tion of  8,000/.,  at  792.000/. 

Then.  Sir,  it  is  necessary  I  should  state 
to  the  Committee  some  amount  of  money 
which,  without  attempting  at  the  present 
moment  to  determine  what  shall  be  its 
technical  appellation,  or  under  what  form 
it  shall  be  voted,  1  may  describe  as  a  pro- 
vision for  the  extraordinary  military  ex- 
penditure connected  with  the  expedition  to 
the  East.  It  is  extremely  difficult  to  form 
anything  which  can  be  called  an  estimate 
of  that  expenditure.  1  am  bound  to  re- 
mind the  Committee  that  war  is  a  dis- 
turber, as  of  other  things  more  serious,  so 
likewise  of  financial  computations  and  the 
regularity  of  our  financial  proceedings. 
We  have  thought  it  right,  in  deference  to 
the  House — that  it  may  well  understand 
the  nature  of  the  obligations  it  is  contract- 
ing— to  make  known  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible moment  what  we  propose  with  refer- 
ence to  provision  for  the  wants  of  the 
public  service ;  but  it  is  quite  impossible 
for  us  to  undertake  to  say  at  this  moment 
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that  the  provision  we  now  propose,  and 
which  we  propose  after  due  deliberatioa 
and  the  best  exercise  of  our  judgment, 
shall  be  a  provision  adequate,  and  neither 
too  great  nor  too  small,  for  the  exigencies 
and  wants  of  the  whole  year.  It  is  of  neces- 
sity, therefore,  an  indefinite  sum  for  which 
we  ask,  with  reference  to  the  expense  of  this 
expedition  to  the  East.  Now,  upon  what 
principle  shall  we  attempt  to  calculate  that 
sum  ?  Upon  this  principle — that  it  is  our 
duty  not  to  remove  the  public  expenditure 
of  the  country,  and  especially  not  to  re- 
move the  war  expenditure,  from  the  con- 
trol of  the  House  of  Commons.  If  we 
were  to  ask  you  to  place  in  our  hands,  as 
the  proceeds  of  the  taxes  of  the  country, 
a  very  large  sum  of  money  to  be  applied 
to  the  purposes  of  the  war,  amounting  to 
several  millions,  you  might,  I  think,  very 
justly  say,  *'  Wait  until  the  necessity  has 
arisen  ;  Parliament  is  not  about  to  sepa- 
rate  in  the  month  of  March  ;  it  is  in  your 
power  to  make  a  further  proposal  in  the 
month  of  June  or  July,  if  the  circum- 
stances of  the  country  and  the  state  of 
Europe  should  then  seem  to  warrant  such 
a  proposal."  We  are  about  to  act  on  thai 
principloj  and  to  ask  only  for  such  an 
amount,  which,  though  it  may  seem  large 
to  some  Gentlemen,  we  feel  convinced  is 
the  smallest  by  which,  under  the  most  fa- 
vourable circumstances,  we  can  hope  to 
see  those  gallant  forces  now  leaving  our 
shores  brought  back  after  the  completion 
of  the  object  for  which  they  are  sent. 
Taking  those  forces  in  round  numbers  at 
25,000  men,  we  propose  to  ask  the  Com- 
mittee to  vote  a  sum  of  money  for  the  pur- 
pose of  extraordinary  military  service  at 
the  rate  of  50/.  per  head,  or  a  sam  of 
1,250.000/.  Inserting,  therefore,  that 
amount  in  the  estimate  of  expenditure 
which  I  have  ventured  to  give  to  the 
Committee,  the  total  amount  of  esti- 
mated expenditure,  including  that  sum  of 
1,250,000/.,  is  56,189,000/.  The  esti- 
mated  revenue,  as  I  have  already  stated 
to  the  Committee,  is  53,349.000/.  And» 
therefore,  there  is  a  deficiency  upon  the 
estimate  of  revenue  for  the  year  1854--5» 
as  compared  with  the  estimate  of  expendi- 
ture, amounting  to  no  less  a  sum  than 
2,840,000/.  Now,  Sir,  that  estimated 
excess  of  expenditure  above  income,  does 
not  represent  the  whole  cost  of  the  war. 
Had  it  not  been  for  the  measures  in  which 
we  are  engaged,  and  which  we  deemed  ne- 
cessary for  the  honour  and  welfare  of  the 
country,  we  should  not  only  have  been 
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spared  representing  to  you  tbis  deficiency, 
but  we  should  have  been  in  a  condition  to 
promise  you  a  surplus. 

I  will  just  now  state  concisely  to  the 
Committee  how  the  account  would  stand 
but  for  the  Augmentation  of  the  Estimates 
rendered  necessary  by  the  demands  of  the 
public  service.  As  compared  with  the 
estimate  of  last  year,  the  excess,  or  rather 
the  increase — for  the  word  "excess"  is 
equivocal — the  increase  upon  the  Army  is 
832,0002. ;  the  increase  upon  the  Navy, 
1,253,0002. ;  the  increase  upon  the  Ord- 
nance, 793,0002. ;  the  increase  upon  the 
Commissariat,  88,0002. ;  the  increase  upon 
the  Miscellaneous  is  299,0002.  There  is  a 
small  diminution,  as  1  have  already  men- 
tioned, upon  the  Packet  Service  of  8,0002., 
but  there  is  an  increase  under  the  head 
of  military  extraordinary  expenses  of 
1,050,0002.  1  stated  the  cost  of  the  ex- 
pedition to  the  East — or  rather,  not  the 
cost,  but  the  sum  we  are  about  to  ask  of 
the  Committee  on  account  of  its  cost — to 
be  1,250,0002.  But  last  year  there  was 
an  expenditure  of  200,000(.  on  account  of 
the  Kafir  war  ;  and,  therefore,  the  balance 
under  the  head  of  military  extraordinary 
expenses  is  an  increase  of  1,050,0002. 
With  the  small  deduction  I  have  men- 
tioned, that  shows  a  total  excess  in  the 
Estimates  of  the  present  year  over  last 
year  of  4,307,000(.  The  estimate  of  ex- 
penditure which  I  presented  to  you  in 
April,  1853,  and  I  refer  to  it  now  in 
order  to  enable  the  Committee  to  judge 
what  would  have  been  our  position  in 
the  absence  of  disturbing  circumstances, 
was  52,183,0002.  The  estimated  revenue 
which  I  now  look  for  for  the  year  1854-5 
is  53,349,0002.  So  that  if  our  expendi- 
ture, according  to  estimate,  had  continued 
the  same  as  it  was  twelve  months  ago,  in- 
stead of  a  deficiency  of  2,840,0002.,  I 
should  have  been  able  to  present  to  you  a 
surplus  of  1,166,0002.,  in  addition  to  the 
saving  of  the  funded  debt  to  which  1  have 
already  referred,  and  which  I  may  state  in 
round  numbers  at  500,0002. ;  so  that  there 
would  have  been,  in  fact,  a  fund  to  apply 
to  fresh  and  further  remissions  of  taxes  of 
1,666.0002.  Adding  that  surplus,  which 
there  would  have  been,  in  the  absence  of 
disturbing  circumstances,  to  the  deficiency 
I  hare  now  to  present,  the  total  difference 
on  the  account  against  the  Exchequer 
amonnts  to  no  less  than  4,506,0002.  Well, 
then.  Sir,  that  is  the  total  difference  against 
the  Exchequer,  and  the  total  sum  for  which 
we  have  to  provide,  without  taking  the 


surplus  into  account  at  all,  is  2,840,0002. 
Under  these  circumstances  it  will  be  for 
the  Committee  to  consider  in  what  manner 
this  deficiency  shall  be  made  up. 

Now,  Sir,  in  the  first  place,  I  trust  that 
the  Committee  will  not  consent  to  make  up 
any  portion  of  this  deficiency  by  interfer- 
ing with  those  reductions  of  taxation  which 
have  acquired  the  force  of  law,  although 
they  have  not  yet  taken  actual  effect.  The 
amount  of  those  reductions  is  considerable. 
They  reach  for  the  year  1854-5,  in  round 
numbers,  1,500,0002.  There  is  also  upon 
the  soap  duties,  on  which  there  was  a 
small  receipt  at  the  commencement  of  last 
year,  a  loss  of  140,0002.  And  while  I  am 
touching  on  the  soap  duties,  it  may  be  as 
well  to  state  to  the  Committee,  to  show 
that  reduction  of  establishment  does  not 
always  unduly  lag  behind  reduction  of  tax- 
ation— it  may  be  as  well  to  state  to  you, 
in  consequence  of  the  change  with  respect 
to  the  soap  duties,  and  in  consequence  of 
the  change  in  system  with  respect  to  the 
post'horse  duty,  which  this  House  was 
pleased  to  adopt  last  year,  there  has  been 
a  reduction  on  the  establishment  of  the 
Inland  Revenue  Department,  amounting 
to  no  less  than  30,0002.  a  year.  It  was 
thought  proper  to  place  a  portion  of  the 
staff  to  watch  the  effect  of  the  spirit  duty, 
but  the  permanent  reduction,  distinct  from 
that  temporary  arrangement,  reaches  the 
considerable  sum  of  30,0002.  a  year.  There 
is  a  loss  upon  soap,  which  1  may  call  the 
residue  of  the  duty  on  soap,  of  140,0002. 
The  reduction  of  Ad,  per  lb.  on  the  duty 
on  tea,  which  will  take  effect  on  the  5th  of 
April  next,  will  cause  a  loss  to  the  revenue 
of  950,0002.  The  amount  of  relief  given 
by  the  charges  on  the  assessed  taxes,  which 
will  likewise  take  effect  on  the  5th  of  April, 
will  be  344,0002.,  and  the  measure  devised 
last  year  by  my  noble  Friend  the  Post- 
roaster  General,  for  the  purpose  of  effecting 
a  most  beneficial  change  in  colonial  post- 
age, will  occasion  a  reduction  of  40,0002. 
The  whole  amount  of  relief  from  taxes 
now  in  force,  which  the  public  will  enjoy 
between  the  5th  of  April,  1854,  and  the 
5th  of  April,  1855,  in  consequence  of  the 
measures  you  adopted  last  year,  and  the 
votes  you  came  to,  reaches  the  sum  of 
1 ,474,0002.  Note  also,  that  what  you  would 
recover  if  you  were  to  retrace  your  steps  is 
1,002,0002.  But,  as  I  have  said  already, 
I  will  not  attempt  to  argue  that  question, 
for  I  feel  well  persuaded,  whatever  other 
course  you  may  think  it  proper  to  adopt, 
you  will  not  retrace  the  steps  you  entered 
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on  last  year*  so  far.  at  least,  as  tbe  present 
measures  and  the  demands  of  the  present 
exigency  are  concerned.  I  must  now  ex- 
press my  hope  that  the  Committee,  if  it  is 
determined  not  to  withdraw  the  boons 
which  last  year  it  promised,  and  which  it 
cannot  withdraw  without  serious  disturb- 
ance to  trade,  and  great  discomfort  to  a 
multitude  of  individuals — I  must  express 
my  hope  that  the  Committee  will  support 
the  Government  in  standing  by  those 
branches  of  public  revenue  which  exist 
and  are  available.  We  do  not  think  it 
consistent  with  our  public  duty,  in  the 
present  state  of  Europe,  under  existing 
circumstances  at  home  and  abroad,  and 
with  such  figures  as  I  have  now  laid  before 
you,  to  propose  to  you  to  part  with  any 
branch  or  any  sensible  part  of  any  branch 
of  existing  public  revenue. 

Well,  then.  Sir,  if  money  must  be  had, 
is  it  to  be  had  by  increasing  duties  on 
other  articles  ?  If  you  are  determined  not 
to  repeal  the  laws  of  last  year,  and  if  you 
are  likewise  determined  not  to  part  with 
any  income  you  now  have,  would  it  be 
right,  do  you  think,  at  the  present  moment 
to  increase  the  rates  of  duty  on  articles  of 
consumption  in  the  branches  of  Customs 
and  Excise,  or  to  replace  those  duties,  or 
any  of  those  duties,  which  during  recent 
years  you  have  abolished  ?  I  cannot  doubt 
the  answer  of  the  Committee  will  be  in  the 
negative.  The  answer  of  the  Government 
is,  that  we  ought  not  to  take  that  course. 
But,  at  the  same  time,  while  I  give  that 
answer  on  my  own  behalf  and  on  the  part 
of  my  colleagues,  with  the  clearest  con- 
Tiction  of  its  justice,  it  is  impossible,  I 
think,  to  put  out  of  view  the  contingencies 
which  must  necessarily  attend  upon  the 
prolongation  of  the  war  on  which  we  have 
now  entered.  I  cannot,  so  far  as  the  views 
of  the  Government  are  concerned,  hold  out 
to  this  Committee  any  reasonable  expecta- 
tion that  if,  which  God  forbid  !  the  struggle 
we  are  now  entering  upon  should  be  pro- 
longed for  years,  it  would  be  in  our  power  to 
secure  for  all  those  articles  which  have  re- 
cently been  relieved  from  duty,  a  continuance 
—a  permanent  continuance  of  that  immu- 
nity. I  fear,  Sir,  all  we  can  say  with  respect 
to  those  objects  of  indirect  taxation,  as  com- 
pared with  those  of  direct  Uxation,  is  that 
which  the  Cyclops  said  to  Ulysses,  when 
bo  gave  the  promise  of  this  privilege,  that 
he  would  devour  him  the  last.  This  is  a 
matter  which  the  Committee  cannot  put 
out  of  view.  I  speak  strongly,  and  with 
the  clearest  conviction;  but  we  cannot  and 
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do  not  advise  you  to  add  one  farthing  to 
the  indirect  taxation  of  the  country.  There 
is  another  proposition  to  which  I  anticipate 
the  ready  assent  of  the  Committee.    We 
have  entered  on  a  great  struggle ;  but  we 
have  entered  upon  it  under  favourable  cir- 
cumstances.    We  have  proposed  to  you  to 
make  great  efforts,  and  you  have  nobly 
and    cheerfully  backed    our    proposition. 
You  have  already  by  vote  added  very  nearly 
40,000  men  to  the  ^establishments  of  the 
country  ;  and,  taking  into  view  tbe  changes 
which  have  actually  taken  effect  in  the  re- 
turn of  soldiers  from  the  Colonies,  and  tbe 
reductions  which  might  be  made,  in  the 
present  state  of  Ireland,  in  the  amount  of 
the  constabulary  force  there,  but  which  aro 
not  made  in  order  to  render  our  military 
forces  disposable  to  the   utmost  possible 
extent,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  the  virtual 
addition  to  our  forces  by  sea  and  land,  jis 
compared  with  the  number  twelve  months 
ago,  nearly  reaches  50,000  men.    This, 
Sir,  looks  like  an  intention  of  carrying  on 
war  with  vigour.     The  wish  and  hope  of 
the  Government  is,  that  it  may  bo  said 
with  regard  to  this  war — that  it  may  bo 
truly  said  of  the  people  of  England— what 
was  not,  perhaps,  so  truly  said  by  a  coar- 
tier  and   great   poet,    Dryden,  of   King 
Charles  II. —  '      • 

"  He  without  fear  a  dangerous  war  pursues, 
Which  without  rashness  he  began  before." 

That,  we  trust,  will  be  the  motto  of  the 
people  of  England ;  and  we  have  the  ad* 
vantage  that  the  sentiments  of  Europe, 
and,  I  trust,  the  might  of  Europe,  are 
with  us.  These  circumstances,  although 
I  am  not  sanguine — although  it  would  be 
the  wildest  presumption  in  any  man  to  pre- 
tend to  say,  when  the  ravages  of  war  have 
once  begun,  where  and  at  what  point  they 
will  be  stayed — yet  these  circumstances,  I 
say,  justify  us  in  cherishing  the  hope  that 
possibly  this  may  not  be  a  prolonged 
struggle.  I  will  not  go  further  than  the 
modest  epithet  I  have  used,  that  possibly 
this  may  not  be  a  prolonged  straggle. 
But,  as  long  as  that  possibility  remains, 
the  Committee  will  agree  with  me  in 
thinking  it  not  wise,  in  the  endeavour 
to  supply  the  wants  of  the  countiy,  to 
do  it  by  a  series  of  measures  which  shall 
worry  different  classes  and  different  in- 
terests, different  trades  and  different  indos- 
tries,  disturbing  everybody's  calculations 
and  operations,  adding  100,0001.  to  in- 
come here,  200,000^.  there,  and  300,000^. 
somewhere  else.  I  am  sure  tlie  Commit* 
tee  will  agree  with  the  GoTcrnmenty  that 
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18  not  the  course  which  the  present  ezi- 
genCT  requires.     And  whaterer  we  do,  I 
take  it  further  for  granted,  that  we  are  to 
endearour  to  do  it  with  a  minimum  distur- 
hance  to  trade  and  industry.     But  there  is 
one  great  question  which  it  is  impossible 
for  me  to  pass  bj  without  notice.     Is  it 
right  that  we  should  ourselves  make  a  re« 
solute  endeavour  to  meet  the  charges  of 
this  coming  war,  or  would  it  be  just,  would 
it  be  manly,  would  it  be  worthy  of  the 
wealth  and  power  of  England,  that  we 
should  charge   those   burthens  upon  our 
posterity  ?     I  am  convinced,  Sir,  that  at 
the  present  moment  there  is,  both  in  this 
House  and  throughout  the  country,  a  strong 
opinion  that  to  resort  to  the  money  market 
for  a  loan  would  be  a  course  not  required 
by  our  necessities,  and  therefore  unworthy 
of  our  character.     Sir,  it  may  be  that  the 
demand  I  am  now  about  to  make  upon  the 
Committee — God  grant  it  may  be  other- 
wise ! — ^but  it  may  prove,  it  is  but  the  first 
of  such  a  series  of  demands,     I,  there- 
fore, do  not  speak  simply,  I  frankly  own, 
with  respect  to  the  present  occasion.     It 
18  impossible  for   the  Government — it  is 
impossible  for  this  House — it  is  impossible 
for  the  country  to  give  any  absolute  pledge 
or  to  record  any  immovable  resolution  that 
the  expenses  of  the  war  shall  be  borne 
bj  additions  to  taxation  ;  but  yet  it  is  pos* 
sible  for  us  to  do  tbi&*-to  put  a  stout 
heart  upon  the  matter,  and  to  determine 
that  so  long  as  those  burthens  are  com- 
patible with  the  principle,  and  so  long  as 
the  supply  necessary  for  the  service  of  the 
year  can  be  raised  within  the  year,  so  long 
we  will  not  resort  to  any  systems  of  loans. 
I  wish  earnestly  and  emphatically  to  dwell 
upon  this  subject,  because  wo  are  only  upon 
the  threshold  of  a  war,  and  because  I  feel 
this,  that  if  any  small  amount  of  incon- 
Tenience  were  to  induce  us  to  deviate  from 
the  course  I  have  just  presumed  to  state, 
we  should  not  be  acting  worthy  of  ourselves 
or  of  our  country.     Sir,  the  reasons  against 
resorting  to  the  money  market,  the  rea- 
sons against  charging  these  expenses  upon 
posterity,  are  too  many  and  too  grave  to 
allow  us  to  follow  that  course.     I  do  not 
presume  to  lay  down  laws  for  other  coun- 
tries.     There  is    no  country,    however, 
which  has  played  so  deeply  at  this  dan- 
gerous game  as  England  has  done — there 
is  no  country  which  has  mortgaged  the 
industry  of  future  generations  to  so  fearful 
an  amount.     If  I  am  told  that  there  are 
coDTeniences,  and  no  doubt  there  are  five 
hundred  conveniencesy  in  having  three  per 


cent  stock,  into  which  men  can  buy,  and 
out  of  which  they  can  sell,  I  grant  there 
are  such,  but  I  think  you  have  ample  scope 
for  all  these  conveniences  as  long  as  you 
have  750,000,000^.  of  Consols.  Sir,  as  there 
are  economical  reasons,  so  there  are  moral 
reasons,  both  of  which,  I  trust,  will  induce 
this  country,  and  induce  this  House,  as. long 
as  it  is  possible,  to  maintain  the  policy — the 
sound  and  honest  policy — of  providing  sup- 
plies for  the  wars  in  which  we  engage.  It 
may  be  very  well  for  other  States  to  pursue 
a  different  course.  It  is  not  for  us  to  lay 
down  rules  for  them.  Take,  for  instance, 
the  example  of  America — America  without 
deb t-^— America  with  a  standing  surplus  ; 
nothing  could  be  more  unusual — nothing 
could  be  more  intelligible-^than  the  way  in- 
which,  when  she  annexes  portions  of  ter- 
ritory to  her  own,  at  the  cost  of  a  war, 
she  raises  a  loan  to  defray  the  expenses 
of  that  war,  because,  according  to  every 
rational  principle  of  taxation,  she  knows 
what  she  has  to  deal  with.  She  does  not 
enter  into  English  politics  and  calculation. 
She  reckons  upon  her  expenditure  exceed- 
ing her  means  for  two  or  three  years,  but 
she  knows  that  it  will  be  overtaken  by  the 
standing  surplus  of  her  income  above  her 
expenditure ;  and  consequently,  she  avoids, 
and  very  wisely  avoids,  disturbing  her  sys- 
tem of  taxation  in  order  to  meet  a  passing 
change,  with  reference  to  the  cost  of  such 
war.  The  same  doctrine,  no  doubt,  ap- 
plies to  other  countries.  Take,  for  in- 
stance, our  great  and  powerful  neighbour, 
France,  The  debt  of  France,  although  it 
is  considerable,  is  not  to  be  compared  for 
a  moment  to  the  debt  of  England.  Indeed, 
I  am  sorry  to  say,  such  is  our  sad  pre- 
eminence in  respect  to  public  debt,  that  I 
believe  we  far  exceed,  not  only  any  one 
country,  but  all  the  countries  of  the  world 
put  together,  in  the  amount  of  our  debt. 
Any  man  who  has  had  to  do  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  finances  of  the  country^ 
must  feel  how  many  sore  evils  it  has  given 
rise  to — how  many  grievous  burthens  you 
are  compelled  to  keep  upon  the  people, 
because  of  the  demands  of  the  enormous, 
almost  overpowering  maw  of  our  debt — 
how  many  good  works  you  are  obliged  to 
defer,  or  if  commenced  brought  to  a  stand 
— how  you  are  obliged  to  narrow,  and  pare, 
and  cut  down  the  assistance  you  are  desi- 
rous of  offering  to  civilised  and  honest  pur- 
suits, because  of  the  immense  and  crush- 
ing weight  of  this  great,  permanent,  and 
standing  debt.  Sir,  we  should  incur  a 
great  and  serious  responsibility  were  we 
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voluntarily  to  add  to  the  amount  of  that 
debt,  and  I  am  convinced  that  the  Com- 
mittee is  not  prepared  at  the  present  time 
to  make  an  addition  to  that  burthen,  and 
I  trust  they  will  not  be  prepared  at  any 
time  to  take  a  course  so  pregnant  with 
evil  to  the  interests  of  the  country.  Sir, 
the  principle  has  been  supported  by  po- 
litical economists  of  the  greatest  reputa- 
tion.    These  are  the  words  of  Mr.  Mill : — 

"  If  capital  taken  in  loans  is  abstracted  from 
funds  either  engaged  in  production  or  destined 
to  be  employed  in  it,  their  diversion  from  that 
purpose  is  equivalent  to  taking  the  amount  from 
the  wages  of  the  labouring  classes." 

And  no  doubt,  without  at  all  endeavouring 
to  entangle  the  Committee  in  abstract  ar- 
guments of  political  economy,  I  believe 
there  is  much  truth  in  the  allegations  of 
those  who  say  that  if  you  raise  war  sup- 
plies by  new  taxes,  you  make  each  man  take 
his  share  for  himself  out  of  the  surplus  of 
his  income  over  his  expenditure ;  but  if,  on 
the  contrary,  you  go  into  the  market  for  a 
loan,  you  act  directly  and  to  the  full  extent 
upon  that  portion  of  capital  which  is  imme- 
diately available  for  the  promotion  of  trade. 
In  the  one  case,  you  get  a  large  portion  of 
what  you  want  out  of  a  superfluity  of  ca- 
pital ;  in  the  other  case — though  I  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  circuitously  the  same  ef- 
fect would  not  ultimately  be  produced  in 
each  case — you  go  directly  to  that  fountain- 
head  where  money  is  supplied,  upon  which 
in  a  great  degree  the  activity  of  trade  and 
the  cheapness  of  productions  must  depend. 
But,  Sir,  in  a  less  scientific  point  of  view, 
I  beg  the  Committee  to  listen  to  what  Mr. 
M'Culloch  says  on  this  important  subject 
in  his  work  on  taxation.  He  discusses  the 
immense  waste  that  attends  upon  all  bor- 
rowed expenditure,  and  inquires  into  the 
best  mode  of  meeting  that  calamity.  He 
says: — 

**  There  are  no  means  whatever  by  which  the 
profusion  and  waste  occasioned  by  a  war  can  be 
counteracted,  except  by  the  industry  and  economy 
of  individuals ;  and  to  make  these  virtues  be  prac- 
tised, individuals  should  be  made  fully  sensible 
of  the  influence  of  war  expenditure  over  their  own 
private  fortunes.  The  radical  defect  of  the  bor- 
rowing system  consists  in  its  deceiving  the  public 
on  this  point,  and  in  its  making  no  sudden  en- 
croachments on  their  comforts.  Its  approaches 
are  gradual  and  aRnost  unperceived.  It  requires 
only  small  immediate  sacrifices,  but  it  never  re- 
linquishes what  it  has  once  gained,  while  the  ne- 
cessity for  fresh  sacrifices,  arising  from  their  own 
ambition,  injustice,  and  folly,  as  well  as  from  those 
of  their  neighbours,  continues  as  great  as  ever. 
Such  a  system  is  essentially  delusive  and  treacher- 
ous. It  occasions  the  imposition  of  tax  afler  tax, 
'ardly  one  of  which  is  ever  again  repealed,  so  that 
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before  the  public  are  awakened  fh>m  their  trance, 
and  made  aware  of  their  actual  condition,  their 
property  and  industry  are  probably  encumbered 
with  a  much  larger  permanent  payment  on  se- 
count  of  the  interest  of  the  public  debt  than 
would  have  been  required,  had  they  submitted  to 
it  at  once,  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  war." 

Sir,  I  confess  that  that  reason  is  perfectly 
sound  and  satisfactory,  and  that,  irrespec- 
tive of  other  considerations,  it  is  perfectly 
true  to  say  of  the  system  of  raising  funds 
necessary  for  wars  by  loans,  that  it  prac- 
tises wholesale  systematic  continued  decep* 
tion  upon  the  people.     Under  such  a  sys- 
tem the  people  do  not  really  know  what  tbey 
are  doing.  The  consequences  are  ^djoumed 
into  a  far  future.  What  is  desirable  is  that 
they  should  know  the  price  they  are  called 
upon  to  pay  for  the  benefits  they  expect, 
or  the  sacrifices  they  think  fit  to  make  in 
order  that  that  which  they  do  they  may  do 
on  intelligent  and  reasonable  grounds,  not 
deluding  themselves   at   the  cost  of  be- 
queathing a  charge  on  posterity.     Sir,  I 
do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  it  seems  to  me, 
that  if  the  economical  and  political  reasons 
are  strong  for  the  adoption  of  that  policy, 
not  less  strong  are  the  moral  reasons.  The 
expenses  of  a  war  are  the  moral  check 
which  it  has  pleased  the  Almighty  to  im- 
pose upon  the  ambition  and  the  lust  of 
conquest  that  are  inherent   in  so  many 
nations.    There  is  pomp  and  circumstance, 
there  is  glory  and  excitement  about  war, 
which,  notwithstanding  the  miseries  it  en- 
tails, invests  it  with  charms  in  the  eyes  of 
the  community,  and  tends  to  blind  men  to 
those  evils  to  a  fearful  and  dangerous  de- 
gree.   The  necessity  of  meeting  from  year 
to  year  the  expenditure  which  it  entails  is  a 
salutary  and  a  wholesome  check,  making 
them  feel  what  they  are  about,  and  making 
them  measure  the  cost  of  the  benefit  upon 
which  they  may  calculate.     It  is  by  these 
means  that  they  may  be  led  and  brought 
to  address  themselves  to  a  war  policy  as 
rational  and  intelligent  beings,  and  may  be 
induced  to  keep  their  eye  well  fixed  both 
upon  the  necessity  of  the  war  into  which 
they  are  about  to  enter,  and  their  deter- 
mination of  availing  themselves  of  the  first 
and  earliest  prospects  of    concluding  an 
honourable  peace. 

Well,  Sir,  having  stated  under  their 
various  heads  what  it  is  the  Government 
cannot  recommend  the  Committee  to  do, 
and  what  it  is  we  feel  convinced  the  Com- 
mittee will  not  do,  there  cannot,  I  think, 
be  much  doubt  remaining  on  the  mind  of 
any  man  as  to  that  which  the  Government 
will  propose,  nor,  I  think,  as  to  that  to 
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which  the  Committee  will  approve.  Sir, 
when,  in  the  month  of  April  last,  in  dis- 
cussing the  suhject  of  the  income  tax,  I 
referred  to  the  immense  results  which 
directly  and  indirectly  it  had  achieved  at 
that  time — to  the  immense  direct  addition 
which  it  made  to  the  resonrces  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, and  to  the  indirect  and  collateral 
effect  which  it  appears  to  have  had  in  in- 
vigorating the  whole  of  our  financial  sys- 
tem— and  when  I  ventured  to  state  to  the 
Committee  that  this  was  the  great  engine 
which  you  must  look  to  use  in  the  event 
of  European  necessities,  I  had  not  a  shade 
of  serious  apprehension  as  to  the  earliness 
of  the  period  at  which  I  was  to  call  upon 
the  Committee  to  give  effect  to  those 
views.  But  it  is  true  that  you  have  here 
a  mighty  engine — an  engine  which  you 
may  use  to  an  extent  almost  equal  —  I 
will  not  say  almost  equal,  but  to  an  extent 
equal  to  a  great  part  of  what  any  war  can 
demand,  and  an  engine  which  is  well  equal, 
and  more  than  equal,  to  the  issue  to  which 
we  now  propose  to  apply  it.  Sir,  the  esti- 
mated receipts  from  the  income  tax  at  the 
present  rate  for  the  next  year  I  have  taken 
at  6,275,0002.  In  that  sum  is  included  a 
small  amount  of  arrears  properly  belong- 
ing to  the  present  year — perhaps  from 
100,0002.  to  150,0002.  — but  which  will 
not  have  been  levied  before  the  5th  of 
April,  and  which  we  hope  to  overtake  in 
the  next  year.  The  proposal  which  the 
Government  will  make  has  in  view  the  re- 
pairing  the  deficiency  upon  the  income,  as 
compared  with  the  expenditure,  according 
to  my  estioiate  amounting  to  2,840,0002., 
and  likewise  of  providing  that  moderate 
margin  which,  upon  the  Estimates,  it  is 
the  wisdom  as  well  as  the  pleasure  of  this 
House  usually  to  provide.  I  propose.  Sir, 
then,  on  the  part  of  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment, that  we  should  increase  the  income 
tax  by  one-half,  and  should  levy  the  whole 
addition  for  and  in  respect  of  the  first 
moiety  of  the  year — in  other  words,  that 
we  should  double  the  income  tax  for  half 
a  year.  Now,  Sir,  it  may,  perhaps,  be 
thought,  that  ouv  more  obvious  course  of 
proceeding  would  have  been  to  raise  the 
rate  of  income  tax  by  a  smaller  amount 
for  the  whole  year.  But  I  have  already 
stated  to  the  Committee  that  in  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  we  now  stand  it  is 
impossible  for  us  to  form  a  reasonable  esti- 
mate of  what  will  be  the  future  cost  of 
the  warlike  operations,  upon  the  scale  on 
which  they  are  now  contemplated,  in  the 
event    of    the    contest   being    prolonged 


throughout  the  year.  I  wish  the  Com- 
mittee, therefore,  distinctly  to  understand 
that  we  cannot  guarantee  that  the  funds 
for  which  we  now  ask  will  suffice  to  carry 
on  the  active  operations  of  war  during 
twelve  months,  and,  therefore,  not  being 
able  to  look  forward  to  so  long  a  period, 
we  have  thought  it  best  to  propose  that 
the  addition  which  it  is  now  intended  to 
make  to  the  charge  should  be  an  addition 
to  be  levied  off  the  income  of  the  country, 
in  respect  only  of  the  first  portion  of  the 
year.  Several  reasons  justify  this  course. 
The  effect  of  that  scheme  will  be  as  fol- 
lows:— In  the  first  place,  that  it  is  the 
only  measure  by  which  it  will  be  in  our 
power  to  raise  the  'whole  additional  sum 
required  within  the  year.  The  Committee 
will  please  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  levy- 
ing of  direct  taxation  is  always  six  or  nine 
months  in  airear  of  the  period  to  which 
the  tax  applies.  When  you  enact  an  in- 
creased duty  upon  spirits,  from  the  moment 
you  have  voted  the  duty  the  tax  takes 
effect,  and  perhaps  within  a  week  or  a 
fortnight,  or  a  few  weeks  at  any  rate, 
some  of  the  proceeds  will  find  their  way 
into  the  Exchequer.  But  when  you  enact 
an  increase  of  the  income  tax,  that  in- 
crease begins  to  be  chargeable  for  a  period, 
which  period  commences  on  the  6th  of 
April,  and  there  cannot  be  any  money 
levied  under  the  authority  of  such  a  vote 
of  yours  until  the  quarter  between  the 
10th  of  October  and  the  5th  of  January. 
It  is,  therefore,  only  by  laying  the  in- 
crease of  the  tax  upon  the  first  moiety 
of  the  year  that  we  can  possibly  levy 
it  within  the  year.  But,  Sir,  that  is  not 
the  only  reason  that  has  impelled  us  to 
the  course  we  have  resolved  upon.  I 
have  already  stated  to  you  that  we  think 
it  our  duty  to  levy  upon  the  space  I  have 
mentioned,  and  to  leave  the  question  un- 
prejudiced as  to  the  further  augmentation 
of  taxes,  in  case  the  war  expenditure  should 
unhappily  require  it.  If,  therefore,  I  wero 
now  to  propose  to  double  the  income  tax 
for  the  whole  year — to  raise  the  rate  of  the 
income  tax  for  the  whole  year — I  must  ne- 
cessarily do  one  of  two  things,  either  of 
which  would  bo  highly  objectionable.  On 
the  one  hand,  if  the  Government  asked  you 
to  give  us  a  very  large  increase  of  the  income 
tax  foi  the  whole  year,  then  we  should  ask 
for  a  legal  authority  to  levy  an  amount  of 
money  which  i  t  is  possi ble  we  may  not  require. 
But,  if,  on  the  other  hand,  wo  ask  you  to 
levy  the  income  tax  for  the  whole  year, 
but  to  give  us  an  amount  only  sufficient 
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to  ooTer  the  present  deficiency,  then  we 
should  he  in  the  difficuUj  that  we  might 
▼ery  prohahly  be  compelled  to  come  to  you 
again,  and  ask  you  again  to  alter  the  vote 
of  the  income  tax  in  respect  of  the  first 
moiety  of  the  year,  which  you  ha?e  already 
altered  once.  Therefore,  Sir,  the  course 
which  I  recommend  is  much  the  simplest 
course  ;  it  is  a  course  which  will  gi? e  the 
fullest  effect  to  the  principle  of  levying 
the  tax  within  the  year,  and  will  at  the 
same  time  most  fully  preserve  the  control 
of  the  House  of  Control,  that  the  proposal 
which  I  make  should  take  the  form  which 
1  have  given  it,  namely,  the  form  of  dou- 
bling the  income  tax  for  the  half  year.  The 
form  of  the  enactment  will  be  very  simple 
— that  the  rate  of  income  tax  (I  am  not 
using  the  technical  language  of  the  Reso- 
lution), that  the  rate  of  income  tax,  grant- 
ed by  the  authority  of  the  Act  of  last  Ses- 
sion shall  be  raised  from  7d,  to  lO^d.  in 
the  pound  ;  and  that  the  whole  of  the 
moiety  so  added  to  the  tax  shall  be  so 
leviable  in  respect  of  the  year  in  the  first 
half-year.  Sir,  I  will  now  state  what  will 
be  the.  fiscal  results  of  that  proposed 
addition  to  the  income  tax.  As  I  have 
before  stated,  irrespective  of  any  change 
in  the  law,  the  income  tax  from  April, 
1854,  to  April,  1855,  would  yield  the 
sum  of  6,275,0002.  The  moiety  of  that 
sum  of  6,275,0002.  would  be  3,137,5002. 
But,  then,  in  the  case  of  the  income  tax, 
the  expenses  of  collection  vary  inversely  as 
in  the  case  of  indirect  taxes.  By  in- 
creasing the  amount  of  indirect  taxation, 
you  generally  increase  the  expense  of  col- 
lection. In  the  case  of  the  income  tax,  if 
you  increase  the  tax  you  diminish  the  per- 
centage of  the  cost  of  collection.  The 
reason  is  obvious,  the  sources  of  supply  are 
not  diminished  ;  the  assessments  are  the 
same ;  the  taxpayers  are  the  same,  and 
you  collect  the  larger  amount  at  the  same 
cost  as  the  smaller.  It  is  true  that  some 
part  of  the  expenses  of  raising  the  tax 
being  defrayed  by  percentage,  there  would 
be  of  course  a  certain  augmentation  in 
those  expenses ;  but  upon  the  whole,  the 
effect  is,  that  by  adding  a  moiety  to  the 
tax  you  add  somewhat  more  than  a  moiety 
to  the  amount  actually  raised.  The 
proceeds  of  the  tax,  as  I  have  taken 
it,  would  amount  to  3,307,0002.  If  you 
add  that  sum  to  the  6,275,0002.  which  I 
liave  already  estimated  as  the  proceeds  of 
the  tax  under  the  present  mode,  you  will 
^nd  that  it  gives  for  the  whole  produce  of 
?  tax,  from  April,  1854,  to  April,  1855, 
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the  sum  of  9,582,0002.  Now,  Sir,  it  is  a 
very  simple  matter  to  rectify  the  general 
balance  of  income  and  expenditure.  As 
I  stated  before,  the  income  for  the  year 
1854-5  I  estimated  at  53,349,0001.  I 
now  propose  to  augment  that  income  by 
an  addition  to  the  income  tax  which  will 
yield  3,307,000/.,  so  that  the  totol  income 
of  the  country,  if  it  should  please  the 
Committee  and  the  House  to  adopt  that 
proposal,  will  be  56,656,0002.  The  ex- 
penditure, on  the  other  band,  as  estimated, 
stands  at  56,189,0002.  So  that  there 
will  be,  by  way  of  provision  for  the  services 
of  the  year,  a  sum  amounting  to  the  whole 
estimated  expenditure,  and  likewise  a  small 
surplus  in  hand,  of  467,0002.  The  Com- 
mittee will  perhaps  allow  me  to  restate 
briefiy  the  objects  I  purpose  effecting  bj 
the  arrangement  which  I  have  endeavoured 
to  explain.  They  are  simply  these  : — 
First,  to  raise  the  whole  sum  required 
within  the  year;  secondly,  to  vrmd  all 
risk  of  again  disturbing  the  rate  of  the 
income  tax  for  the  first  moiety  of  the  year; 
and,  thirdly,  to  confine  the  demand  of  in- 
creased taxation  strictly  to  the  services 
which  we  have  in  hand.  Sir,  I  have 
stated  to  the  Committee  that  the  Goveni* 
ment  are  not  of  opinion  that  it  would  be 
compatible  with  their  duty  to  propose, 
under  the  present  circumstances  of  the 
country,  to  surrender  or  sensibly  to  impair 
any  branch  of  the  present  revenue. 

There  are  various  snbjecto  that  have  been 
discussed,  and  in  which  portions  of  the  pub- 
lic or  the  entire  public  may  feel  a  deep 
interest,  and  some  of  which  it  would  have 
been  my  pleasure  and  satisfaction  to  have 
submitted  to  this  Committee,  had  the  eir- 
cumstances  of  the  oonntry  permitted  me 
to  take  such  a  course.  But,  as  matters 
now  stand,  we  feel  it  our  duty  to  bold  by 
the  revenue  as  it  at  present  existe.  But 
there  is  one  change  which  is  a  matter  of 
interest  to  the  commercial  community,  and 
to  which  it  is  right  that  I  should  advert, 
because  it  is  a  change  which,  while  it  may 
afford,  upon  the  whole,  I  trust  not  an  in« 
considerable  relief  to  those,  or  some  of 
those,  whom  it  affects,  yet  it  will  not,  I 
think,  be  attended  with  loss  to  the  Ex- 
chequer. I  refer  to  the  case  of  stamps 
which  are  chargeable  upon  bills  of  ex* 
change.  I  need  not  detail  to  the  Com* 
mittee  the  state  of  the  law  with  regard  to 
that  very  important  subject.  U  hks  been 
placed  clearly  before  the  publie  in  conse- 
quence of  one  or  more  cases  which  have 
recently  been  brought   before  the  courts 
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of  law.      Suffice  it  to  say  that  it  is  most 
unsatisfactory,  and  demands  the  adoption 
of   some    altered    proTision.      We    hare 
thought  fit  up   to    the   present   time  to 
charge  hills   of  exchange  drawn  at  home 
with  a  stamp  duty,  and  to  exempt  all  hills 
which  are  drawn  abroad.     Although  they 
come  into  this  country — although  they  are 
negotiated  in  this  country-— although  they 
act  as  instruments  of  credit  and  circulate 
in  this  country — yet  they  circulate  free  of 
stamp  duty.      This  is  not  the  policy  of 
other  States.      France  has  applied — and, 
so  far  as  I  can  discern,  has  rationally  ap- 
plied— a  uniform  system  of  stamp  to  all 
bills  of  exchange,  whether  they  are  home 
drawn  or  whether  they  are  foreign  drawn. 
But  this  is  not  by  any  means  an  abstract 
question.     As  the  matter  now  stands  we 
have  reason   to  belicTe   that  the  law  is 
evaded,  and   that  the  Exchequer  is   de- 
frauded by  dishonest  persons,  who,  when 
drawing  bills  at  home  for  purely  domestic 
purposes,   date    those  bills    abroad,   and 
thereby  escape  the  stamp  duty.     But  the 
evil  that  is  sustained  by  the  Exchequer  is 
a  very  small  part  of  the  mischief.     The 
serious  part  of  it  is  this — that  those  bills 
get  into  circulation — that  they   are  dis- 
counted by  one  person  and  another,  and 
thus  pass  from  hand  to  hand.     They  come 
into  circulation  with    foreign    dates    and 
foreign  places  printed  upon  them,  and  get 
into  the  hands  of  persons  who  cannot  possi- 
bly know  anything  of  their  origin,  and  these 
persons,  if  they  have  occcasion  to  sue  the 
acceptor  of  such  bills,  find  that  in  law  the 
security  is  good  for  nothing.     It  is  im- 
possible to  leave  the  law  in  such  a  state  as 
that  without  seriously  impairing  the  tone 
of  credit  in  the  great  mercantile  circles  of 
this  country.      There  is  another  reason 
why  it  is  most  desirable  to  alter  this  law, 
and  that  is  the  extreme  ine'quality  and  the 
extreme  impolicy  of  the  present  stamp  du- 
ties on  bills  of  exchange.      The  law  is 

'  constructed  upon  the  principle  of  laying 
upon  small  bills  of  exchange  an  almost 
prohibitory  amount  of  duty,  whilst  upon 
bills  of  large  amounts  it  lays  a  duty  that 
is  scarcely  sensible  at  all ;  so  that,  while 
persons  who  deal  with  large  sums  of  money 
scarcely  feel  the  bill  stamp,  the  person 
who  uses  capital  in  very  small  amounts  is 
almost  entirely  precluded  from  the  use  of 

this  convenient  machinery  for  credit.     A 
bill  of  the  amount  of  less  than  20l.-*that 

is,  a  bill  of  between  51.  and  201. — is  liable 
to  pay  a  stamp  duty  of  Is,  6d.,  and,  sup- 

Josing  it  to  be  a  bill  for  121.  IO5.,  and  its 
uration  to  be  for  two  months,  that  amounts 


to  the  rate  of  125.  per  cent  for  the  two 
months,  or  3/.  12«.  6d.  per  cent  per  an- 
num.    The  effect  of  the  bill  stamp  upon 
bills  of  that  amount  is  about  double  the 
rate  of  interest  that  a  person  would  have 
to  pay  for  the  money.     If  he  pays  at  the 
rate  of  31. 12$.  fid.  for  the  stamp,  and  three 
or  four  per  cent  for  the  money,  he  is  using 
money  that  costs  him  six  or  seven  per  cent. 
As  you  move  upwards  the  amount  of  the 
burden  becomes  less  and  less,  but  it  is  a 
serious   burden;   it  is  a  burden  of  more 
than  one  per  cent  per  annum  until  you  pass 
bills  of  1601.  each.     That  is  hardly  recon- 
cilable with  justice  to  those  whose  credit 
may  be  perfectly  good — whose  business 
may  be  as  sound  as  that  of  the  wealthiest 
house  in  London — who  may  be  as  prudent 
as  any  banker  or  capitalist  in  the  country, 
and  who  yet  may  be  precluded  from  avail- 
ing themselves  of  this  most  valuable  re- 
source.    The  proposal  that  will  be  made  is 
this :  I  propose  to  adopt  an  od  valorem 
scale,  in  lieu  of  the  present  scale,  at  the 
rate  of  3d.  for  each  25L,  or  Is.  for  each 
100^  upon  short  bills ;  and  at  the  rate  of 
4d.  for  each  251. ;  and  It.  4d.  for  each 
100^.  on  long  bills.     I   propose  to  carry 
out  the  scale  with  varying  intervals ;  the 
whole  measure  shall  be  laid   before  the 
Committee  in  the  form  of  a  Resolution  in 
the  course  of  a  few  days,  and  I  propose  to 
carry  the  scale  upwards  to  5,0002.     I  do 
not  know  that  it  is  worth  while  to  carry  it 
any  further.     I   propose  to  abolish  alto* 
gether  the  distinction  that  now  exists  be- 
tween home-drawn  and  foreign-drawn  bills, 
and  to  make  them  pay  precisely  the  same 
rate  of  stamp  duty.     I  also  propose,  for 
the  convenience  of  the  commnnity-^and  a 
very  great  convenience  I  believe  it  will  be — 
not  to  adopt  the  system  which  is  enforced 
in   some  foreign   countries   of  impressing 
stamps.    The  effect  of  that  system  is,  that 
the  holder  of  the  bill  before  he  can  issue 
it  is  obliged  to  carry  it  to  the  public  office, 
where  he  must  have  it  stamped,  and  then 
he  may  issue  it.    Instead  of  taking  him  to 
the  public  office,  we  propose  to  take  the 
public  office  to  him,  by  permitting  and, 
indeed,  requiring  him  to  use  that  simple 
invention,    the    adhesive    stamp.     Those 
stamps  people  can  keep  by  them,  and  there 
will  therefore  be  no  obstruction  whatever 
to  the  course  of  trade  by  the  adoption  of 
this  proposition.     It  is  important,  with  re- 
gard to  the  convenience  of  a  largo  class  of 
persons,  to  consider  the  time  that  may  be 
occupied  in  the  preparation  of  dies  for  this 
purpose.     The  time  so  occupied  is  always 
considerable,  especially  because  it  is  not 
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within  the  competence  of  the  rerenue  de- 
partment, compatihle  with  law,  to  make 
those  dies  until  they  can  he  made  under 
full  legal  authority.  Eyery  exertion  shall 
be  made  to  expedite  that  process ;  but  I 
do  not  expect  that  this  change  in  stamps 
upon  bills  of  exchange  will  take  effect 
until  the  5th  of  July  in  the  present  year. 
If  it  can  be  done  at  an  earlier  date,  with 
such  notice  to  the  parties  as  is  convenient, 
It  shall  be  done,  but,  as  1  am  at  present 
advised,  I  am  doubtful  whether  it  can  be 
accomplished  previous  to  the  date  I  have 
mentioned.  I  will  now  briefly  state  to  the 
Committee  how  this  change  will  affect  this 
branch  of  the  revenue.  The  revenue  for  the 
3'ear  ending  upon  April  the  5th,  1853,  from 
stamps  upon  bills  of  exchange  amounted 
to  555,0002.  As  near  as  we  can  tell  the 
average  rate  of  the  present  duty — although 
it  is  most  unequally  distributed  —  it  is 
Is.  6c2.  per  cent ;  we  propose  to  equalise  it 
at  the  rate  of  Is.  per  cent.  I  may  say 
generally  that  the  effect  of  this  change  will 
be  to  lower  the  rate  of  duty  upon  all  bills 
of  exchange  of  amounts  less  than  1,000^, 
and  to  raise  it  somewhat  in  amount  upon 
those  above  1,0002.  Estimating,  then,  the 
future  income  at  the  rate  of  is.,  instead 
of  Is,  6d.  per  cent  would  give  a  revenue 
of  434,0002. ;  but  I  have  no  doubt  that 
the  effect  of  this  law — as  it  will  make  a 
system  applicable  to  small  amounts  of 
money  which  hitherto  almost  entirely,  but 
not  quite,  has  been  inapplicable  to  them 
i— will  be  to  draw  a  good  deal  of  capital 
into  action  in  this  form,  which  hitherto 
has  been  dormant ;  and  I  consequently  an- 
ticipate that  a  considerable  accession  to  the 
revenue  will  take  place  from  the  issue  of  a 
larger  number  of  stamps  upon  bills  of  ex- 
change for  small  amounts.  From  that 
source  I  anticipate  an  increase  of  60,0002. ; 
I  will  allow  50,0002.  for  the  proceeds  of 
the  stamps  on  foreign  bills  of  exchange, 
and  these  sums  added  together  will  give  a 
total  revenue  of  544,0002.,  which  is  within 
a  trifling  sum — a  sum  of  ll,0002.~-of  the 
revenue  at  present  derived  from  that  source. 
There  is  only  one  other  subject  on  which 
I  have  to  trouble  the  Committee ;  it  is  one 
that  does  not  require  me  fortunately  to 
trouble  them  at  any  length.  I  shall  lay 
ttpon  the  table  to-night  a  Resolution, 
having  reference  to  the  income  tax,  and 
intending  to  give  effect  to  the  proposal  I 
have  stated,  but  I  have  also  given  notice 
on  the  Votes  that  I  intend  to  ask  the 
House  of  Commons  to-night  for  a  Vote  of 
1,750,0002.  of  Exchequer  bills,  and  this 
Vote  will  require  from  me  a  few  words  of 
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explanation.  The  Committee  are  awore 
that  the  balances  in  the  Exchequer  are 
low  at  the  present  moment.  I  must  con- 
fess that  I  do  not  think  that  that  is  au  un- 
fortunate circumstance,  taken  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  occurrences  that  arc  going 
on,  and  the  demands  that  are  made  upon 
us.  I  am  afraid  that  if  there  bad  been 
4,000,000/.  or  5,000,0001.  in  the  Ezcbe- 
quer  over  and  above  what  was  required  for 
the  public  service,  there  might  have  been 
a  strong  temptation  to  say,  "  we  will  raise 
money  by  taxes  for  the  war  expenditure 
when  it  is  wanted,  but  here  are  those  ba- 
lances, that  are  lying  perfectly  idle ;  let  us 
apply  them  in  the  first  place."  Whether 
that  temptation  would  have  been  a  strong 
one  or  would  have  been  a  weak  one,  it  has, 
however,  been  removed ;  and  at  present  the 
balances  are  in  such  a  condition,  that  al- 
though we  could  have  gone  on  perfectly 
well  supposing  no  extraordinary  demands 
had  been  made  upon  us  for  military  expen- 
diture, yet  in  consequence  of  those  de- 
mands they  would  require  somewhat  to  be 
replenished.  We  shall  ask  for  an  addition 
to  the  income  of  the  country  amply  suffi- 
cient to  cover  the  deficiencies  that  are  nov 
estimated ;  but  I  also  think  that  we  shall 
not  realise  the  income  derivable  from  that 
addition  of  revenue  until  towards  Christ- 
mas. While,  on  the  othor  hand,  the  ex- 
penditure for  which  we  have  to  provide,  or 
at  least  a  large  portion  of  it,  is  an  expen- 
diture that  must  be  felt  in  the  next  quar- 
ter, or  in  the  following  quarter.  We 
therefore  thought  it  prudent — and  I  think 
the  Committee  will  have  no  doubt  of 
the  prudence  of  it-^to  ask  for  power, 
to  be  exercised  in  case  of  need,  to  make 
a  moderate  issue  of  Exchequer  bills. 
At  the  same  time  I  think  it  is  very 
important  to  remove  misapprehension  on 
the  subject,  because  there  is  a  natural 
jealousy  about  making  additions  to  the  un- 
funded debt.  I  must  confess  that,  if  it^ 
were  compatible  with  other  objects,  I  think 
it  should  be  the  great  object  of  a  sound 
financial  policy  to  effect  a  reduction  of  that 
debt.  1  am  therefore  perfectly  desirous 
that  the  Committee  should  understand, 
when  the  authority  baa  been  given  to  raise 
1,750,0002.  by  Exchequer  bills,  that  I  now 
ask  that  as  an  authority  that  will  onlj 
be  exercised  to  such  an  extent  as  MJ 
be  found  convenient  for  the  public  service. 
I  do  not  expect  that  it  will  be  found  ne- 
cessary to  exercise  that  power  to  the  full 
extent,  but  probably  it  may  be  necessary 
to  exercise  it  in  part ;  but  if  it  should  be 
exercised  to  the  full  extent,  and  if  every 
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farthing  I  ask  for  authority  to  isBue  should 
be  issued  in  consequence,  I  wish  the  Com- 
mittee to  understand  that  the  unfunded 
debt  after  the  foil  exercise  of  that  power 
will  only  stand  at  the  point  it  stood  at 
twelye  months  ago.  At  that  period  the 
unfunded  debt  amounted  in  round  numbers 
to  17,750,000^;  at  the  present  moment 
the  unfunded  debt  amounts  in  round  num- 
bers to  16,000,000i.— large  purchases  of 
Exchequer  bills  having  been  effected  from 
various  sources,  chiefly  by  the  National 
Debt  Commissioners,  during  the  last  year, 
and  400,0002.  having  been  exchanged  for 
permanent  Exchequer  bonds.  That  being 
so,  I  simply  propose  to  take  power  to  fill 
up  the  margin  which  I  have  already  cre- 
ated, and  I  will  make  in  no  case  any  ad- 
dition.'except,  perhaps,  to  the  extent  of 
10,0001.  or  20.0001.  to  the  amount  of  the 
unfunded  debt,  in  consequence  of  the  mea- 
sure I  now  propose. 

I  do  not  think,  Sir,  the  Committee  have 
any  reason  to  be  dissatisfied  with  the  state 
of  the  public  credit  as  indicated  by  the  con- 
dition of  the  unfunded  debt.  It  is  quite 
true  that  it  has  been  found  necessary  to 
make  a  great  increase  in  the  i'ate  of  in- 
terest upon  Exchequer  bills.  At  present 
the  rate  of  interest  upon  Exchequer  bills 
is  2d.  a  day,  that  is,  in  round  numbers, 
3  per  cent  per  annum ;  at  this  time  last 
year,  or,  at  least,  a  little  later,  the  interest 
on  Exchequer  bills  was  only  at  the  rate  of 
Id.  a  day,  or  1^  per  cent  per  annum.  It 
has  doubled  in  the  interval,  owing  to  the 
great  pressure  upon  the  money  market. 
But  the  increase  of  interest  has  not  been 
confined  to  this  country — the  same  increase 
has  taken  place  in  Franco.  In  France 
twelve  months  ago  the  Bone  de  Trisar, 
which  correspond  to  our  Exchequer  bills 
at  short  dates,  bore  1|  per  cent  interest — 
they  now  bear  3  per  cent;  the  long  bills  in 
France  were  twelve  months  ago  at  3  per 
cent,  and  they  are  now,  I  believe,  at  5^ 
per  cent ;  and  the  Exchequer  bills  that  are 
floating  in  this  country  have,  until  within 
the  last  two  or  three  days,  carried  a  pre- 
mium of  from  19f.  to  22s. ,  being  at  the 
rate  of  3  per  cent  per  annum.  These  Ex- 
chequer bills  that  I  now  ask  the  Committee 
to  authorise  the  Government  to  issue  are 
in  reality  what  the  other  Exchequer  bills 
falsely  purport  to  be,  that  is,  they  are 
Supply  Exchequer  bills.  The  mass  of 
unfunded  debt  still  goes  by  the  name  of 
Supply  Exchequer  bills,  though  they  have 
no  connection  with  supply  at  all.  They 
constitute  a  debt  permanent  in  itself,  but 
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the  obligations  of  which  are  renewable 
from  year  to  year.  When  under  a  regular 
Sessional  Act  you  issue  authority  to  raise 
so  many  millions  on  Exchequer  bills,  you 
do  so  not  to  pay  them  when  they  become 
due,  but  to  replace  them  with  other  Exche* 
quer  bills.  But  these  are  Exchequer  bills 
of  a  different  class ;  they  will  be  issued  in 
anticipation  of  supplies  for  which  you  shall 
have  given  authority;  and  when  the  sup- 
plies shall  come  in,  and  when  the  Exche- 
quer bills  shall  have  run  for  their  appointed 
term,  they  will  be  paid  out  of  the  supplies 
when  they  are  realised,  and  no  more  will 
be  heard  of  them.  That  is  the  case  with 
respect  to  the  Exchequer  bills,  but  they 
are  connected  with  a  subject  to  which  I 
adverted  when  I  commeneed  what  I  had 
to  say,  on  which  some  information  is  due 
from  me  to  the  Committee.  You  will  no 
doubt  desire  to  know  the  situation  in  which 
the  public  financially  stand  with  relation 
to  an  operation,  abortive  in  respect  to  its 
main  parts,  which  was  last  year  attempted 
on  the  public  debt.  The  Committee  are 
aware  that  the  commutation  of  stocks 
which  it  was  proposed  to  effect  succeeded 
only  to  an  insignificant  extent.  The  whole 
amount  of  new  security  created  in  conse- 
quence of  the  commutation,  was  about 
3,500,0002.;  but  of  the  main  stock  that 
was  to  be  compulsorily  paid  off,  unless 
commuted  under  the  Act  of  last  Session, 
8,000,0001.  have  been,  or  will  be,  present- 
ed for  payment ;  and  the  public  balances, 
which,  as  I  have  said,  are  low,  whereas 
twelve  months  ago  they  were  high,  have 
been  employed  in  paying  off  those  minor 
stocks,  and  will  be  employed  in  paying  off 
what  remains  to  be  liquidated  from  them 
on  the  5th  of  April,  together  with  supply- 
ing what  will  be  necessary  for  another  use- 
ful operation,  namely,  the  liquidation  of  a 
debt  that  was  charged  some  time  ago  upon 
the  landed  revenues  of  the  Crown.  It  is 
not  possible  for  me  to  give  the  Committee 
a  precise  and  accurate  statement  of  the 
cost  upon  the  one  hand,  and  the  saving 
upon  the  other,  connected  with  these  ope- 
rations. I  can  present  to  you  the  saving, 
but  I  cannot  precisely  present  to  you  the 
set-off  against  that  saving.  The  saving 
stands  as  follows: — Annual  diminution  of 
charge  by  stocks  paid  off  in  June,  1 853, 
186,0002. ;  annual  diminution  of  charge 
by  stocks  to  be  paid  off  in  April  next, 
63,0002.  The  saving  effected  by  the  liqui- 
dation of  the  debt  charged  upon  the  land 
revenues  of  the  Crown  which  was  paid  off 
out  of  the  public  balances  is  27,000/. ;  the 
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taTiDgs  effected  bj  the  eztineiioB  of  ra- 
rioas  minor  charges  in  the  details  of  those 
operations  is  9,0002. ;  and  the  total  saving 
is  285,000{.  ;  hot,  mainlj  in  consequence 
of  the  large  drain  upon  the  pablic  balances, 
it  has  been  necessarj  to  applj  the  sinking 
fand  monej,  which  would  otherwise  be 
available  for  the  purchase  of  stock,  to  a 
considerable  extent  towards  the  redemp- 
tion of  deficiencj  bills.  I  think  that 
2,300,00r>{.  has  been  alreadj  applied  in 
that  manner,  and  a  farther  sum  will  be  so 
applied,  so  that  the  Committee  and  the 
country  must  take,  as  a  set-off  against  the 
saving  I  have  shown,  the  amount  of  divi- 
dend payable  upon  the  stocks  which  would 
otherwise  have  been  extinguished.  It  is 
impossible  to  saj  to  what  amount  that 
saving  would  have  reached  ;  but  so  far  as 
the  application  of  those  surpluses  have  at 
present  gone,  or  can  now  be  foreseen,  it 
would  amount  to  about  102,0002.  I  think 
it  is  possible  that  it  may  be  necessary  to 
make  a  further  similar  application  to  the 
oztent  of  from  1,500,0002.  to  2,000,0002. ; 
and,  if  so,  I  ought  to  add  50,0002.  to  the 
102,0002.  as  a  set-off  against  the  saving 
by  the  extinction  of  stocks.  If,  therefore, 
I  take  it  at  152,0002.,  that  will  leave  a 
total  net  and  permanent  saving,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  employment  of  the  public 
balances,  qnder  the  Act  of  last  year,  of 
133,0002.  per  annum.  I  stated  last  year, 
that  I  thought,  however  unfavourably  cir- 
cumstances might  go,  there  could  not  be 
much  less  than  a  permanent  saving  of 
100,0002.  a  year.  And  so  far  as  I  am 
able  to  correct  that  statement  by  expe- 
rience at  this  time,  I  shall  now  put  it  down 
at  133,0002. 

The  proposition  I  have  made  involving 
some  considerations  of  policy  that  require 
a  great  deal  of  reference  to  detail,  has  led 
me  into  a  statement  of  considerable  length; 
but  the  Committee  will,  I  know,  compre- 
hend that  they  are  capable  of  being  summed 
up  in  a  few  words.  Setting  aside  the  col- 
lateral measure  respecting  the  bill  stamps, 
and  some  other  questions  of  great  interest 
to  various  classes^euch  as  the  question 
with  respect  to  the  refining  of  sugar,  upon 
which  I  propose  to  declare  the  intentions 
of  the  Government  on  some  day  after  Eas- 
ter. Setting  aside  those  secondary  and 
collateral  points,  my  proposal  is  this: — 
I  would  propose  simply  in  the  first  place, 
that  you  agree  to  double  the  first  half- 
year's  payment  of  the  income  tax  in  re- 
spect to  the  year  1854-5  ;  and  that  you 
should  make  provision  for  the  interval  that 
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must  elapse  before  the  tax  is  actually 
levied,  by  the  issue  of  Exchequer  bills, 
which  issue  is  to  be  within  the  amount  of 
1,750,0002.,  and  which  Exchequer  bills,  if 
issued,  will  be  paid  out  of  the  growing 
produce  of  the  revenue.  We  have  sought. 
Sir,  in  this  proposal  to  meet  the  obliga- 
tions which  were,  as  we  thought,  attached 
to  us  as  a  Government.  We  have  sought 
to  make  a  competent  provision  for  the 
immediate  exigencies  of  the  country  ;  and 
for  carrying  out  the  operations  that  are  in 
prospect  with  vigour.  We  have  sought 
also  to  leave  the  House  of  Commons  the 
greatest  possible  control  over  the  pablic 
expenditure,  and  have  placed  ourselves  in 
such  a  position,  that  if  the  operations  of 
the  war  should  be  prolonged,  it  will  be 
necessary  for  us  again  to  come  before  you, 
and  ask  you  further  to  enlarge  the  re- 
sources of  the  Exchequer.  If  that  neces- 
sity shall  arise.  Sir,  we  shall  come  again 
with  the  same  confidence  with  which  we 
now  make  our  demand  ;  and  we  are  satis- 
fied that  it  will  be  the  opinion  of  -Parlia- 
ment that  in  thus  proposing  a  measure 
which  is  adequate  for  the  needs  which 
have  been  made  the  subject  of  reasonable 
calculation,  and  in  leaving  for  a  future 
period  of  the  Session  any  measure  that 
may  be  required  for  further  needs  then 
emerging,  we  have  taken  the  course  that 
is  most  agreeable  to  our  own  position  and 
duties  as  the  Ministers  in  a  constitutional 
country,  which  is  most  for  the  interest  of 
the  people  of  this  country,  and  which  we 
are  satisfied  will  not  tend  to  any  forfeiture 
of  the  approval  or  confidence  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  Sir,  I  now  propose  to  put 
the  Resolution  with  respect  to  the  Exche- 
quer bills.  With  respect  to  the  income  tax 
Resolution,  I  propose  that  the  Committee 
of  Ways  and  Means  shall  sit  again,  for  the 
purpose  of  receiving  it,  on  Monday  next. 

The  Resolution  that  1.750.000*2.  Exche- 
quer bills  be  voted  having  been  read  by  the 
Chairman, 

Mr.  E.  ball  said,  that  in  reference  to  the 
proposed  increased  income  tax,  payable  in 
April,  he  thought  it  unfair  that  the  whole  in- 
crease should  be  made  payable  in  the  first 
half-year.  Supposing  a  tradesman,  or  a  mer- 
chant, had  returned  his  income  last  year  at 
2,0002.,  he  would  have  to  pay  the  increased 
rate  in  April  of  the  present  year,  when,  in 
fact,  his  income  might  have  fallen  to  1 ,0002. 

The  CHANCELLOR  op  the  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  he  was  not  suro  that  the  hon« 
Gentleman  was  precisely  aware  of  the 
mode  in   which   the  income  tax    assess- 
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nient  was  levied.  Every  asseesment  was 
made  annually,  but  the  tax  was  levied  in 
two  moieties.  The  assessment  would  re- 
main precisely  the  same,  and  it  would  be 
levied  upon  precisely  the  same  basis  as  at 
present,  only  that  it  would  be  10|d.,  in* 
stead  of  7d, — and  7d,  instead  of  5d, — due 
in  respect  of  the  whole  year,  not  to  be  paid 
in  two  equal  payments  of  5\d.f  but  in  one 
payment  of  7d,,  and  the  next  of  3^d, 

Mb.  HUME  said,  he  thought  the  Com- 
mittee must  have  heard  with  great  satis- 
faction the  statement  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman,  who  had  laid  the  facts  before 
them  with  great  clearness.    He  would  only 
remark  on   the  speech  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  as  another  step  in  the  removal 
of  indirect  taxation,  and  he  should  refer  to 
it  by  and   by  as  a  ground  for  a  further 
reduction  of  indirect  taxation  which  would 
not  entail  any  loss  of  revenue,   while  it 
would  confer  great  benefits  both  on  con^ 
Burners  and  producers.     As  to  the  expen- 
diture proposed  he  would  say  nothing,  as 
he  was  willing  to  adopt  the  statements  of 
the  Government,   who,  he   believed,  had 
acted  wisely  in  proposing  an  addition  for 
the  year  only,  leaving  the  wants  of  the 
ensuing  year  to  be  dealt  with  in  the  next 
Session  of  Parliament.      He  had   hoped 
that  the  Government  intended  to  levy  the 
property   tax    upon   incomes   of   a   lower 
amount  even  than  at  present.     He  was 
clearly  of  opinion  that  all  real  property 
should  be  charged,  and  that  all   incomes 
down  to  501.  or  601.  a  vear  should   be 
brought  within  the  scope  of  the  tax.     He 
hoped    the  Government  would  reconsider 
that  proposition.     He  wished  to  make  a 
remark  upon  the  eagerness  which  people 
had  displayed  in  behalf  of  ^ur  going  to 
war.     Before  that  House  had  had  an  op- 
portunity of  calculating   the   expense   or 
estimating  the  other   evils   which   would 
attend  the  struggle,  meetinga  of  corporate 
bodies  were  held  in  different  towns,  and 
resolutions  of  a  strong  character  passed, 
for  the  purpose  of  urging  upon  the  Go- 
vernment the  propriety  and  duty  of  preci- 
pitating a  sanguinary  contest.    It  was  only 
fair  that  persons  in  those  towns  who  were 
thus  anxious  for  war,  and  who  clamoured 
for  it  without  any  adequate  knowledge  of 
the  circumstances^  and  who  were  utterly 
incapable  of  forming  a  sound  opinion  upon 
it,  should  be  called  upon  to  pay  towards 
defraying  the  expenses  of  the  war.     With 
the  exception  he  had  mentioned,  he  con- 
sidered the  steps  indicated  by  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 


chequer perfectly  satisfactory.  He  congra- 
tulated the  right  hon.  Gentleman  upon 
his  proposal  to  relieve  the  community  by 
equalising  the  duties  upon  bills  of  ex- 
change ;  but  there  was  another  tax  which 
he  (Mr.  Hume)  regretted  had  not  been 
attended  to,  the  tax  upon  insurances  of  all 
kinds.  He  could  prove  that,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  present  duty  on  insurances, 
not  one-third  of  the  property  of  this  coun- 
try that  ought  to  be  insured  was  in  that 
condition.  The  duty  was  a  tax  upon  pru- 
dence and  frugality ;  it  ought  to  be  as  light 
as  possible,  in  order  that  the  principle  of 
insurance  might  be  generally  taken  advan- 
tage of,  so  that  the  working  man  might 
insure  even  his  tools  against  danger,  and 
that  at  the  least  every  householder  might 
participate  in  its  benefits.  The  difficulty 
of  insurance  ought  to  be  mitigated  as  much 
as  possible.  At  present  a  man  hnd  to  pay 
1«.  6d.  for  the  insurance  and  Ss,  for  a 
Crown  duty,  which  made  the  tax  a  very 
heavy  one.  He  trusted  his  right  hon. 
Friend  would  take  this  matter  also  into 
his  consideration  at  the  earliest  convenient 
period.  In  a  system  of  taxation,  wherever 
exceptions  were  made,  injustice  was  perpe- 
trated. There  were  exceptions,  for  example, 
made  in  behalf  of  a  certain  class  of  property 
which  was  not  liable  to  the  payment  of  the 
insurance  duties.  He  did  not  see  the  jus- 
tice of  inflicting  an  impost  upon  manufac- 
turers' property  and  exempting  the  property 
of  agriculturists.  On  the  same  wise  prin- 
ciple that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
was  about  to  apply  to  bills  of  exchange— 
namely,  the  uniform  rate— he  (Mr.  Hume) 
called  upon  him  to  remedy  tho  evils  that 
existed  with  regard  to  life  and  fire  insur- 
ances. He  would  not,  at  that  time,  allude 
to  other  duties,  such  as  that  on  paper, 
which,  he  contended,  might  be  remitted 
without  a  loss  to  the  revenue ;  but  he  cer- 
tainly wished  this  particular  tax  modified, 
as  its  continuance  in  its  present  form  dis- 
couraged persons  from  insuring  their  pro- 
perty, and,  of  course,  subjected  them  to  a 
large  amount  of  unnecessary  risk.  He 
also  wished,  before  sitting  down,  to  suggest 
that  the  Government  should  apply  taxation 
in  such  a  way,  as  to  extend  it,  as  far  as 
possible,  to  all  real  property,  no  matter 
how  small  in  value. 

Sir  henry  WILLOUGHBY  said,  he 
hoped  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  would 
afford  some  explanation  to  the  Committee 
with  regard  to  the  Resolution  on  the  table, 
namely,  fer  the  issue  of  1,750,000^  in  Ex- 
chequer bills.     The  right  lion.  Gentleman 
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said,  that  there  would  he  a  surplus  of  ahout 
2,854.0002.  on  the  year  1853;  and  the 
question  he  (Sir  H.  Willoughbj)  wished  to 
put  was,  had  we  increased  the  national 
debt  in  the  year  1853 — had  any  new  three 
per  cent,  stock  been  created  ?  He  asked 
this  question,  because  from  a  paper  on  the 
table  of  the  House,  it  appeared  that 
1,274,0002.  of  fresh  stock  had  been 
created,  383,0002.  of  it  in  May  last,  and 
891,0002.  in  the  autumn  of  that  year. 
That  was  a  very  important  circumstance, 
because  it  was  perfectly  illusory  to  talk  of 
surpluses  if  the  national  debt  was  being 
increased.  Again,  the  debt  had  been  in- 
creased without  that  House  being  aware 
of  it ;  and  he  called  upon  the  hon.  Member 
for  Montrose  (Mr.  Hume)  to  observe  the 
manner  in  which  the  increase  had  taken 
place.  The  Commissioners  for  the  Reduc- 
tion of  the  National  Debt  had  last  year 
authorised  a  certain  sum  of  money  belong- 
ing to  the  savings  banks,  amounting  to 
nearly  1,200,0002.,  to  be  invested  in  Ex- 
chequer bills.  He  trusted  that  the  Com- 
mittee would  mark  that  fact.  At  the  time 
when  the  right  hon.  Oentleman  most  un- 
wisely reduced  the 'interest  on  these  bills 
to  lc2.  per  day,  the  premium  fell,  and  they 
became  very  nearly  at  a  discount.  The 
effect  of  the  measure  was  to  shake  the 
confidence  of  holders  of  this  species  of 
security;  but  the  fact  was,  that  the 
1,200,0002.  to  which  he  had  referred,  had 
been  converted  into  Exchequer  bills ;  and 
what  was  the  process  by  which  it  was  done  ? 
A  clause  in  an  Act  of  Parliament,  the 
4th  Will,  IV.  sect.  25,  gave  the  Commis- 
sioners for  the  Reduction  of  the  National 
Debt  a  power  of  changing  the  savings-bank 
money  from  Exchequer  bills  into  stock, 
and  vice  tend;  and  then  there  was  a 
power  of  increasing  the  debt,  according 
to  the  number  of  Exchequer  bills  that 
were  held.  The  consequence  was  this, 
that  1,200,0002.  of  the  three  per  cent, 
stock  had  been  created  in  the  year  1853. 
What,  therefore,  was  the  use  of  that 
House  granting  any  more  Exchequer 
bills;  for  they  would  have  just  the  same 
thing  done  over  again,  and  the  same  re- 
sult attained,  through  the  tortuous  process 
which  he  had  stated  ?  He  quite  agreed  in 
the  proposal  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the 
war  by  the  votes  granted  in  each  year; 
but  what  he  objected  to  was,  the  creation 
of  additions  to  the  debt  such  as  he  had 
described,  by  an  indirect  and  unconstitu- 
tional process,  and  without  the  knowledge 
'f  the  House  of  CommonSi  thereby  involv- 
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ing  the  whole  financial  operations  of  the 
country  in  ro^'stery.  If  they  wanted  to 
increase  the  debt,  let  it  be  done  directly 
and  openly.  This  point  went  to  the  very 
root  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman's  finan- 
cial statement,  and  it  ought  therefore  to 
receive  full  explanation.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  the  University 
of  Cambridge  (Mr.  Goulburn)  had  years 
ago  pointed  out  the  enormous  evil  which 
transactions  of  this  nature  inflicted  on  the 
savings  banks.  He  would  now  abstain 
from  entering  into  other  questions  touched 
upon  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
because  he  would  have  other  opportunities 
of  expressing  his  opinions  upon  them. 

Mk.  W.  WILLIAMS  said,  he  gave  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  every  credit 
for  the  means  he  had  suggested  for  raising 
the  necessary  surplus  for  carrying  on  the 
impending  war,  but  he  must  remark  that 
the  course  pursued  by  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman was  very  different  to  that  pursued 
by  Mr.  Pitt  at  the  commencement  of  the 
last  war.  Jn  the  latter  case  the  levying 
of  taxes  for  the  purposes  of  carrying  on  the 
war  was  postponed  for  between  four  and 
five  years,  and  the  consequence  was,  that 
between  100,000,0002.  and  200,000,0002. 
were  added  to  the  national  debt,  which 
the  people  of  the  present  day  and  their  pos- 
terity had  to  pay.  In  the  year  1797,  before 
the  war  taxes  were  laid  on,  34,000,0002. 
were  borrowed,  though  only  17,000,0002. 
were  actually  received.  He  (Mr.  Williams) 
should  not  have  risen  to  address  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  present  occasion,  if  it  had 
not  been  to  remind  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman that  he  had  promised  last  Sesaion 
to  extend  the  legacy  duty  to  tithes,  and 
he  (Mr.  WiLUams)  expected  that  proposi- 
tion would  nave  been  carried  into  effect 
now.  He  had  also  understood  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  to  propose  to  extend  the 
probate  duty  to  real  property ;  and,  had 
those  two  points  been  brought  forward  now 
as  part  of  the  Budget,  he  believed  nearlj 
all  the  increase  proposed  in  the  income  tax 
might  have  been  dispensed  with.  In  the 
absence,  however,  of  extended  legacy  and 
probate  duties,  he  highly  approved  the 
course  pursued  by  the  right  hon.  Gentle* 
man  in  raising  the  addition  required  in  the 
revenue  by  an  increase  of  the  income  tax, 
instead  of  interfering  with  the  reductions 
made  upon  important  articles  of  consamp- 
tion  in  the  Budget  of  last  year. 

Mft.  HENLEY  said,  he  did  not  rise  to 
offer  any  observations  upon  the  general 
features  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  *s 
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plan,  but  merely  to  draw  the  attention  of 
the  Committee  to  one  portion  of  it  only, 
that  referring  to  the  issue  of  1,750,0002. 
in  Exchequer  bills.     The  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman had  laid  down  the  proposition  that 
it  was  of  great  advantage  to  a  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  to  have  no  money  in  his 
pocket  at  a  time  when  he  expected  a  heavy 
demand  for  it.  Now,  well  knowing  in  what 
financial  school  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
had   studied,   he  (Mr.  Henley)  confessed 
that  he  was  rather  staggered  at  the^  re- 
mark, for  he  had  a  clear  recollection  that 
when  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel  took  the 
management  of  the  finances  of  the  coun- 
try in  the  dilapidated  state  in  which  they 
were  handed  over  to  him  in  1841,  by  Gen- 
tlemen some  of  whom  were  now  sitting  on 
the  Treasury  bench,  if  there  was  one  point 
upon  which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  laid 
greater  stress  than  another,  it  was,  that 
the  Government  should  ke'ep  a  balance  in 
the  Exchequer,  in  order  to  render  them 
not  only  independent  of  circumstances,  but 
also  independent  of  the  Bank  of  England. 
He  had  a  perfect  recollection  of  the  stress 
that  great  statesman  laid  upon  this  point, 
and   the  efforts  he  made,  with  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge  (Mr.  Goulburn)  as 
his  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  to  put 
the  Exchequer  balances  in  a  satisfactory 
state  in  this  respect.     What  was  the  po- 
sition in  which  we  now  stood  ?  For  reasons 
which  seemed  good  to  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman, the  balances  in  the  Exchequer  had 
been  cut  down  to  what  he  had  termed  an 
inconvenient  amount.     That  was  his  own 
confession,  and  to   remedy  this  state   of 
things  he  asked  the  Committee  to  grant 
him  first  a  tentporary  supply — it  remained 
to  be  seen  whether  that  would  be  tempo- 
rary or  permanent — by  the  issue  of  Ex- 
chequer bills  to  be  paid  off  when  the  money 
came   in  at  Christmns  next.     Of  course 
he  (Mr.  Henley)  did  not  understand  how 
the  balances  in  the  Exchequer  would  be 
affected  by  the  process  ;  but  in  the  mean- 
time the  expenditure  would  be  going  on 
pari  p€U8U  with  the  issue,  consequently 
the  surpluses  in  the  Exchequer  could  not 
be  expected  to  differ  very  much  from  what 
they  were  at  present.  Be  that  as  it  might, 
however,  it  appeared  that  on  account  of 
the  low  point  to  which  the  finances  were 
brought,  and  the  smaU  balance  remaining 
in  the  Exchequer,  the  country  was  now  to 
be  punished  by  having  to  pay  a  double 
income  tax  on  the  half  year.    [  The  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  intimated  dis- 


sent.] The  right  hon.  Gentleman  shook 
his  head.  But  he  (Mr.  Henley)  took  it 
that  if  the  receipts  came  in  in  the  ordinary 
way,  the  balances  remaining  in  the  Ex- 
chequer would  have  tided  him  over  that 
period  without  having  to  issue  1,750,0002. 
in  Exchequer  bills,  and  require  the  coun- 
try to  pay  two  half-years'  income  tax  in 
one,  for  that  was  what  the  right  hon.  Gen* 
tleman*s  proposition  really  amounted  to. 
Last  year  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  com- 
plained that  he  was  so  overwhelmed  with 
the  money  he  had  in  the  Exchequer  that  it 
was  absolutely  necessary  to  resort  to  some 
extraordinary  means  to  get  rid  of  it.  Well, 
be  had  succeeded  in  getting  rid  of  it,  and 
what  was  the  result  ?  Neither  more  nor 
less  than  this — he  proposed  to  issue  Ex- 
chequer bills  to  the  amount  of  1,750,0002., 
and  the  community  would  have  to  pay  by 
next  Christmas  an  amount  of  income  tax 
that  ought  to  have  been  spread  over  an- 
other half-year.  If  they  proceeded  in 
this  course,  therefore,  he  apprehended  the 
country  would  continuously  feel  the  evils 
and  inconveniences  which  were  attendant 
upon  the  operation  of  cutting  down  the 
balances  in  the  Exchequer.  With  regard 
to  the  general  propositions  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman,  some  of  his  statements 
were  undoubtedly  sound.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  had  said  that  those  classes  who 
had  urged  the  Government  to  go  to  war 
ought  to  sustain  the  pressure  of  the  in- 
creased expenditure.  That  was  a  very 
sound  principle,  but  he  did  not  think  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  in  his  scheme  had 
consistently  adhered  to  it,  because  the 
extra  taxation  which  it  was  proposed  to 
impose  would  fall  on  a  limited  number  of 
individuals,  and  the  result  would  be,  that 
those  parties  who  had  been  most  clamorous 
for  the  war  would  in  no  sense  have  to  bear 
their  fair  share  of  its  burdens. 

Mr.  GLYN  said,  he  must  remind  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman.  (Mr.  Henley)  that 
the  Exchequer  balances  to  which  he  had 
referred  had  been  applied  to  reducing  the 
floating  debt,  and  what  was  now  asked  for 
was  simply  that  a  portion  of  that  floating 
debt  should  be  revived.  He  could  see  no 
good  whatever  in  keeping  large  balances  on 
hand ;  it  obstructed  commerce  while  it  di- 
minished the  currency ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  great  saving  was  effected  to  the 
country  by  reducing  the  interest  payable 
on  the  floating  debt.  His  object,  however, 
in  rising  was  not  so  much  to  comment 
upon  the  observations  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  opposite,  as  to  direct  attention 
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to  the  operation  of  the  Gurrencj  Act  of 
1844.  It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  we 
were  about  to  engage  in  a  long  and  ardu- 
ous contest  for  the  first  time  under  the 
operation  of  that  Act,  and  he  must  con- 
fess, he  for  one  did  not  feel  quite  secure, 
in  this  state  of  things.  He  was  perfectly 
aware  that  the  resources  of  the-  country 
were  larger  now  than  probably  they  ever 
were  at  any  previous  time  ;  but,  neverthe- 
less, he  could  not  help  feeling  that  the 
operation  of  that  Act  upon  the  commerce 
of  the  country,  combined  with  the  obvious 
drains  which  must  be  made  upon  the  re- 
sources  of  this  country  for  foreign  pur- 
poses, was  a  state  of  things  which  should 
be  looked  to  with  some  degree  of  appre- 
hension. By  that  Act  a  limit  was  put 
upon  the  currency  of  the  country,  or,  in 
other  words,  the  issues  of  the  Bank  of 
England  were  restricted  to  a  particular 
amount,  while  large  issues  which  before 
had  been  at  the  disposal  of  the  joint-stock 
and  country  banks  were  altogether  with- 
drawn from  the  use  of  the  country.  By 
the  operation  of  that  Act  the  circulation 
of  the  country  banks  was  fixed  at  a  certain 
amount,  and  a  very  considerable  reduction 
had  taken  place  in  the  amount  of  those 
fixed  issues  —  namely,  about  700,000/. 
Now,  as  tiie  machinery  of  the  Act  pro- 
vided the  mode  by  which  this  reduction 
miglit  be  replaced,  he  could  not  see  any 
reason  why  the  Government  should  not 
avail  itself  of  the  opportunity  which  it 
now  had  of  replacing  this  700,000^ — a 
very  large  sum  in  connection  with  fixed 
issues  —  thereby  increasing  that  amount 
not  to  the  Bank  of  England,  but  to  the 
public  treasury.  Ho  would  not  detain 
the  Committee  any  longer,  but  he  hoped 
that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  would  turn 
his  attention  to  this  point,  which  present- 
ed a  means  by  which  he  might  assist  his 
finances  rather  than  otherwise. 

Mr.  VANCE  said,  that  as  one  of  the 
merchants  of  that  House,  he  objected  to 
the  operation  which  would  result  from  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman's   proposition   with 
regard  to  Exchequer  bills.      That  opera- 
tion would  fall,  by  his  legislation,  heavily 
upon  one  class  of  holders,  and  that  class 
**•"  one  not  best  able  to  bear  the  loss.    No 
the   Chancellor  of   the   Exchequer 
rare  that  the  drawer  of  a  bill  of 
;e   had   the    entire   profit   of   the 
transaction,    and    those    parties 
irhom  it  circulated  afterwards  had 
s  a  small  rate  of  interest  upon  the 
unt  —  or  a  small  commission.     Now, 

Mr.  Glyn 


in  Ireland  with  regard  {o  bills  of  exchange 
that  rule  was  observed  —  the  drawer  paid 
for  the  stamp,  and  among  all  other  parties 
the  bill  circulated  without  any  charge, 
except  the  ordinary  charge  of  transfer. 
But  take,  for  instance,  bills  of  the  North 
American  Colonies.  Bills  from  those  coun- 
tries circulated  very  largely  in  England. 
They  were  unstamped,  and  it  would  be 
a  rather  dangerous  measure  for  this  coun- 
try to  attempt  to  stamp  them — an  attempt 
of  that  kind  conjoined  with  others  bad 
dissolved  the  union  between  themselves 
and  the  United  States.  The  bills  came 
from  the  Colonies  to  an  agent  in  England, 
to  make  payments  of  any  kind,  and  they 
were  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  merchant, 
and  passed  through  his  hands  without  any 
profit.  The  merchant  received  and  opened 
the  letter,  and  he  was  forced  to  go  to  the 
Stamp  OfiSce  and  get  it  stamped,  while 
the  original  drawer  was  exempt.  The 
hon.  Gentleman  who  had  last  spoken  was, 
no  doubt,  well  aware  of  the  nature  of 
these  transactions,  and,  he  was  sure, 
would  bear  him  out  that  it  was  unfair  to 
place  the  taxation  of  this  kind  upon  one 
class  of  holders  of  bills.  Then,  with  re- 
gard to  the  proposition  of  ad  valorem  duty 
upon  bills  of  exchange  —  the  drawer  of  a 
small  bill  of  exchange  was  a  retail  dealer, 
while  the  drawer  of  a  large  bill  was  most 
likely  a  Liverpool  broker,  who  transferred 
large  quantities  of  merchandise  for  per- 
haps only  one-half  per  cent  commission. 
He  regretted  that  any  additional  taxation 
should  bo  placed  on  the  transfer  of  these 
commodities  in  gross,  which  would  affect 
them,  and  be  trusted  that,  before  these 
propositions  were  pressed  upoa  the  Com- 
mittee, they  would  be  reconsidered  by  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman,  and  that  he  would 
take  the  opinions  of  the  mercaatile  com- 
munities upon  them. 

Mr.  MALINS  said,  the  question  which 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  propounded 
was  one  of  the  gravest  that  oonld  be  placed 
before  that  House.  It  was,  whether  they 
should  borrow  money  to  carry  on  the  war, 
or  whether  it  would  be  a  wise  and  prudent 
coarse  to  pay  their  way  as  they  went  on. 
He  quite  concurred  that  it  was  wise  to 
pursue  the  latter  course.  But  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  had  proposed  to  raise  the 
income  tax  from  Id.  to  lQ\d.  in  the  pound ; 
and,  in  order  to  procure  the  money,  he  had 
proposed  to  raise  the  whole  additional  io« 
crease  in  the  first  half-year.  In  that  he 
should  concur,  also,  if  it  affected  himself 
only,  or  those  persons  who  could  meet  the 
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demand  made  upon  them ;  bat  when  he 
remembered  what  a  numerous  class  were 
those  who  saw  the  approach  of  the  tax- 
gatherer  with  dread,  he  would  suggest  to 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  whether  it  would 
not  be  wiser  to  ask  for  half  the  increase  in 
the  first  half  year,  and  the  other  half  in  the 
second.  It  would  make  the  burden  easier 
to  those  who  were  scarcely  able  to  bear  it ; 
and  it  would  not  inconvenience  the  Govern- 
ment, as  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had 
stated  that  he  intended  to  issue  Exchequer 
bills  in  anticipation  of  the  supply.  He 
trusted  that  the  suggestions  thrown  out  by 
the  hon.  Member  fof  Kendall  (Mr.  Glyn), 
and  those  which  he  had  brought  to  his 
notice,  would  receive  that  attention  which 
the  gravity  of  the  subject  demanded.  He 
would  ask  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  who 
was  entering  on  a  war  which  would  cost  so 
vast  a  sum,  whether  he  was  prepared  to 
carry  on  that  war  with  a  restricted  cur- 
rency ?  By  the  repeal  of  the  Act  of  1844 
the  country  was  saved  from  a  national 
bankruptcy.  [Cries  of  "No,  no.**]  Hon. 
Members  might  say  no,  no  ;  but  then  it 
was  a  fact  that  the  reserved  notes  in  th6 
Bank  of  England  had  fallen  to  900,000^., 
and  the  discount  had  risen  to  8  per  cent. 
Commercial  men  from  all  parts  waited  on 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  of  that 
day  and  other  Ministers,  and  pointed  out 
the  fact  that,  unless  something  were  done, 
the  most  disastrous  state  of  things  would 
inevitably  ensue.  The  country  was  saved 
by  the  repeal  of  the  Act  of  1844,  there- 
fore, for  what  else  was  the  letter  of  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  empowering 
the  Bank  to  make  an  alteration  in  the  law, 
but  a  repeal  ?  for  it  authorised  the  Bank 
of  England  to  act  in  defiance  of  that  mea- 
sure. Unless  the  danger  had  been  most 
imminent,  how  could  they  justify  them- 
selves for  having  taken  such  a  step  ?  They 
were  now  entering  upon  a  war,  the  termi- 
nation of  which  nobody  could  foretell.  It 
would  be  impossible  to  carry  on  the  war 
with  vigour  unless  the  finances  of  the  nation 
were  in  a  healthy  state.  He  said  he  was 
sure  he  was  speaking  the  sentiments  of  a 
large  portion  of  the  community  when  he 
said  that  they  were  ready  and  most  cheer- 
fully willing  to  grant  the  supplies  neces- 
sary to  carry  on  the  war  with  vigour  ;  but 
they  required  that  the  war  should  be  pro- 
secuted with  vigour  and  brought  to  a  speedy 
termination.  It  had  been  thought  that  the 
energies  of  the  Government  had  not  cor- 
responded with  the  energies  of  the  nation, 
and  ho  would  therefore   recommend  Her 


Majesty's  Ministers  to  prosecute  the  war 
with  a  determination  to  bring  it  quickly  to 
an  end.  He  expressed  the  hope  that  the 
Government  would  pay  attention  to  these 
subjects,  and  that  they  would  not  find 
themselves  in  1855  in  the  same  position  as 
the  Ministry  of  1847  were,  after  disre- 
garding the  warnings  which  were  given  to 
them  in  time  to  prevent  it.  There  was 
one  other  subject  on  which,  however,  ho 
(Mr.  Malins)  had  been  anticipated  by  the 
hon.  Member  for  Kendal  —  namely,  the 
amount  of  issue  available  under  the  Act  of 
1844.  Beyond  14,000,0002.  there  was  no 
issue  except  it  was  based  upon  an  equal 
amount  of  gold  in  the  Bank  cellars.  There 
were  now  about  16,000,000/.  of  gold  in 
the  Bank  ;  which,  added  to  the  14,000,0002., 
gave  an  available  circulation  of  30,000,0002. 
The  actual  circulation,  however,  was  only 
23,000,0002.,  leaving  7,000,0002.  of  re- 
serve notes  in  the  hands  of  the  Bank.  It 
was  on  these  reserve  notes,  or  unemployed 
balances,  that  the  prosperity  of  the  coun- 
try under  Sir  Robert  Peel's  Bill  mainly 
depended.  These  reserves  were  lately 
10,000,0002.,  with  discount  ruling  at  2\ 
per  cent.  At  this  moment  they  were 
7,000,0002.,  with  discount  at  4|  per  cent. 
It  was  a  principle  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's 
Bill  that  the  Government  had  the  power  of 
increasing  the  number  of  notes  authorised 
to  be  issued  by  the  Bank  of  England  ; 
and  as  700,0002.  of  country  notes  had 
been  withdrawn  from  circulation,  he  put  it 
to  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  whether  this 
deficiency  should  not  be  at  once  supplied 
by  an  increased  issue  on  the  part  of  the 
Bank  of  England  ? 

Mr.  W.  brown  said,  he  very  much 
agreed  with  the  sentiments  which  had  fall- 
en from  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
(Mr.  Malins)  as  to  the  serious  loss  and  in- 
convenience which  were  occasioned  to  the 
country  by  the  Act  for  restricting  the  cur- 
rency. They  all  knew  very  well  that  at 
the  time  when  the  order  of  the  26th  Octo- 
ber, 1847,  was  issued,  giving  to  the  Bank 
of  England  a  discretionary  power  to  dis- 
count bills,  many  large  houses  were  on  the 
eve,  if  not  of  bankruptcy,  at  all  events  of 
serious  damage.  They  knew  very  well 
that  orders  were  suspended,  that  the  trade 
of  the  country  was  paralysed,  while  the 
6.000.0002.  or  7.000,0002.  locked  up  in 
the  Bank  deposits  might  as  well  have  been 
thrown  into  the  ocean.  He  hoped  that  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  in  entering 
upon  this  war,  would  do  so  with  the  deter- 
mination to  remove  all  these  restrictions  on 
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the  currency,  which  tended  to  fetter  trade 
and  commerce.  Having  expressed  his 
views  at  some  length  on  a  former  occasion, 
he  would  not  trouble  the  Committee  further 
at  present  than  to  express  his  strong  dis- 
like and  disapprobation  of  a  Bill  which  had 
proved  so  injurious  to  the  commerce  of  the 
country. 

Mn.  6.  A.  HAMILTON  said,  he  wished 
to  say  a  few  words  on  the  very  large  sum 
of  money  belonging  to  savings  banks 
which  had  been  invested  by  the  Commis- 
sioners of  the  National  Debt  in  the  pur- 
chase of  the  Ezchequer  bills.  He  thought, 
from  the  papers  which  had  been  laid  before 
the  House,  that  this  was  rather  a  new 
practice,  for,  more  than  a  year  previous  to 
the* 5th  of  May,  1853,  no  purchase  had 
been  made  by  the  Commissioners  of  the 
National  Debt  of  Exchequer  bills,  but  all 
the  investments  had  been  purchases  of 
stock.  But  just  at  the  period  when  Ex- 
chequer bills  were  beginning  to  decline, 
it  appeared  to  have  become  the  object  of 
the  Commissioners  and  of  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  to  keep  up  the  credit  of 
these  bills,  and,  accordingly,  they  pur- 
chased them  with  the  deposits  of  the  sav- 
ings banks,  which  they  afterwards  cancel- 
led and  converted  into  stock.  Now,  what 
hishon.  Friend  (Sir  H.  Willoughby)  wanted 
was,  to  know  whether  these  bills  had  been 
cancelled  and  converted  into  stock  ;  and  if 
so,  how  much  had  been  added  to  the  na- 
tional debt? 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER :  Sir,  I  did  not  overlook  the  ques- 
tion put  to  me  by  the  hon.  Baronet  the 
Member  for  Evesham  (Sir  H.  Willoughby), 
but  i  thought  it  would  be  more  convenient 
to  the  Committee  if,  instead  of  rising  again 
and  again  to  answer  questions,  I  were  to 
wait  to  hear  the  opinions  of  other  hon. 
Gentlemen,  and  answer  the  various  points 
once  for  all.  Before  I  answer  that  ques- 
tion now,  allow  me  to  direct  my  attention 
first  to  the  observations  of  other  hon.  Mem- 
bers. The  hon.  Member  for  Lambeth  (Mr. 
W.  Williams)  stated  that  I  made  a  promise 
last  Session  that  I  would  this  year  apply 
the  probate  duty  to  land  and  the  succes- 
sion tax  to  tithes.  Sir,  I  am  not  conscious 
of  having  made  such  promise  with  regard 
to  the  question  of  a  succession  duty  on 
tithes;  that  question  was  carefully  examined 
last  year,  and  the  Government  came  to  the 
Conclusion  that  the  old  succession  tax,  in  a 
modern  form,  was  still  applicable  to  tithes. 
But  the  proper  time  for  the  discussion  of 
'^at  question  will  come  wlten  1  introduce 
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a  Bill,  which  I  fully  intend  to  do,  for  the 
application  of  the  succession  tax  to  corpo- 
rations. At  the  same  time,  I  did  not  ad- 
vert to  that  ^11  in  my  statement,,  because, 
in  a  financial  point  of  view,  the  result  of 
such  a  tax  will  be  extremely  narrow.  With 
regard  to  the  probate  duty  on  land,  I  am 
sorry  to  say  that  the  state  of  our  finances 
will  not  allow  me  to  open  up  the  whole 
question  of  that  duty,  but  I  must  now  state 
that  I  never  was  authorised  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  which  I  am  a  Member  to  make 
any  such  promise.  I  am  not  aware  that  I 
ever  did  make  it,  and  therefore  I  think  I 
may  fairly  say  that  I  «ever  did  make  such 
a  promise.  With  regard  to  the  remarks  of 
the  right  hon.  Member  for  Oxfordshire  (Mr. 
Henley),  he  says  that  I  hold  a  doctrine  con- 
trary to  that  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  with  re- 
spect to  the  state  of  the  public  balances. 
Now,  Sir  Robert  Peel  issued  his  doctrine 
with  respect  to  the  state  of  the  public  ba- 
lances at  a  time  when  deficiency  bills  were 
charged  against  the  public  to  the  extent  of 
between  8,000,000(.  and  9.000.000Z.  But 
when  they  had  not  reached  an  inconvenient 
height,  and  were  only  2,000,000^.  or 
3,000,000^.,  the  circumstances  are  very 
different.  With  respect  to  trade  and  cir- 
culation and  public  economy,  the  really 
wise  course  with  regard  to  public  balances 
and  deficiency  bills  is  a  middle  course.  It 
would  not  be  wise  to  go  on  increasing 
deficiency  bills  to  an  indefinite  amount, 
or  to  such  an  amount  as  8,000,(X)0I.  or 
9,000.000?.,  but  as  long  as  they  do  not 
exceed  2,000,000?.  or  3,000,000?.,  no  in- 
convenience is  caused.  It  is,  I  maintain, 
much  better  to  create  deficiency  bills  to  a 
moderate  amount — of  course,  taking  care 
that  it  is  a  ipoderate  amount — and  it  is 
upon  that  principle  t  have  acted.  Hon. 
Gentlemen  mistake  much  if  they  suppose 
that  a  high  state  of  public  credit  is  at  any 
time  entirely  owing  to  the  state  of  our 
public  balances.  That  may  have  some- 
thing to  do  with  it ;  but  the  real  secret  of 
a  high  state  of  national  Credit  is  this — to 
keep  our  revenue  above  our  expenditure. 
.As  long  as  you  do  that,  I  will  answer  for 
it  that  the  public  credit  cannot  be  in  a  bad 
state,  and  I  venture  to  ask  the  Committee 
whether  the  public  credit^ could  be  better 
tested  than  it  is  now,  when  we  have  the 
price  of  91  for  our  three  per  cents,  at  a 
time  when  we  are  about  to  enter  into  a 
European  war?  The  hon.  Member  fof 
Kendal  (Mr.  Glyn)  has  adverted  to  the 
decrease  in  the  issues  of  private  banks  and 
consequent  extinction  of  a  portion  of  thcif 
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circulation,  and  other  hon.  Members  have 
entered  into  a  still  larger  field,  so  that  we 
are  threatened,  if  we  do  not  take  special 
care,  to  be  invoked  in  a  financial  discus- 
sion upon  the  operation  of  the  Bank  Act. 
Sir,  it  is  early  in  the  day  to  enter  upon 
such  a  discussion  with  reference  to  this 
war.  It  appears,  indeed,  that  the  Em- 
peror of  Russia  has  already  set  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen an  eiample  of  "  striking  the  fetters 
off  currency  ;*'  but  I  trust  that  in  no  point 
of  view  is  his  example  one  which  will  readily 
be  followed  in  this  country.  But  the  ques- 
tion—which is  undoubtedly*  worth  consi- 
dering— relates  to  the  issues  of  private 
banks.  Sir,  I  believe  that  the  Govern- 
ment has  not  the  power  of  moving  in  this 
matter  without  the  concurrence  of  the 
Bank  of  England  ;  and  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land, unfortunately,  has  never  been  in  a 
condition  to  make  it  for  the  interest  of  that 
corporation  to  give  its  concurrence.  Cir- 
cumstances may  undoubtedly  arise  which 
may  make  it  for  the  interest  of  the  Bank 
to  do  so,  and  that  power  may  be  usefully 
retained  as  a  reserve  power.  The  hon. 
Member  for  Dublin  (Mr.  Vance)  has  made 
some  reference  to  the  measure  I  propose  with 
respect  to  foreign  bills  of  exchange.  Per- 
haps it  would  be  better  that  I  should  ask  the 
hon.  Gentleman  to  wait  till  my  measure  is 
laid  upon  the  table.  As  far  as  I  was  able 
to  follow  his  observations,  I  do  not  much 
differ  from  them,  and  when  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber sees  the  Bill,  which  I  hope  will  be 
printed  in  two  or  three  days,  I  trust  he 
will  find  that  it  is  not  obnoxious  to  the  ob- 
jections he  has  urged.  With  respect  to 
the  observations  which  were  made  by  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Wallingford 
(Mr.  Malins),  and  also,  I  think,  by  the 
right  hon.  Member  for  Oxfordshire  (Mr. 
Henley),  on  the  hardship  of  people  being 
called  upon  to  pay  double  income  tax  within 
the  first  six  months,  1  can  assure  the  hon. 
Members  that  the  reason  they  assigned  for 
that  measure  is  not  the  true  one.  The 
state  of  the  public  balances  did  not  enter 
into  my  mind,  or  into  the  mind  of  the 
Government,  in  making  the  arrangement. 
But  the  real  reason  why  we  ask  for  a  dou- 
ble income  tax  during  the  first  six  months 
of  the  year  is  this — that  for  twelve  months, 
from  the  5th  of  April  next,  we  cannot  tell 
what  the  state  of  our  expenditure  may  be. 
We  propose  this  plan  because  we  feel  it 
probable  that  if  we  are  engaged  in  active 
Warlike  operations  for  a  whole  year,  we 
may  again  be  compelled  to  come  before 
PaHiament  for  supplies.     I   believe   that 


we  have  made  provision  for  the  first  six 
months  of  the  year,  therefore  let  us  raise 
the  supplies  for  the  first  six  months  of 
the  year.  That  is  our  principle,  and 
it  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the 
balances.  And  now,  Sir,  for  the  ques- 
tion that  was  put  to  me  by  the  hon. 
Baronet  the  Member  for  Evesham  (Sir  H. 
Willoughby)  and  which  was  followed  up 
by  the  hon.  Member  for  the  University  of 
Dublin  (Mr.  G.  A.  Hamilton).  The  hon. 
Baronet  asks  me  whether  the  forms  of  law 
were  gone  through  in  the  purchase  of  Ex- 
chequer bills  with  the  money  in  the  savings 
banks,  and  in  their  subsequent  conversion 
to  stock.  Sir,  undoubtedly  they  were. 
The  forms  of  proceedings  were  complied 
with,  which  charge  the  whole  proceedings 
upon  the  responsibility  of  the  officers  of  the 
National  Debt  Office,  and  that  being  so, 
the  operation  takes  effect  invariably  as  a 
matter  of  conrse.  Sir,  the  power  which 
is  given  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer as  the  chief  of  these  Commissioners 
is  this — he  may,  if  he  please,  apply  the 
money  in  his  hands  to  the  reduction  either 
of  the  funded  or  the  unfunded  debt.  If  he 
applies  it  to  reduce  the  unfunded  debt,  then 
the  Commissioners  hold  a  given  number  of 
Exchequer  bills ;  but  these  Exchequer 
bills,  in  the  course  of  time,  run  through 
their  period  of  service  ;  and  when  that 
arrives,  then  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer must  make  provision  for  their  ex- 
change into  some  permanent  security. 
Now,  the  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for 
Evesham  asks  me  if  that  is  not  an  addi- 
tion to  the  national  debt?  [Sir  H.  Wil- 
loughbt:  The  funded  debt.]  I  mean  the 
funded  debt  when  I  speak  of  the  national 
debt.  Sir,  that  is  a  question  which  the 
hon.  Baronet  is  quite  as  competent  to  an- 
swer as  I  am.  The  Commissioners  for  the 
National  Debt  stand  in  this  singular  predi- 
cament, that  while  they  are  debtors  to  the 
trustees  of  the  savings  banks,  they  are 
creditors  to  the  nation.  The  nation  pays 
a  large  sum  to  the  Commissioners  of  the 
National  Debt,  which  they  are  bound  to 
dispose  of  in  investments.  An  amount  of 
stock  to  the  public  credit  is  thus  created 
and  put  to  the  credit  of  the  national  debt, 
and  the  dividends  are  payable  to  them, 
which  also  they  are  bound  to  reinvest  ac- 
cording to  law.  Under  these  circumstances, 
it  is  for  the  hon.  Baronet  himself  to  say 
whether  that  is  an  addition  to  the  national 
debt  or  not.  With  regard  to  the  process 
pursued,  I  agree  with  the  hon.  Baronet 
that  it  is  an  extremely  complicated  one, 
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and  very  difficult  for  Members  of  this 
House  to  understuDd  ;  and  I  shall  be  yery 
glad  if  I  shall  be  able  to  suggest  a  simpli- 
iication  of  the  process.  But  I  would  ad- 
vise the  Commissioners  of  the  National 
Debt  to  employ  the  money  entrusted  to 
them  at  all  times  in  such  a  way  as  shall  be 
most  advantageous  at  the  time  to  the  pub- 
lic interest.  The  hon.  Member  for  the 
University  of  Dublin  says  that  this  is  not 
a  usual  way  of  employing  the  savings 
banks*  money.  That  is  very  true,  because 
the  circumstances  under  which  the  money 
was  so  employed  are  not  usual.  The  Com- 
mittee must  recollect  the  position  of  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  with  respect 
to  Exchequer  bills.  Circumstances  may 
arise  in  which  he  is  bound  to  raise  the  rate 
of  currency  of  those  bills  ;  but  if  he  does 
BO,  he  must  raise  the  rate  of  currency  upon 
the  whole,  and  for  the  whole  remaining 
period  of  the  twelve  months  which  the 
bills  have  to  run.  That  is  a  very  serious 
matter,  involving,  perhaps,  the  sum  of 
200,000Z.  of  the  public  money.  If  he 
thinks  that  the  circumstances  of  the  coun- 
try are  such  as  to  justify  the  increase,  it  is 
undoubtedly  his  duty  to  do  so.  But  if,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  circumstances  are  of  a 
doubtful  or  equivocal  kind,  with  a  proba- 
bility that  the  pressure  may  pass  away  in 
six  weeks  or  two  months  ;  and  if  he  has 
any  reason  to  expect  that  to  be  the  case, 
it  will  then  be  his  duty  to  be  careful  how 
he  raises  the  interest  of  the  money  for  the 
whole  year.  But  it  is  equally  his  duty  to 
make  some  provision  to  prevent  the  holders 
of  Exchequer  bills  from  parting  with  their 
securities  at  a  discount,  which  would  be  a 
hardship  upon  the  holders,  and  would  not 
bo  advisable  for  the  credit  of  the  bills 
themselves.  Under  such  circumstances, 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  will  best 
use  the  advances  in  his  bands  by  employ- 
ing them  to  relieve  the  pressure  on  Exche- 
quer bills.  The  Committee  will  doubtless 
remember  the  state  of  the  weather  last 
year,  and  the  prospects  of  the  harvest, 
which  were  gloomy,  though  it  was  not 
clear  that  there  might  not  be  a  change  in 
the  months  of  June  and  July,  so  as  to  have 
produced  an  abundant  harvest.  So  also 
m  the  political  circumstances  of  the  coun- 
try there  was  great  uncertainty.  One 
day  there  appeared  a  prospect  of  war,  an- 
other  day  hopes  were  held  out  of  a  pacifi- 
cation, and  even  at  the  close  of  the  last 
Session  Her  Majesty  was  advised  to  con- 
gratulate the  country  on  the  prospect  of  a 
speedy  and  amicable  termination  of   the 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 


existing  differences,  and  if  the  harvest  had 
been  good  there  would  have  been  no  neces- 
sity for  increasing  the  rate  of  interest  of 
Exchequer  bills  at  all.  It  was  my  duty, 
however,  to  make  some  provision  for  the 
intermediate  time.  We,  therefore,  made 
purchases  of  Exchequer  bills,  and  those 
purchases  were  made  according  to  law. 
The  complaint  of  the  hon.  Baronet  that 
the  system  is  complex  is  one  in  which  I 
entirely  agree  with  him,  and  I  should  be 
very  glad  if  I  were  able  to  simplify  it. 

Mr.  J.  O'CONNELL  said,  he  did  not 
rise  to  argue  that  Ireland  should  not  be 
called  upon  to  contribute  to  the  power  of 
the  Crown,  the  dignity  of  the  empire,  and 
the  cause  of  civilisation  itself  he  might  say, 
in  the  coming  struggle.     He  would  only 
ask  whether  it  was  wise  in  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  to  try  another  turn  of 
the  screw  on  Ireland  before  he  had  seen 
the  result  of  the  first  ?     He  was  not  now 
about  to  enter  into  the  justice  or  injustice 
of  the  tax  which  was  laid  on  last  year, 
though  if  he  had  been  in  Parliament  on 
that  occasion  he  believed  he  could  have 
demonstrated   that   its    imposition  was  a 
breach  of  the  articles  of  Union.      But, 
though  the  tax  had  been  imposed  by  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman,  they  were  yet  to 
see  whether  there  would  not  be  upon  the 
whole  year  a  diminution   in  the  amount 
of  indirect  taxation  in  consequence  of  the 
direct   taxation   that  had    been  imposed. 
He  feared  that  it  would  affect  the  gross 
amount  of  taxation,  though   they  might 
raise  the  estimated  sum  on  this  individual 
tax.      Ho  did  not  mean  to  question  the 
proposition  that  Ireland  ought  to  bear  her 
share  in  the  impending  war.     He  thought 
Ireland  had  already  shown  a  disposition  to 
support  the  honour  of  Her  Majesty,  by  so 
many  of  her  young  population  flocking  into 
the  Army.   He  only  meant  to  suggest  that 
it  might  have  been  better  in  the  present 
emergency  to  have  tried  indirect  rather 
than    direct   taxation   in   Ireland.      That 
could  have  been  done  by  another  increase 
on  the  duty  on  spirits,  which  he  believed 
would  have  realised  nearly  the  same  sum. 
He  should  be  happy  if  the  right  hon.  the 
Chancellor  of  the   Exchequer   would  re- 
consider this  point ;  but  he  must  add  that 
Ireland  was  quite  ready  to  support  the 
honour  of  the  empire  in  the  approaching 
struggle. 

Sir  henry  WILLOUGHBY  said, 
the  point  to  which  he  wished  to  draw 
the  attention  of  the  Committee  was  this, 
whether  the  money  in  the  savings  banks 
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should  be  mftde  ao  engine  for  creating 
debt.  There  was  another  point  he  had 
to  complain  of — that  though  by  law  the 
Commissioners  of  the  National  Debt  ought 
to  act  as  a  Commission-^tbough  it  was 
provided  that  ten  should  be  a  quorum,  and 
that  a  record  should  be  kept  of  all  their 
proceedings,  yet  in  practice  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  himself  was  the  sole  Commis- 
sion ;  and  he  must  say  that  a  more  dan- 
gerous system  could  not  exist  than  that 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  whether 
through  the  medium  of  the  savings  banks, 
or  in  any  other  way,  should  be  allotted  to 
meddle  with  the  national  debt.  It  was 
clearly  against  the  intention  of  the  law — 
and  this  point  he  must  press  upon  the  at- 
tention of  the  Committee — that  there  did 
exist  a  power  of  creating  debt  over  which 
the  House  of  Commons  had  no  control,  and 
which,  however  they  might  talk  of  a  sur- 
plus, prevented  them  from  ever  having  a 
surplus  at  all.  [The  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer:  No,  no!]  But  it  was  so. 
The  same  practice  had  been  resorted  to 
in  1834  and  1835,  and  he  (Sir  H.  Wil- 
loughby)  then  went  thoroughly  into  the 
question,  and  he  firmly  believed  that  the 
savings  banks  funds  sustained  a  loss  of 
nearly  2,000,0002.  He  had  been  led  to 
believe  that  the  system  had  been  put  an 
end  to,  but  it  now  reappeared.  He  hoped 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  would  put  the 
whole  system  of  managing  the  national 
debt  upon  a  more  intelligible  footing.  He 
did  not  care  who  was  made  responsible  if  he 
<mly  knew  who  the  responsible  person  was. 

Mr.  HUME  said,  if  he  had  been  in 
the  situation  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  he  would 
have  done  the  very  same  thing,  but  he 
would  have  done  it  publicly.  There  was 
nothing  to  prevent  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
laan  from  applying  a  portion  of  the  balances 
of  the  unfunded  instead  of  the  funded  debt. 
He  bad  done  so — he  ought  to  have  done 
it  publicly — if  he  had,  nothing  would  have 
beoB  said  about  it.  He  must  say  they 
were  promised  on  the  last  occasion,  when 
the  funds  of  the  savings  banks  were  ap- 
plied in  this  way,  and  when  there  was  a 
very  great  loss,  amounting  to  very  nearly 
2,000,000^,  they  were  assured  by  the 
then  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  that  the 
practice  would  never  be  repeated. 

Mr.  W.  WILLIAMS  said,  that  in 
former  times  this  power  had  been  abused 
to  an  enormous  extent.  What  was  re- 
quired to  be  done  by  that  House  was  this, 
to  take  fromHho  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 


quer the  powfiT  of  converting  the  money 
of  the  savings  banks  into  Exchequer  bills, 
and  then  of  reconverting  them  into  the 
funded  debt.  Be  recollected  that  in  1840 
and  1841,  when  the  expenditure  exceeded 
the  revenue  by  a  very  large  amount,  that 
practice  was  carried  on  to  the  extent  of 
3,000.000^  The  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer of  that  day — the  right  hon.  Ba- 
ronet near  him  (Sir  F.  Baring) — when 
urged  on  the  subject,  said  he  was  not 
prepared  to  defend  the  giving  a  Chancel- 
lor of  the  Exchequer  power  to  act  in  the 
manner  that  he  was  doing,  but  the  power 
being  invested  in  him  by  law,  he  exercised 
it  because  it  was  the  most  economical  way 
of  making  up  the  deficiency.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer had  already  made  many  reforms 
in  the  mode  of  managing  the  finances,  and 
he  hoped  that,  among  others,  he  would  ef- 
fect this  reform  of  withdrawing  the  power 
to  increase  the  debt  without  the  authority 
of  Parliament. 

Colonel  SIBTHORP  said,  he  would 
again  assert  that  the  coming  war  was 
attributable  to  the  gross  mismanagement 
of  Her  Majesty's  Government.  He  always 
should  vote  against  the  imposition  of  the 
income  tax  in  a  time  of  peace,  but  when 
war  was  inevitable  no  one  was  a  more  de- 
termined advocate  than  he  was  of  the 
policy  that  the  war  should  be  carried  on 
with  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  vigour 
that  could  be  adopted,  though  he  very 
much  doubted  that  such  conduct  would  be 
pursued  on  the  part  of  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment. Though  he  would  not  vote  for 
an  income  tax  in  a  time  of  peace,  his 
opinion  was  that  the  country  would  bo 
ready,  if  war  took  place,  to  come  forward 
and  contribute  towards  that  amount  of 
taxation  which  might  be  necessary,  in 
order  to  inflict  suitable  chastisement  oii 
its  enemies.  He  considered  too  much  en- 
couragement was  given  to  foreigners  in 
this  country.  If  the  Government  had  ad- 
hered to  indirect  taxation,  he  was  certain 
the  country  would  be  better  satisfied. 
Sure  he  was  that  the  reductions  which  had 
taken  place  on  soap  and  other  articles  had 
not  tended  to  remove  the  burthens  which 
the  working  man  laboured  under.  He  had 
heard  it  stated  the  other  day  that,  though 
farmers  were  giving  158.  and  18«.  a  week 
to  their  labourers,  the  labourers  were  no 
better  off  than  before ;  for  those  who  used 
to  pay  6d,  per  pound  for  currants  for  their 
pudding  now  paid  Is,  per  pound.  The 
labourer  might  receive  high  wages,  but  he 
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was  DO  richer  tban  when  his  wages  were 
low.  So  with  all  the  attempts  of  the  60- 
Temment  of  the  day  to  please  that  class 
of  persons  who  woold  only  be  pleased  by 
the  removal  of  taxation  which  relieved 
themselves — to  please  flatterers,  and  those 
who  sat  behind  them  and  who  gave  their 
support  from  selfish  motives — they  had 
failed  with  the  body  of  the  people — 

"  Riuticofl  ezpectat  dnin  defluat  amnis." 

He  dissented  to  the  proposition  for  increas* 
ing  the  income  tax  for  more  reasons  than 
one,  because  he  could  not  help  thinking, 
though  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  talked 
of  half  a  year,  that  it  would  be  imposed 
for  three  years  next,  and  after  that  for 
three  years  more,  and  so  on.  It  was  his 
sincere  opinion  that  no  confidenbe  ought 
to  be  placed  in  what  fell  from  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer.  He  doubted  whether  there 
was  any  surplus  at  all.  In  fact  he  thought 
it  was  a  piece  of  humbug  throughout. 

Sir  FRANCIS  BARING:  I  wish. 
Sir,  as  allusion  has  been  made  to  trans- 
actions in  which  I  was  engaged  in  1841, 
to  say  one  or  two  words  upon  this  subject, 
not  with  any  view  of  entering  upon  any 
discussion  as  to  the  measures  adopted  in 
1841,  but  to  draw  a  distinction,  which  has 
not  been  made  very  clear  to  the  Commit- 
tee, between  two  modes  of  proceeding.  In 
the  one  case  you  purchase  in  the  usual 
way  an  amount  of  Exchequer  bills,  and 
after  a  time  they  are  converted  into  the 
funded  debt.  In  that  case  you  make  no 
increase  of  the  public  debt  of  the  country 
— you  merely  transfer  the  unfunded  to  the 
funded  debt — in  many  cases,  with  extreme 
advantage.  It  is  a  justifiable  thing,  and 
I  hope  the  House  of  Commons  will  never 
take  that  power  from  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer.  When  the  savings  banks 
have  money  in  hand,  and  you  must  do 
either  the  one  or  the  other,  you  have  a 
right,  in  the  discretion  of  your  chief  Fi- 
nance Minister,  to  apply  it  to  the  unfunded, 
rather  than,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the 
funded  debt.  But  there  is  another  trans- 
action, which  is  a  very  different  one — you 
may  bring  up  deficiency  bills,  and  then 
turn  them  into  funded  debt.  That  was 
what  I  did,  and  the  effect  of  it  certainly 
was  to  increase  the  public  debt.  I  had  a 
precedent  for  it.  I  never  said  it  was  not 
open  to  objection,  and  perhaps  it  might  be 
wise  t6  take  that  power  away  from  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  I  defended 
the  measure  at  the  time,  on  the  ground  of 
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the  necessity  of  the  case  ;  I  thought  it  was 
advisable  under  the  circumstances.  But  I 
think  it  would  not  be  wise  to  take  away 
the  power  which  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer now  has — a  wise  and  proper  power 
^-of  converting  the  unfunded  into  the 
funded  debt,  which  has  repeatedly  been 
done,  and  to  my  knowledge  has  never  been 
done  without  aidvantage  to  the  public  ser- 
vice. I  believe  that  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
has  tried  his  hand  at  both  modes 

The  chancellor  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER :    No,  never  with  deficiency  bills. 

Sib  FRANCIS  BARING  :  I  thought 
it  had  been  so.  With  regard  to  the  surplus 
being  invested  in  the  sinking  fund,  I  believe 
that  he  is  justified  in  so  doing;  but  I  be- 
lieve that  in  no  case  ought  it  to  be  done, 
either  with  regard  to  the  savings  banks  or 
the  surplus,  without  that  House  calling  for 
an  explanation. 

The  chancellor  op  the  EXCHE- 
QUER :  I  am  anxious  not  to  be  misun- 
derstood. I  have  not  invested  any  of  the 
money  of  the  saving  banks  in  deficiency 
bills.  It  is  true  that  I  hold  some  ssvings 
banks'  money  in  Consolidated  Funds,  but 
there  has  not  been  the  increase  of  a  far- 
thing to  the  national  debt. 

Mb.  DISRAELI :  Sir,  I  collect  from 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  that 
1,200,000{.  has  been  invested  in  Exche- 
quer bills,  afterwards  cancelled,  and  that 
the  Exchequer  bills  now  moved  for  will 
make  up  the  existing  sum  to  the  former 
amount.  But  from  a  return  in  the  paper 
before  me.  No.  1,  moved  for  by  the  Secre- 
tary to  the  Treasury,  it  appears  that  the 
Exchequer  bills  were  17,495,000{.  I  think 
there  is  some  error  here,  which  the  figures 
of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  hardly  explain. 
[The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  here 
handed  a  paper  across  the  table  to  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman.]  I  have  no  doubt 
that  this  sum  led  to  the  misconception  of 
the  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  Evesham 
(Sir  H.  Willoughby).  1  quite  agree  with 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for 
Portsmouth  (Sir  F.  Baring)  as  to  the 
two  modes  of  investing  public  funds  in 
Exchequer  bills ;  and  I  am  glad  that  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  has  called 
the  attention  of  the  Committee  to  the 
difi^erence  that  exists  between  investing 
the  money  of  the  savings  banks  in  defi- 
ciency bills  and  the  accruing  revenue.  I 
think  the  last  mode  quite  legitimate.  With 
regard  to  the  general  statement  which  we 
have  heard  to-night,  whatever  my  opinion 
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may  be  as  to  tho  war  in  which  we  are 
about  to  engage — and  certainly  its  import- 
ance is  never  diminished  by  anything  that 
takes  place  with  regard  to  it  in  this  House, 
or  by  any  allusion   made   to   it  by  Her 
Majesty's  Government — though  every  day 
convinces  me  more  and  more  that  it  is  a 
war  which  might  have  been  avoided,  still 
I.  believe  that  it  is  a  just  and  necessary 
war  in  the  circumstances  in  which  we  now 
find  ourselves,  and  that  we  have  only  one 
duty  under  these  circumstances,  and  that 
is,  to  give  Her  Majesty  our  hearty  sup- 
port in  the  struggle  in  which  she  is  about 
to  embark.     Therefore  I  offer  no  opposi- 
tion to  the  Vote  which  the  Minister  on  his 
responsibility  has  thought  it  his  duty  to 
propose  to  us,  in  order  to  carry  on  the 
war  with   vigour,  and  with   the   success 
which  I  hope  it  may  receive.     But  while 
I  say  that,  I  must  protest — anxious  as 
I    am    that   the    supplies   for    the   year 
should  be  raised  from  the  revenue  of  the 
year — I  must  protest  against  the  princi- 
ple laid  down  by  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man, that  direct  taxation — if  this  contest 
is  to  be  prolonged — is  to  be  the  only  source 
}rom  which  our  supplies  are  to  be  raised. 
If  this  struggle  should  be  continued,  and 
if  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  should  suc- 
ceed in  raising  the  necessary  supplies  with- 
in the  year,  he  will  indeed  be  a  fortunate 
Minister.      I  cannot  anticipate  that  this 
will   be  other  than  a  prolonged  contest, 
and  therefore   I  think  we  ought  to  say 
that  direct  taxation  shall  not  be  the  only 
source  by  which  this  prolonged  contest  is 
to  be  carried  on.     I  do  not  say  that  the 
limits  of  direct  taxation  have  been  reach- 
ed, for  we  know  very  well  that  there  have 
been  wars  when  the  property  and  income 
taxes  were  at  higher  rates  than  those  we 
at  present  pay.     Nor  am  I  prepared  to 
say  that  there  is  any  limit  at  which  the 
taxation  of  the  country  can  be  fixed  if 
we  are  engaged   in  a  contest  on  which 
our  very  existence  as  a  nation  depends. 
But  the  Committee  must  remember  that 
there  has  been  a  very  considerable  addition 
to  the  direct  taxation  of  the  country  of 
late  years,  and  also  an  equally  great  dimi- 
nution of  indirect  taxation.      Every  one 
feels  that  the  weight  of  direct  taxation 
has  been  recently  and  very  considerably 
increased,  and  every  one  must  admit — to 
whatever  party  in  politics  or  to  whatever 
school  of  political  economy  he  may  be- 
long, every  one   must  admit  that  the  di- 
minution of  indirect  taxation  during  the 
last  ten  years  has  been  such  as  to  sur- 


prise the  most  sanguine  votary  of    the 
direct  school. 

Sir,  the  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
Montrose  has  complimented  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  on  the  clear  and  able 
statement  he  has  made  to-night.  Sir,  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  is  used  to 
compliments  for  his  able  statements,  and 
no  man  deserves  them  better.  But  I  am 
bound  to  say,  having  listened  with  much 
interest  and  great  attention  to  all  that  fell 
from  his  lips,  that,  although  I  found  one 
portion  of  his  statement  very  clear,  there 
was  another  portion  which  appeared  to  me 
involved  in  an  obscurity  which  does  not 
become  a  financial  statement — least  of  all 
a  financial  statement  made  at  this  moment, 
and  under  the  circumstances  in  which  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  has  addressed  the 
Committee  to-night.  Now,  Sir,  so  far 
as  the  right  hon.  Gentleman's  general 
balance  sheet  is  concerned,  nothing  could 
have  been  more  perspicuous,  and,  so  far 
as  concerns  the  remedies  which  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  has  proposed  in  order  to 
supply  the  deficiencies  whicli  may  occur, 
nothing  could  be  more  plain.  He  gave  us 
our  expenditure  and  our  income  with  a 
clearness  which  no  man  could  misconceive, 
and  he  announced  to  us  the  remedy  by 
which  he  proposed  to  supply  an  antici- 
pated de6ciency — a  simple  and  a  powerful 
one — in  language  which  no  man  can  mis- 
apprehend. Objections  may  be  taken,  no 
doubt — and  I  reserve  to  myself  the  right 
to  make  those  objections  upon  another 
occasion — to  the  mode  in  which  the  in- 
creased income  tax  is  to  be  levied ;  but 
I  admit  that  our  revenue  and  our  expen- 
diture, and  the  means  by  which  an  in- 
creased expenditure  is  to  be  met,  were 
placed  before  the  Committee  and  the  coun- 
try in  a  manner  which  cannot  be  misunder- 
stood. When,  however,  I  come  to  the 
second  part  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman's 
statement — that  which  relates  to  the  actual 
state  of  our  finances  and  of  our  money  in 
hand — I  confess  I  do  not  experience  the 
same  satisfaction  or  discover  the  same 
perspicuity.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman, 
anticipating,  probably,  the  objection,  has 
favoured  the  Committee  with  what  I  will 
not  call  an  invective,  but  with  an  unfriendly 
criticism  against  large  balances  in  the  pub- 
lic Exchequer.  Now,  Sir,  there  may  be,  no 
doubt,  two  opinions  on  the  amount  of  trea- 
sure which  you  should  have  at  command ; 
but.  Sir,  as  one  of  that  school  who  have 
been  educated  to  believe  that  an  ample  and 
sufficient  balance  in  the  Exchequer  is  an 
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important  feature  of  finance  and  necessary 
to  the  public  security,  I  feel  it  my  duty  to 
express  to  the  Committee  my  belief  that 
the  present  state  of  our  balances  is  not 
satisfactory,  and  may  lead  to  danger  and 
embarrassment.  The  Committee,  I  am 
sure,  will  feel  on  reflection  that  this  is  npt 
a  matter  of  indifference,  even  in  ordinary 
times ;  but  in  times  of  exigency,  when  the 
country  may  be  called  on  suddenly  to  make 
unforeseen  exertions,  I  do  hold  it  to  be 
most  unsound  that  we  should  encourage 
the  idea  that  the  Minister  of  Finance  should 
live  from  hand  to  mouth,  and  meet  the  en- 
gagements of  the  country  by  stretching  a 
credit  which  at  all  times  should  be  treated 
with  delicacy  and  reserve. 

Now,  Sir,  when  the  late  Government 
quitted  office,  or  immediately  after  that  pe- 
riod, on  the  3rd  January,  1853,  the  balances 
in  the  Exchequer  were  nearly  9,000,000i. 
One  year  afterwards,  in  January,  1854 — 
exactly  one  year  after  we  left  oflSce — the 
balances  in  the  Exchequer  were  reduced 
one-half.  Now,  Sir,  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman may  say,  **  What  of  that  ?  If  I 
employ  the  public  money  for  the  advantage 
of  the  public,  why  should  you  criticise 
my  conduct — why  should  you  cavil  at  my 
policy?"  Now,  Sir,  if  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  can  prove  that  he  has  conduct- 
ed his  affairs  with  necessary  prudence — if 
he  can  show  that  he  has  employed  the 
public  money  for  the  public  benefit,  the 
question  falls,  and  perhaps  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  may  obtain  a  verdict  in  his 
favour,  even  from  those  who,  abstractedly, 
are  in  favour  of  large  balances.  But  I 
want  to  test  the  question,  and,  in  order  to 
do  this,  I  want  to  know  what  are  the 
balances  at  the  present  moment,  and  what 
are  the  engagements  which  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  has  to  meet  at  the  end  of  the 
financial  year — on  the  5th  of  April  next, 
just  one  month  from  the  present  time. 
Now,  Sir,  I  think  that  is  testing  the  ques- 
tion fairly  for  the  right  hon.  Gentleman, 
Now,  Sir,  I  can,  of  course,  only  estimate 
the  balances  in  the  Exchequer  at  the  prei 
sent  moment  by  referring  to  the  return 
of  those  balances  at  the  parallel  period 
of  the  preceding  year.  And,  referring 
to  the  parallel  period  of  the  preceding 
year,  there  ought  to  be  in  the  Exchequer 
something  like  10,000,000^.  sterling  — I 
mean,  of  course,  on  the  5th  of  April  next. 
I  anticipate,  however,  that  the  actual  ba- 
lance in  the  Exchequer  on  that  day  will  be 
about  3,000,000^  sterling.  I  do  not  my- 
self see  any  reason  to  believe  that  the 
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balances  of  the  Exchequer  on  the  5th  of 
April  can  be  more  than  3,000,000Z.  Now, 
what  are  the  liabilities  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer about  that  period  ?  He  has,  first  of 
all,  to  provide  for  the  payment  of  the  di- 
vidends upon  the  public  debt.  I  cannot 
precisely  give  you  their  amount,  but  1 
should  say  that  it  certainly  cannot  be  less 
than  6,500,000/.— it  may  bo  7,000.000?., 
I  will  take^  it,  however,  at  6,500,000/. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  has,  at  the 
same  time,  to  complete  his  conversion 
scheme — or  rather  to  meet  the  conse- 
quences of  a  conversion  scheme  which  did 
not  succeed,  to  the  amount  of  2,00O,0O0Z. 
more — making  altogether  8,500,000?. ;  and 
he  has,  of  course,  many  demands  upon  him 
of  an  increased  amount  for  the  service  of 
the  country,  which  he  will  have  to  meet. 
He  must  have,  I  should  thinks  upon  a  mo- 
derate estimate,  something  like  between 
9,000.000/.  and  10,000,000?.,  which  he 
may  probably  have  to  meet  on  or  about 
the  5th  of  April.  Now,  he  has  to  meet 
that  with  a  sura  of  3.000,000?.  Well, 
then.  1  want  to  know  how  he  means  to 
carry  on  the  business  of  the  country.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  will  say,  probably, 
**  What  is  the  use  of  having  large  ba- 
lances ?  I  can  borrow  money ;  I  can  take 
an  amount  on  deficiency  bills  that  will  be 
suflScient  to  carry  me  on."  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman,  in  the  quarter  which  is 
now  expiring — the  quarter  from  January 
to  April — as  will  be  seen  by  a  paper  on 
the  table  which  I  moved  for — has  only 
been  able  to  carry  on  his  affairs  by 
means  of  deficiency  bills  to  the  amount 
of  4.000.000?.  sterling.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  may  tell  you  that  4.000,000?. 
sterling,  according  to  his-  views,  is  not 
an  immoderate  amount,  and  that  it  is 
better  to  carry  on  the  business  of  the 
Government  with  deficiency  bills  to  that 
extent,  than  to  amass  the  public  trea- 
sure in  the  Exchequer.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  says  that  the  deficiency  bills  of 
which  Sir  Robert  Peel  complained  were  a 
great  deal  more  than  that  —  that  they 
amounted  to  6,000.000?.  or  8,000.000?. 
Well,  be  it  so;  but  will  the  deficiency 
bills  which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  will 
find  necessary  in  the  coming  quarter — will 
they  be  less  than  6.000,000?.  ?  And  is  the 
Committee  of  opinion  that  at  any  time  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  should  haTe 
deficiency  bil  Is  to  the  amount  of  6,000,000?.  ? 
Especially  is  the  Committee  of  opinion  that 
the  finances  of  the  country  should  be  con- 
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dncted  in  such  a  way  at  snch  a  moment, 
when  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
himself  comes  down  and  (ells  you  that  it  is 
impossihle  for  him  to  form  an  estimate  be- 
cause this  is  an  extraordinary  time,  and 
extraordinary  demands  will  be  made  upon 
you? 

Now,  Sir,   I   say  it  would  be  of  very 
great  importance,   at  this   moment,  that 
there  should  be  an  ample,  and  more  than 
an  ample  balance  in  the  Exchequer.     But 
instead  of  it  being  a  question  between  a 
proper  balance  and  an  improper  balance — 
between  that  which  is  ample  and  that  which 
is  excessive — it  is  now  a  question  whether 
you  will  have  a  balance  or  a  largo  defi- 
ciency.    And  in  fact  you  have  at  this  mo- 
ment— looking  forward  to  the  completion 
of  the  financial^  year — instead  of  having 
any  balance  at  all  in  your  Exchequer,  you 
have  an  enormous  deficiency.     Well,  now, 
Sir,  is  that  a  state  of  affairs  which   is 
desirable  ?     Is  it  desirable  at  any  time  ? 
Above  all  things,  is  it  desirable  in  a  state 
of  war  ?     These  are  questions  which  can- 
not be  evaded.     You   may  to-night  say, 
'*  We  have  nothing  to  divide  about ;  and, 
therefore,  we  will  let  the  Resolutions  pass." 
But  you  may  rely  upon  it — and  especially 
if  these   events   occur  on  which  we  now 
eount — you  will  find  this  weakness  of  your 
finances   perpetually  betraying  you — per- 
petually destroying  all  the  fine  combina- 
tions of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 
Let  the  Committee  inquire  how  this  has 
come  to  pass.     You  had  recently  an  ample 
balance  in  your  Exchequer.     In  a  time  of 
peace — in    a  time   of   low  prices  and  of 
corauQercial  prosperity,  you  had  an  ample 
balance.     Now  we  are  on  the  eve,  I  will 
not  say  of  disaster  and  distress,  but  of 
those  contingencies  which  portend  disaster 
and  distress — where  is  that  balance  now  ? 
Where  is  the  balance  which  you  prepared 
for  yourselves  in  times  of  prosperity  and 
peace  ?     Why  is  it  not  at  your  service  at 
this  moment  ?     That  is  what  I  want  to 
know.     If    from    the    natural   course    of 
events  you  had  found  yourselves  in  this 
position,   and  from  the  natural  course  of 
events  had  had  this  low  state  of  your  Ex- 
chequer, you  might  have  said  that,  having, 
from  circumstances  which  you  could  nei- 
ther foresee  nor  provide  for,  difficulties  and 
dangers  to  encounter,  there  was  nothing  to 
be  done  now  but  tu  bestir  yourselves  to 
face  the  danger,  and  to  place  yourselves  in 
a  better  position.     I  could  then  have  un- 
derstood you.     But  you   had   that   large 
balance — you  had  a   fund   which   would 


have  met  the  exigencies  of  the  country  in 
a  moment  of  imperial  danger  like  this; 
and  that  fund  does  not  exist.  Why  does 
it  not  exist  ?  Nothing  has  been  said  on 
that  point  in  the  financial  statement  which 
we  have  heard  this  evening.  Now,  Sir, 
that  great  balance  has  disappeared,  be- 
cause the  right  hon.  Gentleman  a  year  ago 
chose  to  take  a  course  in  monetary  affairs 
which  the  circumstances  of  the  times 
did  not  warrant,  and  which  he  followed 
in  opposition  to  the  best  authorities  who 
could  possibly  advise  a  man,  even  a  man 
so  gifted  as  the  present  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
dealt  with  your  resources  in  a  manner 
which  has  ultimately  deprived  you  of  the 
command  of  this  capital  in  two  ways.  His 
object  was  to  reduce  the  rate  of  interest 
paid  upon  the  public  securities,  funded 
and  unfunded,  and  he  began  by  dealing 
with  and  reducing  the  interest  on  Ex- 
chequer bills.  I  think  it  was  about  the 
8th  of  February  last  year,  that  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  reduced  the  rate  of.  in- 
terest on  Exchequer  bills  to  1^  percent. 
For  six  weeks  before  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman took  that  step,  every  indication 
which  generally  influences,  and  should  have 
governed  a  gentleman  in  the  position  of 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  had  in- 
timated that  the  value  of  money  was 
rising.  I  will  not  refer  to  papers,  be- 
cause I  wish  not  to  weary  the  Com- 
mittee, and  I  am  sure  that  if  I  make 
any  mistake  in  a  figure,  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  will  correct  me:  I  believe  that 
the  price  oP  Consols  at  the  time  Lord 
Derby  left  office,  was  something  like  101. 
That  would  be  about  the  end  of  December. 
Parliament  met  again  in  February.  Con- 
sols had  been  continually  declining,  and  I 
think  at  that  time  they  must  have  been 
99^ ;  perhaps  even  2  per  cent  lower  than 
they  had  been.  [The  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer:  Hear,  hear!]  I  have  the 
return  here,  if  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
doubts  my  statement.  At  the  time  Lord 
Derby  left  office,  Consols  were  lOL},  and 
Exchequer  bills  were  from  69«.  to  72$, 
premium.  When  Parliament  met.  Consols 
had  sunk  from  101^  to  99^,  and  the  pre- 
mium upon  Exchequer  bills  from  69«.  and 
728.  to  55i,  and  598.  Now  I  say.  Sir, 
that  these  were  very  significant  symptoms; 
and  yet,  notwithstanding  these  indications, 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  commenced  a 
campaign  which  was  to  be  signalised  by  a 
vast  reduction  of  the  'public  debt  of  the 
country.     Did  he  receive  no  warning  from 
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this  House?  Men  whom  we  look  upon 
as  authorities  in  these  matters  rose  and 
entreated  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  to 
pause.  The  hon.  Member  for  Westmore- 
land (Alderman  Thompson) — whom  I  have 
unfortunately  not  seen  among  us  this 
Session,  and  whose  absence  1  deplore — 
he  whom  all  sides  respect  for  his  com- 
mercial and  financial  knowledge,  particu- 
larly addressed  himself  to  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman,  and  told  him  that  the  moment 
was  inopportune — that  money  was  in  active 
demand — and  that  it  was  at  that  time  ^  per 
cent  dearer  than  it  had  been  five  months 
before.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman,  how- 
ever, persisted  in  his  plans,  and  carried 
them.  I  will  not  dwell  upon  the  conse- 
quence at  any  length.  The  Committee 
will  recollect  that  the  interest  on  Exchequer 
bills,  the  prices  of  which  1  have  just  quoted 
to  them,  which  at  the  commencement  of 
the  year  were  from  67».  to  70*.  premium, 
and  which,  when  Parliament  met,  had  gra- 
dually declined,  was  reduced  by  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  to  1^  per  cent — that  on 
the  5th  of  May  they  were  only  at  25. 
premium,  that  on  the  26th  of  May  they 
were  at  par,  and  that  on  the  26th  of  Sep- 
tember they  were  at  lOs.  discount.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  in  the  interval  had 
made  his  financial  statement,  and  had 
estimated  that  by  the  reduction  of  interest 
on  Exchequer  bills  he  would  have  made, 
I  think,  an  annual  saving,  in  round  num- 
bers, of  65,0002.  It  appears  by  one  of 
the  returns  for  which  I  recently  moved, 
and  which  are  now  lying  on  the  table,  that 
the  loss  by  that  reduction  of  interest  is 
something  like  36,0002.,  making  on  the 
whole,  as  far  as  the  financial  statement  of 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  is  concerned,  a 
difference  of  100,0002.  Now,  that  is  a 
brief  account  of  the  dealing  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  with  Exchequer  bills,  so 
far  as  the  reduction  of  interest  is  con- 
cerned. 

But  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  followed 
this  reduction  of  interest  upon  Exchequer 
bills  by  a  much  larger  enterprise,  one  which 
he  announced  to  the  House  as  the  herald 
of  other  measures,  which  would,  or  might 
ultimately,  greatly  affect  the  interest  of 
the  whole  national  debt.     I  allude  to  the 
plan  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  for  con- 
verting  what   he  styled  certain    ••  patri- 
'»«! "  stocks.     Now,  it  is  of  great  im- 
e  that  the  Committee  should  recol- 
!;  it  is  by  this  plan  of  conversion  that 
ntry  was  mainly  deprived  of  that 
in  the  Exchequer,  which  nothing 
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that  I  have  heard  to-night  convinces  me 
would  not  be  a  great  benefit  to  the  coun- 
try.    Well,  Sir,  were  warnings  wanting  to 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  on  that  occasion? 
He  advanced,  be  it  remembered,  with  only 
the  smaller  part  of  his  great  scheme ;  and 
what  was  that  ?    It  was  to  convert  a  num- 
ber of  small  stocks,  amounting  in  the  ag- 
gregate, in   round  figures,  to   very  little 
short  of   10,000,0002.   sterling.     I  shall 
say  nothing  of  the  scheme  by  which  the 
conversion  of  these  stocks  was  to  be  car- 
ried  into  effect.      It  consisted  of  three 
plans,    all   of    which    were   diametrically 
opposed  to   each   other.      One  of   these 
plans  was  founded  upon  the  principle  that 
the  amount  of  the  public  debt  should  be 
V diminished  ;  the  second,  upon  the  principle 
that  the  amount  of  that  debt  should  be  in- 
creased ;  and  by  the  third,  in  the  case  of 
the  Exchequer  bonds,  I  believe,  if  Parlia- 
ment had  not  inteifered,  the  increase  on 
the  unfunded  debt  might  have  been  almost 
illimitable.     Yet  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
brought  forward  his  plan  with  a  confidence 
in  its  merits  and  its  success  which  con- 
viction only  could  have  imparted ;  for  he 
even  promised  that  when  the  time  for  con- 
version arrived,  means  should  be  taken  to 
prevent  the  evil  consequences  of  the  sudden 
rush  of  the  applicants  which  was  antici- 
pated upon  that  occasion.     Well,  I  say, 
was   the   right    hon.    Gentleman   without 
warning,  upon  that  occasion,  of  the  evil 
consequences   of   the    injudicious    coarse 
which  he  was  pursuing  ?     I  will  not  quote 
words  that  might  have  fallen  from  .myself, 
or  of  any  Gentleman  on  these  benches, 
which  might  probably  be  depreciated,  as 
the  words  of  an  opponent — although  even 
the  words  of  an  opponent  may  sometimes 
be  listened  to  with  profit — but  I  will  refer 
to  the  language  of  a  Gentleman  who  stands 
deservedly  among  the  highest  authorities 
in  this  House  upon  monetary  and  com- 
mercial affairs,  and  whom  both  sides  agree 
in  looking  on-  as  one  of  the  most  valuable 
Members  of  this   assembly — I   allude  to 
the  hon.  Member  for  Huntingdon  (Mr.  T. 
Baring).     That  hon.  Member  took  a  very 
active  part  in  opposing  the  propositions  of 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  upon 
the  22nd  of  April  stated  his  opinion  to  the 
House  as  follows : — 

"  He  (Nir.  Baring)  did  not  feel  tnro  that  that 
latter  operation  was  not  a  hazardouB  one ;  and  he 
could  not  help  thinking  that  the  right  hon.  (xen- 
tleman  might  in  the  month  of  June  And  it  very 
difficult  to  maintain  that  low  rate  of  interest  on 
his  Exchequer  bills.  He  need  not  remind  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  that,  if  his  present  pro- 
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poial  should  not  prove  to  be  sacceBsfti],  it  would 
be  much  better  it  had  never  been  made ;  for  it 
would  then  have  the  effSect  of  needlessly  unset- 
tling men's  minds,  and  giving  a  stimulus  to  all 
kinds  of  schemes  which  no  one  could  regret 
more  than  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  hii^aself." — 
[3  Bamard,  cxxvi.  335.] 

These  were  the  warning  words  that  came 
from  a  Gentleman  of  great  authority,  and, 
certainly,  however  firm  in  his  political  opi- 
nions, one  whose  advice  is  never  influenced 
by  the  acerbity  of  party  feeling.     Well, 
Sir,  this  Bill  for  the  conversion  of  these 
*'  patriarchal  stocks"  was  read  a  third  time 
in  this  House  on  the  27th  of  April,  after 
an  ineffectual,  but  on  one  occasion  a  vigor- 
ous, opposition.     On  the  3rd  of  May  it 
was  read  a  third  time  in  the  House  of 
Peers,  where  it  was  also  opposed  by  a  great 
authority   on   finance,   who    had   been   a 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  himself,  and 
who  certainly  had  no  sympathy  with  the 
opinions   professed    on   this    side  of   the 
House — I  mean  Lord  Monteagle.     Well, 
Sir,  I  shall  say  nothing,  or  shall  say  very 
little,  of  the  unbusiness-like  way  in  which 
this  Bill  was  drawn.     The  fact  is  that,  al- 
though it  was  described  by  the  leader  of 
the  House,  whom  I  do  not  see  in  his  place, 
as  of  such  vital  importance  that  he  depre- 
cated all  criticism  upon  it,  it  was  drawn 
and  carried,  I  will  not  say  with  such  in- 
decent haste,  but  with  such  inconsiderate 
hurry,  that  after  it  had  passed  it  was  found 
there  was  a  vital  error,  an  omission  in  it. 
What  was  that  ?     Why,  it  was  found  that 
ID  case  any  of  the  holders  of  the  stock 
proposed  to  be  converted  dissented  from 
the  scheme  of  conversion,  no  machinery 
was  provided  by  which  those  dissenting 
might  be  paid  the  amount  of  their  capita], 
and  the  result  was  that,  on  the  very  eve  of 
the  prorogation,  another  Bill   was  intro- 
duced, to  empower  the  Treasury  to  pay 
them  off  out  of  the  Consolidated  Fund.  It 
was  this  Bill — ^passed  at  a  morning  sitting 
with  perhaps  only  twenty  Members  present, 
and  almost  upon  the  last  day  of  the  Ses- 
sion— it  was  this  Bill,  thus  introduced  and 
carried  through  to  remedy  the  omissions  of 
what  ought  to  have  been  a  more  mature 
measure — it  was  this  rash,  and  hurried, 
and  fatal  piece  of  legislation  that  deprived 
yon  of   your  Exchequer  balances — which 
has  grievously  bled  the  Consolidated  Fund 
— which,  in  time  of  war,  has  left  you  to 
scramble  through  the  first  quarter  of  this 
year,   with  deficiency  bills  amounting  to 
nearly  4,000,000/.  sterling — and  which,  as 
far  as  I  ean  form  an  opinion — and  I  only 
give  my  opinion  in  order  to  elicit  inforroa- 
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tion,  for  it  is  the  interest  of  all  men  to 
elicit  information  in  such  matters — it  will 
upon  the  5th  of  Aprils  with  a  balance  of 
3,000.000;.,  leave  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man to  encounter  demands  amounting  to 
nearly  10,000,000Z.  sterling,  if  not  more. 
And   all  this    in  a  time  of    war  which, 
night  after  night,  every  Minister  rises  and 
prepares    us    to   believe   promises   to   be 
one  of  great  severity  and  of  longer  dura- 
tion than  anticipated  when  the  subject  was 
first  brought  under  our  notice  for  discus- 
sion.    Sir,  it  was  said  the  other  night, 
with  regard  to  the  diplomatic  correspon- 
dence on  the    table,  that  it  was   no  use 
criticising  the  past — that  the  country  was 
in  danger — and  that,  under  these  circum- 
stances, whether  mistakes  had  or  had  not 
been  made,  we  must  stand  by  those  errors, 
if  they  were  errors,  and  must  pull  altoge- 
ther, only  looking  to  the  future.     Sir,  I 
am  not  making  these  observations  for  the 
sake  of  criticising  the  past.     If  they  had 
had  no  reference  to  the  future.  I  should 
not  have  uttered  a  word.     I   would   not 
have  trespassed  on  the  time  of  the  Com- 
mittee.    I  moved  for  the  returns   which 
are  now  upon  the  table  at  the  beginning 
of   the  Session,    because   I    thought  the 
information  those  returns  would  give  upon 
a  most  important  subject  was  information 
which  this  House  ought  to  possess;   and 
I  might  at  a  proper  season,  but  not  on 
such  a  night  as  this,  have  called  attention 
to  them,  and  have  asked  for  some  explana- 
tions.    I  only  allude  to  the  subject  at  this 
moment  because  I  am  persuaded  that  if  you 
neglect  the  opportunity  of  this  financial 
statement — if  you   sanction  by  your  ap- 
proval the  course  which  has  been  pursued 
— if  you  do  not  interfere  to  prevent  its 
being  permanently  adopted,  you  will  oven 
in  the  course  of  this  year  find  yourselves  in 
a  position  of  considerable  inconvenience, 
and   even  of  great  monetary  embarrass- 
ment.    Well  then,  I   say,  let  the  right 
hon.   Gentleman  come  forward  upon  this 
second  part  of  the  financial  question  with 
the  same  frankness  as  he  has  done  with 
respect  to  the  first.     He  says  that  there 
will  be  a  deficiency ;  the  nation  is  about 
to  enter  into  a  war,  and  there  must  be 
increased    expenditure ;    the  Government 
must   have  means   to  carry  on  the  war 
with  vigour,  and  the  House  of  Commons 
must  be  ready  and  prepared  to  support 
Ministers  with  ample  resources  to  put  the 
revenue  into  a  healthy  state.     Would  it 
not  be  better  that  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man should  also  ask  us  to  put  the  Ex- 
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chequer  in  a  healthy  state  at  tlie  same 
time  ?      Wh?  does  he  not  come  forward 
and  saj.    "  I  hare  attempted  to  reduce 
the   interest    upon    the   pubUc   debt ;    I 
haye  not  succeeded  as  I  intended;    but 
vho  can  deny  that  the  object  was  a  good 
one  and  worthy  the  attention  of  Parlia- 
ment ?     Whether  I  have  succeeded  or  not. 
It  is  one  of  the  objects,  certainly,  which  a 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  ought  always 
to  have  in  contemplation.      I  have   for 
the  present  been  bailed  by  circumstances 
which  I  could  not  foresee.     I  grant  even 
that  I  have  omitted  contingencies  which 
others  might  have  calculated  beforehand. 
I  appeal  confidently  to  the  generosity  of 
the  House  as  to  my  endeavour  and  its  re- 
sult.    There  will  be  a  loss  upon  the  wind- 
ing up  of  these  transactions.     I  have  re- 
duced the  public  debt  by  diminishing  the 
balances  in  the  Ezcliiequer;   replace  the 
amount  which  has  been  so  withdrawn,  I 
do  not  ask  you  to  increase  it ;  and  then  I 
qhall  have  the  Exchequer,  as  well  as  the 
revenue,  in  a  healthy  state ;  and  shall  have 
those  bjslances  available  which  I  think  the 
public  exigencies  at  a  moment  like  the  pre- 
sent demand.     That  is  the  course  which  I 
think  the   Chancellor  of  the   Exchequer 
ought  to  pursue.     I  don*t  think  the  Chan- 
oellor  of  the  Exchequer  ought   to   have 
avoided  putting  fairly  before  the  Committee 
the  consequencesof  bis  unsuccessful  schemes 
for  the  reduction  of  the  interest  upon  the 
funded  and  unfunded  debt  of  the  country. 
I  think  it  would  have  been  better  if  he  had 
with  candour  admitted  that  he  had  been 
disappointed  in  the  results  of  his  efforts, 
and  had  appealed  to  the  House — and  I 
am   sure  he   would    not    have    appealed 
to  it  in  vain — to  make  good  to  the  Ex- 
chequer the  amount  which  has  been  with- 
drawn from  it  to  the  extent  to  which  the 
public  debt  has  been  reduced.     Who  can 
doubt  that  he  would   have  obtained  the 
aadttion  of  this  House  to  such  a  propo- 
sition ?      The  right  hon.  Gentleman  will 
have  upon  the  5th  of  April  next  diminished 
the  public  debt  to  the  amount  of  nearly 
8.000,000^.  sterling,  and  I  think  he  is  en- 
titled  to  have  that  amount,  or  as  much 
as  he  requires  of  it,  restored.     At  a  mo- 
ment like  this  he  should  have  asked  us 
not  only  to  vote  taxes  to  put  the   re- 
venue into  a  healthy  state,   but  also  to 
give  such  a  vote  as  would  put  the  Ex- 
chequer in  a  healthy  state;  for  depend 
upon  it- whatever  may  be  your  balance  of 
icome  over  expenditure,  however  you  may 
lake  a  surplus  upon  paper,  if  your  Excbe- 
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qner  is  not  right  you  will  continnally  he  in 
a  position  of  embarrassment  and  difficulty. 
Now,  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  must  raise 
deficiency  bills  for  the  quarter  from  the  5th 
of  April  to  the  5th  of  July.  Now,  I  should 
like  to  know  if  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
has  formed — ^but  of  course  ha  has — an  es- 
timate of  the  amount  of  deficiency  bills 
which  will  be  necessary  for  carrying  on  the 
public  service  from  April  to  July?     Can 
he  form   any   estimate  of    what   will  be 
required  if    any   of    those  exigencies  to 
which  he   has  alluded,   and  which  may 
occur  from  the  country  being  in  a  state 
of    war,  should  happen  to  occur  within 
that  time  ?      It  is  impossible  to  guard 
against  such  exigencies.    From  month  to 
month,  from  week  to  week,  events  may 
happen  which  may  require,  so  to  speak,  a 
large  balance*  at  your  banker's.     These 
deficiency  bills  must  be  paid  for.     I  have 
no  doubt  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  finds 
the  Bank  of  England  indulgent ;  but  the 
indulgence  of  the  Bank  of  England  will 
be  exhausted  if  he  continues  to  keep  a 
very  small  balance  in  their  hands.  They  will 
not  like  to  lend  5,000,0002.  or  6,000.0002. 
at  less  than  the  ordinary  rate  of  interest, 
if  you  only  leave  with  them  a  balance  of 
not  more  than  1,000,0002.  or  1,500,0002. 
The  Bank  of  England  sooner  or  later  roust 
charge  you  the  market  rate  of  interest,  and 
I  want  to  know  what  the  market  rate  of 
interest  is  likely  to  be  in   the  course  of 
time.     We  are  now  involved  in  circum- 
stances the  result  of  which  it  is  imposaible 
for  any  human  being  to  foresee.     Suppose 
you  have  a  long  continental  war,  and  a 
great  drain  of  the  precious  metals ;  are  you 
going  then  to  sanction  the  attempt  to  carry 
on  the  service  of  the  country  by  the  syste- 
matic aid  of  deficiency  bills,  and  not  by  real 
balances  in  the  Exchequer?     I  can  only 
say,  that  a  great  responsibility  will  devolve 
upon  this  House  and  upon  the  country  if 
they  should  give  their  sanction  and  appro- 
bation to  such  a  system  as  that.     I  shall 
not  go   into  the  question   of  the  causes 
which  induced  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer to  enter  upon  the  course  he  did 
with  respect  to  his  attempt  to  reduce  the 
interest  either   upon   Exchequer  bills  or 
upon  funds.     I  shall  reserve  my  right  to 
consider  his  pleas,  if  any  should  be  ofliercd. 
My  object  now  is  to  impress  upon  the  Conw 
mittee  aud  upon  the  country  the  great  im* 
portance  of  refusing  their  sanction  to  a 
system  of  conducting  the  finances  of  this 
country  which  I   believe  to  be  unsound, 
and  whichi  if   persevered  in,  must  end 
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in   embarrassment  and    difiieulty  to  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  hhuaelf.     I  guard 
nijaelf  by  eajing  that  I  deny  altogether 
the  Yalidity  of  any  pleas  which  may  be 
brought  forward  by  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
nan,  founded  upon  the  state  of  the  har- 
vest, the  accident  of  war,  or  any  circum- 
stances of  that  character.     I  will  not  now 
enter  into  any  considerations  of  that  kind. 
It  would  turn  the  discussion  into  ft  mere 
personal  contro7er8y  in   reference  to  the 
Minister,  whereas  I  wish  to  keep  it  solely 
to  this  point — this  business-like  point — 
does  the  country,  and  does  Parliament, 
approve  of  reducing  the  balances  in  the 
Exchequer  to  such  a  degree  that  the  Ghan- 
celbr  of  the  Exchequer  must  systemati- 
cally depend  upov  deficieney  bills  to  a  great 
amount  for  carrying  on  the   business  of 
the  country  ?     I  mean  by  a  great  amount 
many  millions— I  mean  6,000,000/.,  for 
that  a  sum  of  4,000,0002.  will  be  required 
is  a  fact  which  we  already  have  in  evi- 
dence.    If  the  Committee  of  Ways  and 
Means  does  not  approve  of  that  course,  let 
them  not  censure  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer ;  but  let  them  tell  him  to-night 
that,  with  the  same  willingness  and  the 
same  unanimity  with  which  they  are  pre- 
pared to  support  the  imposition  of  new 
taxes,  in  order  to  have  a  sufficient  revenue, 
they  are  prepared  to  replace  those  balances 
in  the  national  Exchequer,  which  have  been 
imperilled  by,  perhaps,  his  injudicious  but 
cerUunly  his  well-meant  scheme,  and  let 
them  distinctly  announce  to  him  that  it  is 
the  opinion  of  the  Committee  of  Ways  and 
Means  that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer should  not  habitually  borrow  money. 
The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER:   Sir,  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
who  has  just  sat   down  complains   that 
upon   some   recent  occasions   liberty  has 
been  denied  him  to  discuss  the  results  of 
our  past  transactions.     Now,  I  am  sure, 
Sir,  I  have  been  no  party  to  the  denial  of 
that   opportunity.     So  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, the  right  hon.  Gentleman  is  per- 
fectly welcome  to  enter  at  any  time  into  a 
discussion   of  all   our  transactions,  past,, 
present,  and  to  come  ;  and  as  be  appears 
to  have  a  peculiar  fondness  for  the  discus- 
sion of  matters  of  finance,  on  which  he  is 
always  interesting,  I  assure  him  he  will 
always  find  me  ready  to  engage  with  him 
in  that  interesting  pursuit,  so  long  as  he 
ia  ready  to  return  to  the  charge,  and  so 
long  as  the  Committee  will  have  patience 
enongh  to  listen  to  us.     The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  has  complained  of  me  to-night 


of  a. want  of  frankness  and  openness  ;  for 
he  says,  I  did  not  state  to  the  Committee 
the  exact  condition  of  the  public  balances. 
Now,  I  am  in  the  recollection  of  the  Com- 
mittee as  to  whether  I  did  or  did  not  state 
the  exact  condition  of  the  public  balances 
in  the  Exchequer.  I  stated  them  distinctly. 
I  distinctly  stated  that  twelve  months  ago 
the  public  balances  were  high,  and  that 
now  they  were  low  ;   and,  having  stated 
that  they  were  low,  I  went  on  to  tell  the 
Committee  how  the  money  had  been  dis- 
posed of.     Such  was  the  charge  of  the- 
right  hon.  Gentleman.      But  I   will  not 
enter  into  any  question  of  personal  charges. 
I  will  rather  go  to  the  discussion  of  those 
transactions  of  the  last  year  in  our  finan- 
cial policy  to  which  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman has  thought  proper  to  refer.      The 
right  hon.    Gentleman    says    that,   with 
great  imprudence,  I  reduced,  in  the  early 
part  of  last  year,  the  rate  of  interest  upon 
Exchequer  bills  ;  that  I  anticipated  from 
the  reduction  a  saving  of  65JD00Z.  a  year  ; 
but  that,  instead  of  that  amount  of  annual 
saving,  the  result  of  my  proceedings  has 
been  a  loss  of  36,000/.  during  the  year 
upon  Exchequer  bills.     Such  is  the  state- 
ment which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  has 
made.     Well,  Sir,  it  appears  to  me  in  the 
first  place  that,  supposing  I  were  to  admit 
the  facts. of  the  right  hon.   Gentleman, 
which  I  am  not  quite  content  to  do  as  he 
puts  them,  his  charge  would  resolve  itself 
into  just  this — that  I  unfortunately   was 
not  endowed  with  the  gift  of  prophecy — 
that  I  did  not  know  in  the  month  of  March 
what  would   be  the  state  of  trade — the 
state  of  the  harvest — and   the  state  of 
Europe  in  the  following  month  of  Septem- 
ber.    I  am  not  gifted  with  the  power  of 
foretelling  events,  and  the  charge  resolves 
itself  into  just  this.    The  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man, however,  says  that  these  things  have 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter.     No- 
thing to   do   with   the  matter !      These 
things  nothing  to  do  with  the  rate  of  in- 
terest upon  Exchequer  bills  !  .  They  have 
everything  to  do  with  it ;  and  if  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  will  investigate  the  papers 
on   the  table  relative  to  the  acts  of  the 
Government,  let  him  also  investigate  some 
other  papers  to  which  he  has,  or  might 
have,  access,  and  ask  himself  what  was 
the  state  of  all  these  things  between  those 
two  periods— the  condition  of  trade,   the 
state  of  the  money  market,  the  prospects 
of  the  harvest,  and  the  position  of  Europe 
— at  the  beginning  of  last  year  and  the 
later  period  to  which  be  has  referred,     I 
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think,  Sir,  if  he  enters  upon  this  investi- 
gation he  will  not  be  long  in  discovering 
that  these  things  have  some  effect  upon 
the  rate  of  interest  upon  Exchequer  bills. 
What  was  the  state  of  the  bullion  in  the 
Bank  of  England  in  January,  and  what 
vras  its  condition  in  September?  What 
was  the  state  of  the  public  balances  in 
January  ?  What  in  October  ?  What  was 
the  price  of  corn  in  January  ?  What  in 
October  and  November?  What  was  the 
rate  of  discount  in  the  market  in  the 
month  of  January  ?  What  in  the  month 
of  September  ?  What  was  the  rate  of 
discount  charged  by  the  Bank  of  England 
at  the  commencement  of  last  year,  I  do 
not  exactly  remember — I  am  quoting  from 
memory  ;  but  I  believe  I  am  correct  in 
saying  that  it  was  2j  per  cent.  [An  hon. 
Member:  2  per  cent.]  Well,  certainly  it 
was  not  more  than  2^.  But  what  was  it 
in  September?  Why,  Sir,  in  September 
it  had  advanced  to  5  per  cent.  Yet  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman,  forsooth,  wishes  to 
make  me  responsible  for  the  increase  in 
the  rate  of  interest  upon  Exchequer  bills. 
There  are  causes  for  it  for  which  I  cannot 
bo  accountable,  though  he  did  not  think 
proper  to  prefer  them. 

Mr.  DISRAELI:  I  mentioned  some  of 
those  causes. 

The  CHANCELLOR  op  the  EXCHE- 
QUER :  You  made  no  allusion  whatever 
to  the  rate  of  discount. ' 

Mr.  DISRAELI :  I  alluded  to  the  fall 
in  Consols. 

The  CHANCELLOR  or  the  EXCHE- 
QUER: To  the  fall  in  Consols!  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  shall  hear  more 
upon  that  subject  by -and- by  ;  but  I  repeat 
that  he  made  no  reference  whatever,  in 
the  whole  of  his  speech,  to  the  rate  of 
discount  charged  by  the  Bank,  but  only  to 
-*  the  state  of  the  public  balances  kept  in 
the  Bank.  He  simply  referred  to  the  rise 
in  the  rate  of  interest  upon  Exchequer 
bills,  and  charged  upon  me  the  additional 
expense  which  was  thereby  entailed  upon 
the  country.  So  much  for  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman's  candour.  But,  Sir,  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  is  not  correct  in  his  facts. 
I  do  not  know  where  he  got  his  figures 
from ;  but  this  I  can  tell  him,  that  he  is 
not  correct  in  his  facts.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  is  not  quite  right  in  saying  I 
said  there  was  no  loss  at  all  in  consequence 
of  what  I  did  with  the  rate  of  interest  on 
Exchequer  bills,  nor  does  he  give  us  alto- 
gether a  true  and  correct  representation  of 
the  causes  of  the  decreased  rate  of  pre* 
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miums  upon  those  Exchequer  bills.     After 
telling  us  what  was  the  rate  of  premium 
upon  Exchequer  bills  before  the  interest 
was  reduced,  instead  of  giving  us  the  rate 
of  premium  upon  them  just  after  the  in- 
terest was  reduced,   when  it  would  havo 
been  a  fair  presumption  that  the  reduction 
was  operating,  and  that  nothing  else  was 
operating,  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  passes 
on  to  tRe  month  of  May.     But  the  reduc- 
tion was  announced  in  the  middle  of  Fe- 
bruary.    The  right  hon.  Gentleman  says 
that  in  February  the  premium  was  down 
to  25.     So  it  was.      Other  causes  were 
then  in  operation.     But  my  justification 
with  regard  to  the  reduction  in  the  rate 
of  interest  is  this — that  no  mere  annual 
security  ought  to  bear  a  high  premium. 
It  is  an  absurdity  upon  the  face  of  it  that 
a  mere  annual  security  which  bears  a  pre- 
mium of  458.,  should  be  found  at  a  pre- 
mium of  60«. ;  for  if  the  holder  is  paid 
off  at  par,  at  the  end  of  the  twelve  months, 
he  gets  15«.  less  than  no  interest  at  all. 
It  also  makes  it  impossible  to  attempt  to 
redeem  those   Exchequer  bills  at  a  time 
when  your  balances  in  the  Bank  will  best 
enable  you ;  and  for  these,  if  there  were 
no  other  reasons,  I  consider  it  wise,  with 
respect  to  this  portion  of  unfunded  debt, 
to  bring  them  to  something  like  a  reason- 
able premium.     I  am  extremely  sorry  I 
did  not  bring  with  me  an  account  which  I 
had  prepared  of  the  prices  of  Exchequer 
bills  after  the  reduction.     I  can,  however, 
state  the  result  generally.     If  I  had  the 
paper,  I  believe  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
would  find  that  for  two  months  after  the 
reduction  the  premium  on  Exchequer  bills 
ranged  between  lOs.  and  20s, ;  and  I  say 
it  was  impossible  at  that  time  to  have  had 
them  in  a  better  state.     Then  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  says  there  had  been  a  loss 
of  36,000^  by  my  reduction  of  the  inte- 
rest to  Id.  a  day.     Now  what  does  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  mean  by  that  state- 
ment?    He   means  to  make  me  respon- 
sible for  the  circumstances  which  rendered 
it  necessary  to  reduce  the  interest,  quite 
forgetting  that  these  circumstances  would 
throw  some  little  light  upon  the  subject. 
Certainly  he  refers  to  the  case  of  France ; 
but  he  quite  forgets  to  mention  that  the 
Chancellor  of   the  Exchequer  there   had 
gone  through  precisely  the  same  process, 
and  that,  whereas  they  were  formerly  pay- 
ing 1 J  per  cent  only,  they  were  now  pay- 
ing 3  per  cent  interest.     But  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  asserts  that  there  has  been 
a  loss  of  36,000{.  in  consequence  of  my 
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reduction.  I  shall  be  glad  if  that  state- 
tiient  can  bo  explained.  To  me  I  confess 
it  is  a  perfect  mystery.  I  beg  also  to  say 
that  it  is  not  only  a  mystery,  but  it  is  an 
error.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman,  though 
he  may  not  be  aware  of  it,  is  completely 
in  error.  The  reduction  of  the  rate  of 
interest  upon  Exchequer  bills  to  \d,  per 
day,  notwithstanding  the  unfavourable  cir- 
cumstances of  the  autumn,. and  notwith- 
standing the  doubling  of  the  interest  which 
these  unfavourable  circumstances  brought 
about,  will  have  produced  an  actual  saving 
in  the  interest  on  the  bills  in  1854  com- 
pared with  those  of  1853.  In  the  years 
1 85253  the  interest  was  367,0002. ;  but 
the  interest  on  those  which  will  be  payable 
in  1853-54  will  be  only  347.000Z.  I  there- 
fore  fling  back  the  statement  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  as  to  there  having  been  a 
loss  such  as  be  describes,  and  1  tell  him 
he  is  in  error.  1  tell  him  that  if  there  had 
been  an  increase,  nothing  could  be  more 
absurd  than  to  charge  it  upon  me ;  and  that 
80  far^rom  there  having  been  an  increase 
there  has  been  a  decrease  of  20,0002. 

Then  the  right  bun.  Gentleman  said 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had 
operated  upon  much  too  large  a  scale, 
and  that  he  had  warnings  of  every  kind 
from  wise  men  on  all  sides  of  this  House 
against  the  rash  course  he  was  taking  ; 
and  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  saying 
he  was  too  modest  to  quote  anything 
he  had  said  himself,  quoted  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Westmoreland  (Mr.  Aid.  Thorop- 
Bon).  He  also  quoted  the  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Member  for  Huntingdon  (Mr.  T.  Bar- 
ing). Now,  1  am  bound  to  give  credit,  and 
I  do  give  every  credit,  to  the  judgment  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  Huntingdon  and  to 
every  other  hon.  Member  when  his  judg- 
ment turns  out  to  be  right,  as  it  did 
in  this  case.  I  am  bound  to  say  that 
the  hon.  Member  for  Huntingdon  ex- 
pressed from  the  first  an  opinion  at  va- 
riance with  mine,  and  that  his  opinion 
turned  out  to  be  correct.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  spoke,  however,  as  if  1  bad 
acted  contrary  to  the  whole  course  of  pub- 
lic opinion,  both  in  and  out  of  this  House. 
But  what  were  ttie  facts  ?  Why,  the  whole 
course  of  the  criticisms  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  and  his  Friends  at  that  time, 
were  against  the  terms  I  was  offering  to 
the  public  creditor ;  they  declared  over 
and  over  again  that  they  were  too  good  for 
the  public  creditor,  and  against  the  inter- 
ests of  the  public.  [**  Hear,  hear!"] 
Was  no  such  opinion   expressed   in  this 


House  ?  Why,  whom  do  I  see  opposite;  I 
see  the  fidus  Achates  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman,  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
for  East  Suffolk  (Sir  F.  Kelly),  who  re- 
created  his  powerful  mind  with  all  manner 
of  facts  and  fancies  as  to  the  bargain  I 
was  proposing.  Did  he  not  enjoy  the  con- 
fidence and  possess  the  sympathy  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  ?  Did  he  not  fairly 
exhaust  the  English  vocabulary,  and  drag 
out  of  it  ef^Tj  epithet  which  its  resources 
could  furnish,  in  order  to  reprehend  me  for 
the  extravagant,  the  monstrous,  the  lavish, 
the  wasteful,  the  utterly  incredible  project 
of  offering  a  guarantee  of  2^  per  cent  for 
forty  years.  Do  not,  however,  let  me  lay 
all  the  responsibility  of  the  course  then 
taken  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  the  Member  for  East 
Suffolk.^  To  do  him  justice,  I  must  say 
he  never  shrunk  from  his  opinions,  though 
I  differed  from  him  at  the  time ;  and  the 
House  will  do  me  the  justice  to  remember 
that  1  never  held  out  any  great  expecta- 
tion of  immediate  results.  But  what  was 
done  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  himself? 
What  did  he  say  ?  Did  he  tell  me  that 
the  scheme  would  fail,  because  the  public 
creditor  woiild  not  accept  it  ?  No,  Sir ! 
He  says  this  was  not  a  simple  error  of 
mine,  but  that  it  was  an  error  in  defiance 
of  all  advice  and  all  warning  given  in  the 
course  of  the  discussion.  And  how  does 
he  make  out  that  case  ?  He  says  that  in 
December  the  price  of  Consols  was  101^. 
This  was  when  Lord  Derby's  Government 
went  out.  Consols,  he  says,  went  down 
directly  afterwards  1^  per  cent ;  and  I 
thought  it  was  great  modesty  on  the  part 
of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  that  he  did 
not  attempt,  at  this  period,  to  join  together 
cause  and  effect,  and  to  state  at  once  that 
the  fall  took  place  because  Lord  Derby's 
Government  were  out.  I  am  sorry,  how- 
ever, to  say  that  this  very  plain  statement 
of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  is  susceptible 
of  an  easy  explanation,  to  which  I  am  under 
tho  necessity  of  begging  his  attention  for 
a  short  time.  His  case  was  this — in  tho 
month  of  December  the  price  of  100  Con- 
sols was  101^ ;  and  in  the  month  of  Fe- 
bruary, when  Parliament  met,  the  price  of 
Consols  was  99  and  a  fraction  ;  that  con- 
sequently, was  a  decrease  of  full  1^  per 
cent.  Now,  did  it  never  occur  to  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  to  ask  himself  whether 
anything  had  happened  in  the  meantime  to 
account  for  that  decrease  ?  I  am  sure  it 
ought  to  have  done.  He  quotes  the  price 
of  Consols  at  the  end  of  December  at  101^ ; 
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but  what  happened  on  the  5th  of  January 
to  the  holders  of  Consols  ?  Why,  upon 
the  5th  of  January  they  received  \L  IO5., 
the  half-yearly  interest,  the  precise  amount, 
or  nearly  so,  by  which  the  price  had  fallen. 
There  was,  however,  a  great  deal  of  dis- 
cussion in  this  House  about  the  probability 
of  the  permanent  lowness  of  the  rate  of 
interest.  I  need  not  remind  the  Com- 
mittee, because  the  CQmmittee  must  well 
remember  them,  of  the  positive  opinions 
on  this  subject  of  the  hon.  ond  learned 
Member  for  East  Suffolk.  I  was  never 
bold  enough  to  give  any  opinion  upon  that 
subject.  When  I  brought  forward  my 
proposal  I  did  not  venture  to  found  it  upon 
anything  so  unstable  as  any  opinions  of 
my  own  as  to  the  permanent  rate  of  in- 
terest. I  have  never  been  bold  enough  to 
give  any  opinion  upon  that  subje(!t,  and  I 
founded  it  upon  the  fact  that  there  ap- 
peared to  be  a  state  of  public  feeling  which 
would  secure  such  an  amount  of  agree- 
ment npon  the  plan  as  would  make  the 
experiment  worth  trying.  Any  Gentleman 
who  will  read  the  statement  I  made  at  the 
time  will  find  that  that  is  their  scope  and 
strain.  But  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  who 
now  comes  forward  to  show  up  my  weak- 
ness and  frailties,  has  he  never  dealt  with 
this  subject  of  the  permanent  lowness  of 
the  rate  of  interest?  Yes,  Sir,  he  dealt 
with  it  in  the  month  of  December,  1852. 
In  that  month  of  December  he  spoke  of 
increasing  and  confirming  the' credit  of  this 
country  in  consequence  of  the  discovery  of 
gold.     He  said  : — 

"  But,  Sir,  althoDgh  the  rate  of  profit  depends 
upon  the  rate  of  wages,  that  is  not  the  only  ele- 
ment in  this  great  qaestion.  There  is  another 
element  still  more  important  in  its  solution,  and 
that  is  the  rate  of  interest.  •  •  •  I  main- 
tain that  it  has  not  only  giren  actirity  to  com- 
merce, but  that  it  has  influenced  the  commercial 
operations  of  this  country  to  an  extent  which  no 
other  article  could  have  exercised.  I  say  that  the 
discovery  of  gold,  considering  the  currency  which 
we  possess,  has  established  credit  in  this  country 
in  a  manner  which  no  political  economist  could 
ever  have  imagined.  I  say  that  it  has  increased 
and  confirmed  credit  in  this  country,  and  that 
that  increase  and  confirmation  of  credit  has,  of 
course,  proportionably  increased  the  employment 
of  the  people.  It  would  seem  to  be  mere  blind 
and  obstinate  prejudice  to  shut  our  eyes  to  that 
conclusion.  But  there  is  another  question  to  be 
considered  in  regard  to  our  prosperity  at  this  mo* 
ment,  and  that  is,  will  the  present  low  rate  of  in- 
terest last?  I  hope  it  will.  My  opinion  is — 
though  it  is,  perhaps,  imprudent  in  me  now  to 
volunteer  it---my  opinion  is,  that  whatever  im- 
prudences may  occur-^and  I  need  not  say  that  I 
deprecate  them,  but,  notwithstanding  some  im- 
prudenoes-^tbe  present  rate  of  interest  will 
mainly  continue.'' — [3  Sansard,  cxziii.  878.] 
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Such  were  the  vaticinations  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  in  December,  1852— of 
him  who  reproaches  me  in  this  House  to- 
night, for  not  having  foreseen  what  would 
happen  six  or  eight  months  before  it  oe« 
curred,  and  for  not  thinking  the  state  of 
politics  anything  ;  and  what  will  be  thought 
of  him  who,  considering  me  responsible  for 
reducing  the  rate  of  interest,  prophesied 
himself  that  tbe  then  low  rate  of  interest 
was  to  be  "  mainly  permanent.'*  That 
was  before  the  fall  of  1^  per  cent  in  Con« 
sols.  But,  Sir,  I  am  now  about  to  quote 
some  langnage  used  by  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman at  another  time,  in  the  midst  of 
the  very  discussions  on  this  particular  Bill 
of  mine  for  the  conversion  of  stock,  find* 
ing  fault  with  me — for  what  ?  Not  for  dis- 
turbing the  money  market  with  experi- 
ments which  must  prove  abortive,  not  for 
proposing  a  scheme  calculated  to  meet  the 
diiSculty  of  the  case  in  my  view,  though 
he  might  not  agree  with  me;  but  still, 
upon  the  old  doctrine  that  the  rate  of  in- 
terest was  too  high.  What  was  the  speech 
of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  ?  He  gave  a 
long  display  of  all  the  magnificent  reduc- 
tions in  the  interest  of  the  national  debt, 
from  Walpole  downwards,  and  said  that  all 
our  reductions  amounted  only  to  the  con* 
temptible  sum  of  some  600,000{.,  upon 
5(K),000,000Z.  of  debt.  This  was  the  ar- 
gument T>f  the  right  hon.  Gentleman ;  but 
It  went  upon  the  doctrine — the  very  oppo- 
site and  contradictory  doctrine  to  that  which 
he  has  broached  to-night — the  doctrine 
that  the  terms  offered  were  both  extrava- 
gant to  the  public  creditor  'and  unjust  to 
the  nation.     He  said  : — 

"  If  the  Committee  agreed  to  the  oonyersion  of 
the  whole  500,000,000^,  under  the  seoond  Re- 
solution, he  must  remind  the  Committee  that  the 
profit  to  the  country  would  but  little  exceed 
550,000/.  a  year  ;  and  they  should  well  consider 
whether,  for  such  an  object  as  reducing  the  in- 
terest of  the  debt  by  500,000/.  sterling,  they 
would  do  right  to  fix  the  rate  of  interest  at  2| 
per  cent  for  more  than  forty  years.  "^  [3  Sansard, 
cxxT.  874.] 

It  was  too  bad  a  bargain  for  the  publie  to 
fix  the  rate  of  interest  at  2^  per  cent  and 
given  them  a  guarantee  of  forty  years. 
That  was  the  opinion  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman^-that  is  his  opinion  still.  Verj 
well;  if  it  is  so,  let  us  know  how  the 
matter  stands.  If  he  holds  to  that  opinion, 
let  him  enjoy  it ;  but  if  he  thinks  that  2^ 
per  cent  was  too  high  a  rate  of  intereat* 
with  the  guarantee  of  forty  years,  do  not  let 
him  now  find  fault  with  me  for  having  done 
wrong  to  the  stockholder  by  offering  thoao 
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terms.     This  statement  was  made  on  the 
8th  of  April,  long  after  the  fall  in  Consols. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  sajs,  the  Bill 
for  the  conversion  of  stock  was  passed  in 
such  breathless  haste,  that  a  great  error 
was  committed  in  it — that  it  was  found 
the  parties  could  not  get  their  money,  and 
that  the  new  Bill  was  pushed  through  with 
only  twenty  Members  in  this  House.     The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  surely  has  been  in- 
dulging to  a  great  eitent  in  the  powerful 
faculty  of  bis  imagination.     He  may  be 
right ;  it  is  not  for  me  to  dispute  what  he 
asserts  so  confidently  ;  but  all  I  can  say  is, 
that  the  whole  of  that  strange  assertion  is 
entirely  new  to  me.     I  am  not  aware  that, 
in  consequence  of  the  haste  with  which 
the  Bill  was  passed,  an  error  was  commit- 
tedy  which  rendered  another  Bill  necessary, 
in  order  that  the  stockholders  might  be 
enabled   to  receive  their   money.      That 
was  no  such  thing.     The  amended  Bill,  to 
which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  refers, 
was  a  Bill  for  an  entirely  different  pur- 
pose.    It  was  introduced  to  meet  the  case 
of  a  particular  set  of  persons  who  were 
holders  of  portions  of  South  Sea  Stock, 
with  regard  to  whom  it   was  found  that 
their  peculiar  case  did  not  come  within 
the  provisions  of  the  former  Act,  so  as  to 
give  them  an  option.     It  appears,  there- 
fore, that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  has 
reckoned   entirely  without  his  host,   and 
that  he  has  been  under  some  species  of 
hallucination  when  he  has  made  statements 
to  the  Committee  in  relation  to  what  has 
actually  taken  place.    The  right  hon.  Gen« 
tleman  has  said,  that  it  was  my  duty  to 
state  openly  and  frankly  to  the  Committee 
that  I  had  not  succeeded  in  effecting  the 
objects  which  I  had  in  view;  and  he  ac- 
cuses me  of  not  having  spoken  with  suffi- 
cient openness  on  the  subject.    Now,  I  am 
in  the  recollection  of  the  Committee,  and, 
if  I  mistake  not,  I  characterised  my  scheme 
as  abortive.     The  right  hon.   Gentleman 
said,  "  Why  not  make  a  full  confession  ?*' 
Well,  Sir,  I  have  made  a  full  confession. 
I  told  the  House  so  at  the  close  of  the  last 
Session.  My  conscience,  therefore,  is  clear 
as  to  this  charge  of  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man.    But,  upon  the  other  hand,  I  tell 
the  Committee    that  so   far  from    there 
being  a  loss  upon  other  parts  of  the  plan, 
when  the  transactions  are  wound  op  there 
will  be  a  profit ;  but  though  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  state  with  precise  and  rigid  accuracy 
the  profit  and  loss  upon  the  transactions,  I 
hare  the  means  of  stating  that  the  profit 
will  be  about  132,000^.  a  year.    No  doubt 


that  is  a  very  contemptible  sum  in  the  esti- 
mation of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  who 
thinks  600,000;.  upon  500,000,0002.  of 
debt  not  a  sufficient  saving  to  induce  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  give  a 
guarantee  of  forty  years.  I  do  not  pre- 
tend to  put  myself  upon  a  par  with  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman,  but  I  do  humbly 
venture  to  think  that  it  is  better  to  have 
a  profit  of  132,0002.  a  year  than  none 
at  all. 

Then  we  come  to  the  state  of  the  public 
balances.     Here   so   many  fancies  spring 
up  in  the  mind  and  brain  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman,  that  it  must  be  perfectly  ex- 
traordinary to  see  one  so  possessed  with 
bugbears  and  delusions.     The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  has  got  it  into  his  head  that 
the  public  credit  is  in  an  unsound  state  ; 
he  is  not  satisfied  with  the  price  of  the 
three  per  cents  being  at  91  in  a  time 
of  war — a  state  of  public  credit  unexam- 
pled  and   unparalleled    in   history.     The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  has  laid  great  stress 
upon  the  amount  actually  in  the  Exchequer, 
and   has  recommended   that  ypu    should 
borrow  8,000,0002.     It  was  a  marvel  to 
me  and  to  some  Gentlemen  near  me,  what 
the  right  hon.  Gontleman  would  do.     He 
was  to  vindicate  the  liberty  of  debate,  and 
he  left  out  of  consideration  the  reasons 
which  had  operated  upon  me  in  the  pro- 
duction of  my  plans ;  and  by  and  by  he 
recommends  to  me  a  loan  of  8,000,0002. 
of  money.     I  admit  that  if  I  had  accepted 
the  proposal  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
I  should  have  had  a  loss  upon  my  transac- 
tions.    But,  let  me  ask,,  for  what  purpose 
is  it  necessary  to  have  this  loan  ?     We  do 
not    want    it.     Nobody    wants    it.     The 
Bank  do  not -want  it,  and  there  is  no  pres- 
sure on  the  money  market.     At  the  same 
time,  I  am  bound  to  add,  that  I  do  not  un- 
derstand the  arithmetical  calculation  upon 
which   the  right  hon.  Gentleman  recom- 
mends us  to  take  this  loan  of  8,000,0002. 
He  estimates  the  anticipated  balances  on 
5th  of  April  at  3,000,0002.     I  have  the 
misfortune  to  differ  from  him  here,  for  I 
estimate  them  at  4,000,0002.     He  esti- 
mates the  demand    upon    the  Bank    at 
10,000,0002.     Here  again  it  is  my  mis- 
fortune to  differ  from  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman, for  I  estimate  it  at  less.     And  he 
is  still  more  wrong  in  another  point,  either 
in  his  addition  or  subtraction,  whichever  it 
may  be,  for  if  the  right  hon.  Gentleman's 
oalculations  were  eorrect — that  the  balances 
amounted  to  3,000,0002.,  and  the  demand 
in  the  Exchequer  to  10,000»0002.— I  should 
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have  thought  that  a  loan  of  7.000,000^.,  if 
any  loan  were  neeeasarjr,  would  hare  met  the 
exigencies  of  the  case.  But  let  that  pass. 
The  real  question  is  this — Are  the  public 
balances  in  such  a  state  as  to  be  in  the 
slightest  degree  injurious  to  the  credit  of 
the  country  ?  I  eay  thej  are  not.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  asks  what  will  be 
the  amount  of  the  deficiency  bills  for  which 
we  shall  have  to  draw  upon  the  Bank  in 
the  course  of  the  month  of  April  ?  Only 
to-day  I  made  a  memorandum  upon  this 
subject;  but,  anticipating  that  the  question 
would  turn  upon  the  financial  measures  of 
tlie  year  rather  than  have  assumed  a  re* 
trospective  character,  I  left  it  behind. 
But  I  am  very  near  the  mark  when  I  say 
that  the  demand  for  deficiency  bills  upon 
the  Bank  during  the  next  quarter,  to  be 
chargeable  to  the  pubKc  revenue,  will  be 
from  4,000,000{.  to  4,500,000{ ;  and  I 
have  not  the  slightest  reason  to  suppose 
that  the  accommodation  will  be  anything 
but  convenient  to  the  Bank.  If,  however,' 
it  should  not  be  convenient  to  the  Bank, 
the  power  which  I  shall  ask  from  the 
House  of  Commons,  to  issue  a  certain 
amount  of  Exchequer  bills,  keeping  within 
the  margin  of  the  unfunded  debt  as  it  stood 
fast  year,  will  enable  me  to  reduce  the 
amount  of  the  demand.  This  is  the  sim- 
ple state  of  things.  If  you  ask  me  whe- 
ther 4,500,000^.  of  deficiency  bills  is  an 
amount  which  the  Government  ought  to 
be  taking  from  the  Bank,  quarter  after 
quarter,  I  say  "No."  I  think  it  is  too 
much.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  you 
ask  nie  whether  it  is  an  amount  which,  if 
taken  only  at  a  particular  period,  will  give 
the  slightest  shake  to  public  credit,  I 
answer,  unhesitatingly,  '*  No.**  When  I 
listened  to  the  winding  up  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman's  outpourin?,  to  the  close 
of  all  this  '*  sound  and  fury,  '  I  found  there 
was  nothing  left,  becauso  he  stated  the 
question  to  be  really  this — whether  it  is 
safe  and  right,  in  circumstances  of  emer- 
gency, or  in  any  circutnstances  whatever, 
for  a  Government  to  be  under  the  necessity 
of  making  permanently  a  really  large  de- 
mand for  advances  upon  the  Bank.  I  un- 
derstand him  to  say  that  by  these  large 
advances  he  means  6,000,0001.  There  is 
no  such  demand  going  to  be  made.  The 
demand  that  is  to  be  made  is  a  demand 
that  can  be  reduced  according  to  the  con- 
venience of  the  Bank  ;  and  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  ought  to  know  that  leaving  the 
deficiency  bills  within  a  limit  is  an  opera- 
tioa  by  no  means  disadvantageous  or  dis- 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 


agreeable  to  the  Bank.  It  is  an  operation 
which  the  Bank,  as  a  banking  corporation, 
considers  to  fall  within  its  banking  busi- 
ness. The  right  hon.  Gentleman,  bow- 
ever,  seems  to  be  labouring  under  con- 
siderable confusion  in  another  respect,  for 
he  says,  *'  Ton  go  on  asking  for  deficiency 
bills  at  a  rate  that  must  raise  the  rate  of 
interest  on  money.'*  He  seems  to  think 
we  are  about  to  ask  for  less  than  is  wortli 
while — [Mr.  Disraeli  :  Less  profitable.] 
The  Bank  do  not  think  it  a  bad  tranaoc- 
tion ;  and  I  hope  and  believe  there  is  no 
Government  which  would  go  to  the  Bank 
and  ask  for  money  upon  deficiency  bills  at 
less  than  their  fair  market  value.  The  ri^ht 
hon.  Gentleman  will  recollect  that  these  bills 
are  the  subject  of  loans,  at  rates  that  are 
alike  on  no  two  days.  They  run  out  gpra- 
dually  day  by  day,  and  run  in  again  day  by 
day;  and  the  transaction  suits  the  conveni- 
ence  of  the  Bank.  Bill-brokers  will  be  found 
to  lend  money,  for  short  periods,  at  1  or  1  i 
per  cent.  Why  ?  Because  there  ia  a  con- 
venience to  all  parties.  These  loans  are 
the  brokers*  deficiency  bills ;  and  this  is 
precisely  the  basis  of  the  transaction  be- 
tween the  Government  and  the  Bank. 
I  do  not  think  that  it  is  necessary  for  me 
to  trespass  any  longer  upon  the  time  of 
the  Committee ;  but  I  hope  that  I  have 
shown  that  the  transactions  which  have 
been  the  subject  of  discussion  were  not 
the  rash  transactions  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman described  them  to  be.  Instead 
of  a  loss  to  the  country,  I  hope  I  have 
shown  that  there  has  been  a  positive  ^ain. 
I  have,  I  trust,  shown,  that  the  scheme 
was  not  hurried  too  hastily  through  the 
House,  or  in  opposition  to  repeated  warn- 
ing, and  that  the  opposition  to  the  meaaore 
was  based  on  entirely  contradictory  con- 
siderations. One  hon.  Gentleman  opposed 
it  has  being  a  hardship  to  the  stock  holder^ 
while  others  thought  that  the  public  cre- 
ditor would  not  accept  the  terms  pro- 
posed. With  regard  to  the  condition  of 
the  public  balances,  and  the  suggestion 
of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  to  raise  a 
loan  of  8,000,0002. ,  the  effect  would  be 
to  saddle  posterity  with  an  unnecessary 
burden.  I  can  assure  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman that  the  public  balances  will  take 
very  good  care  of  themselves,  and  a  verj 
few  weeks  will  show  whether  the  opinion 
of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  or  whether 
my  own  is  correct.  There  are,  however, 
certain  to  be  many  opportunities  which  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  will  have  of  reviving^ 
a  discussion  u|k>q  this  subject,  and  I  can 
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assure  bim  that  whenever  he  «haU  think 
fit  to  do  80  I  shall  be  always  ready  and 
willing  to  meet  him. 

Mb.  DISRAELI :  Sir,  the  right  lion. 
Gentleman,  in  the  conclusion  of  his  obser- 
yations,  has  just  touched  upon  what  is  the 
real  question.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
Bays  that  the  state  of  the  public  balances  is 
satisfactory,  and  if  he  can  prove  that,  there 
is  no  use  in  talking  any  longer  upon  the 
Bubject ;  but  I  believe  that  the  state  of 
the  public  balances  is  most  unsatisfactory. 
I  believe  that  the  present  is  not  a  proper 
state  for  the  balances  in  the  Exchequer  to 
be  in  when  we  are  embarking  in  war,  and 
when  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
according  to  his  own  statement,  requires 
4,500,000{.  of  deficiency  bills.  The  real 
point  is  this— do  the  Committee  of  Ways 
and  Means  think,  iu  the  present  state  of 
the  country,  embarked  as  we  are  in  what 
may  be  a  protracted  and  expensive  war, 
that  the  balances  in  the  Exchequer  ought 
to  be  in  such  a  state  that  habitually  the 
Finance  Minister  should  be  obliged  to  have 
recourse  to  deficiency  bills  to  the  extent  of 
4,500,000{.  for  the  quarter  ?  This  is  the 
real  point.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
Bays  I  have  not  taken  into  consideration 
the  various  circumstances  which  led  to  the 
failure  of  his  plan.  I  did  take  them  into 
consideration  ;  but  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man entirely  misapprehended  what  I  said. 
I  said  I  objected  to  his  pursuing  his  plan 
at  a  time  when  the  price  of  funds  was 
falling  and  the  Bank  was  raising  its  rate 
of  interest.  I  complained  that  he  was 
lowering  the  rate  of  interest  upon  public 
securities  when  the  Bank  was  raising  its 
rate  of  interest  on  private  securities.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  says  that  my  esti- 
mated calculation  of  the  balances  in  the 
Exchequer,  and  of  the  amount  which  will 
be  required  to  meet  the  demands  of  the 
quarter,  is  incorrect.  Well,  Sir,  the  5th  of 
April  is  not  very  distant,  and  we  will  leave 
the  decision  as  to  who  is  right,  until  that 
day.  There  is  another  point  upon  which 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  dwelt,  and  that 
is,  with  reference  to  the  Bill  brought  in 
to  extricate  the  Government  from  the  mis- 
take they  had  made.  Upon  that  point,  too, 
I  reiterate  my  statement  which  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  did  not  in  fact  impugn. 
He  may  divert  for  a  moment  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Committee  from  an  important 
question  by  lively  criticisms  upon  isolated 
topics,  but  this  subject  of  the  state  of  the 
Exchequer  is  one  which  must  constantly 
occur  and  recur,  and  even  in  the  present 


Session  proposals  will  be  made  in  conse- 
quence of  the  state  of  the  balances.  I 
repeat  it,  that  the  present  is  not  a  proper 
state  for  our  Exchequer  to  be  in,  especi- 
ally in  a  time  of  war ;  it  is  not  proper 
that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  in 
such  a  time,  should  be  habitually  carry- 
ing on  public  business  by  deficiency  bills 
to  the  amount  of  4,500,000{.  That  is  the 
real  point  before  the  Committee.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  certainly  misunder- 
stood me  when  he  said  I  proposed  a  loan 
of  8.000,0002.  What  I  said  was  that  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  appeared  to  have  paid 
8,000,000{.  out  of  the  Exchequer,  and  I 
expressed  my  opinion  that  the  Committee 
would  be  perfectly  willing  to  give  him  every 
assistance  he  could  wish  within  that  limit  in 
order  to  enable  him  to  carry  on  the  business 
of  the  country  upon  real  balances  in  the  Ex- 
chequer, and  not  by  habitually  borrowing 
money  from  the  Bank  of  England.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  says  he  has  no  diffi- 
culty in  borrowing  money  from  the  Bank. 
All  I  can  say  is,  that,  if  he  can  borrow 
money  on  these  terms,  with  the  slight  ba- 
lances which  he  keeps  there,  it  must  be  a 
source  of  great  satisfaction  to  him  ;  and  if 
the  Bank  would  carry  us  through  the  war 
on  that  system,  it  will  be  much  less  expen- 
sive than  was  anticipated.  The  right  lion. 
Gentleman  also  finds  fault  with  my  esti- 
mate of  the -loss  occasioned  by  his  dealings 
in  Exchequer  bills.  All  I  can  say  is,  that  I 
took  that  loss  from  his  own  return.  I  find 
there,  under  the  head  of  reduction  these 
items,  first,  37,9702. 15^.  lOd,  then  another 
item  of  7,6052.  19«.  7d.,  and  a  small  item 
which  has  to  be  added  in  of  5L  Ss.  4d., 
which  makes  in  all  a  reduction  in  the  in- 
terest of  Exchequer  bills  amounting  to 
45,5812.  185.  9d  Then  on  the  other 
side  there  is  an  increase  in  the  interest, 
first,  of  67,5242.  bs,  I0c2.,  and  then  of 
14,9552.  15j(.,  which,  in  all,  makes  an  in- 
crease of  82,4802.  05.  lOd.  Then  I  de- 
duct from  this  loss  of  82,4802.  O5.  lOd. 
the  gain  of  45,581/.  I85.  9c2.,  which  gives 
a  balance  of  36,8982.  2$,  Id.  of  loss  ;  and 
yet  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  has  returned 
three  times  to  the  charge  upon  this  au- 
thority. 

The  chancellor  op  the  EXCHB- 
QUER :  Sir,  I  rise  merely  to  put  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  right  as  to  a  matter 
of  fact ;  to  his  general  observations  I  shall 
not  now  reply.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
says  that  I  was  wrong  in  stating  that  there 
was  a  saving  of  20,0002.,  and  he  quotes 
my  own  return  to  show  that,  on  the  con- 
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have  thought  that  a  loan  of  7,000,000/.,  if 
any  loan  were  necessary,  would  have  met  the 
exigencies  of  the  case.  But  let  that  pass. 
The  real  question  is  this — Are  the  pnhlic 
balances  in  such  a  state  as  to  be  in  the 
slightest  degree  injurious  to  the  credit  of 
the  country  ?  I  say  they  are  not.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  asks  what  will  be 
the  amount  of  the  deficiency  bills  for  which 
we  shall  have  to  draw  upon  the  Bank  in 
the  course  of  the  month  of  April  ?  Only 
to-day  I  made  a  memorandum  upon  this 
subject;  but,  anticipating  that  the  question 
would  turn  upon  the  financial  measures  of 
tlie  year  rather  than  have  assumed  a  re- 
trospective character,  I  left  it  behind. 
But  I  am  very  near  the  mark  when  I  say 
that  the  demand  for  deficiency  bills  upon 
the  Bank  during  the  next  quarter,  to  be 
chargeable  to  the  pubKo  revenue,  will  be 
from  4,000.000/.  to  4,500,000/;  and  I 
have  not  the  slightest  reason  to  suppose 
that  the  accommodation  will  be  anything 
but  convenient  to  the  Bank.  If,  however, 
it  should  not  be  convenient  to  the  Bank, 
the  power  which  I  shall  ask  from  the 
House  of  Commons,  to  issue  a  certain 
amount  of  Exchequer  bills,  keeping  within 
the  margin  of  the  unfunded  debt  as  it  stood 
Tast  year,  will  enable  me  to  reduce  the 
amount  of  the  demand.  This  is  the  sim- 
ple state  of  things.  If  you  ask  me  whe- 
ther 4,500,000/.  of  deficiency  bills  is  an 
amount  which  the  Government  ought  to 
be  taking  from  the  Bank,  quarter  after 
quarter,  I  say  "No.**  I  think  it  is  too 
much.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  you 
ask  me  whether  it  is  an  amount  which,  if 
taken  only  at  a  particular  period,  will  give 
the  slightest  shake  to  public  credit,  I 
answer,  unhesitatingly,  **  No."  When  I 
listened  to  the  winding  up  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman's  outpouring,  to  the  close 
of  all  this  '*  sound  and  fury,'*  I  found  there 
was  nothing  left,  beeauso  he  stated  the 
question  to  be  really  this — whether  it  is 
safe  and  right,  in  circumstances  of  emer- 
gency, or  in  any  circumstances  whatever, 
for  a  Government  to  be  under  the  necessity 
of  making  permanently  a  really  large  de« 
mand  for  advances  upon  the  Bank.  I  un- 
derstand him  to  say  that  by  thcso  large 
advances  he  means  6,000,000/.  There  is 
no  such  demand  going  to  be  made.  The 
demand  that  is  to  be  made  is  a  demand 
that  can  be  reduced  according  to  the  con- 
Tenience  of  the  Bank  ;  and  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  ought  to  know  that  leaving  the 
deficiency  bills  within  a  limit  is  an  opera- 
tioB  by  no  means  disadvantageous  or  dis- 
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agreeable  to  the  Bank.  It  is  an  operation 
which  the  Bank,  as  a  banking  corporation, 
considers  to  fall  within  its  banking  busi- 
ness. The  right  hon.  Gentleman,  how- 
ever, seems  to  be  labouring  under  con- 
siderable confusion  in  another  respect,  for 
he  says,  "  Yon  go  on  asking  for  deficiency 
bills  at  a  rate  that  must  raise  the  rate  of 
interest  on  money. '^  He  seems  to  think 
we  are  about  to  ask  for  less  than  is  worth 
while — [Mr.  Disraeli  :  Less  profitable.] 
The  Bank  do  not  think  it  a  bad  transac- 
tion ;  and  I  hope  and  believe  there  is  no 
Government  which  would  go  to  the  Bank 
and  ask  for  money  upon  deficiency  bills  at 
less  than  their  fair  market  value.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  will  recollect  that  these  bills 
are  the  subject  of  loans,  at  rates  that  are 
alike  on  no  two  days.  They  run  out  gra- 
dually day  by  day,  and  run  in  again  day  by 
day;  and  the  transaction  suits  the  conveni« 
ence  of  the  Bank.  Bill-brokers  will  be  found 
to  lend  money,  for  short  periods,  at  1  or  1} 
per  cent.  Why  f  Because  there  is  a  con- 
venience to  all  parties.  These  loans  are 
the  brokers'  deficiency  bills ;  and  this  is 
precisely  the  basis  of  the  transaction  be- 
tween the  Government  and  the  Bank. 
I  do  not  think  that  it  is  necessary  for  me 
to  trespass  any  longer  upon  the  time  of 
the  Committee ;  but  I  hope  that  I  have 
shown  that  the  transactions  which  have 
been  the  subject  of  discussion  were  not 
the  rash  transactions  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman described  them  to  be.  Instead 
of  a  loss  to  the  country,  I  hope  I  have 
shown  that  there  has  been  a  positive  gain. 
I  have,  I  trust,  shown,  that  the  scheme 
was  not  hurried  too  hastily  through  the 
House,  or  in  opposition  to  repeated  warn- 
ing, and  that  the  opposition  to  the  measure 
was  based  on  entirely  contradictory  con- 
siderations. One  hon.  Gentleman  opposed 
it  has  being  a  hardship  to  the  stockholder, 
while  others  thought  that  the  public  cre- 
ditor would  not  accept  the  terms  pro- 
posed. With  regard  to  the  condition  of 
the  public  balances,  and  the  suggestion 
of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  to  raise  a 
loan  of  8,000,000/.,  the  effect  would  be 
to  saddle  posterity  with  an  unnecessary 
burden.  I  can  assure  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman that  the  public  balances  will  take 
very  good  care  of  themselves,  and  a  very 
few  weeks  will  show  whether  the  opinion 
of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  or  whether 
my  own  is  correct.  There  are,  however, 
certain  to  be  many  opportunities  which  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  will  have  of  reviving 
a  discussion  u^q  this  subject,  and  I  can 
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assure  bim  that  whenoTer  ho  «haU  think 
fit  to  do  BO  I  shall  be  always  readj  and 
willing  to  meet  him. 

Mb.  DISRAELI :  Sir,  the  nght  lion. 
Gentleman,  in  the  conclusion  of  bis  obser- 
▼ations,  has  just  touched  upon  what  is  the 
real  question.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
says  that  the  state  of  the  public  balances  is 
satisfactory,  and  if  be  can  prove  that,  there 
is  no  use  in  talking  any  longer  upon  the 
subject ;  but  I  belieye  that  the  state  of 
the  public  balances  is  most  unsatisfactory. 
I  believe  that  the  present  is  not  a  proper 
state  for  the  balances  in  the  Exchequer  to 
be  in  when  we  are  embarking  in  war,  and 
when  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
according  to  his  own  statement,  requires 
4.500.000^  of  deficiency  bills.  The  real 
point  is  this— do  the  Committee  of  Ways 
and  Means  think,  in  the  present  state  of 
the  country,  embarked  as  we  are  in  what 
may  be  a  protracted  and  expensive  war, 
that  the  balances  in  the  Exchequer  ought 
to  be  in  such  a  state  that  habitually  the 
Finance  Minister  should  be  obliged  to  have 
recourse  to  deficiency  bills  to  the  extent  of 
4,500,000?.  for  the  quarter  ?  This  is  the 
real  point.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
says  I  have  not  taken  into  consideration 
the  various  circumstances  which  led  to  the 
failure  of  his  plan.  I  did  take  them  into 
consideration  ;  but  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man entirely  misapprehended  what  I  said. 
I  said  I  objected  to  his  pursuing  his  plan 
at  a  time  when  the  price  of  funds  was 
falling  and  the  Bank  was  raising  its  rate 
of  interest.  I  complained  that  he  was 
lowering  the  rate  of  interest  upon  public 
securities  when  the  Bank  was  raising  its 
rate  of  interest  on  private  securities.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  says  that  my  esti- 
mated calculation  of  the  balances  in  the 
Exchequer,  and  of  the  amount  which  will 
be  required  to  meet  the  demands  of  the 
quarter,  is  incorrect.  Well,  Sir,  the  5th  of 
April  is  not  very  distant,  and  we  will  leave 
the  decision  as  to  who  is  right,  until  that 
day.  There  is  another  point  upon  which 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  dwelt,  and  that 
is,  with  reference  to  the  Bill  brought  in 
to  extricate  the  Government  from  the  mis- 
take they  had  made.  Upon  that  point,  too, 
I  reiterate  my  statement  which  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  did  not  in  fact  impugn. 
He  may  divert  for  a  moment  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Committee  from  an  important 
question  by  lively  criticisms  upon  isolated 
topics,  but  this  subject  of  the  state  of  the 
Exchequer  is  one  which  must  constantly 
occur  and  recur,  and  even  in  the  present 


Session  proposals  will  be  made  in  conse- 
quence of  the  state  of  the  balances.  I 
repeat  it,  that  the  present  is  not  a  proper 
state  for  our  Exchequer  to  be  in,  especi- 
ally in  a  time  of  war ;  it  is  not  proper 
that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  in 
such  a  time,  should  be  habitually  carry- 
ing on  public  business  by  deficiency  bills 
to  the  amount  of  4,500,000?.  That  is  the 
real  point  before  the  Committee.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  certainly  misunder- 
stood me  when  he  said  I  proposed  a  loan 
of  8,000,000?.  What  I  said  was  that  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  appeared  to  have  paid 
8,000,000?.  out  of  the  Exchequer,  and  I 
expressed  my  opinion  that  the  Committee 
would  be  perfectly  willing  to  give  him  every 
assistance  he  could  wish  within  that  limit  in 
order  to  enable  him  to  carry  on  the  business 
of  the  country  upon  real  balances  in  the  Ex- 
chequer, and  not  by  habitually  borrowing 
money  from  the  Bank  of  England.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  says  he  has  no  diffi- 
culty in  borrowing  money  from  the  Bank. 
All  I  can  say  is,  that,  if  he  can  borrow 
money  on  these  terms,  with  the  slight  ba- 
lances which  he  keeps  there,  it  must  be  a 
source  of  great  satisfaction  to  him  ;  and  if 
the  Bank  would  carry  us  through  the  war 
on  that  system,  it  will  be  much  less  expen- 
sive than  was  anticipated.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  also  finds  fault  with  my  esti- 
mate of  the 'loss  occasioned  by  his  dealings 
in  Exchequer  bills.  All  I  can  say  is,  that  I 
took  that  loss  from  his  own  return.  I  find 
there,  under  the  head  of  reduction  these 
items,  first,  37,970?.  155.  lOd^  then  another 
item  of  7,605?.  195.  7d.,  and  a  small  item 
which  has  to  be  added  in  of  5?.  35.  4d., 
which  makes  in  all  a  reduction  in  the  in-> 
terest  of  Exchequer  bills  amounting  to 
45,581?.  185.  9d.  Then  on  the  other 
side  there  is  an  increase  in  the  interest, 
first,  of  67,524?.  55.  lOd.,  and  then  of 
14,955?.  155.,  which,  in  all,  makes  an  in- 
crease of  82,480?.  05.  lOd.  Then  I  de- 
duct from  this  loss  of  82,480?.  O5.  lOd. 
the  gain  of  45,581/.  I85.  9c?.,  which  gives 
a  balance  of  36,898?.  25.  id,  of  loss  ;  and 
yet  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  has  returned 
three  times  to  the  charge  upon  this  au- 
thority. 

The  chancellor  op  thb  EXCHE- 
QUER :  Sir,  I  rise  merely  to  put  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  riffht  as  to  a  matter 
of  fact ;  to  his  general  ooservations  I  shall 
not  now  reply.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
says  that  I  was  wrong  in  stating  that  there 
was  a  saving  of  20,000?.,  and  he  quotes 
my  own  return  to  show  that,  on  the  con- 
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trary,  there  waa  a  loss  of  36,0002.  I  am 
sorry  to  say  there  was  certainly  an  error 
in  my  stating  that  there  was  a  saving  of 
20,0002. ;  but  the  error  was  that  V  under- 
stated that  Baring.  I  take  this,  Sir,  from 
the  printed  paper  before  me  ;  and  herCt 
again.  Sir,  I  am  sorry  the  right  hon.  Qen- 
tleman  and  I  do  not  agree  in  our  ideas  of 
addition.  I  hare  not  added  it  up  myself, 
but  I  have  had  it  added  up,  and  I  find 
that  the  column  of  increase  amounts  to 
82,4802.,  while  the  column  of  reduction 
amounts  to  120,0002. 

Mb.  DISRAELI:  What  is  your  first 
item  in  the  column  ? 

The  chancellor  op  the  EXCHE- 
QUER:  35.0302. 

Mr  DISRAELI:  Ah  I  that  is  the  re- 
duction which  I  made  while  I  was  in  office, 
when  I  lowered  the  interest  from  l^d.  to 
•I^c2. ;  you  are  surely  not  entitled  to  that. 

The  chancellor  op  the  EXCHB- 
QUER  :  I  do  not  know,  Sir,  what  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  means.  What  I  state  is 
simply  this,  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
is  mistaken  in  saying  tliat  there  was  a  loss 
of  36,0002.  upon  the  Exchequer  bill  trans- 
action in  1853.  And  the  plain  statement 
I  make  is,  that  the  whole  charge  which 
will  have  to  be  paid  by  the  country  during 
1854,  in  respect  to  Exchequer  bills,  is  less 
either  by  20,0002.,  or  by  a  larger  sum  than 
20,0002.,  than  the  whole  charge  that 
was  paid  by  the  country  on  that  account 
in  the  year  1853.  Now,  I  hope  that  is 
explicit — the  right  hon.  Gentleman  hears 
it ;  it  is  in  his  power  to  scrutinise  it,  and, 
if  it  is  true,  I  trust  he  will  admit  that  he 
has  been  wrong  in  charging  me  with  creat- 
ing a  loss. 

Mr.  DISRAELI :  Sir,  in  justice  to  my- 
self,  I  must  repeat  to  the  Committee  what 
I  stated  just  now  across  the  table  to  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  has  quoted  the  figures,  for  his 
justification,  from  a  return  obtained  by 
me,  entitled : — 

"  A  Statement  of  the  seyeral  alterations  made 
since  the  Ist  of  January,  18d2,  in  the  rate  of 
interest  of  Exchequer  biJls,  specifying  the  nature 
of  such  alteration,  and  the  amount  of  the  re- 
duction or  increase  of  interest,  with  the  date 
thereof." 

And  I,  According  to  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man, having  accused  him  of  pursuing  a 
certain  course  with  respect  to  these  Exche- 
quer bills — that  of  reducing  the  interest 
on  them,  by  which  a  considerable  loss  was 
incurred — the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  upon 
that,  challenges  the  accuracy  of  my  figures, 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 


and  sums  up  a  column  of  reductions,  which, 
he  says,  amounts  to  120,0002.  Now,  the 
first  item  of  these  reductions  is  one  of 
35,0002.  on  a  sum  of  9,238,7002.  of  Ex- 
chequer bills,  part  of  a  larger  sum  of 
17,742,8002.,  the  interest  of  which  was, 
on  the  lOth  of  June,  1852,  reduced  from 
Hd.  to  1  Jc2.,  by  which  step  this  saving  of 
35,0002.  was  produced.  Now,  Sir,  as  I 
happened  then  to  hold  the  office  which  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  now  so  worthily  fills, 
I  certainly  did  not  consider  that  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  was  entitled  to  take  to  him- 
self the  saving  thus  effected,  and  to  make 
use  of  it  in  diminution  of  the  loss  which  he 
himself  has  caused. 

The  CHANCELLOR  op  the  EXCHE- 
QUER :  I  can  assure  the  right  hon.  Gen* 
tleman  that  the  case  shall  bo  treated  simply 
upon  the  merits  of  the  alterations  proposed 
under  my  sanction,  and  that  no  attempt 
sliall  be  made  to  deprive  him  of  the  credit 
which  is  justly  his  due. 

Mh.  G.  a.  HAMILTON  said,  the  state- 
ment made  by  the  right  hon.  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  to  the  effect  that  his 
second  Bill  of  last  Session  was  not  ren- 
dered necessary  by  reason  of  any  omission 
in  the  first,  was  incorrect.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  would  find,  on  referring  to  the 
8th  and  9th  clauses  of  the  second  Bill,  thai 
they  related  to  two  most  important  points 
which  were  overlooked  in  the  first  Bill. 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  the  clauses  in  the  second  Bill, 
referred  to  by  the  hon.  Gentleman,  were 
introduced  without  his  consent,  and  against 
the  opinion  of  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown, 
who  thought  they  were  unnecessary. 

Sir  FITZROY  KELLY  said,  he  would 
not  at  that  hour  enter  upon  the  numerous 
and  very  important  points  which  had  been 
dealt  with  in  the  speech  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer that  evening.  He  should  have  been 
glad  to  have  postponed  until  another  time 
all  discussion  upon  the  important  measure 
of  last  Session  relative  to  South  Sea 
Stock,  but  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had 
thought  fit  to  allude  to  what  had  fallen 
from  him  in  the  debates  on  the  subject 
during  the  last  Session.  Before  he  ad- 
verted to  the  comparatively  unimportant 
consideration  of  whether  he  was  right  or 
wrong  in  the  view  he  took,  he  would  call 
the  attention  of  the  Committee  to  the 
measure  itself,  and  the  view  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  himself  took  of  it ;  his  views 
as  to  its  probable  consequences,  and  by 
which  the  public  were  induced  to  act  upon 
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t,  when  it  became  the  law  of  the  land — 
he  should  be  glad  to  know  from  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  distinctly  whether  the 
State  was  a  gainer  or  loser,  and  if  so,  to 
what  arooant  in  the  transaction  he  referred 
to  ?  The  effect  of^  the  measure  was  to 
paj  off  and  dischai^e  a  sum  amounting  to 
about  8,000,000L  of  South  Sea  Stock. 
He  wished  to  ask  at  what  cost  to  the  pub* 
lie  that  was  paid  off,  inasmuch  as  the 
holders  of  stock*  to  the  amount  of 
8.000,0002.  sterling,  required  to  be  paid 
off  at  par,  1002.  sterling  for  every  1002. 
stock.  As  that  sum  of  8,000,0002.  was 
now  partly  paid  off,  and  would  be  com* 
pletely  paid  off  in  April  next,  and  as  the 
payment  was  made  at  a  time  when  stock 
was  worth  from  902.  to  922.  only,  it  was 
evident  that  there  was  a  clear  loss  to  the 
State  of  between  700,0002.  and  800,0002. 
sterling.  When  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
next  addressed  the  House,  he  hoped  he 
would  be  good  enough  to  state  the  price 
of  stock  when  the  payment  was  made  in 
January  last,  and  tlie  price  it  was  likely 
to  be  in  April  next.  He  was  satisfied  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  would  find  that  there 
would  be  a  loss  of  at  least  eight  or  ten  per 
cent,  the  Go?emment  and  the  public  being, 
as  he  had  just  stated,  the  worse  by  some 
7OO»O0O2.  or  800,0002.  He  admitted  that 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  did  not  antici- 
pate that  in  twelre  months  the  public  funds 
would  fall  eight  or  ten  per  cent.  It  would 
be  as  well,  however,  when  he  assumed  that 
tone  of  confidence  which  he  sometimes  ad- 
dressed to  that  side  of  the  House,  if  he 
had  on  that  occasion  listened  to  the  warn- 
ing, not  of  so  humble  an  individual  as 
himself,  but  of  his  lion.  Friend  the  Mem- 
ber for  Huntingdon  (Mr.  T.  Baring),  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
Portsmouth  (Sir  F.  Baring),  and  others 
who  differed  from  him.  He  could  not  but 
think  that,  if  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
had  listened  to  those  warnings,  and  had 
stayed  his  hand,  the  country  would  have 
been. in  a  better  position,  for  thus  far  the 
speculations  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
had  been  one  of  unmitigated  loss.  He 
came  now  to  the  more  important  matter — 
the  creation  of  new  stock,  substituted  for 
the  South  Sea  Stock  about  to  be  dis- 
charged ;  and  here,  indeed,  he  could  com- 
pliment the  right  hon.  Gentleman  with  the 
aaving,  although  not  what  he  had  antici- 
pated. Really,  when  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman talked  of  prophecies  as  to  the  future 
condition  of  the  money  market,  he  hoped 
he  was  not  acting  unfairly  in  reminding 


the  right  hon.  Gentleman  that  he  had 
calculated  on  saving  to  the  State  at  least 
100,0002.  a  year  in  the  interest  of  the 
public  debt.  The  result  of  the  measure  of 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  by  which  such 
unfortunate  persons  as  relied  on  his  repre« 
sentations  accepted  one  or  other  of  his 
three  equivalents  for  their  stock,  was  this 
— that  none  of  the  equivalent  stocks  came 
into  the  market  at  all,  except  where  holders 
were  compelled  by  severe  necessity  to  eon- 
vert  stock  into  money,  and  that  then  the 
prices  were  752.,  802.,  and  822. ;  so  that 
every  holder  of  the  '*  equivalent "  stocks 
lost  182.,  202.,  or  252.  per  cent  on  every 
1002.  And  as  to  the  saving  to  the  Govern- 
ment effected  by  the  measure,  it  amounted 
to  this — the  interest  on  3,000,0002.  stock 
was  reduced  from  90,0002.  to  75,0002., 
the  difference  between  three  per  cent  and 
two  and  a-half  per  cent,  and  the  saring 
would  be  just  15,0002.  a  year.  Such  were 
the  measures  against  which  he  (Sir  F. 
Kelly)  and  his  Friends  had  vainly  struggled 
last  Session.  By  one  measure  the  Govern- 
ment had  lost  800,0002.,  and  by  the  other 
saved  15,0002.,  at  the  sacrifice,  in  many 
instances,  of  the  whole  fortunes  of  those 
who  had  relied  on  their  financial  scheme. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  referred  to 
some  opinions  of  his,  expressed  last  Ses- 
sion, but  had  shown  neither  candour  nor 
accuracy.  The  question  had  been  as  to 
the  creation  of  the  three  new  kinds  of 
stock,  and  he  (Sir  F.  Kelly)  had  argued 
that  their  value  could  not  be  predicated 
until  experience  had  tested  it,  and  that  it 
was  impracticable  to  attempt  to  settle  it 
for  forty  years  to  come ;  and  he  had  also 
said  that  if  the  three-and-a-half  per 
cent  stock  guaranteed  for  forty  years  was 
an  equivalent  to  1002.  at  par,  then  the 
two-and-a-half  per  cent  stock  was  far 
beyond  the  equivalent  value,  and  was  an 
improvident  bargain  for  the  public.  And 
in  order  to  show  the  impracticabilitv  of 
settling  the  value  of  these  stocks  for  forty 
years  to  come,  he  had  referred  to  the  his- 
tory of  finance  for  forty  years  past,  and 
in  that  view  only  had  he  alluded  to  the 
rate  of  interest.  His  only  object  in  the 
observations  which  he  had  made  on  this  or 
any -former  occasion  on  the  subject,  was, 
that  these  transactions  between  the  State 
and  the  public  should  be  such  as  to  secure 
to  the  Government  that  confidence  which 
he  believed  had  been  shaken,  if  not  sub- 
verted, by  the  measures  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman. 
Mb.  HILDYARD  said,  he  hoped  the 
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GoTcrnmeDt  would  give  the  countrj  an 
assurance  tbat  they  would  avoid  the  errors 
committed  by  the  Governments  who  had 
the  management  of  the  last  war — that  of 
engaging  to  grant  subsidies  to  foreign 
Powers.  He  was  under  no  apprehension 
that  any  of  their  present  allies  would  ac- 
cept a  farthing  in  the  shape  of  subsidy* 
but  there  were  other  allies  whose  financial 
state  unhappily  was  not  in  the  most  fa- 
vourable position.  He  hoped  Her  Majesty's 
Government  would  assure  the  Committee 
that  under  no  circumstances  would  they 
subsidise  Austria.  Now,  the  state  of  Aus- 
trian finance  was  well  known ;  and  it  would 
be  satisfactory  if  the  Government  would 
intimate  that  under  no  circumstances  what- 
ever would  they  subsidise  any  European 
nation.  There  was  one  part  of  the  obser- 
vations of  the  Chancellor  of  the  £iche» 
quer  of  extreme  importance.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  had  said  that  the  Bank  of 
England  was  in  a  condition  to  assist  him, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  take  care  of  itself. 
No  doubt  the  Bank  could  and  would  assist 
the  Government  if  the  condition  of  the 
balances  in  the  Exchequer  required  it ; 
but,  if  the  Government  drew  largely  on 
tho  Bank,  its  power  of  assisting  private 
parties  would  be  greatly  crinpled.  An  hon* 
Member  (Mr.  Glyn)  had  talked  of  the  '*  re- 
strictions" in  the  Act  of  1844,  which 
would  have  been  a  rery  irrelerant  topic 
had  there  not  been  an  apprehension  that 
the  assistance  the  Government  might  re- 
quire from  the  Bank  might  bring  into  ope* 
ration  that  restriction  of  its  resources — 
that  most  injudicious  measure.  It  would 
be  most  unfortunate  if  the  result  of  the 
recourse  had  by  the  Government  to  the 
Bank  should  be  to  restrict  its  powers  of 
giving  to  the  commercial  world  such  assis- 
tance as  there  was  every  probability  might 
in  future  be  required. 

Mr.  DRUMMOND  said,  he  would  just 
hint  that,  among  all  the  '*  ways  and  means" 
to  which  the  Government  might  look  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  on  the  war,  that 
House  would  firmly  set  itself  against 
that  of  which  they  had  had  some  hints 
that  night — somewhat  ambiguous  and  dark, 
no  doubt — but  yet  to  those  who  looked 
backward  to  former  times  full  of  most 
dangerous  promise.  He  referred  to  tho 
allusions  which  had  been  made  to  a  paper 
currency,  to  tampering  with  the  currency 
as  a  means  of  creating  new  resources. 
Hon.  Gentlemen  might  talk  about  it  as 
they  liked,  but  when  they  found  hon. 
Members  connected  with  banking  interests 

Mr,  Hildyard 


speaking  about  the  extension  of  the  cur- 
rency and  the  tightness  of  the  money 
market,  they  might  depend  upon  it  it 
meant  nothing  more  than  this,  resorting  to 
••  the  little  shilling. "  Your  paper  currency 
was  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  fraud 
committed  upon  the  public  for  the  sake 
of  the  Government.  It  had  been  said  that 
Russia  had  greatly  increased  its  paper  cur- 
rency ;  all  he  hoped  was  that  the  example 
of  Russia  would  not  be  followed  by  this 
country.  Hon.  Members  were  frequently 
in  the  habit  of  talking  of  journeymen  and 
labourers  being  led  away  in  consequence 
of  not  being  sufficiently  versed  in  political 
economy,  and  entering  upon  strikes  for 
the  purpose  of  raising  the  value  of  their 
labour,  or  sharing  in  the  profits  of  the 
capitalists.  If  the  appointment  of  a  pro- 
fessor of  political  ecouomy  to  that  House 
were  made,  it  would  not,  in  his  opinion, 
be  altogether  useless.  lion.  Gentlemen 
alluded  to  the  amount  of  money  in  circu- 
lation, as  if  it  was  really  natural  wealth, 
whereas  they  had  yet  to  be  made  sensible 
of  this,  that  the  taxes  which  they  had  been 
voting  to-night  were  nothing  more  than  a 
transfer  of  a  certain  amount  of  com,  or 
beef,  or  mutton,  from  the  pockets  of  the 
taxpayer  into  the  coffers  of  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  and  that  money,  be  it 
plentiful  or  scarce,  was  nothing  more  than 
the  agent  by  which  that  operation  took 
place ;  and  if  money  was  scarce,  the  issue 
of  a  paper  currency  would  not  lighten  the 
burdens  of  the  people  one  iota,  although 
it  might  enable  the  Government  of  the 
country  to  cheat  the  House  of  Commons 
and  everybody  else. 

Colonel  DUNNE  said,  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  had  stated  that  the  Irish 
income  tax  would  realise  480,0002. ,  but  it 
was  not  shown  how  he  had  arrived  at  this 
result ;  and  as  much  of  the  tax  was,  before 
the  Act  extending  the  tax  to  Ireland,  paid 
on  Irish  income  in  this  country  upon  which 
it  was  now  to  be  paid  in  Ireland,  he  sus- 
pected that  this  was  included  in  the  calcu- 
lations of  the  Government. 

The  CHANCELLOR  op  the  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  that  allowance  had  been  made 
on  account  of  it. 

Resolution  agreed  to. 

Resolved — 

"  That,  towards    making    good    the    Supply 

S 'anted  to  Her  Majesty,  the  Commissioners  of 
er  Majesty's  Treasury  shall  be  authorised  to 
raise  any  sum  of  money,  not  exceeding  1,750,000/. 
sterling,  by  the  issue  of  Exchequer  Bills." 

House  resumed. 
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CHURCH  BUILDING  ACTS  CONTINUANCE 

BILL. 

Order  for  Second  Reading  read. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
'*  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second 
time." 

Mb.  HADFIELD  said,  this  Bill  pfo* 
posed  tocontinue  the  Church  Commissioners 
for  ten  years  longer.  The  Commission 
began  in  1818;  1,500,000/.  was  voted  for 
church  building,  and  the  Commission  had 
existed  thirty-six  years.  He  wished  to 
know  for  what  earthly  purpose  these  Com- 
misstonera  could  be  wanted  for  ten  years 
more?  He  begged  to  move  that  the 
Bill  be  read  a  second  time  that  day  six 
months. 

Amendment  proposed,  to  leave  out  the 
word  "now,'*  and  at  the  end  of  the 
Question  to  add  the  words  *'  upon  this 
day  six  months.*' 

Mr.  WALPOLE  said,  he  wished  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  Government  to 
the  confused  and  utterly  unintelligible  con« 
dition  of  these  Acts.  He  hoped  that,  bo- 
fore  Government  asked  the  House  to  con- 
tinue them  fur  ten  years,  they  would  make 
an  attempt  to  consolidate  them  into  one 
Act.  Without  assenting  -to  the  proposition 
of  the  hon.  Member  (Mr.  Hadfield)  that 
the  Bill  should  be  read  a  second  time  that 
day  six  months,  he  trusted  that  the  Go- 
Ternment  would  seriously  consider  the 
propriety  of  consolidating  the-  existing 
Acts. 

Mr.  SIDNEY  HERBERT  said,  he 
must  admit  that  these  Acts  were  in  a  very 
confused  and  unsatisfactory  state.  At- 
tempts to  consolidate  them  had  frequently 
been  made,  and  submitted  to  successive 
Home  Secretaries,  but  so  difficult  was  the 
task,  that  it  had  never  been  accomplished. 
In  the  meanwhile  it  was  necessary  to  re- 
enact  these  Acts,  as  the  Commissioners 
had  a  good  deal  of  money  to  distribute 
that  had  been  left  in  their  hands. 

Mr.  HENLEY  said,  the  statement  just 
made  rendered  the  case  irresistible  that  the 
Bill  should  be  postponed.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  said  the  task  of  consolidation 
had  been  so  difficult  that  consecutive  Se- 
cretaries of  State  had  given  it  up  in  de- 
spair. If  that  was  so,  the  proper  course 
would  be  to  suspend  the  continuance  of 
the  Commission  till  the  labour  of  consoli* 
dation  could  be  effected. 

Mb.  BOUVERIE  said,  that  these  Acto 
were  in  a  state  of  almost  inextricable  COQ* 


fusion  was  not  to  be  denied.  So  mucli 
was  this  the  case  that  it  was  all  but  im- 
possible to  say  what  the  law  was,  and  the 
best  thing  that  could  be  done  would  be  to 
coDBolidate  all  the  Acts  into  one  Statute. 
He  would  therefore  suggest  that  the  Bill 
ahould  be  postponed  till  that  day  week  or 
that  day  fortnight. 

Mr.  FITZROY  said,  he  thought  there 
was  very  little  chance  indeed  of  these  Acts 
being  consolidated  in  a  fortnight.  There 
were  no  fewer  than  eighteen  Acts  oF  Par- 
liameot  on  thia  subject,  and,  though  dif- 
ferent attempts  had  been  made  to  consoli- 
date them,  they  had  all  failed.  The  Se- 
cretary to  the  Commission  would  not  un- 
dertake the  attempt  at  consolidation  for 
any  money  that  could  be  offered  him.  lu 
the  meantime  the  duties  of  the  Commis- 
sion had  become  of  a  permanent  nature, 
especially  with  respect  to  the  division  of 
parishes,  the  assignment  of  new  districts 
and  the  like,  and,  therefore,  it  was  impor- 
tant that  the  Acts  should  be  perpetuated 
for  a  certain  time.  Not  less  than  four- 
fifths  of  their  income  were  derived  from 
individual  subscriptions,  and  these  subscrip- 
tions had  been  very  useful  in  the  comple- 
tion and  erection  of  churches.  The  number 
of  churches  built  amounted  to  538,  while 
there  were  in  the  course  of  erection  95, 
making  a  total  of  633  ;  and  there  was  a 
balance  of  20,000^  in  their  hands.  He 
hoped,  therefore,  the  House  would  consent 
to  read  the  Bill  a  second  time. 

Mr.  MUNTZ  said,  he  thought  the  Bill 
should  be  postponed  for  the  Session,  to 
enable  the  Government  to  bring  in  a  mea- 
sure of  consolidation. 

Mr.  VERNON  SMITH  said,  every  suc- 
ceeding speech  in  behalf  of  the  Bill  made 
it  appear  the  more  necessary  not  to  read  it 
a  second  time.  The  hon.  Under  Secretary 
for  the  Home  Department  told  them  that 
so  inextricable  was  the  confusion  of  those 
Bills  that  they  could  not  be  consolidated  ; 
and  yet,  in  these  circumstances,  he  asked 
them  to  reappoint  this  Commission  for  teu 
years.  Let  him  propose  some  shorter  time 
— say  twelve  months — and  endeavour  in 
the  meantime  to  consolidate  the  law. 

Mr.  DISRAELI :  I  would  recommend 
that  the  law  officers  be  permitted  to  try 
their  hands  at  this  Bill ;  and,  in  the  mean- 
time, that  we  should  have  the  continuance 
for  one  vear.  I  should  like  to  see  what 
they  could  make  of  it ;  and  this  seems  to 
me  to  be  the  course  which,  upon  the  whole, 
we  had  better  follow. 
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Mr.  FITZROY  eeid,  he  would  postpone 
the  Bill  till  Friday,  xlien  the  Doble  Lord 
the  Home  Secretftr;  irould  be  present  to 
slate  his  riews  if  the  ban.  Member  for 
Sheffield  (Mr.  Hadfield)  would  withdraw 
his  Motion. 

Mr.  WILSON  PATTEN  thought  the 
proposition  of  tlie  right  Hon.  Gentleman 
(Mr.  Disraeli]  a  Tery  reasonable  one — 
namelj,  that  the  Bill  should  be  passed  for 
one  year  only. 

Qnestion  put — "  That  the  word  '  now  ' 
stand  part  of  the  Question." 

The  Honae  divided  .-—Ayes  70  ;  Noes 
5&:  Majority  II. 

Main  question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Mr.  WALPOLE  raid,  he  would  press 
on  the  Government,  before  the  Bill  was 
read  a  second  time,  to  consider  the  ques- 
tion of  consolidation.  The  feeling  on  his 
Hide  of  the  House  was  that  the  Bill  should 
be  continued  for  a  short  lime  to  allow  of 
that  oonsolidntion  taking  place. 

Mb.  FITZROY  said,  the  practical  course 
would  be  to  allow  the  Bill  to  be  read  a 
second  time  now,  and  to  insert  the  words 
"  one  rear"  in  Committee. 

Bill  read  2°. 

VALUATION  (IRELAND)  BILL 

Order  for  Committee  read ;  House  in 
Committee. 

Clause  1  (Repeal  of  Acts). 

Ma.  J.  O'CONNELL  said,  he  objected 
tn  the  Bill,  on  the  ground  that  it  would 
unnecessarily  extend  county  burdens  to  the 
towns  of  Ireland,  and  be  should  move  that 
the  clause  be  omitted. 

Sir  JOHN  YOUNG  said,  that  two 
years  ago  a  Valuaiioo  Act  was  passed, 
the  object  of  which  was  to  establish  an 
uniform  valuation  of  all  tenements  through- 
out Ireland,  upon  r  6xed  basis,  for  the 
purpose  of  all  taiatjoa.  That  Aet  ex- 
empted from  the  valuation  houses  under 
the  value  of  51.,  and  the  consequence 
was  that  15,0(X1  proprietors  of  houses,  who 
had  not  been  exempted  before,  obtained 
exeoiption,  nnd  3.000/.  u(  ihc  valuation 
wns  thrown  upoa  the  pnipi  ietora  of  the 
higher  class  of  hou:<Ga.  Tl>c  object  of  this 
clause  was  to  abolish  that  exemption,  which 
]od  persons  to  speculate  in  the  building  of 
smalt  cottages,  for  wljich,  in  consequence 
of  the  cxeoipiion,  the  Innillorda  got  a 
higher  rent  than  ibey  could  otherwise  ob- 
tiun.  The  object  of  tiiia  Bill  was  to  es- 
^■Ui^  an  anitorm  vnluaiiuu  for  all  the 
kod  Iia  hoped  tlie  ulause  would  re- 


ceive the  assent  of  the  Committee.  He 
had  no  objection,  however,  to  refer  to  the 
Committee  appointed  to  consider  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Grand  Jury  Laws  the  qoeslioD 
whether  the  exemptions  from  graud  jury 
cess  should  continue  or  not. 

Mr.  POTTER  said,  it  wae  of  great 
importance  to  enconrage  the  building  of 
houses  in  Ireland,  and,  as  be  believed  this 
Bill  would  hare  a  contrary  effect,  he  should 
offer  it  all  the  opposition  in  his  power. 

Mr.  F.  SCULLY  said,  he  objected  to 
the  clause,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  n»- 
juHt  to  impose  a  tax  upon  occupants  of  the 
lowest  class  of  houses  in  the  towns,  who 
were  now  exempted  from  the  poor  rale, 
and  who,  he  thought,  should  also  be  ex- 
empted from  the  county  cess.  He  hoped 
the  QoTcrnment  would  reconsider  the  ques- 
tion, and  would  either  omit  this  clause 
altogether,  or  require  that  tlie  county  cess, 
in  the  case  of  houses  under  the  value  of 
51.,  should  be  paid  by  the  landlords  by 
whom  the  poor  rate  was  now  paid. 

Mr.  LUCAS  said,  that  the  eff'eet  of 
the  first  clause  of  the  present  Bill  waa 
to  remove  an  exemption,  which  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Secretary  for  Ire- 
land had  no  objection  to  refer  to  a  Com- 
mittee; and  if  they  pronounced  an  opi- 
nion hostile  to  the  eluuse,  then  he  would 
hare  to  introdnce  some  measure  to  get  rid 
of  that  which  he  was  to-night  seekiRg  to 
have  enacted-  He  would  therefore  sug- 
gest that  when  the  result  of  the  Bill  woa 
matter  of  doubt,  and  when  the  Govern- 
ment had  not  made  up  their  minds  on  the 
subject,  it  would  be  a  satire  on  legislation 
to  pass  the  Bill,  under  such  circum stances, 
in  its  present  form. 

Mr.  J.  BALL  said,  that  all  acquainted 
with  the  subject  of  local  taxation  knew 
that  that  which  was  paramount  to  every- 
thing else  was  a  consolidation  of  the  local 
rates.  To  have  a  different  rystem  of  ex- 
emptions in  the  different  rates  could  not 
but  be  disadvantageous,  and  he  considered, 
therefore,  that  agi'eeing  to  the  second  read- 
ing of  the  Bill,  and  allowing  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Grand  Jurj  Laws  to  take  it  up 
from  that  point,  and  say  whether  the  law 
required  alteration,  «tas  a  consistent  and  !■- 
tclligent  mode  of  dealing  with  the  subject. 

Mr.  grog  an  said,  he  moat  thorougblj 
and  cordially  supported  the  Bill.  It  was 
one  to  which  the  Dublin  corporation,  after 
the  most  mature  deliberatiou,  gave  iia 
complete  aesent.  The  exemption,  he  oon< 
tended,  would  only  have  the  effect  of  r«- 
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leasing  one  class  of  houses  from  taxation, 
to  impose  additional  taxation  upon  others. 

Mb.  J.  D.  FITZGERALD  said,  he 
considered  that  the  Bill,  as  a  Valuation 
Bill,  was  an  excellent  one ;  but  some  of 
his  hon.  Friends  had  conceived — and  he 
thought  not  without  justice— that  the  effect 
of  the  Bill  would  be  to  repeal  an  existing 
law  that  exempted  tenements  under  51, 
from  taxation.  If  this  were  so,  then  it 
ought  to  be  declared,  but  if  it  were  in- 
tended by  implication  to  expose  to  taxation 
a  large  class  who  had  hitherto  been  ex- 
empt, he  should  oppose  the  BilL 

Sir  DENHAM  NORREYS  said,  he 
concurred  in  the  opinion  that  the  Bill 
would,  in  an  indirect  manner,  introduce  a 
system  of  taxation  on  those  who  had 
hitherto  been  exempt.  It  would  have  the 
effect  of  throwing  off  a  portion  of  the  tax- 
ation from  the  rich  and  placing  it  on  the 
poor. 

Mr.  NAPIER  said,  he  wished  to  ex- 
plain to  the  Committee  that  the  clause 
merely  repealed  certain  provisions  of  for- 
mer Acts  of  Parliament.  At  the  time  of 
the  passing  of  one  of  these  Acts  he  re- 
membered very  well  warning  the  House 
that  in  consequence  of  some  of  its  clauses 
it  would  create  confusion.  The  exemption, 
about  which  so  much  had  been  said,  he 
could  assure  hon.  Gentlemen  ought  never 
to  have  been  introduced  into  the  Act, 
which  was  one  for  the  general  valuatiou  of 
Ireland,  and  the  object  of  the  clause  now 
before  them  was  simply  to  remove  from  it 
the  exemption  provision.  As  the  law  stood, 
however,  that  provision  would  be  ultimately 
left  quite  untouched,  for  the  power  of  ex- 
emption was  contained  in  an  Act  by  itself. 
The  trnth  was  this,  that  if  a  house  were 
not  rated  it  would  bring  an  increased  rent. 
He  thought  that  the  question  of  exemption 
should  be  discussed  in  a  separate  manner. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  put,  "  That 
the  Clause  stand  part  of  the  BilL" 

House  divided: — Ayes  79  ;  Noes  25  : 
Majority  54. 

Clause  agreed  to,  as  was  also  Clause  2. 

Clause  3. 

Mb.  J.  D.  FITZGERALD  said,  he 
proposed  to  add,  at  the  end  of  this  clause, 
a  proviso,  to  the  effect  that  nothing  con* 
tained  therein  should  be  deemed  to  make 
liable  to  Grand  Jury  rates  any  houses  rated 
at,  or  under,  the  value  of  51,,  and  which 
were  exempted  from  the  Grand  Jury  Cess, 
in  pursuance  of  the  Statute  6  &  7  Vict 
c.  32. 

Sib  JOHN  YOUNG  said,  he  thought 
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this  addition  would  make  the  Bill  a  very 
cumbrous  one.  A  Committee  would  shortly 
sit  to  consider  the  whole  Irish  Grand  Jury 
system,  and  he  thought  there  was  not  the 
slightest  possibility  of  this  Bill  being  passed 
before  the  decision  of  that  Committee  were 
known. 

Mr.  M'CANN  said,  he  would  not  object 
to  5L  houses  being  rated,  but  he  thought 
the  whole  burden  ought  not  to  be  borne  by 
the  occupier.  He  could  not  see  why  the 
owner  should  not  bear  a  share. 

Mb.  MAGUIRE  said,  he  thought  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  (Sir  J.  Young)  ought 
to  postpone  the  Bill  till  the  House  should 
be  in  possession  of  the  decision  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  which  he  spoke.  If  he  persevered 
in  the  Bill,  he  would,  no  doubt,  get  a  num- 
ber of  Gentlemeu  to  support  him  at  the 
Chairman's  call,  neither  knowing  nor  car- 
ing what  they  did.  [*' Order,  orde^!"] 
Yes,  he  would  distinctly  repeat  it  again 
and  again— a  number  of  Gentlemen  would 
come  in  from  the  lobbies,  the  dining-room 
and  smoking-room,  and  would  vote  for  the 
Government  without  caring  one  single  far- 
thing how  far  it  affected,  or  did  not  affect, 
the  people  of  Ireland.  He  would  tell  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  that  he  had  not  dealt., 
fairly  with  the  Irish  people ;  he  smuggled 
a  Bill  into  the  House  at  a  late  hour ;  no 
explanations  were  given  ;  for  himself  he 
had  no  knowledge  of  the  second  reading ; 
and  now  he  wished  to  carry  it  by  the  force 
of  his  majority.  Let  the  decision  of  the 
Grand  Juries*  Committee  be  waited  for,  at 
all  eveuta ;  he  should  be  willing  to  abide 
by  it ;  but  it  was  unfair  to  make  people 
liable  by  means  of  what  appeared  a  dis- 
creditable trick. 

Sib  JOHN  YOUNG  said,  the  hon. 
Gentleman  used  to-night  the  same  latitude 
of  assertion  he  generally  allowed  himself. 
He  said  the  House  had  been  taken  ad- 
vantage of.  But  the  Bill  had  been  re- 
gularly introduced  and  explained  ten  days 
ago.  On  Wednesday  he  had  consulted  for 
an  hour  and  a  half  with  fourteen  or  fifteen 
of  the  Irish  Members  upon  the  subject, 
when  it  had  been  agreed  that  the  question 
should  be  referred  to  the  Committtee  on 
the  Grand  Jury  Bill.  And  yet  this  was 
conduct  which  a  Member  for  Ireland  con- 
sidered himself  entitled  to  characterise  as  a 
discreditable  trick. 

Mb.  MAGUIRE  said,  he  really  had  not 
meant  to  say,  and  had  not  said,  what 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  imputed  to  him. 
He  had  only  said  that  the  proceeding 
looked  like  a  trick.       And,   again,   his 
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remarks,  whateTcr  thej  vere,  applied  to 
the  system,  .and  not  at  all  ta  the  indi- 
vidual. 

Mr.  LUCAS  said,  it  was  quite  unne- 
cessary for  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Secretary  for  Ireland  to  divide  the  Com- 
mittee upon  this  Amendment,  for  he  had 
expressly  said  himself  that  he  did  not  in- 
tend to  settle  the  question  of  exemption  at 
present,  but  to  leave  it  over  for  a  future 
occasion.  Ho  did  not  think  there  could 
be  any  valid  objection  to  the  words  in  the 
Amendment  being  allowed  to  stand  part  of 
the  clause. 

Question  put,  "  That  those  words  be 
there  added.*' 

The  Committee  divided: — Ayes  26; 
Noes  74 :  Majority  48. 

Clause  agreed  to. 

Mr.  J.  O'CONNELL  said,  he  must 
make  another  appeal  to  the  Chief  Secre- 
tary for  Ireland  in  favour  of  a  postpone- 
raent  of  the  Bill.  It  was  clearly  against 
the  feeling  of  the  Irish  Members  present, 
and  then  it  should  be  considered  that  a 
number  of  the  Irish  Members  were  ab^ 
sent. 

Sir  JOHN  YOUNG  said,  he  could  not 
Admit  that  twenty-four  or  twenty-six  con- 
stituted a  majority  of  the  Irish  Members, 
more  particularly  when  he  remembered 
that,  at  a  meeting  of  Irish  representatives 
to  whom  he  submitted  the  provisions  of 
the  Bill,  only  one  Gentleman  expressed  a 
dissentient  feeling.  Then,  as  for  post- 
poning the  measure  out  of  consideration 
to  a  portion  of  the  Irish  Members,  were 
they  to  have  no  consideration  for  the  two 
decisions  of  that  House  in  favour  of  it,  by 
very  large  majorities.  There  was  nothing 
in  the  remaining  clauses  to  afford  occasion 
for  discussion. 

Mr.  G.  a.  HAMILTON  said,  that  it 
was  extremely  important  to  pass  a  Valua- 
tion Bill,  and  he  hoped,  therefore,  that  no 
obstruction  would  be  interposed  in  the  way 
of  the  passing  of  the  Bill. 

Mr.  KIRK  said,  the  principal  effect  of 
the  Bill  would  be,  that  every  sum  of  money 
which  should  be  laid  out  upon  buildings 
would' immediately  be  made  liable  to  the 
poor  rate  ;  but  he  would  not  object  to 
that,  if  the  rule  applied  to  land,  which 
in  the  next  clause  was  exempted  from  the 
tax. 

Sir  JOHN  YOUNG  said,  the  question 
of  buildings  being  taxed,  and  land  made 
exempt,  was  considered  a  difficult  one  ; 
but  as  it  had  been  discussed  by  the  Poor 
Law  Committee,  and  had  been  considered 


as  settled,  he  should  not  thjpk  fit  to  dis- 
turb it. 

Remaining  clauses  agreed  to. 

House  resumed. 

The  House  adjourned  at  One  o'clock. 


HOUSE    OP    LORDS, 
Tuesday,  March  7,  1854. 

Their  Lordships  met;  and  having  gone 
through  the  Business  that  stood  upon  the 
Paper, 

House  adjourned  to  Thursday  next. 
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HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
Tuesday,  March  7,  1854. 

Minutes.]      New  Msmbeb  Swore.  —  For  Car- 
digan County,  £arl  of  Lisburne. 
PcBUo  Bills. — 1"  Thames   Embankment  and 
Railway  (London  and  West  London)  ;  Mutiny. 
3°  Coasting  Trade. 

PARDON  OF  FROST,  WILLIAMS,  AND 
JONES— QUESTION. 

Mr.  T.  buncombe  said,  he  rose  to 
ask  the  nohle  Lord  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Home  Department  whether  it  was 
the  intention  of  Her  Majesty's  Government 
to  advise  the  Crown  to  grant  the  same 
amount  of  pardon  to  Frost,  William,  and 
Jones,  convicted  of  high  treason  in  1839, 
which  had  heen  recently  extended  to  Mr. 
Smith  O'Brien,  convicted  of  a  similar  of- 
fence in  1848?  It  was  with  much  plea- 
sure he  had  heard  that  it  was  Her  Ma- 
jesty's gracious  intention  to  extend  Her 
mercy  to  Mr.  Smith  O'Brien,  and  he 
wished  to  ask  the  nohle  Lord  whether  the 
same  ground  was  not  equally  applicable 
for  an  extension  of  clemency  to  Messrs. 
Frost,  Williams,  and  Jones?  They  were 
convicted  of  high  treason  in  1839,  and 
they  had  therefore  suffered  fifteen  years* 
banishment  from  their  native  land.  During 
the  whole  of  that  time  their  conduct  had 
been  most  exemplary,  and  had  been  so 
represented  by  the  Governor  of  Van  Die- 
men's  Land.  He  trusted,  therefore,  that 
the  same  amount  of  mercy  would  be  ex- 
tended to  them  as  had  been  properly  ex- 
tended to  Mr.  Smith  O'Brien. 

ViBCOHNT  PALMERSTON:  Sir,  Her 
Majesty,  who  is  always  glad  when  She  can 
properly  find  an  opportunity  of  tempering 
justice  with  mercy,  has  been  graciously 
pleased  to  sanction  an  extension  of  Her 
clemency  to  Messrs.  Frost  and  Williams, 
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similar  to  that  which  she  has  extended  to 
Mr.  Smith  O'Brien.  [Mr.  Duncombe  : 
And  Jones?]  Tes,  of  course,  to  Frost, 
Williams,  and  Jones,  the  three  who  were 
sentenced  together.  And  I  take  this  op- 
portunity of  saying  that  there  are  two  other 
gentlemen — [a  laugh^ — who  were  trans- 
ported at  the  same  time  with  Mr.  Smith 
O'Brien — Mr.  Martin  and  Mr.  Doherty — 
who  had  committed  slighter  offences  than 
Mr.  Smith  O'Brien,  and  whose  sentence 
was  therefore  limited  for  a  shorter  time. 
Her  Majesty's  indulgence  has  also  been 
extended  to  them."^ 

PUBLIC  BUSINESS— QUESTION. 

Mr.  WALPOLB:  I  see,  Sir,  some 
important  Orders  of  the  Day  and  notices 
of  Motion  for  Friday  evening.  There  is 
the  seoond  reading  of  the  Bill  for  the  Re- 
moval of  Bribery,  and  the  second  reading 
of  the  Controverted  Elections  Bill ;  also  a 
notice  by  the  noble  Lord  of  a  measure  for 
making  further  provision  for  the  good 
government  and  extension  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Oxford.  What  I  wish  to  ask  the 
noble  Lord  is,  whether  the  whole  of  that 
business  is  likely  to  come  on,  and  in  what 
order? 

Lord  JOHN  RUSSELL:  On  Friday 
I  propose  to  postpone  the  Orders  of  the 
Day,  with  the  view  of  bringing  in  a  Bill 
for  the  government  and  extension  of  the 
Universities.  After  that  business  is  dis- 
posed of,  I  shall  then  propose  to  take  the 
second  reading  of  the  Bribery  Bill.  I 
ehall  not  take  the  Bill  for  the  trial  of  Con- 
verted Elections,  with  respect  to  which 
notice  has  been  given  of  a  resolution  upon 
the  second  reading,  I  do  not  know  whe- 
ther we  shall  be  able  to  proceed  on  the 
same  night  with  the  Poor  Law  Settlement 
Bill ;  but  my  right  hon.  Friend  the  Pre- 
sident of  the  Poor  Law  Board  is  anxious 
to  proceed  with  that  Bill,  if  possible. 

Sir  JOHN  PAKINGTON :  I  wish  to 
know  whether,  under  these  circumstances, 
the  Poor  Law  Settlement  Bill  ought  not 
to  be  definitely  postponed,  because  the 
inconvenience  is  great  of  not  knowing 
exactly  when  such  a  Bill  will  come  on  ? 

Mr.  DISRAELI :  There  are  some  re- 
turns of  great  importance  connected  with 
the  Bill  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
President  of  the  Poor  Law  Board  which 
are  not  yet  delivered.  That  may  be  a 
reason  with  the  noble  Lord  why  the  second 
reading  should  be  postponed. 

Lord  JOHN  RUSSELL :  If  there  are 
returns  required  to  be  laid  on  the  tabla 
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of  the  House,  I  will  not  press  that  Bill 
on  Friday ;  but  as  the  Government  have 
only  two  niglits  in  the  week,  I  think  the 
usual  hours  of  sitting  should  be  employed 
in  Government  business. 

CHURCH-YARDS,  ETC.  (METROPOLIS). 

Colonel  HARCOURT  said,  he  would 
beg  to  move  that  an  Address  be  presented 
to  Her  Majesty  for  a  Return  of  the  No- 
tices for  Discontinuance  of  Burials  within 
the  Metropolis,  issued  by  the  Secretary  of 
State,  in  compliance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  Act  15  &  16  Vict.  c.  85.  He  wished 
particularly  to  call  the  attention  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government  to  this  subject,  in 
consequence  of  complaints  that  were  made 
of  the  distress  occasioned  by  the  sudden 
closing  of  so  many  burial-grounds  without 
sufficient  provision  of  other  places  of  inter- 
ment. He  disclaimed  any  intention  to 
blame  the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the 
Home  Department  for  the  course  he  had 
taken  under  the  threatened  approach  of 
cholera,  or  to  find  fault  with  him  for  the 
defect  in  the  law  in  not  making  it  compul- 
sory upon  parishes,  where  old  burial- 
grounds  were  closed,  to  provide  new  ones. 
He  was  aware  the  making  proper  provision 
was  beset  with  difficulties.  Some  parishes 
in  the  east  of  the  metropolis  were  in  such 
a  state  of  pauperism  that  they  were  unable 
to  pay  a  rate  for  the  purpose  of  raising  the 
necessary  funds;  and  as  the  local  want 
would  soon  become  a  national  necessity, 
further  legislation  was  unavoidable.  He 
was  told  there  would  be  difficulty  in  find- 
ing funds  for  the  purpose.  He  bad  never 
heard  of  any  difficulty  in  providing  parks 
for  healthful  recreation,  and  he  looked 
upon  this  requirement  as  no  less  impera- 
tive. He  might  be  told  it  was  better  to 
leave  these  matters  to  parochial  arrange- 
ment, as  there  was  always  great  jealousy 
of  any  Government  interference,  or  to  pri- 
vate enterprise.  He  dissented  from  any 
such  feeling  of  jealousy  ;  and  as  to  private 
enterprise,  he  would  point  to  the  millions 
lost  in  railways  from  not  being  placed 
under  the  direction  of  the  Government,  and 
to  the  heavy  tax  levied  upon  the  public 
for  crossing  the  private  bridges  over  the 
Thames,  as  proofs  of  how  much  the  people 
lost  by  the  want  of  Government  interfe- 
rence. In  his  opinion,  if  there  was  one 
subject  more  than  another  which  ought 
not  to  be  left  to  private  enterprise,  it  was 
the  construction  of  extramural  cemeteries 
for  the  metropolis.  He  served  last  Session 
on  a  Committee  before  which  a  Bill  waa 
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brought,  for  the  formation  of  a  very  large 
cemetery  at  Willesden.  The  scheme  came  to 
them  recommended  by  the  proprietors  of  the 
Boilf  by  300  out  of  350  ratepayers  of  the 
parish,  with  the  sanctioo  of  tae  noble  Lord 
at  the  head  of  the  Home  Department,  and 
with  the  sanction,  «f  not  the  approval,  of 
the  right  rev«  Prelate  the  Bishop  of  Lon- 
don.    When   the  Bill,  however,   reached 
another  place,  the  Bishop  of  London,  with 
other  Bishops,  went  down  to  the  House  to 
throw  it  out ;  it  only  passed  a  second  read- 
ing by  a  majority  of  one;  it  went  before  a 
Committee,  and  by  that  Committee  was 
finally  rejected.  He  saw  it  recently  stated, 
in  the  Illustrated  London  News,  that  the 
noble  Lord   the  Secretary  of  State  had 
intimated   to   the   parish   of  Marylebone, 
through  the  hon.  Member  for  that  borough 
(Sir  B.  Hall),  that  he  would  not  giro  his 
sanction  to  the  Willesdea  Cemetery  if  it 
were  again  proposed.     It  was  cot  for  him 
to  find  out  the  reasons  why  the  Bishop  of 
London,  the  noble  Lord,  and  the  proprie- 
tors of  the  soil  had  all  so  suddenly  changed 
their  minds;  but  he  mentioned  this  case 
for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  time  had 
arrived  when  they  must  not  allow  matters 
to  be  carried  out  by  private  enterprise,  and 
when  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Government 
to  8ee«  to  a  certain  extent,  that  proper 
provision  for  interments  was  made.     He 
might  be  told  that  a  cemetery  was  actually^ 
or  about  to  be,  provided  at  Woking,  but, 
he  contended,  at  such  a  distance  it  could 
not  meet  the   wants   of   the   metropolis. 
Another  point  worthy  the  consideration  of 
the  Government  was,  the  providing  a  place 
for  the  burial  of  soldiers*  which  was  much 
required  by  the  closing  of  the  ground  of 
St.  John*8,  Westminster.    The  only  other 
subject  on  which  he  would  touch  was,  the 
habitual  desecration  of  the  burial-grounds 
which  were  closed.     He  took  only  casual 
instances,  without  , having   instituted   any 
inquiries,  but  they  were  sufficient,  in  his 
opinion,  to  justify  his  calling  the  attention 
of  the  Government  to  them,  that  such  cases 
might  not  in  future  occur.     On  the  burial- 
ground  of  St.  James's,  baths  and  wash- 
houses  had  been  erected.    At  Kensington, 
the  vestry  erected  a  vestry-hall  on  the  site 
of  the  burial-ground,  and  in  making  founda- 
tions cast  the  dead  bodies  from  the  part 
required  to  the  other  part  of  the  ground. 
He  considered  the  whole  subject  of  such 
deep  importance  that  he  felt  no  apology 
was  needed  for  bringing  it  before  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House. 

Viscount  PALMERSTON  said,  he  had 

Colonel  Harcourt 


no  objection  to  the  production  of  the  return 
which  the  hon.  Gentleman  had  moved  for, 
and  he  was  quite  aware  the  execution  of 
the  law  must  be  attended  with  very  con- 
siderable inconvenience  both  to  parishes 
and  to  private  individuals*  But  the  ground 
which  tlie  Act  was  passed*  and   the 


on 

ground  on  which  he  had  felt  it  his  duty 
to  carry  it  into  operation,  was,  that  the 
public  health,  which   seemed   endangered 
by  the  state  of  these  burial-grounds,  re- 
quired  those  sacrifices   at  the   hands   of 
parislies   and    individuals.      With    regard 
to  the  graveyards  which  had  been  closed, 
the  greater  part  of  the  parishes  to  which 
they  belonged  had   actually  provided  for 
themselves  other  places  of  intei'ment,  and 
he  did  not,   therefore,  think  it  would  be 
necessary  to  have  any  further  legislation. 
At  the  same  time,  if  it  should  appear  ne- 
cessary that  a  compulsory  clause  to  force 
parishes   to   provide    proper  burial-places 
should  be  introduced,  he  should  be  readv 
to  consider  such  a  case   when  it  arose. 
With  regard  to  the  proposed  cemetery  at 
Willesden,  he  certainly  did  give  his  assent 
to  it.     The  Bill  passed  that  House,  and 
was  -thrown  out  in  the  House  of  Lords ; 
but  it  was  thrown  out  because,  on  invest!- 
gatioti,  it  appeared  that  the  soil  was  not 
suitable  for  the  purpose,  and  the  place  was 
likely  to  be  surrounded  by  buildings,  nearer 
to  the  intended  cemetery  than  the  Act  of 
Parliament  would  permit.    When  that  cir- 
cumstance was  brought  to  his  knowledge, 
he  certainly  did  say,  as  far  as  he  was  con- 
cerned, he  did  not  think  it  would  be  conve- 
nient that  a  cemetery  should  be  there  es- 
tablished.    If  a  cemetery  was  required  in 
that  direction^  he  did  think  it  should  be 
further  from  the  metropolis,  and  in  better 
soil.     With  regard  to  the  Woking  Ceme- 
tery, he  did  not  agree  with  the  hon.  and 
gallant  Member  that  that  cemetery  would 
not  afford  important  provision  for  the  burials 
of  the  metropolis,  for,  he  believed,  on  the 
contrary,  by  arrangements  with  the  rail- 
ways, burials  would  there  take  place  with- 
out considerable  inconvenience  to  the  per- 
sons who  accompanied   the  funerals.     It 
was  quite  true,  as  the  hon.  and  gallant 
Member  stated,  that  great  care  should  be 
taken,  when   any   burial-ground    was   no 
longer  used  for  interments,  that  it  should 
not  be  applied  to  other  purposes.     But  ho 
had  a  communication,  not  long  since,  with 
the  Bishop  of  London,  and  the  Bishop  as- 
sured him  that  in  all  such  cases,  in  *his 
diocese,  proper  care   was  taken   for  the 
removal  of  the  bodies  with  all  that  decency 
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which  the  feelings  of  the  puhlic  and  the 
feelings  of  individuals  demanded.  He  had, 
however,  in  preparation  a  Bill  which,  if  he 
could  arrange  it,  he  should  propose  to  Par- 
liament, to  regulate  what  should  he  done 
with  closed  graveyards. 

Mr.  WILKINSON  .said,  that,  as  one  of 
the  trustees  of  the  Woking  Cemetery  Com- 
pany, he  could  assure  the  hon.  and  gallant 
Memher-  (Colonel  Harcourt)  that  by  ar- 
rangements with  the  South-Western  Rail- 
way Company  every  facility  would  he  given 
to  parties  attending  funerals  there. 

Sir  benjamin  HALL  said,  he  was 
glad  that  the  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman 
had  moved  for,  and  his  noble  Friend  (Vis- 
count Palmerston)  agreed  to,  the  return ; 
and  if  the  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  had 
moved  for  further  returns,  it  could  have 
heen  shown  that  in  several  parishes  the 
orders  of  the  Home  Secretary  for  closing 
graveyards  and  providing  others  had  been 
obeyed  with  alacrity,  and  that  in  the  con- 
duct of  thoir  local  affairs  the  parishes 
would  be  always  ready  to  do  what  was 
necessary. 

Mr.  APSLEY  PELLATT  said,  he 
thought  that  the  return  moved  for  should 
have  embraced  a  wider  area  round  the  me- 
tropolis. In  the  parish  of  Staines,  the 
churchyard,  and  the  graveyard  attached  to 
a  dissenting  chapel  had  both  been  closed, 
and  as  there  was  no  easy  access  to  any 
cemetery,  the  parish  was  left  without  any 
place  for  the  burial  of  the  dead.  Time 
should  be  given  to  parishes  to  get  other 
burial-grounds  before  their  own  were  closed, 
and  the  peremptory  and  positive  orders  of 
the  Home  Secretary  had  often  led  to  great 
inconvenience. 

Mr.  HADFIELD  said,  he  wished  to 
state  that  in  Manchester  there  were  burial- 
grounds  which  had  cost  nearly  20,0002., 
which  were  not  nearly  occupied  to  their 
full  amount,  and  he  desired  to  know  if 
those  grounds  were  to  be  closed  without 
any  compensation  being  made  to  the  pro- 
prietors ? 

Motion  agreed  to.   Return  ordered, 

POSTAL  COMMUNICATION   BETWEEN 
LONDON  AND  SCOTLAND. 

Mr.  H.  G.  LIDDELL  said,  he  rose, 
pursuant  to  notice,  to  move  for  a  Select 
Committee  to  inquire  into  the  postal  com- 
munication between  London  and  Scotland. 
He  was  induced  to  take  this  course  in  con- 
sequence of  the  great  inconvenience  which 
was  experienced  by  the  public  by  reason  of 
the  ineffective  condition  of  the  existing 


arrangements.  He  did  not  wish  unneces- 
sarily to  cavil  with  the  conduct  of  either 
the  railway  companies  or  the  Post- Office 
authorities,  but  be  wished  to  convince  the 
House  that  the  present  system  was  ineffec- 
tive, unsatisfactory,  and  detrimental  to  the 
public  interests.  The  direct  line  for  postal 
communication  appeared  to  him  to  be  the 
Great  Northern  line,  and  any  one  who  was 
acquainted  with  the  arrangements  on  that 
line  would  agree  with  him  that  it  was 
equal,  if  not  superior,  in  punctuality,  speed, 
and  regularity,  to  any  other  railway  in  the 
country.  The  House  would  naturally  ima- 
gine that  this  was  the  route  adopted  for 
the  conveyance  of  the  mails;  but  it  was 
not  so.  At  present  the  mails  were  con- 
reyed  to  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  vid 
Derby,  by  the  North- Western  line,  and 
at  Tamworth,  near  Derby,  considerable 
delay  was  occasioned  by  the  concentra- 
tion at  that  place  of  several  lines.  The 
consequence  of  that  concentration  was, 
that  the  London  letters,  which  were  of 
vital  importance  to  the  districts  to  which 
he  more  particularly  referred,  and  also  the 
letters  from  towns  on  the  eastern  coast, 
were  delayed  at  Derby,  to  wait  the  arrival 
of  trains  on  the  numerous  branches.  From 
that  circumstance  a  very  general  delay  took 
place  in  the  arrival  of  the  mails  at  their 
destination.  The  average  delay  which  oc- 
curred in  the  latter  months  of  last  year  in 
the  arrival  of  the  mail  train  at  Newcastle 
was,  in  the  month  of  August,  thirty-four 
minutes;  in  Septeoiber,  thirty-five  minutes; 
in  October,  forty  minutes;  in  November, 
fifty-two  minutes;  and,  in  the  month  of 
December,  it  was  no  less  than  sixty-nine 
minutes  every  day.  It  was  unnecessary 
to  state  to  the  House  that  such  delay  in  a 
manufacturing  and  commercial  district  was 
the  source  of  considerable  inconvenience. 
Mails  which  were  due  at  seven  o'clock 
frequently  arrived  at  eight,  and  then,  con- 
sidering the  time  occupied  in  sorting  and 
distribution,  the  delivery  did  not  commence 
till  ten  o'clock,  and  sometimes  even  later, 
and  this  grievance  was  increased  by  an 
arrangement  by  which  some  of  the  local 
mails  were  concentrated  upon  the  main 
line.  Remonstrances  had  been  made  upon 
the  subject,  and  petitions  had  been  pre- 
sented Jo  that  House,  but  with  no  effect. 
He  did  not  consider  that  the  delay  was 
produced  by  the  insufficiency  of  speed  on 
the  London  and  North- Western  Railway ; 
on  the  contrary,  the  speed  appeared  to  be 
very  considerable.  It  appeared  that  the 
speed  of  the  rains  which  carried  the  mails 
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was,  on  the  average,  from  London  to  Der* 
hj,  thirty-three  miles  an  hour ;  from  Derbj 
to  York,  forty  miles ;  and  from  York  to 
Newcastle,  forty-five  miles  and  a  quarter 
an  hour,  so  that  an  increase  in  speed  would 
not  correct  the  irregularity.  North  of  New- 
castle, the  inoonveuience  was,  of  course, 
felt  in  a  still  greater  degree.     Edinburgh 
and  Glasgow,  and  other  towns  in  Scotland, 
had  complained ;  and,  with  respect  to  many 
of  the  cross- posts  communicating  with  New- 
castle and  other  important  northern  towns, 
the  delays  were  of  a  very  serious  descrip- 
tion.     It  had  been  said  that  the  terms 
asked  by  the  Great  Northern  Railway  for 
the  conveyance  of  the  mails  was  too  high, 
but  he  had  obtained  those  terms,  and  they 
did  not  appear  very  high  to  him.     They 
proposed  to  convey  the  mails  from  London 
to  York,  and  from  York  to  London,  190 
miles  each  way,  for  the  sum  of  2s.  a  mile ; 
and  if  the  Post  Office  only  employed  the 
down  train  to  convey  the  mails,  their  charge 
would  bo  Is,  6d.  per  mile.     At  present 
there  was  a  train  leaving  the  station  of  the 
Great  Northern  Railway  Company  a  quar- 
ter of  an  hour  later  than  the  last  train  of 
the  London  and  North- Western  Company, 
and  that  train  arrived  at  its  destination, 
Newcastle,  regularly  and  punctually  at  live 
o'clock  in  the  morning.    That  alone  was  a 
just  ground  for  employing  the  Great  North- 
em  Railway  for  the  conveyance  of  the 
mails  to  the  north ;  and  he  did  not  think 
that  the  question  of  expense  should  stand 
in  the  way  when  the  object  to  be  gained 
was  of  so  great  importance.     As  the  case 
stood  at  present,  the  railway  authorities 
blamed  the  Post  Office,  the  Post  Office  the 
railway  authorities,  and  the  public  very 
properly  blamed  both,  and  he  wished  for 
this  inquiry  to  be  made  in  order  that  it 
might  be  found  out  which  was  right.     He 
wished  to  remind  the  hon.  Gentleman  oppo- 
site (Mr.  Wilson)  that  he  waa  not  speaking 
on  behalf  of  any  rural  district,  but  in  behalf 
of  a  large  commercial  manufacturing  popu- 
lation, and  he  hoped  that  the  Government 
would  permit  the  inquiry  to  be  made,  for 
he  felt  convinced  that  the  result  of  it  would 
be  to  convince  a  Committee  of  that  House 
that  the  Great  Northern  Railway  was  the 
proper  one  which  ought  to  be  employed  for 
the  conveyance  of  mails  to  Edinburgh  and 
Glasgow, 

Mr.  COWAN  said,  he  seconded  the 
Motion,  believing  that  the  subject  was  one 
of  very  great  importance.  Great  incon- 
venience had  been  occasioned  in  his  own 
immediate  neighbourhood  by  sudden  alter- 
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ations  which  delayed  letters  to  London 
twelve,  and  to  Liverpool  and  Manchester 
twenty-four  boors.  At  the  same  time  he 
made  great  allowance  for  the  Post-Office 
authorities,  and  did  not  at  all  agree  with 
those  who  attempted  to  throw  obloquy 
upon  them,  for  it  must  be  remembered  the 
Post  Office  was  in  a  transition  st^te,  and 
it  was  not  so  very  long  since  letters  were 
carried  by  mail-coaches.  The  many  diffi- 
culties which  the  Post-Office  authorities 
had  to  encounter  well  entitled  tbem  to  the 
forbearance  of  that  House  and  of  the 
country.  Much  of  the  evil  was  to  be  at- 
tributed to  the  arrangements  between  the 
railways  and  the  Post  Office,  and  his  belief 
was,  that  so  long  as  those  arrangements 
continued  it  was  impossible  the  Post  Office 
could  perform  the  despatch  of  the  mails 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  country.  He 
thought  a  Committee  would  be  of  service 
for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  arrange- 
ments of  the  railways  with  the  Post  Office, 
with  the  view  of  giving  the  Post  Office 
authority  to  command  the  services  of  any 
railway  company  to  carry  the  mail  at  a 
reasonable  rate.  At  present  they  were 
acting  antagonistically  to  each  other,  the 
Post  Office  trying  to  get  the  service  done 
for  the  lowest  possible  amount,  and  the 
railways,  in  many  cases,  exacting  enor- 
mous sums.  He  thought  there  ought  to 
be  more  accommodation  for  Edinburgh,  for 
the  House  would  be  surprised  when  he 
assured  them  the  number  of  letters  de- 
spatched daily  from  Edinburgh  exceeded 
those  from  the  city  of  Glasgow.  [*'  No, 
no !  "]  He  had  seen,  however,  a  return  to 
that  effect.  The  Great  Northern  waa 
twenty-seven  miles  shorter,  and  he  hoped 
it  would  bo  employed  ;  in  fact,  it  would  be 
greatly  for  the  advantage  of  the  public  to 
employ  both  railways. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed — 

*'  That  a  Select  Committoe  be  appointed  to  in- 
quire into  the  Postal  Communication  between 
London  and  the  Cities  of  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow, 
with  a  view  of  ascertaining  whether  greater  de- 
spatch and  punctuality  can  be  attained  in  the 
transmission  of  letters,  as  well  between  the  ter- 
mini as  the  intermediate  places."  ^ 

Mr.  J.  WILSON  said,  with  regard  to 
the  observations  of  the  hon.  Gentleman 
opposite,  relative  to  the  presumed  diffi- 
culty of  an  increased  expense  of  employ- 
ing the  Great  Northern  line  of  railway, 
he  was  quite  ready  to  admit  that  if  that 
were  the  only  matter  that  stood  in 
the  way 'of  a  better  regulation  and  ar- 
rangement of  the  postal  communication 
to  the  north,  it  would    be  the   duty  of 
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the  Government  at  once  to  contract  with 
that    Compaoj.      Although    at  the  pre- 
sent moment  they  had  a  contract  which 
enabled  them  to  send  any  quantity  of  let- 
ters at  any  time  of  tbe  day  by  other  lines, 
that  would  be  no  excuse  against  further 
expenditure  for  the  public  benefit  and  pub- 
lic convenience,  and,  were  that  the  only 
reason,  the  Government  would  be  prepared 
to  enter  at  once  into  a  contract  with  the 
Great  Northern   line.     But  the  question 
was  much  more  complicated,  and,  he  must 
say,  referred  very  much  to  the  convenience 
of  the  district  to  which  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man had  alluded.     It  would  be  quite  im- 
possible to  send  a  mail  direct  from  London 
to  the  north  without  very  materially  inter- 
fering with  and  prolonging  the  despatch  of 
letters  from  other  parts  of  the  country.  By 
the  present  arrangement  a  mail  went  from 
London  at  night,  and   on   its  arrival  at 
Tam worth   was  met   by  the  mails  from 
Ireland  and  the  west  of  England,  and  the 
whole  of  the  north  mails  were  delivered  by 
seven  or  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning.    But, 
if  they  were  sent  by  the  Great  Northern 
direct,  the  mail  would  arrive  at  York  just 
an  hour  earlier  than  the  mail  which  went 
hj  way  of  Tamworth,  and  therefore,  in 
order  to  get  letters  delivered  an  hour  ear- 
lier north   of   York,  they   would  lose  a 
whole  day  for  the  Irish  and  west  of  Eng- 
land   letters,    which   met   at  Tamworth ; 
that  waa  the  real  difficulty  of  the  case. 
What  was  wanted  was  to  find  out  some 
means  by  which,  without  delaying  letters 
from  other  parts  of  the  country,  they  could 
accelerate  the  mails  from  London.     If  the 
hon.  Gentleman  could  discover  some  means 
by  which,  by  a  combination  of  railways  or 
otherwise,  they  cbuld   send   letters  from 
Ireland  and  the  west  of  England  so  as  to 
arrive  at  Newcastle  and  the  north  of  Eng- 
land in  a  reasonable  time,  the  Government 
would  be  prepared  to  enter  into  a  confract 
with  the   Direct  Northern  line   at  once. 
He  mast,  however,  really  ask  the  House 
to  consider  the  very  great  extension   of 
business  which  the  railway  companies  in 
connection  with  the  Post   Office  had   to 
perform »  and  the  Post  Office  to  conduct. 
In  one  week  in  1850  the  number  of  letters 
passing    through    the    Post    Office    was 
6,852,000  ;  in  the  corresponding  week  of 
last  year  it  had  increased  to  7,126,000, 
and  the  last  weekly  return  was  8,329,000. 
It  was  quite  obvious,  where  business  was 
increasing  at  that  rapid  rate,  apd  when, 
as  his  hon.  Friend  behind  him  (Mr.  Cowan) 
had  admitted,  the  Post  Office  was  in  a  tran- 


sition state,  as  to  the  mode  of  conveying  let- 
ters which  in  many  new  parts  of  the  country 
was  daily  coming  into  operation,  it  was  no 
great  matter  of  surprise  if  they  occasionally , 
or  even  frequently,  witnessed  irregularty  in 
the  arrival  of  the  mails.     He  was  perfectly 
free  to  admit  that  the  present  state  of  the 
law  was  very  inadequate  for  the  proper 
performance  of  the  service,  and  he  thought 
the  frank  admission  he  had  made  in  the 
earlier  part  of  the  Session,  when  he  was 
asked  questions  about  Post-Office  irregu- 
larities, and  the  way  in  which  be  had  al- 
ways met  those  inquiries,  showed  that  there 
was  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  Go- 
vernment to  investigate  the  question.    He 
was  therefore,  not    about  to  oppose  the 
Motion,  but  to  ask  the  hon.  Member  to 
assent  to  different-terms.    He  (Mr.  Wilson) 
had  had  complaints  from  Newcastle,  from 
the   north  of  England,  from   Edinburgh^ 
from    Glasgow,   from    Wales,   and   from 
Ireland,  and  therefore  it  would  be  an  in- 
vidious and  a  comparatively  useless  under- 
taking to  appoint  a  Committee  to  inquire 
into  one  single  grievance.     Believing  that 
the  hon.  Member  would  concur  in  it,  and 
feeling  confident  that  the  Postmaster  Ge- 
neral would  feel  thankful  to  the  House  for 
any  information  or  assistance  it  could  give 
on  the  subject,  he  would  suggest  that  the 
Motion  should  be  one  to  inquire  into  the 
cause  of  the  irregularities  in  the  convey- 
ance  of  mails  by  railways,   and  also  to 
consider  the  best  mode  of  obtaining  speed 
and  punctuality.     A  Motion  of  that  kind 
would   have    no   reference   to   any  parti- 
cular part  of  the  country;  it  set  out  no 
special  complaints  or  grievances  ;   and  it 
was  open  to  the  House  to  refer  any  griev- 
ances to  such  a  Committee.     By  adopting 
that  Motion  they  would  only  be  doing  at 
once   what  it  was  proposed  to  do  sepa- 
rately.    He  was  quite  sure  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman was  actuated  by  a  desire  to  con- 
sider the  whole  matter,  and  not  the  par- 
ticular inconvenience   only   to   which  his 
own  locality  was  exposed  ;  he  trusted  he 
would   at   once  accede  to  the  alteration, 
and  save  him  (Mr.  Wilson)  the  necessity 
of  moving  an  Amendment. 

Mb.  KINNAIRD  said,  he  would  advise 
the  hon.  Member  (Mr.  Liddell)  to  adopt 
the  suggestion  of  the  hon.  Secretary  to 
the  Treasury,  because,  although  he  would 
have  supported  the  appointment  of  the 
Committee  in  the  terms  proposed,  he  was 
aware  that  there  were  several  towns  in  the 
east  of  Scotland  also  suffering  inconve- 
nience, and  asking  for  inquiry. 
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Mr.  H.  G.  LIDDELL  said,  he  did  not 
dissent  from  the  proposition  made  bj  the 
hon.  Secretary  for  the  Treasury,  but  he 
must  permit  him  to  express  a  doubt  whe- 
ther the  subject  proposed  to  be  embraced 
in  the  inquiry  would  not  be  so  large  as  to 
be  beyond  the  power  of  a  Committee  of  the 
House  to  decide  in  a  reasonable  time. 

Mb.  J.  WILSON  said,  he  did  not  pro- 
pose that  the  Committee,  though  more 
extensive  in  its  character,  should  go  into 
the  whole  subject  at  once.  He  was  not 
prepared  definitely  to  state  such  would  be 
tile  case,  but  he  thought  it  very  probable 
that  the  great  importance  of  the  matter 
brought  forward  by  the  hon.  Member 
would  obtain  for  it  priority.  There  would 
be  nothing  to  prevent  the  Post- Office 
authorities  from  going  on  with  reform 
while  the  Committee  proceeded  with  the 
inquiry. 

Mr.  MONCRTON  MILNES  said,  he 
thought  the  inquiry  proposed,  on  the  one 
side,  was  too  hmited,  while  that  suggested 
on  the  other  might  be  open  to  the  objection 
that  it  was  too  extensive.  The  matter 
seemed  to  him  to  be  one  not  for  a  Com- 
mittee at  all,  but  for  immediate  legislation. 
Let  them  look  at  that  magnificent  railway 
the  Great  Northern,  passing  through 
populous  and  important  districts,  with  a 
train  called  a  mail  train^  yet  carrying  no 
letters.  Living  upon  the  line  of  that 
railway  himself,  he  did  not  see  why  he 
should  not  have  the  advantage  of  a  day 
mail  as  well  as  gentlemen  who  lived  at 
Tam worth.  If  there  was  any  difficulty  in 
arranging  with  the  railway  companies,  it 
was  the  duty  of  the  Nobleman  at  the  head 
of  the  Post  Office  to  introduce  a  measure 
by  which  that  difficulty  might  be  removed. 
He  believed  there  was  no  other  country  in 
the  world  in  which  the  great  advantages 
which  were  here  available  would  be  thrown 
away  from  a  failure  upon  the  part  of  the 
Government  to  do  its  duty,  by  proposing 
such  legislation  as  might  be  necessary  in 
order  to  turn  them  to  account. 

Mr.  FREWEN  said,  he  wished  to  call 
the  attention  to  the  House  particularly  to 
the  transmission  of  the  day  mail  which  had 
been  allnded  to  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
Pontefract  <Mr.  *M.  Milnes).  The  day 
mail  was  now  sent  off  at  Euston  Square  by 
the  half-past  nine  o'clock  train  in  the 
morning,  and  did  not  reach  York  until 
four  in  the  afternoon,  while  the  express 
that  left  London  by  the  Great  Northern  at 
the  same  time  arrived  at  twenty  minutes 
past  two»  being  a  difference  of  one  hour 


and  forty  mintites  ;  if  letters  were  sent  by 
that  train  they  could  be  distribute  through 
the  north  a  good  deal  sooner  than  they 
now  were.  He  fdso  thought  some  inquiry 
into  cross-posts  necessary,  and  at  the  same 
time  would  allude  to  a  Report  which  bad 
been  made  at  his  instance,  some  years  ago, 
with  respect  to  the  transmission  of  the 
cross  mails  from  Yarmouth  into  the  Mid- 
land districts.  He  thought  the  present 
subject  one  well  worth  examination,  with 
a  view  of  accelerating  postal  arrange- 
ments. 

Mft.  ALEXANDER  HASTIE  said,  he 
was  confident  that,  if  complaints  against 
any  one  of  the  Government  departments 
were  justifiable,  it  was  against  the  Post* 
Office  authorities.     He  was  certain  that  if 
they  would  only  avail  themselves  of  the 
trains  actually  in  existence  for  communi- 
cating between  London  and  Scotland — and 
he  meant  only  the  express  trains — ^that  by 
such  an   arrangement  they  would  amply 
accommodate  not  merely  all  the  important 
towns  between  London  and  Carlisle,  but 
also  those  lying  between  Carlisle  and  the 
whole  west  of  Scotland — such  as  Paisley. 
Glasgow,  and  Greenock.  He  trusted,  how« 
ever,  that  in  the  inquiry  which  was  about 
'  to  take  place,  some  notice  would  be  taken 
of  the  local  abuses  which  had  crept  in, 
because  he  could  not  but  feel  that  the 
'  Post-Office  authorities  in  Scotland  were  bj 
no  means  clear  from  Uame.     In  Glasgow, 
I  for  instance,  not  only  had  they  to  suffer 
from  deficient  postal  communication,  bat 
the  post  office  itself  was  a  mere  mass  of 
'  rabbi sh  and  ruin.     At  the  same  time,  he 
'  owned   with  regret   that  it   was  exceed- 
ingly necessary  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
at  the  head  of  the  Board  of  Works  should 
display  a  little  more  activity  and  zeal  in 
i  respect  of  these  matters  than  he  had  shown 
I  since  his  entry  intQ  office.     Had  the  noble 
Lord  the  Member  for  Totness  (Lord  Sey* 
mour)  remained  in  office,  he  felt  sure  the 
Glasgow  post  office  would  not  now  be  in 
its  present  dilapidated  state. 

LoRB  HOTHAM  said,  he  was  anxious 
to  show  to  the  House  that  it  was  not  alone 
the  great  towns  on  the  immediate  direct 
line  between  London  and  Edinburgh  that 
'  sufiered  from  the  existing  deficiency ;  for 
'  there  were  many  districts  far  removed  from 
'  the  great  towns  which  not  only  suffered, 
'  but  suffered  in  a  still  greater  proportion. 
I  For  example,  there  was  a  large  district  of 
the  county  which  he  had  the  honour  to 
'  represent  which  depended  for  its  letters 
'  upon  the  important  town  of  Hull,  to  whieh 
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letters  were  brought  direct  bj  the  principal 
mail  troin,  to  be  convejed  thence  to  the 
district  just  alluded  to  by  what  he  might 
term  an  auxiliary  train,  the  departure  of 
which  was  so  arranged  as  to  a(low  of  the 
mails  being  forwarded  shortly  after  their 
arrival  in  Hull,  when  the  London  train 
reached  Hull  in  proper  time.  If,  howe?er, 
from  any  cause,  there  was  a  delay  in  the 
delirery  of  letters  to  the  inhabitants  of  Hull 
-'Say  of  two  hours — that  detention  became 
of  much  more  serious  magnitude  to  the 
country  districts,  and  for  the  reason  that 
the  auxiliary  train  baring  started  without 
the  mails,  the  London  letters  were  de- 
tained until  the  departure  of  the  next 
train,  which  often  happened,  as  was  the 
case  during  the  winter  season,  to  be  a 
luggage  train.  He  himself  had  forwarded 
to  the  Postmaster  General  a  memorial, 
showing  that  daring  a  space  of  fifteen 
consecutive  days  the  mails  had  been  de- 
layed four  hours  on  each  of  twelve  days. 
It  was  quite  apparent,  then,  that  some  al- 
terations were  necessary,  and  if  the  Post- 
master General  had  not  the  power  to  effect 
them,  let  the  Legislature  itself  interfere  in 
the  matter.  As,  however,  all  such  efforts 
at  legislation  ought  to  be  preceded  by  in- 
quiry, it  appeared  to  him  that  the  propo- 
sition of  the  hon.  Secretary  to  the  Trea- 
sury (Mr.  Wilson)  was  quite  sufficient  to 
bring  about  that  remedy  which  the  coun- 
try had  a  just  right  to  look  forward  to. 
He,  therefore,  was  prepared  to  concur  in 
the  Amendment  of  that  bon.  Gentle^ 
man. 

Mr.  HUDSON  said,  the  complaints  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  town  which  he  had 
the  honour  to  represent  were  very  great 
and  very  just.  In  his  opinion,  the  delay 
was  attributable  to  the  Post^Office  authori- 
ties. All  that  they  bad  to  do  was  to  give 
notice  to  a  railway  company  of  the  time  of 
departure,  and  the  speed  at  which  they 
wished  a  mail  train  to  travel.  It  was  the 
duty  of  the  company  immediately  to  put  on 
such  train,  and  the  amount  of  remunera- 
tion was  left  to  arbitration.  If  the  Post- 
master General  thought  it  right  to  send 
the  mails  by  the  Great  Northern  Company, 
let  him  give  the  necessary  notice,  and  the 
train  would  be  at  once  provided.  The  ad- 
vantage to  Hull  and  the  district  around 
that  town,  would  no  doubt  be  very  great, 
if  the  complaint  mentioned  by  the  noble 
Lord  (Lord  Hotharo)  should  be  attended 
to.  The  grievance  was  much  greater  north 
of  York.  By  a  judicious  alteration  the 
merchants  of  Sunderland,  Newcastle,  and 


Shields — a  district  comprising  npwards  of 
400,000  persons — would  have  their  letters 
placed  on  their  breakfast  table.  It  was 
impossible  to  make  the  necessary  improve- 
ment north  of  York  by  the  present  route, 
and  he  did  not  see  why  that  district  should 
not  have  the  advantage  of  the  most  direct 
line  of  comn»unication.  He  thought  the 
appointment  of  a  Committee  most  desira- 
ble, but  should  have  preferred  the  adoption 
of  the  original  resolution,  inasmuch  as  the 
Committee  would  have  been  able  to  pre- 
sent their  Report  is  a  shorter  period. 

Motion,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Select  Committee  appointed, 

'*  To  inquire  into  the  causes  of  irregularity  in 
the  Conveyance  of  Mails  by  Railways,  and  to  con- 
sider the  best  mode  of  securing  speed  and  punc- 
tuality, and  for  remunerating  the  Railway  Com- 
panies for  the  services  which  they  perform." 

COASTING  TRADE  BILU 
Order  for  Third  Reading  read. 
Mr.  H.  G.  LIDDELL  said,  that  before 
the  Bill  was  irnally  disposed  of  he  would  beg 
to  address  a  few  words  to  the  House.  He 
had  received  various  communications  from 
different  Associations  and  Chambers  of 
Commerce,  and  had  been  requested  to  irrge 
on  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  President 
of  the  Board  of  Trade  the  necessity  of 
endeavouring  to  obtain  some  satisfaction 
as  to  the  reciprocity  whidi  this  country 
was  likely  to  obtain  from  foreign  countries 
in  consideration  of  having  abandoned  the 
last  remnant  of  prohibition.  That  obser- 
vation applied  more  particularly  to  the  Go- 
vernment of  the  United  States,  which  re- 
served its  coasting  trade.  Whilst  this 
country  had  relinquished  its  coasting  trade, 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  was  not  able  to 
hold  out  any  assurance  that  anything  in 
the  shape  of  reciprocity  was  likely  to  be 
obtained  from  the  Government  of  the  Uni- 
ted States.  Indeed,  be  felt  justiiied  in 
stating  that  the  notion  a  smart  American 
had  on  the  subject  of  reciprocity  seemed 
to  resolve  itself  into  this — that  America 
should  attain  all  she  could  get,  and  give 
up  nothing  that  she  could  keep.  He  would, 
therefore,  entreat  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
to  keep  his  attention  fixed  on  that  point, 
and  trusted  he  would  be  able  to  establish 
a  perfect  principle  of  reciprocity  with  fo- 
reign States.  Looking  forward  to  the  pos- 
sible contingency  of  trade,  he  could  not 
regard  with  confidence  this  change  in  the 
law.  Althongh,  at  the  present  time,  the 
demand  for  freights  was  so  great  that  uni- 
versal employment  was  found  for  the  mer- 
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cantile  marine  of  all  nations,  he  feared  this 
state  of  things  could  not  be  expected  to 
Jast  for  erer,  and  he  could  not  but  fear  that 
tbo  time  might  come  when  our  shipping, 
being  exposed  to  great  depreciation,  and 
our  shipowners  to  great  loss,  very  painful 
feelings  might  be  excited  in  our  ports  by 
the  admission  of  foreign  ships,  the  crowd- 
ing in  of  foreign  seamen,  and  the  immense 
amount  of  competition  to  which  this  coun- 
try might  be  exposed. 

Mb.  APSLEY  PELLATT  said,  he 
wished  to  inquire  whether  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  had  turned  his  attention  to  the  re- 
striction which  prevented  screw  steamers 
from  engaging  in  the  coal  trade  on  the 
Tyne? 

.  Mr.  H.  G.  LIDDELL  said,  at  present 
that  upon  the  entry  of  foreign  vessels  into 
English  ports  their  stores  were  sealed  up, 
but  the  miusters  were  allowed  to  take  out 
the  articles  necessary  for  the  crews  during 
their  stay.  He  wished  to  ask  whether  it 
was  in  the  contemplation  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  to  make  the  owners  of  foreign 
ships  pay  duty  on  all  the  stores  that  migiit 
be  on  board  such  vessels  ? 

Admiral  WALGOTT  said,  he  could  not 
allow  the  third  reading  of  the  Bill  to  pass 
without  recording  his  complete  disapproval 
of  the  measure.  It  was  a  Bill  that  in  his 
opinion  affected  the  well-being  of  England 
itself;  and,  therefore,  all  consideration  for 
private  interest  ought  to  yield  to  the  con- 
sideration of  wliat  was  due  to  the  main- 
tenance of  England's  prosperity. 

Mr.  HUDSON  hoped  that,  as  the  Bill 
was  to  pass,  other  countries  would  be  in- 
duced to  confer  similar  advantages  upon 
.us. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  said,  that  as  a  ship- 
owner,  he  must  express  his  regret  that  the 
present  measure  had  not  been  passed  si- 
multaneously with  the  alteration  of  the 
Navigation  Laws  ;  had  that  been  done  the 
mercantile  interests  of  the  country  would 
have  been  freed  from  many  inconveniences 
long  ago.  It  was  most  important,  however, 
that  the  United  States,  at  all  events,  should 
grant  the  same  freedom  to  Eiigland  that 
they  enjoyed  in  this  country.  He  alluded 
especially  to  the  prohibition  against  Eng- 
lish vessels  engaging  in  the  trade  between 
New  York  and  California.  He  felt  sure 
that  the  time  would  come  when  the  people 
of  the  United  States  would  feel  quite  sure 
that  the  present  system  was  maintained 
solely  for  the  advantage  of  the  proprietors 
of  their  splendid  clippers,  while  it  affected 

Mr.  H.  0,  Liddell 


most  injuriously  tbe  great  bulk  of  their 
mercantile  and  manufacturing  community. 
Mr.  CARDWELL  :  In  replying.  Sir,  to 
the  various  suggeations  which  have  been 
thrown  oiit  with  regard  to  the  impedi- 
menta in  the  coal  trade,  I  have  caused 
some  inquiries  to  be  made,  and  shall  be 
happy  if  any  satisfactory  alteration  can  be 
made  in  that  respect.  With  respect  to 
stores,  foreigners  will  be  admitted  to  ex- 
actly the  same  privileges  as  British  sub' 
jects,  and  to  no  others,  and  a  foreigner 
coming  here  will  enjoy  no  privilege  with 
regard  to  duty-paid  stores,  but  would  be 
placed  on  the  same  footing  as  the  Queen's 
subjects.  Before  the  Bill  takes  its  final 
departure  from  this  House,  however,  I 
wish  to  say  a  word  or  two  on  the  subject 
of  reciprocity.  The  hon.  Member  for 
Liverpool  (Mr.  Liddell)  has  expressed  his 
apprehension  not  only  lest  this  country 
should  fail  in  obtaining  reciprocity,  but 
lest  at  some  future  period,  in  consequence 
of  reverses  of  trade,  we  should  experi* 
ence  the  evil  results  of  opening  our  trade 
to  all  the  world..  I  was  happy  to  hear  that 
observation  replied  to  by  the  hon.  Member 
for  Aberdeen  (Mr.  Thompson).  The  Liver- 
pool Shipowners'  Society,  not  iuscBsible 
to  the  interests  of  the  shipowners  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  hare  forwarded  to  me 
an  official  record  of  -their  approval  of  the 
Bill,  and  they  coupled  it,  and  jnsUj 
coupled  it,  with  their  desire  that  the  Go- 
vernment should  urge  upon  foreign  coun- 
tries the  duty  of  conferring  upon  England 
privileges  reciprocal  to  those  which  in  our 
ports  haye  been  conferred  upon  them. 
And  in  urging  that  duty  on  foreign  coun- 
tries, by  what  means  would  the  Govern- 
ment be  most  likely  to  prevail?  If,  bj 
retaining  some  fraction  of  our  protective 
system,  this  country  had  betrayed  a  want 
of  confidence  in  the  principles  which  it 
professes  to  espouse,  we  should  naturally 
have  failed  in  the  arguments  which  ought 
to  be  addressed  to  foreign  countries ;  for 
it  wns  not  by  reciprocally  bargaining  upon 
the  subject  of  trade  that  we  should  be  so 
likely  to  carry  out  our  views  with  foreign 
countries  as  by  showing  from  the  succeas 
of  our  example — ^from  that  unparalleled 
prosperity  which  has  followed  every  re*" 
laxation  of  the  restrictive  system-^ that 
we  have  adopted  it  from  a  conviction  that 
it  benefits  the  people  aod  redounds  to  the 
national  advantage  —  thus  tending  to  pro» 
duce  in  their  minds  an  anxiety  to  reap  the 
same  advantages  for  themselves.  My  at- 
tention has  been  particularly  drawn  to  tbe 
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case  of  the  United  States  —  the  most  im* 
portant  of  all  the  countries  with  which  we 
have  relations   on  this  subject.      It   has 
been  said,  **  The  United  States  will  not 
give  us  reciprocity  unless  we  can  satisfy 
them   that  it    is   for   their  own    advan- 
tage to  do  so."      Probably  the    easiest 
mode  to  satisfy  them  would  be  by  urging 
our  own    successful   example   upon  them. 
•But  what  I  wish  particularly  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  in  regard  to  the 
United  States  is  this.     In  1849,  when  the 
repeal  of  the  Navigation  Laws  took  place, 
joa  entitled  yourselves  by  the  self-acting 
clauses  of'  the  law  in  the  United  States  to 
a  reciprocity  with  them  so  far  as  regarded 
the  general  over-sea  trade.      You  would 
not  have  entitled  yourselves,  by  these  self- 
acting  clauses,   to  reciprocal   concessions 
in  regard  to  the  coasting  trade.     But  by 
the  course  you  have  taken,  you  have  laid 
yourselves  under  these  disadvantages.    By 
opening  your  colonial  trade  to  them,  al- 
though not  your  coasting  trade,  you  na« 
turafly  expected   to  receive  in  return,  if 
Dot  their  coasting  trade,  at  least  that  pe- 
culiar trade  which  consists  in  tlie  voyage 
from  the  eastern  coast  of  America,  say 
New  York,  to  the  western  coast,  namely, 
California.     But  there  was  in  America  an 
objection  of  so  high  a  nature  as  connected 
with  their  constitution,  that  it  might  fairly 
be  called  an  insuperable  objection  to  their 
making    that   particular    concession,    for 
there  is  a  principle  of  their  constitution 
which  prevents  their  placing  one  particular 
State  in  a  different  position  from  another, 
and  they  could    not    place    the   voyage 
from   New   York   to    San   Francisco    on 
one  footing  in  their  law,  and  the  voyage 
from  New  York   to  Baltimore   upon   an- 
other.     Up    to   this    time    this  insuper- 
able difficulty  has  been  felt.     Now,  how- 
ever, that  your  coasting  trade  has  been 
opened,   you    have   the  right   to   go    to 
America  and  address  to  her  another  lan- 
guage.    You  have  the  right  to  say  that, 
having  made  every  concession  with  regard 
to  your  own  country  —  having  shown  your 
unhesitating  confidence  in  the  soundness 
of  your  own  principles  —  you  are  not  now 
open  to  that  rebuff  when  you  urge  upon 
her  to  admit  your  subjects  to  advantages 
such  as  you  give  to  her  subjects.     I  con- 
tend, therefore,  with  regard  to  reciprocity 
with  the  United  States,  that  this  measure 
is  a  most  important  measure,  as  placing 
you  in  a  position  to  call  on  that  great  and 
friendly  country,   although  our    rival  in 
navigation,  for  a  measure   of  reciprocity. 


Nor  did  Her  Majesty *s  Government  neg- 
lect to  take  the  steps  which  it  became 
them  in  that  respect.  At  the  proper  time 
my  noble  Friend  at  the  head  of  Foreign 
Affairs  took  steps  to  call  the  attention  of 
every  country,  and  more  especially  the 
attention  of  the  United  States,  to  the  step 
which  Her  Majesty  was  recommending 
Parliament  to  take  on  the  subject  of  the 
coasting  trade.  The  time  that  has  since 
elapsed  has  not  been  sufficient  for  answers 
to  that  communication  to  be  generally  re- 
ceived ;  but  it  is  my  good  fortune  to  be 
able  to  state  to  the  House  that  that  cir- 
cular has  been  productive  of  results  al- 
ready. In  the  case  of  an  important  neigh- 
bouring country,  important  as  regards  its 
commerce  — Holland  —  I  learn  from  my 
noble  Friend  that  the  most  satisfactory 
assurances  have  been  received  of  imme* 
diate  action  on  reciprocity,  t  think  it 
must  be  extremely  satisfactory  to  the  com* 
munity  that  the  measure  has  been  per* 
mitted  to  pass  this  House  without  a  dis- 
sentient voice^-*supported  on  this  occasion, 
and  on  others,  by  the  testimony  of  those 
either  most  largely  interested  in  the  ship* 
ping  trade,  or  representing  the  largest 
shipping  communities  —  and  I  believe  it  is- 
a  most  important  step  in  the  progress  of 
universal  free  trade,  that  England,  with 
the  unanimous  concurrence  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  has  struck  from  the  free 
navigation  of  these  shores  the  last  remaitt'* 
ing  fetters. 

Mr.  DIGBY  SEYMOUR  said,  that  re- 
ferring to  a  resolution  of  the  Shipowners' 
Committee  of  Sunderland  condemning  the 
♦opinion  he  had  expressed  on  a  previous 
occasion  in  that  House,  he  must  deny  that 
that  resolution  expressed  the  sentiments 
of  the  majority  of  the  people  of  that  town. 
The  press  of  Sunderland  —  Tory,  Whig, 
and  Radical  —  had  united  in  expressing 
their  approval  of  the  course  he  had  taken 
in  supporting  Her  Majesty's  Government, 
and  be  might  add,  to  their  credit,  that  the 
seamen  of  Sunderland  had  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  throwing  open  of  the 
coasting  trade  and  the  extension  in  that 
way  of  free-trade  principles  would,  while 
it  promoted  the  prosperity  of  the  country 
generally,  promote  also,  if  not  at  the  pre- 
sent moment,  at  least  in  the  end,  the 
prosperity  of  the  interests  which  they 
represented. 

Bill  read  3^,  and  passed. 

The  House  adjourned  at  a  quarter  after 
Seven  o'clock. 
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HOUSE    OF   COMMONS, 
Wednesday,  March  8,  1854. 

MiiruTBs.]     Public  Bills. — 1"  Marine  Mutiny. 
2°  Absconding  Debtors  (Ireland) ;  Mutiny. 
8®  Commons  Inclosure. 

GOVERNMENT  PRISONS  IN  IRELAND- 
QUESTION. 

Mr.  FRENCH  asked  the  Secretary  for 
Ireland  whether  a  Commission  had  been 
appointed  to  examine  and  report  on  the 
state  of  the  GoTernraent  prisons  and  convict 
depots  in  Ireland  ;  whether  it  had  made 
any  Report ;  and  by  what  authority  it  had 
been  appointed ;  further,  whether  such 
Commission  had  been  superseded,  and  an- 
other Commission  appointed  by  the  Home 
Secretary  ;  and  whether  there  was  any 
intention  on  the  part  of  the  Government  of 
transferring  the  superintendence  of  these 
Government  prisons  and  convict  depots 
from  the  Irish  authorities  to  those  in  Eng- 
land ? 

Sir  JOHN  YOUNG  said,  a  Commission 
had  been  appointed  to  examine  and  report 
on  the  state  of  the  Government  prisons 
and  convict  depdts  in  Ireland.  It  had  not 
yet  made  a  Report.  It  was  appointed  by 
the  authority  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant.  The 
next  question  was,  whether  such  Commis- 
sion had  been  superseded  and  another 
Commission  appointed  by  the  Home  Secre- 
tary. The  facts  of  the  case  were  these : 
•— *the  Lord  Lieutenant,  in  consequence  of 
the  Act  to  discontinue  transportation,  had 
communicated  with  the  Home  Secretary, 
by  whom  inquiries  had  been  made  ;  but  no 
fresh  Commission  had  been  appointed. 
With  regard  to  the  third  question,  whether 
there  was  any  intention  of  transferring  the 
superintendence  of  these  Government  pri- 
sons and  convict  dep6ts  from  the  Irish  au- 
thorities to  those  in  England,  as  far  as  he 
was  concerned,  no  such  intention  existed. 

SUCCESSION  TO  REAL  ESTATE  BILL. 

Order  for  Second  Reading  read. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
**  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second 
time." 

Sir  JOHN  PAKINGTON  said,  he  had 
had  no  intention  of  offering  any  observa- 
tions to  the  House  at  this  stage  of  the 
measure  if  any  other  Gentleman  had  ap- 
peared disposed  to  state  the  grave  objec- 
tions which,  in  his  opinion,  ought  to  pre- 
vent the  House  from  sanctioning  the  prin- 
ciple of  such  a  measure  by  assenting  to 
its  second  reading.  In  his  humble  opinion, 
the  conduct  of  Her  Majesty's  Goyernment  i 


with  regard  to  several  measures  which  had 
been  submitted  to  Parliament  this  year  ren- 
dered it  imperative  that  the  House  should 
«ratch  with  unusual  jealousy  and  anxiety 
the  attempt  to   pass  a  measure  of  this 
kind  ;  and  for  the  same  reason  he  thought 
it  desirable,  not  only  for  that  House,  but 
for  the  country  also,  to  regard  with  no 
common  interest  and  anxiety  steps  which 
in   future  might  end   in   democratic   en- 
croachments upon   our   institutions,  whe- 
ther such  encroachment  should  come  from 
one  quarter  or  another,  sometimes  affecting 
one  institution  and  sometimes  another.  The 
object  of  the  Bill  now  before  the  House 
was  to  alter  the  principle  of  the  law  of 
England  with  regard  to  succession  to  real 
estate.     He  was  most  desirous,  and  espe- 
cially upon  the  grounds  to  which  he  now 
adverted,  that  the  House  should  at  once 
and  emphatically  refuse  to  adopt  the  prin- 
ciple of  this  Bill.     He  believed  that  prin- 
ciple to  be  opposed,  not  only  to  the  spirit 
of  our  institutions,  but  to  the  spirit  and 
feelings  of  the  great  bulk  of  the  populatioa 
of  the  country.     The  Bill  professed  to  aioi 
at  no  very  comprehensive  object ;  it  pro* 
fessed  merely  to  alter  that  part  of  the  law 
of  England  upon  the  question  which  came 
into  operation  in  the  case  of  any  owner  of 
real  estate  dying  intestate ;  but  he  thought 
the  House  might  clearly  see  that  this  was 
only  the  commencement  of  other  proposals 
upon  the  subject.     As  far  as  the  Bill  now 
before  the  House  went,  he  considered  it  to 
be  most  unwise  in  its  proposals,  and,  as 
he  had  before  said,  most  inconsistent  with 
the  spirit  of  our  laws  and  the  desire  and 
wishes  of   the   people.     He   believed  its 
operation   would   be   most    objectionable. 
It  would  in  fact  come  to  this— that  in  any 
case  were    sudden    death   overtook    any 
owner  of  real  estate — that  where,  by  the 
hand  of    Providence,  any  owner  of  real 
property  was   deprived  of  life   before  he 
had  been  enabled  by  will  to  dispose  of  his 
landed  estates — the  law  would  step  in  and 
make  for  him  a  disposition  of  that  property 
which  he  felt  morally  certain,  in  ninety- 
nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred,  would  contra- 
vene the  wishes  and  desires  of  the  indi- 
vidual who  had  thus  died.    But  he  thought 
the  House  might  gather  instruction  from 
what  occurred,  if  he  rightly  understood  it, 
in  the  debate  which  took  place  when  the 
hon.  Member  for  East  Surrey  (Mr.  Locke 
King)  first  introduced  this  Bill.     If  he  re- 
membered  rightly,  the  hon.  Member  for 
East   Surrey  received   support  from  the 
hon.  Member  for  Manchester  (Mr.  Bright), 
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wbom  he  (Sir  J.  Pakington)  understood  to 
^ press  an  opinion  that,  although  he  was 
ready  to  support  the  object  and  intentions 
of  the  Bill,  yet,  in  his  judgment,  the  Bill 
did  not  go  far  enough  and  ought  to  be  car- 
ried to  a  greater  extent.  The  only  con- 
struction he  (Sir  J.  Pakington)  could  put 
upon  that  opinion,  supposing  he  were  cor- 
rectly stating  the  spirit  of  the  remarks  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  Manchester — and  the 
hon.  Member  did  not  appear  to  object  to 
the  statement — 

Mr.  bright  said,  he  belieyed  he  had 
not  made  use  of  the  expressions  attributed 
to  him  ;  at  any  rate,  he  had  no  recollec- 
tion of  having  done  so.  If,  however,  it 
would  serve  the  right  hon.  Gentleman's 
argument,  he  had  no  objection  to  do  so 
now. 

Sir  JOHN  PAKINGTON  said,  the 
hon.  Member  for  Manchester,  from  the 
tone  of  the  remarks  he  had  just  made, 
seemed  to  consider  that  his  words  had 
been  misrepresented.  He  (Sir  J.  Paking- 
ton) could  assure  the  hon.  Gentleman  that 
be  had  no  intention  of  misrepresenting 
him,  and,  at  all  events,  it  was  clear  that,  if 
he  had  misrepresented  the  language  of  the 
hon.  Gentleman,  he  had  rightly  under- 
stood the  spirit  of  his  remarks.  The  hon. 
Gentleman  now  said  he  adopted  what  he 
(Sir  J.  Pakington)  had  attributed  to  him  ; 
and  what  did  that  amount  to  ?  It  amount- 
ed to  an  opinion  upon  the  part  of  the  hon. 
Gentleman  that  the  alteration  of  this  law 
roust  be  carried  out  even  to  the  extent  of 
making  equal  division  compulsory. 

Mr.  bright  really  wished  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  would  be  more  guarded  in 
his  representation.  He  (Mr.  Bright)  did 
not  hold  that  opinion  in  the  least. 

Sir  JOHN  PAKINGTON  said,  he  was 
glad  to  find  that  the  hon.  Gentleman  dis- 
avowed that  opinion ;  but  he  confessed 
that,  after  the  admission  made  by  the  hon. 
Gentleman,  that,  according  to  his  views, 
the  proposal  now  before  the  House  did  not 
go  far  enough,  he  felt  some  difficulty  in  un- 
destanding  what  medium  course  the  hon. 
Gentleman  would  take  between  that  now 
suggested  by  the  hon.  Member  for  East 
Surrey  and  that  which  he  (Sir  J.  Paking- 
ton) had  supposed  to  be  tho  object  of  the 
hon.  Member.  Independently  of  the  opi- 
nion which  Members  of  that  House  might, 
and  indeed  must,  form  and  feel  of  what 
was  the  real  spirit  of  the  institutions  of 
this  country,  and  what  they  knew  to  be 
the  intentions  of  the  immense  majority  of 
the  owners  of  real  property,  independently 


of  the  objections  which  must  be  enter- 
tained to  this  proposal  upon  those  grounds, 
surely  the  example  of  a  neighbouring 
country,  in  what  had  taken  place  in  France 
consequent  upon  the  change  in  this  portion 
of  the  law  there,  should  make  that  House 
cautious  how  it  entertained  the  proposal 
made  by  the  hon.  Member  for  East  Sur- 
rey. He  sincerely  hoped  that,  by  an  over- 
whelming majority,  the  House  would  prove 
that  it  was  not  disposed  to  entertain  any 
proposal  which  might  lead  to  encroach- 
ments upon  tho  existing  law  of  England 
with  regard  to  the  succession  to  real  pro- 
perty. He  regarded  this  subject  with 
more  anxiety  on  account  of  the  present 
conduct  of  the  Government  of  the  country, 
and  he  could  not  but  bear  in  mind  that  the 
hon.  Member  for  East  Surrey,  who  moved 
the  Bill,  and  the  hon.  Member  for  Man- 
chester, who  avowed  his  intention  of  sup- 
porting it,  and  of  even  going  still  further 
in  the  matter,  were  among  those  Gentle- 
men upon  whom  the  Government  of  the 
country  most  constantly  relied  for  support. 
He  hoped  to  receive  from  the  noble  Lord 
(Lord  John  Russell)  intimation  that  the 
Qk>vernment  were  prepared  to  resist  any 
encroachment  on  our  institutions  in  this 
direction  at  least ;  though,  even  should 
they  obtain  that  assurance,  he  could  not 
forget  that  the  noble  Lord  had  resisted 
formerly  several  propositions  of  hon.  Mem- 
bers behind  him,  which  he  was  now  no 
longer  prepared  to  resist.  Year  after  year 
they  had  had  Members  of  the  same  politi- 
cal party  as  the  mover  of  this  Bill  urging 
on  the  House  the  repeal  of  the  ratepaying 
clauses  of  the  Reform  Act,  and  while  the 
noble  Lord  was  the  leader  of  a  Liberal  Go- 
vernment he  uniformly  opposed  those  pro- 
posals. The  hon.  Member  who  brought  for- 
ward this  Bill  (Mr.  Locke  King)  had  brought 
forward  year  after  year  Motions  for  giving 
the  102.  franchise  to  county  voters,  which 
the  noble  Lord,  as  head  of  a  Liberal  Go- 
vernment, had  also  opposed.  But  now 
that  the  noble  Lord  was  in  a  new  position, 
combined  with  Colleagues  who  were  pro- 
fessed Conservatives,  he  was  found  sup- 
porting those  very  changes  which  he  had 
before  resisted.  It  was  impossible  for  hon. 
Members  on  his  (Sir  J.  Pakington 's)  side 
of  the  House  to  regard  with  indifference 
these  oxaroples  of  a  tendency  to  encroach 
upon  the  institutions  of  the  country,  which 
the  noble  Lord  and  his  Colleagues  ap- 
peared disposed  to  make.  There  were 
other  Bills  on  the  table  of  a  similar  ten- 
dency to  the  present,  and  he  thought  ii 
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most  desirable  and  necessary  at  once  to 
check  the  advance  of  measures  of  this  de- 
scription. The  noble  Lord  had  compli- 
mented him  upon  a  recent  occasion — 
though  it  was  not  intended  for  a  compli- 
ment— with  being  explicit.  It  was  always 
his  (Sir  J.  Pakington  s)  wish  and  intention 
to  be  explicit ;  for  he  was  not  one  of  those 
who  thought  that  language  was  given  to  a 
man  to  conceal  his  thoughts  ;  and  in  his 
opinion,  when  measures  of  this  dangerous 
tendency  were  brought  forward,  and  when 
hon.  Members  saw  the  course  which  the 
Government  were  prepared  to  take,  it  was 
bis  duty  to  be  explicit,  and  he  was  pre- 
pared to  set  his  face  against  such  measures 
and  to  do  all  that  he  could  to  oppose  them. 
He  would  move  that  the  Bill  be  read  a  se- 
cond time  that  day  six  months. 

Amendment  proposed,  to  leave  out  the 
word  "  now,"  and  at  the  end  of  the  Ques- 
tion to  add  the  words  *'  upon  this  day  six 
months.*' 

Mr.  bright  said,  he  thought  the 
House  would  agree  with  him  that  the 
light  hon.  Gentleman  had  not  been  vefy 
successful  in  advancing  any  arguments 
against  the  Bill.  The  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man began,  with  a  solemnity  of  tone  which 
indicated  that  he  was  about  to  make  some- 
tiling  like  a  funeral  oration,  to  express  his 
fears  that  the  Constitution,  under  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Ministers,  was  in  extreme  peril,  and 
that  this  Was  only  one  of  a  series  of  mea- 
sures to  overturn  it.  Then  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  fixed  on  him  (Mr.  Bright)  as 
having  opinions  to  which  probably  the 
House  would  not  agree,  and  thence  tried 
to  prejudice  the  House  against  this  Bill, 
by  tying  up  with  it  certain  ulterior  opi- 
nions which  he  assumed  he  (Mr.  Bright) 
held.  That  was  a  common  course  of  ar- 
gument, but  he  did  not  think  it  was  a 
very  fair  one,  and  certainly  it  was  not 
one  which  he  should  himself  pursue.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  said  this  Bill  was 
quite  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  institu- 
tions of  the  country.  Now,  that  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  had  said  of  almost  every 
measure  to  which  he  was  opposed  that  had 
been  brought  forward  since  he  (Mr.  Bright) 
had  been  in  Parliament.  He  had  made 
the  same  assertion  of  every  measure  of 
Parliamentary  reform ;  and  he  had  said 
the  very  same  thing  of  all  those  great 
measures  of  financial  reform,  to  which, 
rather  more  than  a  year  ago,  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  had  notwithstanding  set 
the  seal  of  his  approbation.  All  those 
measures  had  been  discussed  in  the  very 

Sir  J,  Pakington 


same  spirit,  by  the  same  party,  and  in 
almost  the  same  words.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman,  or  his  Friends,  used  to  say, 
that  it  was  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the 
Constitution  that  the  landed  gentlemen 
of  this  country  should  not  hold  a  monopoly 
of  the  markets  of  the  country.  [Sir  John 
Pakington  dissented.]  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  was  conveniently  forgetful ; 
and  if  he  (Mr.  Bright)  were  in  his  place,  he 
should  wish  to  forget  everything  he  had 
said  on  that  subject.  The  right  hon.  Gen« 
tleman  said  this  appeared  to  be  but  a  small 
measure  on  the  face  of  it,  but  it  was  the 
beginning  of  a  series  of  measures  which 
would  tend  to  the  calamities  he  had  de- 
scribed. But  the  course  of  our  legislation 
and  judicial  proceedings  had  for  a  long 
period  been  in  favour  of  that  which  this 
Bill  proposed,  namely,  to  set  landed  pro- 
perty more  free  than  in  feudal  times  had 
been  the  case.  And  this  Bill  was  not  only 
conformable  to  public  morals  and  public 
feeling,  but  was  clearly  auother  step  in 
the  direction  of  that  legislation  which  the 
House  had  agreed  was  wise  and  judicious, 
the  object  of  which  was  to  set  more  free 
that  most  important  description  of  the  pro- 
perty of  the  country,  the  land  on  which 
we  lived,  and  out  of  the  produce  of  which 
we  existed.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
said  he  could  see  no  stopping  place — no- 
thing between  the  law  of  primogeniture  as 
it  now  stood  in  the  country,  and  the  com- 
pulsory  division  of  land,  as  in  a  neighbour- 
ing country.  If  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
had  lived  in  the  time  of  the  Stuarts,  he 
would  have  insisted  there  was  nothing  be- 
tween the  Government  of  Charles  and  a 
red  republic  ;  he  would  not  have  under- 
stood that  there  might  be  such  a  thing  as 
a  limited  monarchy  and  constitutional  Go- 
vernment ;  he  seemed  to  have  no  power 
of  discriminating  between  a  bad  principle 
in  one  extreme,  and  a  bad  principle  in 
another.  If  he  (Mr.  Bright)  were  asked, 
whether  he  approved  of  the  forced  subdi- 
vision of  land  in  France,  any  more  than 
the  forced  non<division  of  land  in  England, 
he  should  say  it  was  extremely  difficult  to 
choose  which  was  the  worst,  and  no  one 
would  ever  find  him  voting  for  one  or  the 
other.  He  believed  both  plans  to  be  con- 
trary to  all  sound  economical  principles  ; 
and  that  the  true  principle  with  regard 
to  land  was  just  that  which  was  adopted 
with  regard  to  personal  property,  that  they 
should  give  the  most  unlimited  freedom,  as 
the  law  now  gave,  to  the  testator  to  make 
his  will  as  he  liked  ;  but  if  he  failed  to 
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make  his  will,  let  the  law  come  in  with 
powers  to  make  such  a  distribution  of  bis 
property  as,  according  to  the  dictates  of 
natural  affection,  a  parent  would  have  made 
had  he  been  under  the  influence  of  just 
feelings  with  regard  to  his  family.     The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  said  public  opinion 
was  very  much  against  this  Bill.     Now  he 
bad  no  doubt  the  right  hon.  Gentleman's 
public  opinion  was  very  much  confined  to 
the  public  opinion  of  territorial  proprietors, 
and  of  the  aristocratic  classes,  upon  one  of 
the  lowest  steps  of  whose  ladder  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  had  succeeded  in  placing 
himself.      He  was  willing  to  admit  that 
large  holders  of  land  generally  objected  to 
the  dispersion  of  their  estates,  as  tending 
to  weaken  their  family  influence ;  but  he 
(Mr.  Bright)  had  not  the  smallest  doubt 
that,  if  the  opinion  of  the  great  bulk  of 
the  people  between  that  class  and  what 
be  would  call  the   "  wages  class "  could 
be  ascertained,  it  would  be  found  to  be 
in  an  overwhelming  degree  in  favour  of 
this   Bill,  because  it  was  quite  notorious 
that,    with    regard    to    landed    property, 
men  of  the  middle  classes  generally  did 
make  by  will  an  infinitely  fairer  division 
than  the  law  made  in  cases  of  intestacy, 
and  they  wished  to  see  the  law  brought 
into  harmony  with  their  own  practice  and 
opinions,  which  would  be  the  efi^eot  of  this 
measure.     The  right  hon.  Gentleman  did 
not  argue  much  against  the  Bill;  he  merely 
endeavoured  to  throw  blame  on  persons  on 
that  side  of  the  House  for  desiring  any 
change.     He  (Mr.  Bnght)  did  not  hesitate 
to  express  his  opinion  that  no  circumstance 
was  so  unfavourable  to  the  labouring  popu- 
lation as  the  concentration  of  vast  landed 
estates,  through  successive  generations,  in 
particular  families.      For  instance,  there 
were  probably  more  noblemen's  and  gentle- 
men's seats  and   parks  in   Hertfordshire 
than  in  any  other  county  of  its  size.     A 
friend  of  his,  in  the  legal  profession,  who 
varied  his  occupation  by  cultivating  a  farm 
in  Hertfordshire,  gave  him  an  anecdote  to 
show  how  the  forced  retention  of  estates 
acted  on  the  labouring  classes.    A  labourer 
of  remarkably  frugal  habits  and  laborious 
conduct  bad  saved  enough  money  to  buy 
a  horse,  and  applied  to  biro  to  lend  him  a 
cart,  as  he  thought  he  might  make  a  little 
money  by  carting  coals  and  other  things 
about  the  neighbourhood.    The  gentleman 
being  anxious  to  help  a  deserving  man, 
lent   him  a  cart  for  some  timo,  and  by 
working  early  and  late,  and  living  almost 
literally  on  a  crust  a  day,  the  man  became 


possessed  of  two  or  three  carts  of  his  own, 
and  such  an  employer  of  labour  as  to  keep 
a  boy.     He  came  to  the  gentleman,  and 
said,  "  If  I  could  get  a  farm  of  fifteen  acres 
I  should  be  on  my  way  up ;  but  there  is 
not   in  the  district  a  farm  of  fifteen  or 
twenty  acres  that  I  could  take  or  occupy 
for  love  or  money."     His  friend  added, 
that  he  was  so  satisfied  of  that  man's  in- 
dustry, that  he  was  sure,  if  he  could  have 
obtained  a  small  farm,  he  would  have  been 
in  a  few  years  one  of  the  first  farmers  in 
Hertfordshire,  and   a  large   employer  of 
labour.     To  the  agricultural  labourer  the 
system  was  like  a  ladder,  all  the  steps  of 
which  were  broken  out  within  ten  or  twelve 
feet  of  the  bottom.     If  the  man  had  had 
1,000Z.,  he  could  have  raised  himself;  but 
he  was  at  the  level  where  there  was  no  help, 
and  he  remained  in  the  position  in  which 
he  was.     That  was  not  the  condition  of  the 
labouring  classes  in  the  counties  of  Dur- 
ham or  Lancaster.     In  Durham  there  were 
more  men  underground   than  there  were 
upon  it,  cultivating  its  surface,  and  in  Lan- 
cashire they  found  men  constantly  springing 
up  from  the  humble  position  of  the  man 
earning  20s,  or  30s,  a  week.     But  that 
was  not  the  state  of  things  in  the  agricul- 
tural counties,  under  laws  established  for 
taking  care  that  the  great  bulk  of  landed 
property  should  be  kept  continuously  in  cer- 
tain bands ;  and  those  laws  had  no  respect 
whatever  for  the  hopes,  and  exertions,  and 
ambition,  if  ambition  ever  could  arise  in 
the  breasts  of  the  agricultural  labourers  of 
this  country.     He  was  in  favour  of  this 
Bill  on  that  ground.    He,  for  one,  thought 
it  desirable  that  land  should  be  as  easily 
bought  and  sold  in  the  market  as  any  other 
property.     He  liked  to  see  in  Lancashire 
the  small  mills  and  small  concerns,  as  well 
as  the  large  mills  and  large  concerns.    He 
liked  to  see  a  regular  gradation,  showing 
that  men  by  frugality  and  industry  were 
making  their  way  from  the  smallest  to  the 
more  elevated  positions.     That  was  not  so 
with  regard  to  landed  estates;  and  upon 
reasons  of  common  honesty  and  morality, 
if  on  no  other,  the  law  ought  to  be  altered. 
There  were  thousands  of  families,  in  the 
nearest  'relationship  of  life,  whose  friend- 
ship had  been  destroyed  by  the  operation 
of  this  law,  which  excluded  any  but  the 
eldest  son  from  succession  to  the  real  es- 
tate in  cases  of  intestacy.     There  could 
not  be  a  doubt  that  differences  would  arise 
when  property  was  given  over  to  one  mem« 
ber  of  a  family  to  the  exclusion  of  all  the 
I  others.     Since  be  spoke  last  on  this  sub* 
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ject,  he  hnd  received  a  letter  from  a  gen- 
tleman in  London,  describing  the  injustice 
and  hardship  which  the  law  had  inflicted 
on  his  family.     He  said : — 

'*  My  father  died  suddenly  in  1826,  leaving  a 
ividow  and  eleven  children.  His  landed  property 
was  worth  about  15,0002.  or  16,0002.  His  personal 
property  was  sworn  under  4,0002.,  the  whole  of 
which  was  absorbed  by  bond  and  other  debts.  He 
left  four  sons  and  seven  daughters.  The  eldest  son 
had  already  assumed  the  name,  having  succeeded 
to  the  property,  of  his  maternal  grandfather.  By 
the  intestacy  the  eldest  son  succeeded  to  all  the 
landed  property ;  and  the  debts,  which  absorbed 
the  personal  property,  had  been  principally  incur- 
red in  the  purchase  of  the  land.  Ten  brothers  and 
sisters,  as  regarded  their  father's  property,  were 
left  utterly  penniless  and  at  the  mercy  of  their 
elder  brother.  My  father  left  an  inoperative  will, 
which  evinced  his  intention  to  provide  an  annuity 
for  his  widow,  and  to  divide  his  property  equally 
among  all  his  children,  giving  the  option  to  the 
eldest  son  to  take  the  land  at  a  fair  value,  as  he 
had  purchased  it  with  a  view  to  complete  the 
grandfather's  estate.  Heartburnings  and  jealou- 
sies naturally  arose,  and  this  case  is  illustrative 
of  the  general  cruelty  and  injustice  of  the  law  of 
'  primogeniture  among  the  middle  classes  ;  but  its 
repeal  cannot  benefit  me,  or  repair  the  vrrong  it 
has  inflicted." 

lie  (Mr.  Bright)  ventured  to  say  that  was 
a  true  description  of  what  took  place  every 
year  in  all  parts  of  the  country;  and  that 
for  which  every  man  would  be  reprobated 
as  unnatural,  wicked,  and  cruel,  was  the 
effect  of  a  law  which  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man thought  part  of  the  British  Constitu- 
tion. He  (Mr.  Bright)  would  be  ashamed 
of  such  a  law ;  he  should  be  ashamed  to 
say  he  was  the  supporter  of  a  Constitution 
one  of  whose  bulwarks  was  opposed  to  na- 
tural affection,  common  sympathy,  common 
honesty,  and  ordinary  morality.  They  re- 
probated a  man  as  one  who  ought  never  to 
have  entered  into  the  marriage  tie,  or  en- 
countered the  responsibility  of  parentage 
— as  a  man,  who  ought  to  be  left  as  iso- 
lated as  he  was  selfish,  with  none  of  the 
joys  and  comforts  of  a  family — if  he  were 
unwilling  to  undertake  those  duties  which 
morality,  honesty,  and  religion  required  ; 
and  yet  the  law,  if  he  failed  to  act,  acted 
in  such  a  way  as  to  leave  his  wife  and 
family  utterly  penniless,  for  the  sake  of 
amassing  everything  in  the  hands  of  the 
eldest  son.  Those  were  the  views  upon 
which  he  founded  his  belief,  that  the  time 
was  come  when  the  spirit  of  the  Consti- 
tution required  that  morality  should  no 
longer  be  sacrificed,  and  when  the  House 
ought  to  pass  this  Bill.  By  whom  was  it 
introduced  ?  By  a  Gentleman  unconnected 
with  the  terrible  democratic  class — uncon- 
•nected  with  cotton  spinning — not  coming 
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from  Manchester — not  supposed  to  have 
any  great  sympathies  with  that  great  class 
to  which  the  right  hon.  Baronet  was  op- 
posed. He  was  born  one  of  themselves,' 
and  had  seen  more  of  the  evils  of  this  sys- 
tem than  he  (Mr.  Bright)  could  possibly 
describe.  He,  therefore,  entreated  the 
House  to  consent  to  the  just  proposition 
which  had  been  embodied  by  the  hon. 
Member  in  this  Bill. 

Lord  LOYAINE  said,  the  speech  the 
House  had  just  heard  was  a  very  natural 
one,  coming  from  an  hon.  Member  who,  in 
his  speeches  elsewhere  had  affirmed  his 
predilections  for  a  different  state  of  go- 
vernment— namely,  a  republic. 

Mr.  bright  :  No  man  living  has  ever 
heard  me  say  anything  of  the  kind,  and  I 
must  protest  against  sentiments  being  at- 
tributed to  me  that  I  never  uttered. 
Really  the  right  hon.  Baronet  and  the 
noble  Lord  put  me  in  a  very  awkward 
position  in  compelling  me  to  make  these 
constant  interruptions. 

Lord  LOYAINE  would  make  every 
apology  to  the  hon.  Gentleman,  but  he 
only  stated  what  he  saw  in  the  news- 
papers. [Mr.  Bright  :  The  Standard, 
perhaps].  No  ;  in  reports  of  speeches 
professed  to  be  made  in  Manchester  or 
Liverpool.  The  hon.  Gentleman,  from  the 
latter  part  of  his  speech  and  the  tone  of 
the  letter  he  had  read,  evidently  wished 
to  abolish  the  law  of  primogeniture  alto- 
gether. That  went  considerably  further 
than  this  Bill,  which  professed  to  deal 
only  with  particular  classes  of  property 
left  under  particular  circumstances,  where- 
as it  appeared  that  the  law  of  primogeni- 
ture was  at  the  bottom  of  the  whole  con- 
cern, for  the  proposed  measure  was  a 
mere  fallacy  unless  it  involved  in  principle 
the  utter  abolition  of  that  law  ;  for  if  it 
were  unjust  that  the  heir  should  be  pre- 
ferred to  all  the  children,  then  this  was 
equally  the  case  whether  it  were  done  by 
will  or  by  the  law.  As  to  the  morals  of 
the  public  being  concerned,  he  could  not 
see  how  the  public  were  concerned  in  an 
act  which  only  affected  a  certain  class,  and 
only  a  few  members  of  that  class  ;  and  as 
to  the  case  in  the  letter  which  the  hon. 
Gentleman  had  read,  he  did  not  see  how 
it  made  out  his  position,  for  if  the  deceased 
gentleman  had  left  all  his  property  by  will 
to  his  eldest  son,  the  rest  of  the  family 
would  have  had  just  the  same  reason  to 
complain.  Look,  too,  at  the  hardship  which 
would  be  inflicted  in  carrying  out  the  new 
law.     If  the  House  would  imagine  a  gea- 
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lleman  dying  intestate,  and  leaving  a  pro- 
pert  j  with  a  large  house  upon  it,  it  would 
be  in  the  power  of  every  member  of  that 
family,  if  the  present  law  were  repealed,  to 
enforce  the  sale  of  the  family  house  and  the 
division  of  the  family  estate.     It  was  clear 
that  if  the  present  Bill  passed  we  should  see 
gradually  enforced  among  us  a  subdivision 
of  property   as   in  France,    and   a   state 
of  feeling  such  as  existed  in  the  United 
States,  where  no  man  dared  to  leave  a 
larger  share  of  his  property  to  his  eldest 
son  than  to  the  rest.     As  to  the  complaint 
of  the  want  of  small   owners,  he   (Lord 
Lovaino)  had  never  known  a  small  owner 
of  property  in  England  who  was  not  mort- 
gaged over  head  and  ears.     The  reason 
was  clear,  for  how  could  the  small  owner 
compete  with  the  large  capitalists  and  the 
large  proprietors  ?    If  anything  went  wrong 
or  any  accident  happened  to  his  farm  or 
Ilia  house,  he  could  not  find  means  to  re- 
pair it  without  being  obliged  to  borrow 
money.     The  condition  of  the  possessor  of 
a  small  farm  in  this  country  was  frequently 
worse  than  that  of  a  mere  labourer.     He 
concurred  in  the  alarm  expressed  by  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  (Sir  J.  Pakington) 
relative  to  the  tendency  of  this  and  similar 
measures,  and  was,  like  him,  disinclined 
to  make  great  changes  in  the  distribution 
of  the  property  of  the  landed  classes.     He 
would  therefore  oppose  this    and    every 
other  Bill  which  tended  to   prevent  the 
formation   of  a  powerful    landed  interest 
in    this    country,    which   was    the   only 
Bource  of  a  power  able  to  withstand  the 
daily  attacks  made  upon  property  of  every 
description  by  the  lower  class  of  voters,  to 
whom,  in  the  possible  event  of  the  pass- 
ing of  the   new   Reform   Bill,  the  whole 


law  between  this  country  and  the  United 
States  of  America  depended  upon  the  dif- 
ferent habits  and  customs  of  the  people, 
and  not  upon  any  difference  of  legal  ar- 
rangements  at  all.     He  had,   therefore, 
been  surprised  to  hear  a  Gentleman  who 
was  generally  so  well  informed  as  his  noble 
Friend  the  Member  for  Northumberland 
(Lord  Lovaine)  come  here  and  talk  of  a 
law  of  primogeniture  which  did  not  exist. 
A  great  many  matters  had  been  introduced 
into  the  discussion  which  did  not  seem  to 
him   to    bear   at   all   upon   the   question. 
They  were  not  there  to  determine  whether 
large  or  small  farms  were  desirable,   or 
whether  our  system  of  testamentary  inhe- 
ritance was  better  than  that  of  France ;  but 
upon  the  first  point  he  must  be  permitted 
to  remark   that,  when   his  noble  Friend 
told  him  that  small  farms  were  mischievous, 
and   led   to   nothing   but   desolation,    he 
might  fairly  ask  him  to  look  at  the  pre- 
sent state  of  Belgium,  and  see  whether, 
under  a  system  of  prudent  management  of 
the  small  farms  of  that  country,  a  larger 
produce  was  not  got  out  of  the  land  than 
from  the  richest  fields  of  the  Lothians. 
Nor  could  he  admit  that  his  right  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Droitwich  (Sir  J. 
Pakington)  was  right  in  saying  that  the 
system  of  subdivision  of  land  in  France 
carried   with  it   all  those   evils  which  he 
appeared  to  imagine  had  resulted  from  it. 
He  thought  that,  if  he  had  looked  a  little 
further  into  the   matter,  he  would  have 
found  that  the  very  large  distribution  of 
landed  property  throughout  France  was 
the  conservative  element  in  that  country, 
and  had  helped,  as  he  believed,  to  carry 
her  with  comparative  safety  through  poli- 
tical convulsions  to  which  he  should  be 


power  of  the  kingdom   was   to  be  dele-   sorry  to  see  our  country  exposed.      He 


gated. 

Mr.  MONGKTON  MILNE S  said,   it 
was  a  common  belief  abroad  that  there 
was  a  law  of  primogeniture  in  this  coun- 
try, and  in  conversation  with  intelligent 
foreigners  he  found  them  greatly  surprised 
when  they  were  told,  what  was  the  fact, 
that  primogeniture   in  all   its   operations 
rested  upon  the  customs  of  the  country 
and  the  will  of  the  people,  and  upon  no 
law  except  that  small  pin-point  of  a  law 
DOW  under  discussion,  and  which  he  agreed 
with  the  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  L.  King)  it 
.would  be  well  to  abolish.     The  law  of  this 
country  at  the  present  moment  was,  with 
one  exception,  the  law  of  the  whole  of  the 
United   States  upon   this  point,  and  the 
irhole  difference  in  the  operation  of  the 


should  give  his  vote  in  favour  of  the  mea- 
sure;   because  ho  believed  that  if  there 
was  any  one  barrier  which  could  be  raised 
against  coming,  at  a  future  period,  to  a 
system  of  forced  testamentary  jurisdiction, 
it  would  be  found  in  the  abolition  of  the 
law  which  this  Bill  proposed  to  repeal. 
If  they  took  that  course,  the  whole  testa- 
mentary jurisdiction  of  the  country  would 
remain  entirely   free, — every  man  would 
have  a  right,  as  he  had  now,  to  dispose 
of  his  property  as  he  pleased,  and  if  he 
died  without  a  will,   the  division  of  his 
landed  property  would  not  be  affected  by 
legislative  provision,  and  would  follow  the 
natural  course  of  things.     There  was  no- 
thing in  this  Bill,  if  he  wished  to  concen- 
trate his  property  upon  his  eldest  son,  to 
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prevent  his  doing  aa  he  mighC  think  hest ; 
— all  that  would  be  necesaary  in  order  to 
effect  that  object  would  be  that  he  should 
make  a  will,  and  it  was  only  in  the  event 
of  bis  dying  without  a  will  that  this  mea- 
sure would  take  effect,  and  direct  in  what 
manner  his  estate  should  be  distributed. 
Much  misconception  was  abroad  as  to  the 
operation  of  this  law.  Its  ill  effects  fell 
principally  upon  the  lower  classes  of  those 
having  landed  property,  although  its  ope- 
ration was  occasionally  most  injurious  on 
the  higher  classes  of  society.  The  hon. 
Member  for  Manchester  had  mentioned 
some  cases  which  had  been  communicated 
to  him,  and  he  (Mr.  Milnes)  was  acquainted 
with  a  case  which  had  occurred  in  the 
West  Riding  of  Yorkshii-e,  that  of  a 
gentleman  who  had  amassed  a  large  pro- 
perty as  a  manufacturer,  and  had  invested 
a  considerable  portion  of  it  in  land.  This 
gentleman  died  intestate  in  a  very  sudden 
and  tragical  manner,  and  the  whole  of  his 
landed  estate  had  descended  to  his  eldest 
eon.  In  that  case,  however,  the  heir,  being 
quite  convinced  that  this  was  not  what  his 
father  intended,  nor  what  he  would  have 
done  if  he  had  made  a  disposition  of  his 
property,  himself  made  a  voluntary  divi- 
sion of  it  equally  among  his  brothers  and 
sisters,  and  refused  to  avail  himself  of  the 
advantage  which  the  present  state  of  the 
law  gave  him.  England  and  the  United 
States  were  the  only  two  countries  in 
which  a  law  of  forced  testamentary  division 
did  not  exist.  The  law  of  this  country 
most  wisely  left  the  general  disposition  of 
property  freely  in  the  hands  of  those  who 
bequeathed  it.  He  regarded  this  aa  a 
most  precious  portion  of  our  liberty,  and 
if  wo  had  proceeded  upon  any  other  system 
we  should  have  progressed  rapidly  towards 
a  forced  testamentary  disposition  of  pro- 
perty. The  right  hon.  Baronet  (Sir  J. 
Fakington),  who  had  quarrelled  with  the 
Government  for  supporting  this  Bill,  might 
have  waited  to  he&r  what  the  Government 
eaid  before  be  made  them  responsible  for  a 
measure,  with  respect  to  which,  he  be- 
lieved, they  had  held  no  communication 
with  the  hon.  Member  who  had  introduced 
it.  He  trusted,  however,  that  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  was  right,  and  that  the 
Bill  would  receive  the  support  which  he 
had  assumed,  and  to  which  it  was  so  well 
entitled. 

Sir  FREDERIC  THESIGER  should 
regret  if  his  hon.  Friend  who  had  just 
spoken  had  misled  any  of  those  enlight- 
ened foreigners  with  whom  he  had  been 
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conversing  on  this  subject ;  for  if  he  had 
told  them  that  there  was  no  such  law  pre- 
vailing in  this  country  aa  the  law  of  primo- 
geniture, he  had  been  persuading  them  of 
that  which  was  undoubtedly  an  error.  He 
always  imagined  himself — and  he  had  bad 
some  experience  in  the  law — that  a  law  of 
primogeniture  did  exist  in  this  country.  Ho 
had  always  imagined  that  if  a  person  died 
possessed  of  real  property  without  making 
a  will,  and  left  several  sons,  the  eldest 
would  succeed  to  the  inheritance ;  and  he 
had  always  supposed  that  if  a  perton  had 
devised  to  him  an  estate — to  him  and  to 
his  heirs-^it  was  the  eldest  son  who,  upon 
his  death,  succeeded  to  that  estate,  and 
not  the  whole  of  his  aons,  who  in  one 
sense  might  be  considered  his  heirs.  And, 
so  far  from  its  being  **  custom,"  as  his 
hon«  Friend  appeared  to  indicate,  which 
regulated  this  succession,  it  was  as  com- 
pletely part  of  the  law  of  this  country  that 
primogeniture  should  prevail,  as  any  other 
law,  however  firmly  established.  Any  hon. 
Gentleman  who  was  well  read  in  the  mat- 
ter would  know  perfectly  well  that  when 
the  feudal  system  was  established,  the 
eldest  son,  probably  on  the  ground  of  his 
being  best  able  to  undertake  military  da- 
ties,  succeeded,  on  the  death  of  his  father, 
to  the  fief;  and,  with  regard  to  soccage 
land,  the  right  of  primogeniture  was  es- 
tablished at  a  very  early  period,  except  in 
certain  cases,  such  as  the  gavelkind  land  in 
Kent  and  other  countiesf  but  principally 
in  the  county  of  Kent ;  but  these  were  not 
the  rule,  but  the  exceptions.  Now  this 
was  accompanied,  with,  respect  to  soc- 
cage land,  with  a  power  of  devising  by 
will,  but  with  respect  to  military  tenure 
there  existed  no  power  of  devising  at  all 
until  the  statute  of  Henry  YIII.  The  law 
of  primogeniture,  therefore,  applied  to 
both ;  but  in  the  one  case  with,  and  in  tho 
other  without,  the.  power  to  devise,  until 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.;  and  even  the 
statute  of  Henry  VIII.  did  not  give  the 
power  of  devising  the  whole  of  the  land 
neld  by  military  tenure,  but  only  a  portion 
of  it ;  'and  it  was  not  until  the  abolition  of 
military  tenure,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.» 
when  military  tenures  were  converted  into 
free  common  soccage,  that  the  general 
power  of  devising  land  was  introduced. 
It  was  therefore  saying  what  was  entirely 
inconsistent  with  the  laws  of  the  country, 
when  his  hon.  Friend  told  his  **  intelligent 
foreigners  "  that  the  law  of  primogeniture 
did  not  prevail,  but  that  it  was  merely 
custom. 
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Mr.  MONCKTON  MILNE  S:  I  stated 
that,  with  certain  exceptions,  it  did  not 
prevail.  What  I  intended  to  say  was, 
that  the  disposition  of  landed  property  in 
this  country  was  now  the  same  as  if  that 
very  Act  of  Henry  VIII.,  which  my  learned 
Friend  has  alluded  to,  had  never  heen 
passed. 

Sir  FREDERIC  THESIGER  was 
much  ohliged  to  his  hon.  Friend  for  the 
explanation;  hut  he  had  led  his  foreign 
friends  very  far  astray,  for  he  had  given 
them  as  an  exception  what  was,  in  fact, 
the  rule  ;  hut  he  had  set  them  completely 
right  hy  the  large  exception  he  had  heen 
kind  enough  to  give  them.  Having,  as  he 
hoped,  established  that  there  was  a  law  of 
primogeniture,  either  in  the  rule  which 
prevailed  or  in  his  hon.  Friend's  exception, 
he  would  now  proceed  to  consider  the  mea- 
sure which  was  beforo  the  House,  and  it 
appeared  to  him  that  that  measure  was 
objectionable,  either  because  it  was  use- 
less, or  because  it  was  mischievous.  It 
was  useless,  because  it  provided  that  in 
every  case  any  person,  by  making  a  will, 
might  obviate  the  application  of  the  law, 
and  the  only  consequence  of  such  a  law 
passing  would  bo  to  induce  everybody  to 
be  extremely  careful  to  make  a  will  with 
respect  to  his  real  property ;  and  he  thought 
it  mischievous,  because  it  recognised  the 
principle  that  it  was  desirable  there  should 
be  a  division  of  real  property  among  chil- 
dren in  cases  where  the  party  died  intes- 
tate. Now,  whatever  might  have  been  the 
opinion  of  the  earlier  political  economists, 
such  as  Montesquieu  and  Adam  Smith,  he 
believed  that  in  the  present  day  the  gene- 
ral notion  obtained  that  it  would  be  ex- 
tremely undesirable  to  have  a  compulsory 
law  for  the  division  of  real  property.  He 
thought  they  were  all  agreed  upon  that ; 
for  they  had  had  an  instance  from  a  neigh- 
bouring country,  which  enabled  them  to 
judge  as  to  tlio  propriety  of  introducing  a 
measure  of  that  kind ;  and  he  thought  that 
being  a  principle  to  which  we  seemed  to 
be  opposed,  it  would  be  adopting  a  most 
unfortunate  course  to  call  on  Parliament 
to  recognise  such  an  objectionable  princi- 
ple, and  to  allow  its  operation  in  those 
cases  where,  by  accident,  the  party  had 
not  made  a  will  disposing  of  his  real  pro- 
perty. That  being  the  state  of  the  case, 
he  had  listened  with  great  attention  to  the 
speech  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Manches- 
ter, because,  following  as  he  did  the  right 
hon.  Member  for  Droitwlch,  and  objecting 
to  the  arguments  his  right  hon.  Friend  had 
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used  against  the  measure,  he  took  it  for 
granted  that  the  hon.  Gentleman  was  about 
to  answer  those  arguments,  to  adduce  some 
reasons  of  his  own,  and  to  give  some  ex- 
planation which  would  be  satisfactory  to 
the  House  as  to  how  far  he  intended  to  go, 
or  of  the  course  which  he  wished  to  take 
in  reference  to  this  matter.  The  hon. 
Gentleman  had  said  he  wished  to  go  further 
than  this  Bill  proposed  to  go  ;  that  this 
was  merely  the  beginning  of  a  course  in 
the  right  direction  ;  but  did  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman inform  the  House  the  extent  of  his 
own  views  ?  Did  he  tell  them  at  what 
point  he  wished  to  stop  between  the  pre- 
sent measure  and  a  compulsory  enactment 
for  the  division  of  real  property  ?  He  was 
not  aware  that  the  hon.  Gentleman  had 
given  the  House  any  explanation  at  all  of 
what  his  intentions  were ;  and  it  was  im- 
possible, as  it  appeared  to  him  (Sir  F. 
Thesiger),  when  once  they  had  admitted 
this  principle,  to  stop  short  of  carrying  it 
out  to  its  full  extent.  They  would  be 
compelled  to  proceed,  and  it  was  that 
which  made  him  apprehensive  with  respect 
to  the  consequences  of  the  measure  pro- 
posed by  the  hon.  Member  for  East  Surrey. 
Hon.  Gentlemen  were  aware  that  settle- 
ments or  wills  that  were  intended  for  the 
settlement  of  property  generally  termi- 
nated the  course  of  that  settlement  by  a 
general  devise  in  favour  of  the  heirs  of  the 
settler  (or  testator),  or  of  the  person  in  whose 
favour  the  settlement  or  will  was  made. 
Now  when  once  Parliament  had  recognised 
the  principle  that,  in  the  event  of  a  person 
dying  intestate,  all  his  children  were  to  be 
heirs  of  his  real  property,  he  should  like 
to  know  how  it  would  be  possible  for  them 
to  stop  short,  and  to  say  that  there  should 
not  be  a  measure  introduced  by  which  aa 
interpretation  should  be  given  to  those 
words  of  general  devise  or  of  settlement 
allowing  all  the  children  to  be  considered  as 
heirs  of  the  devisor  or  settler.  They  would 
thus  have  got  another  step  in  advance ;  and 
it  was  a  step  which  he  thought  they  could 
not  fail  to  make,  supposing  they  carried  this^ 
Bill,  by  establishing  that  all  the  children  of 
a  man  should  be  considered  his  heirs,  instead 
of  his  eldest  son.  But  why  would  they  stop 
there?  If  it  were  considered  desirable  in 
cases  of  intestacy  that  all  the  sons  should 
succeed  to  the  real  property,  why  should  it 
not  be  considered  desirable  in  all  cases? 
Why  did  they  provide  for  a  few  cases,  es- 
tablishing a  pnnciple  which  they  said  it 
was  important  to  establish,  and  forbear  to 
carry  out  that  principle  to  its  fullest  eitont 
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by  applying  it  io  every  ease  ?  It  appeared 
to  him  that  it  was  almost  impoaaible  to 
adopt  this  measare  and  to  stop  short  of 
advancing  to  the  very  last  poifit-^the  com- 
pulsory dtTision  of  property.  Bat,  in  point 
of  fact — and  he  thought  it  was  not  inap- 
propriate to  mention  it  in  this  place — that 
principle  had  been  tried  already  in  this 
country,  and  had  been  found  so  inconve- 
nient that  the  law  had  been  repealed.  He 
had  alluded  to  the  county  of  Kent,  and  to 
the  gavelkind  tenures  which  prevailed  there. 
The  House  would  please  to  recollect  that 
by  the  law  of  gavelkind  the  land  descended, 
not  to  the  eldest  son  only,  but  to  all  the 
sons  equally,  but  with  a  power  of  devising 
by  will,  which  was  exactly  the  condition  of 
things  which  the  hon.  Member  for  East 
Burrey  wished  to  bring  into  operation  at 
the  present  time.  Now,  this  law  had 
been  found  so  inconvenient  that  various 
private  Acts  had  been  passed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  what  was  called  *'  disgavelling  the 
lands,"  until,  he  believed,  in  the  3l8t  of 
Henry  YIII.  a  seneral  statute  was  passed 
for  disgavelling  lands  in  Kent.  He  thought 
that  was  a  most  important  circumstance, 
showing  that  at  one  time  the  very  law 
which  hon.  Gentlemen  wished  to  intro- 
duce now  for  the  equal  division  of  real 
property  among  the  sons  had  in  fact  at  one 
time  existed. 

Mr.  LOCKE  KING  said,  his  Bill  con- 
templated  the  division  of  all  the  property 
among  all  the  children,  not  among  all  the 
sons  only. 

Sir  F.  THESIGER  said,  that  then  the 
hon.  Member  would  excuse  him  for  say- 
ing this  only  made  his  illustration  the 
more  forcible.  There  had,  at  all  events, 
been  a  law  contemplating,  with  respect  to 
certain  lands,  their  equal  division  among 
all  the  sons  ;  that  law  had  been  accom- 
panied with  the  power  of  devising ;  and  it 
bad  been  considered  so  detrimental  and 
inconvenient  that  those  lands  had  been  dis- 
gavelled,  and  the  law  of  primogeniture  was 
^  applied  to  them  as  to  the  other  lands  of 
the  country.  He  asked  the  House  to  pause 
and  consider  what  the  effect  of  such  a 
measure  as  the  present  would  be.  The 
hon.  Member  for  Manchester  had  told  them 
what  his  objection  was  to  the  present  state 
of  the  law — that  he  considered  it  highly 
inconvenient  that  large  properties  should 
be  concentrated  in  particular  families ;  and 
it  was  obvious,  therefore,  that  he  thought 
that  in  some  degree  the  effect  of  the  mea- 
sure proposed  by  the  hon.  Member  for  East 
Surrey  would  be,  that  large  properties  would 
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in  process  of  time  fail  to  be  eoncdotrated  in 
single  families.  Would  hon.  Gentlemen  take 
warning  by  past  experience  ?  In  the  reign 
of  Queen  Anne  it  was  thought  extremely 
desirable  to  diminish,  if  possible,  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Roman  Catholic  aristocracy 
in  Ireland ;  and  what  coarse  was  resorted 
to  for  that  purpose?  A  law  was  pasaed 
by  which,  when  a  person  died  without  a 
will,  or  died  without  having  made  any  set- 
tlement of  his  property  in  his  lifetime,  bis 
property  was  to  be  divided  among  all  his 
sons ;  and  that  law  prevailed  until  it  was 
repealed  in  the  Session  of  the  17  4  18 
Geo,  III.,  showing  that  this  measure  which 
the  hon.  Member  for  East  Surrey  proposed 
was  one  that  was  calculated  to  weaken  the 
aristocracy  of  this  country.  He  confessed 
he  felt  very  strongly  indeed  in  opposition 
to  the  measure  which  the  hon.  Member 
proposed.  He  said,  *'  Why,  there  can  be 
no  harm  in  it;"  at  least,  he  (Sir  Y»  The- 
siger) had  heard  it  said,  "  There  can  be 
no  harm  in  it,  because  there  is  nothing  in 
it  to  prevent  a  person  from  making  a  will 
by  which  he  can  obviate  the  distribution  of 
his  property."  Now,  he  did  not  think  it 
was  a  good  course  of  legislation  to  pass 
laws  because  they  could  do  no  harm.  He 
thought  it  was  very  desirable,  where  a 
mischief  was  to  be  remedied  or  an  improve- 
ment was  to  be  made,  that  a  law  for  such 
a  purpose  should  be  passed ;  bat  he  could 
not  agree  to  such  a  principle  as  that  which 
had  been  alluded  to  with  regard  to  the  law 
of  succession.  It  was  very  true  persons 
might  obviate  the  operation  of  the  law  by 
disposing  of  their  property  by  will,  but  if 
they  did  not,  that  which  he  thought  an 
objectionable  principle  would  come  into 
operation,  and  they  at  once  had  an  effiect 
produced  which,  he  agreed  with  his  right 
hon.  Friend,  was  contrary  to  the  institu- 
tions of  the  country,  was  contrary  to  the 
laws,  and  was  ono  which,  as  he  had  shown, 
had  been  considered  prejudicial  in  the 
course  of  our  history.  He  said  it  would 
be  a  most  dangerous  example  if  the  Legis- 
lature were  to  give  any  countenance  to  a 
principle  of  a  kind  which  had  proved  so 
highly  detrimental.  On  the  ground,  there- 
fore, thai  the  measure  was  useless  and 
mischievous,  he  should  certainly  vote  in 
support  of  the  Amendment  of  his  right 
hon.  Friend. 

Mr.  W.  0.  STANLEY  said,  he  could 
bear  testimony  to  the  great  inconvenience 
of  small  subdivisions  of  land.  The  hon. 
and  learned  Member,  white  speaking  of 
garelkind,  did  not  mention  that  it  had  ex- 
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isted  in  Wales  to  sucli  an  etient,  that  at 
tbe  present  moment  the  evil  of  the  sub- 
difision  of  land  was  still  felt,  Its  fields 
often  being  divided  into  three  or  fonr  plots 
of  perhaps  a  ouarter  of  an  acre  each, 
which  prevented  all  improvements  in  farm- 
ing and  in  the  land.  He  did  not  See  any- 
thing revolutionary  in  the  Bill;  but,  be- 
lieving if  the  principle  were  adopted  it 
would  have  to  be  carried  out  to  its  full  ex- 
tent, he  warned  the  House  of  the  great 
inconvenience  which,  from  his  own  know- 
ledge of  the  effect  of  the  practice  in  the 
Principality,  it  must  result  in.  Not  only 
would  it  break  np  large  properties  into 
small  divisions,  but  it  would  equally  apply 
to  small  farms  of  a  few  acres,  which  ip 
the  end  would  be  subdivided  in  a  manner 
productive  of  the  greatest  injury.  He 
considered  the  small  subdivision  of  lands 
in  agricultural  districts  in  France  highly 
detrimental  to  the  agricultural  produce, 
and  made  France  in  a  great  degree  de-* 
pendent  upon  foreign  lands.  "The  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  had  so  well  met 
the  Motion  of  the  hon.  Member  for  East 
Surrey,  that  he  would  not  trouble  the  House 
further ;  but  he  should  have  thought  it 
wrong,  had  he  not  mentioned  to  them  the 
inconvenience  suffered  by  subdivision  of 
land  in  the  Principality. 

Mr.  PACKE  said,  the  hon.  Member 
for  Manchester  had  mentioned  the  case 
of  ft  poor  man  in  the  county  of  Hertford 
who  was  kept  down,  not  being  able  to  ob- 
tain land  in  consequence  of  the  largeness 
of  the  properties.  He  (Mr.  Facke)  was  a 
proprietor  of  land  in  thclt  county,  and  had 
a  tenant  with  considerable  property  who 
began  in  a  very  small  way.  The  hon. 
Gentleman  had  also  stated  that  the  agri- 
cultural poor  were  unable  to  rise  in  the 
world  in  consequence  of  the  law  of  ptimo- 
geniture;  but  he  assured  him  that  there 
were  several  other  instances  in  which  per- 
sons had  risen  from  the  positioh  of  day 
labourers  to  be  the  occupants  of  farms. 
He  would  not  argue  the  question  as  af- 
fecting elder  sons,  but  entirely  as  affecting 
the  poor  man.  Ko  gentleman  riding  over 
the  country  from  end  to  end  would  see 
otherwise  than  that  in  those  parishes  where 
land  was  in  the  hands  of  one  individual  the 
poor  were  better  clothed,  better  housed, 
and  better  fed  than  in  parishes  where  pro- 
perty was  divided  among  ten  or  twelve 
different  proprietors.  The  head  of  the 
family  of  the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for 
Northumberland  (Lord  Lovaine)  had  laid 
out  large  Boma  in  buildbg  cottages  o&  his 


property  and  otherwise  iUcreftsing  the  00m« 
fort  of  the  labourers ;  ivhdt  would  bd  the 
effect,  fts  regarded  them,  of  that  property 
being  subdivided  among  a  dozen  or  tnoro 
persons!  The  same  might  be  said  irlth 
respect  to  the  labourers  on  the  estate  of 
the  noble  Duke  the  brother  of  the  nobld 
Lord  opposite  (Lord  Johti  Russell),  who 
had  also  done  tnuch  to  improve  thdr  con- 
dition, and  took  great  interest  in  making 
them  comfortable.  Those  plans  dould  not 
have  been  carried  out,  if  these  Estates  had 
been  divided  into  a  great  number  of  small 
properties  in  a  great  many  different  hands, 
and  therefore  the  present  measure  could 
not  be  said  to  be  one  which  would  tend  to 
improve  the  condition  of  the  agricultural 
labourer.  He  should  give  his  vote  for  the 
Amendment. 

Mr.  INGHAM  said  thftt,  although  hd 
intended  to  vote  against  the  second  read- 
ing of  the  Bill,  he  agreed  with  much  that 
had  been  said  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
Manchester  and  the  hon.  Member  for  Pou- 
tefract  (Mr.  M.  Milnes).  He  admitted 
that  nothing  was  more  likely  to  foster  ft 
conservative  feeling  thtin  the  possession  of 
property ;  but  it  must  be  recollected  thdt 
the  Working  classes  of  this  counttir  were 
not  like  the  labouring  population  of  France, 
where  the  land  formed  nearly  the  Whdld 

Sroperty  of  the  working  class.  It  Waii 
ifferent  in  this  country,  where,  if  the 
labouring  classes  had  tiot  land,  thdy 
had  property  of  other  kinds — many  of 
them,  who  were  artisans,  possessed  tools 
of  considerable  value  —  they  had  bettei^ 
furniture  and  many  more  comforts  ftbout 
them  than  those  of  the  same  class  in 
France  —  and  they  disposed  by  will  of 
the  property  which  they  Were  enabled  to 
acquire.  He  did  not  think  it,  therefore.  At 
all  necessary,  in  order  to  an  increase  of 
conservative  feeling  among  the  labouring 
classes  of  England,  that  any  compulsory 
division  of  landed  property  should  be  in- 
troduced, and  he  was  sure  that  the  labour^ 
ing  classes  themselves  would  not  wish  it. 
He  agreed  with  the  hon.  Member  for 
Manchester,  that  it  was  undesirable  therd 
should  be  such  an  accumulation  of  pro- 
perty in  the  hands  of  a  few  persons  as  Would 
prevent  a  prudent  person  from  being  able  to 
rise;  but,  whatever  might  be  the  case  in  par- 
ticular instances  here  and  there,  this  wad 
not  the  true  characteristic  of  the  state  of 
landed  property  in  England.  There  were 
many  opportunities  of  which  a  prudent 
man  might  avail  himself  to  rise,  step  by 
Btep^  from  labourer  to  hind,  from  hind  td 
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fanner,  and  from  farming  on  a  small  scale 
to  farming  more  extensively ;  and  he  knew 
that  in  the  north  of  England  many  men  had 
done  it.  He  thought  that  the  true  corrective 
of  anj  evil  resulting  from  undue  accumu- 
lation would  be  to  restrain  the  peremptory 
destination  of  property  from  father  to  son 
by  entail  or  settlement.  They  ought,  in 
his  opinion,  to  deal  with  land  as  they  dealt 
with  personal  property,  and  to  give  to  every 
roan  in  possession  the  absolute  power  of 
disposing  of  it.  He  should  have  power  to 
bring  it  into  the  market  and  sell  it,  or 
to  dispose  of  it  by  will;  and  if  he  did 
dispose  of  it  by  will,  his  successor  should 
have  the  same  power  as  he  had  had  him- 
self. If  he  did  not  dispose  of  it,  let  the 
law  step  in  and  do  so  in  the  way  in  which 
the  party  himself  would  most  probably 
have  been  inclined  to  do.  The  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Manchester  was  anxious  that  the 
Legislature  should  do  what  the  intestate 
ought  to  have  done ;  whereas  he  (Mr.  Ing- 
ham) was  of  opinion  that  they  ought,  as 
far  as  possible,  to  carry  out  what  the  in- 
testate would  have  wished  to  do ;  and  this, 
in  fact,  was  the  difference  between  them. 
When  they  should  find  that  there  was  a  ge- 
neral disposition,  where  the  power  of  devise 
existed,  to  divide  landed  property  in  the 
way  which  was  now  suggested — and,  as  all 
wills  were  deposited  in  public  registers, 
the  tendency  of  public  opinion  could  be 
exactly  ascertained — he  thought  that  the 
law  might  fairly  step  in  and  distribute  the 
property  of  intestates  in  conformity  with 
the  general  wish.  At  present,  however, 
it  did  not  seem  to  be  the  fact  that  landed 
property,  when  devised  by  will,  usually 
took  the  direction  which  was  contemplated 
by  the  present  Bill ;  and  he  had  reason  to 
doubt  whether  the  hon.  Member  for  Man- 
chester was  right  when  he  said  that,  what- 
ever might  be  the  sentiments  of  the  higher 
classes  upon  the  subject,  the  sentiments  of 
the  working  classes  were  in  favour  of  this 
principle  of  division.  He  had  recently 
been  reading  the  letters  of  the  Baron  de 
Stael,  who,  in  the  year  1820,  paid  a  visit 
to  the  northern  counties  of  this  country. 
The  Baron  having  explained  to  the  pitmen 
that  his  own  workpeople  had  land  of  their 
own,  which  they  cultivated  after  they  had 
done  their  day's  labour  for  him,  they  (the 
pitmen)  said  they  thought  that  that  was  a 
most  desirable  thing  ;  but  they  asked  what 
was  done  with  their  plots  of  land  when 
they  died?  The  Baron  replied  that  they 
were  divided  amongst  their  children ;  and 
the  pitmen's  observation  upon  that  was, 
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that  they  thought  the  shares  would  not  be 
worth  having.  The  Baron  added  that  the 
subject  was  discussed  in  the  pitmen's  clubs ; 
and  they  all  Agreed  that,. while  it  would  be 
a  good  thing  for  the  working  classes  to 
have  land  of  their  own,  it  ought  to  descend 
to  the  eldest  son.  It  was  stated  upon  sta- 
tistical returns,  that  the  landed  property 
of  France  was  subdivided  among  5,500,000 
proprietors ;  and  from  the  poverty  of  this 
class,  the  burdens  to  which  it  was  sub- 
jected, and  the  variety  of  interests  in  which 
the  property  was  involved,  constant  litiga- 
tion arose.  In  his  opinion,  the  time  to 
nfake  this  alteration,  if  at  all,  would  be 
when  they  had  proof  of  a  growing  change 
in  the  sentiments  of  the  people,  and  were 
assured,  by  the  way  in  which  they  made 
their  wills,  that  they  really  wished  their 
landed  property  to  go  equally  among  their 
children. 

Mr.  HENLET  said,  he  agreed  in  the 
general  principles  laid  down  by  the  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  Stamford  (Sir 
F.  Thesiger).  The  class  of  persons  who 
would  be  most  affected  by  this  Bill  would 
not  be  the  class  above  the  lower  class,  for 
they  generally  disposed  of  their  property 
by  will,  nor  the  higher  class,  who  disposed 
of  it  almost  invariably  by  settlement ;  but 
the  persons  who  would  be  most  affected  by 
the  present  measure  would  unquestionably 
be  the  possessors  of  small  cottages.  There 
were  a  vast  number  of  persons  scattered 
through  every  county  of  England  possess- 
ing small  freeholds  worth  201.,  301.,  or 
40?.,  which  had  descended  from  father  to 
son  in  uninterrupted  succession  in  precisely 
the  same  manner  as  the  largest  estates  in 
the  country.  That  class  of  persons,  from 
their  position  and  circumstances,  hardly 
ever  made  wills,  or,  if  a  will  was  consi- 
dered necessary,  it  was  generally  niado 
by  some  person  who  could  write  a  little 
better  than  his  neighbours,  and  was  drawn 
in  such  a  way  as  to  be  inoperative.  Tho 
natural  effect  of  the  present  measure  would 
be,  that  such  property  would  be  subdivided, 
as  the  children  could  not  all  live  iu  the 
same  house  together,  which  would  be  ana- 
logous to  the  practice  in  France,  where  it 
had  been  known  that  thirty-two  persons 
had  a  right  in  a  single  tree,  and,  suppos- 
ing each  had  two  children,  the  tree  would 
eventually  be  the  property  of  sixty-four 
owners.  How,  then,  could  such  a  measure 
be  applied,  or  what  would  be  the  tendency 
of  it?  The  hon.  Member  for  Manchester 
had  said  it  would  have  a  tendency  to,  what 
he  termedi  set  free  property,  but  he  (Mr. 
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Henley)  thought,  so  far  from  doing  that,  it 
"wonld  have  a  contrary  effect.     He  hclieved 
that,  if  the  House  of  Commons  consented 
to  pass  the  Bill  now  before  them,  persons 
would  no  longer  leave  to  the  chances  of  a 
will  the  settlement  of  their  property ;  but 
rather,  that  it  would  induce  those  who  de- 
sired to  keep  their  property  together  to  tie 
it  up  even  more  strongly  than  was  done 
under  the  existing  system.     Now,  just  let 
them  try  and  discover  what  were  the  actual 
feelings  of  the  English  people  on  this  sub- 
ject, or,  at  least,  of  that  portion  of  them 
that  had  anything  to  do  with  land  ;  and 
ho  was  not  now  speaking  of  the  great 
landed    aristocrats    of   the    country,   but 
merely  of  the  occupying  tenants.     Well, 
would  any  Gentleman,  conversant  with  the 
habits  of  that  class  of  persons,  not  admit 
that  when  a  farmer  died,  the  eldest  son, 
with  the  full  consent  of  the  family,  claimed 
succession  to  the  tenancy  ?     At  all  events, 
he  himself  had  never  known  an  instance 
where  the  family  did  not  look  upon  the 
eldest  son  as  naturally  succeeding  tenant 
to  the  property  that  had  been  occupied  by 
the  father.     Now,  that  was  no  slight  proof 
that  that  class  of  persons  were  in  favour  of 
the  law  as  it  at  present  stood  ;  for  other- 
wise, they  would  have  wished  to  see  a  farm 
divided  among  the  seven,  eight,   or   ten 
children  of  the  deceased,  as  the  case  might 
be.     The  only  instance  of  inconvenience 
as  arising  from  the  existing  law  given  by 
hon.^  Gentlemen  who  had  spoken  in  favour 
of  the  Bill,  was  that  offered  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  Manchester.     That  hon.  Gen- 
tleman had  quoted  to  the  House  an  instance 
of  some  man  of  industrious  habits,  who, 
being  fortunate  enough  to  amass  sufficient 
money  to  buy  a  horse,  and  more  fortunate 
still  in  getting  some  one  to  lend  him  a  cart, 
was,  however,  unable  to  cap  his  good  luck 
by  getting  any  one  that  would  lend  him 
a  small  portion  of  land  ;  and  they  were 
told  that  all  this  bad  luck  was  to  be  at- 
tributed to  a  system  which  would  prevent 
every  cottage  in  the  country  from  being 
split  up   into   as  many  pieces  as  a  man 
might    have    children    or    grandchildren. 
But  he   begged  leave  to  deny  altogether 
that  the  industions  labourer  had  no  oppor- 
tunity of  getting  land  ;  and  that  fact  he 
was  fully  able  to  confirm  from  his  own 
experience,  for  he  happened  to  have  upon 
his  own  estate  two  tenants  who,  from  or- 
dinary agricultural  labourers,  had  become 
occupiers  of  land.     Of  course  every  one 
knew  perfectly  well  that  it  was  not  always 
in  the  power  of  a  man  to  obtain  land  in 


that  particular  locality  which  suited  him 
best,  but  that  was  a  difficulty  by  no  means 
to  be   wondered  at,   for  men  could  not 
build  land  as  they  could  carts  or  carriages, 
when  and  where  they  might  happen  to 
wish.     Really,  the  only  just  inconvenience 
urged  against  the  present  law,  was  that 
which  might  arise  in  such  a  case  as  that 
mentioned  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Man- 
chester, where  a  person  had  made  a  will 
which  had  proved  invalid,  and  whose  fa- 
mily had  in  consequence  been  exposed  to 
some  hardship;  but  that  was  clearly  an 
exceptional  case,  and  it  was  the  duty  of 
every  person  who  made  a  will  to  take  care 
that  it  was  valid.     How  often  did  it  hap* 
pen  that  a  parent  during  his  lifetime  hand- 
ed  over  to  his   children  their   fortunes  ? 
How  often,  again,  did  it  happen  that  pa- 
rents possessed  children  unworthy  of  be- 
ing bequeathed  any  fortunes  ?     Well,  in 
such  cases,  supposing   the  father  to  die 
intestate,  was  his  remaining  property  to 
be  divided  equally  between  those  who  had 
no    claim   on    him,   as   already    provided 
for,  and  those  who  had  not  yet  obtained 
any  provision  ?      Now,  those  were  views 
which  he  and  hon.  Gentlemen  sitting  on 
that  (the  Opposition)  side  of  the  House 
put  forward,  not  merely  as  Conservatives 
anxious  to  retain  the  large  landed  aristo- 
cracy of  the  country,  but  as  reasons  for 
preventing  the  introduction  into  England 
of    those    mischiefs    and    inconveniences 
which  had  been  described  by  an  hon.  Gen- 
tleman opposite  as  even  now  existing  in 
Wales.'     If  the  object  of  this   measure 
was  to  introduce  the  thin  edge  of    the 
wedge,  so  as  gradually  to  alter  the  whole 
law  as  to  the  succession  to  real  property 
in  this  country,  he  could  quite  understand 
it ;    and  though  that  was  a  project  which 
no  one,   as  yet,  had  openly   avowed,  he 
could  not  help  concluding,  from  the  ex- 
ceedingly weak  nature  of  the  arguments 
in  favour  of  a  scheme  which  would  operate 
most  injuriously  with  regard  to  the  class 
of  persons  to  whom  it  would  apply,  that 
some  such  ulterior  object  as  that  must 
have  influenced  its  introduction.     He  was 
very  much  surprised,  indeed,  to  hear  the 
hon.    Member  for  Manchester  speak  on 
such  a  subject  as  this  without  adverting  to 
its  effect  upon  the  lower  class  of  free- 
holders.    Now,  he  (Mr.  Henley)  confessed 
that  he  was  glad  to  perceive  that  smaller 
subdivisions  of  land  were  every  day  taking 
place.     Though  it  was  unnecessary  to  go 
into  the  objects  of  this  subdivision,  still  it 
was  not  to  be  denied  that  estates  were 
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being  Qoqsiantly  purchased,  30  as  to  give 
the  poQr  inan  an  opportunity  of  nossessing 
})imself  of  small  portions  of  land.  But  if 
thftt  wa9  \Tue,  they  had  here  an  additional 
9*oom  for  not  altering  the  law  in  such  a 
paanner  as  would  prevent  that  poor  roan 
from  ^eepinff  together  after  death  that 
piec^  of  land  and  that  eottage  which  he 
had  possihlj  procured  at  a  great  sacrifice. 
He  would  ouij  say,  then,  that  for  himself 
he  would  gi?e  his  most  cordial  support  to 
the  Anaendment  of  his  hon.  Friend,  while 
he  hoped  that  some  Member  of  the  Go- 
yerument  would  rise  and  inform  the  House 
of  the  yiews  entertained  by  Her  Majesty's 
Ministers  in  reference  to  the  original  pro- 
position. 

Mh.  DRUMMOND  apprehended  that 
his  hon.  Friend  who  had  brought  for- 
ward this  Motion  was  not  quite  aware  of 
its  fpU  scope  and  probable  effect.  Now 
his  hop.  Friend  knew,  and  the  House 
^ould  remember,  that  he  (Mr.  Drummond) 
had  troubled  it  with  various  propositions 
having  for  their  oly'ect  to  encourage  and 
facilitate  the  sale  and  transfer  of  land ; 
and  be  was  happy  to  say  that  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Ministers  had  been  induced  to  take 
that  subject  up,  and  had  issued  a  Commis- 
pion  which  was  under  the  direction  of  his 
right  hon.  Friend  opposite  (Mr.  Walpole), 
^pd  whose  efforts  he  had  no  doubt  would 
terminate  in  the  public  being  afforded  very 
much  greater  facilities  for  the  'purchase  of 
]apd  than  they  possessed  at  present.  But 
that  was  a  totally  different  arrangement 
from  one  which  would  either  directly  or 
indirectly  compel  persons  to  become  owners 
of  Ifmd.  It  WQu)d  he  a  yery  great  hard- 
ship to  compel  ^  wan  to  become  a  mill- 
owner  whether  he  liked  it  or  nqt,  apd  it 
would  be  a  very  great  hardship  to  oblige 
persons  who  had  no  taste  for  agriculture, 
%nd  whq  did  not  possess  the  knowledge 
neoesftary  for  conducting  agricultural  ope- 
rations, to  become  owners  of  land.  It  was, 
as  hon.  (jentlemen  would  allq^,  no  great 
secret  that  the  knowledge  necessary  for 
Qonduoting  agricultural  operations  was  pot 
one  oommunieated  equally  to  all ;  just  ip 
the  same  inanper  eyery  one  was  not  so 
placed  a9  to  have  attained  that  particular 
iOft  of  knowledge  that  would  $t  him  to 
ha  placed  nt  the  head  of  mill-operatives. 
Would  it  not  then  be  a  very  great  hardship 
if  every  hopes^,  industrious  man  were  ob- 
liged to  become  a  mill- owner  if  he  did  not 
wish  to  he  ope  ?  And,  perhaps,  it  might 
bo  po  lesser  hardship  if  every  worthy  ma- 
nufacturer were  compelled  to  epter  on  the 

Mr,  Henley 


possession  of  land.  But  hon,  Oeptlemen 
were  not  left  altogether  to  speculation 
upon  this  matter.  They  had  only  to  ob- 
serve calmly  what  had  been  done  in  a 
neighbouring  country,  towards  which,  when 
it  suited  their  pnrpose,  some  hon.  Members 
vere  very  fond  of  directing  our  eyes,  and 
consider  what  had  been  brought  about 
there,  not  during  one  of  the  revolutionary 
paroxysms  so  often  experienced  in  that 
country,  but  during  the  slow  process  of  a 
long  and  systematic  course  of  operations. 
More  than  two  centuries  ago  it  was  the 
policy  of  the  sovereigns  of  France  to  break 
down  landed  property,  because  they  feared 
its  power  against  themselves,  That  end 
was  completely  effected  during  the  reign 
of  the  Emperor  Napoleon.  He  perfectly 
well  remembered  that,  when  he  (Mr. 
Prummond)  visited  France  during  the 
reign  of  Louis  XYIIL,  the  Chamber  of 
Peers  seemed  to  be  unanimous  in  favour  of 
the  existing  law  for  the  subdivision  of  land; 
but,  certainly,  whether  they  were  or  not, 
the  women,  at  least  such  of  them  as 
were  mothers,  were  so  determined  on  the 
subject  that  it  would  have  been  utterly 
impossible  to  have  effected  any  change  in 
law.  Well,  but  what  subsequently  oc- 
curred ?  Why,  the  very  last^time  he  saw 
M.  Lafitte — and  he  remembered  the  occa- 
sion particularly  well,  because  his  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Moptrose  (Mr. 
Hume)  was  present,  and  had  been  en- 
deavouring to  enlighten  Mt  Lafitte  on  the 
subject  of  the  malt  tax — hut  on  that  occa- 
sion M.  Lafitte,  while  speaking  upon  several 
economical  questions,  gave  him  (Mr.  Prum- 
mond),  Qs  the  result  of  his  conviction,  that 
the  great  subdivision  of  land  was  the  cause 
of  the  ruin  of  France.  He  could  produce 
himself  some  very  remarkable  instances  of 
the  consequences  pf.the  French  system, 
which  had  passed  under  his  own  observa- 
tion; for  ho  was  in  the  habit  of  paying 
very  frequent  visits  to  France,  and  when- 
ever he  did  so  he  went  into  the  country  dis- 
tricts, where  he  saw  the  farmers  engaged  at 
their  day's  work,  and  witnessed  everything 
that  took  place.  Now,  he  had  seep  a  farmer 
with  300  acres  of  land — part  of  it  his  own, 
parts  of  it  belonging  to  others,  but  not 
three  acres  of  it  joined  in  any  one  place. 
And  in  consequence  of  the  law  being  such  as 
it  was,  a  farmer  who  had  four  sons  and  two 
daughters,  knowing  very  well  that  at  his 
death  his  property  must  he  divided,  there 
was  no  such  thing  as  a  homestead  or  a 
farmhouse  on  the  land — a  homestead  would 
beUoo  largo  for  the  owner  of  ope-sixth  por- 
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tioQ  of  the  land ;  and  therefore  it  hap- 

Eened,  that  throughout  the  porih  of  France 
omesteads  and  farmhouses  of  all  kinds  had 
completely  disappeared —  [Mr.  Bright  : 
Surely  the  "hospital  lands  were  not  confis- 
cated.] Now,  do  not  he  in  a  hurry.  He 
was  going  on  to  say— except  in  the  case 
of  the  hospitals,  whose  lands  were  ex- 
cepted from  confiscation  at  the  period  of 
the  Revolution,  In  such  cases  the  lands 
were  still  held  in  large  allotments,  there 
certainly  were  to  he  found  good  and  suffi- 
cient farmhouses  and  good  cultivation — 
though  nowhere  else.  To  such  an  extent 
had  this  subdivision  gone,  that  instances 
were  known  where  a  possessor  of  land  was 
the  proprietor  only  of  a  single  sillon,  or  fur- 
row. Now  the  result  of  that  system  would 
end  in  the  result  foretold  by  ^Durke — that 
all  the  land  in  the  country  would  fall  into 
the  hand  of  the  Crown,  becanse  the  owners 
would  be  obliged  to  abandon  these  small 
holdipgs,  rather  than  continue  to  pay  the 
burdensome  taxes.  At  the  present  moment 
the  Government  would  not  trust  the  occu- 
piers of  land  for  more  than  one  month's 
taxes,  and  the  taxes  were  collected  twelve 
times  a  year.  But  a  still  stronger  argument 
against  the  French  system  had  come  to 
light  during  the  reign  of  Louis  Philippe. 
At  that  time  a  great  complaint  was  made 
by  a  certain  commune  that  the  conscrip- 
tion fell,  more  heavily  upon  them  than  upon 
any  other  place :  the  fact  being,  as  be  (Mr. 
Drummond)  believed,  that  upwards  of 
forty  per  cent  of  the  population  of  the 
district  were  returned  as  unfit  for  ser- 
vice. Now,  it  was  very  well  known  that 
during  the  last  war  the  proportion  of  our 
population  returned  as  unfit  for  service 
was  very  much  less  than  that  of  France, 
the  numbers  being  as  about  five  to  eight ; 
and  that  unfitness  was  generally  asoribable 
in  this  country  to  those  accidents  to  which 
young  men  were  liable  during  early  life, 
or  while  at  school.  The  French  Govern- 
ment issued  a  Commission  to  investigate 
the  causes  of  the  extraordinary  dispropor- 
tioUt  and  it  then  appeared  that  the  people 
had  become  ricketty,  in  consequence  of 
the  badness  of  their  diet — that  they  had 
wholly  ceased  from  living  upon  animal 
food — that  they  did  not  even  eat  cereals, 
but  lived  almost  entirely  upon  roots.  He 
might  niention  another  startling  fact.  Be- 
fore the  French  Revolution,  France  of  her- 
self was  in  a  position  to  supply  her  armies 
with  horses  }  since  then,  however,  France 
had  bean  obliged  to  purchase  annually 
1,000  horsoa  in  other  countries,  there 


being  no  possibility  of  raising  them  in 
the  country  itself.  And  then,  again,  they 
had  another  remarkable  proof  of  the 
dearth  produced  in  the  agricultural  dis- 
tricts of  France  by  her  legal  system,  in 
the  total  want  of  stock.  There  was  scarcely 
any  stock  kept  in  any  quarter  of  the  coun- 
try ;  and  though  the  land  was  usually  more 
fertile  than  in  England,  nevertheless,  he 
did  not  believe  that  an  acre  of  land  there 
produced  more  than  one-half  of  what  it  did 
in  England  ;  so  that  it  was  utterly  impos- 
sible to  maintain  stock  upon  it.  [Mr. 
Bright  :  No,  no.]  He  would  give  the 
hon.  Gentleman  the  necessary  references, 
and  ho  might  go  and  asoertain  the  fact 
for  himself.  Well,  in  addition  to  all  that, 
there  was  the  statement  of  our  new  ally, 
the  Emperor  of  the  French,  who  had  cer- 
tainly proved  himself  one  of  the  cleverest 
men  in  Europe.  Now,  the  French  Em- 
peror had  drawn  a  remarkable  parallel  be- 
tween the  effects  of  the  division  of  land 
taken  on  a  great  scale  in  the  Germanic 
and  Frank  divisions  of  the  world — the 
Fran]s:  principle  being  to  keep  the  land  as 
much  as  possible  together,  while  the  Ger- 
manic principle,  on  the  contrary,  was  to 
break  it  up  ;  and  he  said  that  there  was  no 
such  thing  as  a  Germanic  nation  or  body  ; 
but  that  until  very  lately,  there  had  been  a 
French  one  to  some  purpose,  though  it 
was  now  being  broken  up  by  that  subdivi- 
sion of  the  soil.  His  (Mr.  Drommond's) 
firm  belief  was,  that  a  community  in  land 
meant  a  community  in  pauperism,  and 
nothing  else. 

Ma.  BOUYERIE  said,  that,  in  France, 
property,  in  all  cases  of  succession,  was, 
by  law,  compolsorily  divided.  He  thought 
that  arguments  drawn  from  the  state  of 
things  in  a  country  where  land  was  thus 
divided  arbitrarily,  without  regard  to  the 
will  of  the  late  owner,  could  not  have 
much  force  against  a  Bill  which  merely 
proposed  an  equal  division  of  land  in  any 
case  where  the  previous  holder  had  ex- 
pressed no  wish  to  the  contrary.  He  did 
not  believe  that  that  great  subdivision  of 
the  land  which  had  been  asserted  by  his 
right  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Oxford- 
shire (Mr.  Henley]  as  likely  to  arise, 
would  be  caused  by  any  such  measure  as 
that  now  under  consideration.  Nor  was 
that  a  matter  of  speculation.  Within  a  few 
jniles  of  the  very  place  where  he  stood 
there  was  a  large  and  populous  county 
where  the  common  law  was,  that  in  cases 
of  intestacy  the  land  should  be  divided. 
[Sir  F,  ToBSiesn ;  That  is  according  to 
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the  lav  of  gayelkind.]  Tes.  Bat  being 
connected  with  the  county  of  Kent  him- 
self, he  was  prepared  to  assert  that  the 
law  of  gayelkind  was  the  common  law  of 
tho  conntj.  By  the  common  law  of  the 
countj  of  Kent,  in  cases  of  intestacy  the 
lands  were  divided  among  all  the  children 
of  the  deceased,  and  he  belieyed  it  could 
not  be  shown  that  eyen  in  the  conntj  of 
Kent  there  was  anj  more  subdivision  of 
land  than  existed  in  other  parts  of  the 
kingdom.  He  had  not  been  present 
throughout  the  discussion  that  morning, 
but  since  he  entered  the  House  nearly 
everything  that  he  had  heard  had  been 
quite  irrelevant.  The  real  question  before 
the  House  was,  should  they  act  justly  or 
unjustly  in  the  disposition  of  property 
which  had  not  been  dealt  with  by  the 
owner?  He  was  one  of  those,  however, 
who  thought  that  the  House  of  Commons 
was  not  very  likely  to  take  a  just  view  on 
such  a  question  as  the  present,  as  hon. 
Gentlemen  were  not  very  much  concerned 
in  its  solution.  Such  a  thing  as  succession 
from  intestacy  to  the  ownership  of  land 
occurred  seldom,  if  ever,  in  the  upper 
classes  of  society;  and  he  must  say  he 
thought  it  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  the 
country  that  the  younger  sons  of  families 
who  possessed  large  property  in  land  should 
be  sent  forth  to  fight  their  way  in  the 
world,  and  to  establish  themselves,  as  many 
had  done,  in  a  position  often,  at  least,  equal 
to  that  of  their  fathers.  It  was  a  remark- 
able circumstance  in  the  history  of  the 
country  that  all  the  greatest  men  which 
she  had  produced  were  younger  sons. 
Thus  Bacon  was  a  younger  son — Claren- 
don was  a  younger  son,  so  were  Walpole, 
Godolphin,  and  Marlborough,  and  Wel- 
lington ;  both  the  Foxes  were  younger 
sons,  so  were  both  the  Pitts,  so  were  also 
Burke  and  Erskine.  His  noble  Friend 
the  Member  for  London  (Lord  John  Jlus- 
sell)  was  a  younger  son  ;  and  so  was  his 
right  hon.  Friend  below  him  (Mr.  Glad- 
stone). On  this  subject,  ho  remembered  a 
story  which  was  told  of  Lord  Buchan,  the 
elder  brother  of  the  great  Lord  Erskine, 
who,  happening  one  day  to  meet  a  friend, 
said  to  him,  ••  Why,  sir,  the  eminence  of 
my  brother  is  entirely  owing  to  me." 
<•  How  is  that?  "  said  the  friend ;  '<  I  did 
not  know  you  had  anything  to  do.  with 
him."  "  On  the  contrary,  sir,"  said  tlie 
brother,  '<  I  was  the  making  of  him ;  for 
when  he  was  a  young  man  he  asked  me 
to  giVe  him  a  small  allowance  to  enable 
him  to  live  as  a  gentleman,  and  I  said 
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I  would  not  give  him  a  single  farthing ; 
and  th^  consequence  is  he  haa  risen  to 
eminence."  With  regard  to  the  upper 
classes,  in  all  cases  where  .  settlements 
had  been  made,  the  present  law  thea 
worked  perfectly  satisfactorily,  and  was 
productive  of  very  great  advantage  to  the 
country  ;  but  the  question  was,  where  there 
were  no  settlements — where  the  owner  of 
landed  property  died  without  a  will — was 
it  just  that  one  alone  of  the  children  of  the 
owner  should  take  the  whole,  and  the  re- 
mainder be  left  without  a  single  farthing  ? 
And  the  artificial  rules  of  our  laws  made 
matters  a  great  deal  worse ;  for  in  cases 
of  intestacy  not  only  did  one  member  take 
the  whole  of  the  land,  but  if  there  was  a 
mortgage  upon  the  land,  and  there  was 
enough  personal  property  leA  to  pay  off 
that  mortgage,  the  whole  of  the  perso- 
nalty, instead  of  being  divided  amongst  the 
widow  and  the  children,  could  be  swept 
off  by  the  heir  and  applied  to  the  payment 
of  the  mortgage.  It  was  all  very  well  to 
say  men  could  proride  against  the  conse- 
quence of  this  measure  by  making  their 
wills  ;  but  it  was  perfectly  notorious  that 
a  very  great  prejudice  existed  against  mak- 
ing wills,  which  induced  men  to  postpone 
that  duty.  There  was  scarcely  an  attor- 
ney throughout  the  country  that  could  not 
point  out  cases  of  the  greatest  hardship 
and  suffering  arising  from  the  occasional 
operation  of  the  law  as  it  stood.  If,  then, 
such  a  grievance  existed,  ought  they  not 
to  consider  whether  or  not  the  present  law 
was  just  ?  He  thought  that  no  other  rule 
was  justified  with  regard  to  the  appropria- 
tion of  property,  when  the  owner  had  not 
expressed  any  opinion  on  the  subject,  than 
the  policy  of  division.  Such  was  the  rule 
in  the  courts,  the  rule  of  justice — that 
equality  is  equity.  Some  Gentlemen 
might  anticipate  evil  consequences,  politi- 
cal and  social,  from  such  an  arrangement, 
but  in  America,  where  the  rule  of  equal 
dirision  of  property  in  case  of  intestacy 
existed,  they  did  not  find  any  such  eril 
consequences  had  resulted.  He  could 
assure  the  House  that  he  himself  had  no 
interest  in  the  matter,  for,  though  a  youn- 
ger son,  he  did  not  believe  he  had  any 
chance  of  coming  in  for  property  through 
intestacy.  He  was,  however,  firmly  con- 
vinced that,  if  the  House  would  but  consent 
to  alter  the  law  as  proposed,  they  would  do 
much — ^to  use  a  coarse  metaphorical  ex- 
pression which  had  been  used  on  another 
subject  by  a  great  man  now  no  more — 
"  to  sweeten  ^e  breath"  of  families,  and 
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put  an  end  to  those  bickerings  and  bad 
feelings  that  so  often  subsisted  between  the 
nearest  relations.  For  these  reasons  he 
would  give  the  measure  of  his  hon.  Friend 
the  most  hearty  support ;  and  he  hoped,  if 
the  House  would  not  pass  the  Bill  now, 
that  thej  might  all  live  to  see  the  day 
when  it  would  feel  necessitated  to  do  so. 

Lord  JOHN  RUSSELL:  Sir,  al- 
though  it  is  perfectly  true,  as  my  hon. 
Friend  has  told  the  House,  that  I  am  a 
younger  son — ^and  I  am  by  no  means  dis> 
posed  to  dispute  the  panegyric  he  has 
passed  upon  younger  sons  in  general — yet 
I  am  afraid  I  cannot  promise  him  that  I 
shall  vote  for  the  measure  now  before  us. 
With  respect  to  the  Bill  itself,  I  do  not 
think  my  hon.  Friend  has  argued  the  ques- 
tion quite  fairly  in  confining  himself  to  the 
particular  merits  of  the  measure  itself. 
There  are  two  questions  which  have  to  be 
considered — first,  the  merits  of  the  Bill  it- 
self, if  the  principle  on  which  it  is  founded  is 
not  to  be  carried  any  further ;  and,  second, 
the  principle  itself  involved  in  the  Bill,  which 
I  think  has  been  very  candidly  admitted 
by  those  who  have  spoken  in  its  favour. 
With  respect  to  the  provisions  necessary 
for  cases  of  intestacy,  I  agree  very  much 
with  an  hon.  Friend  of  mine  who  spoke 
from  the  back  benches,  that  the  law  ought 
in  this  respect  to  conform  as  much  as  pos- 
sible to  the  general  rule  which  prevails  in 
families  ;  that  it  ought,  if  you  generally 
find  that  the  possessors  of  land,  rich  or 
poor,  leave  their  land  to  their  eldest  sons, 
to  adopt  that  rule  in  a  case  of  intestacy ; 
that  it  ought,  if,  on  the  contrary,  you  find 
it  to  be  the  general  custom  of  persons 
having  land  in  their  possession  to  leave 
that  land  equally  among  their  children,  to 
adopt  that  rule,  and  do  for  the  parents 
what  they  would  probably  have  done  for 
themselves ;  that,  in  short,  the  rule  of  law 
should  conform  to  what  appears  to  be  the 
rule  with  ordinary  testators.  With  respect, 
however,  to  the  general  fact,  we  all  know 
that,  generally  speaking,  land  is  left  to 
the  eldest  son,  and  left  in  accordance  with 
the  liberty  of  action  which  is  possessed 
more  in  this  country  than  any  other 
country  of  the  world,  in  respect  of  be- 
queathing landed  property  by  will.  Nor 
can  I,  Sir,  admit  the  argument  which  has 
been  used,  not  only  during  the  present 
discussion,  but  likewise  on  the  occasion  of 
the  introduction  of  the  measure — that  it  is 
merely  a  feudal  notion — an  obsolete  notion 
—-that  there  is  no  difference  between  the 
caae  of  land  and  money,  and  that  if  it  be 


the  custom  to  distribute  money  amongst 
several,  so  it  should  be  the  custom  to  dis- 
tribute land.  I  cannot  see  the  force  or 
analogy  of  that  argument ;  for  there  ap- 
pears to  me  to  be  the  greatest  difference 
between  the  two  descriptions  of  property. 
Supposing  a  man  to  have  100^,  and  to 
leave  that,  lOl,  a-piece,  amongst  ten  sons, 
the  State  was  not  prejudiced  by  his  so 
doing — the  State  is  not  interested  in  the 
distribution.  But  if  that  property  of  100^. 
is  in  land,  and  if  that  100^  worth  of  land 
were  to  be  divided  amongst  ten  sons,  the 
case  is  altogether  changed,  for  it  is  evident 
that  very  different  consequences  would  fol- 
low— that  the  property  could  not  be  ma- 
naged as  it  had  been,  and  that  the  State 
might,  therefore,  become  a  sufferer  by  this 
mode  of  distribution  of  the  property.  I 
cannot,  then,  admit  that  we  must  apply 
the  same  principle  to  money  and  land. 
Now,  we  have  been  told  by  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Manchester  and  others,  that  cases 
of  very  great  hardship  often  arise  under 
the  present  law ;  I  own,  however,  I  can- 
not  conceive  a  case  in  which  you  ought  to 
change  the  general  view  of  the  law  be- 
cause of  a  particular  case  of  hardship  ; 
nor  can  I  see,  if  you  do  (lecide  upon  chang- 
ing the  law,  that  you  would  thereby  avoid 
all  cases  of  hardship.  Thus,  suppose  the 
case  of  a  man  who  has  three  sons,  and  but 
a  small  property.  Perhaps,  by  great  eier- 
tion,  and  by  disposing  of  a  portion  of  that 
property,  he  contrives,  after  spending  a 
great  deal  of  money  on  his  education,  to 
have  one  of  them  brought  up  to  the  bar; 
for  another,  by  a  large  outlay  of  his  money, 
he  procures  a  commission  in  the  army  ;  so 
that,  when  the  father  died,  it  might  happen 
that  the  eldest  brother,,  though  inheriting 
a  small  landed  estate,  might  not  be  as  rich 
a  man  as  the  soldier  or  the  lawyer,  the 
former  of  whom  might  have  risen  to  be  a 
general,  and  the  other  have  attained  the 
dignity  of  a  judge.  Would  it  be  fair  in 
such  a  case — the  father  having  made  that 
sacrifice  for  the  younger  sons,  and  placed 
them  in  situations  that  had  become  lucra- 
tive— would  it  be  fair  to  say  that  they 
should  come  in  at  his  death,  and  share  the 
landed  property  left,  in  case  the  father  died 
intestate  ?  And  that  is  a  contingency,  be 
it  remembered,  which  might  happen  to 
any  person,  owing  to  any  of  those  accidents 
to  which  the  life  of  man  is  liable — even  to 
those  who  might  have  the  strongest  inten- 
tion, though  that  intention  had  not,  per- 
haps, been  put  in  execution,  of  providing 
against  such  an  occurrence.     The  right 
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hon.  Gentleman  opposite  (Mr.  Henley)  had 
argued,  and,  be  thought,  justly,  that  this 
Bill  might  have  a  yery  E^erious  effect  with 
regard  to  persons  possessing  yery  small 
properties.  There  were  persons  who  could 
not  produce  any  actual  instrument  showing 
their  title  to  the  property  they  held.  He 
recollected,  at  an  election  in  Deyonshire, 
seeing  a  small  freeholder  yery  indignant 
when  asked  by  the  polling-clerk  if  he  had 
had  his  freehold  more  than  a  year,  '<  More 
than  a  year!**  he  said,  ''ever  since  Wil- 
liam the  Conqueror."  In  the  same  cate- 
gory was  the  cottage  into  which  William 
Rufus  was  taken,  in  the  New  Forest,  which 
was  said  to  be  now  in  tho  possession  of  a 
descendant  of  the  then  possessor.  There 
were  numerous  cases  of  this  kind  in  which 
three  or  four  younger  brothers  might  come 
to  the  eldest  and  say,  "  Prove  to  us  that 
you  have  a  will  under  which  you  suc- 
ceed :  if  you  cannot,  it  is  a  case  of  in- 
testacy, and  we  will  proceed  in  a  court 
of  law  to  obtain  our  property,"  A  poor 
and  ignorant  labourer  thus  addressed  would 
find  it  very  difficult  to  assert  his  right. 
Ppr  my  part,  I  confess  it  seems  to  me 
thati  supposing  the  case  of  three  or  four 
younger  brothers,  who  did  not  possess  the 
merits  of  Lord  Erskine,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, were  rather  idle  and  opposed  to 
work,  it  would  not  be  very  politic  for  this 
House  to  decide  that  such  persons,  in  the 
ease  of  their  father  dying  intestate,  should 
be  entitled  to  share  the  property  equally 
with  their  brother.  Every  Member  who 
bad  supported  the  Bill,  while  he  said  it 
only  applied  to  particular  cases,  went  on  to 
argue  for  very  much  more.  I  wish  now 
to  refer  to  what  was  stated  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  Manchester — namely,  to  the 
case  of  hardship  arising  where  the  land 
comes  to  the  eldest  son,  and  the  person- 
alty in  case  of  intestacy  being  applied 
to  the  payment  of  mortgages,  the  wi- 
dow and  younger  children  are  thus 
left  totally  unprovided  for.  But  if  that 
hardship  was  caused  by  the  provisions  of 
the  present  law,  let  it  be  remedied  by  a 
particular  Bill  applicable  to  all  such  cases 
of  mortgage — and  though  I  do  not  pledge 
myself  that  such  a  Bill  would  be  a  just 
one,  still  it  would  raise  an  entirely  differ- 
ent question  from  that  now  under  considera- 
tion. Now  my  hon.  Friend  (Mr,  Bouverie) 
and  other  hon.  Gentlemen  have  argued 
this  question  upon  general  principles,  and 
have  asked,  are  we  prepared  to  do  what  is 
equitable,  or  continue  to  inflict  hardships 
Ap4  injustice  ?    But  if  you  once  declare 
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that  in  cases  of  intestacy  to  exclude  the 
younger  sons  from  anv  participation  in  the 
landed  property  of  tneir  ftther  is  an  in- 
justice,  what  a  platform  you  immediately 
raise  for  altering  the  whole  law  of  succea* 
sion.  You  declare  at  once  that,  although 
you  do  not  for  the  present  think  fit  to  in- 
terfere with  the  disposition  pf  property 
according  to  the  will  of  a  testator,  giving 
his  landed  property  to  his  eldest  son, 
you  consider  that  he  thereby  commits  an 
injustice,  and  that  such  a  disposition  of 
his  property  is  a  wrongful  one.  Now,  Sir» 
why  ought  you  to  come  to  any  such  coa- 
clusion  of  the  kind — ^for  I  must  consider 
what  my  hon.  Friend  (Mr.  Bouverie)  says 
I  have  no  business  to  consider,  but  which 
I  am,  nevertheless,  forced  to  consider.  Is 
it,  then,  so  unjust  that  the  landed  property 
should  be  given  to  the  eldest  son,  to  the 
exclusion  of  his  brothers  ?  Then  I  come 
to  consider  what  is  for  the  interest  of  the 
State,  what  is  for  the  interest  of  the. com- 
munity, and  accordingly  I  cannot  shut  my 
eyes  to  all  those  consequences  which  the 
hon.  Member  for  West  Surrey  (Mr,  Prum- 
mond)  has  pointed  out — to  those  conse- 
quences which  have  taken  place  in  France 
and  in  some  parts  of  Wales,  where  there 
has  been  a  great  subdivision  of  land.  I 
find  that  Mr.  M'CuUoch  says — though  I 
do  not  take  his  figures  as  conclusive — but 
he  says  that  while  ii^  England  one- third  of 
the  population  cultivates  the  land  in  a  very 
superior  manner — in  France  two-thirds  of 
the  population  cultivate  it  in  a  very  inferior 
manner;  and,  as  a  consequence,  that  in 
England  far  more  capital  and  a  far  greater 
number  of  the  population  are  available  for 
the  pursuits  of  commerce  and  manufac- 
tures. Well,  if  all  that  is  true,  I  believe 
there  would  be  a  great  impolicy  in  any 
law  that  would  load  to  a  subdivision  of  the 
landed  property.  The  intention  of  this 
Bill,  as  avowed  by  its  supporters,  is  to  de- 
clare that  the  present  disposition  of  landed 
property  is  unjust,  and  ought,  at  least  so 
far  as  the  law  can  effect  it,  to  be  abolished- 
My  belief,  Sir,  on  tbe  contrary,  is,  that 
the  greater  subdivision  of  the  landed  pro* 
perty  of  this  country  would  be  most  mis- 
chievous and  injurious  |  and  we  have  the 
effects  of  such  an  arrangement  to  study 
in  the  ease  of  a  neighbouring  country. 
We  have  4he  facts  before  our  eyes  that 
have  been  produced  within  the  last  fifty  or 
sixty  years  in  France;  and,  as  I  anr  nqt 
prepared  to  encounter  sio^ilar  consequences 
on  this  side  of  the  Channel,  I  am  deoided 
on  voting  agaiust  the  Bill  now  before  os. 
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Mb,  V.  SCULLY  thought  t\\e  House 
was  rather  premature  in  entering  on  the 

Suestiop  at  present.  He  himself  could 
iscover  many  reasons  why  landed  property 
should  descend  to  eldest  sons  and  why  it 
should  not  iu  certain  other  cases.  He  he- 
iievedy  however,  that  they  ought  first  to 
have  provided  greater  facilities  for  the 
transfer  and  sale  of  landed  property,  though 
he  should  vote  for  the  Bill,  being  in  favour 
of  one  of  its  provisions — namely,  that 
which  declared  tnat  in  all  cases  of  intes- 
tacy landed  estate,  as  well  as  every  other 
species  of  property,  should  go  through  the 
haqds  of  the  administrator,  and  be  taken 
pnly  on  condition  that  it  was  subject  to  the 
debts  of  the  testator. 

Mr,  PHINN  said,  he  had  placed  his  name 
upon  the  back  of  the  Bill  without  the 
slightest  conception  that  its  consideration 
would  have  been  so  ramified.  He  cou- 
pidered  that  the  simple  proposal  of  this 
Bill  was,  that  the  State  should  adopt  the 
principle  that  land  and  personalty  should 
be  placed  on  the  same  footing,  and  that 
there  should  be  the  same  justice  and  equity 
for  both.  Be  had  often  heard  it  said  that 
lawyers  were  the  great  obstacle  in  that 
House  to  legal  reforms.  He  wished,  at  all 
6700  ts,  as  far  ai|  he  was  personally  con- 
cerned, to  disprove  the  truth  of  that  alle- 
gation. It  had  been  said  that  this  Bill 
proposed  to  abolish  the  law  of  primogeni- 
ture. His  answer  was,  that,  practically 
speaking,  the  law  of  primogeniture  was 
pot  in  existence  in  this  country,  for  at  this 
moment  a  man  might  devise  his  freehold 
land  as  he  pleased.  He  thought  that  this 
Bill  was  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 

Mr.  DISRAELI  said,  he  did  not  wish 
to  ipisrepresent  the  motives  of  the  learned 
Gentleman  who  had  just  addressed  the 
House; — that  learned  Gentleman  was  a 
distinguished  lawyer,  and,  s^^  a  lawryer,  he 
said  that  he  felt  bound  to  support  the  Bill 
which  proposed  to  alter  the  existing  law, 
and  tP  remove  difficuUies  and  inconveni- 
ences which  on  both  sides  of  the  House 
were  admitted.  So  far  as  he  (Mr,  Dis- 
raeli) could  form  an  opinion  upon  the  ques- 
tion, it  was  his  belief,  that  if  this  measure 
became  law,  it  would  very  much  conduce 
to  the  interest  of  lawyers.  He  could  not 
persuade  himself,  so  far  as  he  could  form 
an  opinion  of  the  Bill,  hut  that  the  hou. 
Gentleman  who  had  introduced  the  mea- 
sure to  the  House,  and  who  had  supported 
it  with  such  zeal  and  disinterestedness, 
would  materially  injure  himself  in  his  fu" 
turq  prospects  if  he  spoceed^d  in  bis  object. 
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He  was,  however,  not  disposed  himself  to 
alter  the  law  of  England  in  order  to  meet 
what,  after  all,  was  an  exceptional  case. 
He  thought,  generally  speaking,  that  this 
was  a  safe  principle  to  guide  the  House  in 
their  efforts  to  legislate  for  admitted  evils. 
It  appeared  to  him  that  this  Bill  would 
materially  interfere  with  a  principle  upon 
which  the  whole  of  our  social  system  was 
established.  He  did  not  collect  from  the 
hon,  Member  for  Manchester  (Mr.  Bright), 
in  the  remarks  he  made  in  support  of  the 
Bill,  that  the  instances  of  grievance  and 
inconvenience  to  which  he  described  cer- 
tain of  Her  Majesty's  subjects  as  suffering 
were  at  all  ascribable  to  the  existing  law  ; 
nor  could  he  see  how  the  alteration  sug- 
gested would  meet  the  grievance  of  the 
labouring  man  in  the  county  of  Hertford, 
whose  case  had  been  so  prominently  brought 
forward.  The  hon.  Member  said,  a  labour- 
ing man,  industrious  and  intelligent,  is  un- 
able to  rise  in  the  county  of  Hertford,  be- 
cause there  are  no  small  farms,  and  the 
property  consisting  principally  of  parks, 
he  is  prevented  from  obtainmg  fifteen  acres 
of  land.  Now  he  (Mr,  Disraeli)  would  re- 
mind the  hon.  Member  that  the  size  of 
farms  in  this  country  did  not  depend  upon 
the  tenure  of  land.  Although  the  whole 
of  the  county  of  Hertford  might  be  parcel- 
led out  in  large  estates — which  was  really 
not  the  case — but  even  if  it  were  so,  there 
were  still  sufficient  facilities  for  any  man 
who  was  able  and  was  so  disposed  to  obtain 
a  farm  of  fifteen  acres  to  cultivate.  But 
he  (Mr.  Disraeli)  did  not  see  how  that  ar- 
gument at  all  bore  upon  the  point  before 
the  House.  He  repeated,  that  the  size  of 
farms  did  not  depend  upon  the  tenure  of 
land.  He  knew  of  an  instance  in  the  north 
of  England,  in  which,  in  one  of  the  largest 
estates  in  England,  belonging  to  a  noble- 
man, there  was  uo  farm  so  large  as  300 
acres ;  and  the  greater  number  of  farms 
in  that  county  were  let  at  rents  varying 
from  501,  to  150^  per  annum.  That  estate 
supported  one  of  the  largest  bodies  of 
tenantry  in  the  kingdom  ;  and  he  con- 
tended, that  an  industrious  man  might, 
if  he  pleased,  obtain  any  one  of  the  small 
farms  scattered  over  the  country  with 
facility.  But  even  if  any  difficulties  did 
exist  to  his  attainment  of  such  an  object, 
they  would  not  certainly  be  removed 
by  this  Bill,  or  by  any  subsequent  legis- 
lation which  the  passing  of  this  measure 
might  sanction*  He  thought  that  many 
of  the  observations  made  by  hon.  Mem- 
bers iu  support  of  this  Bill  were  founded 
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upon  false  notions ;  and,  although  the 
noble  Lord  had  to  a  certain  degree  re- 
plied to  those  observations,  thej  had  not, 
he  (Mr.  Disraeli)  thought,  been  sufficientlj 
dwelt  upon.  It  might  be  the  opinion  of 
some  hon.  Gentlemen  that  there  ought  not 
to  be  any  difference  in  the  law  between 
real  and  personal  property.  That  was  in 
itself  a  fair  subject  for  discussion.  He 
confessed  that  he  himself  had  a  very  strong 
opinion  upon  it.  He  thought  that  there 
ought  to  be  a  difference  recognised  between 
real  and  personal  property.  But  one  thing 
was  quite  clear — that  the  law  of  England 
does  acknowledge  such  a  difference.  The 
whole  of  our  social  system  was  built  upon 
that  difference,  and  the  institutions  of  this 
country  mainly  depended  upon  the  recog- 
nition of  .that  principle.  The  difference 
depended  upon  many  reasons ;  but  there 
was  one  of  the  many  reasons  which  should 
not  be  forgotten.  The  tenure  of  real  pro- 
perty— the  tenure  of  land — in  this  coun- 
try was  invested  with  many  and  important 
duties.  If,  then,  they  chose  to  invest  real 
property  with  the  performance  of  important 
duties,  they  immediately  marked  it  out  as 
different  from  other  property  which  was 
exempt  from  the  performance  of  such  du- 
ties. It  was  impossible  not  to  see  that  in 
this  country  there  was  a  difference  between 
landed  and  personal  property.  In  the  first 
place,  one  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament 
was  founded  mainly,  if  not  entirely,  upon 
property  in  land.  In  the  second,  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice  in  this  country  was 
mainly  dependent  upon  the  land.  Even 
the  defences  of  the  country  were  in  a  great 
degree  dependent  upon  the  land.  He  should 


tion  that  assertion ;  or  that  it  was  to  their 
influence  that  France  and  the  world  were 
indebted  for  the  able  government  which  at 
present  existed  in  that  country.  There 
were,  however,  some  things  to  be  valued 
besides  peace  and  order.  France  might 
now  boast  that  it  was  through  the  in- 
fluence of  that  numerous  and  conservative 
proprietary  she  was  now  governed  by  that 
eminent  man,  who  had  been  summoned, 
upon  an  emergency  and  at  a  time  of  public 
disturbance,  to  establish  order — that  he  had 
succeeded  in  this  object,  and  that  he  was 
now  exercising  the  power  with  which  he 
had  been  invested  with  great  moderatioD, 
infinite  prudence,  and  distinguished  ability. 
He  did  no^  mean  for  a  moment  to  deny 
this,  but  he  would  repeat  his  observation, 
that  there  was  something  besides  peace  and 
order  for  the  English  Parliament  and  the 
English  people  to  consider.  He  wanted  to 
know  whether  theVe  was  not  such  a  thing 
as  public  liberty  also  to  be  considered  ?  He 
wanted  to  know,  also,  how  that  public  li- 
berty was  to  be  maintained  in  an  ancient 
and  European  country,  unless  we  had  large 
landed  properties  to  rally  round  ?  In  his 
opinion  this  country  had  been  mainly  in- 
debted to  the  tenure  of  land  for  the  freedom 
it  enjoyed.  He  believed  that  tenure  to  be 
one  of  the  main  causes,  not  only  of  the 
freedom  which  the  country  enjoyed,  but  of 
the  order  which  was  combined  with  that 
freedom.  Slight  as  the  subject  now  before 
the  House  might  appear,  it  necessarily  led 
to  the  consideration  of  the  tenure  of  land, 
and,  if  pursued  in  the  spirit  in  which  it 
had  been  brought  forward,  it  might  lead  to 
great  alterations  in  that  tenure,  and  these 


like  to  know  how  the  country  could  have  '  alterations  would  necessitate  a  considerable 
raised  100,000  men  for  the  militia  within  {  partition.     Believing  that  that  partition  of 


the  last  twelve  months,  as  we  had  done,  if 
we  had  not  enjoyed  that  territorial  consti- 
tution which  he  had  heard  so  often  sneered 
at.  It  was,  no  doubt,  much  more  conve- 
nient to  argue  this  question  without  refe- 
rence to  other  countries  ;  but  we  should  not 
be  profiting  by  the  experience  of  our  fellow- 
men  if  we  were  not  more  or  less  influenced 
by  the  example  which  the  present  con- 
dition of  the  world  afforded  to  us.  The 
tenure  of  land  in  France  had  for  a  very 
long  time  engaged  the  attention  of  grave 
politicians.  Great  political  consequences 
had  resulted  from  the  changes  in  that 
tenure.  The  hon.  Member  fbr  Pomfret 
(Mr.  M.  Milnes)  had  told  the  House  that 
there  were  in  France  5,500,000  proprietors 
of  land,  and  that  they  were  essentially 
--n^ervative.    He  was  not  going  to  ques- 
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land  would  be  injurious  to  the  character  of 
the  country — to  the  order  and  liberty  com- 
bined which  the  country  at  present  enjoyed 
— and  that  it  would  tend  to  lower  the  posi- 
tion of  England  altogether,  he  must  give 
the  Bill  his  decided  opposition,  looking  to  it 
as  the  first  step  in  a  series  of  changes  the 
result  of  which  would  bo  injurious  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  whole  community. 

Mr.  LOCKE  KING,  m  reply,  said  the 
objections  to  the  Bill  were  chiefly  founded 
upon  prejudice  and  not  upon  fact.  He 
felt  confident  that  the  measure  was  just  in 
itself,  and  that  sooner  or  later  the  noble 
Lord  would  accept  the  proposition  in  the 
same  way  that  he  adopted  the  suggestion 
for  the  extension  of  the  franchise  in  coun- 
ties. The  case  of  France  was  quite  dis- 
tinct from  that  of  this  country,  for  in 
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France  the  law  was  compulsory,  and  a 
person  had  only  a  limited  power  in  making 
his  will.  His  Bill  would  only  work  in 
cases  of  intestacy.  Ho  would  put  it  to  the 
opponents  of  the  Bill  whether,  in  the  event 
of  a  person  possessed  entirely  of  landed 
property  dying  without  a  will,  it  would  not 
be  better  that  there  should  be  compara- 
tively a  little  suffering  on  the  part  of  the 
eldest  child — his  suffering  consisting  of 
his  only  sharing  equally  with  his  brothers 
and  sisters — rather  than  that  all  the  rest 
of  the  family  should  be  left  destitute  and 
become  beggars.  The  measure  would  not 
in  any  way  interfere  with  the  powers  and 
privileges  of  any  person,  because  a  man 
would  still  have  the  power  of  making  a 
disposition  of  his  property.  It  would  not 
in  any  way  affect  the  owners  of  great 
estates,  because  they  were  generally  so 
settled  that  it  was  of  little  consequence 
whether  the  possessor  executed  a  will  or 
not ;  but  such  a  measure  would  confer 
most  important  benefits  on  the  middle 
classes.  He  did  not  think  it  was  at 
all  likely  that  the  effect  of  his  Bill  would 
be  to  divide  the  land  into  small  portions  ; 
and  if  it  did,  he  did  not  see  that  any  in- 
convenient results  would  follow  the  divi- 
sion ;  for  if  it  should  be  a  small  property 
the  good  sense  of  a  family  would  direct  it 
to  be  sold  in  the  same  way  as  a  leasehold 
bouse  was  disposed  of,  and  the  amount 
realised  would  then  be  divided  amongst 
them.  This  measure  had  been  described 
by  Lord  Campbell  as  insidious,  and  as 
having  a  tendency  to  endanger  the  House 
of  Lords.  He  regretted  to  find  so  eminent 
a  Judge  describing  an  act  of  justice  as  in- 
sidious, and  still  more  that  it  should  be 
considered  dangerous  to  the  House  of 
Lords — because  that  was  an  admission  that 
the  House  of  Lords  was  supported  by  in- 
justice. Lord  Brougham,  too,  had  thought 
proper  to  abuse  his  proposal,  although,  in 
1846,  that  noble  and  learned  Lord  pub- 
lished a  pamphlet  in  which  he  condemned 
the  law  of  primogeniture,  and  spoke  of 
the  law  of  entail  as  an  abuse  of  that  law. 
It  should  be  remembered  that  we  liveH  in 
democratic  times,  and  that  it  would  no 
longer  do  to  legislate  for  a  few  families  or 
a  few  members  of  families.  He  was  sur- 
prised, too,  that  the  Government  should  op- 
pose the  Bill,  after  they  had  sanctioned  its 
principle  by  applying  the  probate  duty  to 
land.  He  trusted  the  present  system 
would  no  longer  be  upheld  by  prejudice, 
as  it  had  ceased  to  be  upheld  by  argument. 
It  wa3  0aid  that  tho  9ystem  gavQ  great 


support  to  the  Government  of  the  country ; 
but  the  Government  must  look  for  support 
elsewhere,  and  this  they  could  obtain  only 
by  giving  equal  laws  and  justice  to  all 
classes. 

Question  put,  '*  That  the  word  *  now  ' 
stand  part  of  the  question." 

The  House  divided  : — Ayes  82  ;  Noes 
203:  Majority  121. 

List  of  the  Ayes. 


Adair,  IT.  E. 
Alcock,  T. 
Anderson,  Sir  J. 
Barnes,  T. 
Bass,  M.  T. 
Bell,  J. 
Biggs,  W. 

Bouverie,  hon.  E.  P. 
Brady,  J. 
Brotherton,  J. 
Butler,  C.  S. 
Challis,  Mr.  Aid. 
Chambers,  M. 
Cobden,  R. 
Cowan,  C. 
Crauftird,  E.  H.  J. 
Crossley,  F. 
Devereux,  J.  T. 
Duffy,  C.  G. 
Duncan,  G. 
Duncombe,  T. 
Dunlop,  A.  M. 
Evans,  Sir  De  L. 
Pagan,  W. 
Feilden,  M.  J. 
Fergus,  J. 
Ferguson,  J. 
Fitzgerald,  J.  D. 
Forster,  C. 
Fox,  W.  J. 
Goderich,  Visct.  . 
Goodman,  Sir  G. 
Gi*eene,  J. 
Gregson,  S. 
Hadaeld,  G. 
Hall,  Sir  B. 
Hastie,  A. 
Heywood,  J. 
Ileyworth,  L. 
Hutchins,  E,  J. 
Hutt,  W. 
Kennedy,  T, 
Kershaw,  J. 

List  of 

Acland,  Sir  T.  D. 
A'Court,  C.  H.  W, 
Arbuthnott,  hon.  Gen. 
Arkwright,  G. 
Ball,  E. 

Bankes,  rt.  hon.  G. 
Baring,  rt.  hn.  Sir  F.  T 
Bentinck,  G.  W.  P. 
Berkeley,  G.  L.  G. 
Blair,  Col. 
Boldero,  Col. 
Booth,  Sir  R.  G. 
Bramston,  T.  W. 
Brogkmap,  £.  D, 


Langton,  H.  G. 
Laslett,  W. 
Lee,  W. 
Lucas,  F. 
M'Cann,  J. 
Magulre,  J.  F. 
Massey,  W.  N. 
Miall,  E. 
Milncs,  R.  M. 
Mitchell,  T.  A. 
Mofiatt,  G. 
Morris,  D. 
Mnrrough,  J,  P; 
O'Connell,  J. 
Pechell,  Sir  G.  B, 
Pellatt,  A. 
Phinn,  T. 
Pilkington,  J. 
Potter,  R. 
Power,  N. 
Ricardo,  J.  L. 
Richardson,  J.  J. 
Robartes,  T.  J.  A. 
Roebuck,  J.  A. 
Soholefield,  W. 
Scobell,  Capt. 
Scully,  F. 
Scully,  V. 
Shafto,  R.  D. 
Shelley,  Sir  J.  V. 
Smith,  J.  B. 
Strickland,  Sir  G. 
Thicknesse,  R.  A. 
Thompson,  G. 
Thomely,  T. 
Walmsley,  Sir  J.  1 
"Wilkinson,  W.  A. 
Willcox,  B.  M. 
WilUams,  W. 

TELLKI18. 

King,  P.  J.  L. 
Bright,  J. 

the  Noes. 

Buck,  L.  W. 
Buckley,  Gen. 
Butt,  G.  M. 
Byng,  hon.  G.  H.  C. 
Campbell,  Sir  A.  L 
Castlerosso,  Visot. 
,     Cavendish,  hon.  G. 
Cayley,  E.  S. 
Chaplin,  W.  J. 
Child,  S. 

Gholmondeley,  Lord  H. 
Clifford,  II.  M. 
Clinton,  Lord  C.  P. 
Cobbold,  J.  C. 
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Cookburn,  Sir  A.  J.  £. 
Cooks,  T.  S. 
ColeS)  H.  B. 
Oolvile,  G.  R. 
Gompton,  H.  C. 
Growder,  R.  B. 
Dalkeith,  Earl  of 
DalrympIOy  Visct. 
Bavies,  D.  A.  S« 
Davison,  R. 
Dent,  J.  D. 
Dering,  Sir  E. 
Disraeli,  rt.  hon.  B. 
Divett,  £. 
Drummond,  H. 
Duckworth,  SirJ.T.B. 
Duff,  G.  S. 
Duff,  J. 
Dundas,  G. 
D^undas,  F* 
Dunne,  Col. 
East,  Sir  J.  B. 
Egerton,  W.  T. 
Egerton,  E.  0. 
Elcho,  Lord 
Elliot,  hon.  J.  E. 
Emlyn,  Visct. 
Evelyn,  W.  J* 
Ferguson,  Sir  R. 
Fitzgerald,  W.  R.  S« 
Fitzwilliam,  hon.  G.  W. 
Forbes,  W. 
Forster,  J. 
Fortesoue,  C.  S. 
Freestun,  Col. 
French,  F. 
Frewen,  C.  H. 
Fuller,  A.  E. 
Gladstone,  rti  hon.  W. 
Gladstone,  Capt. 
Goddard,  A.  L. 
Gooch,  Sir  E.  S. 
Goold,  W. 
Gore,  W.  0. 
Goulbum,  rt.  hoti.  H. 
Grace,  0.  D.  G. 
Graham,  Lord  M.  Wt 
Greaves,  E. 
Greene,  T. 
Grogan,  E. 
Ilalford,  Sir  H. 
Halsey,  T.  P. 
Hamilton,  Lord  C. 
Hamilton,  G.  A. 
Hamilton,  J.  II. 
Hanbury,  hon.  C.  S.  B. 
Hankey,  T. 
Harcourt,  Col. 
Hayter,  rt.  hon.  W.  G. 
Headlam,  T.  E. 
Heathcote,  Sir  G.  J. 
Hcathcote,  G.  U. 
Heathcote,  Sir  W* 
Honeage,  G.  F. 
Henley,  rt.  hon.  J.  W. 
Herbert,  H.  A. 
Herbert,  rt.  hon.  S. 
Herbert,  Sir  T. 
Hervey,  Lord  A. 
HUdyard,  R.  C. 
HorsfeU,  T.  B. 
'ighes,  W.  B. 
□10;  W.  F. 


Ingham,  R. 
Irton,  S. 
Jermyn,  Earl 
Johnstone,  J. 
Jolliffe,  Sir  W.  G.  H. 
KendaU, N. 
Keogh,  W. 
KnatohbuU)  W.  F. 
Knox,  hon.  Wi  S. 
Langston,  J.  H. 
Langton,  W.  G.. 
Lennox,  Lord  A.  F. 
Lewis,  rt.  hon.  Sir  T.  F. 
Liddell,  H.  G. 
LiddeU,  hon.  H.  T. 
Lisburne,  Earl  of 
Lockhart,  A.  E. 
Lockhart,  W. 
Lovaine,  Lord 
Lowther,  Capt. 
Luce,  T. 

Lytton,  Sir  G.  E.  L.  B. 
Macartney,  Gk 
Mackie,  J. 
Mackinnon,  W.  Ai 
MacGregor,  J. 
Maddock,  Sir  H. 
MandevlUe,  Visot. 
Manners,  Lord  J» 
Matheson,  A. 
Maule,  hon.  Col. 
Milner,  W.  M.  E. 
Michell,  W. 

Moles  worth,  rt.hn.6irW. 
Monck,  Visot. 
Moody,  C.  A. 
Mostyn,  hon.  E.  Mi  L. 
Mowbray,  J.  R, 
Mulgrave,  Earl  of 
Mundy,  W. 
Napier,  rt.  hon.  J. 
Norreys,  Lord 
North,  Col. 
Oakes,  J,  H*  P. 
O'Connell,  D. 
Ossulston,  Lord 
Otway,  A.  J. 
Packe,  C.  W. 
Palmer,  R. 
Palmerston,  Visot. 
Patten,  J.  W. 
Peel,  Col. 
Percy,  hon,  J.  W. 
Portal,  M. 
Powlett,  Lord  W. 
Price,  Sir  R. 
Pugh,  D. 
Repton,  G.  W.  J. 
Ricardo,  0. 
Rice,  E.  R. 
Robertson,  P.  F. 
Rushout,  Col. 
Russell,  Lord  J. 
Sawlo,  C.  B.  G. 
Soott,  hon.  F. 
Seymer,  H.  K. 
Seymour,  Lord 
Sibthorp,  Col. 
Smijth,  Sir  W. 
Smollett,  A. 
Sotheron,  T.  H.  S. 
Stafford,  A. 
Stanhope,  J,  B. 


Stanley,  Lord 
Stanley,  holi.  W.  0. 
Starkie,  Le  Q.  N. 
Stirling,  W. 
Taylor,  Col. 
Vance,  J, 
Vernon,  G.  E.  H. 
Waddington,  H.  8. 
Waloott,  Adm. 
Walpole,  rt.  hon.  S.  H. 
Walsh,  Sir  J.  B. 
Walter,  J. 
Watkins,  Col.  L. 
Wells,  W. 
West,  F.  R. 
Whatman,  J. 


Whitbread,  S. 
Whitmord,  H. 
Wickham,  H.  W. 
Willoughby,  Sir  H. 
Wilson,  J* 

Winnington,  Sir  t,  E. 
Wise,  A. 

Wood,  rt.  hon.  Sir  C. 
Wrightson,  W.  B. 
Wyndham,  Gen. 
Wynne,  W.  W.  E. 
Wyvill,  M. 
Tottng,  rt.  hob.  Sir  J. 

TBLUEBS. 

Thesiger,  Sir  F. 
Pakington,  Sir  J. 


Words  added;  Main  question,  as  amdiid'* 
ed,  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Second  reading  jput  o^for  sit  rndtithfl. 

ABSCONDING  DEBTORS  (IRELAND)  BILL. 

Order  fot*  Second  Reading  read. 

Mr.  DAVISON,  in  moving  the  secoiid 
reading  of  this  Bill,  said  that  the  ohject  of 
it  was  to  give  facilities  to  creditors  Upon 
making  their  affidavits  to  recover  their 
claims  against  absconding  debtors.  Powei* 
was  also  given  to  the  dehtor,  in  a  case  of 
disputed  claim,  to  put  in  bail,  and  to  have 
the  matter  tried  before  the  ordinary  tribu- 
nals of  the  country.  The  measure  was 
similar  to  the  one  that  had  passed  for 
England.  He  believed  that  the  Govern- 
ment was  favourable  to  the  passing  of  the 
Bill,  and  that  there  would  be  no  opposition 
offered  to  it. 

Motion  made  and  Question  proposed, 
"  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  Second 
Time." 

Mr.  keogh  said,  that  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Belfast  had  mentioned  the  subject 
to  him,  and  he  saw  no  objection  to  the 
principle  of  the  Bill,  and  he  thought  it  a 
measure  that  ought  to  receive  general 
assent.  There  might  be  some  objections 
urged  against  the  details,  which  of  course 
could  be  discussed  in  Committee. 

Mr.  J.  O'GONNELL  recommended 
the  hon.  Member  for  Belfast  not  to  press 
it  forward  at  that  advanced  hour  of  the 
day,  as  it  was  impossible  it  could  pass  be* 
fore  six  o*clock,  there  being  considerable 
opposition  to  it,  for,  notwithstanding  what 
the  hon>  and  learned  Gentleman  had  said, 
in  many  parts  of  Ireland  there  existed  a 
great  disapprobation  of  it. 

Mr.  BRADY  said,  that  he  had  many 
objections  to  the  Bill.  Although  he  agreed 
in  the  general  principle  of  it,  he  thought 
that  there  were  clauses  in  it  which  might  be 
brought  to  work  most  injuriouslr  upon  a 
country  like  Ireland,      lie  could  under- 
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stand  how  a  large  oommercial  dommunity 
like  what  thej  had  in  England  should  re- 
gard such  a  measure  with  favour  ;  hut  in 
Ireland  the  case  was  altogether  different. 
In  the  large  towns  in  England,  such  as 
London^  Bristol,  Lirerpool,  and  Man- 
chester, no  one  knew  his  neighbour ;  but 
in  Ireland  the  circumstances  of  every  man 
were  known  or  might  be  easily  ascertained. 
Great  political  excitement  often  prevailed 
in  Ireland,  and  he  saw  by  this  Bill,  that  it 
might  be  converted  into  a  dangerous  po- 
litical instrument  at  such  a  moment.  But 
that  was  not  the  reason  why  he  opposed 
this  Bill ;  he  opposed  it  because  in  one  of 
its  clauses  it  provided  that  an  individual 
alleged  to  be  a  debtor,  and  about  to  ab- 
scond, might  be  arrested  under  a  warranty 
and  that,  having  been  kept  in  prison  for 
a  period  of  three  or  four  days,  he  might 
then  be  discharged  from  custody  if  the 
other  provisions  of  the  law  had  not  been 
carried  out  by  the  supposed  creditor.  Now 
he  was  not  an  advocate  for  the  cause  of 
absconding  debtors;  but  under  this  Bill 
an  innocent  individual  might  be  aiTCsted 
and  imprisoned  for  three  or  four  days,  and 
when  discharged  after  suffering  all  this 
inconvenience  he  had  no  sufficient  remedy 
against  the  wrong-doer.  He  had  no  re- 
medy, except  by  a  civil  process — he  could 
either  take  an  action  for  damages,  or  pro- 
ceed by  a  criminal  prosecution  against 
the  plaintiff  in  the  first  instance.  Now, 
a  man  about  to  leave  for  Australia  might 
be  most  unjustly  arrested  and  imprisoned  ; 
he  would  be  compelled  either  to  lose  his 
passage  to  Australia  in  order  to  obtain 
legal  compensation  for  the  injury  that  was 
done  to  him,  or  to  submit  to  the  injustice. 
He  thought  that  proper  protection  ought 
to  be  given  to  all  persons,  and  that  the 
man  who  applied  for  a  warrant  ought  to  be 
obliged  in  the  first  instance  to  enter  into 
a  bond  for  twice  the  amount  of  his  claim 
as  a  guarantee  of  the  bond  Jide  nature  of 
his  proceedings.  He  was  anxious  to  pro- 
tect the  fair  creditor  as  well  as  the  debtor, 
but  being  the  advocate  of  human  liberty 
he  could  not  assent  to  the  passing  of  a 
measure  which  might  be  made  the  instru- 
ment of  injustice  and  of  the  gratification 
of  political  or  personal  revenge.  He  begged 
to  move  that  the  Bill  be  read  a  second 
time  on  that  day  six  months. 

Amendment  proposed,  to  leave  out  the 
word  ••  now,"  and  at  the  end  of  the  Ques- 
tion to  add  the  words  "  upon  this  day  six 
months." 


Question  proposed^  "That  the  WOrd 
<  now'  stand  part  of  the  Question." 

Mr.  LUCAS  observed,  that  no  state« 
ment  had  been  made  to  the  House  in  proof 
of  the  insufficiency  of  the  existing  law  in 
Ireland,  and  to  show  the  necessity  of  the 
present  measure.  That  measure  came 
before  them  under  very  pe6uliar  clrcum* 
stancesi  Originally  it  was  the  Bill  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  the 
University  of  Dublin  (Mr.  Napier)«  but  it 
now  appeared  as  the  Bill  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Belfast  (Mr.  Davison).  Ori- 
ginally, he  believed  it  formed  part  of  the 
scheme  of  land  reform,  but  now  it  came 
before  the  House  as  a  measure  peculiarly 
interesting  to  the  commercial  community 
of  Ireland.  He  (Mr.  Lucas)  believed  it 
was  intended  to  operate  more  upon  the 
agricultural  than  upon  the  commercial 
classes,  and,  looking  at  it  in  that  light, 
he  must  offer  very  great  objection  to  the 
Bill.  All  legislation  with  respect  to  the 
tenant  had,  as  far  as  this  House  was  con- 
cerned, been  suspended  until,  at  all  events, 
the  end  of  the  Session;  but  no#  there 
came  before  them  a  Bill  giving  additional 
power  to  the  landlord  to  recover  his  rents. 
He  believed  that  no  such  powers  as  those 
sought  to  be  conferred  by  the  Bill  Were 
necessary. 

Mr.  NAPIER  denied  that  thift  measure 
had  anything  whatever  to  do  With  the 
Landlord  and  Tenant  Bills.  It  had  been 
brought  forward  last  Session,  at  the  in- 
stance of  the  Chambei's  of  Commerce  at 
Dublin  and  Belfast,  which  had  spoken 
strongly  as  to  the  necessity  of  some 
change  in  the  existing  law,  and  Of  the 
advantage  that  would  accrue  to  the  com« 
mercial  interest  of  Ireland,  from  having 
the  law  in  that  country  assimilated  to  the 
law  which  existed  in  England ;  and,  as 
there  were  a  good  many  English  creditors 
in  Ireland,  he  thought  that  they  had  as 
much  reason  for  having  effectual  redress 
against  their  debtors  in  that  country  ad 
they  had  in  England.  The  Bill  had  been 
submitted  to  some  of  the  Judges,  as  well 
as  to  persons  conversant  with  Ireland,  all 
of  whom  substantially  approved  it :  in 
consequence,  however,  of  the  pressure  of 
public  business,  and  the  difficulty  of  car^ 
rying  it  through  Parliament  on  that  occa- 
sion, a  postponement  was  determined  on. 
The  machinery  of  the  Bill  was  the  same 
as  that  which  was  in  operation  here,  and 
he  trusted  the  measure  would  receive  the 
sanetion  of  the  House. 
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Mr.  J.  D.  FITZGERALD,  having  no 
sympathy  with  absconding  debtors,  whe< 
they  belonged  to  the  agricultural  or  to  the 
manufacturing  classes,  would  support  the 
principles  of  this  Bill,  and  give  his  vote 
for  the  second  reading.  The  Bill  was 
merely  a  rescript  of  the  law  now  in  force 
in  England. 

Mr.  M.  GUAMBERS  feared,  from 
what  he  could  gather  from  the  Bill,  that  it 
was  intended  to  make  the  law,  as  regarded 
the  arrest  of  debtors,  much  more  strict  in 
Ireland  than  in  England.  There  was  no 
law  in  England  which  enabled  a  creditor 
to  go  before  a  mayor  of  a  corporation  or  a 
commissioner  of  bankruptcy,  and,  by  mak- 
ing affidavit  that  he  believed  his  debtor  was 
about  to  abscond,  obtain  an  order  for  his 
arrest.  On  the  contrary,  ho  was  obliged 
to  make  an  affidavit  before  one  of  the 
Judges  of  the  Superior  Courts,  before  he 
could  obtain  such  a  warrant.  He  did  not 
think  that  it  was  necessary  to  increase  the 
power  of  arresting  debtors,  even  upon  a 
writ  of  judgment,  far  less  upon  mesne 
process ;  as,  by  doing  so,  facility  would  be 
afforded  for  making  away  with  persons  at 
election  times  by  means  of  false  affidavits. 
He  objected,  also,  to  put  it  within  the 
power  of  Commissioners  or  other  persons 
— perhaps  not  properly  qualified — to  give 
their  opinion  as  to  the  merits  of  the  cause 
which  a  creditor  might  have  for  believing 
that  his  debtor  was  about  to  abscond  ;  for 
it  was  very  frequently  found  to  be  a  most 
critical  question  to  decide  what  was  suffi- 
cient probable  cause  to  justify  a  Judge  in 
making  an  order  for  arrest.  The  principle 
of  the  measure  appeared  to  him  to  dele- 
gate power  to  persons  who  might  be  in- 
competent to  exercise  that  power,  and  he 
did  not  see  why  it  was  not  just  as  neces- 
sary in  Ireland  as  it  was  in  England,  that 
creditors  should  make  application  to  a 
Judge  if  they  wished  to  obtain  the  arrest 
of  a  debtor  whom  they  believed  to  be  about 
to  abscond.  Creditors  ought  to  take  the 
trouble,  in  such  cases,  to  go  up  to  the  me- 
tropolis and  make  affidavit  before  a  Judge, 
as  was  the  case  in  this  country. 

Mr.  KEOGII  said,  he  could  assure  the 
hon.  Gentleman  who  had  just  sat  down, 
that  the  measure  did  not  give  more  power 
to  arrest  debtors  in  Ireland  than  existed  in 
England,  or  it  would  never  have  received 
bis  assent.  The  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man appeared  to  be  under  a  misapprehen- 
sion as  to  the  power  which  existed  in  this 
country  for  the  arrest  of  absconding  debt- 


ors. The  present  measure,  so  far  from 
making  the  law  more  stringent  in  Ireland 
than  in  England,  if  anything,  rather  limit- 
ed its  power,  although,  with  that  excep- 
tion, it  was  almost  a  transcript  of  the  Act 
which  had  been  passed  for  this  country. 
By  the  Act  passed  in  1851,  intituled  "  an 
Act  to  facilitate  the  more  speedy  Arrest  of 
Absconding  Debtors,*'  any  Commissioner 
of  the  Court  of  Bankruptcy,  of  whom  there 
were  fifteen  or  sixteen  throughout  Eng- 
land, or  any  Judge  of  a  County  Court,  ex- 
cept in  the  counties  of  Middlesex  and  Sur- 
rey, was  authorised  to  make  an  order  for 
the  arrest  of  any  absconding  debtor,  upon 
affidavit  being  made  to  him  by  the  cre- 
ditor ;  but  tho  present  measure  only  gave 
that  power  to  a  Judge,  or  to  the  mayor 
or  recorder  of  any  corporate  town,  so  that 
in  reality  the  Bill  would  have  a  more 
limited  operation  than  the  Act  in  force  in 
this  country.  If  any  alteration  on  these 
points  should  be  thought  necessary,  it 
could  be  considered  in  Committee — they 
did  not  affect  the  principle  of  the  Bill — 
and  he  thought  that  good  reason  had  been 
assigned  for  the  introduction  of  the  present 
measure. 

Mr.  KERSHAW  supported  the  second 
reading  of  the  Bill,j  which  appeared  to 
him  to  be  a  necessary  and  proper  mea- 
sure. 

Mr.  DAVISON,  as  tho  Member  who 
had  charge  of  the  Bill,  said  he  had  intro- 
duced it  solely  at  the  request  of  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerco  at  Belfast,  who  felt  that 
tho  existing  law  was  inadequate  to  the  cir- 
cumstances which  had  arisen  out  of  the 
extensive  emigration  from  that  country. 
If  tho  creditor  had  to  go,  say,  from  Belfast 
to  Dublin  for  a  warrant,  some  days  would 
necessarily  elapse,  the  absconding  debtor 
would  in  the  interval  be  on  board  ship,  and 
the  debt  be  lost.  This  had  been  largely 
experienced  by  the  commercial  classes  in 
Belfast,  and  it  was  to  meet  that  state  of 
things  that  he  (Mr.  Davison)  had  brought 
tho  measure  forward. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  approved  of  the  Bill 
so  far  as  it  concerned  the  commercial  in- 
terest of  Ireland,  but  feared  that  its  opera- 
tion would  be  most  injurious  in  the  agri- 
cultural parts  of  that  country,  so  long  as 
tho  great  debtor  and  creditor  account  be- 
tween landlord  and  tenant  remained  unad- 
justed. 

Mr.  BRADY  consented  to  withdraw  his 
Amendment. 

Amcndmcnti  by  leavCi  mthdrawtu 
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Main  Question  put,  and  agreed  to 
BiU  read  2^. 

WATS  AND  MEANS— ISSUE  OF  EXCHE- 
QUER BILLS. 

Mr.  BOUYERIE  reported  the  Resolu- 
tion  agreed  to  in  Committee  of  Ways  and 
Means — 

"  That,  towards  making  good  the  Supply  grant- 
ed to /Her  Majesty  the  Commissioners  of  Her 
Majesty's  Treasury  shall  be  authorised  to  raise 
any  sum  of  money,  not  exceeding  1,750,000^. 
sterling,  by  the  issue  of  Exchequer  Bills." 

Sir  henry  WILLOUGHBY  asked 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  if  he  were 
correct  in  understanding  him  to  have  said 
in  his  speech  on  Monday  last,  that,  in  ease 
this  amount  of  Exchequer  hills  were  issued, 
the  unfunded  debt  chargeable  on  the  aids 
for  next  year  would  be  17,740,000^.,  or 
thereabouts  ?  Also,  whether  480,000^.  in 
Exchequer  bills  had  not  been  converted 
into  Exchequer  bonds,  1,300,000^.  in  Ex- 
chequer Bills  caucelled,  and  1,200,0002. 
converted  into  3  per  cent  Stock? 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER t  As  far  as  I  understand  the  ques- 
tions of  the  hon.  Baronet,  they  are  best 
answered  bj  reference  to  the  returns  which 
have  been  presented  to  the  House.  The 
hon.  Baronet  is,  however,  substantially 
right  in  the  statement  he  has  made.  By 
the  addition  of  the  1,750,0002.  Exchequer 
bills,  and  in  consequence  of  the  conversion 
of  a  certain  portion  of  Exchequer  bills  into 
Exchequer  bonds,  and  purchases  made  by 
the  National  Debt  Commissioners,  partially 
from  the  sinking  fund,  but  chiefly  from  the 
monies  received  by  them  on  account  of  the 
savings  banks,  the  total  amount  of  the 
unfunded  debt  would  be  17,740,0002.,  a 
sum  which,  as  I  stated  the  other  night, 
is  within  a  few  thousand  pounds  of  the 
amount  at  which  it  stood  twelve  months 
ago.  I  am  anxious  on  this  occasion  to  re- 
fer to  a  matter  of  fact,  on  which  there  was 
some  difference  of  opinion  between  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  opposite  (Mr.  Dis- 
raeli) and  myself  on  a  former  evening. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  was  understood 
by  me  to  say,  that  there  had  been  a  loss 
to  the  extent,  I  think,  of  39,0002.  or 
36,0002.,  upon  the  interest  payable  on 
Exchequer  bills  this  year  as  compared  with 
last  year.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
founded  his  statement  upon  a  return  for 
which  he  himself  had  moved,  and  which  I 
do  not  think  bore  out  that  statement.  I 
made  a  statement  of  a  different  kind  found- 
ing myself  on  information  which  I  had  ac- 
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quired  in  a  different  form,  and  which  led 
me  to  a  different  conclusion.  But,  as  far 
as  the  return  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
goes,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  how  he  has  ex- 
tracted from  it  that  result.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  was  right  in  saying — though  I 
had  not  examined  the  return  minutely  at 
the  time — that  that  return  included  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  rate  of  interest  which  took  place 
on  the  10th  of  June,  1852.  But  that  was 
a  separate  transaction  from  the  reduction 
which  was  effected  last  year.  That  ought, 
therefore,  to  be  struck  out  of  the  return 
altogether,  for  the  purpose  of  comparing 
the  profit  and  loss ;  and  after  he  has  struck 
that  out  of  the  return,  I  am  not  quite 
aware  how  he  can  substantiate  the  asser- 
tion he  has  made.  That,  however,  is  no 
concern  of  mine.  What  I  am  concerned 
to  do  is  to  support  the  assertion  I  myself 
made.  That  statement  was  not  made 
with  the  view  of  taking  credit  for  a  saving 
to  the  country,  for  that  depends  upon  mat- 
ters of  account  which  were  not  then  in 
question.  What  I  stated  was  this — that, 
notwithstanding  the  great  increase  in  the 
rate  of  interest  on  Exchequer  bills,  which 
took  place  in  the  autumn  of  last  year  in 
consequence  of  the  state  of  the  money  mar- 
ket, the  total  payments  on  Exchequer  bills 
during  the  year  1854,  in  respect  of  bills 
issued  in  1853,  would  be  less  by  20,0002. 
than  they  were  in  1853  in  respect  of  Ex- 
chequer bills  issued  in  1852.  I  after- 
wards said  that  I  had  committed  an  error 
in  placing  it  at  20,0002.,  because  I  ought 
to  have  made  an  allowance  of  12,0002.  or 
14,0002.  on  account  of  bills  reissued  in 
that  year,  and  that  statemeut  is  correct  in 
every  particular.  Tho  amount  of  interest 
paid  on  Exchequer  bills,  in  1853,  in  re- 
spect of  bills  issued  in  1852,  was  367,0002. ; 
and  the  interest  on  Exchequer  bills  in 
1854,  in  respect  of  bills  issued  in  1853, 
will  be  347,0002.,  making  a  difference  of 
20,0002.  less  payable  on  Exchequer  bills 
for  the  present  year.  Besides  that,  there 
is  the  sum  of  14,0002.  or  15.0002.  which 
has  been  credited  by  the  Bank  to  the 
country  on  account  of  Exchequer  bills, 
forming  part  of  the  reissue  which  took 
place  in  the  autumn  of  last  year,  and  on 
the  1st  day  of  January  in  the  present 
year;  that  14,0002.  or  15,0002.  being 
made  up  chiefly  of  interest  on  Exchequer 
bills,  and  partly  of  the  premiums  lOn  bills 
which  were  disposed  of  either  in  the  open 
market,  or  to  the  South  Sea  Company. 
Putting  these  sums  together  there  is  a 
difference,  in  respect  of  the  actual  pay- 
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ment  on  Exchequer  bills,  of  36,000Z.  or 
36,000^  in  favour  of  the  present  as  com- 
pared with  the  last  year.  That  difference 
of  payment  would  not  have  existed  if  it 
had  not  been  for  the  reduction  in  the 
quantity  of  bills  stated,  and  correctly 
stated,  by  the  hon.  Baronet  the  Member 
for  Evesham  (Sir  H.  Willoughby). 

Mr.  DISRAELI,  from  a  regard  to  the 
public  service,  and  the  convenience  of  the 
Government,  would  not  then  detain  the 
House  further  than  to  observe  that  he  did 
not  wish  it  to  be  understood  that  he  ac- 
ceded to  the  statement  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman.  There  were  several  points 
connected  with  it,  however,  upon  which  it 
was  due  to  himself  that  he  should  take 
another  opportunity  of  troubling  the 
House. 

The  chancellor  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER expressed  himself  as  much  indebted 
to  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  for  the  post- 
ponement of  his  observations. 

Resolution  agreed  to. 

Bill  ordered  to  be  brought  in  by  Mr. 
Bouverie,  Mr.  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer, and  Mr.  Wilson. 

The  House  adjourned  at  a  quarter  be- 
fore Six  o'clock. 


HOUSE    OF   LORDS, 

Thursday,  March  9,  1854. 

MiNUTBB.]    Public   Bills. — 1*  Coaating  Trade ; 
Commons  laclosure. 


MANNING  THE  NAVT. 
The  Earl  of  ELLENBOROUGH  said, 
he  had  given  his  noble  Friend  at  the  head 
of  the  Government  notice  of  his  intention 
of  putting  a  question  to  him  with  respect 
to  certain  returns  in  extension  of  those 
ordered  by  the  House  of  Commons,  in 
connection  with  a  most  important  subject 
— the  manning  of  the  Navy.  He  saw  in 
the  papers  connected  with  the  Navy  Esti- 
mates a  return  from  April  to  January  last 
of  the  number  of  men  voted  and  the  number 
borne  ;  and  what  he  desired  was  a  conti- 
nuation of  that  return  for  the  month  of 
February;  and  likewise  that  the  coast  guard 
and  the  pensioners  who  had  been  called 
into  service,  as  well  as  the  marines,  should 
in  that  return  be  distinguished  from  those 
entered  as  able  seamen.  It  appeared  that, 
between  the  months  of  April  and  January 
last,  5,030  men  were  added  to  the  Navy, 
including  both  seamen  and  marines;  but 
there  were  no  certain  means  of  distinguish- 
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ing  how  many  were  seamen  and  how  many 
were  marines.  He  saw,  however,  that 
2,223  marines  were  engaged  in  the  finan- 
cial year  ending  the  30th  of  November ; 
and  he  thought  he  might  assume,  for  the 
purpose  of  comparison,  that  the  enlist- 
ment proceeded  at  the  same  average  rate 
per  month  from  the  end  of  November  to 
the  end  of  January.  He  found  that  the 
marines  engaged  for  the  ten  months 
amounted  to  1,939,  leaving  only  3,091 
seamen  as  the  increase  added  to  the  Navy 
in  the  course  of  the  ten  months.  When 
he  (the  Earl  of  Ellenborough)  was  con- 
nected with  the  Navy,  it  appeared  to  him 
that  the  annual  increase  of  the  Navy» 
without  any  extraordinary  effort,  was 
about  7,000  men ;  therefore  in  the  ten 
months  there  should  have  been  added  to 
the  Navy  5,800,  whereas  only  3,091  men 
had  been  added  in  the  course  of  that  pe- 
riod. Now,  he  thought,  under  the  very 
peculiar  circumstances  of  the  present  times, 
which  one  would  have  supposed  would  have 
induced  seamen  to  come  forward  to  engage 
in  Her  Majesty's  service,  there  was  some 
defect  in  the  course  of  conduct  taken  by  the 
Government.  If,  from  whatever  cause, 
the  Crown  abandoned  for  the  present  at 
least  the  exercise  of  its  undoqbted  prero« 
gative  and  entered  the  seamen's  labour 
market  on  equal  terms  with  the  merchant, 
the  Crown  must  outbid  the  merchant,  or 
the  merchant  would  get  the  men  and  the 
Crown  would  not.  He  had  read  with  great 
interest  a  little  pamphlet  published  by  a 
most  excellent  officer,  Lieutenant  Brown, 
of  the  Registration  of  Seamen  Department, 
which  showed  that  in  the  course  of  the 
year  the  able  seamen  in  the  Queen's  ser- 
vice received  somewhat  more  than  the  able 
seamen  in  the  merchant  service;  because 
in  the  merchant  service  the  men  were  only 
employed  nine  months  in  the  year,  whilst 
those  in  the  Queen's  service  were  employed 
twelve.  But  then  the  men  in  the  mer- 
chant service  had  what  they  considered 
the  great  advantage  of  three  months'  li- 
berty in  the  course  of  the  year,  which 
liberty  was  of  necessity  refused  to  the 
able-bodied  seamen  of  the  Queen's  service. 
It  seemed,  therefore,  to  be  necessary,  if 
we  wished  to  obtain  good  seamen,  that 
something  should  be  offered  to  the  seamen 
which  would  counterbalance  the  three 
months'  liberty  allowed  in  the  merchant 
service.  They  had  been  told  that  there 
were  no  men  to  be  had.  If  that  was  true, 
there  must  have  been  the  greatest  possible 
delusion  or  exaggeration  in  all  the  state- 
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mentd  they  had  heard  for  many  years*  of 
the  yast  iDcrease  in  the  mercantile  marine 
in  consequence  of  the  yarious  alterations 
in  the  law  respecting  nayigation  and  trade. 
Exaggeration  and  deception  no  doubt  there 
must  have  been  from  the  inaccurate  man- 
ner in  which  the  accounts  had  been  made 
out.     He  had  no  doubt  there  were  men, 
and  that  they  were  to  be  got — but  then 
they  were  only  to  be  got  for  what  they 
were  worth.     If  the  Crown  would  not  giye 
the  seamen  what  they  were  worth  in  the 
market,  it  was  contrary  to  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  the  men  would  giye  tbemselyes 
for  less.     They  had  heard  something  of 
the  fitting  of  transports  for  the  conyey- 
ance  of  cayalry  horses  to  Turkey  g  and  he 
thought  he  might  just  as  well  go  and  see 
these  ships  himself.     He  went  on  board 
one  yesterday,  and  he  was  perfectly  struck 
with  the  fine  appearance  of  the  crew.     He 
neyer  saw  such  men  in  the  merchant  ser- 
yice  before.     He  asked  how  long  they  had 
been  engaged?     The  answer  was>  about 
eleycn  days  only,  since  the  engagement  of 
the  yessel.      He  also  went  on  board  an 
adjoining  yessel,  for  which  a  crew  of  forty 
men  had  been  engaged,  equally  as  good 
as  those  which  he   had  just  before  had 
occasion  to  admire ;  and  he  was  told  there 
was  not  the  slightest  difficulty  in  getting 
men,  and  that  they  were  to  be  had  at  the 
ordinary  market  price,  and  not  under.     If, 
then,  it  was  intended  to  consult  the  public 
feeling  and  the  feeling  of  the  mariners,  by 
leaying  them,  as  far  as  could  be  done  with- 
out injury  to  the  public  interest,  the  freedom 
of  selecting  which  senrice  they  should  enter, 
and  if,  too,  economy  in  the  expenditure  for 
the  public  seryiee  was  to  be  regarded,  it 
would  become  necessary  to  reyise  both  the 
Ordnance    and   Miscellaneous  Estimates. 
He  did  not  think  there  could  be  a  Com- 
mittee of  either  House  of  Parliament  who 
would  not  find  in  two  hours  the  means 
of  reducing  the  Ordnance  Estimates  by 
200,0002.,  by  the  postponement  of  charges 
which  could  be  brought  forward  at  another 
time.     Again,  with  respect  to  the  Miscel- 
laneous Estimates,  which  had  grown  to  so 
enormous  an  amount  within  the  last  twelye 
or  thirteen  years,  it  was  his  belief  that 
300,000{.  might  in  the  same  way  be  post- 
poned ;  and  with  half  a  million  in  hand, 
we  might  in  three  weeks  man  our  fleet 
with  tha  yery  best  sailors   in  England. 
But  there  was  one  thing  necessary  aboye 
all  others,  and  that  was,  that  the  British 
Nayy  should  be  manneid  by  British  sea- 
mwp  and  not  by  landamea— not  by  men 


who  did  not  know  what  rope  to  haul  up\>n 
— ^not  by  men  who  could  not  go  aloft — hut 
by  men  who  could  fight  their  ships  as  their 
ships  were  fought  at  St.  Vincent,  at  the 
Nile,  and  at  Trafalgar.  It  was  our  duty, 
if  we  would  protect  the  shores  of  England 
from  attack  and  desolation — if  we  would 
maintain  our  superiority  in  this  war,  as  we 
had  maintained  it  in  former  wars  on  the 
seas — to  man  the  Nayy  as  it  ought  to  be 
manned,  cost  what  it  might  in  feeling  or 
in  money ;  by  which  means  we  would  place 
in  the  hands  of  the  gallant  officer  by  whom 
it  was  to  be  commanded,  the  most  efficient 
instrument  for  maintaining  the  interests 
and  the  honour  of  the  country.  He  wished 
to  know  whether  there  would  be  any  ob- 
jection on  the  part  of  the  Goyernment  so 
to  extend  the  return  in  question  as  to  in- 
clude the  month  of  February  {  and  to  dis- 
tinguish in  it  both  with  respect  to  the 
Coast  Guard,  the  Pensioners,  and  the  Ma- 
rines,  and  those  entered  as  able-bodied 
Seamen  ? 

The  Earl  of  ABERDEEN  said,  that 
there  could  be  no  objection  to  giye  the 
returns  moyed  for  by  the  noble  Earl ;  but 
the  noble  Earl  in  moying  for  them  had 
taken  occasion  to  make  yarious  obsenra- 
tions,  to  which  he  (the  Earl  of  Aberdeen) 
considered  he  had  great  reason  to  object^ 
and  against  which  he  begged  most  em- 
phatically to  protest,  but  to  make  which, 
he  presumed,  the  present  returns  had 
been  moyed  for.  He  denied  that  the 
British  fleet,  which  was  shortly  to  sail  for 
the  Baltic,  was  in  any  way  imperfectly  or 
inadequately  manned,  which  the  inference 
to  be  drawn  from  the  noble  Earl's  obserya- 
tions  might  naturally  lead  the  country  to 
suppose  ;  on  the  contrary,  he  was  enabled 
to  affirm,  on  an  authority  and  testimony 
much  more  to  be  depended  on  in  this  mat- 
ter than  the  noble  Earl's,  that  the  British 
fleet  which  was  destined  to  leaye  this 
country  for  the  Baltic  was  well  and  effi- 
ciently manned,  and  in  eyery  respect  pro- 
perly equipped  for  the  successful  accom- 
plishment of  the  great  purposes  for  which 
it  was  intended.  One  remarkable  fbatnre 
about  this  fleet  was,  that  there  was  not  a 
single  "pressed  man  on  board,"  which 
was  ft  most  fayourable  and  gratifying  fea* 
ture  when  compared  with  former  years  ; 
and  another  thing  to  be  remembered  was^ 
that  in  order  efficiently  to  man  our  fleet 
we  had  not  swept  our  gaols.  With  respect 
to  the  coastguard  men,  it  was  but  just  to 
them  to  say  that  in  eyery  requisite  they 
were  seamen  o&d  ezperieneed  m^>  m 
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that  tlvB  proportion  of  them  to  other  sea- 
men in  the  present  fleet  would  not  be  more 
than  usual.  There  might  be  some  lands- 
men, also,  among  the  seamen,  but  not 
more,  certainly,  than  there  were  on 
former  occasions ;  and,  generally  speak- 
ing, of  this  fleet  it  might  be  said  that 
ablebodied  and  efficient  seamen  had  been 
selected.  This  fleet  would  sail,  in  fact,  as 
well  manned  and  equipped  for  war  as  any 
fleet  that  ever  left  these  shores.  Having 
thought  it  his  duty  to  reply  to  the  infer- 
ences which  might  be  drawn  from  the  ob- 
servations  of  the  noble  Earl,  he  would  go 
a  step  further  and  say  that  he  really  could 
not  see  the  advantage  to  be  derived  from 
such  observations,  even  supposing  them  to 
be  correct — which  they  were  not — and  he 
could  not  see  by  what  force  of  reasoning 
they  could  be  justified,  or  in  what  way 
they  could  advance  any  particular  Tiews 
the  noble  Earl  might  entertain.  He^  had 
no  objection  to  have  the  returns  asked  for 
continued  up  to  the  period  the  noble  Earl 
wished  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  he  could 
not  help  entering  his  protest  against  the 
course  the  noble  Earl  had  adopted,  and  the 
inference  that  might  be  drawn  from  his 
remarks ;  and  he  begged  in  conclusion  to 
assure  the  House,  on  the  very  best  au- 
thority, that  the  condition  of  our  fleets 
was  never  more  perfect  and  efficient  than 
at  the  present  time. 

The  Earl  of  ELLENBOROUGH  ex- 
plained,  that  the  only  object  he  had  in 
view  in  making  these  observations,  was  to 
expose  to  the  Government  what  appeared 
to  him  to  be  a  danger,  in  order  to  induce 
them  to  take  such  steps  as  might  be  found 
desirable  to  remedy  it. 

Account  showing  the  number  of  seamen 
and  marines  respectively  more  or  less 
borne  than  voted,  in  each  month  from 
April,  1853,  to  February,  1854,  both  in- 
clusive I  distinguishing  such  seamen  as 
have  been  transferred  from  the  coast-guard, 
or  have  been  called  in  from  the  pension  lists. 

Ordered  to  be  laid  before  the  House. 

PARLIAMENTART  REFORM— RETURNS 
OF  POPULATION  AND  FRANOHISE. 
Earl  GREY,  in  rising  to  move  an  Ad- 
dress for  certain  Returns  connected  with 
Population  and  the  Franchise,  said  that  it 
seemed  to  him  obvious  that  the  same  re- 
turns which  had  been  ordered  by  the  House 
of  Commons  on  the  15th  February  last,  in 
reference  to  the  Government  measure  of 
Parliamentary  Reform,  should  be  laid  be- 
fore their  Lordships'  House.    In  moving 

The  Earl  of  Abirdeen 


for  these  returns,  he  hoped  that,  as  he  was 
not  in  the  House  on  Friday  last,  he  should 
be  permitted  to  make  a  few  remarks  in 
reference  to  what  had  fallen  from  the  noble 
Earl  (the  Earl  of  Aberdeen)  on  that  even- 
ing, in  answer  to  certain  questions  put  to 
him  by  the  noble  Earl  (the  Earl  of  Derby) 
opposite,  in  reference  to  the  measure  intro- 
duced into  the  other  House  for  the  amend- 
ment of  the  representation  of  the  people 
in  Parliament.     He  would  preface  the  re- 
marks he  was  about  to  make  by  saying,  he 
had  learnt  with  sincere  pleasure  that  the 
Government  had  decided  upon  deferring 
the  second  reading  of  that  measure  at  all 
events  until  the  27th  April,  for  he  was 
persuaded  that,  in  deciding  not  to  press 
that  Bill  at  the  present  time,  the  Govern- 
ment had  yielded  to  a  necessity  to  which 
it  was  their  duty  to  yield.     He  must  say 
they  had  only  done  what  he  had  expected 
from  them ;  for,  notwithstanding  the  very 
discouraging  answer  he  received  when  he 
ventured,  at  an  earlier  period  of  the  Session, 
to  recommend  that  the  Bill  should  be  de- 
ferred«  he  confidently  anticipated,  from  his 
knowledge  of  the  character  of  his  noble 
Friend  who  had  charge  of  the  measure  in 
the  other  House,  that  when  he  came  calmly 
to  consider  the  probable  effect  of  urging  the 
Bill  forward  at  the  present  time,  he  would 
abstain  from  doing  so.    He  rejoiced  to  find 
that,  in  forming  that  opinion  of  his  noble 
Friend's  judgment  and  patriotism,  he  had 
not  been  deceived.     He  hoped   he  was 
equally  in  the  right,  notwithstanding  the 
terms  in  which  the  announcement  of  the 
Government  had  been  made,  in  supposing 
that,  although  the  Bill  was  nominally  de- 
ferred until  the  27th  of  April,  it  was  not 
intended  to  persevere  with  it  then,  unless 
the  objections  to  its  now  being  proceeded 
with  should  have  been  by  that  time  re- 
moved.     It  appeared  to  him  that  those 
objections  would  not  be  removed  unless  the 
state  of  the  country  was  very  different  from 
that  which  we  had  every  reason  to  believe 
it  would  be.     He  knew  it  had  been  said 
that  there  was  no  objection  to  bringing  in 
a  measure  of  this  kind  at  the  commence- 
ment of  a  war,  and  he  could  well  conceive 
cases  in  which  no  solid  objection  could  be 
urged  to  great  constitutional  changes  ia 
time  of  war.     These  changes  miffht  be  of 
such  urgent  necessity  that  thoy  could  not 
safely  be  postponed,  and  there  loight  be 
reasons  in  the  internal  circumstances  of 
the  country  why  they  should  be  brought 
forward.     He  thought  this  was  the  case  ia 
all  those  iustances  which  had  been  cited' as 
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Bhowing  that  tbere  was  no  objection  to  the 
eourse  which  Her  Majesty's  Government 
had  taken.     It  was  true  that  both  the 
Union  with  Scotland  and  the  Union  with 
Ireland  had  been  carried  in  time  of  war, 
though  these  measures  invoWed  a  great 
change  in  the  representation,  and  the  dis- 
franchisement of  many  places  which  pre- 
Tiouslj  returned  Members  to  the  Parlia- 
ments of  Scotland  and  of  Ireland.    A  mea-> 
sure  had  also  been  proposed,  but  not  car- 
ried, for  amending  the  representation  of 
England  and  Wales  at  the  beginning  of 
the  revolutionary  war  with  France.     But 
it  was  well  known  that  all  those  measures 
were  considered  to  be  of  urgent  necessity 
when  they  were  brought  forward,  and  that, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  difficulties  which 
we  apprehended  now  were  not  likely  to 
arise.     He  certainly  thought  it  would  have 
been   better  if   the   Government  had  at 
once   deferred   the    further  consideration 
of  this  Bill  till  another  Session;   at  the 
same  time  he  would  be  indisposed  to  offer 
any  objection  to  its  postponement  to  the 
27th  of  April,  if  it  was  understood  that  it 
would  then  only  be  proceeded  with  in  the 
event  of  the  circumstances  of  the  country 
being  by  ^  that  time  entirely  altered.     He 
thought  the  abandonment  of  the  measure 
would  have  been  a  more  judicious  course, 
because,  considering  the  character  of  the 
Bill,   considering  the  many  interests    it 
would  affect  and  the  many  provisions  it 
contained,  it  seemed  to  him  that  the  second 
reading  of  such  a  measure  at  so  late  a 
period  as  the  27th  of  April,   even  if  it 
should  be  pressed  with  all  the  despatch 
that  was  possible,  would  not  enable  it  to 
receive  all  that  full  and  deliberate  consi- 
deration which   it  ought  to  receive,  and 
without  which  he  trusted  there  would  be 
no  attempt  to  force  it  through  their  Lord- 
ships' House.     In  the  meantime,  however, 
what  he  intended  to  urge  was  that  they 
should  come  to  the  understanding  that  the 
measure  would  not  be  brought  forward  at 
the  time  specified,  unless  the   objections 
which  now  existed  were  removed.    He  cer- 
tainly could  not  consider  that  the  proper 
time  for  effecting  a  great  constitutional 
change  like  this,  if  the  dispute  in  which 
we  were  now  involved  with  Russia  should 
not  be  by  that  time  adjusted.     If  the  only 
objection  to  consider  this  measure  had  been 
a  difficulty  with  regard  to  mere  taxes,  he 
should  have  seen  very  little  occasion  for 
deferring  it,  because  he  could  not  believe 
there  would  be  greater  difficulty  in  getting 
taxes  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  war. 


than  there  had  been  found  in  obtaining 
votes  to  authorise  incurring  these  expenses. 
That,   therefore,   formed  no  part  of  his 
reason  for  wishing  the  postponement  of 
the  measure.     The  great  reason  for  wish- 
ing that  this  Bill  should  not  be  proceeded 
with  at  the  moment  of  an  opening  war 
was,  that  if  the  measure  were  pressed  for- 
ward for  consideration,  they  would  run  the 
risk  of  weakening  the  hands  of  the  execu- 
tive Government — perhaps,  of  paralysing 
them — at  a  time  when  it  was  of  peculiar 
importance  that  the  hands  of  the  Govern- 
ment  should  be   strengthened   to  enable 
them  to  conduct  with  vigour  the  war  on 
which  we  were  entering,  and  to  enable 
them  to  command  the  confidence  of  those 
foreign  Powers  with  whom  they  must  act, 
either  in  conducting  that  war  or  in  negoti- 
ating to  bring  it  to  an  end.     Let  their 
Lordships  compare  the  circumstances  under 
which  the  present  Bill  was  brought  in  with 
those  that  existed  in   1831-32.      Their 
Lordships  would  remember  the  enthusiasm 
with  which  the  measure  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  that  day  was  supported  by  the 
country,  and  the  power  which  the  support 
of  public  opinion  gave  to  the  Government 
in  the  course  they   were   pursuing;  and 
they  would  agree  with  him  when  he  said 
that  nothing  could  form  a  greater  contrast 
to  the  apathy  and  indifference  with  which 
the  present  proposal  had  been  received. 
They  knew  that  not  only  had  that  proposal 
been  received  with  apathy,  but  that,  had 
the  second  reading  of  the  Bill  been  pro- 
ceeded with  on  the  day  originally  intended» 
it  was  highly  doubtful,  to  say  the  least, 
whether  such  a  Motion  would  have  been 
carried.     Now,  it  required  no  argument  to 
prove  that  in  the  present  state  of  affairs  it 
would  be  dangerous  to  the  interests  of  the 
country  if  the  Ministers  should  needlessly 
expose  themselves  to  a  Parliamentary  de- 
feat.    If,  after  encountering  such  a  defeat, 
they  should  be  willing  still  to  conduct  the 
affairs   of  the  country,   they   would  find 
their  authority  impaired  and  their  powers 
diminished ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  no 
one  could  doubt  that,  in  the  actual  state  of 
our  foreign  relations  and  of  parties  at  home, 
a  change  of  Administration  and  a  prolonged 
Ministerial  crisis  would  be  attended  with 
great  difficulty  and  danger.     The  Govern- 
ment had  no  right  to  expose  their  Sove- 
reign, Parliament,  and  the  country  to  such 
a  state  of  things  by  forcing  on  the  discus- 
sion of  a  measure  at  a  time  so  very  inop- 
portune, not  only  in  the  opinion  of  the  op- 
ponents of  the  measure,  but  of  the  great 
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majorttj  of  its  supporters.     He  owned  he 
bad  hef^rd  with  great  surprise  that  it  was 
held  by  some  of  the  opponents  of  the  Go- 
vernment, and  also  by  some  of  their  sup- 
porters, that  they  were  bound  in  honour  to 
persevere  with  this  measure,  in  consequence 
of  a  pledge  they  had  formerly  given  on 
the  subject.     That  was  an  opinion  altoge- 
ther unreasonable.     He  could  not  conceive 
how  public  men  could  possibly  be  bound  by 
promises  made  in  one  state  of  public  affairs 
to  proceed  with  measures  in  a  totally  al- 
tered state  of  affairs,  when  it  became  ob- 
vious that  by  doing  so  they  might  be  acting 
injuriously  towards  the  country.     The  ho- 
nour and   duty  of  public  men  could  not 
possibly  be  at  variance  with  each  other, 
and  it  was  the  obvious  duty  of  all  men 
engaged  in    public    affairs,    and,    above 
all,   of    those   who  were   in  the   service 
of  the  Crown,  to  adopt  that  course  which 
was  best  for  the  safety  and  the  interests  of 
the  eountry.     Instead,  therefore,  of  their 
honour  being  pledged  to  persevere  in  that 
which  in  the  altered  circumstances  might 
be  injurious  to  the  country,  their  honour 
and  their  duty  were  both  on  the  other  side, 
and  a  very  heavy  responsibility  would  rest 
on  the  Ministers,  both  collectively  and  in- 
dividually, if,  having  failed  in  averting  the 
war — he  would  not  say  whether  by  their 
fault  or  otherwise,  for  on  that  point  it  was 
unnecessary  to  give  any  opinion — but,  hav- 
ing failed  in  averting  the  war,  they  were 
to  leave    undone   anything    that   was   in 
their  power  to  diminish,  as  far  as  possible, 
the  difficulties  and  dangers  with  which  that 
war  might  be  attended.     He  should  also 
desire  to  see  this  measure  postponed  to 
another  year,  because,  while  the  Bill  which 
bad  been  laid  on  the  table  of  the  other 
House  contained  much  that  he  highly  ap- 
proved, it  was  injpossible  to  conceal  his 
opinion  that,  as  a  whole,  the  measure  was 
not  so  well  digested  and  matured  that  Par- 
liament could  properly  pass  it  in  its  present 
shape.    It  seemed  to  him  that  its  provisions 
involved  many  principles  wjiich,  if  right, 
ought   to    be   carried   further;    and   this 
applied  more  especially   to  the  ezten»ive 
disfranchisement  of  places  now  enjoying 
the  right  of  returning  Members  of  Parlia- 
ment for  the  purpose  of  transferring  that 
right  to  other  bodies.     They  could  not  but 
feel  that  the  original  Reform  Bill,  by  dis« 
franchising  so  many  small  places,  gave  a 
great  blow  to  prescription  as  a  ground  on 
which  that  right  should  be  continued  to 
various  cities  and  towns  which  at  present 
enjoyed  it ;  but  if,  after  that  event,  a  se- 
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cond  blow  was  given  to  the  principle  of 
prescription,  and  they  were  again  further 
to  disfranchise    small   constituencies  and 
transfer  the    right  of    representation    to 
others^  it  seemed  to  him  impossible  to 
doubt  that,  with  regard  to  those  small  eon- 
stituencies  to  whom  the  right  of  return- 
ing Members  would   remain,  prescription 
would  form  but  a  very  insecure  basis  on 
which  they  could  keep   their  right.     If* 
therefore,  this  arrangement  was  to  be  pro* 
posed  and  carried  out,  it  would  have  been 
far  safer  that  a  larger  and  more  complete 
reconstruction    of    our    electoral    system 
should  be  effected.     He  thought  so,  be- 
cause, in  common  with  the  authors  of  the 
original  Reform  Bill,  he  believed  that  al- 
most the  very  first  requisite  of  a  safe  mea- 
sure on  this  subject   was  that  it  should 
hold  out  a  reasonable  prospect  of  settling, 
at  least  for  some  considerable  time,  the 
question  to  which  it  related.     It  would  be 
in  the  recollection  of  those  who  attended 
to  what   passed  with  respect  to   the  ori- 
ginal Reform  Bill,  that  one  of  the  chief 
reasons  assigned  by  the  authors  of  the 
measure  for  its  extent  was,  that  they  hoped 
by  the  largeness  of  the  measure  to  avert 
the  necessity  of  again   dealing  with  the 
subject  for  as  long  a  period  as  in  human 
legislation  it  was  possible  to  look  forward. 
And  it  seemed  to  him  that  the  result  had 
justified  the  foresight  and  wisdom  of  those 
by  whom  that  reason  was  given,  because, 
while  the  measure  carried  in  1832   had 
been  successful  in  greatly  improving  the 
constitution  of  the  House  of  Commons  as 
an  instrument  of  legislation,  and  for  se- 
curing good   government,   that  measure, 
after  an  existetice  of  twenty-two  years, 
still  remained  substantially  unaltered.     It 
appeared  to  him  that  the  present  measure 
was  framed  on  precisely  the  opposite  prin- 
ciple, and  was  drawn  up  in  such  a  manner 
as  positively  insured,  if  it  were  to  pass  in 
its   present  shape,    that  further  changes 
must  again  be  forced  on  the  attention  of 
Parliament   almost   as   soon   as   the  new 
scheme  could  have  been  brought  into  ope- 
ration.    He  did  not  see,. when  such  prin- 
ciples  were    admitted,  that  it  would   be 
possible  to  refuse  to  go  further;  and /he 
was  the  more  confirmed  in  that  opinion  be- 
cause he  observed  that  by  far  the  largest 
proportion  of  those  who   had  given   the 
measure  anything  like  a  hearty  support 
had  declared  that  they  did  so  because  thej 
considered  it  as  an  instalment  of  the  mea* 
sures  they  hoped  to  obtain.     These  be 
thought  very  important  considerations,  and 
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!t  would  bd  no  small  advantage,  in  his  opi- 
nion, that  the  measure  should  now  be  de- 
layed, in  order  that  the  Government  might 
have  an  opportunity  of  reconsidering  the 
subject,  and  of  submitting  hereafter  to 
Parliament  a  better  digested  and  more  ma- 
tured plan  for  accomplishing  the  object 
they  had  in  view  ;  and — what  was  hardly 
less  material — public  opinion  would  also 
have  the  opportunity  of  forming  itself 
upon  it.  On  all  questions  of  this  kind  the 
Government  and  Parliament  could  only  act 
with  success  by  following,  rather  than 
going  in  advance  of,  public  opinion.  All 
tiie  leading  provisions  of  the  measure  pro- 
posed in  1831  had  been  for  forty  years, 
and  even  longer,  under  the  consideration 
of  the  public,  and  the  country  had  been 
prepared  for  them  by  ample  discussion; 
but  the  present  Bill  contained  many  provi- 
sions of  a  different  character,  which  had 
not  been  so  considered,  and  which  were 
imperfectly  understood.  The  truth  was, 
that  the  public  had,  till  very  lately,  so  little 
contemplated  seriously  the  probability  of 
any  great  change  in  our  internal  constitu- 
tion, and  the  real  difficulties  of  the  changes 
had  been  so  little  considered,  that  he 
believed  there  were  few  men  who  were 
actually  prepared  to  give  a  definite  opinion 
on  the  subject.  After  what  had  occurred, 
however,  men's  minds  would  be  directed  to 
this  important  question.  Inquiring  and 
reflecting  persons  would,  no  doubt,  give 
expression  to  their  opinions  through  the 
press;  by  the  conflict  of  opinion  truth 
would  be  elicited,  and  the  public  would  be 
better  prepared  for  considering  with  advan- 
tage such  a  measure  as  Parliament  ought 
to  pass.  For  these  reasons,  he  greatly 
rejoiced  that  the  Government  had  deferred 
for  some  time,  at  least,  any  further  pro- 
ceeding with  this  Bill ;  and  he  hoped,  un- 
less there  was  a  great  change  in  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  country,  greater  than 
could  be  anticipated  at  that  moment,  that 
the  measure  would  be  still  further  deferred. 
The  nobte  Earl  concluded  by  moving  for 
the  returns. 

The  Earl  of  ABERDEEN  said,  he 
need  scarcely  say  that  there  could  be  no 
objection  to  produce  the  returns  moved 
for  bv  the  noble  Earl ;  nor  did  he  mean  to 
compiatn  of  the  course  which  the  noble 
Ear!  had  taken  on  the  present  occasion  ; 
for  he  had  always  great  pleasure  in  hearing 
his  noble  Friend,  even  when  he  differed 
from  him.  But  the  noble  Earl  would  per- 
mit him  to  say  that,  on  this  occasion  he 
did  think  that  he  had  extended  his  obser- 


vations beyond  the  strict  bounds  of  regu- 
larity ;  for  to  discuss  in  this  House  whe- 
ther a  measure  before  the  other  House  of 
Parliament  shall  be  read  on  one  day  or  on 
another  day,  or  whether  it  shall  be  post- 
poned or  deferred  altogether,  he  (the  Earl 
of  Aberdeen)  thought  scarcely  formed  a 
regular  subject  for  discussion  before  your 
Lordships.  He  was  not  aware  that  he 
could  add  anything  to  the  statement  which 
he  made  last  week  in  that  House  on  this 
subject,  when  a  noble  Earl  (the  Earl  of 
Derby)  asked  him  a  question  which  he  had 
no  difficulty  in  answering,  and  which  he 
thought  it  perfectly  natural  should  be  put, 
in  consequence  of  the  importance  of  the 
subject  to  which  it  referred.  He  then  said, 
that  his  noble  Friend  who  took  charge  of 
this  measure  in  the  other  House  of  Par- 
liament had  postponed  the  second  reading 
till  the  27th  of  April— that  he  had  done 
so  in  sincerity  and  good  faith,  and  that  it 
was  his  intention  to  move  the  second  read- 
ing on  the  27th  of  April.  He  said  that 
announcement  was  made,  and  he  repeated 
it,  in  sincerity  and  good  faith;  but,  if  he 
was  asked  whether  that  intention  would  be 
irrevocably  executed  on  that  day  or  not,  of 
course,  he  must  humbly  decline  to  give 
any  positive  pledge  on  the  subject.  In 
the  present  state  of  this  country,  and  in 
the  present  state  of  Europe,  who  could  tell 
what  a  day  or  an  hour  might  bring  forth  ? 
But,  he  said — reserving  that  which  must, 
of  course,  belong  to  all  intentions,  and 
which  must  depend  on  a  sense  of  public 
duty — the  intention  which  he  announced 
last  week,  on  the  part  of  his  noble  Friend, 
he  repeated  to-day  ;  and  when  that  time 
came  it  would  be  for  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment to  consider  of  it,  and  to  act  ac- 
cording to  that  which  appears  to  them 
most  consonant  with  the  great  interests  of 
the  country  and  with  a  due  regard  to  their 
own  honour. 

Earl  GRET  was  uuderstood  to  say  that 
he  was  perfectly  satisfied  with  what  had 
fallen  from  the  noble  Earl. 

Motion  agreed  to, 

8ANITART  MEASURES. 

The  Earl  of  HARROWBY  rose,  pur- 
suant  to  notice,  to  call  the  attention  of 
their  Lordships  to  the  sanitary  condition 
of  the  country,  more  especially  with  re- 
spect to  the  metropolis.  It  was  of  the 
greatest  importance,  that  the  consideration 
of  Parliament  should  be  directed  to  the 
subject  at  the  earliest  possible  moment, 
that  they  should  not  all  at  once  find  them- 
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selves  in  the  midst  of  the  cholerat  with- 
out preparation ;  for  so  much  was  it  in 
the  nature  of  man  generally  to  defer  pre- 
cautionary measures  till  the  emergency 
arose,  that  he  was  afraid,  unless  public 
opinion  was  called  to  it,  they  would  find 
that  boards  of  guardians,  and  even  boards 
of  health,  would  be  hardly  prepared  for 
the  emergency  that  was  likely  to  arise. 
They  could  hardly  have  forgotten  that  the 
cholera  had  recently  appeared  amongst 
them,  and  with  greater  intensity  than  at 
any  former  period ;  it  had  laid  a  stronger 
hold  on  such  portions  of  the  country  as  it 
had  visited  than  ever  it  had  done  before ; 
and  it  was  not  only  more  severe,  but  it 
was  more  fatal.  It  possessed  also  this  re* 
markable  peculiarity,  that  it  now  gives 
less  warning  in  individual  cases  than  was 
the  case  formerly ;  for  on  the  recent  visi- 
tation the  premonitory  symptoms  were  im- 
mediately followed  by  the  most  dangerous 
stages  of  the  disease ;  and  there  was  less 
opportunity  of  providing  medical  assist- 
ance than  existed  during  the  former  visits 
of  the  epidemic.  Therefore  it  was  more 
especially  important  that  they  should  be 
beforehand  in  their  precautions,  and  look 
around  them  and  see  if  they  had  hitherto 
taken  the  best  precautions  that  circum- 
stances would  admit  of  for  meeting  so 
great  an  evil ;  how  far  the  measure  for 
the  improvement  of  towns  had  been  car- 
ried into  effect,  and  whether  they  were  still 
doing  all  that  circumstances  required.  He 
believed  it  was  the  fact  that  they  were,  in 
point  of  legislation,  in  no  better  position 
now  than  they  were  in  1849,  when  the 
epidemic  last  raged  in  this  country,  and 
when  their  legislation  was  found  so  in- 
adequate to  meet  the  exigency.  At  that 
time  the  Board  of  Health  was  called  into 
existence,  and  they  had  also  the  Commis- 
sion of  Sewers ;  but  that,  li)[e  the  Board 
of  Health,  had  been  found  to  be  inade- 
quately constituted  ;  and  he  asked  in  what 
better  position  they  now  were  to  meet  the 
cholera  than  they  were  in  on  the  last  occa- 
sion ?  There  were  two  points  of  view  in 
which  the  question  might  be  considered ; 
namely,  the  providing  of  permanent  pre- 
cautions against  the  cholera  in  the  way  of 
drainage,  and  the  proper  supply  of  water, 
which  he  was  afraid  had  been  sadly  neg- 
lected. It  was  true  that  some  nibbling 
measures  had  been  introduced  in  the  course 
of  the*last  three  or  four  years,  but  he  was 
afraid  they  were  exceedingly  imperfect ; 
but,  even  imperfect  as  they  were,  he  be- 
lieved they  would  be  productive  of  con- 
The  JSarl  of  Earrowby 


siderable  good,  if  means  were  taken  to 
remove  certain  difficulties  of  detail  which 
rendered  it  impossible  completely  to  carry 
out  their  provisions.  With  regard  to  the 
supply  of  water,  the  mere  transfer  of  duty 
from  one  officer  to  another  would  make 
the  whole  difference  with  respect  to  the 
inefficiency  or  efficiency  of  the  means. 
At  present  a  great  portion  of  the  me- 
tropolis was  brought  into  close  contact 
with  the  supply  of  water ;  but,  from 
the  want  of  a  link  between  the  drains 
and  the  water,  that  supply  of  water  was 
not  available  for  sanatory  purposes.  Aud 
why  were  those  drains  not  supplied?  It 
was  because  the  power  of  making  those 
drains  was  left  in  the  hands  of  the  church- 
wardens or  local  authorities,  who  were 
generally  slow  in  operations  which  would 
entail  immediate  expenditure  and  were 
calculated  to  meet  a  merely  threatened 
evil.  If,  however,  there  were  some  cen- 
tral authority  to  take  measures  for  the 
opening  of  the  communication  between  the 
water  supply  and  the  drains,  a  considerable 
improvement  would  be  effected,  and  they 
would  have  no  small  portion  of  the  metro- 
polis in  the  possession  of  most  efficient 
sanitary  functions.  There  were  a  number 
of  similar  cases,  but  it  was  not  for  him  to 
recite  them.  They  would  be  much  better 
in  the  hands  of  his  noble  Friend  on  his 
right  (the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury),  who  was 
much  better  acquainted  than  he  was,  not 
only  with  the  general  principles,  but  with 
every  detail  connected  with  those  matters. 
An  alteration  in  their  legislation  would 
make  the  whole  difference,  as  to  whether 
the  general  principles  in  an  Act  would  be 
made  efficient  or  not.  With  respect,  for 
example,  to  the  Nuisances  Act,  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  carry  it  into  effect  in  a  great 
degree  through  the  agency  of  the  boards 
of  guardians.  Notice  was  given  to  them 
to  proceed  ;  but  they  were  probably  reluc- 
tant to  do  so,  and  it  was  even  alleged  that 
in  many  cases  they  were  elected  to  obstruct 
the  removal  of  nuisances.  Yet*  it  was  in 
the  hands  of  those  very  parties  they  re- 
posed almost  their  whole  confidence  to 
carry  out  their  sanitary  measures.  The 
moving  power  was  in  the  Board  of  Health 
— the  power  to  carry  out  the  Act  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  board  of  guardians.  When 
the  Board  of  Health  gave  notice  to  proceed, 
the  board  of  guardians  might  refuse;  and 
though  there  was  a  remedy  by  appeal, 
while  the  parties  were  disputing  before  a 
court  of  law,  the  nuisances  that  were  pro- 
ductive of  the  spread  of  cholera  would  re- 
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main  undisturbed  and  the  pestilence  might 
break  out  in  one  alley  after  another.  Expe- 
rience would  show  where  the  difficulties 
lay,  and,  with  that  experience  before  them, 
was  it  right  that  they  should  come  into 
immediate  contact  with  cholera  without 
some  measures  being  taken  to  remove 
those  evils  ?  It  seemed  to  him  to  be  highly 
important  to  keep  in  view  two  distinct 
classes  of  objects ;  one  class  had  reference 
to  the  permanent  health  of  the  couutry, 
and  eyery  protection  should  be  given  to 
private  property,  when  it  was  interfered 
with  by  putting  the  machinery  in  force  ne- 
cessary for  that  object.  But  whenever  the 
country  was  visited  by  such  a  pestilence 
as  the  cholera,  in  his  opinion,  the  ordinary 
law  should  be  suspended,  and  the  country 
placed  under  a  dictatorial  regime  as  re- 
garded sanitary  measures  by  an  Order  in 
Council;  extraordinary  powers  should  be 
committed  to  some  central  authority,  which 
should  be  enabled  to  insist  on  the  adoption 
of  every  necessary  precaution  for  the  pre- 
servation of  the  public  health.  They  might 
adopt  temporary  measures  to  supply  water 
for  the  cleansing  of  courts;  they  might 
insist  upon  medical  visitations  from  house 
to  house;  they  might  employ  all  the  mea- 
sures that  had  been  found  from  experience 
to  be  effectual  for  the  purpose,  and  the 
central  authority  should  have  peremptory 
power  to  overrule  eyery  obstacle.  What 
he  wished  to  ask  of  his  noble  Friend  and 
the  Government  was,  what  steps  they  were 
prepared  to  take  in  regard  to  this  coming 
disease  ?  They  could  have  no  doubt  of  its 
coming.  It  had  reappeared  again  with  all 
its  usual  formalities,  and  was  approaching 
them  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  former 
epidemics  of  the  same  kind  had  done.  It 
had  appeared  at  the  same  time  of  the 
year,  in  the  same  quarter  of  the  country, 
and  with  no  other  difference  than  an  in- 
crease in  intensity.  Therefore  no  delay 
should  take  place  in  the  adoption  of  pre- 
cautionary measures,  particularly  with  re- 
gard to  this  great  metropolis,  with  its  two 
and  a  half  millions  of  inhabitants.  During 
its  state  of  siege  by  the  cholera,  the  me- 
tropolis should  be  placed  under  some  per- 
emptory authority  that  would  cause  every- 
thing to  be  done  that  was  essential  for  the 
public  safety.  With  regard  to  a  more 
permanent  measure,  that  was  another  ques- 
tion. It  might  be  a  desirable  subject  for 
the  consideration  of  Parliament  whether 
there  should  not  be  some  steps  taken  with 
regard  to  the  drainage  of  great  towns ; 
bat  what  they  had  a  right   to  know  at 


once  was,  whether  provision  was  made,  or 
about  to  be  made,  without  delay,  by  a 
summary  and  effectiye  process,  to  use  all 
the  means  of  prevention  which  they  had 
learned  from  experience  were,  if  not  fully 
effective,  at  least  effectiye  to  a  considerable 
extent  in  the  prevention  of  this  terrible 
disease.  With  that  view  he  should  move 
for  the  production  of  certain  papers  which 
he  thought  might  be  important  in  assist- 
ing their  Lordships  to  come  to  a  conclu- 
sion.    He  begged  to  move — 

"  An  Address  for  a  Copy  of  Report  of  the  Ge- 
neral Board  of  Health,  on  tba  administration  of 
the  Public  Health  Act  and  the  Nuisances  Re- 
moval and  Diseases  Prevention  Act,  from  18i8  to 
1854  (presented  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Home  Department  in  January,  1854)/' 

The  Earl  op  SHAFTESBURY  said, 
that  the  subject  which  had  been  brought 
forward  by  his  noble  Friend  was  an  ex- 
tremely important  one ;  and  he  was  glad 
it  had  been  brought  under  their  considera- 
tion, in  order  that  their  Lordships  and  the 
country  should  know  the  extent  of  the 
danger,  the  extent  of  the  preparations  that 
had  been  made  to  meet  it,  and  for  the 
purpose  of  making  those  preparations  ade- 
quate to  the  emergency.  There  could  be 
no  doubt  whatever  that  that  dreadful  epi- 
demic was  about  not  only  to  revisit  this 
country,  (which  in  fact  it  had  already  done), 
but  that  it  was  also  about  to  repeat  its 
ravages  as  it  had  done  in  1831-2  and  in 
1848-9.  It  was  following  exactly  the  same 
course,  and — the  coincidence  was  really  re- 
markable— it  was  exactly  treading  in  the 
same  traces,  following  the  same  course,  and 
selecting  almost  the  same  spots  where  it 
had  formerly  ravaged  the  country.  The  two 
preceding  visitations  of  cholera  in  1831-2 
and  1848-9,  commenced  with  an  attack 
which  was  merely  premonitory  of  the  epi- 
demic. This  was  succeeded  by  a  lull, 
which  encouraged  the  hope  that  the  pes- 
tilence was  at  an  end.  This  lull  continued, 
iu  the  first  visitation,  for  eight  months; 
and  in  the  second,  three  months ;  and  then 
in  each  instance  the  pestilence  returaed 
with  ten  times  more  fierceness  than  before. 
Judging  from  experience,  they  might  con- 
sider that  they  were  now  in  the  middle  of 
a  lull,  perfectly  similar  to  that  which  took 
place  in  the  two  preceding  epidemics.  The 
epidemic  of  1848-9,  which,  in  February, 
March,  and  April,  numbered  its  victims 
only  by  one  or  two  in  the  week,  was  pre- 
monitory of  an  outbreak  that  destroyed 
upwards  of  2,000  in  a  week,  and  produced 
a  total  mortality  of  17,000.    The  present 
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visitatitm  had  oommenced  its  career  in  a 
manner  precieeljr  analogoas  to  the  last ; 
and  there  was  no  reasonable  ground  to 
doubt  that  it  would  pursue  a  similar  course. 
Within  the  last  ten  dajs  the  disease  had 
broken  out  in  Port  Qlasgour,  Greenock, 
Qourock,  and  several  other  smaller  places 
in  the  west  of  SIcotland,  and  also  at  Leeds. 
It  had  alighted  suddenly  on  these  several 
towns,  seized  a  few  victims,  and  then  dis- 
appeared for  a  time.  This  was  precisely 
the  course  which  it  took  in  London  and 
Glasgow  in  1848,  antecedent  to  its  general 
attack  in  1849  ;  and  this  appeared  to  be 
the  character  of  the  pestilence — that  it 
gave  notice  of  its  approach.  He  begged 
to  read  a  statement  which  had  been  made 
by  the  special  inspectors,  appointed  to  the 
peculiar  character  of  the  present  visita- 
tion : — 

'*  Tet,  in  certain  respects,  as  fiir  as  the  pesti- 
lence has  yet  advanced,  it  appears  to  have  been 
more  virulent  than  on  any  former  visitation.  It 
has  been  more  rapid  in  its  course,  and  has  been, 
upon  the  whole,  more  mortal.  It  has  given  shorter 
warning ;  it  has  allowed  briefer  space  for  prepa- 
ration. One  stage  of  the  disease,  formerly  well 
marked,  was  now  suppressed — namely,  that  de- 
noted by  the  term  *  approaching  cholera.'  At 
present,  diarrhcea  passed  into  cholera,  and  cholera 
mto  collapse,  with  a  more  fearful  rapidity.  In 
1848  and  1849  it  was  rare  for  persons  to  perish 
within  twenty-four  hours ;  but  now  it  was  not  un- 
common for  death  to  take  place  within  twelve, 
ten,  and  even  eight  hours.  Still  the  premonitory 
Stage  did  exist ;  warning  was  given ;  time  was 
allowed,  and  time  enough,  to  arrest  the  disease  in 
its  diarrhoeal  stage ;  to  stop  the  coming  on  of  tlie 
&tal  condition  of  collapse ;  but  hours  were  now 
as  precious  as  days,  and  the  neglect  of  a  space  of 
time  which,  in  1849,  might  have  been  retrieved, 
would,  in  all  human  probability,  in  1854,  be  at- 
tended with  the  certain,  loss  of  life." 

His  noble  Friend  (Lord  Harrowby)  had 
asked  what  preparations  had  been  made  to 
meet  the  approach  of  cholera.  In  answer, 
he  might  state  that  by  an  Order  in  Coun- 
cil, issued  in  September,  under  the  Nui- 
sance Removal  Act,  which  could  only  be 
put  into  operation  when  any  part  of  the 
Kingdom  was  affected  or  threatened  with 
an  epidemic,  the  Board  of  Health  had 
obtained  powers  to  issue  regulations  for 
the  cleansing  of  streets,  for  the  purifying, 
ventilating,  or  disinfecting  of  houses,  for 
the  removal  of  nuisances,  and  the  adoption 
of  measures  generally  for  the  promotion  of 
health.  The  execution  of  these  directions 
was  entrusted  to  the  local  authorities,  but 
principally  to  the  boards  of  guardians  in 
England,  and  parochial  boards  in  Scot- 
land, to  whom»  as  well  as  to  the  Board  of 
Poblie  Health,  power  was  given  to  insti- 
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tote  prosecutions.      From   the  fset  that 
sixteen  years  intervened  between  the  first 
and  second  visitations  of  cholera  in  this 
country,  it  was  anticipated   by  some  that 
the  interval  would  be   as  great  between 
the  second  and  the  third,  if,  indeed,  the 
pestilence  should  ever  again  return,  which 
they  regarded  as  doubtful.    But  the  Board 
of  Health  had  directed  its  attention  to  the 
state  of  things  on  the  Continent  and  in  the 
East.  From  the  increased  frequency  of  its 
recurrence  at  its  sources  in  India;  iVom  its 
repeated  devastations  in  Persia,  Russia, 
and  Poland ;  from  its  advance,  last  year  to 
Berlin  and  Hamburg,   and  Warsaw,  the 
General  Board  of  Health  believed  that  its 
return  to  this  country  was  but  too  probable, 
and  they  apprehended  that  this  event  was 
not  distant.     On  its  reappearance  on  the 
Continent,  a  medical  inspector  was  sent  by 
the  Board  to  Hamburg  to  ascertain  the 
progress  and  character  of  the  disease,  and 
the  probability  of  its  approaching  to  this 
country.     They  had  also  proceeded  to  the 
execution  of  the  powers  vested  in  them 
for  the  examination  of  all  suspected  places. 
Medical  inspectors   were   appointed,  who 
re-examined  the  seats  of  the  pestilence  in 
the  metropolis,  and  forwarded  Reports  to 
the  several  parishes  to  which  they  related. 
Subsequently,  similar  inspections  had  been 
extended  to  the  principal  towns  throughout 
the  kingdom  in  which  cholera  had  proved 
most  fatal.     In  the  month  of  September 
they  obtained  the  issue  of  the  Order  in 
Council,  and  means  were  adopted  whereby 
those  parties  who  were  particularly  exposed 
to  the  influence  of  the  disorder — persons 
in  the  seaport  towns,  and  on  board  ship— 
would  be  brought  within  reach  of  assist' 
ance.      They  had  been   assisted  by  the 
Board  of  Trade,  and  they  had  done  their 
best   to   introduce  that  which  had  been 
long  desired,  namely,  a  manual  of  direc- 
tions to  be  used  by  persons  who,  being 
remote  from  medical  treatment  and  medi- 
cal ahl,  would  be  able  to  administer  to 
themselves  or  to   others  such  treatment 
as  was  required  upon  a  sudden  breakmg 
out  of  the  disease.     They  had  never  been 
able  to  do  that  before,   but  on  this  oc- 
casion, by  the  assistance  of  the  College 
of    Physicians,   they  had   been    able   to 
make  such  regulations,  with  the  authority 
of  and  with  the  sanction  of  the  College* 
as  would  form  an  important  manual  for  nil 
parties  on  board  ship,  and  for  those  persons 
who  had  not  the  means  to  call  to  their 
aid    at   the    spur    of   the   momeut  the 
necessary  medical  assistance.    Ha  ^^°'° 
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not  detail  to  their  Lordshipa  the  states  of 
the  yariouB  localities  or  the  preparations 
that  were  being  made,  but  he  wished 
to  show  to  the  country  a  few  choice 
specimens  of  the  condition  in  which  they 
were,  and  to  show  that  no  temporary 
powers  would  really  aid  them,  but  that 
only  by  deliberate  and  steady  care  and 
continuous  efforts  they  could  be  placed 
in  a  position  to  withstand  the  attacks  of 
cholera.  IHe  was  sorry  to  say  that  little  or 
nothing  had  been  done  in  the  interval  be- 
tween the  first  and  second  visitations  of  cho> 
lera  to  improve  the  epidemic  localities.  In 
the  four  years  between  the  second  and  third 
visitations,  some  improvements  had  been 
effected  in  certain  towns  ;  but  in  general  the 
epidemic  localities  remained  tho  same ; 
and  there,  the  localising  causes  continuing 
undiminished,  the  pestilence  on  its  return 
broke  out  and  raged  in  the  very  same 
streets,  blocks  of  buildings,  houses,  and 
even  rooms.  To  prove  that  neither  the 
Board  nor  the  various  localities  had  any 
excuse  for  their  neglect,  he  would  cite  a 
few  oases  showing  that  the  cholera  visited 
the  same  places,  streets,  and  houses  in 
1848-9  and  1853,  that  it  did  in  1831-2. 
Thus  at  Howden,  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Tyne,  the  first  case  of  cholera  occurred  in 
the  very  same  house  in  the  successive  epi- 
demics of  1831,  of  1848,  and  of  1853.  At 
Gateshead,  on  the  south  bank  of  the 
Tyne,  the  pestilence  first  broke  out  in  the 
same  streets  in  each  of  the  three  epi- 
demics. At  Newcastle,  in  Greenhow  Ter- 
race, cholera  in  1849  carried  off  three 
victims.  In  1853,  out  of  118  inhabitants 
residing  in  this  block  of  buildings,  there 
were  31  attacks  and  11  deaths.  In  both 
epidemics  the  first  death  occurred  in  the 
same  house,  the  family  inhabiting  which 
lost  during  the  recent  visitation  three  of 
its  members,  the  mother  and  two  sons.  At 
Bedlington,  the  house  first  attacked  in 
1853  was  the  second  attacked  in  1848. 
The  first  case  of  cholera  that  occurred  in 
Sheffield,  in  September  last  year,  was  in 
Brown  Street,  situate  in  a  low  part  of  the 
town,  in  the  vicinity  of  a  large  open  sewer. 
It  was  in  this  same  locality  that  the  epi- 
demic raged  with  the  greatest  violence  in 
its  previous  visitations.  At  Redruth,  in 
Cornwall,  in  the  same  streets  and  houses 
which  were  ravaged  by  cholera  in  1849 
there  have  recently  occurred  41  deaths 
from  the  pestilence.  With  reference  to  Scot- 
land, the  disease  first  broke  out  at  Leith, 
afler  an  interval  of  sixteen  years,  in  the 
same  house  in  which  it  first  appeared  in 


1832.  At  Port  Glasgow,  where  cholera 
has  just  reappeared,  the  house  first  at- 
tacked was  the  second  attacked  in  1848. 
The  other  day  at  Glasgow  a  person  died 
in   one  room,   while   in   the   epidemic   of 

1848,  three  persons  died  in  the  next  room. 
At  Arbroath,  houses  which  exhibited  a 
heavy  mortality  in  1848  have  become  the 
chief  seats  of  the  disease  within  the  last 
few  weeks.  It  wa%  remarkable  that  in  all 
the  houses  that  had  been  examined  some 
local  cause  was  found  for  the  existence  of 
the  disease.  In  some  there  was  a  large 
quantity  of  cesspool  matter,  in  others  there 
was  a  damp  putrid  mass  hanging  on  the 
walls,  waiting  till  the  choleraic  poison  is- 
sued, to  join  with  it  in  an  unholy  alliance 
to  destroy  its  wretched  victims.  In  the 
metropolis  the  case  was  precisely  similar. 
At  Kensington,  in  October  last,  cholera 
first  returned  to  the  very  same  room  in 
which  the  first  fatal  case  had  occurred  in 

1849.  One  of  the  most  fatal  spots  in  the 
Whitechapel  Union  was  Dunk  Street  and 
its  immediate  vicinity.  In  the  epidemic 
of  1848  and  1849  there  occurred  in  a 
circumscribed  portion  of  that  district  103 
deaths  from  the  pestilence.  In  1852,  Dr. 
Sutherland,  in  the  apprehension  that  ano- 
ther outbreak  of  cholera  was  then  impend- 
ing, re-examined  the  same  locality,  which 
had  been  reported  on  so  long  back  as 
1838,  and  he  stated  that  the  descriptions 
given  by  Dr.  Southwood  Smith  fourteen 
years  before,  were  then  perfectly  appli- 
cable to  the  same  place,  and  tiiat  the 
great  leading  causes  of  the  unhealthiness 
of  Whitechapel  remained  essentially  the 
same.  "I  do  not  think,"  said  the  regis- 
trar, *'  there  is  a  street  in  the  district  in 
which  epidemic  disease  has  not  been  fatal." 
f'  During  the  recent  visitation  in  the  month 
of  October  last,  no  fewer  than*eleven  fatal 
cases  of  cholera  occurred  in  that  very 
street  in  which,  in  1838,  typhus  fever  was 
in  nearly  every  house."  This  showed, 
beyond  question,  that  the  cholera  gave 
premonitory  symptoms  and  indications, 
and  told  almost  the  very  spots  where  it 
would  return.  Their  Lordships  could  form 
no  notion  of  the  state  of  the  places  where 
it  ordinarily  broke  out.  It  was  absolutely 
necessary,  if  they  wished  to  form  an  esti- 
mate of  them,  that  they  should  visit  them 
themselves,  and  bring  every  sense  to  bear 
upon  them,  for  otherwise  he  defied  them 
to  fancy  even  the  abominations  which  ex- 
isted within,  perhaps,  a  gun-shot  of  where 
they  were  then  assembled.  He  would 
describe  one  place  in  the  north — Gates- 
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head-— where  the  cholera  had  raged  and 

had  occasioned  great  mortality*    Mr.  Lee, 

one  of   the  inspectors  of  the  Board  of 

Health,  said  : — 

"Now,  ai  on  former  visitfttions,  one  of  the 
most  &tal  loealities  in  Gateshead  ia  Pipewell 
Gate.  It  is  a  very  narrow  laue,  about  300  yards 
long.  In  many  parts  two  oarriages  coald  not 
pass  each  other,  and  the  arerage  width  is  only 
eight  or  nine  feet.  It  lies  parallel  to  the  riyer, 
and  extends  from  the  bridge  westward.  On  the 
south  side  the  ground  rises  rery  precipitously,  and 
many  of  the  houses  are  built  into  the  bank,  so 
that  the  walls  are  damp  and  any  ventilation  im- 
possible. The  fires  in  the  rooms  draw  the  foul 
moisture  out  of  the  bank  behind,  so  that  in  many 
cases  it  trickles  down  the  internal  walls.  In  ad- 
dition to  these  evils  the  courtyards  are  only  nar- 
row alleys,  with  filthy  steams  of  refuse  flowing 
over  the  surface,  and  the  dilapidated  old  houses 
are  crowded  from  bottom  to  top  with  human  beings. 
In  1833  the  first  local  outbreak  of  cholera  was  in 
this  place,  and  its  devastation  was  frightful.  In 
two  days  there  were  172  cases,  of  whom  sixty- 
three  died.  In  1849  the  first  outbreak  was  here, 
and  about  half  the  whole  deaths  from  cholera  in 
Gateshead  occurred  in  Pipewell  Gate.  It  is  in 
the  same  sanitary  condition  now  as  at  the  former 
visitations." 

It  was  impossible  to  go  through  all  these 
details,  because  there  were  hundreds — nay, 
thousands — of  such  localities;  but  he  would 
bring  one  other  instance  under  the  notice 
of  the  House,  because  it  was  a  sample  of 
the  state  in  which  many  of  the  villages  and 
towns  in  the  mining  districts  were  allowed 
to  continue.  He  alluded,  now,  to  the 
town  of  Merthyr  Tydvil ;  and  it  would  be 
observed  that  one  of  the  great  evils  among 
the  mining  population  of  that  town,  swarm- 
ing with  human  beings,  was  the  almost 
total  want  of  water,  it  frequently  happen- 
ing that  people  were  obliged  to  go  a  mile 
or  two  in  order  to  obtain  a  glass  of  fresh 
water  fit  for  use. 

"The  first  circumstance,"  said  Mr.  Holland, 
"  that  must  strike  every  visitor  at  Merthyr  is  the 
extreme  and  unusual  dirtiness  and  wetness  of  the 
town.  I  can  hardly  expect  credence  for  such 
fiusts  as  the  folloVing,  yet  it  is  perfectly  free  from 
exaggeration : — I  saw  a  young  woman  filling  her 
pitcher  from  a  little  stream  of  water  gushing 
from  a  cinder  heap,  the  surface  of  which  was  so 
thickly  studded  with  alvine  deposits  that  it  was 
difficult  to  pass  without  treading  in  them,  in 
some  of  which  I  saw  intestinal  worms,  and  the 
rain  then  fidling  was  washing  the  feculent  matter 
into  the  water  which  the  girl  was  filling  into  her 
pitcher,  no  doubt  for  domestic  use." 

He  might  here  observe  that,  as  a  preventive 
against  cholera,  he  did  not  believe  there 
was  one  thing  more  important  than  a  con- 
stant supply  of  clean  and  healthy  water — 
not  only  for  personal  cleanliness,  but  also 
for  domestic  use.  Wherever  water  had 
been  plentifully  used  it  had  been  able  to 
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keep  down  the  disease.  Reference  had 
often  been  made  to  the  city  of  Hamburg, 
where,  after  the  fire,  the  great  quantity  of 
water  which  was  introduced  there  produced 
such  an  effect  that  diseases  of  the  skin^ 
which  used  to  be  extremely  preyalentp 
ceased  to  be  known,  and  not  more  than  a 
single  case  of  itch  occurred  in  one  year. 
The  state  of  Scotland  was  not  one  whit 
better  than  that  of  England.  This  sum- 
mary gave  a  representation  of  the  whole. 

"Damp,  earthen,  muddy  floors ;  walls  satu- 
rated with  moisture,  which, when limewashed,  still 
looked  dark  and  dingy  from  the  impossibility  of 
drying  them.  Small  close  windows,  admitting  of 
no  perflation  of  air,  crowded  apartments,  thatched 
roofs,  saturated  like  a  sponge  with  water,  an  un- 
drained  soil,  and  ash  and  refuse  cellars  within  ten 
feet  of  inhabited  rooms.  The  condition  of  many 
houses  in  rural  districts  in  which  outbreaks  had 
occurred  was  represented  to  be  in  no  respect 
better.  In  the  parish  of  Cramond,  for  example, 
an  agricultural  village  near  Edinburgh,  the  houses, 
which  were  made  of  whinstone,  greedily  absorbing 
moisture,  were  stated  to  be  covered  with  decayed 
thatch,  which  was  itself  covered  with  bright  green 
fungoid  vegetation ;  the  floors,  consisting  of  un- 
hardened  clay,  were  hollowed  in  some  places  and 
filled  with  water,  and  were  situate  about  a  foot 
below  the  level  of  the  adjacent  soil.  The  rain 
soaked  through  the  thatched  roof  and  through  the 
matting  hung  up  overhead." 

But  Dundee  the  inspectors  declared  to 
surpass  them  all ;  they  thought,  until 
they  had  inspected  this  place,  that  New- 
castle was  unrivalled.  He  would  now 
allude  to  one  or  two  places  in  the  me- 
tropolis, and  he  would  direct  their  Lord- 
ships' attention  to  a  place  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Kensington  called  the  "  Pot- 
teries." Dr.  Milroy,  in  company  with 
Mr.  Frost,  the  medical  officer  of  the 
district,  recently  reinspected  the  Potteriea 
in  the  Notting-Hill  division  of  Kensington 
parish.  Special  Reports  were  made  of  this 
notorious  locality,  in  1849,  to  the  General 
Board  of  Health,  by  fir.  Grainger  and  Dr. 
Waller  Lewis,  and  to  the  Metropolitan 
Commissioners  of  Sewers  by  Mr.  Lovick. 
On  the  re-examination  of  it,  within  the 
last  few  days.  Dr.  Milroy  stated  that  he 
could  perceive  no  abatement  of  its  horrible 
nuisances,  no  signs  of  noticeable  improve- 
ment since  his  former  inspection  of  it  in 
August,  1849,  with  the  parochial  medical 
officers.  It  was  represented  as  being  now 
what  it  was  then,  one  large  slough  of 
loathsome  abomination,  revolting  alike  to 
sight  and  smell,  and  most  fatally  perni- 
cious to  health,  as  attested  by  the  high  rate 
of  mortality  at  all  times  among  the  inha- 
bitants, and  by  the  large  number  of  deatha 
from  cholera  in  the  epidemic  of  1849. 
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"  At  the  time  of  mj  yisit  last  week/'  says  Dr. 
Milroy,  "the  roads  and  streets  were  no  better 
than  long  tracks  of  black  putrescent  slush,  with 
pools  of  foul  stagnant  water  in  different  parts.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  parallel  in  other  part  of  the 
metropolis  the  state  of  things  in  Thomas  street. 
To  cross  from  one  side  to  the  other  without  getting 
ancle  deep  in  stinking  mire  was  impossible.  Nor 
could  I  but  feel  the  reasonableness  of  the  remark 
which  the  people  themseWes  made  to  me,  that 
the  state  of  the  roads  was  as  bad  as  the  pigsties 
themselyes." 

To  meet  such  a  state  of  things  as  this 
it  was  quite  clear  that  no  temporary  expe- 
dient would  su^ce,  and  that  nothing  could 
be  effectual  but  the  institution  of  perma- 
nent works,  such  as  good  drainage,  widen- 
ed streets,  a  plentiful  supply  of  water, 
good  ventilation,  a  better  construction  of 
buildings,  and  a  reduction  of  the  number 
of  persons  living  in  each  dwelling.  This 
would  of  course  demand  considerable  deli- 
beration and  inquiry.  Under  a  recent 
Act  churchwardens  had  the  power  to  com- 
pel the  owners  of  small  property  to  con- 
nect their  houses  with  the  water  mains. 
If  the  churchwardens  would  avail  them- 
selves of  that  power  it  would  be  a  great 
engine  for  good  ;  but  he  much  feared  that, 
unless  there  were  some  central  power  to 
compel  them  to  do  their  duty,  the  state  of 
the  water  supply  of  the  metropolis  would 
be  very  little  better  than  it  had  been  twenty 
years  ago.  But  there  were  other  causes 
of  disease  at  work,  such  as  the  permanent 
nuisance  of  slaughter-houses  and  the  like. 
Their  Lordships  had  no  idea  of  the  enor- 
mous injury  inflicted  upon  the  community 
by  the  effects  of  those  abominable  trades 
which,  contrary  to  all  the  rules  of  decency 
and  civilisation,  were  carried  on  in  the  very 
heart  of  the  metropolis.  He  understood 
that  there  were  large  aggregations  of  cow- 
sheds, containing  no  less  than  20,000  cows, 
in  the  very  centre  of  London,  from  which 
exhalations  of  the  worst  description  were 
constantly  sent  forth.  In  fact,  complaints 
were  addressed  to  the  Board  of  Health 
day  by  day  and  hour  by  hour,  calling  for 
redress,  which  that  Board  had  no  means  of 
affording,  except  by  the  slow  and  very  un- 
certain process  of  the  Nuisances  Removal 
Act.  One  great  and  most  noxious  cause 
of  disease  was  to  be  found  in  the  whole  sys- 
tem of  bone  boiling  and  crushing.  Every- 
one who  knew  anything  of  it  would  know 
that  the  nausea  which  it  created  was  most 
terrible,  and  that  it  not  only  kept  people 
in  a  very  low  state  of  health  who  lived  in 
the  neighbourhood,  but  that  it  produced  a 
condition  of  body  which  was  predisposed  to 
the  attacks  of  cholera.    This  was  not  con- 


fined to  the  metropolis,  similar  complaints 
having  been  received  from  Reading,  Wis- 
beach ,  Rugby,  and  elsewhere.  To  these  nui* 
sances  must  be  added  numerous  piggeries 
which  existed  in  the  midst  of  a  town  popula- 
tion, to  remedy  which  the  order  of  the  Board 
of  Health  wad  of  no  permanent  avail ;  for 
when  complaints  were  made  of  this  nui- 
sance, say  on  Monday,  the  owners  removed 
the  pigs  on  Tuesday,  and  brought  them 
back  again  on  Thursday — so  that  no  real 
relief  was  afforded,  the  whole  thing  being 
a  farce.  The  slaughter-houses  in  this  me- 
tropolis were  productive  of  incalculable 
evils,  and  it  was  disgraceful  that  such  a 
state  of  things  should  be  allowed  to  con- 
tinue. What  a  contrast  London  presented 
in  this  respect  to  the  city  of  Paris,  where 
everything  was  conducted  with  decency, 
order,  and  cleanliness.  He  had  himself 
searched  the  abattoirs^  been  over  the  whole 
of  Paris,  and  had  walked  through  its  streets 
in  search  of  nuisances  day  after  day,  and 
he  had  been  exceedingly  struck,  and  al- 
most attracted,  by  the  cleanliness  of  the 
butchers'  shops.  Fever  was  never  absent 
from  places  where  slaughter-houses  abound- 
ed, and  fever  prepared  the  way  for  the  ra- 
vages of  cholera.  Then,  again,  there  were 
extensive  yards  for  the  fabrication  of  ma- 
nure from  nightsoil.  Their  Lordships  would 
hardly  believe  it,  but  he  could  state  it  as 
a  positive  fact,  that  there  were,  in  the 
heart  of  London,  large  yards  to  which  was 
carried  the  cleansing  of  the  cesspools  and 
privies  of  a  great  proportion  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood. In  these  yards  the  ordure  waa 
kept  heaped  up  in  mounds  ten  or  fifteen 
feet  high,  and  underwent  a  process  by 
which  the  solid  manure  was  expressed  and 
prepared  for  exportation.  Hundreds  and 
thousands  of  people  were  living  in  the  midst 
of  these  centres  of  filth,  and  exposed  to  the 
most  deleterious  influences.  In  one  locality 
there  was  a  very  large  pond,  in  which  all 
cesspool  contents  were  thrown,  and  allowed 
to  decompose ;  and  the  people  living  in  the 
vicinity  for  a  great  proportion  of  the  year, 
and  during  the  hottest  period  of  the  sum- 
mer, were  obliged  to  keep  their  doors  and 
windows  shut  to  keep  out  the  pestilential 
effluvia,  and  their  sufferings  were  exceed- 
ingly great.  These  were  only  specimens 
of  the  innumerable  plague-spots  now  in 
existence  in  the  metropolis,  and  which 
there  could  be  no  doubt  had  immolated 
their  thousands  of  victims.  He  thought 
he  had  adduced  quite  enough  to  indicate 
what  was  the  state  of  things  which  we  had 
to  meetj  but  he  would  mention  a  few  facts 
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jatt  to  abow  that  prerentire  measiires, 
where  retorted  to,  aUhoagfa  tfaej  might 
not  always  be  entirelj  effectoal,  yet  in 
•ome  tnitaneoB  absolutely  frustrated  cho- 
lera, and  in  a  great  many  mitigated  its 
Tirolence.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  of 
these  occurred  at  Baltimore,  during  the 
preTalence  of  epidemic  cholera  in  America, 
m  1849.  The  population  of  this  city  was 
about  149,000  souls.  The  site  of  the  town 
was  naturallr  salubrious,  and  parts  of  it 
were  well  built ;  but  the  districts  near  the 
river,  occupied  by  the  poorer  classes,  were 
low  and  damp  and  liable  to  remittent  and 
intermittent  fevers,  and,  therefore,  predis- 
posed to  cholera.  In  the  spring  of  1849, 
the  pestilence,  which  had  attacked  with 
great  violence  several  neighbouring  towns, 
appeared  to  be  close  upon  the  city.  A 
general  conviction  prevailed,  both  among 
the  authorities  and  the  citizens,  that  un- 
cleanliness  had  much  to  do  with  the  deve- 
lopment and  spread  of  the  disease ;  they, 
therefore,  spared  neither  money  nor  labour 
to  purify  the  city,  and  they  gave  the  exe- 
cution of  the  cleansing  operations  to  expe- 
rienced and  energetic  officers,  who  per- 
formed the  work  so  vigorously  that  it  was 
generally  admitted  that  never  before  had 
the  town  been  in  so  dean  a  state,  or  so 
thoroughly  purified,  as  during  the  summer 
months  in  the  year  1849.  That  the  cho- 
lera poison  had  really  pervaded  the  city 
was  appallingly  evinced  by  an  event  which 
occurred  in  its  immediate  vicinity.  The 
Baltimore  almshouse  was  situated  about 
two  miles  from  the  city,  on  sloping  ground, 
and  was  capable  of  accommodating  between 
600  and  700  inmates.  An  inclosure  of 
about  five  acres,  surrounded  by  a  wall,  ad- 
joined the  main  building  upon  its  north 
side.  In  the  rear  of  this  north  wall  was  a 
ravine,  which  was  the  outlet  for  all  the  filth 
of  the  establislimcnt.  It  was  dry  in  sum- 
mer, but  retentive  of  wet  after  rain.  The 
physician  of  the  establishment,  under  the 
satne  apprehension  of  an  outbreak  of  cho- 
lera as  had  prevailed  in  Baltimore,  had 
taken  the  same  precautions  against  the 
disease,  and  had  placed  the  establishment 
itself  in  a  state  of  scrupulous  cleanliness. 
On  the  1st  of  July  cholera  attacked  ono 
of  the  inmates ;  on  tho  7th  a  second  attack 
occurred.  This  was  followed  in  rapid  auc- 
cession  by  other  seisurcs,  and  within  the 
spaeo  of  one  month  ninety-nine  inmates  of  j 
the  establishment  had  perished  by  cholera. ! 
Within  tho  building  and  grounds  the  most ' 
diligent  search  failed  to  discover  anything ' 
\t  could  aeeount  for  this  outbreaki  but,  on  1 
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examining  the  premises  outside  the  northern 
wall,  there  was  found  a  vast  mass  of  filth, 
consisting  of  the  overflowings  of  cess- 
pools, the  drainage  from  pigsties,  and  the 
general  refuse  of  the  establishment.  "  In 
short,"  says  the  medical  officer,  *'tfae  whole 
space  included  between  the  ravine  and  the 
wall,  upon  its  north  side,  was  one  putrid 
and  pestilential  mass,  capable  of  generat* 
ing,  under  the  ardent  rays  of  a  midsummer 
suui  the  most  poisonous  and 'deadly  exha- 
lations." During  the  greater  part  of  the 
time  that  this  outbreak  continued,  a  slight 
breeze  set  in  pretty  steadily  from  the  north, 
conveying  the  poisonous  exhalations  from 
behind  the  north  wall  directly  over  the 
house,  and,  in  every  instance,  the  first 
persons  attacked  were  those  who  happened 
to  be  particularly  exposed  to  the  air  blow- 
ing from  the  north  side  of  the  building. 
The  very  same  thing  occurred  with  regard 
to  the  barracks  at  Newcastle  last  year. 
The  cholera  had  broken  out  at  Newcastle 
with  unprecedented  severity,  but  this  was 
the  report  which  they  had  received  with 
regard  to  the  barracks : — 

"  The  barracks  in  which  the  garrison  of  New- 
castle is  quartered  are  situated  about  three-quar- 
ters of  a  mile  from  the  centre  of  the  town.  In 
houses  at  distances  varying  from  20  to  200  yards 
of  the  barrack-gates,  numerous  deaths  from  cho- 
lera took  place,  and  in  a  village  250  yards  from 
the  barracks  the  pestilence  preTailed  to  a  frightful 
extent  for  many  days,  numbering  one  or  more 
victims  in  almost  eyery  cottage.  On  the  outbreak 
of  the  pestilence  in  the  town  the  medical  oflicers 
of  the  garrison,  with  the  sanction  and  assistance 
of  their  superior  officers,  exerted  themselres  with 
great  promptitude  and  energy  to  carry  into  effect 
all  the  means  at  their  command  calculated  to 
lessen  the  seyerity  of  an  attack  fix>m  which  they 
could  not  hope  altogether  to  escape.  The  sew- 
ers, drains,  privies,  and  ashpits  were  thoroughly 
cleansed ;  all  accumulations  of  filth  were  re- 
moved ;  the  spots  where  such  illth  had  been  col- 
lected were  purified ;  the  freest  possible  venti- 
lation was  established  day  and  night  in  living 
and  sleeping  rooms  ;  over-crowding  was  guarded 
against ;  the  diet  of  the  residents  was,  as  far  as 
practicable,  regulated ;  the  men  were  strictly  con- 
fined to  barracks  after  evening  roU-oall,  and  wvre 
forbidden  to  go  into  the  low  and  infected  parts 
of  the  town ;  amusements  were  encouraged  in 
tho  vicinity  of  the  barracks ;  every  endeavour 
was  made  to  procure  a  cheerful  compliance  with 
the  requirements  insisted  on,  without  excittng 
fear ;  and  there  was  a  medical  inspection  of  the 
men  twice,  and  of  the  women  and  children  onee^ 
daily.  The  influence  of  the  epidemic  poison  upon 
the  troops  was  demonstrated  by  the  fiu^t  that, 
among  619  persons,  the  total  strength  of  the  gar- 
rison, there  were  451  cases  of  premonitory  diatw 
rheea,  of  which  491  were  among  the  men,  iir^ 
spective  of  the  officers,  women,  and  children,  the 
attacks  being  in  some  instances  obstinate,  and 
recurring  more  than  once.  Yet,  such  was  the 
suoeess  of  tfao  jodieieiu  measvxti  whidi  ted  bosa 
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adopted,  that  no  case  of  cholera  otcurred  within 
the  barracks  during  the  whole  period  of  the  epi- 
demic ;  and  erery  case  of  diarrhoea  was  stopped 
from  passing  on  to  the  dcTeloped  stage  of  the 
disease ;  while  in  Newcastle,  there  were  upwards 
of  4,000  atUcka,  and  1,643  deaths." 

The  authorities  at  Tjnemouth  had  also 
taken  the  proper  precautions  by  cleansing 
the  lodging-houses  and  the  courts,  and  in 
a  Tory  short  time  thej  had  carted  away  no 
less  than  1,500  loads  of  refuse  from  the 
town.  The  proceedings  of  the  local  board 
of  health  had  been  greatly  assisted  by  the 
cordial  co-operation  of  the  board  of  guar- 
dians of  that  place.  He  would  refer  their 
Lordships  to  a  document  which  showed 
that  one  of  the  remedies  which  could  be 
most  adyantageously  applied  to  the  pre* 
Tcntiou  of  the  cholera  was  a  minute  and 
eareful  carrying  into  effect  of  the  provisions 
of  the  Common  Lodging-houses  Act,  by  di- 
minishing the  number  of  lodgers,  by  white- 
washing the  rooms,  and  by  instituting  all 
those  precautions  which  the  Act  gave  power 
to  institute  with  regard  to  lodging-houses. 
If  this  were  done,  it  was  surprising  to  what 
a  degree  liability  to  the  disease  might  be 
prevented.  A  remarkable  instance  of  the 
truth  of  this  statement  was  contained  in 
the  official  Report  which  had  been  present- 
ed with  regard  to  the  Common  Lodging- 
houses  Act.  *'  By  tho  operation  of  that 
^ct,"said  that  Report,  "  disease  had  been 
wonderfully  abated ;  fever  had  been  nearly 
abolished."  Testimony  to  that  effect  had 
been  received  from  several  large  towns, 
but  that  from  Wolverhampton,  in  June, 
1853,  was  the  most  remarkable.  Out  of 
200  lodging-houses  in  the  district,  frequent- 
ed by  511,000  persons  annually,  not  one 
ease  of  fever  or  contagious  disease  had  oc- 
curred since  the  Act  had  been  in  force — 
namely,  from  July,  1852.  It  was  most 
desirable  that  the  local  authorities  of  each 
district  should  be  required  to  take  the 
proper  precautions  in  time.  The  Board  of 
Health  had  been  enabled  to  carry  into 
effect  improvements  such  as  these  in  many 
instances,  but  delay  and  confusion  in  doing 
so  had  been  unavoidable  in  a  number  of 
cases.  Many  of  the  boards  of  guardians  to 
whom  they  bad  applied  would  pay  little  or 
no  heed  to  the  danger  in  which  they  were 
placed  until  the  disease  was  actually  upon 
them,  and  then  nothing  could  equal  their 
confusion.  Message  after  message  would 
be  telegraphed  to  London,  asking,  for  hea- 
ven's sake,  that  a  medical  man  might  be 
sent  them.  Sometimes  nine  or  ten  medical 
men  would  be  required  in  one  day,  when 
the  Bowl  had  not  two  to  dispose  of.    If 


those  boards  of  guardians  had  taken  wam« 
ing  in  time  there  would  have  been  no  con- 
fusion  and  no  panic,  the  local  guardians 
would  have  had  their  own  medical  men  on 
the  spot,  the  system  of  house-to-house  visi- 
tation would  have  been  in  operation,  and  the 
proper  regulations  would  have  been  carried 
into  effect.  When  the  disorder  broke  out  at 
Newcastle,  washing  and  cleansing  was  im« 
mediately  commenced,  numbers  of  medical 
men  were  appointed,  reports  were  made, 
and  all  tlie  proper  regulations  adopted  ;  but 
when  the  disease  left  the  town,  the  ser- 
vices of  the  medical  men  were  dispensed 
with,  cesspools  were  again  built,  the  board 
of  guardians  went  to  sleep,  and  nothing 
whatever  was  done,  so  that  if  the  cholera 
should  again  break  out  suddenly,  as  it 
probably  would  do,  by  the  occurrence  of 
400  or  500  cases  of  diarrhoea  and  40  or  50 
deaths  in  one  locality,  there  would  be  the 
same  confusion  aud  perplexity  and  diffi- 
culty in  meeting  all  the  necessary  require- 
ments over  again.  It  was  perfectly  true 
that  the  Board  had  the  power  of  enforcing 
certain  regulations  by  prosecuting  the 
boards  of  guardians;  but  if  they  sum- 
moned all  these  boards  before  magistrates, 
and  proceeded  against  them  by  way  of  in- 
dictment, their  whole  time  would  be  taken 
up  in  carrying  on  prosecutions,  to  the  neg- 
lect of  their  own  proper  functions.  Be- 
sides, it  was  thought  a  very  invidious  thing 
to  prosecute  a  board  for  not  having  made 
preparations  when  the  danger  was  not  at 
hand,  for  it  would  then  be  said  that  they 
ought  not  to  be  obliged  to  ineur  unneces- 
sary expense ;  but  when  the  disorder  really 
came  it  was  almost  too  late  to  prosecute. 
Upon  various  occasions  in  1848  and  1849, 
when  the  Board  of  Health  did  institute 
legal  proceedings,  and  summoned  a  board 
before  a  magistrate,  the  case  was  argued, 
and  the  magistrate,  seeing  that  it  was  a 
difficult  one,  adjourned  it  to  another  day, 
when  it  was  again  argued.  But  the  cho- 
lera would  not  wait,  and  earned  its  ravages 
in  the  district  to  a  frightful  extent,  while 
they  were  debating  whether  cesspool  A  or 
B  should  be  closed,  or  whether  certain 
streets  should  be  washed.  While  the  iha- 
gistrate  was  deliberating  the  cholera  would 
go  on  doing  its  deadly  work,  and  by  the 
time  the  magistrate  had  given  his  decision 
it  would  have  left  that  district  and  gone  to 
another,  and  carried  off  its  victims  there 
also;  in  which  case  similar  proceedings 
had  to  be  repeated  before  the  magistrates 
of  the  second  locality,  and  the  same  delay 
in  argttbg,  deliberating  upon,  and  dedding 
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upon  the  qnestion  at  issne  had  to  he  gone 
through,  whilst  all  the  time  the  deadly 
work  of  the  disease  was  going  forward 
without  check  or  pause.  He  said,  from 
the  experience  of  the  Board  of  Health, 
that  new  powers  ought  to  he  given  to  the 
central  authority  (putting  out  of  view  for 
the  present  the  question  of  permanent 
works)  to  enahlo  it  to  deal  with  cases  of 
emergency  similar  to  the  present,  or  with 
still  more  pressing  cases  which  might  arise. 
The  powers  required,  with  adaptation  to 
Scotland,  would  he,  power  for  the  central 
authority,  after  a  certain  time,  to  give  or- 
ders that  the  necessary  things  he  done, 
with  power  to  charge  the  expense  on  the 
hoard  of  guardians.  This  would  he  neces* 
sary,  hecause,  while  a  case  was  heing  ar- 
gued before  a  magistrate,  cholera  would  be 
doing  its  work.  Next,  the  central  autho- 
rity ought  to  have  power  to  direct  that 
bouses  of  refuge  be  provided  by  single  or 
united  parishes,  to  receive  the  sound  and 
healthy  part  of  the  population  of  any  af- 
fected locality,  or,  when  it  should  be  con- 
sidered advisable,  to  reduce  the  population 
of  an  overcrowded  district ;  and  power  to 
order  the  evacuation  of  houses  unfit  for 
human  habitation,  and  to  forbid  return 
until  after  a  report  by  the  medical  officer. 
There  were  two  or  three  very  good  reasons 
why  houses  of  refuge  ought  to  be  provided 
for  the  healthy  and  sound  part  of  the  po- 
pulation. In  the  first  place,  great  care 
must  be  taken  not  to  raise  any  notion  in 
the  minds  of  the  people  that  the  ^cholera 
was  a  pestilence,  and  therefore  a  conta- 
gious disease,  and  that  none  who  valued 
their  life  and  health  would  go  near  those 
who  were  afflicted  with  it.  In  the  next 
place,  when  a  person  was  afflicted  with  the 
disorder,  his  greatest  hope  of  recovery  was 
to  remain  quiet  in  the  place  where  he  was 
attacked,  as  nothing  could  be  more  dan- 
gerous than  removing  him.  A  recumbent 
posture  and  perfect  tranquillity  were  ne- 
cessary, and,  in  many  instances,  a  state 
of  collapse  had  been  produced  merely  by 
raising  a  person  in  his  bed  to  give  him 
momentary  relief.  It  was  also  necessary 
that  extreme  overcrowding  should  be  pre- 
vented. The  late  epidemic  had  brought 
before  the  public  eye  a  fact  well  known  to 
those  who  had  considered  the  subject,  the 
large  pecuniary  loss  inflicted  in  various 
ways  on  the  community  by  proven tible 
disease,  and  the  heavy  avoidable  sufferings 
of  the  working  classes.  That  much  of 
this  loss  and  suffering  might  have  been 
prevented  was  shown  by  the  fact  that  in 
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all  the  model  lodging-houses  in  London, 
although  a  few  cases  of  diarrhoBa  had  oc- 
curred, there  had,  he  believed,  been  only 
one  fatal  case  of  cholera.  In  order  to 
show  the  evil  effects  of  over-crowding,  and 
the  necessity  of  improved  dwellings  for  the 
humbler  classes,  he  would  mention  only 
one  instance.  There  was  one  court  in  that 
City,  which  was  extremely  overcrowded. 
One  of  the  inspectors  of  the  Board  of 
Health  visited  it  in  1849,  who  reported 
that  the  court  was  so  narrow,  and  its  popu- 
lation so  dense,  that  he  was  quite  con- 
vinced, if  cholera  broke  out  there,  it  would 
commit  the  most  terrible  ravages.  The 
Board  of  Health  addressed  a  letter  to  the 
board  of  guardians,  urging  the  expediency 
of  removing  a  portion  of  the  population, 
and  stating  their  conviction  that  by  so 
doing  they  would,  in  all  probability,  escape 
a  large  pressure  on  their  finances.  The 
board  refused  to  accede  to  their  sugges- 
tion. In  three  days  the  cholera  broke  out, 
and  carried  off  several  heads  of  families, 
leaving  widows  and  children  behind  them. 
On  one  day  twelve  orphan  children  applied 
for  admission  to  the  workhouse,  and  have 
since  become  a  permanent  charge  on  the 
rates.  He  firmly  believed  that,  if  the 
guardians  had  followed  their  advice,  the 
pressure  on  their  finances  would  not  have 
been  one-fifth  of  what  it  has  proved.  He 
was  now  anxious  to  bring  a  most  important 
document  under  the  attention  of  the  House. 
It  was  the  last  Report  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Physicians,  from  which  it  appeared  that 
from  recent  experience  they  had  changed 
their  former  belief,  and  had  recorded  their 
final  conclusion  in  the  following  words : — 

"Cholera  appears  to  have  been  very  rarelj 
oommunicated  by  personal  intercourse,  and  all 
attempts  to  stay  its  progress  by  cordons  or  qna- 
rantine  have  failed." 

When  a  contagious  disease  prevailed,  no 
one  could  form  an  idea  of  the  sufferings 
which  were  inflicted  on  the  wretched  few 
whom  it  had  pleased  Providence  to  afflict 
with  it,  for  they  were  left  to  die  without 
any  assistance  from  their  friends  and  rela- 
tions, who  had  not  sufficient  courage  to 
discharge  the  last  duties  to  them.  The 
opinion  he  had  quoted  of  the  College  of 
Physicians  was,  therefore,  of  the  greatest 
importance,  as  it  showed  that  the  cholera 
was  not  contagious.  The  Report  went  on 
to  say : — 

"  From  these  circumstances  the  Committee, 
without  expressing  any  positive  opinion  with  re- 
spect to  its  contagious  or  non-contagious  nature, 
agree  in  drawing  this  practical  conclusion — that 
in  a  district  where  oholcia  prevails  no  appreoiabi« 
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increase  of  danger  is  incurred  bj  ministering  to 
persons  affected  with  it,  and  no  safety  afforded  to 
the  community  by  the  isolation  of  the  sick." 

This  was  a  most  important  documenti  con- 
aideriog  tho  experience  and  the  science  of 
the  persons  whose  opinion  it  expressed. 
There  were  but  two  more  papers  which  be 
had  to  bring  before  their  Lordships'  notice, 
and  he  would  ask  their  indulgence  while 
he  did  bo,  because  it  was  most  important 
that  they  should  know  the  precise  position 
in  which  they  now  stood.  Among  the 
other  effects  of  the  cholera,  its  effects  upon 
the  trade  and  commerce  of  the  kingdom 
were  most  pernicious,  and  it  produced 
great  financial  suffering,  which  visited  a 
great  number  of  people.  He  held  a  very 
curious  return,  out  of  which  he  would  select 
only  a  few  instances,  although  hundreds  of 
similar  ones  might  be  adduced.  It  was  a 
statement  which  had  been  made  to  the 
Board  by  several  tradesmen  in  Newcastle 
with  regard  to  their  losses  in  trade  conse- 
quent upon  the  visitation  of  the  cholera, 
showing  the  decrease  which  had  taken 
place  in  their  business  in  the  six  weeks 
ending  October  15,  1853,  as  compared 
with  the  corresponding  period  in  1852. 
One  person,  a  carpet  warehouseman,  stated 
that  he  had  lost  during  that  period  1792. 
Another  firm,  grocers  and  wine  and  spirit 
merchants,  estimated  the  falling  off  in  their 
receipts  at  no  less  than  20  per  cent.  They 
remarked  that — 

"  Had  it  not  been  for  the  increased  demand  for 
wines  and  spirits  the  depreciation  would  have  been 
much  more.  The  falling  off  in  the  tea  and  gro- 
cery business  during  the  last  three  weeks  of  the 
cholera  was  nearly  60  per  cent. " 

One  draper  had  lost  701.,  and  another  14| 
per  cent,  and  he  added  that  "  had  it  not 
been  for  the  unprecedented  demand  for 
mourning  the  loss  would  have  been  50  per 
cent."  The  railway  company  estimated 
their  loss  at  3,000/.  and  a  hotel-keeper  had 
lost  25  per  cent  on  1,2002.  Trade  ceased 
BO  entirely  that  provisions  were  scarcely  to 
be  had,  and  actually  at  one  time  bread  was 
bccmoing  scarce,  while  milk  was  not  to  be 
purchased  because  the  people  in  the  country 
were  afraid  to  approach  the  town  where 
the  disease  was  raging.  The  last  fact  he 
would  mention  would  show  how  much  not 
only  the  working  classes,  but  the  com* 
m unity  at  large  were  interested  in  this 
subject.  The  total  number  of  deaths  from 
cholera  in  1848-9  in  Great  Britain  and 
Wales  was  not  less  than  90,000,  of  whom 
almost  30,000  were  supposed  to  have  been 
heads  .of  families  in  the  prime  of  life,  and 
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numbers  of  children  must  therefore  have 
been  deprived  of  their  fathers  or  their 
mothers,  husbands  of  their  wives,  and 
wives  of  their  husbands.  Let  their  Lord- 
ships imagine  the  suffering  and  misery 
this  must  have  involved.  How  unhappy 
was  the  position  of  a  father  left  with  a 
number  oi  children  deprived  of  a  mother's 
care,  or  of  a  mother  with  a  fatherless 
family,  or  still  more,  that  of  the  wretched 
children  deprived  of  both  father  and  mo- 
ther, as  had  been  the  case  in  many  in- 
stances, with  no  prospect  but  the  work- 
house !  This  ought  to  be  a  great  warning 
to  them,  and  showed  thjit  they  ought  to  do 
everything  in  their  power  to  provide  against 
the  next  visitation.  They  ought  without 
delay  to  establish  every  permanent  work 
that  could  be  required  with  a  view  of  meet- 
ing the  next  visitation,  and,  if  they  did 
not,  let  them  see  what  would  happen  to 
this  country.  The  epidemic  had  been 
raging  on  the  Continent,  at  Copenhagen, 
at  Stockholm,  and  at  Warsaw  ;  and,  if  the 
mortality  in  England  in  1848-9  had  been 
in  the  same  proportion  as  the  mortality  at 
Christiana  and  at  Warsaw  in  the  present 
year,  the  number  of  deaths  in  Great  Bri- 
tain and  Wales  alone  would  have  amounted 
to  591,451.  Was  this  a  state  of  things 
to  look  forward  to  with  complacency  at  a 
moment  when  we  had  not  in  the  country  a 
single  able-bodied  man  more  than  we  re- 
quired ?  He  hoped  that  he  had  stated 
enough  to  excite  the  attention  of  statesmen 
and  to  arouse  the  attention  of  the  country 
to  this  important  subject. 

Earl  GRANVILLE  said,  Her  Majesty's 
Government  had  no  objection  to  produce 
the  returns  which  had  been  moved  for  by 
the  noble  Earl.  He  would  not  attempt  to 
follow  the  noble  Earl  through  the  clear 
and  able  account  he  had  given  as  to  the 
state  which  the  country  was  in  at  the  mo- 
ment with  regard  to  the  future  prevention 
of  cholera.  With  regard  to  the  superior 
arrangements  which  existed  at  Paris,  he 
could  speak  from  his  own  experience  of 
their  immense  superiority  over  our  own ; 
but  when  his  noble  Friend  went  so  far  as 
to  say  that  day  after  day  he  had  gone  in 
search  for  nuisances,  he  would  suggest  that 
if  his  noble  Friend  had  extended  his  search 
to  night  after  night,  it  might  have  been 
more  successful.  The  question  now  was, 
could  anything  be  done  which  would  lead 
to  the  object  they  all  had  in  view  ?  And 
he  could  not  help  observing,  in  the  name 
of  all  his  Colleagues,  how  fully  they  ap- 
preciated the  advantages  of  such  state- 
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ments  as  those  whioh  had  been  made  bj 
the  two  noble  Earls  who  had  so  clearly 
drawn  the  attention,  not  oulj  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's QoYernment,  but  also  of  the  publioi 
to  the  question*  He  thought  a  good  effect 
would  be  produced  by  what  had  fallen  from 
the  noble  Earl  with  regard  to  the  necessity 
of  local  authorities  attempting  to  do  some- 
thing for  themselyes,  and  the  dreadful  re- 
sponsibility that  would  weigh  upon  them  if 
they  did  not  do  what  was  within  their  scope. 
With  regard  to  what  had  been  done  by 
Her  Majesty's  Government,  he  would  state 
that  the  noble  Lord  the  Secretary  for  the 
Home  Department  had  been  in  communi- 
cation with  both  the  noble  Earls  who  had 
spoken  to-night,  and  had  acquired  infor- 
mation from  different  parties  as  to  the  best 
mode  of  proceeding  upder  this  emergency. 
The  extraordinary  powers  which  had  been 
given  to  the  Board  of  Health  during  the 
last  six  months  had,  by  an  Order  in  Coun- 
cil, been  continued  for  another  six  months. 
There  had  certainly  been  some  tfomplaint 
made  on  the  part  of  the  mercantile  marine^ 
that,  in  consequence  of  this  official  indi- 
eation  of  the  cholera,  ships  were  subjected 
in  different  parts  of  the  world  to  vexatious 
quarantine  regulations ;  but  informed,  as 
his  noble  Friend  had  been,  not  only  by  the 
Board  of  Health,  but  also  by  the  most 
eminent  physicians  in  the  metropolis,  of 
the  practical  results  of  their  inquiries,  he 
thought  he  could  not  discharge  his  duty 
otherwise  than  by  extending  those  powers, 
and  at  this  moment  he  was  seeking  what 
further  powers  it  would  be  advisable  for 
Government  to  grant  which  would  not  in- 
terfere too  much  with  local  authorities,  and 
which  would  also  receive  the  sanction  of 
local  opinion. 

Lord  BEAUMONT  wished  to  ask  the 
noble  Earl  why  measures  had  not  been 
taken  to  suppress  some  evident  nuisances  ? 
Was  it  not  piissible  to  indict  parties  pos- 
sessing manufactories  of  manure  and  other 
equally  nasty  trades  ?  Why  did  not  the 
Bonrd  of  Health  indict  them  ? 

The  Earl  OP  SHAFTESBURY:  The 
Board  of  Health  have  no  poweri 

Lord  BEAUMONT  said,  that  an  indict- 
ment might  be  preferred  by  a  private  per- 
son, and  why  not  by  the  Bosrd  of  Health  ? 
If  they  had  not  the  powers  a  Bill  should 
be  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  conferring 
them. 

The  Earl  op  SHAFTESBURY  :  The 
Board  had  no  funds,  and  an  indictment  was 
a  very  slow  and  uncertain  process.  His 
noble  Friend  the  head  of  the  Home  Office 
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was  devisinc  a  mode  to  meet  the  diffioolty, 
and  a  Bill  should  be  introduced  declaring 
these  trades  to  be  nuisances  and  abomina- 
tions. Health  and  life  shoold  not  be  en- 
dangered for  any  pretended  neeeasities  of 
trade. 

Thb  Eabl  of  HARROWBY  remember- 
ed a  ease  in  which  the  corporation  of  Liver* 
pool  had  been  for  many  years  engaged  in 
an  attempt  to  suppress  a  nuisance*  They 
had  spent  thousands  of  pounds,  and  the  case 
had  been  (Carried  from  court  to  court.  If 
such  a  powerful  body  experienced  so  much 
difficulty,  what  would  be  the  fate  of  a  pri« 
vate  individual  ?  Cases  of  this  kind  required 
some  dictatorial  power.  He  was  now  quite 
satisfied  to  leave  the  matter  in  the  hands 
of  the  Quvernment.  Public  attention  waa 
now  aroused.  When  the  cholera  last  raged» 
every  person  was  alarmed,  and  many 
precautions  were  taken,  but  the  feelingi 
passed  away  with  the  dagger;  however* 
be  hoped  permanent  precautions  would  noir 
be  adopted. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

House  adjourned  till  To-morrow. 
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THAMES  IMPROVEMEirr  BILL. 

Order  for  Second  Reading  read. 

Mb.  BROTHERTON  Moved  that  the 
Bill  be  read  a  second  time  on  Tuesdaji  the 
2nd  of  May. 

Mb.  BOUVERIB  said,  it  was  his  inten- 
tion  to  Move,  as  an  Amendment,  that  the 
Bill  be  postponed  till  that  day  six  months. 
The  Bill  was  one  of  the  most  extraordinary 
character.  It  piroposed  to  establish  a  body 
of  Commissioners — gentlemen  entirely  un* 
known  to  public  fame,  and  who  wished  to 
be  self-constituted — empowering  them  to 
tske  possession  of  the  whole  bed  of  the 
Thames  from  London-bridge  to  Westmini- 
ster, together  with  all  the  enormottsly  va- 
luable property  lying  upon  the  banks  of 
the  river  between  these  points,  and  to 
construct  embankments — one  of  them  to 
be  a  railway— upon  both  sides  of  the  water. 
Moreover,  it  proposed  to  do  that  without 
any  funds  whatever,  ther^  being  not  one 
word  in  the  Bill  of  the  means  by  which 
this  great  work  was  to  be  eompleted.    Tho 
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details  of  the  measure  were  also  highly 
objectionable.  For  example,  one  of  its 
provisions  was  that,  within  three  months 
after  the  passing  of  the  Act,  parties  having 
claims  to  the  bed  of  the  river  should  give 
notice  to  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  and  that 
if  such  notice  should  not  be  given  their 
olaims  would  be  considered  entirely  fore- 
closed. The  Master  of  the  Rolls  very 
naturally  objected  to  have  that  duty  cast 
upon  him  i  and  altogether  the  Bill  was  of 
80  novel  and  objectionable  a  character  that 
he  trusted  the  House  would  consent  to  its 
being  postponed  till  that  day  six  months. 

Amendment  proposed  to  leave  out  the 
words  "  Tuesday,  the  2nd  day  of  May 
next,"  in  order  to  add  the  words  "this 
day  six  months  "  instead  thereof. 

Mr.  APSLEY  PELLATT  said,  the 
reason  why  the  promoters  of  the  fiill  wish- 
ed the  second  reading  deferred  till  the  2nd 
of  May  was  to  allow  the  engineer  an  op* 
portunity  of  returning  from  abroad,  and  of 
making  such  explanations  as  he  might  con- 
sider necessary.  Certainly,  the  Bill  had 
considerable  merits,  and  he  believed  the 
inhabitants  on  both  banks  of  the  Thames 
had  no  objection  to  it  whatever.  The  pro- 
posed embankments  would  be  a  very  great 
improvement,  and  he  understood  the  entire 
project  arose  out  of  the  evidence  taken 
before  the  Committee  of  1852.  He  be- 
lieved that,  if  the  provisions  of  the  Bill 
were  to  be  carried  into  effect,  not  only 
would  one  side  of  the  Thames  have  the 
convenience  of  a  railway,  and  the  other  be 
supplied  with  an  embankment — which,  he 
might  state,  in  passing,  would  not  interfere 
with  the  ornamental  parts  of  the  river 
bank,  sui^h  as  the  Temple  gardens — but 
the  river  itself  would  be  better  cleansed, 
Its  course  would  be  made  more  uniform  in 
breadth,  and  the  navigation  on  the  whole 
would  be  greatly  improved.  He  hoped, 
therefore,  the  House  would  not  reject  the 
Bill  without  further  consideration,  espe- 
cially since  the  Government  entertained  a 
friendly  feeling  towards  it. 

Mr.  J.  WILSON  said,  the  view  of  the 
Government  was  this — while  they  thought 
the  Bill  very  objectionable  in  its  present 
shape,  they  had  no  objection  to  its  being 
postponed  till  the  2nd  of  May, 

Lord  LOVAINE  said,  be  considered  the 
Bill  as  one  of  a  most  arbitrary  nature.  It 
proposed  to  a(ipoint  arbiters  to  assess  what 
they  might  deem  the  improved  value  of  the 
property  on  both  sides  of  the  Thames,  after 
the  Commissioners  should  have  diverted  it  to 
their  own  purpose,  and  then  to  <;ome  upon 


the  owners  of  the  property  for  the  price  of 
the  im'proved  value,  JBesides,  the  whole  of 
the  trade  and  commerce  of  the  river  was  to 
be  limited  to  four  hours  out  of  the  twenty- 
four  ;  he  trusted,  therefore,  the  House 
would  reject  it. 

Mr.  BOUVERIE  said,  it  would  be  use- 
less to  postpone  the  Dill  till  the  2nd  of 
May,  because  he  understood  there  was  no 
likelihood  of  any  new  arrangement  being 
made,  and  the  owners  of  property  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  were  naturally  anxious 
to  have  the  matter  settled  at  once. 

Question,  "  That  the  words  proposed  to 
be  left  out  stand  part  of  the  Question,*' 
put  and  negatived. 

Words  €kdded:  —  Main  Question,  as 
amended,  put,  and  agreed  to: — Bill  put  off 
for  six  months. 

VANCOUVER'S  ISLAND. 

Sir  JOHN  PAKINGTON  said,  he  rose 
pursuant  to  notice,  to  preeent  a  petition, 
which  was  numerously  signed  by  residents 
of  Vancouver's  Island,  each  of  whom  stated 
their  place  of  abode,  their  profession,  and 
the  nature  of  their  connexion  with  the 
Island,  end  he,  therefore,  had  as  much  rea- 
son to  believe  as  any  person  presenting  a 
petition  could  have,  that  the  signatures 
were  authentic,  and  that  the  petition  ac- 
tually proceeded  from  a  considerable  body 
of  the  most  respectable  inhabitants  of  the 
Island.  The  petition  stated  that  the  grant 
of  the  Island  to  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany for  five  years  was  about  to  expire, 
and  it  complained  that  many  persons  were 
prevented  from  settling  in  the  Island  by 
the  high  price  of  land,  and  the  want  of  a 
better  and  more  settled  form  of  govern- 
ment ;  it  prayed  that  the  Island  might  be 
taken  under  the  Imperial  Government,  that 
a  Governor  might  be  appointed  by  this 
country,  and  proper  Courts  of  Justice  es* 
tablished  |  it  suggested  the  form  in  which 
the  petitiouors  would  desire  to  have  the 
Executive  and  the  Legislative  Council  es- 
tablished; and  it  concluded  by  praying 
that  the  Legislature  would  give  its  earnest 
attention  to  provide  a  remedy  for  the  evils 
complained  of.  He  would  also  take  that 
opportunity  of  asking  the  hon.  Under- 
Secretary  for  the  Colonies  whether  the 
connexion  between  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany and  Vancouver's  Island  had  yet  ter- 
minated ;  and  whether  it  was  the  intention 
of  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  to  establish  a 
new  form  of  Government  in  the  Colony  of 
Vancouver's  Island  when  that  connexion 
has  ceased  7 
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Mr.  FKEDERICK  PEEL  replied,  that 
the  connexion  between  the  Company  and 
the  Island  was  not  about  to  terminate,  nor 
was  it  likely  to  do  so,  for  the  Government 
had  no  power  to  remove  the  Company,  un- 
less it  could  be  shown  that  no  settlement 
was  established  in  the  Island,  and  that,  he 
thought,  was  disproved  by  the  petition  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  himself  had  just  pre- 
sented. The  Company  were  merely  pro- 
prietors of  the  Island  in  trust  for  the  set- 
tlers ;  but  it  was  by  no  means  indispensable 
that  there  should  be  any  connexion  between 
the  Company  and  the  Governor  of  the 
Island.  It  was  true  the  commission  of 
Governor  was  now  held  by  an  agent  of  the 
Company,  but  it  was  open  to  the  Imperial 
Government  to  appoint  an  officer  indepen- 
dent of  the  Company  if  they  pleased. 

PROMOTIONS  IN  THE  ORDNANCE 
OFFICE. 

Mr.  MACARTNEY  said,  he  begged  to 
ask  the  hon.  Gentleman  the  clerk  of  the 
Ordnance  whether,  previous  to  the  promo- 
tion of  Mr.  Samuel  Silver  Garret  over  the 
heads  of  ten  gentlemen  of  senior  standing 
in  the  Ordnance  Office,  any  examination 
was  instituted  to  test  his  superior  qualifi- 
cation ;  and  if  not,  whether  his  name  had 
been  duly  submitted  to  the  Master  Gene- 
ral to  authorise  so  unusual  a  proceeding ; 
and,  further,  whether  Mr.  Garret,  being  a 
practising  conveyancer,  does  not  transact 
professional  business  at  the  Ordnance  Office 
during  the  hours  allotted  to  the  public  ser- 
Tice? 

Mr.  MONSELL  said,  before  proceed- 
ing to  answer  the  questions  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Antrim,  he  thought  it  only 
just  to  the  ten  gentlemen  over  whose  head 
Mr.  Garret  had  been  promoted  to  state 
publicly  to  the  House  what  the  gentlemen 
referred  to  were  already  well  aware  of, 
namely,  that  it  was  not  on  account  of  their 
inefficiency  or  want  of  zeal,  but  on  account 
of  the  superior  zeal  and  the  superior  effi- 
ciency of  Mr.  Garret  to  discharge  the  du- 
ties of  the  situation  he  now  held.  The 
first  question  asked  by  the  hon.  Member 
for  Antrim  was,  whether,  previous  to  the 
promotion  of  Mr.  Garret  over  the  heads  of 
ten  gentlemen  of  senior  standing  in  the 
Ordnance  Office,  any  examination  was  in- 
stituted to  test  his  superior  qualification  ? 
He  begged  to  inform  the  hon.  Gentleman, 
that  with  regard  to  promotion  in  the  Ord- 
nance Office,  it  was  not  the  practice  to 
have  any  previons  examination,  but  pro- 
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certificate  of  fitness.  Mr.  Garret's  talent, 
energy,  and  habits  of  business  had  been 
already  sufficiently  tested,  they  had  come 
under  the  notice  of  his  superior  officers, 
and  he  was  now  rewarded.  The  second 
question  of  the  hon.  Gentleman  was,  whe- 
ther the  name  of  Mr.  Garret  had  been 
duly  submitted  to  the  Master  General  to 
authorise  so  unusual  a  proceeding  ?  The 
promotion  of  officers  in  the  Board  of  Ord- 
nance was  made  without  first  submitting 
it  to  the  Master  General.  Though  the 
clerk  to  the  Ordnance  had  the  undivided 
responsibility  of  making  the  appointments, 
he  begged  to  inform  the  hon.  Member  for 
Antrim  that  Lord  Raglan,  the  Master  Ge- 
neral, had  authorised  him  to  state,  that  he 
entirely  concurred  in  and  approved  the 
course  he  (Mr.  Monsell)  had  taken  in  pro- 
moting Mr.  Garret.  The  third  question 
of  the  hon.  Gentleman  was,  whether  Mr. 
Garret,  being  a  practising  conveyancer, 
did  not  transact  professional  business  at 
the  Ordnance  Office  during  the  hours  al- 
lotted to  the  public  service?  Mr.  Garret 
conscientiously  affirmed  that  he  did  not, 
though  he  had  occasionally  answered  dur- 
ing such  hours  legal  questions  put  to  him 
by  clerks  in  the  office,  but  none  other. 
The  official  duties  and  correspondence  of 
this  branch  of  the  service  were  never  in 
arrear,  and  they  were  of  too  exorbitant  a 
nature  to  admit  of  interruption  by  trans- 
acting professional  business  during  the 
hours  allotted  to  the  public  service.  Mr. 
Garret  had  ever  felt  that  the  public  service 
was  a  matter  of  paramount  importance, 
and  had  frequently  been  ready  to  volun- 
teer assistance  when  not  absolutely  called 
upon.  During  the  last  twenty-one  yearst 
Mr.  Garret's  absence  on  leave  had  not 
averaged  eight  days  annually,  though  the 
period  allowed  was  thirty-three  days.  The 
hon.  Member  for  Antrim  would  have  been 
saved  the  trouble  of  putting  these  ques- 
tions if  he  had  taken  the  trouble  to  look 
at  the  Report  of  the  Committee  appointed 
to  inquire  into  the  Board  of  Ordnance, 
which  had  been  presented  to  Parliament, 
and  in  which  the  Committee  expressed 
their  satbfaction  at  the  principle  of  select- 
ing efficient  officers  for  promotion  in  the 
place  of  promotion  by  seniority. 

MINISTERS'  MONEY,  Ae.  (IRELAND). 

Mr.  FAGAN  said,  that  since  I847« 
when  he  first  had  the  honour  of  a  seat  in 
that  House,  he  had  on  five  different  occa- 
sions brought  the  question  of  "  Ministers* 
Money  "  nnder  its  attention,  with  the  Tieir 
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to  its  abolition.   He  then  rose  for  the  sixth 
time  to  make  a  similar  Motion.    He  did  so, 
vrith  the  same  desire  that  ever  animated 
him,  namely,  to  avoid  all  sectarian  discus- 
sion— not  to  wound  the  religious  suscepti- 
bilities of  any  Member — to  steer  clear  of 
everything  which  would  produce  irritation 
or  strife,      tt  was  not  necessary  for  his 
purpose.     He  was  there  the  advocate  as 
well  for  the  Protestant  clergyman,  who 
received  the  obnoxious  stipend,  as  for  the 
Roman  Catholics  and  Dissenters  who  were 
forced  to  pay  that  anomalous  and  unjust 
impost.    He  called  it  "  anomalous  and  un- 
just "  advisedly.     Was  it  not  an  anomaly, 
that  eight  towns  in  Ireland  should  alone  be 
subjected  to  this  imposition  ?    Why  should 
Cork  be  liable  to  it,  and  Belfast  free? 
Why  should  Limerick  be  compelled  to  pay 
it,  and  Londonderry  exempt?    Why  should 
the  inhabitants  of  Waterford  be  subject  to 
the  odious  impost,  and  the  town  of  £n- 
niskillen  escape  ?     Why  should  Kilkenny, 
Clonmel,  Drogheda,  and  Einsale,  be  forced 
to  maintain  by  taxation  the  Protestant  mi- 
nister, and  the  towns  in  Ulster  be  exempted? 
And  this  anomaly  is  to  be  continued,  and 
his  Motion,  which  was  to  get  rid  of  it,  was 
to  be  resisted.     An  anomaly  somewhat  si- 
milar exists  in  Scotland ;  but  the  Govern- 
ment brought  in  a  measure,  which  pro- 
fessed to  get  rid  of  it,  and  would  have  got 
rid  of  it,  did  the  substitute  which  was  pro- 
posed meet  the  views  of  the  Dissenters? 
In  the  city  of  London  this  anomalous  tax 
exists,  but  it  exists  founded  on  an  agree- 
ment between  the  clergy  and  their  pa- 
rishioners, BO  far  back  as  the  year  1200, 
as  a  substitute  for  the  oblations  which  on 
festival  days  it  was  then  the  custom  to 
make  at  the  churches,  for  the  support  of 
the  clergy.    In  Ireland,  then,  the  anomaly 
exists  in  all  its  deformity,  for  there  it  is 
upheld,  and  there  it  is  accompanied  by 
injustice.     Can  anything  be  more  unjust 
than  that  the  eight  most  Catholic  towns 
should  be  subjected  to  pay  a  tax  for  the 
support  of  the  Protestant  incumbent,  while 
the  Protestant  towns  of  Ulster  and  else- 
where should  bo  exempted  from  its  imposi- 
tion ?   Nay,  more — that  the  poor  Catholics 
in  these  Catholic  towns  should  pay  more  in 
proportion  to  their  means  than  their  Pro- 
testant fellow-citizens  ?      Can  anything  be 
more  unjust  than  to  force  a  man  against  his 
conscience  to  pay  for  the  support  of  a  mi- 
nister with  whom  he  held  no  religious  com- 
munion, and  who  was  in  the  habit  from  his 
pulpit  of  denouncing  the  religious  doctrines 
of  those  who  supported  him  ?  But  he  would 


not  on  that  point  express  further  any  opi- 
nion of  his  own.  Being  a  Roman  Catholic, 
and  conscientiously  dissenting  from  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Established  Church,  he  might 
be  considered  prejudiced.  He  would  rather 
quote  to  the  House  the  opinions  of  a  staunch 
Churchman — a  Member  of  that  House-*^ 
the  heir  to  the  honours  and  name  of  Derby. 
He  meant  the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for 
King's  Lynn  (Lord  Stanley).  That  noble 
Lord's  father  abolished  church  rates  in  Ire- 
landr  and  he,  following  in  his  footsteps, 
proposed  in  a  very  able  pamphlet  to  free 
the  Dissenters  from  the  imposition.  Let 
him  quote  to  the  House  a  few  passages 
from  that  brochure  expressive  of  the  noble 
Lord's  opinion  of  the  injustice  of  coercing 
parties  who  dissent  from  the  Church  of 
England,  to  pay  for  her  support.  In  the 
extracts  he  would  venture  to  substitute 
ministers'  money  for  church  rates,  and  the 
case  of  injustice  he  was  endeavouring  to 
make  out  would  be  fully  established  &om 
the  lips  of  the  noble  Lord.  The  noble  Lord 
says : — 

"  It  can  soaroely  be  said  that  a  obarohman 
taxed  for  the  support  of  his  own  ohurob,  whilo 
attending-  its  duties  and  profiting  hj  its  instruc- 
tions, is  thereby  exposed  to  any  injustice.  With 
the  Dissenter  the  case  is  different.  He  pays  that 
others  may  profit  by  the  payment  extorted  firom 
him." 

He  further  observes : — 

"  It  is  probably  the  wish  of  every  one — it  is 
certainly  the  wish  of  eyery  Oonseryatiye  to  re- 
move from  our  legal  and  social  system  whatever 
tends  to  break  up  the  community  into  hostile  sec- 
tions, whenever  such  removal  can  be  effected  with- 
out iuTolving  the  sacrifice  of  important  national 
interests.  In  the  present  instance,  by  the  exemp- 
tion of  Dissenters  from  church  rates — (read  minis* 
ters'  money) — no  national  interest  will  be  sacri- 
ficed— a  very  trifiing  pecuniary  loss  will  be  in« 
fiicted  on  the  church  establishment — ^the  church 
will  gain  in  return  the  respect,  or  at  least  the 
neutrality,  of  numerous  classes  now  arrayed  in 
bitter  hostility  against  her — a  prominent  cause  of 
dissensions  and  heart-burnings  everywhere  felt, 
but  felt  more  especially  in  provincial  cities  and 
boroughs,  will  disappear ;  and  from  the  English 
Statuto-book,  the  stigma  of  an  ancient  and  still 
existing  injustice  will  be  washed  out.  The  clergy 
of  the  establishment  will  no  longer  be  driven  to 
choose  painfully  between  their  sense  of  profes- 
sional duty,  leading  them  to  seek  the  enforcement 
of  the  law,  and  their  desire  to  maintain  peace, 
which  can  only  be  done  by  letting  the  law  rest  in 
abeyance.  *  *  Local  agitators  will  lose  their 
best  stock  in  trade — a  grievance,  and  a  mark  of 
inferiority,  at  once  invidious  and  unprofitable  as- 
sumed by  one  religious  denomination  over  another, 
will  have  ceased  to  exist." 

Again,  the  noble  Lord  says :— « 

"  The  vast  amount  of  the  revenues  enjoyed  by 
the  establishment  is  not,  as  fiu*  as  I  know,  con« 
tained  in  any  statistical  return,  but  they  are  gene- 
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It  was  the  Rome  amount  of  sacrifice^^one* 
fiftieth  of  the  Irish  Ohuroh  revenues,  which 
he  (Mr.  Fagan)  asked  the  Church  to  make, 
if  not  to  justiee,  yet  to  a  policy  of  pacific 
eatioii.  The  noble  Lord  then  makes  this 
strong  allusion  :«—'*  To  me,  at  least,  the 
claim  of  the  Nonconformists  to  be  exempt- 
ed from  ecolesiastioal  taxation,  appeors  un* 
answerable.*'  Thus,  from  the  pen  of  the 
noble  Lord,  he  had  fully  proved  the  injus- 
tice of  taxing  Roman  Catholics  and  Dis- 
senters for  the  support  of  the  clergy  of  the 
Established  Church.  Well  then,  the  in- 
justice being  admitted,  why  is  it  continued  ? 
There  are,  as  far  as  he  could  ascertain, 
but  two  objections  to  its  abolition.  The 
first  is,  that  the  funds  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners,  where  it  is  proposed  to  find 
a  substitute,  are  not  adequate  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  scarcely  adequate  for  the  pur* 
poses  for  which  that  commission  was  insti- 
tuted ;  and  the  second  is,  that  the  church 
ought  not  to  be  called  upon  to  make  a  pre- 
sent of  their  property  in  ministers'  money 
to  in<)i?idual  owners  of  house  property. 
He  would  apply  himself  to  the  first  objec- 
tion,  in  the  first  instance,  and  here  he 
would  read  a  passage  from  the  report  of 
the  Select  Committee  on  ministers'  money, 
which  sat  in  the  year  1848  ;*- 

''  Yonr  committee  think  It  inoumhent  upon  them 
to  state  that  an  augmentation  of  the  fbnds  of  the 
Ecclesiastical  Oommissioners.  may  be  rendered 
available  as  a  substitute  fbr  ministers*  money,  and 
recommend  that,  with  that  yiew,  an  amendment 
of  the  Church  Temporalities  Act  may  be  made. 
Tour  committee  are  aware  that  the  adoption  of 
this  measure  will  inrolve  the  interposition  of  a 
new  trust,  and  the  postponement  or  relinquish- 
ment of  some  of  the  ulterior  objects  contemplated 
by  the  Church  Temporalities  Act ;  but  any  objec- 
tion founded  on  the  displacement  of  the  original 
objects  of  the  Church  Temporalities  Act  will  be 
more  than  countervailed  by  the  great  advantages 
which,  in  a  social*  moral,  and  religious  view,  will 
arise  flrom  the  removal  of  an  obstacle  to  those 
ibelings  of  amity  and  goodwill,  which  it  will  be 
essentially  conducive  to  the  general  interest  of 
the  country  to  encourage  between  the  working 
Protestant  clergy  and  the  great  body  of  the  com- 
munity, amongst  whom,  in  the  cities  and  towns  of 
Ireland,  their  duties  are  nsefttlly  and  honourably 
performed." 

Now  what  wa«  thf  atate  of  these  funds,  as 
compared  to  the  present  time,  in  1848, 
when  that  recommendation  was  made  by 
a  committee  of  that  House?  He  would 
first  take  the  three  great  souroes  of  per- 
manent revenoet   see  estates,  auspended 

Jlfr.  Fagan 


dignities  and  benefices,  and  the  tax  upon 
bishopries  and  beneOces  !— i 

1848  1853 

See  estates,     ...      £32.683  ...      £61,621 
Suspended  dignities 

and  benefices,        11,531  ...        16,609 
Tax  on  bishoprics  and 

benefices,      ...  7,541  ...        10,157 


ToUl, 


£51,574 


£88,287 


or  nearly  37.000Z.  a  year  increase  with- 
out including  the  increase  caused  by 
the  recent  death  of  the  Archbishop  of  Ar- 
magh. Again,  he  would  take  the  entire 
permanent  revenue  of  the  Comfiiissioners 
including,  together  with  the  three  sources 
he  had  already  stated,  dividends  from  the 
funds,  interest  on  perpetuity  mortgages, 
the  payment  of  4,239^  a  year  from  the  see 
of  Derry,  and  private  subscriptions  for 
church  buildings.  This  permanent  revenue 
was  estimated  by  the  Commissioners  in 
1848  at  71.574^  ;  and  in  1852  it  came 
to  90,677^.,  and  last  year  to  101,8691., 
hem^  an  increase  of  31,0O0Z.  a  year  since 
1848,  and  of  11,000^  in  one  year  from 
1852  to  1853.  Besides  this,  the  debt  to 
the  Government  in  1848  was  40,000^,  and 
for  years  back  the  Commissioners  appro- 
priated to  its  payment  10,000^  a  yenr — 
that  debt  is  now  discharged.  The  Com- 
missioners not  only  were  enabled  to  pur- 
chase into  the  funds  44,000/.,  but  also  to 
pay  over  20.000/.  to  the  Government. 
Thus  then  there  will  be  in  future  10,000/. 
a  year  more  than  heretofore  available  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Church  Temporalities 
Act,  or  over  40.000/.  a  year  more  now 
than  in  1848,  when  a  Select  Committee 
recommended  the  Protestant  ministers  in 
these  eight  towns  to  be  paid,  as  the  Dublin 
curates  now  are,  out  of  these  ecclesiastical 
funds.  In  1848  Mr.  Quin,  the  able  Eccle- 
siastical Commissioner,  estimated  the  full 
future  increase  of  their  revenues  at  the 
sum  of  44,857/.  This  included  a  sum  of 
18,744/.  which  he  expected  to  be  realised 
when  the  sales  of  perpetuities  were  com- 
pleted. Now,  tde  income  from  that 
source  amounts  but  to  2,200/.  a  year,  and 
therefore,  according  to  Mr.  Quin's  calcu- 
lation, there  is  over  16,000/.  to  come  m 
from  that  source.  Indeed  there  is  more 
than  600,000/.  in  money  value  yet  unsold, 
and  here  he  would  refer  to  another  recom- 
mendation of  the  Select  Committee.  It  is 
thus : — 

"  The  Urge  item  of  18,7442.  in  his,  Mr.  Quin's, 
estltnate  will  be  the  result  of  the  sale  of  land, 
which  the  tenants  of  episcopal  estates  are  em- 
powered to  parehase.    Its  realisatioa  depends  at 
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present  upon  the  dispoiition  of  the  tenants  to  buj,  i 
and  is  therefore  in  some  degree  contingent.    But 
hj  an  alteration  of  the  law,  and  by  holding  ont , 
indooements  to  purchase,  or  by  putting  up  the  . 
land  to  public  and  general  sale,  the  contemplated 
increase  might  be  readily  aooelerated." 

Now,  following  up  that  recommendation, 
he  had   year  after  year  endeavoured  to 
point  out  how  by  altering  the  mode  of  es- 
timating the  purchase  of  these  perpetuities, 
and  by  giving  a  large  bonus  to  purchasers, 
that  enormous  sum  which,  yet  outstanding, 
and  without  benefit  to  any  one,  could  be 
speedily  brought  in  instead  by  the  following 
amount  of  3,000^,  which  is  now  the  annual 
sum  allowed  for  sales  of  perpetuities,  in- 
stead of  40,000{.  as  formerly.     However, 
he  now  ahandoned  to  the  Oommissioners 
themselves,   or  to  the  Government,  that 
part  of  the  question.     It  was  no  longer 
necessary  for  this  purpose.      The  funds 
were  now  amply  sufficient  as  they  stood — 
they  were  40,000/.  a  year  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Oommissioners,  more  than  in  1848 
— ^and  all  that  he  sought  to  place  on  them 
was  about  from  1 2,0002.  to  14,000{.  a  year. 
He,  therefore,  would  not  trouble  the  House 
with  that  complicated  branch  of  the  inquiry. 
It  may  he  said,  and  indeed  is  said,  that 
though  the  funds  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Com- 
missioners have  so  enormously  increased, 
that  still  tliey  are  not  adequate  for  their 
present  purposes  without  this  new  appro- 
priation.    Well,  all  he  would  say  to  that 
statement  was,  that  it  appeared  to  him  in- 
consistent with  the  fact  that  the  Gommis- 
Bioners  were  every  year  making  large  pur- 
chases into  the  funds,  and  also  inconsistent 
with  the  fact  that  the  expenditure  in  1847 
was  67,677{.,  whereas,  in  1852,  with  an 
enormous  increase  of  revenue,  the  expendi- 
ture fell  down  to  54,2142.     It  is  true  that 
last  year  (1853)  it  reached  80,000.;  but 
the  Commissioners  state  that  enormous  out- 
lay was  incurred  with  the  view  to  economy 
in  future  years,  and  that  for  the  future  it 
will,  in  consequence,  he  largely  diminished. 
And  again  comes  the  question,  is  all  the 
expenditure  easily  and  prudently  incurred  ? 
With  that  hrancb  of  the  subject  he  was 
not  acquainted ;    but  he  had  received  a 
letter  from  a  gentleman,  a  magistrate  of 
the  county  of  Cork,  and  a  Protestant,  in 
which  he  pointed  out  that  it  was  owing  to 
the  Oommissioners  having  built  churches 
sixtravagantlj  large  and  in  the  most  expen- 
sve  manner.      It  is  not  unreasonable   to 
nppose  that  the  same  system  is  pursued 
through  Ireland,  and  if  it  is,  it  is  easy  to 
account  for  the  want  of  funds  by  the  Ec- 
cleaiatitlciU  Commissioners.     He  hoped  he 
had  now  satisfied  the  House  that  there 


were  ample  funds  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Ecclesiastical    Commissioners   fur   all   the 
purposes  of  the  Church  Tempornlities  Act 
and  for  ministers*  money  in  addition.     He 
had  shown  them  how,  since  1848,  when  a 
Select  Committee  had  recommended  a  sub- 
stitnte  for  that  tax  to  be  found  in  these 
funds  —  how     they    had    increaf^ed    over 
31.000^  a  year— nay,  over  41,000^  for 
the  purposes  of  expenditure — while  from 
12,000{.  to  14,000{.  would  be  the  utmost 
of  the  increase  of  expenditure  arising  from 
the  abolition  of   ministers'    money.     'He 
had  shown  them  how  the  expenditure  had 
lessened,  while  the  revenue  had  increased 
— and  how  money  unemployed  was  vested 
in  the  Government  securities — and  he  gave 
his  authority  for  suggesting  the  inquiry, 
whether  the  expenditure  just  now  was  not 
extravagant  and  wasteful.     He  would  now 
come   to   the  second  objection  —  namely, 
that  the  church  had  no  right  to  be  asked 
to  make  a  present  of  its  property  to  the 
owners  or  occupiers  of  house  property  in 
those   eight  corporate  towns,  who  either 
purchased,    or   built,    or  tenanted    these 
houses,  with  a  foreknowledge  of  this  tax, 
had  their  calculations  accordinglv.     Well, 
this  kind  of  argument  would  tell  against 
any  Lei^islative  improvement  whatever,  be- 
cause there  is  scarcely  anything  of  the 
kind    ever    effected    without    injuring   or 
wronging  individuals ;  and  if  no  real  pub- 
lic  good    was   ever   achieved,    because  it 
benefited  some  at  the  expense  of  others, 
nothing  would  ever  be  done.      The  very 
Church   Temporalities   Act   itself,   which 
took   possession  of   the   property  of   ten 
bishops'   sees — that  taxed   the   beneficed 
clergy — and  the  perpetuities  of  bishops' 
leases — took  possession  of  suspended  liv- 
ings— would  never  have  been  passed,  be- 
cause it  made  a  present  of  70,000^  a  year 
church  rates  to  the  owners  of  house  pro- 
perties in  Ireland.     The  tithe  rent  charge 
as   a   substitution   of    tithe    composition, 
which   was  equally  secured  on  the  land, 
would  never  have  been  law,  because  it  made 
a  present  to  the  landlord  of  one  quarter  of 
what  belongs  to  the  Church.    If  that  argu- 
ment held  ffood,  church  rates  wold  never 
be  abolished  in  this  country  ;  and  yet  Lord 
Althorp  proposed  their  abolition,  and  pro- 
posed a  portion  of   the  land  tax  and  of 
the  church   lands   as  a  substitute.      Sir 
Robert  Peel  was  for  giving  those  rates  to 
,  the  owners  and  occupiers  of  house  property, 
and   placing   them    on   the    Consolidated 
Fund,  and  Lord   Monteagle,  when  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  carried  a  resolu- 
tion  to  the  effect  that  in  lieu  of  church 
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iste>  "  apennnnent  and  adequate  proTision 
boald  be  made  ont  of  an  iocreased  valae 
to  be  giTGD  to  the  charcb  lands."  Wby 
eTCD  the  B!U  of  the  Chief  Secretarj  for  Ire- 
land made  a  present  of  oearlj  one-half  the 
miDisten'  money  tar,  to  the  ownen  of 
house  property,  in  some  of  the  toims  sab' 
ject  to  the  tax.  Thus  he  would  dispose  of 
the  second  objection  with  this  farther  ob- 
serration,  that  moat  of  the  hoose  property 
belongs  to  Roman  Catholics.  According 
to  Lord  Stanley  and  cTcry  lorer  of  jnst' 
they  had  a  claim  for  this  exempti< 
Again,  it  should  be  recollected,  that  the 
Ministers'  Money  Act  was  passed  by  the 
moBt  violent  anii-Catholio  Parliament  that 
ever  sat — a  Parliament  elected  purposely 
for  hostile  purposes  against  the  property 
of  Roman  Catholics ;  and  so  much  was  the 
iniqaity  of  thia  act  felt,  that  in  afew  years 
after  Jamea  the  Second's  Parliament,  after 
bis  abdication,  and  when  he  was  de  facto 
ruler  of  Ireland,  repealed  it.  He  was 
anxious,  before  he  sat  down  to  say  a  few 
words  on  the  Bill  anuouneed  by  the  Go- 
remment  last  Session,  His  right  hon. 
Friend  (Sir  John  Young)  would  believe 
what  he  now  stated,  for  he  was  aware  that 
he  (Mr.  Fagan]  had  incurred  some  odium 
for  having  expressed  his  determii 
give  that  Bill  a  second  reading  wit 
to  amending  it  in  Committee,  Now  he 
assured  his  right  hon.  Friend  that,  without 
a  single  exception,  every  town  affected  by 
that  lax  was  for  the  rejection  in  tolo  of 
that  Bill.  Why  then,  it  might  be  aslced, 
WB«  he  (Mr.  Fagan)  for  giving  it  a  second 
reading  ?  Because,  as  the  Bill  proposed 
to  relieve  the  poorer  classes  from  the  tax, 
he  did  not  feel  he  was  justified  in  keeping 
the  tax  on  them,  the  more  particularly  as 
he  knew  it  would  in  no  way  lessen  his 
clmiieo  u\  success  in  striving  to  get  rid  of 
tbo  oniire  t  am),  even  if  that  Bill  had 
passed  into  a  law,  he  would  at  this  very 
moment  have  been  rooving  for  total  repeal 
and  lio  venlnred  to  say  that  he  would  have 
had  nBlargo  a  division  as  ha  should  have  that 
nigiit,  because  the  principle  was  the  same 
v^hctber  15,0001,  opS.OOOI,  was  the  amount 
of  the  tni,  or  whether  or  not  the  poor  were 
oxcmptcd.  The  dissenting  body  in  that 
House,  and  those  for  religious  equality, 
were  tliQ  parties  from  whom  he  expected 
auccess,  and  by  them  he  would  have  been 
■upportcd  on  principle  whether  the  poor 
J  'Ware  free  from  the  imposition  or  not.  On 
B'the  olbcr  hand,  so  long  as  the  Tories,  who 
were  for  not  giving  up  a  penny,  though 
Ihcy  tiiay  alter  the  incidence  of  the  tax, 
Uuitod  with  the  Government,  nothing  would 
Mr.  Fagan 


be  got  but  what  the  Goreniment  desired. 
That  was  a  different  question  from  the 
conversion  of  the  tithe  composition  into 
tithe  rent  charge.  In  that  case  he  fully 
admitted  that  hut  for  that  eonvenion, 
tithes  would  stand  the  national  shock  ano- 
ther year ;  and  though  he  always  appre- 
ciated Mr.  O'Connell's  humane  and  pa- 
triotic motives  for  the  course  he  took,  ha 
was  still  persuaded  that,  with  the  excite- 
ment then  produced  by  a  whole  people  in 
arms  against  it,  the  system  could  not  have 
continued.  But  the  matter  is  different 
with  ministers'  money.  In  thatcose  there 
never  was  any  popular  excitement,  and  the 
Bill  of  last  year  would  not  have  removed 
a  single  person  from  the  existing  i^tation. 
These  were  his  reasons  for  the  course  he 
intended  to  have  pursued  lost  year.  How- 
ever, he  was  not  sorry  that  the  Bill  had 
not  passed,  because  he  felt  a  hope  the  Go- 
vernment would  take  a  more  liberal  view 
of  the  subject.  Their  Bill  of  lost  year 
would  never  get  rid  of  the  discussion  in 
that  House  or  out  of  doors ;  it  would  never 
prevent  the  heart-baming  and  irritation 
that  existed.  It  was  said  that  the  Home 
Secretary  (Lord  Palmerston]  was  about 
to  take  up  the  question  of  church  rates  in 
England.  With  what  cansisten<rr  eoold 
that  be  done,  while  the  equally  odious  im- 
post was  pursued  in  Catholic  Ireland  ? 
He  would  appeal  to  bis  right  hon.  Friend, 
the  Chief  Secretary  of  Ireland.  He  did 
not  speak  of  him  because  he  was  present, 
or  because  he  was  a  member  of  the  Go- 
vernment, or  because  he  bad  received 
from  him  in  his  public  capacity  much  of 
mrtesy  and  attention  ;  but  he  spoke  of 
m  independently  of  those  considerations, 
and  ho  fearlessly  expressed  his  conviction 
that  there  never  was  a  better  Chief  Secre- 
tary for  Ireland  if  he  would  follow  his  own 
ipulses.  There  was  no  better  Irishman, 
one  more  aoxious  for  the  welfare  of  Ire- 
land ;  and  though  he  knew  he  was  an 
ardent  churchman,  still  if  left  to  his  own 
feelings,  he  would  remove  this  grierance, 
and  take  away  this  crusher  from  the 
establishment.  He  appealed  to  him  earn- 
estly and  warmly  at  length  to  accede  to 
the  petitions  of  hia  countrymen,  and  allow 
this  odious  tax  to  be  abolished.  He  ap- 
pealed to  the  Qovemment  not  to  reject  this 
proposition.  He  knew  that  its  rejection* 
would  not  prevent  the  Irish  people  rallying 
round  their  sovereign  at  this  juncture.  It 
would  bo  absurd  of  him  to  make  such  a 
statement.  But,  this  he  knew,  that  all 
these  denials  of  justice  without  cause  were 
deeply  injurious.    One-fourlh  of  the  sailora 
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of  their  navy,  being  Roman  OatholicB, 
were  preTented  worshipping  God  according 
to  their  consciences  on  ship-board,  and 
were  denied  when  dying  for  their  country 
the  consolations  of  religion,  because  it  was 
said  none  but  the  State  religion  could  be 
recognised  in  the  navy.  Again  the  tem- 
poralities of  the  Church  of  Ireland  could  not 
be  interfered  with,  because  it  was  part  and 
parcel  of  the  Church  of  England.  Well, 
these  were  the  reasons  alleged  by  states- 
men for  these  denials  of  justice.  But 
what  reason  would  be  given  for  preserving 
this  paltry  tax  to  irritate  and  annoy  ?  None 
whatever,  of  any  kind  or  substance.  He 
appealed,  then,  to  the  Government  to  adopt 
his  proposition.  He  appealed^ to  the  great 
party  opposite,  who,  when  in  power,  ad- 
vised Her  Majesty,  in  Her  Speech  from 
the  Throne,  to  call  on  Parliament  to  re- 
dress the  great  grievances  of  Ireland. 
Here  was  a  just  and  proven  grievance; 
and,  if  they  were  sincere,  he  demanded 
their  votes  in  favour  of  his  Motion. 

Mr.  HUME  said,  he  would  second  the 
Motion,  because,  should  any  objection  bo 
taken  to  his  hon.  Friend  the  Mover,  being 
a  Roman  Cacholic,  the  same  objection  coiild 
not  be  taken  to  him  (Mr.  Hume).  Ever 
since  he  entered  the  walls  of  that  House 
this  had  been  one  of  the  constant  themes 
of  complaint  on  the  part  of  the  Roman 
Catholics  of  Ireland.  The  existence  of 
church-rates  and  ministers'  money  in  Ire- 
land depended  entirely  on  the  same  prin- 
ciples, and  ought  to  have  been  abolished 
at  the  same  time.  He  thought,  if  ever 
there  had  been  a  means  through  which  re- 
ligion had  been  made  the  cause  of  disunion 
in  a  country,  the  present  grievance  was  one. 
Instead  of  religion  bringing  peace  upon 
earth  and  goodwill  among  men,  they  had, 
for  a  paltry  sum  of  a  few  pounds,  kept  a 
perpetual  blister,  as  he  might  call  it,  upon 
the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland.  The 
Irish  church-rates  were  removed,  from  the 
conviction  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary 
to  do  away  with  every  cause  of  discontent 
in  religious  matters,  and  he  thought  that 
that  man  would  prove  the  greatest  friend 
to  the  Established  Church  who  could  show 
that,  as  there  were  means  to  remove  church- 
rates,  so  there  might  be  to  remove  this  tax. 
A  tax  to  be  just  ought  to  be  general ;  but 
this  was  confined  to  a  few  towns ;  and, 
surely,  if  it  could  be  shown  that  injustice 
was  neaped  on  the  head  of  Roman  Catho- 
lics, the  sooner  they  could  remove  it  the 
better;  the  longer  it  continued,  the  greater 
was  the  disgrace.  It  had  been  most  un- 
wisely oontinned,  and  how  they  could  think 


of  removing  church-rates  and  leaving  this 
was  to  him  most  surprising.  Neither  side 
of  the  House,  when  in  power,  had  the 
courage  to  act  honestly.  He  would  ap- 
peal, therefore,  to  the  House  to  act  inde- 
pendently. It  was  not  a  party  question. 
It  was  a  question  whether  Ireland  should 
be  at  peace  with  England,  and  whether 
an  insignificant  cause  of  discontent  should 
be  continued  when  there  were  ample  funds 
for  its  removal.  It  was  a  badge  of  servi- 
tude— it  was  a  badge  of  oppression — and 
ought  to  be  removed,  and  he  appealed  to 
those  who  were  friends  to  the  Irish  Church 
to  remove  it.  He  appealed  to  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Chief  Secretary  for 
Ireland  to  show,  by  supporting  this  Motion, 
that  he  was  desirous  of  placing  the  Roman 
Catholics  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  rest 
of  the  community. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed — 

«  That  this  House  will.  To-morrow,  resolve  it- 
self into  a  Committee  to  take  into  consideration  the 
Law  relating  to  the  Rate  or  Tax  called '  Ministers' 
Money '  in  Ireland,  with  a  view  to  repeal  the  same; 
and  further,  to  provide  a  substitute  therefor  out  of 
the  revenues  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners 
as  a  provision  for  the  Protestant  Ministers  in  cer- 
tain corporate  towns  in  Ireland,  in  lieu  of  the  an- 
nual sums  now  received  by  them  under  and  by 
virtue  of  the  Act  17  dc  18  Chas,  II.  c.  7." 

Sir  JOHN  YOUNG  said,  he  must  state 
in  explanation  of  the  notice  he  had  placed 
on  the  paper,  to  move  as  an  Amendment 
that  the  Acts  relating  to  ministers*  money 
he  read,  that  it  arose  purely  from  the  forms 
of  the  House.  The  hon.  Member  for 
Limerick  had  moved,  as  a  necessary  pre- 
liminary to  the  abolition  of  the  impost, 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  Com- 
mittee, and  it  would  have  been  open  for 
him  to  have  seconded  the  Motion,  and, 
when  in  Committee,  to  have  explained  any 
difference  of  opinion  between  them:  but 
he  thought  it  better,  by  the  terms  of  the 
notice,  to  indicate  that  difference  of  opi- 
nion, and  he  would  state  at  once  the  views 
which  he  should  have  humbly  to  suggest 
for  the  guidance  of  the  House  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  views  of  his  hon.  Friend,  and 
then  proceed  to  explain  the  provisions  of  a 
Bill  which  he  should  be  prepared  to  intro- 
duce upon  the  subject.  He  had  listened 
to  his  hon.  Friend  with  all  the  attention 
which  was  due  to  his  interesting  statement, 
and  to  the  earnestness  with  which  he  had 
advocated  this  question,  and  he  should  en- 
deavour to  follow  his  example,  and,  in  the 
course  of  the  observations  it  would  be  his 
duty  to  make  to  the  House,  to  avoid  giving 
utterance  to  anything  like  irritating  ex* 
pressions,    Hia  hon.  Friend  had  pointed 
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out  tbe  grievances  which  resulted  from  the 
present  state  of  the  law  in  reference  to 
the   ministers'  monej.     Those  grievances 
were  admitted  upon  all  hands,  and  had 
been  acknowledged  upon  many  occasions. 
The  tax  applied  to  eight  towns  in  Ireland, 
and,  the  valuation  upon  which  it  was  levied 
having  heen  founded,  in  the  first  instance, 
upon  erroneous  principles,  had  become  in 
the  course  of  time  more  and  more  unequal 
and  unjust,  inasmuch  as  houses  which  were 
originally  let  at  a  high  rent,  but  had  fallen 
into  decay,  were  still  assessed  at  the  higher 
rate,  without  reference  to  the  depreciation 
which    had   taken    place   in   their   value. 
Then  the  mass  of  the  occupiers  of  these 
houses   were   Roman   Catholics;    and   he 
oould  conceive  that  whether  the  burden 
fell  upon  persons  or  upon  property,  Roman 
Catholic  occupiers  would  regard  it   as  a 
great  grievance  to  be  obliged  to  pay  it 
while  their  owu  Church  remained  unen- 
dowed.    But,  as  the  matter  stood  at  pre- 
sent, the  clergy  of  these  towns  had  to  look 
to  this  tax  for  the  maintenance  of  them- 
selves and  families,  and  they  must  either 
give  up  that  upon  which  their  maintenance, 
in  part  at  least,  depended,  or,  if  they  con- 
sidered it  to  the  interests  of  their  suc- 
cessors,   and    of   the   Church,    that   they 
should,  at  all  events,  collect  it,  they  were 
obliged  in  many  instances,   to  obtain   it 
from  very  poor  people,  and  even  in  many 
oases  to  recover  it  by  distress.     No  doubt 
great  grievances  resulted  from  such  a  state 
of  things  as  this,  and  they  had  often  been 
admitted  and   deplored.      But   then    the 
question  arose,  '*  Why  has  no  remedy  been 
applied  ?  "     The  reason,  he  thought,  why 
no  remedy  had  been  applied  was  this,  that 
although  the  amount  was  so  small,  amount- 
ing to  no  more  than  15,000^  a  year,  the 
principle  of  the  inviolability  of  property 
was  involved  ;  for  it  was  impossible  to  take 
it  away  without  violating  property,  and 
spreading  considerable  alarm  among  per- 
sons attached  to  the  Church.     If  this  pro- 
perty were  taken  away,  it  would  be  asked, 
what  would  remain  inviolable  ?     Then,  on 
the  other  hand,  there  were  other  parties 
who  would  accept  nothing  less  than  the 
total  and  entire  abolition  of  the  tax.     The 
question  had  been  pressed  very  often  upon 
aneeessive  Administrations,  and  attention 
had  been  given  to  it  with  a  view  of  en- 
deavouring to  find  a  substitute,  but  as  yet 
no  substitute  had  been  found,  and  the  pro- 
posal to  repeal  it  without  a  substitute  was 
one  which  no  Minister  had  ever  yet  ventured 
to  make.     He  oould  not  assent  to  the  va- 
lidity of  any  argument  in  favoor  of  saeh  a 
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proposition,  based  upon  the  amount  of  pro- 
perty possessed  by  the  Protestant  Church; 
because  that  would  be  tantamount  to  saying 
that  a  debtor  might  claim  to  be  excused 
from  payment  of  his  debt,  by  saying  to 
his  creditor^  *'  1  am  a  poor  man,  and  you 
a  rich  one,  and  therefore  I  won't  pay  you: 
you  may  make  it  up  as  well  as  you  can." 
One  substitute   suggested   had   been   the 
transfer  of  the  tax  from  the  occupiers  of 
houses  to  the  owners ;    but  it  had  been 
found   quite    impossible  to  do   that   with 
success,  because  the  owners  of  houses  were 
almost  as  numerous  as  the  occupiers.     It 
was  a  very  good  arrangement  with  respect 
to   the  tithe  commutation;    because   the 
lands  of  a  parish  were  frequently  in  the 
hands  of  two  or  three  proprietors,   while 
the  titho  payers  might  amount  to  several 
hundreds.     It  was  diflPerent,  however,  with 
respect  to  the  house  property ;  the  number 
of  the  immediate  lessors  would  render  the 
successful  adoption  of  such  a  course  im- 
practicable, even  if  it  were  possible  to  find 
them,  which  in  many  cases  it  would  not 
be;   nor  would  it,  if  sanctioned   by  the 
Legislature,  obviate  the  complaints  which 
were  made   under   the   existing   state   of 
things.     The  next  course  suggested  was  to 
abolish  the  tax,  and  to  reimburse  the  Church 
and  the  clergy  out  of  the   Consolidated 
Fund.     He    need    hardly   say   that  that 
was  a  proposition  which  was  not  likely  to 
meet   with    much   favour  in  that  House. 
The   last  suggestion    was  that  made  by 
the  late  Mr.  Shiel,  and  carried  by  him  in 
Committee,  but  not  by  a  very  large  ma- 
jority, that  a  substitute  should  be  provided 
out  of  the  funds  in  the  hands  of  the  Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners.     But  the  funds  of 
the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  were  the 
funds  of  the  Church,  and  this  suggestion 
amounted  to  saying  to  the  ChUrch,  '*  We 
will  take  so  much  from  you,  and  leave  you 
to  find  a  substitute  as  best  you  can."    His 
hon.  Friend  had  gone  into  a  long  argument 
to  prove  that  the  Ecclesiastical  Commis- 
sioners had  ample  funds  at  their  disposal 
for  all  purposes.     That  statement  he  was 
not  prepared  to  admit.     The  funds  of  the 
Ecclesiastical  Commissionershad  been  given 
them  for  several  purposes,  among  others  for 
the  building  of  ehurches;  now,  many  of 
those  ehurches  were  not  yet  built.      In 
referenoe,    therefore,   to    a   remark   that 
churches  had  been  unnecessarily  built,  he 
thought  he  could  clearly  show  that  such 
was  not  the  case,  and  he  would  refer  his 
hon.  Friend  (Mr.  Fagan)  to  the  very  last 
Report  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners, 
whieh  would  tend  to  eenreet  that  Imprea- 
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Bion.  It  appeared  from  that  Report  that 
ten  churches  had  been  built  in  part  by 
the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  and  that 
towards  the  erection  of  thone  churches 
they  had  received  upwards  of  6,0002.  from 
private  sources.  He  believed  that  the 
amonnt  expended  by  the  Commissioners 
upon  these  churches  had  been  very  much 
overrated,  and  that,  instead  of  beino^  any- 
thing like  5,0002.  upon  a  single  church, 
800{.  would  be  much  nearer  the  mark. 
But  to  show  that  these  funds  were  not 
ample  for  all  purposes,  he  would  turn  to 
the  next  page  of  the  Report,  where  it  was 
stated  that  thirteen  churches  had  been 
built  entirely  from  private  sources;  and 
that  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  had 
given  no  assistance  towards  them,  because 
they  had  not  been  able  to  do  it.  The  next 
paragraph  stated  as  follows  : — 

«  The  Gommiisioners  continue  to  receive  appli- 
catioDS  for  aid  toward  the  building  of  chapels  of 
ease  in  unions  of  parishes,  or  in  parishes  of  large 
eitent,  where  the  mother  churches  are  not  suffl- 
oient  to  accommodate  the  parishioners  who  might 
resort  thither  for  divine  worship,  or  where  they 
are  at  an  inconvenient  distance  from  a  great 
number  of  the  inhabitants/  In  answer  to  these 
applications,  many  of  which  are  of  a  very  pressing 
nature,  they  hare  been  obliged  to  state  that  it 
will  not  be  in  their  power,  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Church  Temporalities  Act,  3  d(  4  WilX,  IV. 
ohap.  37,  to  aid  in  the  erection  of  such  churches 
or  chapels  until  there  shall  be  a  surplus  fund  at 
their  disposal,  after  provision  shall  have  been 
made  ibr  the  several  other  church  works  men- 
tioned in  the  63rd  section  of  the  Act,  and  for 
which,  according  to  the  estimate  now  before  them, 
a  sum  exceeding  200,000/.  would  be  required. 
We  hare,  howeyer,  the  satisfaction  to  state  that, 
in  some  of  these  cases,  churches  are  being  erected 
through  the  liberality  of  individuals,  or  by  means 
of  subscriptions  raised  in  the  respective  unions  or 
parishes,  or  elsewhere ;  anf*  where  such  could  not 
be  accomplished,  the  Coniuiissioners  have,  in  many 
instances,  granted  the  usual  requisites  for  the  ce- 
lebratioD  of  divine  serrioe  in  sohoolhouie8,or  other 
plaoes  Uoensed  lor  the  purpose." 

In  no  cases,  with  the  exception  of  tvro  or 
three  very  poor  parishes,  had  the  Commis- 
sioners given  assistance  towards  building 
churches,  unless  private  funds  were  con- 
tributed to  some  extent,  and  in  many  they 
had  been  obliged  to  decline  aid  altogether. 
The  Report  stated  : — 

"  The  sum  of  2,6002.,  set  apart  for  the  enlarge- 
ment of  churches,  has  been  distributed  among 
twenty-nine  cases,  the  contributions  from  private 
souvees  in  aid  thereof  being  2,8672.  6<.  lltf. ;  and 
the  ram  of  1,5002.  for  inside  painting  and  colour- 
ing among  112  oases,  the  parishioners  in  each 
undenaking  to  defray  half  the  cost  of  the  work." 

Now,  he  really  thought  that,  in  that  state 
of  affftira,  it  was  scarcely  right  or  well* 
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grounded  to  say  that  the  Commissioners 
had  funds  in'  their  han^s  to  apply  to  other 
purposes.  Let  him  remind  them  also,  that, 
in  addition  to  the  building  and  repairing  of 
churches,  there  was  one  great  trust  which 
had  been  given  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Com- 
missioners which  had  not  been  touched  at 
all;  it  was  that  trust  which  had  enabled 
the  Church  Temporalities  Act  to  pass 
through  Parliament  without  opposition. 
It  was  one  of  the  objects  contemplated 
by  that  Act  that  parishes  of  large  income 
should  be  heavily  taxed,  in  order  that  those 
of  small  income  might  be  benefited  by  an 
increase  of  the  means  available  for  the 
religious  instruction  of  the  people.  Now, 
really  this  was  a  matter  of  so  much  impor« 
tance  that  he  must  dwell  upon  it  for  a 
moment ;  for  it  was  a  question  of  consider- 
able moment,  whether  great  and  settled 
arrangements  made  by  that  House  and 
by  Parliament  should  be  disturbed  prema- 
turely, and  before  an  opportunity  had  been 
afforded  of  carrying  them  into  effect.  In 
explaining  ta  the  House  of  Commons  the 
provisions  of  the  Church  Temporalities  Bill, 
in  the  year  1833,  Lord  Althorp  said  : — 

"  Now,  I  apprehend  that,  however  great  the 
differences  of  opinion  may  be  as  to  the  right  of 
Parliament  to  apply  the  property  of  the  Church 
to  the  purposes  of  the  State,  both  those  who  think 
that  they  have  a  right  to  apply  it  to  such  pur- 
poses, and  those  who  think  that  they  have  no  right 
so  to  apply  it — all  will  agree  in  thinking  that  the 
first  claim  upon  the  property  of  the  Church  is  the 
claim  of  the  Church  itself.  No  parties  are  likely 
to  dissent  from  this  opinion,  but  those  who  either 
think  that  there  ought  to  be  no  Church  Establish- 
ment at  all,  or  those  who  think  that  a  different 
Church  ought  to  be  established  in  Ireland.  With 
the  exception  of  those  who  entertain  these  opi- 
nions, it  will  be  generally  agreed  that  the  present 
property  of  the  Church  Establishment  ought  to  be 
applied  in  the  first  place  to  the  purposes  which 
may  be  neoessaiy  for  extending  the  benefits  of  the 
Church  to  the  people  of  Ireland  f  Are  these  pur- 
poses sufficiently  provided  for  as  matters  now 
stand  ?  We  have  heard  frequently  of  benefices  in 
which  no  duty  is  performed  at  all,  or  where  there 
is  no  church,  or  where  there  is  no  resident  minis- 
ter. We  have  heard  these  statements  frequently 
made ;  but  it  is  also  well  known  that  there  are 
many  places  where  there  are  congregations  in 
which  there  is  a  diiBculty  in  the  due  performance 
of  publio  worship,  and  that  the  working  clergy, 
while  their  superiors  enjoy  large  revenues,  have 
very  inadequate  incomes,  and  are  frequently 
placed  in  the  most  distressing  circumstances. 
There  are  200  livings  in  Ireland,  which  are  of 
less  value  than  lOOr  a  year.  While  this  is  the 
oase,  where  there  are  Protestant  congregations, 
who  require  to  bo  provided  with  the  means  of 
attending  divine  worship,  it  cannot  surely  be  said 
by  any  one  that  the  Church  of  Ireland  itself  ought 
not  to  have  the  first  claim  on  the  property  of  the 
Churoh."H;<  Bf/mtmrd  xv.  068.] 
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This  was  the  opinion  put  forward  bj  Lord 
Althorp,  in  order  to  carry  the  Church 
Temporalities  Act ;  it  was  acquiesced  in 
by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  by  the  operation 
of  that  Act  ten  sees  were  suppressed,  and 
the  proceeds  of  them  were  applied  to  the 

Sayment  of  the  church  cess  in  Ireland. 
few,  the  church  cess  in  those  days 
amounted  to  70,0002.,  and  his  hon.  Friend 
had  shown,  by  a  reference  to  the  accounts 
of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  that 
the  amount  which  had  come  into  their 
hands  up  to  this  time  had  amounted  to 
no  more  than  61,000^.  a  year,  which  was 
10,0002.  a  year  short  of  the  amount  of  the 
church  cess  given  up  in  1833.  But  Lord 
Althorp  had  said  that  at  that  time,  in 
the  year  1833,  there  were  200  livings  in 
Ireland  of  less  value  than  1002.  a  year. 
This  was  before  the  tithes  were  commuted, 
and  before  the  passing  of  the  Poor  Law,  by 
which  the  clergy  were  assessed  to  the  poor 
rate  both  as  occupiers  and  owners,  a  tax 
which  amounted  to  10  per  cent  of  their  in- 
comes. There  were,  therefore,  a  greater 
number  of  livings  of  less  value  than  1002.  a 
year  at  this  time  than  there  were  in  1833. 
He  thought,  then,  it  could  not  be  said 
that  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  had 
in  their  hands  ample  and  abundant  funds 
which  could  be  applied  in  lieu  of  ministers' 
money.  They  had  not  yet  been  able  to 
build  a  su£Beient  number  of  churches,  and 
in  very  few  cases  had  they  been  able  to 
increase  the  stipends  of  the  poorer  clergy. 
Looking  at  the  frequency  with  which  this 
question  had  been  brought  forward,  some- 
times by  hon.  Members  for  Dublin,  but 
more  usually  by  hon.  Members  for  Cork, 
he  had  thought  it  might  bo  advisable  to 
try  the  experiment  of  offering  some  com- 
promise to  the  consideration  of  the  House. 
He  (Sir  J.  Young)  would  therefore  beg 
leave  to  submit  to  them  this  proposition, 
that  after  the  ^Oth  of  next  October  all 
houses  rated  at  and  under  102.  per  annum 
should  be  totally  exempt;  that  no  house 
in  future  should  be  liable  to  the  tax  ;  that 
means  should  be  taken  to  ascertain,  with 
respect  to  those  tenements  and  houses 
which  had  been  in  past  times  liable,  what 
amount  they  had  paid,  and  that  they  should 
be  liable  to  that  amount  and  no  more ;  and 
that  there  should  also  be  a  power  of  re- 
demption at  a  fixed  rate  ;  that  the  funds 
so  accruing,  whether  from  the  rate  annu- 
ally levied  or  from  the  redemption  money, 
should  be  paid  into  the  general  funds  in 
the  hands  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commis- 
sioners, who  should  pay  their  stipends  to  ' 

Sir  /.  Toung  ' 


the  clergymen  in  these  eight  towns ;  so 
that  in  future  these  clergymen  would  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  assessment  manage- 
ment or  collection  of  the  rate.     His  hon. 
Friend  would,  perhaps,  say  that  this  was 
not  a  very  extensive  proposal.  It  might  not 
be  a  very  extensive  proposal  in  the  opinion 
of  those  who  wished  for  the  entire  abolition 
of  the  tax ;  but  when  he  was  told  that  the 
present  law  was  mischievous,  because  of 
its  bringing  the  clergy  into  conflict  with 
the  people,  he  might  fairly  call  upon  the 
House  to  look  at  the  number  of  persons 
who  would  be  withdrawn  from  these  un- 
seemly and  injurious  contests,  if  this  pro- 
posal should  be  carried  out.     In  Dublin, 
3-7ths  of  the  houses  would  be  exempt ;  in 
Cork,  4  out  of  5 ;  in  Clonmel,  8  out  of  9 ; 
in  Drogheda,  10  oyt  of  11 ;  in  Kilkenny, 
10  out  of  13  ;  in  Kinsale,  6  out  of  7 ;  in 
Limerick,  13  out  of  14 ;  and  in  Waterford, 
9  out  of  12«      The  greater  part  of  the 
population — and  especially  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  population — would  thus  be  with- 
drawn from  the  operation  of  the  tax,  and 
from  the  contests  which  arose  out  of  its 
collection.     The  poorer  classes  would  have 
the  benefit  of  the  exemption,  and  those 
who  would  remain  liable  would   be  only 
those  who  were  in  comparatively  easy  and 
comfortable  circumstances,  while  the  clergy 
would  be  exempt  from  all  litigation  and 
obloquy   in   their   parishes.     He  believed 
that  this  measure  would  be  found  suffici- 
ently extensive  to  meet  all  the  require- 
ments of  the  case,  although  he  knew  that 
as  a  measure  of  compromise  it  would  not 
satisfy  those  who  held  very  strong  opinions 
on  either  side.     It  must,  however,  be  re- 
membered that  houses   had  been  taken 
subject  to  the  tax,  and  that  really,  if  they 
gave  it  up,  they  would   be  making  the 
householder  a  present  of  the  amount,  a 
proposition  which  he  did  not  think  could 
be  seriously  defended.      He  was  fortified 
by  the  opinions  of  gentlemen  whose  names, 
if  he  could  mention  them  to  the  House, 
would  justly  carry  with  them  great  autho- 
rity, not  as  politicians  or  partisans  on  one 
side  or  the  other,  but  as  men  thoroughly 
acquainted   with   the    state    and   circum- 
stances of  these  towns  and  of  those  who 
resided  in  them.      They  held  that  the 
reasonable  requirements  of  the  case  would 
be  met  by  the  arrangement  he  proposed 
to  make.     The  objection  which  was  made 
to  the  present  state  of  things,  upon   the 
ground  that  houses  which  had  fallen  into 
decay  continued  to  be  highly  taxed,  would 
be  altogether  got  rid  o^  and  the  clergy 
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would  be  Bared  tbe  necesBitj  of  resort- 
ing to  a  grievous  remedy  iu  order  to  ob- 
taia  tbe  means  of  subsistence,  because 
sucb  portion  of  tbe  tax  as  continued  to  be 
levied  would  be  paid  to  the  Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners,  and  tbe  amounts  which 
would  be  payable  to  tbe  clergy  would  be 
paid  by  tbe  funds  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
Commission.  The  tax  would  no  longer 
be  demanded  from  the  poor,  and  be  thought 
that  all  parties  would  be  benefited  by  the 
change.  He  made  this  proposition,  know- 
ing, as  he  had  said,  that,  being  a  compro- 
mise, it  was  liable  to  be  objected  to  on  each 
side,  but  in  tbe  same  spirit  which  would 
animate  him  if  be  were  called  in  to  arbi- 
trate between  two  parties  for  whom  he  had 
great  respect,  and  whose  mutual  goodwill 
and  harmonious  action  were  of  great  im- 
portance to  their  neighbourhood  ;  and  he 
believed  that  if  the  House  would  give  to  it 
a  favourable  consideration,  it  would  go  far 
to  remove  those  causes  of  enmity  which 
had  so  long  prevailed. 

Viscount  PALMERSTON  seconded  the 
Motion. 

Amendment  proposed — 

"  To  leave  out  from  the  word  '  That'  to  the  end 
of  the  Question,  in  order  to  add  the  words  '  the 
Acts  relating  to  Ministers'  Money  in  Ireland,  and 
the  Church  Temporalities  (Ireland)  Act,  be  now 
read/  instead  thereof." 

Mr.  HADFIELD  said,  it  was  impos- 
sible not  to  perceive  and  to  share  in  the 
pain  which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  felt 
in  being  obliged  to  propose  a  compromise 
of  this  kind.  Five-sixths  of  tho  popula- 
tion of  Ireland  were  separatists  from  the 
Established  Church,  and  the  Protestant 
Dissenters,  including  the  Presbyterians, 
were  alone  equal  in  number  to  the  mem- 
bers of  that  Church.  Tbe  amount  of  the 
revenues  of  the  Established  Church  of 
Ireland,  according  to  the  hon.  Member  for 
Cork  (Mr.  Fagan),  was  600,000^  a-ycar, 
and  yet  it  was  now  proposed  to  make  a 
compromise  of  15,000^  a-year,  as  if  that 
luxurious  Church,  which  was  gorged  with 
wealth,  could  not  afford  the  loss  of  so 
small  a  sum.  This,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, was  not  a  question  of  property, 
but  of  a  tax  which  was  levied  principally 
upon  Roman  Catholics  in  order  to  add  to 
the  wealth  of  a  rich  Establishment.  It 
had  been  condemned  by  a  Select  Commit- 
tee of  that  House,  and  tbe  right  hon. 
Gentleman  bad  admitted  that  successive 
Administrations  had  pledged  themselves  to 
its  abandonment.  Dr.  Higgin,  the  pre- 
sent Bishop  of  Derry,  of  whom  Lanca- 
ahiro  waa  justly  proud,  when  Dean  of 


Limerick,  one  of  the  places  subject  to  this 
tax,  had  written  thus : — 

"  I  know  not  where  the  burden  can  be  placed, 
save  and  except  where  it  ought  to  have  been  placed 
when  the  Church  Temporalities  Act  was  passed-^ 
namely,  on  the  funds  in  the  hands  of  the  Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners ;  and  on  the  same  princi- 
ple on  which  they  make  payments  for  curates  in 
small  livings,  they  ought  to  provide  for  the  cler- 
gymen whose  misfortune  it  is  to  have  their  in- 
comes, in  all  or  in  part,  dependent  upon  ministers' 
money." 

He  went  on  to  state  that  there  were  funds 
from  that  source  not  then  immediately 
available,  but  which  have  been  since  re* 
leased,  which  were  sufficient,  and  might  be 
used  for  this  purpose.  They  had.  then,  a 
Church  with  a  revenue  of  600,0002.  a-year, 
and  with  funds  perfectly  at  liberty,  which 
might  be  appropriated  to  tho  payment  of 
those  clergymen  in  whose  behalf  this  tax 
was  now  levied.  Why  Hid  they  not,  there- 
fore, at  once  abolish  it  ?  They  had  had, 
very  lately,  a  declaration  of  Protestant 
feeling  in  that  House.  Now,  there  was 
not  a  more  earnest  Protestant  than  him- 
self ;  but  ho  considered  that  the  first  act 
of  Protestantism  ought  to  be  to  do  justice 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  population.  Could 
they  expect  tbe  Roman  Catholics  of  Ire- 
land to  submit  to  pay  this  tax,  or  to  ac- 
quiesce in  the  sale  of  their  goods  and 
chattels  for  tbe  support  of  Protestant  cler- 
gymen ?  There  was  another  reason  which 
he  would  urge  upon  the  House.  Catholics 
or  Protestants,  they  all  professed  to  be 
Christians,  and  be  would  ask  whether,  iu 
insisting  on  tbe  maintenance  of  this  tax, 
they  were  advancing  that  cause  which 
they  professed  to  love  and  honour,  or  were 
acting  in  accordance  with  the  revealed  will 
of  Him  whom  they  professed  to  love  and 
honour  ?  It  was  unjust  to  make  any  man 
payi  by  force  of  law,  for  the  maintenance 
of  principles  which  he  did  not  profess  or 
believe.  This  tax  was  imposed  at  a  pe- 
riod which  would  be  ever  memorable  in  tbe 
history  of  this  country — in  the  reign  of 
Charles  the  Second — a  period  when  acts 
were  committed  for  which  we  might  well 
be  ashamed. 

'*  Those  were  days,"  says  the  eloquent  and  right 
hon.  Member  for  Edinburgh,  "  never  to  be  re- 
called without  a  blush,  the  days  of  servitude  with- 
out loyalty  and  sensuality  without  love  ;  of  dwarf- 
ish talents  and  gigantic  vices  ;  the  paradise  of  cold 
hearts  and  narrow  minds ;  the  golden  age  of  the 
coward,  the  bigot,  and  the  slave.  The  King 
cringed  to  his  rival,  that  he  might  trample  on  his 
people  ;  sunk  into  a  Viceroy  of  France,  and  pock- 
eted, with  complacent  infamy,  her  degrading  in- 
sults, and  her  more  degrading  gold.  Tbe  caresses 
of  harlots,  and  the  jests  of  buffoons,  reflated  the 
measures  of  a  Government,  which  had  just  ability 
ODOQgb  to  deceive,  and  ju«t  religion  •nough  to 
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peneenU.  The  prinoiplet  of  Ubertj  ir«re  the 
jest  of  every  grinning  courtier,  and  the  analhema 
maranatha  ofererj  fawning  dean.  In  erery  high 
place,  worship  waa  paid  to  Cliarlefl  and  James, 
Belial  and  Moloch,  and  England  propitiated  thoM 
obscene  and  cruel  idols  with  the  blood  of  her  best 
and  braTcst  children.  Crime  snoceeded  to  crime, 
aqd  disgrace  to  disgrace,  till  the  race,  accursed  of 
God  and  man,  was  a  second  time  driven  forth  to 
wander  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  to  bo  a  bj- 
word  and  a  shaking  of  the  head  to  the  nations." 

In  these  times  of  degradation  this  shameful 
tax  was  imposed  on  Catholics  and  Dissen- 
ters, for  the  support  of  the  Church  of  a 
minority  of  the  people.  He  trusted  that 
the  House  would  submit  to  no  compromise, 
hut  aholish  the  imposition  altogether.  The 
tax  was  opposed  to  every  principle  upon 
which  they  could  hope  to  give  peace  to 
Ireland,  or  to  get  a  fair  hearing  for  Pro- 
testantism ;  above  all,  it  militated  against 
Christianity  itself,  and  the  sooner  it  was 
taken  from  the  Statute-book  the  better 
would  it  he  for  them  all. 

Mr.  MAGUIRB  said,  he  thought  it 
incumbent  on  all'  who  desired  to  promote 
peace  in  Ireland  and  uphold  the  principles 
of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  firmly  but 
respectfully  to  decline  the  proposition  of 
the  Government,  which  ran  directly  coun- 
ter to  the  wishes  of  the  people  of  Ireland. 
He  could  distinctly  answer  for  it,  and  he 
would  call  upon  the  hon.  Member  opposite 
(Mr.  Fagan)  to  support  his  assertion,  that 
there  was  not  a  Protestant  lay  gentleman 
in  the  city  of  Cork  who  was  not  most 
anxious  to  have  this  question  set  at  rest  for 
ever.  He  was  perfectly  surprised  that  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  (Sir  J.  Young)  should 
propose  to  introduce  the  same  Bill  which 
he  perfectly  well  knew  was  rejected  last 
year  by  every  town  in  Ireland  in  which 
ministers'  money  was  now  pnid.  He  really 
thought  that  the  very  decided  expression 
of  opinion  in  Ireland  in  reference  to  this 
proposition  ought  to  have  had  some  little 
weight.  Last  year  that  opinion  had  been 
pronounced  in  a  more  public  and  popular 
manner  than  it  had  been  this  year;  but 
they  had  had  during  the  present  Session 
petitions  from  the  corporations  of  Dublin 
and  Limerick,  and,  he  believed,  Waterford, 
and  he  knew  Cork,  all  emphatically  pro- 
testing against  the  tax,  and  praying  for  its 
total  abolition.  Any  State  provision  was 
distinctly,  solemnly,  and  emphatically  repu- 
diated bv  the  Catholic  Bishops  some  time 
since,  when  a  proposition  of  that  sort  was 
before  them.  They  asked,  not  that,  but 
simply  justice,  to  which  surely  they  were 
entitled;  yet  the  (xovernment,  regardless 
of  their  claim,  came  forward  at  last  only 
Mr.  Bayfield 


to  offer  a  moat  paltry  compromiset  which  it 
was  as  unworthy  of  them  to  propose  as  it 
would  be  of  tb«  Catholics  of  Ireland  to 
accept.      He  believed  that  the  people  of 
Ireland  had  great  cause  to  com  plain  of  the 
manner  in  which  questions  affecting  their 
interests  were  treated  in  that  House.     The 
case,  however,  waa  very  different  with  mat- 
ters  interesting  the  people  of  Scotland,  and 
of  that  they  had  a  very  striking  instance 
last  year,  when  the  right  hon.  and  learned 
Lord  Advocate   introduced   a  Bill  which 
.was  called  the  Annuity  Tax  Bill,  showing 
how  respectfully  deferential   the  Govern- 
ment were  to  the  Report  of  a  Select  Com- 
mittee  when   Scottish  interests   were   in 
question.     In  Ireland,  however,  although 
every  Government  since  1847  had  made 
promises  on  the  subject  of  this  tax,  no- 
thing had  been  done  as  yet  beyond  offering 
the  people  of  Ireland   a   miserable    Bill, 
which  was   nothing  more   than   a  paltry 
compromise,  unworthy  of  the  English  Go* 
vemment  to  offer,  and  degrading  to  the 
Irish  representatives  to  accept.     For  the 
Bill  introduced  last  year  by  the  Govern- 
ment conferred  no  benefit  whatever  upon 
the  tax  payers  of  Ireland,  and  left  the  ob- 
noxious principle  of  the  existing  law  ex- 
actly where  it  found  it.     The  right  hon. 
Baronet  (Sir  J.  Young)  had,  indeed,  in* 
formed  the  House  that  it  conferred  an  im- 
mense boon  upon  the  payers  of  the  tax  of 
ministers'  money  in  freeing  all  houses  un- 
der the  value  of  102.  from  the  payment  of 
it.     Now,  that  was  a  statement  which  was 
very  industriously  circulated,  and  had  had 
some  weight  with  many ;  amongst  others, 
with  the  hon.  Member  for  Cork  (Mr.  Fa- 
gan), whose  good  sense  was  not  altogether, 
as  ho   (Mr.    Maguire)  was  sorry  to  say, 
proof  against  its  influence.     But  how  did 
the  case  stand  ?     The  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man opposite  stated  that  8,000  houses  in 
the  city  of  Cork  would  be  relieved  from 
the  tax.     Now  so  far  from  that  being  true, 
he  himself  had  been  informed  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  Cork  Union,  that  in  that  city 
there  were  no  less  than  5,113  houses  va- 
lued at  between  II,  and  21.;  of  that  number 
there  were  3,469  houses  valued  at  only  iL; 
and  that  the  number  valued  up  to  51.  wore 
7,877.    Now  in  all  these  cases  it  was  very 
well   known    that   a  complete   exemption 
from  the  payment  of  the  tax  was  already 
enjoyed  through  the  forbearance  and  deli- 
cacy of  the  Protestant  clergymen  thera- 
selves,  who  were  well  aware  that  the  po- 
verty of   the  occupants  wholly  prevented 
the  possibility  of  the  tax  being  collected. 
Was  it  Dot|  then,  a  mockery  to  aay  that 
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ihe  Bill  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  would 
relieve' 8,000  householders  from  the  paj- 
inent  of  the  tai — ^when  it  was  allowed  on 
all  hands  that  thej  were  never  called  on  to 
paj  it?  He  was  prepared  to  state  most 
emphaticallj  that  under  the  Bill  in  question 
not  1,000  houses  would  he  relieved  from 
the  obnoxious  impost.  Archdeacon  Kyle, 
whose  views  ought  to  he  allowed  some 
weight,  stated  before  the  Select  Commit- 
tee of  1852,  that,  in  his  ease,  "he  had 
given  distinct  orders  to  his  collector  never 
to  ask  any  one  to  pay  the  tax  who  was  un* 
able  to  do  so."  In  fact,  he  (Mr.  Maguire) 
would  say  at  once,  that  no  clergyman 
could  incur  the  scandal  of  requiring  pay* 
ment  in  the  ease  of  the  wretched  house* 
holders  he  had  been  just  speaking  of.  And 
he  would  just  ask  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  this  fact.  For  some  nine  or  ten 
years  back  the  difierent  corporations  of 
Ireland  had  been  memorialising  Parliament 
on  the  subject  of  the  tax  ;  but  in  the  face 
of  that  fact,  in  order  to  perpetuate  the  tax, 
or,  rather,  to  use  the  peculiar  phraseology 
of  the  Rov.  Mr.  Holly,  one  of  the  witnesses 
before  the  Committee,  in  order  to  "  cover 
and  disguise  the  tax,"  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  would  compel,  by  his  Bill,  those 
▼ery  corporations  to  become  the  imposers 
of  the  tax,  the  collectors  of  it,  and  even 
the  distrainers  of  it.  Now,  was  that  fair? 
Hon.  Gentlemen  in  that  House  were  very 
fond  of  saying  they  wished  to  put  an  end 
to  strifes  between  Protestants  and  Roman 
Catholics,  and  here  they  saw  Her  Majes*^ 
ty'a  Government,  instead  of  leaving  this 
question  to  afi^itators  on  the  platform,  in* 
troducing  its  discussion  into  the  very  Coun- 
eil  board.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  de- 
clared in  his  Bill  that  whenever  the  amount 
of  money  collected  under  this  tax  did  not 
reach  to  eighty  per  cent  of  what  it  was  at 
present,  that  the  deficiency  was  to  be  made 
good  out  of  the  funds  in  the  hands  of  the 
Ecclesiastical  Commissioners.  But  he  ( M  r. 
Maguire)  could  not  for  the  life  of  him  dis- 
cover why  the  right  hon.  Baronet,  if  he 
was  consistent  with  his  own  principle,  was 
not  prepared  to  go  further.  On  some  oc- 
casions, no  doubt,  that  deficiency  would 
amount,  in  all  probability,  to  forty  per 
cent  of  the  tax ;  and  why,  therefore,  not 
Bay  at  once  that  you  are  prepared  to  throw 
the  whole  of  the  impost  upon  the  funds  in 
the  hands  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commis- 
aioners  ?  And  there  was  another  anomaly 
in  this  Bill  which  Lier  Majesty's  Ministers 
would  have  the  people  of  Ireland  regard 
as  such  a  boon.  Although  it  would  appear 
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Court,  that  during  the  last  three  yeartf 
seventeen  years'  purchase  was  a  very  high 
rate  of  purchase  for  land  in  Ireland,  and 
that  in  some  cases  it  had  been  as  low  as 
eleven  and  twelve  years,  the  right  hon* 
Baronet,  by  the  6th  section  of  his  Bill^ 
permitted  that  any  householder  might  com* 
promise  for  the  tax  by  the  payment  of  a 
sum  sixteen  times  the  amount  of  the  annual 
payment.  Successive  Governments,  as  he 
had  said  before,  had  promised  to  redress 
the  injustice  of  this  impost ;  and  the  noble 
Lord  the  Member  for  the  City  of  London 
stated  upon  the  30th  of  May,  1850,  that 

"  The  question  of  miniiters'  money  was  under  the 
oonsideration  of  the  QoTeromeut,  and  that  there 
wai  a  plan  by  which  it  was  hoped  the  grieyaaoe 
would  be  remedied." — [.3  Hansard,  czi.  486.] 

And  what  was  that  "  grievance,"  he  (Mr« 
Maguire)  would  ask  ?  Why,  he  would  tell 
them ;  it  was  the  compelling  the  Church  of 
the  majority  to  support  the  Church  of  the 
minority — it  was  the  forcing  people  of  one 
persuasion  to  contribute  to  the  demands  of 
people  of  another  persuasion.  They  had 
not*  yet  seen  the  redemption  of  the  noble 
Lord's  promise ;  and  now,  when  they  had 
waited  so  long  for  the  remoTal  of  this  griev- 
ance, they  were  asked  either  to  go  on  pay- 
ing as  heretofore,  or  to  redeem  at  once  by 
paying  sixteen  times  the  annual  value  of 
the  tax.  There  was  a  strong  feeling  against 
this  tax,  and  the  feeling  was  one  of  prin- 
ciple— of  principle  shared  in  by  Protestant 
clergy  and  laity,  and  appreciated  by  them 
as  much  as  by  the  Catholics,  who  were 
aggrieved.  [The  hon.  Member,  in  proof 
of  this  assertion,  quoted  the  evidence  of 
various. Protestant  clergymen  who  had  pro- 
fessed themselves  ashamed  and  unwilling 
to  receive  money  for  religious  purposes 
which  was  extorted  from  men  who  must 
always  give  it  with  ill-will.]  To  prove  to 
the  House  that  the  grievance  was  such  as 
he  had  just  been  describing,  he  would  state 
that  in  the  city  of  Cork,  according  to  the 
census  of  1834,  the  Protestant  population 
stood  at  15,000  as  against  79,000  Catho- 
lics; while  in  the  parish  of  St.  Paul,  in 
the  same  city,  the  Protestants  numbered 
900  and  the  Catholics  5,000 ;  and  in  St. 
Anne's,  Shandon,  there  were  3,500  Pro- 
testants and  20,000  Catholics.  Again, 
the  population  of  Einsale,  in  1834,  num- 
bered 1,070  Protestants  and  5,334  Cath»> 
lies;  Clonmel,  1,700  Protestants  and 
15,000  Catholics;  Limerick,  4,500  Pro- 
testants and  50,000  Catholics;  while  in 
the  city  of  Waterfbrd  there  wero  only 
4,253  Protestants  as  against  upwards  of 
23,000  CatholiiNK    Novr»  ho  would  wlih  to 
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know  bow  would  hon.  and  right  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen opposite  like  to  live  under  such  a 
Btate  of  things  ?  Would  they  pay  the  tax  ? 
Would  it  be  not  most  inconsonant  with 
their  pride  to  endure  such  an  injustice  for 
an  hour  ?  They  ought  not,  therefore,  to  in- 
flict it  on  others.   The  tax  ought  to  be  put 
on  the  funds  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Com- 
missioners, a  course  which  would  cause  no 
offence  to  any  one.     In  that  way  an  end 
would  be  put  to  a  grieyance,  which,  other- 
wise, would  give  rise  constantly  to  com- 
plaint, and  which  certainly  would  never  be 
considered  satisfactorily  dealt  with  while 
such  makeshifts  as  the  present  were  all 
that  was  given  in  answer  to  the  Irish  Ca- 
tholics' earnest  appeals.     As  regarded  the 
actual  benefit  done,  he  pronounced  it  very 
small ;  and  as  regarded  the  matter  of  prin- 
ciple, he  said  that  there  was  this  difficulty 
— ^if  you  exempted  the  man  under  10^., 
why  did  you  put  it  on  the  man  above? 
Was  not  a  tax  for  a  religion  not  his  own 
as  great  an  outrage  to  the  Catholic  who 
occupied  a  122.  house,  as  to  the  Catholic 
who  occupied  a  62.  house  ?     On  a  former 
occasion  some  of  the  hon.  Members  now 
on  the  Treasury  bench  voted  for  the  aboli- 
tion of  this  tax.     The  hon.  Secretary  for 
the  Admiralty  (Mr.  B.   Osborne)  was  in 
favour  of  abolishing  it  without  finding  a 
substitute.     The  hon.  Clerk  to  the  Ord- 
nance (Mr.  Monsell)  said  that  an  early  op- 
portunity ought  to  be  taken  for  removing 
the   impost.     And  the  hon.  and  learned 
Solicitor  General  for  Ireland  (Mr.  Keogh) 
expressed  a  hope  that  the  House  would 
force  on  the  attention  of  the  Government 
the  necessity  of  removing  an  impost  which 
was  insulting  and  obnoxious  to  the  Roman 
Catholics,  whilst  it  did  no  good  to  Protes- 
tants.    After  the  expression  of  such  opi- 
nions, he  thought  he  had  a  right  to  calcu- 
late on  the  votes  of  those  Members  in  fa- 
vour of  the  Motion.     He  earnestly  wished 
Protestants  and  Catholics  to  meet  together 
in  harmony,  which  they  would  soon  do  if 
the  rulers  of  the  country  would  legislate  in 
a  proper  spirit.     He  begged   those  hon. 
Members  who  had  the  interest  of  Ireland 
at  heart  to  refuse  their  assent  to  the  Bill 
of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  and  he  had 
no  hesitation  in  saying  that  he  should  con- 
sider himself  guilty  of  a  violation  of  duty 
if  he  consented  to  so  mean  a  compromise. 
He  believed  there  was  sufficient  good  sense 
and  honc^r  in  that  House  to  encourage 
any  Minister  who  would  have  the  courage 
to  deal  with  the  subject  in  a  liberal  spirit, 
and  he  had  no  doubt  that,  if  the  hon.  Mem- 
bers on  the  Treasury  bench  to  whom  be  had 
Jfr.  Moffuire 


alluded  would  act  on  their  profeBsions,  the 
House  would  support  them.  If  the  Go- 
vernment wished  to  encourage  a  good  feel- 
ing in  Ireland — if  they  wished  to  make  the 
people  of  Ireland  loyal — if  they  wished 
them  to  lay  aside  religious  differences,  they 
must  act  in  a  different  spirit  from  that 
which  had  hitherto  been  manifested.  Un- 
less they  were  prepared  to  do  so,  the  table 
of  the  House  would  be  covered  with  peti- 
tions, and  the  excitement  would  become 
much  more  extended  than  it  was  at  the 
present  moment. 

Mb.  CROSS  ley  said,  that  this  tax  of 
ministers*  money  must  have  one  of  two 
objects,  either  it  was  to  secure  a  good  liv- 
ing for  the  ministers,  or  to  promote  the 
cure  of  souls.  If  it  was  the  former,  he 
thought  it  was  wrong,  because  those  who 
were  taxed  did  not  require  the  services  of 
the  ministers.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
was  to  save  the  souls  of  Christians,  he  did 
not  think  it  was  going  the  right  way  to 
obtain  that  object  to  take  money  from  a 
man  against  his  will.  The  notorious  Joseph 
Ady  when  he  applied  to  parties  told  them 
that  if  they  would  send  him  a  certain  sum 
of  money  he  would  tell  them  something  to 
their  advantage,  but  here  the  ministers  did 
not  ask  for  the  money,  they  demanded, 
they  seized  upon  it,  and  then  said,  "  if  you 
will  come  and  listen  to  us  you  will  hear 
something  to  your  advantage."  Now  that 
was  not  the  way  to  promote  Christianityi 
at  all  events  it  was  not  the  way  the  Founder 
of  Christianity  and  his  disciples  promoted 
it,  and  he  thought  the  best  thing  the  House 
of  Commons  could  do  was  to  abolish  the 
tax  altogether.  He  should  give  his  vote 
with  all  his  heart  in  favour  of  the  Motion 
of  the  hon.  Member  for  Cork. 

Mil.  NAPIER  said,  however  the  rights 
of  the  clergy  might  be  interfered  with  hy 
the  Amendment  of  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man (Sir  J.  Young),  he  felt  himself  bound 
in  honour  and  in  consistency  to  support  it, 
because  when  he  sat  on  the.  Ministerial 
side  of  the  House  he  had  given  a  pledge 
that  he  would  consider  this  subject,  and 
had  intimated  his  willingness  to  propose 
a  settlement  of  this  question,  which  he 
thought  substantially  coincided  with  the 
proposition  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet.  He 
confessed  he  was  one  of  those  who  were 
opposed  to  any  Government  provision  or 
charge  for  Roman  Catholic  priests.  I^ 
was  satisfactory  to  him  to  believe  that  he 
held  this  view  in  accordance  with  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  representatives  in  that  House. 
It  was  not,  however,  his  wish  to  involve 
this  question  if ith  finy  collateral  pr  inele- 
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Taut  matters,  bat  to  confine  it  to  what  he 
thought  was  the  real  point  to  be  considered. 
The  nature  of  the  provision  was  stated  in 
what  was  called  the  Act  of  Settlement. 
He  concurred  with  the  hon.  Gentleman 
who  spoke  last,  as  to  the  spirit  in  which 
the  ministers  of  the  Church  should  preach 
the  Gospel ;  but  he  apprehended  that  it 
was  always  intended  that  some  provision 
should  be  made  for  their  support.  It  was 
not  .the  fault  of  Charles  II.  that  English- 
men were  invited  over  at  that  time  to  in- 
troduce trade  into  Ireland.  The  property 
of  those  towns  in  Ireland  upon  which  this 
impost  was  placed  was  then  forfeited  to  the 
Crown,  which  made  such  conditions  in  re- 
spect to  it  as  it  thought  just  and  fitting. 
if  e  thought  that  it  was  both  wise  and  poli- 
tic of  the  Crown  at  that  time  to  impose  a 
charge  upon  those  towns  for  the  permanent 
provision  of  the  ministers  of  the  Esta- 
blished Church.  That  charge  was  part  of 
the  original  arrangement,  and  those  who 
afterwards  took  those  houses  took  them 
subject  to  this  charge.  The  property  be- 
longed to  the  Crown,  and  it  had  a  right  to 
make  its  own  settlements.  If  he  were  to 
buy  an  estate  in  Ireland  under  the  Encum- 
bered Estates  Court  Act,  and  were  to  find 
that  the  population  on  that  estate  had  all 
emigrated,  and  then,  in  order  to  obtain  a 
new  tenantry,  ho  were  to  make  a  charge 
upon  the  estate  to  provide  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  clergymen  to  instruct  them  if 
they  came,  the  person  who  had  the  rever- 
sion to  that  estate  could  not  on  any  just 
ground  refuse  to  pay  that  charge,  because 
the  clergymen  so  provided  for  were  of  a 
religion  differing  from  his  own.  Such  ap- 
peared to  him  to  be  the  exact  case  with 
regard  to  the  charge  for  ministers*  money. 
He  would  admit  that  there  might  be  some 
grievance  in  the  mode  in  which  the  charge 
was  levied,  not  by  personal  demand,  but 
there  was  remedy  oy  distress.  In  the  case 
of  the  occupiers  of  small  houses  clergymen 
did  not  like  to  get  a  collector  to  distrain 
upon  the  furniture,  and  it  was  well  known 
that  they  in  many  instances  gave  away  the 
rate  rather  than  do  so.  He  could  confi- 
dently appeal,  even  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
Members  of  that  House,  for  confirmation, 
when  he  stated  that  there  was  no  body  of 
men  who  discharged  their  duties  more  con- 
scientiously or  more  efficiently  than  the 
Protestant  clergymen  in  Ireland;  it  was 
also  admitted  that  they  had  a  right  to  their 
income,  and  he  did  not  see  upon  what 
ground  there  could  be  objection  to  this 
charge.     A  few  years  ago,  when  a  Com- 
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mittee  of  that  House  was  appointed  to  con- 
sider this  question,  Mr.  Reynolds,  the  late 
.Member  for  Dublin,  and  who  was  one  of 
the  Members  of  it,  proposed  that  in  their 
Report  they  should  recommend  a  Bill  to  be 
brought  in  by  which  the  claim  of  the  Pro- 
testant clergy  should  be  charged  upon  the 
funds  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commission. 
The  Committee  were  equally  divided  upon 
the  point,  there  being  three  in  favour  of 
the  proposition  and  three  against  it.  The 
late  Mr.  Sheil,  however,  gave  his  casting 
vote  against  the  proposition,  thus  negativ- 
ing the  very  identical  proposition  now  made 
by  the  hon.  Member  for  Cork  (Mr.  Pagan). 
Now,  he  would  ask  the  House  how  was  the 
Ecclesiastical  Commission  fund  made  up  ? 
It  was  made  up  by  the  taxation  of  the 
larger  incomes  of  the  clergy  for  the  pur- 
pose of  contributing  to  the  smaller  ones. 
The  beneficed  clergy,  on  an  average,  had 
only  about  2002.  a  year — a  sum  which  surely 
could  not  be  considered  extravagant  for  the 
support  of  a  gentleman  of  education  and 
ability.  It  was  out  of  this  ecclesiastical  fund 
that  the  hon.  Member  for  Cork  proposed  to 
pay  the  clergy.  The  contributions  amount- 
ed to  something  like  15  per  cent.  And 
what  did  the  hon.  Member  propose  to  do  ? 
Why,  he  actually  proposed  to  pay  these 
town  clergymen  from  that  fund,  in  order  to 
make  a  present  to  the  proprietors  of  houses 
of  this  impost  that  was  charged  upon  them. 
And  who  were  those  proprietors?  They 
were  rich  landlords,  the  great  proportion 
of  whom  were  Protestants.  He  would 
ask  the  House  whether  the  Protestant 
clergy  had  not  as  good  a  right  to  their 
property  as  any  other  man  in  the  com- 
munity ?  The  Government  proposed  to 
exempt  from  this  charge  all  small  houses 
under  the  value  of  lOl,  Now,  this  was 
a  point  upon  which  a  great  difficulty 
arose.  It  would  take  from  the  clergy 
something  like  25  per  cent,  and  give  to 
the  proprietors  of  those  houses  the  oppor- 
tunity of  redeeming  them.  The  proposi- 
tion of  the  hon.  Member  for  Cork  was  one 
that  was  opposed  to  justice  and  sound 
policy.  The  Church  Temporalities  Act, 
which  abolished  church-rates  in  Ireland, 
expressly  saved  ministers*  money.  The 
late  Mr.  O'Connell,  who  was  in  the  House 
at  the  time,  and  was  a  good  lawyer,  must 
have  admitted  the  justice  of  such  a  provi- 
sion, for  he  made  no  objection  to  it,  pro- 
bably from  the  fact  of  his  believing  that 
it  involved  a  question  of  property.  The 
Church  Temporalities  Act  was  drawn  up 
with  great  care.    He  would  ask  the  House 
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whether  they  were  prepared  to  unsettle 
that  Act  ?  They  were  told  from  time  to 
time  that,  if  they  made  tliis  concessioa  that 
was  asked  for  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
Cork,  they  would  have  peace  in  Ireland. 
Now,  he  (Mr.  Napier)  was  as  great  a  lover 
of  peace  as  any  one ;  but  he  never  could 
indulge  in  such  sickly  sentimentality.  In 
his  opinion,  it  was  impossible  where  they 
had  two  antagonistic  Churches  but  there 
must  be  ever  a  great  opposition  between 
what  was  considered  truth  on  the  one  side 
and  error  on  the  other.  He  wished  to 
maintain  good  feeling  towards  all,  but,  at 
the  same  time,  he  was  quite  prepared  to 
state  his  opinions  upon  the  subject.  It 
was  stated  that  the  people  of  Dublin  were 
greatly  against  this  tax.  Wby,  the  people 
of  Dublin,  as  well  as  the  people  elsewhere, 
were  always  against  paying  money  if  they 
could  avoid  doing  so.  An  Irishman  was 
well  known  to  have  strong  objections  to 
the  payment  of  money.  The  operation,  no 
doubt,  was  most  unpleasant,  if  it  could  not 
be  got  over.  Now,  as  to  the  charge  called 
ministers'  money,  if  they  were  to  get  rid 
of  it  at  all,  they  must  get  rid  of  it  upon  a 
principle  of  justice.  The  fund  in  the  hands 
of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  was  far 
too  low  to  discharge  the  trusts  that  had 
been  provided  by  Act  of  Parliament.  They 
could  not  do  anything  towards  the  building 
of  churches.  They  could  not  give  more 
than  1,0002.  a  year  to  the  augmentation  of 
small  benefices.  Nor  had  they  been  able 
to  satisfy  the  recommendation  for  the  re- 
pairs of  churches.  The  Commissioners 
said  that  they  would  require  200,0002. 
before  they  could  get  a  surplus  applicable 
to  these  cases.  It  appeared,  indeed,  that 
the  cost  of  repair  of  the  church  exhausted 
the  sum  now  in  hand.  lie  would,  there- 
fore, appeal  to  the  hon.  Member's  sense  of 
justice  whether,  in  that  state  of  things,  it 
would  be  right  to  adopt  the  course  he  now 
proposed.  On  the  other  hand,  according 
to  the  right  hon.  Baronet's  (Sir  J.  Young's) 
proposition,  if  the  funds  went  on  improving, 
m  a  short  time  they  might  have  such  an 
amount  as  would  enable  them  to  effect  an 
equitable  redemption  of  the  tax.  With 
regard  to  the  comparative  number  of  Pro* 
testants  and  Catholics,  that,  he  did  not 
think,  had  anything  to  do  with  the  ques- 
tion. On  a  former  night  the  hon.  Member 
for  Cork  stated  that  five-eighths  of  the 
population  of  Ireland,  were  Roman  Catho- 
lics. But  let  it  be  remembered  that  the 
proportion  varied  in  different  places.  In 
some  parts  of  the  country  the  great  majo- 
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rity  consisted  of  Protestants,  aa  was  the 
case,  for  example,  with  portions  of  the  city 
of  Dublin.  Be  that  as  it  might,  however, 
he  thought  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  always' 
took  this  view  of  the  question,  and  had  this 
idea  uppermost  in  their  minds — ^be  meant 
the  great  value  of  the  voluntary  principle. 
His  (Mr.  Napier's)  answer  to  that  was, 
that  there  was  room  enough  for  Yolantary 
effort.  Calculate  the  Church  alone.  They 
took  property  subject  to  this  charge.  What 
was  the  difference  whether  they  paid  that 
charge  to  the  Protestant  clergyman  or  the* 
Protestant  landlord  ?  Then  there  was 
room  enough  outside  the  Church  foi^  the 
efforts  of  voluntaryism.  But  what  he  com- 
plained of  was,  that  hon.  Gentlemen  wanted 
to  make  their  voluntary  system  compulsory. 
He  should  be  glad  to  see  the  voluntary 
system  working  in  harmony  with  the  Esta- 
blished Church,  but  he  did  object  to  being 
compelled  to  adopt  that  system.  His  vo- 
luntaryism was  permissive  in  its  nature— 
not,  what  hon.  Gentlemen  would  make  it, 
compulsory.  The  only  charge  which  had 
yet  been  brought  against  the  clergy,  so  far 
as  he  could  discover,  was,  that  they  were 
Protestants.  Their  conduct  was  unexcep- 
tionable, and  they  had  a  legal  right  to 
their  income,  which  was  confirmed  to  them 
nt  the  time  of  the  settlement  of  the  Church 
Temporalities  Act.  The  right  hon.  Baronet 
(Sir  J.  Young)  now  proposed  to  make  an 
arrangement  to  which,  for  peace  sake,  he 
(Mr.  Napier)  did  not  object,  although  he 
still  thought  it  an  infringement  on  their 
rights.  And,  with  the  view  of  settling  the 
que^ition,  he  conceived  the  House  would 
net  wisely  by  adopting  the  proposition.  In 
the  course  of  a  little  time  he  had  no  doubt 
the  charge  would  be  redeemed  by  the  Pro- 
testant proprietors,  and  thus  the  question 
would  be  got  rid  of  on  a  principle  which 
would  not  interfere  with  the  rights  of  pro- 
perty. 

Mr.  J.  D.  FITZGERALD  said,  he  was 
of  opinion  that  the  right  hon.  Secretary 
for  Irefand  had  delivered  a  most  persuasive 
speech  for  negativing  his  own  Amendment, 
and,  for  the  very  reasons  which  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  had  advanced,  he  (Mr. 
Fitzgerald)  should  vote  in  favour  of  the 
original  Motion.  The  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man had  argued  that  the  property  of  the 
Protestant  Gliurch  should  not  be  interfered 
with,  and  yet  his  own  Bill  would  be  a 
direct  infringement  of  the  principle  he 
tht^  laid  down,  by  depriving  these  clergy- 
men of  25  per  cent  of  tbeir  income, 
and  exonerating  from  the   tax  a  great 
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majority  of  the  houses  now  payjng  it.  It 
was  also  said  that  the  fund  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  was 
not  more  than  sufficient  for  the  repair  of 
old  and  the  erectio*  of  new  churches.  Cer- 
tainly, if  they  complied  with  every  demand 
they  might  reoeive  from  any  mmister  to 
baild  a  new  church,  four  times  the  amount 
of  their  present  property  would  probably 
not  be  sufficient  for  the  purpose ;  but,  how 
was  the  circumstance  of  their  having 
Tested  in  the  public  funds  a  sum  of  about 
40«000I.  of  surplus  money  consistent  with 
the  representation  that  they  had  no  sums 
at  their  disposal  ?  The  right  hon.  Baronet 
advocated  the  Church  of  the  rich  minority, 
endowed  more  richly  than  any  other  church 
in  Europe,  and  with  respect  to  which  Sid- 
ney Smith  said,  the  distribution  of  its 
funds  made  it  the  Church  of  bishops  and 
beggars.  Let  the  House,  howerer,  take 
into  consideration  likewise  the  case  of  the 
poor  maiority,  who,  by  voluntary  subscrip- 
tions collected  from,  among  others,  the 
poorest  of  the  poorest,  raised  large  sums 
to  build  their  own  churches.  With  regai*d 
to  the  speech  of  the  right  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  the  University  of  Dublin,  he 
had  never  witnessed  so  umch  inconsistency 
compressed  into  so  small  a  space.  The 
right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  objected 
to  tax  the  country  for  the  support  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  yet  he  is 
perfectly  willing  to  tax  the  Roman  Catholics 
of  Ireland  fur  the  support  of  the  Church 
of  the  rich  minority.  The  right  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  said  that  the  property 
of  these  corporate  towns  so  taxed  became 
after  the  rebellion  of  1641  Protestant 
property ;  and  that  the  Protestants  had  a 
right  to  tax  their  own  property.  The 
right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman's  fact, 
however,  was  an  historic  delusion  without 
any  foundation.  No  doubt,  at  the  period 
when  might  was  right,  Roman  Catholics 
could  not  be  mayors,  councillors,  or  hold 
other  corporate  offices,  but  the  property 
remained  the  same,  and  never  was  heard 
a  more  unfounded  statement  than  that  the 
property  of  these  towns  was  confiscated. 
The  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
argued  that  people  took  the  property  sub- 
ject to  the  charge,  and  therefore  had  no 
right  to  complain ;  but,  according  to  the 
authority  of  Lord  Campbell,  as  appeared 
from  a  speech  delivered  in  that  House, 
this  charge,  like  that  of  church-rates, 
was  a  personal  chjarge,  imposed  upon  an 
individual  in  respect  to  tne  property  he 
held.    He  deniea,  too«  the  statement  of 


the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman,  th^t 
household  property  in  Ireland  mainly  be- 
longed to  Protestants,  and  he  would  also 
state,  on  the  authority  of  a  gei^tleman 
who  had  had  experience  in  the  revising 
courts,  that  the  greater  portion  of  house 
property  was  in  the  hand^  of  Roniaa 
Catholics.  If  the  right  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  did  not  wish  to  be  relieved  frou) 
this  tax,  it  would  always  be  in  his  power 
voluntarily  to  pay  it ;  but  he  maintained 
that  it  never  was  Church  property,  and  in 
trying  to  abolish  it  they  were  not  inter- 
fering with  Church  property.  At  a  time 
when  injustice  was  daily  perpetrated,  and 
when  the  Legislature  did  not  represent  tho 
people,  they  were  oppressed  by  an  unjust 
demand,  and  surely  the  right  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  would  not  say  that  any 
lapse  of  time  could,  make  that  which  was 
wrong  just. 

Mr.  potter  said,  he  eertainly  oould 
not  help  expressing  surprise  that  the  right 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  University  of  Dublin 
should  have  given  his  consent  to  a  pro- 
position  of  the  Secretary  for  Ireland 
which  would  take  25  per  cent  from  the 
incomes  of  Protestant  clergymen.  He 
did  not  think  those  persons  should  be  the 
sufferers ;  but  that  the  money  should  be 
supplied  from  other  sources,  and  he  was  of 
opinion  that  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  might 
very  well  contribute  soqiething  for  the  pur- 
pose from  its  large  revenues. 

Mr.  cowan  said,  he  fully  concurred 
with  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  (Mr. 
J.  D.  Fitzgerald)  in  considering  the  speech 
of  the  right  hon.  and  learned  Af^Q^her  for 
the  University  of  Dublin  (Mr.  Napier)  as 
contradictory  and  inconsistent,  and  he  would 
ask  if  this  tax  were  a  grievance,  as  it  had 
been  fairly  admitted  to  be,  was  it  not  one 
of  the  first  duties  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons to  redress  that  grievance  ?  With 
reference  to  what  had  fallen  from  the  right 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman,  he  considered 
it  to  be  wholly  inconsistent  within  itself. 
He  did  not  know  of  anything  more  de- 
structive of  the  interests  of  the  country 
than  class  legislation.  Without  detaining 
the  House  with  any  further  remarks,  be 
would  conclude  by  expressing  a  hope  that 
if  justice  were  dune  to  Ireland,  it  would 
also  be  done  to  Scotland  in  respect  to  the 
subject  of  the  annuity  tax,  ana  he  more 
especially  demanded  justice  for  the  city  of 
Edinburgh. 

Question  put,  '<  That  the  words  proposed 
to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the  Question." 
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The  Honse  divided: — Ayes  88,  Noes  I  in  Ireland;  tlie  part j  came  to  England; 


103 :  Majority  15. 

Words  added  :  —  Main  Question,  as 
amended,  put,  and  agreed  to: — Acts  read; 
Committee  thereupon  To-morrow. 

JUDGMENT  EXECUTION,  ETC. 
Mr.  cowan  presented  a  petition  from 
the  Scottish  Trade  Protection  Society, 
Bdinhurgh,  praying  the  House  to  pass  a 
law  making  it  competent  for  the  judgments 
of  all  the  civil  courts,  whether  in  Scotland, 
England,  or  Ireland,  to  he  endorsed  hy  any 
judge  having  concurrent  jurisdiction  in 
those  countries,  respectively,  and  that  ex- 


the  plaintiff  then  sued  him  in  England,  and 
again  obtained  judgment ;  hut  by  that 
time  the  party  had  gone  to  France.  The 
plaintiff  then  sued  him  in  France,  and  also 
obtained  judgment ;  hut  before  he  could 
execute  it  the  debtor  had  gone  to  Vienna. 
Without  multiplying  instances,  this  was 
sufficient  to  show  the  evil  of  the  existing 
law.  The  principle  of  the  Bill  he  wished 
to  introduce  was,  that  a  party  who  had  ob- 
tained judgment  for  the  payment  of  money, 
whether  in  a  common-law  court,  or  in  a 
Court  of  Chancery,  or  in  the  Court  of  Ses- 
sion  in   Scotland,  should  he  allowed   to 


ecution  thereupon  issue  in  all  respects  as  |  register  an  extract  of  that  judgment  in  the 
if  the  judgment  had  been  pronounced  and 
the  warrant   granted  by  the  concurring 
court. 

Me.  CRAUFURD  said,  he  would  now 
bog  to  move — 

-  <'  For  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  enalble  Execution 
to  issue  in  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  under 
a  Judgment  obtained  in  any  Court  in  England, 
Scotland)  or  Ireland,  and  to  amend  the  Law  as  to 
the  Service  of  Process  in  the  United  Kingdom." 

It  was  no  small  satisfaction  to  him  to  find 
that  on  this  occasion  he  received  the  sup- 
port of  the  Scottish  Trade  Protection  So- 
ciety, in  Edinburgh.     He  would  shortly 
state  to  the  House  what  the  law  on  the 
subject  was  at  present,  and  what  were  the 
•evils  that  flowed  from  it.     If  a  plaintiff 
obtained  a  judgment  in  the  common-law 
courts  of  England,  Scotland,  or  Ireland, 
he  could  not  obtain   the  benefit  of  that 
judgment  in  either  of  the  two  other  coun- 
tries without  bringing  an  action  upon  the 
judgment  and  finding  security  for  costs. 
Ue  was  thus  put  to  expense  and  delay  in 
obtaining  that  satisfaction  which  a  court  of 
law  had  already  decided  he  was  entitled  to. 
The  injustice  of  this  had  been  partially  ad- 
mitted by  an  Act  of  George  III.,  which 
gave  immediate  effect  to  a  judgment  obtain- 
ed in^he  Court  of  Chancery  for  tho  payment 
of  money  equally  in  Ireland,  England,  and 
Scotland  ;  and  at  a  later  period  the  same 
rule  was  adopted  in  the  Winding-up  Act. 
Twenty  years  ago.  Judge  Best,  afterwards 
Lord  Wynford,  proposed  to  amend  the  law 
in  respect  to  judgments  obtained  in  the 
common-law  courts,  but,  from  some  cause, 
the  proposition  was  not  adopted.     Indeed, 
Lora  Wynford  wished  to  extend  the  prin- 
ciple to  the  case  of  defendants  residing  in 
foreign  countries.     Cases  of  hardship  un- 
der the  present  law  could  be  quoted  with- 
out number.     In  one  instance,  a  judgment 
for  30|0001.  was  obtained  against  a  party 


other    courts    in    the   United    Kingdom, 
certified  by  the  seal  of  the  court  in  which 
such  judgment  had  been  obtained  ;  that 
such  party  should  then  be  allowed  to  make 
an  affidavit  that  the  judgment  so  registered 
was  still  unsatisfied,  and  that  the  party 
against  whom  it  had  been  obtained  was 
residing  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court 
where  the  judgment  had  been  registered. 
Upon  this  being  done,  he  proposed   that 
the  judgment  should  have  immediate  effect 
within  that  jurisdiction  as  if  the  judgment 
had  been   obtained  in  such  court  in  the 
first  instance.     He  would  further  propose 
that  there  should  be  no  power  of  disput- 
ing the  judgment  so  registered,  except  in 
the  original  court  in  which  the  judgment 
was  obtained.     By  a  further  provision  of 
the  Bill  it  was  also  proposed  to  enact  that 
a   plaintiff  might   sue  his   debtor   cither 
where  he  was  resident  or  where  the  cause 
of  action  arose.    If  the  House  should  allow 
the  Bill  to  be   introduced,  he  should  bo 
perfectly  ready,  after  the  second  reading, 
to  have  the  Bill  referred  to  a  Select  Com- 
mittee upstairs. 

Mr.  cowan  seconded  the  Motion. 
The  lord  ADVOCATE  said,  he  most 
cordially  approved  the  object  of  the  Bill. 
It  was,  certainly,  a  step  forward,  and  he 
hoped  it  would  not  be  a  final  step  in  the 
direction  of  putting  things  in  a  much  fairer 
state  between  the  two  countries.  It  was 
most  unfortunately  true  that  at  present 
the  two  countries  dealt  with  the  judgments 
of  each  other  as  if  they  were  the  judgments 
of  foreign  courts.  So  far,  therefore,  as 
the  execution  of  an  English  judgment  in 
Scotland,  or  a  Scotch  judgment  in  Eng- 
land, was  concerned,  he  most  readily  agreed 
with  the  proposition  of  his  hon.  and  learned 
Friend.  But  with  regard  to  his  second 
proposition — namely,  that  of  a  plaintiff  pur- 
suing his  debtor  into  a  jariMMi||y[tfier 
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than  that  in  wbicli  the  cause  of  action  had 
arisen,  he  was  not  sure  that  his  hon.  and 
learned  Friend  would  not  find  himself  in- 
YolTed  in  some  difficulty.  Howeyer,  he 
congratulated  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
on  having  entered  upon  this  subject,  and 
80  far  as  he  could  give  him  any  assistance, 
he  vould  most  readily  do  so. 

Mr.  NAPIER  :  On  the  part  of  Ireland, 
I  say — Ditto. 

The  attorney  GENERAL :  And 
on  the  part  of  England,  I  also  say — Ditto. 

Leave  given. 

Bill  ordered  to  be  brought  in  ^by  Mr. 
Craufurd,  Mr.  Dunlop,  and  Mr.  Napier. 

KINGSTON-UPON-HULL  BOROUGH. 

Mr.  HUME  said,  he  rose  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  the  petition  of 
the  inhabitants  of  KiDgston-upon-Hull,  pre- 
sented on  the  27th  of  February,  and  to 
move  that  the  Report  of  the  Chief  Com* 
missioner  be  laid  before  the  House.  The 
facts  of  the  case  were,  of  course,  known  to 
hon.  Members,  as  the  petition  had  been 
printed  with  the  votes.  He  grounded  his 
Motion  on  what  was  the  practice  observed 
by  the  House  with  regard  to  its  own  Com- 
mittees. It  had  often  happened  that  a 
well-considered  Report  was  prepared  by 
the  Chairman,  and  submitted  to  the  Com- 
mittee ;  but  that  afterwards  either  the 
whole  Report  was  turned  into  a  few  words, 
or  it  was  so  altered  by  the  majority  of  the 
Committee  that  the  House,  on  having  the. 
Report  presented  to  it,  was  left  in  total 
Ignorance  of  what  really  had  passed  in 
Committee,  or  what  the  evidence  was  that 
had  been  given  before  it.  A  standing 
order  was  therefore  established  to  this 
effect — that  a  minority  in  every  Committee 
should  have  an  opportunity  of  stating  what 
was  their  opinion.  A  majority  of  the  Com- 
mittee might  overrule  that  opinion  by  an 
Amendment,  but  it  was  ordered  that  the 
document  prepared  by  the  minority  should 
be  appended  at  the  end  of  the  Report. 
This  would  enable  the  House  to  know 
what  were  the  opinions  of  the  minority  as 
well  as  of  the  majority.  It  was  with  a 
view  to  effect  the  same  object  in  the  case 
of  the  Commission  of  Inquiry  at  Kingston- 
upon-Hull,  that  the  petition  from  the  in- 
habitants of  that  town  had  been  entrusted 
to  him.  He  wished,  therefore,  that  the 
Report  of  the  Chief  Commissioner  (Mr. 
inaod),  which  had  been  sent  into  the  Home 
should  be  laid  on  the  table  of  the 


House,  in  order  that  the  House  might 
have  every  opportunity  of  arriving  at  a 
knowledge  of  all  the  facts  of  this  case. 

Mr.  FITZROY  said,  there  could  be  no 
possible  objection  to  laying  this  Report  on 
the  table,  although,  after  the  extraordinary 
expense  which  had  already  been  incurred 
in  producing  the  Report  and  the  evidence 
in  this  case,  the  hon.  Member  would  not 
ask  that  this  second  Report  should  be 
printed.  Of  course  it  must  be  taken  just 
for  what  it  was  worth.  It  could  scarcely 
be  called  the  Report  of  the  Chief  Commis- 
sioner, because  at  the  time  the  Report  was 
made  Mr.  Flood  was  not  a  Commissioner 
at  all. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Address  for  "  Copy  of  Report  of  Mr.  Sollej 
Flood,  upon  the  existenoe  and  extent  of  corrupt 
practices  at  the  last  Elections  for  the  Borough  of 
Kingston  upon  IIull." 

NEW  WRITS. 

Lord  JOHN  RUSSELL  said,  he  would 
now  move  the  postponement  of  the  issue  of 
writs  to  those  boroughs  that  had  been  the 
subject  of  inquiry  before  a  Commission. 
He  did  not  propose  to  postpone  the  issuing 
of  those  writs  for  the  period  of  which  he 
had  given  notice,  but  till  to-morrow 
se*nnight — that  was  to  say,  Friday,  t\\^ 
17th  of  March.  The  reason  he  took  that 
course  was,  that  the  House  was  not  yet  in 
a  condition  to  judge  whether  the  writs 
ought  to  be  issued  or  not.  With  regard 
to  all  the  boroughs  except  Tynemouth, 
his  hon.  and  learned  Friend  the  Attorney 
General  was  ready  and  prepared  to  deu 
with  them  by  Bills  which  he  would  bring 
before  the  House  on  Monday  next.  It 
was  also  desirable,  before  the  writs  were 
issued,  that  the  House  should  decide  upon 
the  Bill  which  he  had  had  the  honour  to 
introduce,  and  another  Bill  which  was  intro- 
duced by  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
for  East  Suffolk  (Sir  F.  Kelly),  because 
if  it  was  the  intention  of  the  House  to  pro- 
ceed with  a  Bill  for  preventing  bribery 
and  corruption,  then  it  would  be  desirable 
to  postpone  the  issue  of  those  writs  till 
such  a  measure  should  have  passed  the 
House.  With  regard  to  Tynemouth,  the 
Report  on  that  borough  had  not  yet  been 
delivei*ed.  He  believed  it  would  be  in  the 
course  of  to-morrow  ;  but,  as  far  as  he 
had  been  able  to  look  at  it,  it  appeared  to 
him  to  differ  somewhat  from  the  case  of 
other  boroughs.  However,  the  House 
would  be  in  a  condition  to  judge  for  itself 
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when  the  Report,  with  the  evidence,  was 
laid  before  it. 

Mu.  D ISRAELI  said,  he  saw  no  objec- 
tion to  the  Motion  of  the  noble  Lord  ;  in 
fact,  he  thought  it  was  the  beat  course 
tiiat  could  be  taken,  as  it  was  desirable  t6 
see  the  Sills  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
Attorney  General  before  deciding  upon  the 
issue  of  the  writs.  But  he  thought  no 
time  should  bo  lost  in  bringing  forward 
those  Bills,  which  he  expected  to  have 
been  introduced,  as  they  were  on  the 
paper. 

The  attorney  GENERAL  :  That 
was  a  mistnke  of  the  clerk  \  they  were 
meant  for  Monday. 

Ma.  DISRAELI :  Then,  of  course,  his 
observation  fell  to  the  ground  ;  but  ho 
would  rdniind  the  noble  Lord  that  the  In- 
Come  Tax  Bill  was  fixed  for  MondaV. 
Thdt  was  a  very  important  matter,  but  he 
hoped  the  noble  Lord  would  endeavour  to 
secure  time  for  both. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Ordered, 

"  That  no  Warrants  for  New  Writs  for  Bam- 
staple,  Cambridge,  Canterbury,  Kingston-upon- 
Hull,  Mnldori,  and  'tynemobtn,  be  issued  t>efor6 
Friday  the  17th  day  of  March." 

PUBLIC  PROSECOTORS  BILL. 

*  Order  fot*  Second  Reading  read. 

Tab  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  said, 
he  must  appeal  to  the  hon.  and  learned 
Membef  fo^  LeominStei*  (Mr.  J.  G.  Philli- 
more)  who  had  charge  of  the  Bill,  not  to 
press  It  At  this  moment.  He  had,  on  a 
former  occasion,  assured  the  hori.  and 
learned  Member  that  the  matter  was  under 
the  condiderdtion  of  the  Government,  and 
that  Somb  scheme  oil  the  subject  would  be 
submitted  to  the  House  in  the  course  of 
the  present  Sessioti.  Since  giving  that 
asBUrAtlbe,  he  had  taken  occasion  to 
commiinicAtd  with  his  right  hon.  and 
learned  Friend  the  Lord  Advocate  and  also 
with  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend  the  Soli- 
citor G^nef^al  for^  trelnnd,  and  had  used 
eve^y  «SbH  to  bbtain  all  the  information 
possible,  atid  he  hoped  shortly  to  be  able 
td  submit  to  the  Government  a  scheme  for 
a  measure  on  the  subject,  with  a  view  of 
proceeding  with  it  this  Session.  The  hon. 
And  leA^ned  Gentleman  would  admit  that 
the  Subject  wad  best  left  in  the  hands 
of  the  Government,  and  he  could  assure 
the  hoti.  and  lehrned  Member  that  he  was 
losit^  tio  time,  tie  hoped  the  second  read- 
ing would  not  now  be  pressed. 


Mr.  J.  G.  PHILLIMORE  said,  he 
thought  that,  after  these  very  explicit  as- 
Kurances  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man, he  would  be  justified  in  acceding  to 
his  request,  as  he  had  no  other  motive 
than  to  remove  a  great  evil,  which  he 
thought  would  best  be  done  by  comply- 
ing with  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend's 
wish. 

Second  reading  deferred  till  Thursday, 
30fh  March. 

The  HottSe  adjourned  at  half  aftef  Nine 
o'clock. 
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HOUSE    OF    LORDS, 
PHddy,  March  10,  1854. 

MiKDTEs.]  Public  Bills.  —  1*  Consolidated 
Fund  (£8,000,000) ;  Bankruptcy  ahd  In- 
lolvency  (Stfotland). 

BaNKEUPTCY   and   tKSOLVENCt    BILL 

(SCOTLAND). 

Lord  BROUGHAM  presented  a  Bill  to 
improve  the  Administration  of  Bankruptcy 
and  Insolvency  in  Scotland.  His  Lordship 
said,  the  present  measure  had  for  its  ob- 
ject the  assimilation  of  the  bankruptcy 
and  insolvency  taw  of  Scotland ,  in  certain 
important  respects,  to  the  bankruptcy  and 
insolvency  law  o^  England,  but  in  other 
respects  leavihg  a  dinerence  between  the 
two  systems.  The  Bill  was,  to  a  great 
extent,  the  same  as  one  which  was  in- 
troduced into  their  Lordships'  tloiise  last 
year.  He  was  happy  to  say  that  it  had 
met  with  general  approval  in  Scotland 
among  all  the  mercantile  classes,  including 
not  only  tbe  general  traders,  but  also  the 
retail  dealers,  iu  that  part  of  the  kingdom. 
After  the  fullest  consideration,  not  only  of 
the  principles  of  the  measure,  but  of  its 
details,  he  was  now  able  to  represent  to 
their  Lordships  that  the  Bill  had  the  sanc- 
tion of  all  classes,  both  in  England  and 
Scotland,  who  were  interested  in  the  ques- 
tion, subject  to  such  alterations  as  it  might 
be  expedient  to  adopt  arising  out  of  cer- 
tain valuable  suggestions,  tlie  result  of 
discussion  in  the  last  long  vacation  $  and 
he  presented  the  Bill  now  as  it  was  pre- 
sented and  read  a  second  time  last  year, 
only  asking  their  Lordships  to  follow  their 
usual  course,  and  give  it  a  first  reading ; 
and  when  it  came  on  for  a  second  reading, 
he  should  make  such  observations  as  he 
thought  desirable,  with  the  view  to  its 
being,  at  all  events,  referred  to  a  Seleet 
Committee. 

Bill  read  1^ 
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FEES  IN  COUNTY  COURTS. 


Lord  BROUGHA.M  moved  for  returns 
relating  to  the  number  of  plaints  issued  from 
the  County  Coarta  for  tlie  years  1852  and 
1853,  for  sums  under  20/.  and  between  20L 
And  501.,  the  aggregate  of  such  sums,  the 
amount  and  application  of  the  fees,  and 
ihe  amount  recovered  by  judgment  (in  con- 
tinuation of  those  which  had  been  already 
brought  down  lo  the  end  of  1851)  ;  and 
also  for  the  number  of  writs  of  summons 
for  euros  under  202. ,  issued  by  the  Courts 
of  Queen's  Bench,  Ekchequer,  and  Com- 
mon Pleas,  in  the  year  1853,  and  the 
amount  of  debt  and  costs  of  each.  His 
Lordship  said  it  gave  him  unmingled  plea* 
sure  to  think  that  tlie  working  T>f  the 
County  Courts  was  most  satisfactory  in 
every  respect,  save  one,  and  that  one  arose 
from  the  large  limount  of  the  fees  levied 
by  the  Government.  In  eonsequenoe  of 
the  amount  of  those  fees«  ftnd  the  reduc- 
tion which  had  been  made  on  those  fceB  in 
the  Superior  Courts,  the  business  of  the 
Cotluty  Courts  in  resp^t  to  a  certain  class 
of  oasds,  had  experienced  a  considerable 
diminution  during  the  year  1853.  The 
increase  in  1852  as  compared  with  185 1« 
had  been  very  eohsiderable,  the  number  of 
suits  in  the  County  Courts  in  1851  being 
440.000«  and  in  1852,  474,000.  But 
then  came  the  alteration  in  the  fees  in  tlie 
Superior  Courts,  by  which  the  gross 
amodnt  of  those  fees  had  been  deduced  to 
50,0001*1  while  those  in  the  County  Cotirts 
absolutely  amootited  to  275»000^<»  an  tri- 
stande  of  legislative  abuse  and  injustice 
which,  be  would  yeriture  to  say^  the  worst 
periods  df  our  whole  judicial  history  could 
not  present.  The  consequence  was  that 
there  h4d  beert,  pro  tantOi  a  diminution  in 
the  business  of  the  County  Courts.  Both 
in  1851  and  1852,  the  proportion  of  fees* 
that  is  taxes,  to  the  sutn  sued  for  in  the 
Superior  Courts  was  inconsiderable}  while 
in  the  County  Courts,  upon  one  calculation 
it  was  35  per  cent,  atid  upon  the  lowest 
caloulation  33  per  cent.  In  the  courts 
above  to  sue  a  roan  for  50/.,  when  judg- 
ment went  by  default,  th^  court  fbes,  he 
believed)  Would  be  from  lOa.  to  ]2«. ;  but 
to  8ud  m  man  fbr  SOL  in  a  County  Court 
under  eireutnstances  tantiiraotint  to  judg- 
ment by  default — namely*  where  there  had 
been  no  ule  Whatever  made  of  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  court,  eicept  to  enter  the  suit 
^-* where  there  had  been  no  trial  and  no  ad- 
judication's—there being  no  judgment  by 
default   in  the  County  Courts — the  fees 
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in  the  case  of  a  suit  for  202.,  the  coats  in 
the  County  Courts,  under  similar  circum- 
stances, would  be  between  30«.  and  40«. ; 
whereas  in  the  Superior  Courts  the  sum  of 
50/.  might  be  recovered  for  10«.  or  12s. 
Their  Lordships  would  recollect  that  he 
was  not  talking  of  the  costs  of  the  pro- 
ceedings, but  of  the  amount  of  court  fees 
that  wont  to  pay  the  judges'  and  officers' 
salaries,  the  provision  and  maintenance  of 
court  rooms,  and  the  like ;  and  for  those 
purposes  the  enormous  sum  of  275,000Z. 
was  extorted  from  the  unfortunate  suitors. 
Under  these  circumstance  he  thought  he 
had  some  right  to  expect  that  relief  would 
be  given  to  the  suitors  in  those  courts. 
An  Unanimous  resolution  had  been  come  to 
by  the  County  Court  Commissioners  up- 
wards of  two  months  ago  in  favour  of 
transferring  the  judges'  salaries  and  some 
other  expenses  in  those  courts*  from  the 
suitors  to  the  Consolidated  Fund,  as  had 
been  done  two  years  ago  in  the  case  of  the 
courts  above.  This  course*  he  believed, 
notwithstanding  the  objections  which  he 
was  aware  existed  in  some  quarters,  would 
be  found  most  salutary.  He  was  aware  that 
the  Consolidated  Fund  had  quite  enough  to 
bear  at  present,  but  his  belief  was  that 
such  |i  transfer  of  charge  to  the  Consoli- 
dated Fund  would  not  be  nearly  so  burthen- 
some  as  some  might  at  first  imagine,  be- 
cause when  we  reduced  the  taxes  on  any 
consumable  article,  the  consumption  of  that 
article  was  thereby  increased,  and  the  same 
rule  Would  apply  in  this  case.  It  would 
be  too  romantic  for  him  to  expect  that  all 
the  fees  in  those dourts  wodld  be  abolished; 
but  he  tertainly  did  look  to  the  suitors  be« 
ing  relieved  of  a  very  considerable  propor- 
tion of  them  as  they  at  present  stood ^ 
whereby  the  access  to  those  admirable  tri^ 
bonals  might  be  the  more  facilitated.  He 
had  great  satisfaction  in  stating  that  some 
of  our  most  eminent  Judges,  who  had  for 
many  years  been  opposed  to  the  system  of 
County  Courts,  had  lately  expressed  them* 
selves  in  favour  of  the  blessings  conferred 
upon  the  suitors  by  the  establishmetit  of 
such  courts.  He  did  not  ibean,  by  makiiig 
this  statement^  to  imply  that  it  Was  any- 
thing more  reroarkable  for  judges  to  be 
mistaken  than  for  other  learned  persons 
to  be  so*  for  he  thought  thAt  some  of  the 
opinions  which  they  had  heard  lately  ex- 
pressed on  a  measure  in  which  lie  (Lord 
Brougham)  had  taken^a  great  interest,  and 
which  was  before  the  House,  went  some- 
what to  prove  that  even  these  learned 
faDctionaries  might  be  mistaken ;  tokd  alight 
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too  hastily  be  led  to  express  an  opinion 
which  their  more  calm  deliberation  would 
show  them  was  unsound.  He  thought 
that  the  more  the  County  Court  system 
had  been  tested  the  more  it  had  been 
proved  to  be  beneficial,  and  one  which 
conduced  in  every  way  to  advance  the 
ends  of  justice. 
Motion  agreed  tot  Returns  ordered. 

CHRISTIANITY  IN  THE  EAST. 

Thb  Earl  of  SHAFTESBURY  :♦  My 
Lords,  a  few  days  ago  there  appeared  in 
the  public  papers  a  document  purporting 
to  be  a  Manifesto  from  the  Emperor  Nicho- 
las, which  contained  this  portentous  state- 
ment :  "  England  and  France  have  sided 
with  the  enemies  of  Christianity  against 
Russia  combating  for  the  orthodox  faith." 

My  Lords,  it  is  not  surprising  that  all 
should  feel  such  an  imputation  as  this,  nor 
out  of  place  here  that  some  notice  should 
be  taken  of  it.  England  and  Europe  de- 
mand an  explanation  ;  and  those  who  have 
been  called  to  bear  a  part  in  the  admini- 
stration of  the  religious  societies  of  this 
country  and  the  Continent,  can  give,  and 
are  prepared  to  give,  a  most  direct  contra- 
diction to  the  assertions  of  the  Czar  ;  and 
dropping,  in  this  case,  the  term  "ene- 
mies "or  " friends "  of  Christianity,  and 
looking  only  to  the  results,  we  will  under- 
take to  prove  that  Turkey  has  of  late  done 
everything  to  advance,  and  Russia  every- 
' thing  to  retard,  the  progress  of  Chris- 
tianity among  the  nations  of  mankind. 

But  first  a  word  as  to  these  famous 
negotiations.  I  do  not  believe  that,  from 
the  very  outset,  there  was  on  the  Russian 
part  a  particle  or  an  atom  of  sincerity.  If 
my  noble  Friend  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  Foreign  Affairs  had  been  an  angel  of 
light,  he  would  not  have  been  able  to 
bring  the  negotiations  to  any  other  issue. 
The  predominant  desire  in  the  mind  of  the 
Czar  was  the  absolute,  though  virtual,  rule 
over  the  Turkish  empire.  This  is  mani- 
fest in  his  arrogant  assumption  of  a  per- 
sonal right  of  protection  of  the  Christians 
in  the  East,  and  in  his  haughty  rejection 
of  the  efficient  protectorate  offered  by  the 
four  Powers  ;  a  most  ample  guarantee,  if 
protection  to  the  Christians  had  been  his 
only  object  of  solicitude.  That  this  was 
evident  to  my  noble  Friend  after  the  pro- 
duction of  the  Menschikoff  note  may  be 
inferred  from  the  tone  and  style  of  the 
despatches  which  followed  it — documents 
which,  I  must  say,  have  conferred  no 
small  honour  on  the  Government,  and  have 
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added  not  only  to  the/ dignity,  but  to  the 
literature  of  the  country. 

Now,  my  Lords,  the  Emperor  of  Russia 
is  not  the  first  man  who  laid  to  our  charge 
the  imputation  of  an  nnholy  alliance  with 
infidels  and  Mussulmans.  He  took  it  at 
secondhand  from  an  accomplished  Mem- 
ber of  the  other  House,  merely  adding,  by 
way  of  a  cordial  to  himaelf,  that  he  was 
combating  "  in  defence  of  the  orthodox 
faith  !"  It  is  really  astonishing  that  a 
gentlemen  of  the  sagacity  and  knowledge 
of  Mr.  Cobden  should  have  regarded  this 
question  as  though  an  alliance  of  Maho- 
medans  and  Christians  were  a  thing  unpre- 
cedented in  Christian  annals.  He  talked 
as  if  the  history  of  India  had  never  been 
either  written  or  read  ;  as  though  we  had 
never  formed,  as  though  we  were  not  ac- 
tually executing  now,  alliances,  offensive 
and  defensive,  with  heathen  Powers  in  those 
countries  ;  and  as  though  we  had  not  been 
allied,  not  very  long  ago,  with  these  same 
Mahomedan  Turks  to  recover  possession  of 
Egypt.  My  Lords,  there  is  a  wide  differ- 
ence between  an  alliance  with  any  Power, 
heathen  though  it  be,  to  maintain  the 
cause  of  right,  justice,  and  order,  against 
the  aggressions  even  of  professing  Chris- 
tians, and  an  alliance  for  the  development 
and  aggrandisement  of  that  Power.  Law, 
order,  and  justice  are  things  so  sacred  in 
the  eye  of  God,  that  they  must  be  re- 
spected, whoever  be  the  recipients  of  them. 
It  is  not  a  question  here,  whether  the 
Turks,  as  such,  shall  continue  to  reign  at 
Constantinople ;  it  is  no  question  here, 
whether  we  shall  uphold  a  Mussulman  em- 
pire, as  they  say, "  in  its  dotage  :"  Turkey 
is  the  battle-field,  and  the  Turks  the  ob- 
jects of  these  great  principles.  But  the 
true  question  at  issue  is,  whether  we  shall 
assert  the  rights  of  a  weaker  State,  main- 
tain the  independence  of  nations,  and  en- 
deavour to  assign  a  limit  to  the  encroach- 
ments of  a  Power  that  seems  bent  to 
darken  all  that  is  light,  and  subjugate  all 
that  is  free,  among  the  nations  of  mftQ* 
kind. 

My  Lords,  I  have  no  particular  sympa- 
thies or  antipathies  for  either  of  the  par- 
ties engaged  in  this  struggle.  I  wish  that 
we  were  well  rid  of  them  both — that  the 
Russians  were  driven  to  the  north  of  Arch- 
angel, the  Turks  to  the  east  of  the  £«* 
phratos ;  but  since  we  are  compelled  to 
make  a  choice,  since  we  must  declare  for 
either  one  or  the  other,  let  us  see  whether 
there  are  no  alleviating  oircamstances  in 
the  course  we  have  adopted ;  whether  ifO 
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haye  not  judged  rightly  to  prefer,  as  I 
most  hoartily  do,  the  Turkish  to  the  Rus- 
■ian  autocrat  —  the  autocrat  that  has 
granted  such  great  facilities  to  the  ad- 
▼ancement  of  Christianity  and  civilisation 
to  the  autocrat  who  denies  them  in  his 
own  dominions,  and  who  would  deny  them 
still  more  fiercely,  should  he  ever  become, 
by  our  neglect,  the  master  of  those  noble 
provinces  that  he  so  ardently  covets.  , 

My  Lords,  it  is  my  deliberate  conviction 
that  this  is  a  long-conceived  and  gigantic 
scheme,  determined  on  years  ago,  and  now 
to  be  executed,  for  the  prevention  of  all 
religious  freedom,  and  so  ultimately  of  all 
civil  freedom,  among  millions  of  mankind. 

But  first  allow  me,  in  a  few  words,  to 
describe  the  gradual  growth  during  the 
last  twenty  years,  of  wealth,  intelligence, 
and  civilisation  among  the  Christians  of 
Turkey.  I  do  not  deny  that  there  have 
been  occasional  outbreaks  of  Mussulman 
bigotry,  but  they  have  been  local,  not 
general ;  the  result  of  some  momentary 
fanaticism,  and  not  authorised,  nay,  con- 
trolled, by  the  Qovernment.  The  truth  is, 
that  the  great  enemy  of  the  Christian  in 
these  countries  is  not  the  Turk,  but  the 
Christian  himself.  A  very  large  proportion 
of  the  torture,  the  spoliation,  the  impri- 
sonment that  has  taken  place,  has  been  in- 
flicted by  Christians  upon  Christians,  and 
Erincipally  stimulated  by  the  Greek  priest- 
ood,  with  the  view  of  retaining  dominion 
over  the  laity  of  their  flocks.  But  to  pro- 
ceed— I  desire  to  slTow  the  progress  of  the 
last  twenty  years.  First,  the  diffusion  of 
the  Scriptures,  during  that  time,  has  been 
almost  incredible.  Now,  whatever  may  be 
the  private  opinions  of  any  one  with  regard 
to  the  Bible,  no  one  will  gainsay  this  asser- 
tion— ^that  the  diffusion  of  it  has  ever  been 
the  precursor  of  lasting  civilisation  and 
free  institutions.  Wherever  the  Bible  has 
free  course,  and  is  freely  admitted  into  the 
minds  of  men,  there  you  will  be  sure  to 
see  the  development  of  knowledgOp  of  pro- 
gress, and  of  wider  and  nobler  aspirations. 

It  was  stated  last  year,  in  a  speech  by 
Mr.  Layard,  in  the  House  of  Commons 
(and  the  statement  has  since  been  con- 
firmed by  the  American  missionaries),  that 
there  are  more  than  forty  towns  and  vil- 
lages in  Turkey  (subsequent  inquiry  has 
raised  them  to  fifty),  in  which  there  are 
distinct  congregations  of  Protestant  se- 
ceders  from  the  Qreok  communion.  I  use 
the  term  "  Protestant"  because  it  is  a 
term  of  their  own  choosing ;  I  should  have 
preferred  their  other  designation.  Gospel 


Readers,  because  we  should  thereby  have 
avoided  an  apparent  admixture  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  question — there  is,  however, 
here  nothing  of  the  sort. 

There  are,  besides,  among  the  Arme- 
nians, both  in  the  capital  and  in  the  pro- 
vinces, a  large  multitude  heartily  disposed 
to  the  new  doctrines,  and  waiting  only  for 
opportunity  or  protection  to  stand  openly 
among  the  seceders.  Twenty-five  years 
ago  not  a  single  Protestant  could  be  found 
among  all  the  natives  ;  and  now  there  are 
more  than  sixty-five  regular  Protestant 
teachers  in  Turkey,  and  fourteen  Protes- 
tant schools  in  Constantiuople  alone! 
What  then  was  the  consequence  of  all 
this  ?^mprovement  in  social  and  moral 
position  ;  vigorous  desire  among  the  laity 
to  emancipate  themselves  from  the  thral- 
dom of  the  priesthood ;  much  resistance 
by  the  hierarchy ;  and,  thank  God,  much 
success  with  the  people ! 

Now,  to  what  is  it  all  ascribable?  I 
affirm,  to  the  singular  and  unprecedented 
liberality  of  the  Turkish  system :  free 
scope  is  there  permitted  to  every  religious 
movement ;  no  hindrance  is  ever  expe- 
rienced except  from  the  Greek  or  the  Ar- 
menian superior  clergy.  Not  only  in  Con- 
stantinople, but  in  all  the  provinces,  asso- 
ciations for  religious  purposes  are  openly 
recognised  and  permitted.  Printing-presses 
exist  at  Constantinople,  at  Bucharest,  and 
other  great  towns,  where  we  print  the 
Scriptures  in  every  Oriental  tongue,  includ- 
ing the  Turkish,  for  circulation  among  the 
Turkish  people.  There  are  forty  depdts 
for  the  sale  of  the  Bible  in  Turkey  ;  and 
at  this  moment  we  have  a  host  of  colpor- 
teurs and  native  agents  perambulating  the 
provinces,  reading  the  Word,  and  distri- 
buting the  Scriptures,  "no  man  forbid- 
ding, them." 

Now,  contrast  this  with  what  is  per- 
mitted or  prohibited  in  Russia,  and  draw 
your  inference  as  to  what  we  have  to  ex- 
pect should  these  awakening  provinces  fall 
under  the  dark  and  drowsy  rule  of  the 
Czar.  No  associations  for  religious  pur- 
poses are  tolerated  in  Russia ; — no  print- 
ing-presses are  permitted  for  printing  the 
Bible  in  modem  Russ,  the  only  language 
understood  by  the  people ; — no  versions  of 
the  Scriptures  are  allowed  to  cross  the 
frontier  except  the  German,  French,  Ita« 
lian,  and  English.  Not  a  single  copy,  I 
repeat,  of  the  Bible  in  the  modern  Russ, 
in  the  vernacular  tongue,  can  gain  access 
into  that  vast  empire ;  and  it  is  believed, 
on  the  best  evidence,  that  not  a  single 
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copy  has  been  printed,  even  in  Russia^ 
since  1823,  in  tne  tongae  spoken  by  the 
people  I  No  colporteurs,  of  course,  nor 
native  agents  to  enlighten  the  gloomy  pro- 
vinces ;  no  depdts  for  the  sale  of  the  Scrip- 
tures ;  no  possible  access  to  the  Word  of 
God  I 

But  here  is  a  restriction  which  seems  in- 
comprehensible. The  Emperor  has  within 
his  dominions  a  concentrated  population  of 
Hebrews,  amounting  to  nearly  two  mil- 
lions : — not  a  single  copy  of  the  Scrip- 
turos  in  the  Hebrew  tojigue  is  allowed  to 
enter  Poland  for  the  benefit  of  this  people. 
I  am  told  that  this  is  refused  with  even 
greater  severity  than  the  importation  of 
the  modern  Russ.  I  called  it  ineompre-^ 
bensible,  but  on  reflection  it  is  not  so  ;  it 
springs  from  his  fear  of  the  smallest  par* 
tide  of  light  and  life  on  the  feelings  and 
faculties  of  men,  and  especially  this  ener- 
getic and  wonderful  race*  But  if  this  be 
Bo,  if  this  be  the  spirit  that  governs  the 
Emperor  in  his  own  dominions,  do  you 
think  that  he  would  manifest  a  different 
spirit  should  he  once,  by  right  of  conquest, 
get  possession  of  these  regions,  in  which 
he  discerns  the  dawn  of  liberty  and  the 
rights  of  conscienoe?  I  cannot  doubt, 
and  no  one  can  doubt,  that  so  far  as  lies  in 
man,  the  rising  provinces  of  Turkey  would 
be  crushed  to  the  level  of  the  internal  pro- 
tinces  of  Russia  I 

But  Russia  and  this  "  orthodox  faith" 
are  not  more  favourable  to  missions — not 
missions*  be  it  remarked,  to  disturb  the 
Greek  Church — but  missions  to  the  wild 
and  ignorant  heathen  of  her  own  dominions, 
the  outskirting  provinces  of  her  own  em- 
piroi  where  the  people  are  sunk  in  idolatry 
and  the  grossest  darkness.  Even  thither 
no  missionary  is  permitted  to  go  ;  and  to 
this  hour  we  believe  that  no  mission  has 
been  sent  from  the  Greek  Church  to  supply 
the  places  of  the  expelled  foreigners.  How 
methodical,  how  systematic  is  all  this  1 
The  Moravian  Brethren-— (and  your  Lord- 
ships know  well  the  order,  decency,  disci- 
pline, and  vital  Christianity  of  this  admir- 
able body) — the  Mofatian  Brethren  la- 
boured for  many  years  among  the  Calmuc 
Tartars  between  the  Black  and  Caspian 
Seas.  About  300  converts  had  been 
gathered  together,  but  the  missionaries 
were  forbidden  to  baptize  any  one  of 
them,  on  the  ground  of  an  old  law  of  the 
Church  that  '*  no  heathen  under  Russian 
sway  shall  be  converted  to  Christianity  and 
baptiaed  but  by  the  Russian  Greek  clergy." 
This  mission  waa  therefore  abandoned. 

The  Earl  of  Shaftesbury 


The  Scottish  Missionary  Society  began 
a  mission  in  Russian  Tartary  in  1802 — 
their  operations  were  widely  extended. 
A  Mahomedan  convert  of  high  standing 
was  baptized  by  the  missionaries,  upon 
which  the  authorities  commenced  a  aeries 
of  vexatious  restrictions  and  annoyances, 
which  compelled  the  Society  to  relinquish 
its  operations,  and,  after  more  than  twenty 
years*  labour,  and  a  large  expenHituro.  to 
Withdraw  jufit  at  the  time  they  were  be- 
ginning to  reap  sotne  little  fruit  of  tbeir 
exertions. 

The  Basle  Missionary  Society  opened  a 
mission  among  the  Tartars,  on  the  confines 
of  Persia,  and  laboured  first  in  the  Persian 
dominions.  Meeting  with  opposition  there, 
they  removed  into  the  Russian  territory, 
about  1823,  where  they  continued  about 
ten  years,  until  they  received  orders  to 
quit  the  imperial  domains,  and  the  mis- 
sionaries retired  to  other  fields  of  labour. 

The  London  Missionary  Society  uiider-> 
took  a  mission  in  Siberia,  on  the  frontiers 
of  Chinese  Tartary.     They  were  counte* 
nnnced  by  the  £)mperor  Alexander  (mark 
this,  for  we  shall  soon  see  a  contrast  be- 
tween the  Caars),  and  joined  by  several 
Russian  missionaries.      But  in  the  year 
1841,   after  twenty    years*  expense   and 
toil,  this  mission  was  suppressed,   by  an 
order  from  the  Russian  synod ;  this  mis- 
sion, on  the  frontiers  of  China,  at  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  empire,  to  the  veriest  hea« 
then  in  the  midst  of  darkness,  ignorance, 
and  vice,  was  suppreAed,  on  the  liberal 
and  Christian  .ground,  that  "the  mission, 
in  relation  to  that  form  of  Christianity  al* 
ready  established  in  the  Russian  empirCi 
did   not  coincide  with  the  yiews   of  the 
Church  and  the  Government!  " 

Now,  in  contrast  with  all  this|  take  the 
course  and  policy  of  the  Turkish  Govern- 
ment. It  has  given  full  liberty — and  it 
has  observed  what  it  has  given  to  Cbris- 
tinn  missionaries  of  Europe  and  America, 
whether  Protestant  or  Roman  Catholic — to 
carry  on  their  operations  to  any  extent^ 
by  preachinff,  by  the  circulation  of  the 
Scriptures,  by  printing  establishments,  bj 
living  agencies;  it  has  issued  edicts  of 
toleration  ;  it  has  announced  its  will  to 
protect  every  one  in  the  exercise  of  that 
religion  which  he  may  conscientiously  pro- 
fess. I  say  again,  as  I  said  at  the  otitset, 
that  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  ido- 
tives  of  these  Powers :  it  may  be  bigotry 
on  the  part  of  the  Russian  ;  It  may  be  ia- 
difference  od  the  part  of  the  Turk— -I 
look  only  to  the  tesulla;  and  there  jrou 
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hare  everj  facility  on  the  one  Bide,  and 
every  obstructiun  on  the  other,  to  the  pro- 
gress of  all  that  is  good,  and  worthy,  and 
desirable,  for  the  human  race. 

What  then,  my  Lords,  was  the  issue  ? 
A  great  development  of  knowledge  and 
liberal  sentiment,  enlarged  hopes  and  aspi- 
rations df  the  ^  Christian  population,  but 
redoubled  violence  and  persecutions  by  the 
clergy  against  the  laity,  backed  by  the 
Russian  consuls.  Here  are  samples  of 
the  character  and  conduct  of  the  Greek 
priests ; — 

"  In  Turkey,  the  dignitaries  of  the  Greek  or 
orthodox  Chbroh"  (the  *  orthodox  fiiith'  of  the  Im- 
perial MftnifeBto)  '*  exennse^  in  some  degree,  the 
powers  of  civil  msgistrstes.  The  aboBes  of  the 
Greek  hierarohy/'  said  Lord  Stratford,  *<  as  well 
in  the  exercise  of  civil  authority  at  ia  the  ma- 
nagement of  temporalities,  are  notorious." 

This  shows  the  character  of  the  Qreek 
Church  in  Turkey)  and  to  understand  it 
well,  there  is  necessity  to  read  fnore  than 
the  correftpondcnce  f-elatln/et  to  the  condi- 
tion of  Protestants  or  scceders  in  Torkcyt 
from  1841  to  1651.  The  lettefs  of  1H44, 
from  Consul  Wood,  himself,  I  believe,  a 
Romati  Catholic,  speak,  with  indigiiation 
of  the  Cruelty  and  ititrigues  of  the  Greek 
clergy;  and  he  adds  these  significant 
words  : — 

"  The  ttusslaii  Consul  Genefal  of  Beyrout  has 
sent  his  dmf  omaU  to  the  authorities  of  thimaseus 
to  persuade  them  to  assist  the  Greek  Patriarch  ih 
neoveHnl  his  flock ! " 

Other  instance*  follow.  Mr.  Wellealey 
wrote  to  Lord  Palmerston  in  1846  : — 

'*  The  promises  of  the  Armenian  Patriarch, 
that  the  penalties  should  not  affect  the  civil  rights 
of  the  sSc^ders,  hate  been  violated.  They  are 
fidaely  aeeused  of  erimes,  charged  with  imaginary 
debts,  turned  oat  of  tlioir  houses.  The  Patriarch 
possesses  the  right  of  hanishiriff  any  Armenian 
from  ond  part  m  the  Sultan's  dominions  to  the 
ether." 

This  is  the  state  of  things  which  the 
Emperor  of  Russia  is  determined,  if  it  be 
possible,  to  perpetuate  over  the  whole  body 
of  the  laity  in  communion  with  the  Greek 
Church.  We  trace,  step  by  step,  the 
efforts  of  Lord  Stratford,  then  Sir  Strat- 
ford Cannltag,  to  obtain  for  the  Christians 
of  the  East  liberty  of  conscience  and  inde- 
pendence of  action ;  and  we  trace  al80» 
step  by  step,  the  interpositioil  of  the  Rtts- 
flldti  Qoternmetit  to  preterit  such  Oonc^s- 
Biotis.  ^he  records  of  the  Foreign  Office 
are  full  of  sueh  faoti.  I  do  not  ask  my 
noble  Friend  to  rise  and  eon6rm  what  I 
•ayt  but  I  defy  him  to  contradict  me. 

Now  the  diBpositiea  of  the  Baisian  Oo« 


vernment  began  principally  to  be  mani- 
fested in  1844.  In  that  year  the  Consul 
Wood  wrote  to  Lord  Aberdeen : — 

"  The  menaces  of  the  Kussian  Consul  6eneral| 
supported  by  the  unreserved  declaration  that  he 
Would  protest  against  every  proceeding  which 
tended  to  the  encouragement  of  the  professing 
Christian  Protentantu,  coupled  with  the  subtle 
intrigues  of  the  Patriarch,"  Ac.  Ac. 

On  this  Lord  Aberdeen,  writing  to  Sir 
Stratford  Canning,  says  t-^-^ 

"  As  the  Russian  Government  hare  expressed 
an  earnest  desire  that  the  English  authorities 
should  be  instructed  to  abstain  from  takinr  anv 
part  in  the  conversion  of  members  of  the  Qreek 
Church  to  the  Protestant  fkith,  ....  I 
have  conveyed  to  the  Russia^  Government  an 
equally  explicit  desire  that  the  Russian  Consul 
Oi?tieral  Should  be  restrained  in  his  over  sealouS 
exertions  in  fiivour  of  his  oo-reiiffionists  in 
Syria." 

This  is  tery  good  :  here  We  have  the  tes- 
timony  of  the  noble  Earl,  then  at  the  head 
of  Foreign  Affairs,  to  the  texatious,  per* 
eeCuting,  intermeddling  activity  of  thO 
egente  of  the  Csar  to  harass  the  Greek 
laity. 

The  papers  then  proceed  to  detail  the 
efforts  of  successive  BHtish  Ministers  to 
procure  the  public  recognition  and  protec- 
tion of  the  Protestant  seceders  from  the 
Armenian  Church  at  Constantinople,  and 
for  all  the  Protestants.  The  first  step  is  a 
single  sentence  in  a  general  proclamation  ; 
"  Metropolitans  and  Dignitaries  shall  not 
use  force  or  injustice  to  their  co-nationals." 
Then  fbllow  cases  of  oppression  given  in  de« 
tails  in  niany  of  which  the  Patriarch  is  the 
chief  agent.  Lord  Aberdeen  again  declares 
that  "  remonstrances  niust  be  made  against 
religious  persecution  ;"  the  Artnenlan  Pa- 
triarch promisee  to  protect  the  Protestants 
at  llasbeya  from  violence,  and  breaks  his 
promise.  Lord  Palmerston  then  takes  up 
the  correspondence,  and  transmits  to  Con- 
stantinople a  memorial  frotn  the  Free 
Church  of  Scotland,  and  puts  the  question 
wholly  on  the  rights  of  eonscience.  The 
hen.  Mr.  Wellesley  writes  to  Lord  PaK 
merston  and  recounts  the  violence  still 
perpetrated  against  the  Protestants — by 
whom  i  by  the  Turks  ? — no  such  thing  : 
by  the  Christians,  by  the  clergy,  by  the 
bishops  aod  archbishops  themselves.  lie 
says  :— 

'^  It  is  true,  that  Sir  Stratfbrd  Canning,  before 
his  departure,  obtained  the  promise  of  the  Arme- 
nian Patriarch,  that  the  penalties  attending  ex- 
communication should  be  limited  to  the  spiritual 
condemnation,  and  should  not  affect  the  oivii 
rights  of  those  who  came  under  its  ban.  Tet  not 
only  is  this  promise  constantly  violated,  but  other 
means  of  aadeyaaee  have  beeti  ibtnd." 
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Mr.  Wellesley  proceeds  and  suggests  the 
**  incorporation"  of  the  Protestants  for 
their  protection.  He  points  out,  however, 
the  difficulty  which  would  inevitably  arise 
in  obtaining  such  a  measure — and  what  is 
that? — why,  these  are  his  own  words, 
"  the  fear  of  offending  the  Russian  Go- 
yemment" — this  ever-watchful  defender  of 
the  "  orthodox  faith  !  "  Lord  Palmerston, 
nevertheless,  continued  to  urge  on  the  Mi- 
nister at  Constantinople  a  perseverance  in 
the  measures  proposed. 

Next  comes  a  memorandum  from  the 
Turkish  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  af- 
firming these  principles ;  then  Lord  Cow- 
ley obtains  a  vizierial  order  of  toleration. 
Lord  Palmerston  transmitted  a  copy  to  the 
late  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the 
Bishop  of  London,  who  acknowledged  it, 
as  well  they  might,  "  with  great  satis- 
faction;" the  Bishop  of  London  terming 
it  "  a  valuable  concession  to  the  rights  of 
conscience!"  To  be  sure  it  was;  but 
when  have  we  received  such  a  boon  from 
Russia  ?  When  has  Christianity  been  thus 
set  free  in  the  Muscovite  dominions  ? 

But  here  is  the  climax  ;  here  is  the  final 
point  of  aggravation  !  Sir  Stratford  Can- 
ning obtains  a  charter  of  Protestant  rights, 
under  the  signature  of  the  Sultan,  which 
he  thus  characterises  :•— 

"  Religious  liberty,  and  exemption  from  civil 
vexations  on  acoount  of  religion,  are  now  secured 
to  all  the  Protestant  community ;  and  the  exam- 
ple of  its  members  may,  with  God*s  blessing,  ope- 
rate favourably  on  the  relaxed  morals  of  the  Greek 
and  Armenian  clergy." 

Allow  mOy  now,  a  few  words  to  show 
what  led  to  this  happy  issue — this  charter 
of  the  liberties  of  the  Eastern  Christians. 

«  In  the  latter  part  of  January  of  the  year 
1846,  the  full  vials  of  hierarchial  vengeance  were 
poured  out  upon  the  heads  of  the  defenceless  men 
and  women  in  the  Armenian  Church  who  chose  to 
obey  God  rather  than  man.  They  were  sunmioned," 
says  the  narrator,  **  before  the  Patriarch,  one  by 
one,  and  peremptorily  ordered  to  subscribe  their 
names  to  a  creed,  which  had  been  prepared  for 
the  purpose,  on  pain  of  the  terrible  anathema, 
with  all  its  barbarous  consequences.  In  the 
course  of  a  week  or  so  they  were  ejected  from 
their  shops  and  their  business ;  men,  women,  and 
children,  without  regard  to  circumstances,  were 
compelled  to  leave  their  habitations,  sometimes  in 
the  middle  of  the  night,  and  go  forth  into  the 
streets,  not  knowing  whither  mo^  should  go,  or 
where  they  should  find  shelter.  The  bakers  ^ere 
prohibited  from  furnishing  them  with  broad,  and 
the  water-carriers  with  water.  Parents  were 
forced  by  the  Patriarch  to  oast  out  even  their 
own  children  who  adhered  to  the  Gospel,  and  to 
disinherit  them." 

What,  I  ask,  could  the  fanatical  Turks 
The  Earl  of  Shaftesbury 


have  done  worse  than  this  ?  But  it  pro- 
ceeds : — "  The  Patriarch  and  his  party 
resorted  to  every  species  of  oppression:" 
they  had,  it  appears,  neither  pity  nor 
scruple ;  lack  of  power,  but  no  lack  of 
will,  to  decapitate  their  co-nationals.  The 
brethren  were  reviled,  spit  upon,  and 
stoned:  some  were  cast  into  prison,  and 
anathemas  sounded  against  all  for  several 
Sundays  throughout  the  chui'cbes. 
The  narrative  continues : — 

"  It  was  at  this  crisis  that  the  bitterness  of  per- 
secution was  arrested,  from  a  quarter  whence  such 
an  interference  might  have  been  least  expected. 
The  Turkish  Government  interposed  to  stay  the 
tempest  of  ecclesiastical  fury,  and  protected  the 
incipient  reformation.  The  Armenian  Patriarch, 
summoned  before  Reshid  Pasha,  the  Blinister  of 
Foreign  Afiairs,  was  charged  by  him  to  desist  firom 
his  oppressive  course." 

By  whose  influence  was  this  ?  By  the  in- 
fluence of  Sir  Stratford  Canning,  whose 
noble  and  persevering  efforts,  the  writer 
affirms,  to  secure  in  Turkey  liberty  of  con- 
science, are  above  all  praise.  Dr.  Dwight, 
the  American  Missionary,  says : — 

"  It  matters  not  with  him  by  what  name  the 
victim  of  persecution  is  called,  or  to  what  nation 
or  denomination  he  belongs — whether  he  be  Jew 
or  Greek,  Mahommedan,  Armenian,  or  Roman 
Catholic.  This  noble  philanthropist  is  always 
ready  to  fly  to  his  relief,  and  bis  influence  is 
very  great.  The  Lord  has  used  him,"  he  justly 
continues,  "as  an  instrument  in  bringing  about  as 
great  changes  in  this  land  as  we  have  ever  seen 
in  any  part  of  the  world ;  and  the  recognition  of 
the  principle  by  this  Government,  that  Protestant 
Rayas  can  live  in  this  country,  and  pursue  their 
lawful  callings,  and  at  the  same  time  worship  God 
according  to  the  dictates  of  their  conscience,  is  not 
among  the  least  of  these  changes." 

My  Lords,  I  should  be  sorry  to  men- 
tion the  American  missionaries  in  the  East 
without  uttering  a  passing  word  of  respect 
and  admiration  for  their  most  noble  exer- 
tions. Whatever  may  arise  hereafter  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Oriental  Christians,  a  ^&tj 
large  portion  of  the  honour,  and  I  trust, 
too,  a  very  large  portion  of  the  happiness, 
will  fall  to  the  lot  of  those  praiseworthy 
men,  our  missionary  brethren  from  the 
United  States.  The  narrative  concludes:— 

"  From  this  period  the  principle  of  toleration 
in  connection  with  the  Turkish  Government  has 
been  steadily  advancing.  The  Sultan,  in  a  speech 
delivered  at  Adrianople  during  the  year  1846, 
openly  declared  that  difierence  in  religion  is  a 
matter  that  concerns  only  the  consciences  of  men, 
and  has  nothing  to  do  with  their  civil  position." 

The  exertions  of  Sir  Stratford  Canning 
were  unceasing,  and  they  reached  «t  last 
their  grand  consummation.  He  obtained 
from  the  Sultan  an  imperial  firman>  whereby 
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ibe  Protestants  were  placed  on  the  footing 
of  the  ancient  established  Christian  commu- 
nities. All  previous  documents  had  been 
Tizierial,  only  local  and  temporary  in  their 
application;  but  this  charter  of  Protestants 
is  imperial,  and  stamped  with  the  Sultan's 
cypher. 

Hear  its  important  words  : — 

"  To  my  Vizir,  Mohammed  Pasha,  Prefect  of 
the  Police  at  Constantinople. 

"  When  this  sublime  and  august  mandate  reaches 
you,  let  it  be  known  that  hitherto  those  of 
my  Christian  subjects,  who  have  embraced  the 
Protestant  faith,  have  suffered  much  inconve- 
nience and  distress.  But  in  necessary  accordance 
with  my  imperial  compassion,  which  is  the  sup- 
port of  all,  and  which  is  manifested  to  all  classes 
of  my  subjects,  it  is  contrary  to  my  imperial 
pleasyre  that  any  one  class  of  them  should  be  ex- 
posed to  suffering. 

"  As,  therefore,  by  reason  of  their  faith,  the 
above-mentioned  are  already  a  separate  commu- 
nity, it  is  my  royal  compassionate  will  that,  for 
the  fiusilitating  the  conducting  of  their  affairs,  and 
that  they  may  obtain  ease  and  quiet  and  safety, 
a  fidthful  and  trustworthy  person  from  among 
themselves,  and  by  their  own  selection"  (mark 
the  words)  **  should  be  appointed,  with  the  title 
of  '  Agent  of  the  Protestants,'  and  that  he  should 
be  in  relations  with  the  Prefecture  of  the  Police." 

My  Lords,  here  is  at  once  emancipation 
from  the  political  power  and  tyranny  of 
their  priests  !  emancipation  from  the  power 
and  influence  of  Russia,  whose  instruments 
they  are  ! — a  recognised  status,  a  recog- 
nised independence,  a  declaration  and  as- 
surance of  the  rights  of  conscience  !  The 
grant  was  indeed  of  indescribable  impor- 
tance. 

But  it  goes  further,  and  adds  practice 
to  principle.     The  document  says  : — 

"  Ton  will  not  permit  anything  to  be  required 
of  them,  in  the  name  of  fee,  or  on  other  pre- 
tences, for  marriage  licences  or  registration.  You 
will  see  to  it,  that,  like  the  other  communities  of 
the  empire,  in  all  their  affairs,  such  as  procuring 
cemeteries  and  places  of  worship,  they  should 
have  every  facility  and  every  needed  assistance. 
Tou  will  not  permit  that  any  of  the  other  com- 
munities shall  in  any  way  interfere  with  their 
edifices,  or  with  their  worldly  matters  or  con- 
cerns, or,  in  short,  with  any  of  their  affiiirs,  either 
secular  or  religious,  that  thus  they  may  be  free  to 
exercise  the  usages  of  their  faith. 

"  And  it  is  enjoined  upon  you  not  to  allow 
them  to  be  molested  an  iota  in  these  particulars, 
or  in  any  others  ;  and  that  all  attention  and  per- 
leverance  be  put  in  requisition  to  maintain  them 
in  quiet  and  security.    And—" 

Now,  my  Lords,  attend  to  this, 

"  in  case  of  necessity,  they  shall  be  free  to  make 
representations  regarding  their  affairs  through 
their  agent  to  the  Sublime  Porte." 

They  have,  therefore,  a  distinct  agent, 
an  officer,  a  representatiye  selected  by 


themselves,  to  carry  their  grievances  to 
the  very  fountain  of  authority.  Thus  the 
political  power  of  the  priest  was  crushed, 
and  with  it  the  hopes  and  machinations  of 
Russia ! 

Here,  then,  is  the  whole  truth ;  the 
secret  of  the  whole  movement ;  the  origin 
and  the  object  of  the  Emperor's  fears ! 
The  danger  had  become  imminent ;  the 
thing  was  creeping  from  under  his  hand. 
The  circulation  of  the  Scriptures,  the 
growth  of  Christianity,  the  rights  of  con- 
science, are  the  resistless  preliminaries  to 
freedom  of  institutions ;  these  provinces 
are  conterminous  to  his  own ;  no  quaran- 
tine, no  cordon  sanitaire,  was  of  any  avail 
— and  how,  then,  put  out  the  light  that 
had  begun  to  burn  so  brightly  ?  Nothing 
was  left  for  him  but  the  Menschikoff  note, 
and  the  imperious  proposal  of  the  status 
quo  ab  antiquo.  And  why  ab  antiguo  ? 
why  these  simple  words,  apparently  so  na- 
tural and  so  harmless  ?  Because,  had  the 
Sultan  been  entrapped  by  this  demand, 
had  he  yielded  but  a  hair's  breadth  to 
menace  or  persuasion,  then  at  one  fell 
swoop  would  have  been  cancelled  every 
effort  of  the  British  Ambassador  for  twenty 
years;  the  decree  of  Reshid  Pasha,  the 
firman  of  the  Sultan ;  the  independent 
position  of  the  seceders  annulled,  the 
rights  of  conscience  subdued,  and  the 
whole  mass  of  the  Greek  laity  thrown  back 
under  the  thraldom  of  the  priestly  tools  of 
the  Autocrat  of  Russia. 

Do  we  wonder  now,  my  Lords,  at  the 
Imperial  hatred  of  Lord  Stratford  de  Red- 
diffe  ?  do  we  wonder  at  the  Nesselrode 
calumnies  ?  Has  not  that  great  and  good 
man,  year  by  year,  and  day  by  day,  dogged 
the  steps  of  Russian  tyranny  ?  Has  he  not 
detected  their  plans,  and  enabled  us  to 
expose  this  colossal  conspiracy  against  the 
nascent  civil  and  religious  liberties  of  the 
fairest  portions  of  the  habitable  globe,  and 
of  14,000,000  of  the  human  race  ? 

That  these  are  the  sentiments  of  the 
reigning  Emperor,  and  this  his  policy,  may 
be  gathered  from  a  brief  comparison  of 
himself  with  his  predecessor.  The  Em- 
peror Alexander  was  a  very  different  man  ; 
and  those  who  read  the  history  of  the  two 
will  speedily  perceive  the  difference.  The 
Emperor  Alexander  did  all  in  his  power  to 
repress  the  bigotry  of  the  Qreek  Church ; 
the  Emperor  Nicholas  has  done,  and  is 
doing,  all  in  his  power  to  stimulate  it  for 
political  purposes  and  his  own  aggrandise- 
ment. In  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Alex- 
I  ander,  there  was  the  most  free,  unfettered 
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aetion  for  the  labours  of  the  Bible  Society, 
as  much  lis  even  in  England  itself.  The 
Emperor  gave  his  personal  sanction  and 
aid  to  it.  He  issued  an  order  that  all  let- 
ters on  the  business  of  the  Society,  as  well 
as  the  Bibles  and  Testaments,  should  be 
transmitted,  free  of  charge,  to  every  part 
of  the  empire. 

He  gave,  moreover,  a  house ;  and  added 
15,000  roubles  for  the  expenses  of  adapta- 
tion to  the  purposes  of  the  Society. 

He  formed  the  Moscow  Bible  Society, 
and  announced  it  in  this  most  remarkable 
passage- — remarkable  for  any  man,  but  sin- 
gularly so  from  one  of  his  great  power  and 
station.     He  said  :— 

"  I  consider  the  establisbment  of  Bible  Bocie- 
ties  in  Russia,  in  moat  parts  of  Europe,  and  in 
other  parts  of  the  globe,  and  the  very  great  pro- 
gress these  institutions  have  made  in  dissemi- 
nating the  Word  of  God,  not  merely  among 
Christians,  but  also  among  heathens  and  Ma* 
bomedans,  as  a  peculiar  display  of  the  meroy  and 

rice  of  God  to  the  humsn  race.  On  this  account 
baye  taken  on  myself  the  denomination  of  a 
member  of  ^he  Bible  Society ;  and  I  ^iU  render 
it  every  possible  assistance,  in  order  that  the  be- 
neficent light  of  revelation  may  be  shed  among 
all  nations  subjeot  to  my  sceptre ! " 

Those  are  great  and  glorious  sentiments. 

He  died  ;  and  in  1826  the  Emperor 
Nicholas  ascended  the  throne;  and  what 
did  he  then  do? — He  suppressed,  by  an 
ukase,  the  Russian  Bible  Society  with  all 
its  branches;  suppressed  every  privilege 
granted  to  religious  societies ;  and  brought 
back  that  Cimmerian  darkness  of  the  hu- 
man intellect  and  the  human  heart  that  he 
seems  to  prize  so  highly. 

Has  Turkey,  I  ask,  done  anything  of 
the  sort?  Has  she  not,  my  Lords,  in  the 
last  twenty  years,  allowed  more  to  the 
progress  of  liberty  and  truth  than  Rus- 
sia in  the  whole  of  the  famous  900  years 
that  the  Emperor  boasts  as  the  present 
age  of  the  alliance  between  the  Scla- 
vonic nations  and  the  Greek  communion  ? 
Undoubtedly  she  has ;  and  this  inference 
cannot  be  gainsaid — that,  if  the  Sultan 
had  been  less  liberal  towards  freedom  of 
religion,  less  considerate  of  the  rights  of 
conscience,  there  would  have  been  no 
Mensohikoff  note,  and  no  invasion  of  the 
Principalities. 

But  now,  my  Lords,  though  those  are 
not  the  matters  for  which  we  undertake 
the  war,  we  may  rejoice  that  we  are  not 
engaged  in  upholding  a  state  of  things 
adverse  to  all  amelioration,  and  subversive 
of  all  liberty  and  troth.  I  trust  that,  out 
of  our  present  policy,  we  may  extract  some 
good  to  be  felt  to  the  latest  generation-'*! 

The  JSarl  of  ShaficBhwry 


trust,  nay,  I  am  quite  sure,  thai  my  noble 
Friend   the    Secretary  of    State   for  Fo- 
reign   Affairs  will  eomplete   what  in    his 
despatches   he   has   so   admirably  begun, 
and  support  Lord  Stratford  in  the  largest 
demands  for  the  civil  and  religious  rights 
of  the  Christians  in  the  Ottoman  empire. 
I  trust  that  this  country,  looking  to  a  pros- 
perous issue  of  the  oonftict,  will  eonsider 
the  basis  of  a  lasting  peace,  bow  best  it 
can  restrain  inordinate  ambition,  assist  the 
independence  of  weaker  States,  and  dam  up 
the  floods  of  barbarism.     The  forbearance 
and  reluctance,  my  Lords,   manifested  by 
the  allied  Powers  of  France  and  England 
in  ail  their  strength,  have  conferred  incal- 
culable service  on  the  present  cause,  and 
on   the    hopes   of   expanding*   oivilisation. 
It   has   secured    you    the    eympathies  of 
the  country,   the  sympathies   of  Europe, 
and  the  sympathies,  too,  of  that   peppU 
with  whom,  I  trust,  we  shall  ever  be  allied 
^-our  brethren  in  the  United  States  f     1% 
has  done  much  to  prevent  the  recurrence 
of  such  an  evil ;  it  has  shown  thi^t  war  is 
a  solemn,  fearful  thing  i  and   that*  while 
permitted  to  us  in  our  fallen  state,  it  may 
be  resorted  to  only  in  the  last  extremity — 
not  in  the  gratification  of  passion  or  revenge 
-7-but  as  a  deliberate  act,  to  assert  the 
rights  and  liberties  of  men  and   nations. 
Seeing,  then,  my  Lords,  that  we  have  en- 
tered on  this  conflict  in  no  spirit  of  ambi- 
tion, oovetousness,  or  pride,  but  for  our  own 
defence,  and  in  the  maintenance  of  great 
principles  which  concern  alike  all  the  races 
of  mankind,  let  us  have  no  fear  fur  the 
issue;  but,  offering  a  humble  and  hearty 
prayer  to  Almighty  God,  let  us  devoutly 
trust  that  his  aid  will  not  be  wanting  to 
bless  our  arms  with  success,  and  a  speedy 
peace,  in  this  just  and  inevitable  quarrel. 
The  noble  Earl  concluded  by  moving — 

"  That  an  bumble  Address  be  presented  to  Her 
Majesty,  for  Copies  of  Correspondence  respecting 
the  Condition  of  Proteat.-ints  in  Turkey  (in  coQ- 
tinuatioD  of  Correspondence  presente4  to  this 
House  in  1851)," 

The  Earl  of  CLARENDON :  I  be- 
lieve I  shall  not  find  it  necessary  to  occupy 
your  Lordships'  time  but  for  a  fow  minutes. 
I  rise,  first  of  all,  for  the  purpose  of  as- 
suring my  noble  Friend  that  I  can  have  no 
objection  to  the  production  of  the  papers 
for  which  he  has  moved ;  and,  in  the  next 
place,  for  the  purpose  of  expressing  to  him 
my  thanks  for  the  interesting,  the  impor- 
tant,  and  the  opportune  statement  which 
he  has  just  made  to  your  Lordships  with 
OTon  more  than  his  accustomed  ability* 
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There  is  no  man,  my  Lords,  either  within 
or  without  this  House  entitled  to  speak 
with  the  same  authority  upon  this  subject 
as  my  nobie  Friend,  whose  whole  life  has 
been  devoted  to  diffusing  a  knowledge  of 
Ohristianity  and  its  attendant  blessings, 
and  who  is  not  a  mere  subscriber  to  or  a 
nominal  patron  of  those  religious  and  mis- 
sionary societies  to  which  he  has  this  night 
referred,  but  who  is  their  vivifying  spirit 
•^their  practical  and  laborious  superin^ 
tendent.  He  is,  therefore,  necessarily  ac- 
quainted with  their  proceedings,  and  the 
persons  whom  they  send  forth ;  the  facts 
whieh  he  has  stated  to  the  House  this 
evening  are,  therefore,  necessarily  unim- 
peachable, and  are  most  opportune  for  the 
purpose  of  allaying  the  doubts  and  fears  to 
whioh  he  has  alluded,  and  for  the  purpose 
of  stamping  with  its  true  character  the 
contest  in  which  this  country  is  now  about 
to  engage.  My  Lords,  I  think  my  noble 
Friend  described,  in  the  proper  terms,  the 
manifesto  to  whioh  he  referred  at  the  be- 
ginning of  his  speech.  He  said  it  was  a 
portentous  charge  brought  by  the  Emperor 
of  Russia  against  the  English  and  French 
Governments ;  and  such  a  ehorge  as  this 
—-that  they  are  taking  part  with  the  encr 
mies  against  the  suppurters  of  Christianity 
—is  so,  and  is  well  calculated  to  raise 
those  doubts  and  anxieties  to  which  my 
noble  Friend  has  alluded.  Such  a  charge 
on  the  part  of  Russia  is  wholly  consistent 
with  the  course  that  has  been  uniformly 
pursued  in  this  case ;  for  throughout  the 
transactions  of  the  last  twelve  months  no- 
thing to  my  mind  has  been  more  deplora- 
ble, nothing  more  culpable — but,  on  the 
other  hand,  I  believe  nothing  less  success- 
ful— than  the  attempt  which  has  been 
made  to  give  to  this  war  which  Russia  has 
forced  on  Turkey  a  religious  character. 
My  Lords,  war,  under  any  circumstances, 
is  a  grievous  and  unmitigated  calamity  ; 
but  all  history  teaches  us  that  a  religiujis 
war,  in  which  men  fight  for  their  faith — in 
which  they  bring  themselves  to  believe 
that  their  deeds  are  peculiarly  acceptable 
in  the  eyes  of  their  Creator — in  which 
they  contend  for  the  palm  of  martyrdom  as 
well  as  for  the  palm  of  victory — all  history 
teaches  us  that  such  a  war  evokes  a  spirit 
that  imparts  fresh  energies  to  the  worst 
passions  of  human  nature,  and  finds  a  pallia- 
tion for  the  blackest  deeds  of  ferocitv  and 
yengeanee.  I  say,  then,  my  Lords,  that  it 
is  wholly  unjustifiable  to  have  endeavoured 
to  give  to  this  war  a  religious  character. 
In  sneh  an  endeavour  oppression  is  masked 


by  religion,  and  the  blessing  of  Heaven  is 
invoked  on  acts  the  most  unjustifiable. 
But,  as  I  said  before,  I  believe  this  en? 
deavour  has  been  attended  with  the  fate 
which  it  deserves.  There  i^  no  man  out 
of  Russia  on  whom  it  has  iniposed,  or  who 
has  not  already  considered  it  as  an  unwor- 
thy artifice ;  and  I  believe  that  the  result 
has  not  been  verj  different  in  Russia  itself. 
I  believe  that  those  exciting  appeals  have 
met  with  but  a  faint  and  feeble  response 
even  in  that  country — not  certainly  from 
any  want  of  deference  for  the  Imperial 
will,  for  there  that  deference  is  universal ; 
not  from  any  lack  of  religious  zeal,  for  no 
nation  possesses  more  of  that  zeal,  or  car- 
ries H  to  more  superstitious  lengths  ]  but 
simply  because  in  this  manifesto  there  was 
an  evident  want  of  truth,  and  it  was  wholly 
unsupported  by  facts.  The  Russian  peo« 
pie — and  by  the  Russian  people  I  mean 
the  upper,  the  middle,  and  the  educated 
classes  ;  those  who  express,  as  far  as  is 
permissible,  public  opinion  in  Russia— well 
know  that  their  religion  was  exposed  to  no 
danger  ;  they  had  no  reason  either  to  think 
that  the  religion  of  the  Greek  subjects  of 
the  Porte  was  exposed  to  any  danger,  be- 
cause it  was  notorious  that  the  only  point 
in  dispute,  and  to  which  certainly  great 
importance  was  attached — that  of  the  Holy 
Places  —  bad  been  satisfactorily  settled. 
And  it  is  remarkable  that  in  none  of  those 
manifestoes,  and  in  none  of  the  despatches 
that  have  been  published,  is  there  any 
statement  of  facts,  and  still  less  is  there 
any  proof  adduced,  of  complaints  having 
been  made  by  the  Greek  subjects  of  the 
Porte,  either  to  their  Patriarch,  or  to  the 
Sultan,  or  to  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  of 
their  having  suffered  any  religious  oppres- 
sion, of  their  having  been  denied  the  free 
exercise  of  their  religion,  or  of  their  hav- 
ing been  deprived  of  any  right  which  had 
formerly  been  granted  to  them.  I  say, 
therefore,  that  it  was  manifest  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Russia  that  that  was  not  tho  true 
state  of  the  case.  If  a  declaration  had 
been  made  upon  the  part  of  the  Emperor 
of  Russia  that  the  occupation  of  the  Prin- 
cipalities was  a  necessary  step,  because 
the  Danube  would  form  a  better  boundary 
for  his  territories  on  that  side  than  the 
Pruth  ;  if  he  had  announced  that  the  time 
had  at  length  eome  when  he  should  take 
possession  of  Constantinople ;  or,  better 
still,  that  the  period  had  arrived  when  the 
authority  of  the  Sultan  in  bis  own  do- 
minions should  be  undermined,  and  when 
he  should  be  made  the  vassal  and  depeo* 
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dent  of  the  Rassinn  Emperor — to  sucb 
declarations,  my  Lords,  I  believe  there 
miglit  have  been  a  response  ;  but  to  a  sham 
cry  of  religion  in  danger,  no  response  what- 
ever could  be  found.  Your  Lordships  will 
also  remember  what  a  remarkable  absence 
of  everything  in  the  nature  of  a  religious 
demonstration  there  has  been  throughout 
the  last  twelve  months  in  Turkey.  Ma- 
homedan  fanaticism  and  its  melancholy 
consequence,  in  former  days,  are  two  well 
known  to  need  recapitulation ;  but,  in  the 
present  instance,  I  am  glad  to  think  that 
this  fruitful  source  of  internal  dissension 
finds  no  place.  No  spirit  upon  the  part 
of  Turkey  has  been  evoked  in  the  contest 
in  which  she  is  now  engaged,  except  a 
spirit  which  we  can  admire  and  with  whose 
struggles  we  can  sympathise ;  because  it 
is  a  national  spirit,  and  because  it  has 
impelled  the  Turks  to  form  the  brave  de- 
termination to  resist  at  the  hazard  of  their 
lives  the  encroachments  which  have  been 
made  upon  their  rights  by  the  invader  of 
their  liberties.  But,  my  Lords,  those  ma- 
nifestoes and  those  exciting  appeals,  which 
have  been  addressed  rather  to  the  Greek 
subjects  of  the  Porte  than  to  the  subjects 
of  the  Emperor  himself — those  agents  of 
Russia,  who  hi^ye  been  sent  among  the 
Greek  subjects  of  the  Sultan,  urging  them 
to  revolt — the  enrolment  of  3,000  of  the 
Sultan's  subjects  in  Wallachia,  for  the 
purpose  of  bearing  arms  against  their  legi- 
timate Sovereign  —  all  these  things  are 
nothing  but  servile  copies  of  the  course 
which  is  pursued  by  all  revolutionists  and 
propagandists,  whose  acts  the  Emperor  is 
always  denouncing  as  the  acts  of  the  great- 
est political  criminals,  and  to  effect  whose 
discomfiture  all  the  energies  of  his  mind 
seemed  to  be  devoted.  I  say,  my  Lords, 
that  it  is  utterly  unjustifiable,  and  utterly 
without  pretext  or  excuse,  to  endeavour  to 
give  this  war  the  character  of  a  religious 
contest.  Still  less  is  there  any  good  rea- 
son for  the  charge — the  portentous  charge, 
as  my  noble  Friend  has  termed  it — made 
against  the  French  and  English  Govern- 
ments— that  they  are  allying  themselves 
with  the  enemies  in  opposition  to  the 
friends  of  Christianity.  My  noble  Friend 
has  truly  stated  what  the  cause  of  this  war 
is.  We  are  about  to  engage  in  a  contest 
in  support  of  the  principles  of  justice  and 
of  sound  policy ;  we  are  about  to  prevent 
the  Emperor  of  Russia  from  furnishing  the 
pernicious  example  by  which  it  may  be 
established  that  the  independence  of  a 
weak   State  may  be  annihilated  by  her 
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more  powerful  neighbour;  and  we  are 
about  to  resist  an  aggression  by  which 
the  territorial  limits  and  the  equilibrium 
of  Europe,  as  established  by  treaty,  are 
threatened  to  be  disturbed.  Would,  as 
my  noble  Friend  has  observed,  that  we 
might  be  able  to  put  a  stop  to  that  blight- 
ing influence  which  has  deprived  more 
than  one  country — indeed  I  may  say  so 
large  a  portion  of  Europe — of  its  free  and 
unshackled  right  of  action ;  that  influence 
which  has  always  been  exerted  to  check 
that  progress  in  civilisation  which  is  so 
essential  to  the  promotion  of  a  nation's 
welfare;  that  influence  moreover,  which, 
by  stigmatising  them  as  tending  to  excite 
revolution,  has  checked  all  those  improve- 
ments which  Governments  have  been  will- 
ing to  make,  and  which  a  people  deemed 
fit  to  be  the  objects  of  more  enlarged  pri- 
vileges were  entitled  to  expect.  It  is  by 
pursuing  such  a  course  that  disloyalty  and 
discontent  have  been  encouraged,  and  it  is 
by  acting  upon  that  policy — a  policy  which 
with  us  has  found  no  favour — that  Russia* 
while  she  professes  to  do  her  ntmost  to  re- 
press it,  has  been  in  reality  serving  the 
cause  of  revolution.  I  agree  with  my 
noble  Friend  that  the  liberty  which  the 
Christians  have  in  Turkey  may  be  owing 
to  the  indifference  of  the  Mahomedans. 
There  is  no  reason  why  the  Sultan,  exer- 
cising a  despotic  power,  should  not  foster 
the  Mahomedan  religion  as  the  religion  of 
the  State,  and  that  none  other  should  be 
professed  there,  or  why  he  should  not  say 
that  the  Koran  contains  the  whole  truth, 
and  therefore  prohibit  the  use  of  the  Bible. 
But,  as  my  noble  Friend  says,  what  we 
have  to  do  with  is  not  the  motive,  but  the 
fact;  and  your  Lordships  will  find  evi- 
dence, even  beyond  that  which  my  noble 
Friend  has  adduced  in  his  speech  thi» 
evening,  in  the  papers  which  have  been 
laid  upon  your  table,  evidence  which  de- 
monstrates, by  a  decree  of  the  Sul- 
tan which  was  issued  last  year,  his 
ardent  wish  and  firm  intention  that  all 
classes  of  his*subjects  should  be  perfectly 
at  ease  with  respect  to  matters  of  a  religi- 
ous and  spiritual  character.  He  has  fur- 
ther stated  that  he  is  determined  that  the 
concessions  which  have  been  made  to  the 
Protestants  should  for  ever  remain  invio- 
late. Those  words,  my  Lords,  afford  the 
measure  of  the  Sultan's  liberality  and 
toleration.  My  noble  Friend  has  given 
you  the  measure  of  the  liberality  and 
toleration  of  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of 
Russia,    I  may  add  BtiU  further,  that  it 
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woa  only  lost  year  that  the  Saltan  gave 
liberty  for  the  use  of  certain  lands  as 
burial-grounds  for  the  Christian  commu- 
nity, with  liberty  to  the  Protestants  to 
erect  a  chapel,  and  to  hare  divine  ser- 
vice performed  in  it.  All  this,  too,  took 
place  at  a  time  when  your  Lordships  were 
informed  by  papers  which  were  laid  upon 
your  table,  and  when  the  country  was  in- 
formed, that  in  another  nation,  whose  in- 
habitants would  probably  consider  them- 
selves degraded  by  any  comparison  with 
the  subjects  of  the  Sultan,  the  exercise  of 
the  Protestant  religion  was  strictly  pro- 
hibited, and  the  Protestant  dead  were  ig- 
nominiously  smuggled  into  their  graves. 
In  further  proof  of  the  desire  which  has 
been  manifested  by  the  Sultan,  not  alone 
to  secure  to  his  Christian  subjects  the  full 
and  free  exercise  of  their  religion,  but  also 
to  improve  their  civil  condition,  I  shall 
take  the  liberty  of  furnishing  you  with  a 
proof  which  has  only  very  recently  come 
under  my  own  notice.  About  half  an  hour 
before  I  came  down  to  the  House  I  re- 
ceived a  despatch  from  Lord  Stratford  de 
Redcliffe,  which  I  think  in  some  measure 
confirms  the  views  which  my  noble  Friend 
takes  upon  this  subject.  It  is  dated  "  Cou- 
Btantinople,  February  25."  Lord  Stratford 
de  Redcliffe  writes  as  follows  :— 

"  I  have  maoh  latis&otion  in  reporting  to  your 
Lordships  that  the  firman  for  establishing  Chris* 
tian  evidence  on  an  equality  with  Mussulman 
throughout  the  Turkish  empire  is  complete,  and 
that  it  received  the  Sultan's  sanction  shortly  he- 
fore  I  had  the  honour  to  receive  your  Lordship's 
instructions  relating  to  the  question  which  it  has 
now  settled  once  for  all  on  a  broad  and  firm  basis. 
I  have  received  a  copy  of  it  from  the  Porte.  No 
time  will  be  lost  in  promulgating  it,  and  I  propose 
to  send  a  translation  of  it  by  the  Trieste  steam- 

rtcket,  which  goes  to  sea  the  day  alter  to-morrow, 
have  reason  to  hope  tliat  this  great  act  of  long- 
withheld  justice  will  be  followed  hj  other  proofs 
of  the  Sultan's  comprehensive  bendScence  and  of 
the  improved  spirit  prevailing  among  his  Maho- 
medan  subjects.  It  is  my  ardent  wish  that  the 
Ohristian  and  other  non-Mussulman  classes  of  the 
population  of  this  empire  may  duly  apprecUte  the 
benefit  conferred  upon  them,  and  justify  by  their 
j>eaceful  and  loyal  behaviour  the  increasing  good- 
will manifested  towards  them  by  the  Sultan  and 
his  Government.  The  haratch  is  no  longer  levied 
in  a  manner  vexatious  to  individuals,  but  it  is  an 
nnjust  and  degrading  tax,  for  the  complete  aboli- 
tion of  which  I  shall  continue  to  employ  my  stre- 
nuous exertions." 

Now,  my  Lords,  while  speaking  of  what 
the  Saltan  has  already  done,  and  with 
respect  to  that  which  he  has  announced  it 
to  be  his  intention  to  do  in  future,  in  order 
to  promote  the  welfare  of  his  Christian 
•ubjocta»  I  cannot  pats  oyer  this  opportu- 
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nity  of  expressing  my  deep  regret  at  the 
movements  which  have  of  late  taken  place 
on  the  part  of  the  Greeks.  I  admit  that 
great  civil  reforms  are  still  necessary,  and 
that  the  Greeks  have  much  to  complain  of ; 
but  I  am  perfectly  convinced  that  it  is  not 
by  insurrection  that  anything  good  or  sub- 
stantially useful  can  be  effected.  I  am 
perfectly  sure  that  it  is  not  by  idle  dreams 
of  a  Byzantine  empire  that  Greece  will  ever 
be  raised  to  a  proud  or  a  prosperous  posi- 
tion ;  it  is  not  by  playing  the  game,  while 
abhorring  the  dominion,  of  Russia,  that 
reforms  in  her  internal  condition  can  be 
effected ;  it  is  not  by  thwarting  the  mea- 
sures of  the  Four  Powers,  but  by  confiding 
in  the  honour  and  good  faith  of  the  Sultan, 
that  those  reforms  can  alone  be  accom- 
plished. I  shall  take  this  opportunity  to 
repeat  what  I  said  a  few  nights  ago — 
namely,  that  the  Four  Powers  who  are 
now  engaged  in  this  question,  and  who  are 
determined  to  uphold  the  independence  of 
the  Ottoman  empire,  would  ill  perform  their 
duty — would  but  imperfectly  understand 
the  true  character  of  their  mission,  and 
would  be  neglectful  of  what  they  owe  to 
the  best  interests  of  the  Sultan,  if  they  did 
not  use  their  best  endeavours  to  secure  the 
civil  as  well  as  the  religious  rights  and 
privileges  of  his  Christian  subjects,  and  if 
they  did  not  open  the  way  to  Christian 
civilisation,  with  all  its  progress  and  pros- 
perity, which  they  are  convinced  must 
prove  eventually  the  best  shield  for  the 
independence  of  Turkey,  which  will  best 
enable  her  to  meet  the  attacks  of  the 
foreign  invader,  and  to  secure  herself 
against  the  baneful  consequences  of  inter- 
nal revolutions. 

Earl  GREY  said,  that  he  must  ex- 
press his  satisfaction  at  the  despatch  from 
Lord  Stratford  de  Redcliffe,  which  his  noblo 
Friend  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs  had  just  read.  The  noble  Lord 
had,  in  a  few  significant  words,  explained 
some  of  the  facts  which  had  been  referred 
to  by  the  noble  Earl  who  introduced  that 
discussion.  At  the  same  time  he  (Earl 
Grey)  must  be  permitted  to  observe  that, 
while  they  were  paying  these  compliments 
to  Turkish  toleration,  there  could  be  no 
room  to  doubt  that  the  reason  why  the 
Turks  treated  the  Christians  of  different 
denominations  alike  arose  from  total  indif- 
ference to  their  sectarian  distinctions ;  and 
it  should  be  remembered  that  that  tolera- 
tion was  confined  to  what  took  place  be- 
tween the  various  Christian  sects.  All 
these  Christian  scots  were  looked  upon  as 
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dent  of  the  Russian  Emperor — to  sucb 
declarations,  iny  Lords,  I  believe  there 
miglit  have  been  a  response  ;  but  to  a  sham 
cry  of  religion  in  danger,  no  response  what- 
ever could  be  found.  Your  Lordships  will 
also  remember  what  a  remarkable  absence 
of  everything  in  the  nature  of  a  religious 
,  demonstration  there  has  been  throughout 
the  last  twelve  months  in  Turkey.  Ma- 
horaedan  fanaticism  and  its  melancholy 
consequence,  in  former  days,  are  two  well 
known  to  need  recapitulation ;  but,  in  the 
present  instance,  I  am  glad  to  think  that 
this  fruitful  source  of  internal  dissension 
finds  no  place.  No  spirit  upon  tho  part 
of  Turkey  has  been  evoked  in  the  contest 
in  which  she  is  now  engaged,  except  a 
spirit  which  we  can  admire  and  with  whose 
struggles  we  can  sympathise ;  because  it 
is  a  national  spirit,  and  because  it  has 
impelled  the  Turks  to  form  the  brave  de- 
termination to  resist  at  the  hazard  of  their 
lives  the  encroachments  which  have  been 
made  upon  their  rights  by  the  invader  of 
their  liberties.  But,  my  Lords,  those  ma- 
nifestoes and  those  exciting  appeals,  which 
have  been  addressed  rather  to  the  Greek 
subjects  of  the  Porte  than  to  the  subjects 
of  the  Emperor  himself — those  agents  of 
Russia,  who  hivye  been  sent  among  the 
Greek  subjects  of  the  Sultan,  urging  them 
to  revolt — the  enrolment  of  3,000  of  the 
Sultan's  subjects  in  Wallachia,  for  the 
purpose  of  bearing  arms  against  their  legi- 
timate Sovereign  —  all  these  things  are 
nothing  but  servile  copies  of  the  course 
which  is  pursued  by  all  revolutionists  and 
propagandists,  whose  acts  the  Emperor  is 
always  denouncing  as  the  acts  of  the  great- 
est political  criminals,  and  to  effect  whose 
discomfiture  all  the  energies  of  his  mind 
seemed  to  be  devoted.  I  say,  my  Lords, 
that  it  is  utterly  unjustifiable,  and  utterly 
without  pretext  or  excuse,  to  endeavour  to 
give  this  war  the  character  of  a  religious 
contest.  Still  less  is  there  any  good  rea- 
son for  the  charge — the  portentous  charge, 
as  my  noble  Friend  has  termed  it — made 
against  the  French  and  English  Govern- 
ments— that  they  are  allying  themselves 
with  the  enemies  in  opposition  to  the 
friends  of  Christianity.  My  noble  Friend 
has  truly  stated  what  the  cause  of  this  war 
is.  We  are  about  to  engage  in  a  contest 
in  support  of  the  principles  of  justice  and 
of  sound  policy ;  we  are  about  to  prevent 
the  Emperor  of  Russia  from  furnishing  the 
pernicious  example  by  which  it  may  be 
established  that  the  independence  of  a 
weak   State  may  be  annihilated  by  her 
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more  powerful  neighbour;  and  we  are 
about  to  resist  an  aggression  by  which 
the  territorial  limits  and  the  equilibrium 
of  Europe,  as  established  by  treaty,  are 
threatened  to  be  disturbed.  Would,  as 
my  noble  Friend  has  observed,  that  we 
might  be  able  to  put  a  stop  to  that  blight- 
ing influence  which  has  deprived  more 
than  one  country — indeed  I  may  say  so 
large  a  portion  of  Europe— of  its  free  and 
unshackled  right  of  action ;  that  infloence 
which  has  always  been  exerted  to  check 
that  progress  in  civilisation  which  is  so 
essential  to  the  promotion  of  a  natioa's 
welfare ;  that  influence  moreover,  whicb, 
by  stigmatising  them  as  tending  to  excito 
revolution,  has  checked  all  those  improve- 
ments which  Governments  have  been  will- 
ing to  make,  and  which  a  people  deemed 
fit  to  be  the  objects  of  more  enlarged  pri- 
vileges were  entitled  to  expect.  It  is  by 
pursuing  such  a  course  that  disloyalty  and 
discontent  have  been  encouraged,  and  it  is 
by  acting  upon  that  policy — ^a  policy  which 
with  us  has  found  no  favour — that  Russia, 
while  she  professes  to  do  her  ntmost  to  re- 
press it,  has  been  in  reality  serving  the 
cause  of  revolution.  I  agree  with  my 
noble  Friend  that  tho  liberty  which  the 
Christians  have  in  Turkey  may  be  owing 
to  tho  indifference  of  the  Mahomedans. 
There  is  no  reason  why  the  Sultan,  exer- 
cising a  despotic  power,  should  not  foster 
the  Mahomedan  religion  as  the  religion  of 
the  State,  and  that  none  other  should  be 
professed  there,  or  why  he  should  not  say 
that  the  Koran  contains  the  whole  truth, 
and  therefore  prohibit  the  use  of  the  Bible. 
But,  as  my  noble  Friend  says,  what  we 
have  to  do  with  is  not  the  motive,  but  the 
fact;  and  your  Lordships  will  find  evi- 
dence, even  beyond  that  which  my  noble 
Friend  has  adduced  in  his  speech  this 
evening,  in  the  papers  which  have  been 
laid  upon  your  table,  evidence  which  de- 
monstrates, by  a  decree  of  the  Sul- 
tan which  was  issued  last  year,  his 
ardent  wish  and  firm  intention  that  a'l 
classes  of  his*subjects  should  be  perfectly 
at  ease  with  respect  to  matters  of  a  religi- 
ous and  spiritual  character.  He  has  fur* 
ther  stated  that  he  is  determined  that  the 
concessions  which  have  been  made  to  the 
Protestants  should  for  ever  remain  invio- 
late. Those  words,  my  Lords,  afford  tho 
measure  of  the  Sultan's  liberality  a^^^ 
toleration.  My  noble  Friend  has  giv^^^ 
you  the  measure  of  the  liberality  9,w 
toleration  of  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of 
Russia,    I  may  add  still  further^  that  it 
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was  only  last  year  that  the  Saltan  gave 
liberty  for  the  use  of  certain  lands  as 
burial-grounds  for  the  Christian  commu- 
nity, with  liberty  to  the  Protestants  to 
erect  a  chapel,  and  to  have  divine  s'er- 
yice  performed  in  it.  All  this,  too,  took 
place  at  a  time  when  your  Lordships  were 
informed  by  papers  which  were  laid  upon 
your  table,  and  when  the  country  was  in- 
formed, that  in  another  nation,  whose  in- 
habitants would  probably  consider  them- 
selves degraded  by  any  comparison  with 
the  subjects  of  the  Sultan,  the  exercise  of 
the  Protestant  religion  was  strictly  pro- 
hibited, and  the  Protestant  dead  were  ig- 
nominiously  smuggled  into  their  graves. 
In  further  proof  of  the  desire  which  has 
been  manifested  by  the  Sultan,  not  alone 
to  secure  to  his  Christian  subjects  the  full 
and  free  exercise  of  their  religion,  but  also 
to  improve  their  civil  condition,  I  shall 
take  the  liberty  of  furnishing  you  with  a 
proof  which  has  only  very  recently  come 
under  my  own  notice.  About  half  an  hour 
before  I  came  down  to  the  House  I  re- 
ceived a  despatch  from  Lord  Stratford  de 
Redcliffe,  which  1  think  in  some  measure 
confirms  the  views  which  my  noble  Friend 
takes  upon  this  subject.  It  is  dated  "  Con- 
stantinople, February  25."  Lord  Stratford 
de  RedcIi£Fe  writes  as  follows  :— 

"  I  have  much  latisfaction  in  reporting  to  your 
Lordships  that  the  firman  for  establishing  Chris- 
tian evidence  on  an  equality  with  Mussulman 
throughout  the  Turkish  empire  is  complete,  and 
that  it  receired  the  Sultan's  sanction  shortly  be- 
fore I  had  the  honour  to  receive  your  Lordship's 
instructions  relating  to  the  question  which  it  has 
now  settled  once  for  all  on  a  broad  and  firm  basis. 
I  have  received  a  copy  of  it  from  the  Porte.  No 
time  will  be  lost  in  promulgating  it,  and  I  propose 
to  send  a  translation  of  it  by  the  Trieste  steam- 

ricket,  which  goes  to  sea  the  day  afler  to-morrow. 
have  reason  to  hope  that  this  great  act  of  long- 
withheld  justice  will  be  followed  by  other  proofs 
of  the  Sultan's  comprehensive  beneficence  and  of 
the  improved  spirit  prevailing  among  his  Maho- 
medan  subjects.  It  is  my  ardent  wish  that  the 
Ohristian  and  other  non-Mussulman  classes  of  the 
population  of  this  empire  may  duly  appreciate  the 
benefit  conferred  upon  them,  and  justify  by  their 
jieaceful  and  loyal  behaviour  the  increasing  good- 
will  manifested  towards  them  by  the  Sultan  and 
his  Government.  The  haratch  is  no  longer  levied 
in  a  manner  veiatioas  to  individuals,  but  it  is  an 
unjust  and  degrading  tax,  for  the  complete  aboli- 
tion of  which  I  shall  continue  to  employ  my  stre- 
nuous exertions." 

Now,  my  Lords,  while  speaking  of  what 
the  Sultan  has  already  done,  and  with 
respect  to  that  which  he  has  announced  it 
to  be  his  intention  to  do  in  future,  in  order 
to  promote  the  welfare  of  his  Christian 
•ubjoots,  I  cannot  pass  OTcr  this  opportu- 
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nity  of  expressing  my  deep  regret  at  the 
movements  which  have  of  late  taken  place 
on  the  part  of  the  Greeks.  I  admit  that 
great  civil  reforms  are  still  necessary,  and 
that  the  Greeks  have  much  to  complain  of ; 
but  I  am  perfectly  convinced  that  it  is  not 
by  insurrection  that  anything  good  or  sub- 
stantially useful  can  be  effected.  I  am 
perfectly  sure  that  it  is  not  by  idle  dreams 
of  a  Byzantine  empire  that  Greece  will  ever 
be  raised  to  a  proud  or  a  prosperous  posi- 
tion ;  it  is  not  by  playing  the  game,  while 
abhorring  the  dominion,  of  Russia,  that 
reforms  in  her  internal  condition  can  be 
effected ;  it  is  not  by  thwarting  the  mea- 
sures of  the  Four  Powers,  but  by  confiding 
in  the  honour  and  good  faith  of  the  Sultan, 
that  those  reforms  can  alone  be  accom- 
plished. I  shall  take  this  opportunity  to 
repeat  what  I  said  a  few  nights  ago — 
namely,  that  the  Four  Powers  who  are 
now  engaged  in  this  question,  and  who  are 
determined  to  uphold  the  independence  of 
the  Ottoman  empire,  would  ill  perform  their 
duty — would  but  imperfectly  understand 
the  true  character  of  their  mission,  and 
would  be  neglectful  of  what  they  owe  to 
the  best  interests  of  the  Sultan,  if  they  did 
not  use  their  best  endeavours  to  secure  the 
civil  as  well  as  the  religious  rights  and 
privileges  of  his  Christian  subjects,  and  if 
they  did  not  open  the  way  to  Christian 
civilisation,  with  all  its  progress  and  pros- 
perity, which  they  are  convinced  must 
prove  eventually  the  best  shield  for  the 
independence  of  Turkey,  which  will  best 
enable  her  to  meet  the  attacks  of  the 
foreign  invader,  and  to  secure  herself 
against  the  baneful  consequences  of  inter- 
nal revolutions. 

Earl  GREY  said,  that  he  must  ex- 
press his  satisfaction  at  the  despatch  from 
Lord  Stratford  do  Redcliffe,  which  his  noble 
Friend  the  Secretary  of  Slate  for  Foreign 
Affairs  had  just  read.  The  noble  Lord 
had,  in  a  few  significant  words,  explained 
some  of  the  facts  which  had  been  referred 
to  by  the  noble  Earl  who  introduced  that 
discussion.  At  the  same  time  he  (Earl 
Grey)  must  be  permitted  to  observe  that, 
while  they  were  paving  these  compliments 
to  Turkish  toleration,  there  could  be  no 
room  to  doubt  that  the  reason  why  the 
Turks  treated  the  Christians  of  different 
denominations  alike  arose  from  total  indif- 
ference to  their  sectarian  distinctions ;  and 
it  should  be  remembered  that  that  tolera- 
tion was  confined  to  what  took  place  be- 
tween the  rarioua  Christian  sects.  All 
these  Christian  sects  were  looked  upon  oa 
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dogs,  and  between  one  kind  of  dog  and 
another  the  true  Mussulman  saw  yerj  little 
difference.     But  if  he   (Earl   Grej)   was 
correctly  informed,  a  yerj  different  spirit 
than  one  of  toleration  was  shown  iu  Tur- 
key towards  any  Mahoroedan  who  turned 
from  what  was  considered  the  true  faith 
there,  and  he  believed  that   converts   to 
Christianity  were  exposed  to  very  severe 
penalties.     Whatever  internal  reforms  had 
Deen  going  on  in  Turkey  of  late  years,  it 
was  clear  from  the  papers  that  had  been 
laid  before  their  Lordships  that  the  Turks 
still  continued  to  oppress  their  Christian 
fellow-subjects,  and  that  the  state  of  things 
M'hich  formerly  existed  still  remained  to  a 
great  degree.     He  would  not  now  trouble 
their    Lordships   by   quoting   extracts    to 
prove  this  proposition,  but  nobody  who  had 
read  the  blue  books  would  dispute  what  he 
had  just  stated.     He  sincerely  hoped  that 
the  improvements  which  it  appeared  were 
now  taking  place  in  the  administration  of 
Turkey  would  not  be  too   late  to  effect 
their  object.     lie  fully  concurred  with  the 
opinion  expressed  by  his  noble  Friend  (the 
Earl  of  Clarendon),  that  the  Christians  of 
the  western  provinces  of  Turkey  were  act- 
ing most  unwisely  in  making  themselves 
the  tools  and  instruments  of  Russia.     At 
the  same  time  allowance  should  be  made 
for  the  conduct  of  these  people,  and  their 
Lordships  should  remember  what  must  be 
the  feelings  created  in  the  bosoms  of  men 
by  four  hundred  years  of  unmitigated  op- 
pression  and  cruelty.     The   Turks   were 
now  only  making  tardy  concessions,  which 
for  centuries  their  superior  power  had  ena- 
bled them  to  withhold  ;  and  if  an  intestine 
war  between  the  Mahomedans  on  the  one 
side  and  the  Greeks  on  the  other  should 
arise  in  those  districts,  and  grow  serious 
in  its  importance,  he  hoped  in  that  case 
that  the  arms  of  England  would  not  be 
employed  in  coercing  the  Christian  subjects 
of  Turkey  to  submit  to  Mahomedan  rule. 
Having  advanced  so  far  as  wo  had  done, 
there  was  nothing  for  this  country  to  do 
but  to  prosecute  the  war  with  Russia  with 
the  utmost  determination  and  vigour ;  but 
it  did  not  follow  from  that  that  we  should 
engage  in  an   internal    war  between  the 
Turks  and  the  Christian  subjects  of  the 
Porte.    However  mistaken  those  Christians 
might  be — however  unwise  we  might  think 
their  conduct — he  said,  looking  at  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case,  it  was  not  fit  that 
the  arms  of  England  should  be  employed 
against  men  in  their  position.     A  careful 
consideration  of  all  the  information  which 
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had  been  produced  on  this  subject  only 
served  to  convince  bim  that  it  would 
have  been  desirable,  at  almost  any  hazard, 
that  the  statu$  quo  should  have  been  main- 
tained, and  should  not  have  been  disturbed 
by  a  recourse  to  arms  on  the  part  of  this 
country.  He  could  not  but  still  entertain 
the  utmost  fear,  which  he  expressed  the 
other  night,  that  we  had  embarked  in  a 
course  the  difficulties  of  which  were  yet 
but  little  understood,  and  that  we  had 
placed  ourselves  in  a  situation  in  which  «e 
should  be  called  upon  to  mediate  between 
races  which  were  bitterly  and  irreconcil- 
ably hostile  to  each  other,  and,  in  fact, 
that  we  mi};ht  have  to  govern  a  large  popu- 
lation without  adequate  means  for  doing 
so.  He  certainly  earnestly  hoped  that 
such  beneficial  results  might  be  attained  in 
the  end  as  his  noble  Friend  (the  Earl  of 
Shaftesbury)  seemed  to  anticipate  from  the 
contest;  but,  with  the  opinions  which  be 
entertained,  he  could  not  refrain  from  stat- 
ing his  belief  that  those  results  would  have 
been  better  arrived  at  by  a  course  of  a  dif- 
ferent character. 

The  Earl  of  ELLENBOROUaH  said, 
he  trusted  that,  whatever  relaxations  or 
alterations  might  be  made  in  the  laws  of 
Turkey  in  behalf  of  the  Christian  subjects 
of  that  country,  England  would  not  take 
upon  herself  the  obligation  of  guaranteeing 
the  faithful  observance  of  any  concessions 
which  might  be  made  by  Turkey  to  the 
Christians.  He  knew  of  nothing  that 
would  conduce  more  to  create  further 
complications  in  the  future  affairs  of 
Europe  than  that  we  should,  by  binding 
ourselves  to  maintain  alterations  in  the 
Turkish  laws,  place  ourselves  in  the  posi- 
tion which  we  had  refused  Russia  permis- 
sion to  assume,  namely,  that  of  protectors 
of  the  Christian  subjects  of  the  Forte. 
Therefore,  however  much  he  might  desire 
that  the  friendly  representations  which  oar 
Minister  to  the  Porte  had  made  under 
different  circumstances  and  at  different 
periods  in  favour  of  the  Christians  in 
Turkey  should  still  be  continued  and  be 
attended  with  success,  he  did  most  ear- 
nestly dosire  that  we  should  not  appeft^ 
in  any  manner  to  acquire  the  right,  or  to 
incur  the  obligation,  of  enforcing  the  future 
observance  of  the  new  laws  which  might 
be  passed  in  the  Ottoman  empire.  1^0 
said  this  the  more,  because  he  agreed  with 
the  noble  Earl  who  had  just  sat  down,  that 
the  laws  passed  by  the  Turkish  Oovero- 
ment  in  favour  of  its  Christian  subjectSi 
however  well  intended,  and  however  ii^ 
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cere  the  desire  on  the  part  of  the  Goyern- 
nient  that  they  should  he  ohaerved,  had, 
nevertheless,  in  point  of  fact,  not  attained 
their  complete  ooservance,  in  consequence 
of  that  which  would  always  practically  alter 
the  character  of  a  law — namely,  the  conti- 
nued predominance  of  the  ruling  nation — 
the  greater  energy  of  the  Mahomedan  po- 
pulation, who  would  refuse  practically  to 
their  Christian  fellow-subjects  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  privileges  which  their  more 
enlightened  Government  might  grant.  If 
the  Greeks  really  desired  to  obtain  equa- 
lity under  the  law  in  practice  as  in  right, 
it  wns  not  hy  opposition  to  the  Turk- 
ish Government  and  by  insurrection,  under 
present  circumstances,  that  they  would 
succeed  in  their  object ;  on  the  con- 
trary, insurrection,  under  circumstances 
which  it  was  impossible  that  any  Mussul- 
man could  ever  pardon,  would  create  irre- 
concilable hatred  between  the  two  creeds, 
and  only  end  in  increasing  a  persecution 
from  which  the  Greeks  might  otherwise 
be  relieved.  If  the  Greeks  wished  to  be 
placed  by  the  law  upon  the  same  footing 
as  the  Turks,  let  them  come  forward 
and  unite  with  the  Turks  for  the  pro- 
tection of  their  native  land  against  the 
foreign  invsder ;  let  them  join  the  Turkish 
standard,  and  rslly  round  the  colours  of 
their  country.  They  might  depend  upon  it 
the  best  friendships  were  those  that  were 
formed  in  the  hour  of  mutual  danger,  and 
cemented  in  the  field  of  glorious  victory. 
If  they  showed  themselves  worthy  of  de- 
fending the  country  of  which  they  were 
horn  the  subjects — if  in  the  day  of  battle 
they  displayed  courage  such  as  had  been 
evinced  by  the  Turks — they  might  feel  as- 
sured that  they  would  acquire,  first,  that 
self-respect  which  was  the  best  security 
for  the  observance  of  the  law,  and  next, 
the  respect  of  the  Turks  themselves,  who. 
in  peace,  would  be  ready  to  concede  equa- 
lity to  the  men  who  had  fought  by  their 
sides  for  their  common  country.  They 
would  thus  become  really  equal  with  the 
Turkish  subjects  of  the  Porte,  and  might 
perfectly  enjoy  the  benefits  of  those  relax- 
ations of  the  law  which  were  now  to  be 
afforded  them. 

Earl  FITZWILLIAM  rose  to  express 
his  entire  concurrence  in  the  commence- 
ment of  the  speech  of  his  noble  Friend 
who  had  just  sat  down,  where  he  warned 
the  Government  of  this  country  against 
becoming  in  any  way  the  guarantee  for  the 
privileges  which  the  Christians  might  enjoy 
lo  the  Turkish  empire.     Indeed,  if  any- 


thing, he  (Earl  Fitzwilliam)  went  beyond 
his  noble  Friend,  and  ventured  to  doubt 
whether  the  present  moment  was  the  suit* 
able  time  at  which  it  would  be  expedient 
for  our  Ambassador  at  Constantinople  to 
exert  himself  to  obtain  any  concessions 
for  the  Porte's  Christian  subjects,  or  any 
relaxation  of  obnoxious  laws  to  which  they 
might  now  be  exposed.  He  believed  it 
was  not  desirable  that  we  should,  even  by 
such  solicitations  and  representations,  make 
ourselves,  to  a  certain  degree,  parties  to 
the  engendering  of  that  mischievous  reli- 
gious feeling  which  it  seemed  to  be  the 
endeavour  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia  to 
excite  in  the  various  nations  of  the  east  of 
Europe.  Anxious  as  he  (Earl  Fitswilliam) 
might  be  to  see  the  Christians  in  Turkey 
released  from  the  remnants  of  that  severe 
code  which  the  noble  Earl  (Earl  Grey)  told 
us  they  had  been  groaning  under  for  the 
last  four  centuries,  he  did  not  wish  that  we 
should  select  this  particular  time  for  press- 
ing the  Turkish  Government  to  make  such 
reforms.  Having  stated  thus  much,  he 
must  express  the  deep  regret  he  felt  at  the 
speech  of  his  noble  Friend  (Earl  Grey), 
because,  however  that  noble  Lord  might 
endeavour  to  guard  himself,  and  to  qualify 
the  language  he  nsed,  he  might  depend 
upon  it  that  if  a  person  of  his  authority  in 
that  House,  and  of  his  influence  in  the 
oountry,  indulged  in  the  same  tone  as  ho 
was  sorry  to  see  had  been  adopted  in  other 
places,  he  would  produce  a  much  more  mis- 
chievous effect  than  if  such  sentiments  were 
confined  to  the  quarter  to  which  he  rejoiced 
that  they  had  hitherto  been  chiefly  con* 
fined.  The  expression  of  such  opiuions  as 
those  of  the  nuble  Earl  in  that  House 
would  tend  to  damp  the  ardour  of  the 
country  in  the  contest  in  which  it  was 
about  to  be  engaged — a  struggle  which  he 
agreed  with  his  noble  Friend  at  the  table 
(the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury)  in  oonsidering 
was  not  a  contest  between  nation  and  na- 
tion, it  was  scarcely  a  contest  between 
principle  and  principle,  but  was  rather  a 
contest  between  civilisation  and  barbarism. 
It  was  impossible,  for  their  Lordships  to 
have  listened  to  the  powerful  speech  and 
interesting  statements  of  his  noble  Friend 
at  the  table  without  perceiving  that,  if  those 
statements  were  true  (and  they  could  not 
be  denied),  the  contest  in  which  the  west- 
ern nations  of  Europe  were  now  about  to 
be  embarked,  was  a  contest  not  even 
against  Russia,  but  a  contest  between  ci- 
vilisation on  the  one  hand  and  barbarism 
on  the  other— a  contest  (he  WQuld  say  it 
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in  spite  of  the  declaration  of  the  Emperor 
of  Russia) — a  contest  between  religion  on 
the  one  side  and  practical  infidelity  on  the 
other.  It  was  not  England  or  France  that 
was  siding  with  the  enemies  of  Christianity, 
but  he  said  that  England  and  France  were 
cordially  uniting  together  in  order  to  avert 
a  state  of  things  in  which  barbarism  and 
infidelity  might  prevail  over  civilisation  and 
religion. 

On  Question,  agreed  to. 

House  adjourned  to  Monday  next. 


HOUSE    OF   COMMONS, 
Friday,  March  10,  1864. 

MnruTBfl.]    Public  Bills.— l**  Ministers*  Money, 
Ao,  (Ireland). 
2'»  Exchequer  Bills  (£1,760,000). 
8*  Highways  (South  Wales) ;  Valuation  (Ire- 
land). 

MINISTERS'  MONET,  ETC.  (IRELAND) 

BILL. 
Order  for  Committee  read;   House  in 
Committee. 

Sift  J.  YOUNG  said,  he  would  now  pro- 
pose the  Resolution  to  which  he  had  direct- 
ed the  attention  of  the  House  yesterday. 
Motion  made, 'And  Question  proposed — 

"  That  the  Chairman  he  directed  t5  move,  that 
leave  he  given  to  hring  in  a  Bill  to  amend  the 
Laws  relating  to  Ministers'  Money  and  the  Church 
Temporalities  (Ireland)  Act." 

Mr.  FAGAN  said,  he  should  move  to 
Buhstitute  an  Amendment  in  the  spirit  of 
his  observations  of  yesterday.  He  had  no 
wish  to  act  in  a  factious  spirit  as  regarded 
the  present  Government,  but  after  the  di> 
vision  of  last  night  he  felt  folly  justified  in 
proposing  this  Amendment  and  pressing  it 
to  a  division. 

Amendment  proposed—- 

'*  To  leave  out  from  the  word  <That'  to  the 
end  of  the  Question,  in  order  to  add  the  words 
*  it  is  expedient  that  a  Bill  be  brought  in  for  the 
total  abolition  of  Ministers'  Money  in  Ireland,  and 
for  providing  a  substitute  therefor  out  of  the  funds 
of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners*' —  instead 
thereof." 

Mr.  mi  all  said,  he  wished  to  ask  the 
Government  whether  they  would  not  con- 
sider it  advisable  to  withdraw  a  proposition 
which  the  vote  of  last  night  proved  would 
be  distasteful  to  the  great  body  of  their 
supporters,  and  which  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics in  Ireland  would  not  receive  with  any 
satisfaction  ?  It  was  utterly  futile  to  pro- 
pose a  compromise  in  religious  questions. 
He  understood  the  great  difficulty  in  the 
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way  of  the  settlement  of  this  question, 
which  involved  a  sum  of  not  more  than 
15,0001,  a  year,  was  simply  the  principle 
of  the  inviolability  of  church  property. 
Now  if  that  was  the  principle  which  was 
to  guide  the  Government  in  the  decision  of 
all  outlaying  questions,  then  be  supposed 
they  must  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
church-rate  question  would  be  decided  upon 
exactly  the  same  principle.  He  would 
earnestly  entreat  the  Government  to  con- 
sider the  propriety  of  acceding  to  the 
Amendment  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Cork. 
Mr.  BRIGHT  said,  he  also  thought, 
with  the  hon.  Member  for  Rochdale,  that 
the  Government  ought  to  have  some  regard 
to  the  division  of  the  previous  night,  when 
they  proposed  to  deal  with  this  question. 
Had  the  question  been  left  an  open  one 
with  the  Members  of  the  Government, 
there  was  but  little  doubt  that  the  Motion 
of  the  hon.  Member  for  Cork  would  have 
been  carried.  The  opponents  of  that  Mo- 
tion were  composed  principally  of  hon. 
Gentlemen  on  the  other  side  of  the  House, 
but  if  Ministers  desired  to  carry  on  the 
Government  by  the  aid  of  those  who  aat 
on  the  same  side  with  themselves,  they 
ought,  when  they  saw  their  opinion  clearly 
manifested  as  it  had  been  upon  the  previous 
night,  and  upon  a  point  in  which  they  did 
not  differ  from  them  in  principle,  to  make 
some  concession.  He  would  also  appeal 
to  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite — he  spoke  not 
as  a  Dissenter,  but  if  he  was  as  firm  a 
Churchman  as  the  hon.  Member  for  North 
Warwickshire  (Mr.  Newdegate)  himself — 
and  was  as  anxious  as  he  was  that  the  Es- 
tablished Church  in  Ireland  should  be  pre- 
served, and  not  as  a  political  but  as  a  re- 
ligious and  a  Protestant  institution,  should 
increase  in  influence,  he  should  desire  to 
see  as  a  step  in  that  direction,  this  ques- 
tion of  ministers'  money  settled  for  ever — 
and  settled,  not  on  the  basis  of  any  com- 
promise, but  in  a  way  which  should  effec- 
tually prevent  the  Irish  Roman  Catholics 
coming  forward  at  any  future  time  and 
saying,  "justice  has  not  been  done  us.*' 
As  he  understood,  the  Government  now 
proposed  to  take  away  a  portion  of  the  tax, 
and  thus  make  some  inroad  into  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  inviolability  of  this  portion  of 
the  resources  of  the  Church  the  only  differ- 
ence between  their  proposition  and  that 
of  the  hon.  Member  for  Cork  (Mr.  Fagan) 
being,  that  whereas  he  wished  to  take 
away  the  whole  of  the  15,000L  a  year, 
which  was  the  produce  of  this  impost^ 
and  transfer  it  to  some  other  source,  they 
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proposed  to  deal  with  only  a  portion  of 
it.  Was  it,  theo,  worth  their  while,  for 
the  sake  of  this  paltry  sum  of  a  few  thou- 
sands a  year — was  it  worth  their  while, 
looking  at  the  position  which  it  was  de- 
sired the  Established  Church  should  occupy 
in  Ireland,  to  insist  upon  a  settlement 
which  could  not  be  permanent,  but  which 
would  operate  as  an  encouragement  next 
Session  and  every  succeeding  Session 
while  it  existed  to  Irish  Members  to  bring 
the  question  before  the  House  ?  Would  it 
not  be  far  better  to  get  this  question — 
trifling  as  to  its  pecuniary  importance,  but 
great  as  a  matter  of  principle — out  of  the 
way  altogether  ?  What  was  the  use  of 
taking  another  diyision,  in  order  to  show 
that  there  was  a  larger  minority  on  the  one 
side  than  on  the  other  ?  There  could  be  no 
doubt,  supposing  it  was  thought  necessary, 
for  the  sake  of  the  Protestant  Establish- 
ment in  Ireland,  to  keep  up  this  payment 
of  15,0002.  a  year,  that  the  Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners  for  Ireland  might  soon  find 
the  means,  from  the  funds  at  their  dis- 
posal, of  providing  for  it,  in  order  to  put 
an  end  to  a  grievance  which,  while  it  con- 
tinued, must  necessarily  occasion  ill-feeling 
and  dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholics  of  that  country.  He  trusted 
that  the  right  hon.  Secretary  for  Ireland 
would  consent,  under  the  circumstances, 
to  go  one  step  further  than  he  had  gone 
last  night,  and  consent  to  the  Amendment 
of  the  hon.  Member  for  Cork. 

Question  put,  "  That  the  words  pro- 
posed to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the 
Question." 

The  Committee  divided: — Ayes  136  ; 
Noes  93  :  Majority  43. 

Original  Question  put,  and  agreed  to, 

Mr.  HADFIELD  said  that  the  Com-^ 
mittee  had  now  confirmed  the  principle  for 
which  he  contended  by  conceding  a  part  of 
the  tax,  and  it  was  now  more  necessary  to 
press  for  its  total  abolition.  He  wished  to 
give  notice  that  to  the  best  of  his  ability 
he  should  on  every  stage  endeavour  to 
throw  out  the  Bill. 

House  resumed. 

Resolution  for  Bill  reported. 

Bill  ordered  to  be  brought  in  by  Mr. 
Bouverie,  Sir  John  Young,  and  Viscount 
Falmerston. 

Bill  read  l^ 

EXCHEQUER  BILLS  (£1,760,000)  BILL. 

The  CHANCELLOR  op  the  EXCHE- 
QUER moved  the  second  reading  of  this 
BUI. 


Mr.  SPOONER  said,  he  wished  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  would  explain  what 
was  the  proposed  object  of  this  grant. 

The  chancellor  op  the  EXCHE- 
QUER :  The  object  of  the  grant  is  this  : 
that  we  propose  to  the  House  to  provide  a 
sum  of  between  3,000.000^.  and  4,000,000?. 
by  means  of  an  addition  to  the  income  tax, 
and  the  addition  to  the  income  tax  is  to  be 
levied  with  respect  to  the  six  months  com- 
mencing the  6th  of  April  and  ending  the 
10th  of  October.  Of  course,  therefore,  no 
portion  of  the  addition  levied  will  be  re- 
ceived until  after  the  10th  of  October.  In 
point  of  fact,  it  will  be  in  course  of  collec- 
tion between  October  and  next  April.  But 
the  money  to  be  spent  is,  for  the  greater 
part,  required  to  be  spent  in  the  early 
portion  of  the  year,  and  that  being  sO,  we 
propose  to  the  House  to  enable  us  to  raise 
by  Exchequer  bills  a  sum  of  money  limited 
to  a  maximum  of  1,750,000?.,  in  anticipa- 
tion of  the  augmented  proceeds  of  the 
income  tax,  which  will  come  in  during  the 
last  half-year. 

BiU  read  2^ 

House  adjourned  at  half  after  Five 
o'clock  till  Monday  next. 


HOUSE     OF    LORDS, 
Monday,  March  13,  1854. 

MnffUTxs.]     Public  Bills. — 1*  Valaation  (Ire- 
land)  Act    AmeDdment;    Highways    (South 
Wales) ;  Bills  of  Exchange. 
2«  ConsolidatecTFund  (£8,000,000). 

BILLS  OF  EXCHANGE  BILL. 

Lord  BROUGHAM  presented  a  Bill 
to  permit  the  Registration  of  dishonoured 
Bills  of  Exchange  and  Promissory  Notes 
in  England,  and  to  allow  Execution 
thereon.  He  said  he  wished  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  noble  and  learned  Lord 
on  the  woolsack  to  this  yery  important 
subject  connected  with  the  mercantile 
law  of  the  kingdom.  A  few  days  ago, 
when  presenting  the  Scotch  Bankruptcy 
and  Insolvency  Bill,  he  stated  that  the 
assimilation  of  the  Scotch  and  English 
mercantile  law,  now  under  the  consider- 
ation of  the  Commission  issued  by  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  was  of  two  kinds, 
either  assimilating  the  Scotch  law  and 
practice  with  the  English  law,  by  extend- 
ing our  improvements  to  Scotland,  or  im- 
proving the  English  law  and  practice  by 
importing  improvements  from  Scotland. 
The  Bankruptcy  and  Insolvency  Bill,  which 
their  Lordships  were  pleased  to  read  the 
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first  time  on  Friday  last,  was  of  the  first 
description,  its  object  being  to  extend  to 
Scotland  those  great  invprorements  which 
had  of  Inte  years  been* effected  in  the  Eng- 
lish law  and  practice  of  banlcruptcy ;  but 
now  he  desired  to  present  to  the  House  a 
measure  of  the  reverse  kind,  namely,  a 
Bill  for  importing  into  England  certain 
provisions  in  the  Scotch  mercantile  law 
and  practice  which,  in  his  humble  appre- 
hension, would  be  one  of  the  greatest  im- 
provements that  could  be  adopted  in  this 
country.  The  law  at  present  in  force  in 
Scotland  with  regard  to  promissory  notes 
and  bills  of  exchange  dated  from  the  year 
1682  ;  it  then  referred  only  to  inland  bills, 
but,  in  1690,  it  was  extended  to  foreign 
bills;  and,  in  1772,  it  was  made  complete 
by  being  extended  to  drawers  and  indorsers 
as  well  as  to  acceptors,  to  whom  it  had  till 
then  been  confined.  When  in  England  the 
holder  of  a  bill  of  exchange  found  that  he 
could  not  obtain  payment  from  the  drawer, 
the  indorser,  or  the  acceptor,  as  the  case 
might  be,  his  only  remedy  was  an  action 
^t  law,  and  the  party  sued  naturally  took 
advantage  of  all  the  delays  and  niceties 
of  the  law  in  order  to  evade,  if  possible, 
but,  at  all  events,  to  postpone,  the  evil  day 
of  payment;  and  the  holder  ran  the  risk 
of  his  bankruptcy  in  the  interval.  Not 
BO  in  Scotland.  There  the  holder  of  a 
protested  bill  had  only  to  register  it,  and 
the  instant  it  was  recorded  a  stop  was  put 
on  all  dealings  with  the  debtor's  property. 
That  security  to  the  holder  of  the  bill  was 
immediate,  but  in  six  days  after  he  obtained 
a  much  better  security  ;  he  had  execution 
against  the  person  and  goods  of  the  debtor. 
In  order,  however,  to  protect  the  latter 
Against  forgery  or  fraud  of  any  description, 
he  was  permitted  to  institute  a  process  with 
the  view  of  staying  execution,  after  which 
the  matter  would  have  to  be  decided  before 
a  tribunal  in  the  regular  manner ;  but, 
before  the  debtor  could  take  advantage  of 
that  recourse,  he  must  give  security  to 
the  holder  of  the  bill,  not  only  for  the 
amount  of  the  debt,  but  also  for  the  costs 
of  the  proceedings.  The  efect  of  that  law 
had  been  most  salutary  to  the  traders  of 
Scotland  ;  indeed,  it  was  not  too  much  to 
Bay  that  the  progress  of  trade  and  com- 
merce in  that  part  of  the  United  King- 
dom had  been  materially  assisted  by  the 
admirable  state  of  the  law  respecting 
bills  of  exchange  and  promissory  notes. 
He  would  show  how  rarely  the  sum- 
mary execution  was  resisted.  In  1K53 
the  number  of  billa  protested  was  2,470, 

Lord  Brougham 


but  that  was  a  year  of  commercial  pros* 
perity,  and,  in  1849,  the  number  of  pro- 
tests was  upwards  of  4,700.  The  propor- 
tion of  cases  in  which  there  was  sny 
attempt  to  stay  execution  was  very  small 
— not  more  than  one  per  cent,  and  in  a 
still  less  number  was  the  resistance  sac- 
cessful,  perhaps  not  one  case  in  a  thousand. 
A  law  or  the  same  sort  prevailed  in  France, 
though  imperfectly;  in  Holland  the  law  was 
in  some  respects  even  more  stringent  than 
in  Scotland,  while,  in  all  particulars,  it  gave 
at  least  the  same  security  which  the  Scotch 
law  afforded  to  the  holders  of  bills  of  ex- 
change. He  believed  it  was  the  intention 
of  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  on  the 
woolsack  shortly  to  more  the  second  read- 
ing of  the  Common  Law  Procedure  Bill, 
and,  as  it  might  be  possible  to  introduce 
this  provision  into  the  English  law  by  an 
alteration  in  that  Bill,  he  should  merely 
ask  that  this  fiill  of  his  be  read  a  first 
time  then,  and  should  postpone  the  second 
reading  so  as  to  give  his  noble  and  learned 
Friend  an  opportunity  of  considering  this 
suggestion. 

a^HB  LORD  CHANCELLOR  said  it 
certainly  was  his  intention,  on  an  early 
day,  to  ask  their  Lordships  to  give  a 
second  reading  to  the  Common  Law^  Pro- 
cedure Bill,  but  it  was  not  his  intention  to 
proceed  to  a  Committee  on  that  Bill  until 
his  noble  and  learned  Friend  the  Lord 
Chief  Justice  had  returned  from  circuit, 
and  could  give  the  benefit  of  his  assisUnce 
to  that  Committee.  No  doubt  their  Lord- 
ships would  give  the  second  reading  to  the 
Bill  just  presented  by  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord,  but,  after  that,  the  most  convenient 
course  would  probably  be  to  refer  it  to  the 
Fame  Committee  with  the  Common  Law 
Procedure  Bill.  He  fully  appreciated  the 
importance  of  the  object  which  his  noble 
and  learned  Friend  had  in  view,  but  the 
alteration  proposed  to  be  introduced  into 
the  law  of  England  was  of  so  sweeping 
and  novel  a  character,  that  he  trusted  the 
Bill  would  be  widely  circulated  in  the  city 
of  London,  in  order  that  those  who  were 
in  the  habit  of  accepting  bills  of  exchange 
might  be  able  to  express  an  opinion  upon 
the  subject.  Meanwhile,  he  would  mere)/ 
suggest  whether,  in  this  mercantile  com- 
munity, differing  so  much  from  the  great 
bulk  of  the  peop^  in  Scotland,  a  proposal 
to  put  a  sort  of  charge  upon  all  the  pro- 
perty of  parties  would  not  tend  very  much 
to  impede  the  giving  of  bills  of  exchanger 
which,  after  all,  greatly  facilitated  proceed- 
ings on  the  part  of  creditors. 
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Lord  BROUGHAM  said  the  merchants 
of  Scotland,  especially  those  of  the  great 
trading  oitj  of  Glasgow,  were  fully  alive 
to  the  objeoiion  taken  by  the  noMe  and 
learned  Lord  ;  hut,  notwithstanding,  they 
were  convinced  that  the  existing  law  was 
productive  of  incalculable  benefits.  Its 
tendency  to  prevent  inconsiderate  credit 
being  given  was  among  these. 

BUI  read  \\ 

SECRET  CORRESPONDENCE  BETWEEN 
THE  ENGLISH  AND  RUSSUN  GOVERN. 
MENTS. 

Th8  Earl  o?  DERBY:  My  Lords,  I 
rise  to  put  a  question  to  the  noble  Earl  at 
the  head  of  the  Government,  of  which  I 
have  thought  it  my  duty  to  give  him  no- 
tice, but  which  I  think,  even  though  no 
notice  had  been  given,  he  would  have  anti- 
cipated after  what  has  occurred,  and  to 
which  I  hope  he  will  have  no  hesitation  in 
giving  me  an  answer.  In  most  of  the 
morning  papers  of  Saturday  last  there  ap- 
peared a  document  of  a  very  remarkable 
character,  purporting  to  be  an  extract  from 
the  Jowmal  of  St,  Petersburg,  and  pro- 
fessing to  be  in  point  of  fact  a  semi-official 
answer  of  no  lees  a  personage  than  the 
Emperor  of  Russia  himself  to  statements 
made  in  the  other  House  of  Parliament  by 
one  of  the  leading  Members  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government.  Now,  if  that  article 
had  merely  contained  a  protest  against 
the  expressions  made  use  of  by  that  Mem- 
ber of  the  Government,  as  being  inconsis- 
tent with  the  position  he  occupied,  and  de- 
rogatory to  the  dignity  of  the  party  to 
whom  be  referred.  I  would  certainly  not 
have  thought  it  necessary  to  call  attention 
to  the  subject,  which  in  that  case  would 
have  assumed  much  more  of  a  personal 
than  of  a  public  character ;  but  the  asser- 
tions and  allegations  contained  in  that  ma- 
nifesto or  memorandum,  or  whatever  it  may 
be  called,  are  of  a  nature  which  require  an 
explanation  at  the  hands  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government,  because  unexplained  they 
appear  to  reflect  upon,  at  all  events, 
the  political  honour — I  might  almost  say 
the  personal  honour — of  some  of  the 
principal  Members  of  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
yernment.  I  have  taken  the  extract  which 
I  hold  in  my  hand  from  the  Times  news- 
naper,  first,  because  I  think  the  article 
from  the  Journal  of  St,  Petersburg  is 
given  more  fully  in  the  Times  than  in  most 
of  the  other  newspapers;  and  next,  be* 
cause  the  Times  is  a  paper  which  professes 
•^and,  I  believe,  truly — to  enjoy  to  a  great 


extent  the  oonfidence  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government,  and  more  especially  of  the 
noble  Earl  at  the  head  of  the  Government 
— a  confidence,  I  hope,  which  is  not  entirely 
undeserved,  and  which  I  must  say  appears 
to  be  reciprocated  by  the  journal  in  ques- 
tion, for,  at  all  events,  it  reflects  with  sin- 
gular accuracy  the  opinions  expressed  by 
the  noble  Earl ;  and  thirdly,  because  the 
comments  which  appeared  in  the  Times 
upon  the  Russian  document  were  them- 
selves hardly  of  a  less  remarkable  charac- 
ter than  the  document  to  which  they  re- 
ferred. The  Emperor  of  Russia,  or  rather 
the  editor  of  the  Journal  of  St,  Peters^ 
burg,  who  probably  would  not  without 
the  Imperial  sanction  put  forth  a  docu- 
ment of  this  character,  .after  commenting 
upon  the  language  made  use  of  and  the 
expressions  applied  to  the  Emperor  by 
Lord  John  Russell,  in  his  place  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  proceeds  to  say ; — 

"  That  such  distrust  may  have  bsoD  entertained 
by  Franoe^that  It  may  up  to  a  certain  point 
have  found  a  place  in  the  mind  of  a  Goyemment 
still  recent,  which  has  not  had  time  to  acquire  by 
long  experience  of  former  relations  with  it  an 
exact  idea  of  our  real  intentions,  and  abandoning 
itself  involuntarily  to  the  almost  traditional  opi- 
nion which  has  been  formed  of  Russian  policy  in 
the  East — that  may  be  easily  conceived  ;  but  on 
the  part  of  England,  which  is  aware  of  the  antece- 
dents and  the  character  of  the  £mperor  from  a 
connection  of  long  date,  an  opinion  of  such  a  na- 
ture justly  excites  surpiise.  Less  than  any  other 
the  British  Government  should  entertain  such 
suspicions.  It  has  in  its  hands  the  written  proof 
that  there  is  no  foundation  for  them,  for  long  be- 
fore the  present  condition  of  affairs,  before  the 
questions  which  led  to  the  mission  of  Prince  Men« 
chikoff  to  Constantinople  had  assumed  so  serious 
an  aspect  of  difference,  before  Great  Britain  had 
adopted  the  same  line  of  policy  as  France,  the 
Emperor  bad  spontaneously  explained  himself 
with  the  most  perfect  candour  to  the  Queen  and 
Iler  Ministers,  with  the  object  of  establishing  with 
them  a  friendly  understanding  even  upon  the  most 
important  result  which  can  affieot  the  Ottoman 
empire." 

For  this  last  sentence,  in  a  leading  arti- 
cle of  the  same  date,  the  Times  substitutes 
another  expression  which  is  even  of  a 
stronger  character,  the'  concluding  words 
being—  ' 

"  The  Russian  Government  thinks  fit  to  declare 
that,  whatever  might  be  the  grounds  of  mistrust 
entertained  by  otlwr  Powers,  the  English  Minis- 
try had  no  reason  to  doubt  the  views  of  Russia, 
inasmuch  as  at  an  early  period  preceding  Prince 
MenchikoCs  mission  the  Emperor  Nicholas  had 
'  spontaneously  communicated  with  the  Queen  of 
England  and  Iler  Ministers,  for  the  purpose  ofv 
establishing  an  intimate  agreement  with  them, 
even  In  the  event  of  the  most  formidable  oontin- 
ncy  which  could  befall  the  Ottoman  empire.' " 
he  article  from  the  St*  Petersbwg  Jour- 
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nal,  after  alluding  to  the  disorgaoiBation  of 
the  Turkish  empire,  goes  on  to  say  : — 

"  Since  the  year  1829  HisMajeity  followed  with 
great  attention  the  march  of  eyents  in  Turkey. 
The  Emperor  could  not  shut  his  eyes  to  the  con- 
sequences of  the  changes  which  were,  one  after 
the  other,  introduced  into  that  State.  Ancient 
Turkey  disappeared  from  the  time  when  it  was 
sought  to  establish  those  institutions  'diametri- 
cally opposed  as  well  to  the  genius  of  Islamism 
as  to  the  character  and  usages  of  the  Mussulmans 
—-institutions  more  or  less  borrowed  from  modern 
liberalism,  and  consequently  entirely  opposed  to 
the  spirit  of  the  Ottoman  GoTcrnment.  It  be- 
came erident  that  Turkey  was  undergoing  a  com- 
plete transformation,  and  that  these  experiments, 
at  least  doubtful  so  far  as  regarded  the  reorga- 
nisation of  the  empire,  seemed  rather  calculated 
to  lead  to  a  crisis  which  would  overturn  it.  It 
seemed  likely  that  a  new  order  of  things  would 
arise  which,  although  indefinable,  would  at  all 
events  destroy  that  which  existed." 

The  writer  then  alludes  to  the  recent 
events  which,  in  his  opinion,  have  greatly 
aggravated  and  accelerated  the  crisis  in 
Turkey,  and  among  which  he  enumerates 
the  affair  of  Montenegro,  the  religious 
persecution  exercised  in  several  Christian 
provinces,  a  difference  with  the  Austrian 
Goyernment,  considerable  financial  embar- 
rassment, and,  lastly,  the  important  affair 
of  the  Holy  Places  and  the  "  imperious 
demands"  of  the  French  Ambassador  at 
Constantinople.  He  then  proceeds  to 
say  :— 

"  Penetrated  with  the  extreme  importance  of 
such  a  result,  and  having  at  that  period  almost 
reached  the  region  of  the  possible,  if  not  entirely 
of  the  probable — convinced  of  the  disastrous  con- 
sequences which  might  result  from  it,  the  Empe- 
ror thought  it  necessary  to  assure  himself  before- 
hand whether  the  English  Government  shared  his 
apprehensions.     He  wished  more  particularly  by 
a  frank  previous  understanding  to  remove  every 
subject  of  misunderstanding  between  Great  Britain 
and  himself.      It  seemed  of  the  highest  impor- 
tance to  His  Majesty  to  estabUsh  the  most  perfect 
^entity  of  views  with  the  Government  of  Great 
Britam.     With  this  view  the  Emperor  engaged 
the  English  Minister  at  St.  Petersburg  to  cause 
Her  Majesty  to  be  informed  of  his  anticipations 
with  respect  to  the  danger,  more  or  less  imminent, 
that  menaced  Turkey.     He  requested  on  this  sub- 
ject a  confidential  interchange  of  opinions  with 
Her  Britannic  Majesty.     That  was  certainly  the 
most  evident  proof  of  confidence  which  the  Em- 
peror could  give  to  the  Court  of  St.  James ;  and 
thus  did  His  Majesty  most  openly  signify  his  sin- 
cere wish  to  prevent  any  ulterior  divergence  be- 
tween the  two  Governments.     Sir  H.  Seymour 
acquitted  hinaself  forthwith  of  the  important  com- 
mission which  the  Emperor  had  impressed  on  him 
m  a  long  and  familiar  conversation.     The  result 
has  shown  itself  in  a  correspondence  of  the  most 
fneridly  character  between  the  [present  English 
Ministers  and  the  Imperial  Government.    It  is 
not  permitted  to  us  to  divulge  the  contents  of 
non-official  documents,  which  do  not  concern  the 
Emperor  alone,  and  which  contain  the  expressions 
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of  a  mutual  confidence.  What  we  are  permitted 
to  say  is,  that,  in  examining  the  circumstances 
more  or  less  likely  to  affect  the  duration  of  the 
status  quo  in  the  East — ^an  examination  uodor- 
taken  from  the  conviction  respectively  entertained 
that  every  effort  should  be  made  to  sustain  thai 
status  quo,  and  to  prolong  it  as  long  as  possible — 
there  never  was  any  question  of  a  plan  by  which 
Russia  and  England  might  dispose  beforehand, 
and  between  ^mselves,  of  the  destiny  of  the 
different  provinces  which  constitute  the  Ottoman 
empire ;  still  less  of  a  formal  agreement  to  be 
concluded  between  them,  without  the  knowledge 
and  unassisted  by  the  counsel  and  intervention  of 
the  other  courts.  The  two  parties  were  limited 
to  a  frank  and  single  confidence,  but  withont  re- 
serve on  either  side,  to  communicate  what  might 
be  adverse  to  English  interests,  what  might  be  so 
to  Russian,  so  that  in  any  given  case  hostile  or 
even  contradictory  action  might  be  avoided." 

The  concluding  paragraph  is  thus  ex- 
pressed : — 

"  In  looking  over  the  different  parts  of  this 
confidential  correspondence,  in  recalling  the  spirit 
in  which  they  themselves  had  interpreted  it,  the 
Ministers  with  whom  at  the  time  it  was  carried 
on,  and  who  since  have  permitted  themselves  to 
be  swayed  by  prepossessions  to  be  regretted,  will 
be  able  to  decide  if  those  prepossessions  are  just. 
Let  Lord  J.  Russell  more  especially  reperuse  that 
correspondence,  in  which  he  was  the  first  to  take 
part,  before  ceding  to  Lord  Clarendon  the  direc- 
tion of  foreign  affairs.     Let  him  consult  his  con- 
science, if  the  passion  which  leads  him  astray 
permit  him  to  recognise  its  voice.    He  can  decide 
now  whether  it  be  really  true  that  the  Emperor 
has  been  wanting  in  frankness  towards  the  English 
Government;  or  if  rather  His  Majesty  has  not 
unbosomed  himself  to   England  with   as  little 
reserve   as  possible;   if  there  exists   the  least 
reason  for  believing  that  we  have  ambitious  or 
exclusive  views  on  Constantinople ;  or  if,  on  the 
contrary,  the  Emperor  has  not  explained  himself 
in  a  way  to  remove  all  doubt  as  to  his  real  inten- 
tions on  the  subject  of  the  political  combiitations 
to  be  avoided,  in  the  extreme  case  which  he  at  the 
time  pointed  out  to  the  foresight  of  the  British 
Government." 

Now,  my  Lords,  T  must  say  that  the 
statement  made  in  the  concluding  para- 
graph, that  there  were  on  the  part  of  the 
Emperor  of  Russia  no  ambitious  views 
with  regard  to  Turkey,  appears  to  be,  I 
think,  from  the  course  which  events  have 
since  taken,  and  from  the  papers  which 
the  Government  have  submitted  to  yoor 
Lordships,  an  allegation  which  cannot  bo 
maintained ;  but  that  which  is  really  im- 
portant in  what  I  have  read  to  you  is,  that 
here  is  a  declaration  that  the  Emperor  of 
Russia  had,  through  Sir  Hamilton  Sey- 
mour, made  the  most  friendly  and  unre- 
served communication  to  the  British  Go- 
vernment of  the  views  and  intentions  which 
the  Emperor  enterlained  on  this  subject— 
that  the  result  of  that  communication  was 
a  most  friendly  correspondence  between 
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the  Emperor  of  Russia  and  different  Mem- 
bers of  the  British  Government^  and,  as 
far  as  the  Emperor  could  judge,  a  perfect 
identity  of  sentiment  between  the  two  Go- 
Temments  with  regard  to  Turkey — and 
that,  therefore,   the  British  Government 
had  no  right  to  express  the  least  surprise 
at  the  course  which  was  subsequently  pur- 
sued by  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  or  to  deal 
with  his  motives  as  if  they  were  not  pre- 
viously communicated  or  understood,  and 
still  less  to  affect  to  regard  that  course  of 
action  as  a  sufficient  motive  for  entering 
into  a  war.     But,  my  Lords,  what  appears 
to  me  to  be  something  remarkable  in  the 
conduct  of  the  British  Government  is  this, 
that  while,  on  the  one  hand,  the  Emperor 
of  Russia  refers  to  this  confidential  cor- 
respondence, for  the  purpose  of  showing 
that  he  had  no  ambitious  designs  with 
regard  to  Turkey,  and  the  Times,  on  the 
other  hand,  alludes,  in  a  somewhat  autho- 
ritative style,  to  the  same  correspondence 
for  the  purpose  of  proving  that  there  were 
ambitious  and  violent  designs  on  the  part 
of  the  Emperor  of  Russia  with  reference  to 
the  dissolution  of  the  Turkish  empire  and 
its  final  settlement — while  all  this  must 
have  been  evident,  the  British  Government 
should  imply  that  they  were  ignorant  of 
what  the  intentions  of  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment really  were.    I  do  not  at  all  complain, 
my  Lords,  that  the  communication  made  to 
Sir  H.  Seymour  by  the  Emperor,  and  the 
subsequent  confidential  correspondence  be- 
tween the  two  Governments,  were,  in  the 
first  instance,  not  included  in  the  papers 
submitted  to  Parliament,  because  the  with- 
holding such  papers  might  well  be  justified 
by  an  honourable  objection  on  the  part  of 
the  British  Government  to  make  use  of 
private  correspondence  for  public  purposes. 
Previously  to  the  late  discussion  on  the 
documents  which  have  been  laid  on  the 
table,  I  had  some  intimation  of  the  exis- 
tence, and  even  of  the  nature,  of  such  a 
correspondence;   but  I  thought  that  the 
Government  might  regard  it  as  a  corre- 
spondence of  so  confidential  a  character 
that  it  should  not  be  made  public,  and  in 
that  case  I  considered  it  my  duty  not  to 
make  use,  in  this  House,  of  any  informa- 
tion which  I  might  privately  have  obtained. 
But,  my  Lords,  I  am  about  to  refer  now  to 
the  comments  which  are  made — comments 
of  a  very  singular  character — by  the  Times 
newspaper,  and,  I  must  say,  in  passiug, 
that  this'  is  not  the  first  occasion  upon 
which  the  Times  newspaper,  within  the 
course  of  the  last  few  months^  has  pro- 


fessed to  be  in  possession,  and  has  proved 
to  be  in  possession,  of  secret  and  exclusive 
information  which  ought  to  have  been 
known  only  to  the  Cabinet ;  and  has  also 
had  possession  of,  or  access  to,  papers 
which  have  been  refused,  and  are  still 
refused,  to  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament, 
and  to  be  at  liberty  and  apparently  autho- 
rised to  make  public  these  documents  re- 
fused even  to  Parliament  itself.  The  noble 
Earl  at  the  head  of  the  Government  may, 
therefore,  disclaim  as  he  thinks  fit  having 
any  communication  with  the  Times  news- 
paper. I  do  not  say  whether  he  has  or 
not.  He  may  have  no  communication 
whatever  directly  and  personal  himself; 
but  all  the  noble  Earl's  disclaimers  will 
not  persuade  me,  or  any  human  being  in 
this  country,  that  the  Times  newspaper 
would  insert  such  an  article  as  that  I  am 
about  to  read  to  your  Lordships,  or  would 
convey  information  of  the  character  of  that 
to  which  I  am  about  to  refer,  without  being 
informed  by  a  person  or  persons  who  had 
official  information  on  these  matters,  and 
who  thereby  have  divulged  that  which 
ought  to  have  been  a  Cabinet  secret.  The 
Times  says : — 

"  We  are  mformed  that  in  the  course  of  Lord 
John  Russell's  brief  administration  of  the  Foreign 
Office — that  is,  in  January,  1853 — Sir  Hamilton 
Seymour  was  requested  by  the  Emperor,  and  em- 
powered by  his  own  Government,  to  enter  into  a 
detailed  private  conversation  with  the  Emperor 
himself  on  this  subject ;  and  a  correspondence 
ensued,  not  of  an  official  character,  and  the  se- 
crecy of  which  does  not  concern  the  Emperor 
alone,  but  which  disclosed  in  the  fullest  confidence 
the  views  of  the  Court  of  St.  Petersburg  with 
reference  to  the  approaching  dissolution  of  tho 
Ottoman  empire." 

The  Times  refers  to  previous  and  present 
transactions  apparently  with  a  full  know- 
ledge of  the  facts,  and  gives  to  the  com- 
munications of  the  Emperor  of  Russia  the 
interpretation  which  I  think  is  likely  to  be 
given  to  them  by  the  country — namely, 
that  the  Emperor  of  Russia  did  entertain 
the  most  ambitious  views  with  regard  to 
Turkey,  and  had,  as  he  thought,  placed 
himself  in  a  state  of  identity  of  action  with 
the  British  Government.     It  proceeds : — 

» 

'*  We  have  not  now  to  learn  for  the  first  time 
that,  before  the  Emperor  Nicholas  engaged  in  these 
extraordinary  transactions,  he  had  attempted  at 
various  times  and  in  diflbrent  forms  to  lure  almost 
every  Court  in  Europe  to  share  in  the  plunder  of 
Turkey.  As  long  ago  as  his  own  visit  to  this 
country  he  held  the  same  language,  and  it  may 
have  been  repeated  in  greater  detail  in,  the  course 
of  last  winter." 

Nowy  mark,  the  Times  newspaper  is  not 
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only  in  possession  of  the  fact  of  those 
comroanications  haring  been  made,  of  this 
correspondence  haying  taken  place,  and  of 
the  character  and  nature  of  the  correspon- 
dence— but  the  Times  newspaper  appears 
also  to  be  aware  of  the  fact  of  an  answer 
having  been  sent,  and  of  the  nature  and 
character  of  that  answer.     It  goes  on : — 

"But  what  answer  did  he  get  to  these  over- 
tares  ?  What  answer  did  he  get  when  he  sounded 
Lord  John  Russell,  of  all  men  in  the  world,  on 
the  subject  of  an  eventual  partition  of  Turkey  ? 
We  confidently  reply,  that  he  was  ni^t  by  an  in- 
dignant refusal  on  the  part  of  the  British  Go- 
vernment. He  was  tola,  if  we  are  not  greatly 
mistaken,  that  this  country  could  entertain  no 
proposal  in  any  form  which  presupposed  the  dis- 
memberment of  an  empire  the  Integrity  of  which 
we  had  frequently  engaged  to  respect  and  even  to 
protect ;  that  the  British  Government  strenuously 
opposed  any  change  in  the  status  quo  of  Turkey, 
as  a  source  of  danger  and  diflloulty  to  the  world  ; 
and  that,  as  this  communication  had  been  made 
in  a  firiendly  spirit,  England  strongly  recommend- 
ed the  Emperor  of  Russia  to  abstain  altogether 
and  scrupulously  from  any  interference  in  the 
afhirs  of  Turkey,  which  must  be  productive  of 
great  perils  to  the  world." 

How  did  the  Times  know  anything  about 
this,  I  should  like  to  know  ?  The  article 
proceeds : — 

'*  As  these  communications  were  of  a  confiden- 
tial nature,  and  wholly  anterior  to  and  uncon- 
nected with  the  affair  of  the  Holy  Places  and 
Prince  MenchikofTs  mission,  the  Government  ap- 
pear to  have  thought  that  they  did  not  properly 
form  part  of  the  correspondence  recently  laid 
before  Parliament,  but  constituted  a  separate 
transaction.  This  challenge  of  the  Russian  Go- 
vernment relieves  them  from  all  further  uncer- 
tainty on  that  point.  Lord  John  Russell's  answer 
to  the  Russian  overture  will  do  him  no  dinhonour; 
and,  although  in  time  of  peace  it  might  have  been 
inconvenient  to  lay  bare  the  pretensions  Russia 
has  sometimes  indicated,  our  present  relations  are 
not  likely  to  suffer  from  an  '  indiscretion '  she 
Berself  has  provoked  ;  and  we  trust  the  whole 
correspondence  will  be  immediately  produced.'* 

Now,  roj  Lords,  again  I  ask,  how  can  any 
newspaper  in  this  country  know  what  were 
the  particulars  of  a  confidential  overture 
made  by  a  foreign  Sovereign  to.  certain 
Members  of  the  British  Government?  or 
how  could  the  TtmeSf  or  any  other  paper, 
know  what  was  the  confidential  answer  of 
Lord  John  Russell,  a  Minister  of  the 
Crown,  to  such  a  communication  ?  Or 
how  did  such  a  newspaper  come  into  pos- 
session of  dooumeots  of  so  confidential 
and  exclusive  a  nature,  that  the  Govern- 
ment, up  to  the  present  moment,  have  felt 
themselves  compelled  by  a  sense  of  public 
duty  to  withhold  the  knowledge  of  them 
from  either  House  of  Parliament  ?  It  is 
not,  however,  to  the  minor  question  of 
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whether  this  is  or  is  not  an  authorised  pub- 
lication that  has  appeared  in  the  Times 
newspaper  that  I  am  anxious  to  call  the 
attention  of  your  Lordships,  but  to  a  much 
more  important  matter.  I  will  assume  that 
the  Times  is  well  informed  with  respect 
to  the  nature  of  the  communications  and 
the  character  of  the  proposition  submitted 
by  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  and  I  will  as- 
sume also  that  the  reply  made  to  it  by  Lord 
John  Russell — an  assumption  which  I  have 
the  more  pleasure  and  the  less  hesitation 
in  admitting,  because  I  have  confidence  in 
the  honourable  conduct  of  the  noble  Lord, 
and  because  I  am  confident  that  no  other 
answer  could  have  been  given  by  him  to 
such  a  communication  on  the  part  of  the 
Emperor  of  Russia.  But  this  is  what  I 
require  an  explanation  of.  These  com- 
munications took  place,  I  believe,  in  the 
month  of  February — certainly  during  the 
short  period  in  which  Lord  John  Russell 
held  the  seals  of  the  Foreign  Office. 
Afterwards  a  full  discussion  takes  place 
upon  the  question  of  the  dispute  between 
Russia  and  Turkey ;  the  papers  on  the 
subject  are  ofllcially  laid  upon  the  table 
of.  the  House  by  the  Government.  I 
think  the  noble  Enrl  will  do  myself  and 
other  noble  Lords  the  justice  of  saying  that 
we  have  not  obstructed  any  of  the  measures 
of  the  Government  by  any  factious  oppo- 
sition, and  that  both  this  and  the  other 
House  have  done  nothing  calculated  to 
embarrass  them.  We  afforded  them  every 
assistance  for  the  prosecution  of  this  war, 
which  we  believed  might  have  been  avoided, 
but  was  then  inevitable.  I  thought  the 
Government  open  to  censure,  but  I  did  not 
do  more  than  give  a  temperate  expression 
to  my  opinion  on  the  subject  when  called 
upon  to  discuss  the  papers  laid  before  Par* 
liament ;  but  I  and  other  noble  Lords  were 
sure  that  Her  Majesty's  Government  were 
open  to  charges  of  having  shut  their  eyes 
to  a  state  of  facts  from  which  they  should 
have  anticipated  danger.  We  pointed  out 
the  gathering  forces  of  Russia,  tlie.tbreat- 
ening  language  of  Menchikoff,  the 'warn- 
ings of  Colonel  Rose  and  of  Lord  Stratford 
de  Redcliffe.  After  all  these  opportunities 
of  knowledge,  freedom  of  discussion,  and 
warnings  no  less  frequent  than  timely — 
what  was  the  answer  of  Government  ?  Her 
Majesty's  Government,  in  the  most  solemn 
manner,  by  the  noble  Earl  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  said,  '*  True, 
we  had  these  facts  before  us,  but  if  vou 
had  known  the  strength,  the  solemnity, 
the  -apparent  sincerity,  and  the  frequent 
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tepetition  of  the  aBsnrances  glren  bj  the 
Government  of  Russia  with  respect  to 
Turkey,  joa  would  have  been  convinced, 
with  us,  that  Russia  had  no  ambitious 
TiewB  whatever — that  the  question  was 
merely  one  of  the  Holy  Places.  We  have 
been  deceived,  we  admit,  but  you  would 
have  been  equally  deceived,  for  no  Oovern- 
menl  could  have  given  stronger  or  more 
repeated  assurances  of  a  peaceful  policy." 
Now,  it  was  in  the  month  of  April  Inst 
year  when  the  discussions  took  place  in 
this  House  on  the  subject,  and  the  noble 
Sari  with  so  much  gravity  and  solemnity 
made  these  assertions.  But  what  becomes 
of  all  these  asseverations,  if  at  the  same 
time  the  Government  were  in  possession 
of  communications  of  a  secret  and  confi- 
fidential  nature,  disclosing  the  whole  of  the 
Emperor  of  Russia's  views,  **  unbosoming 
himself,'*  as  we  are  told,  with  the  utmost 
absence  of  reserve,  and  communicating  to 
the  firitish  Government  his  ultimate  de- 
aigns  for  the  partition  of  the  Turkish  em- 
pire, which  the  noble  Earl  the  Secretary 
for  Foreign  Aflfiairs  was  compelled  to  an- 
swer in  terms  of  indignant  refusal?  I 
say,  I  can  understand  the  unity  which 
pervades  the  papers  presented  to  Parlia- 
ment— I  can  understand  the  reasons  for 
not  producing  these  private  and  confiden- 
tial letters  for  the  perusal  of  Parliament ; 
but  when  we  know  of  this  additional  cor- 
respondence in  the  hands  of  the  Govern- 
ment, 1  cannot  understand  the  assertion  of 
the  noble  Earl,  that  up  to  the  month  of 
April,  whatever  might  have  been  the  me- 
nacing appearance  and  suspicious  circum- 
stances. Her  Majesty's  Government  had 
the  most  entire  confidence  in  the  repeated 
and  absolute  assurances  given  to  them  by 
the  Emperor  of  Russia— that  her  policy 
was  nut  intended  to  assume  an  aggressive 
character.  How  is  that  consistent  with 
the  fact  of  the  existence  of  correspondence 
and  confidential  communications  to  which 
the  Foreign  Secretary  gave  a  most  indig- 
nant refusal  ?  These  communications  were, 
it  appears,  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Bri- 
tish Government  for  the  purpose  of  seour- 
ing-^and,  it  was  believed,  did  secure — a 
most  entire  identity  of  feeling  and  opinion 
between  this  country  and  the  Emperor  of 
Russia,  to  the  nature  of  which  reference  is 
made  in  the  article  in  the  Journal  to  which 
I  hare  alluded.  There  is  one  other  cir- 
cumstance to  which  the  Times  newspaper 
refers,  and,  apparently,  with  some  know- 
ledge of  the  facts.  The  statement  in  the 
^m$i  does  not  merely  refer  to  the  present 


year ;  it  goes  on  to  state  that  at  the  period 
of  the  Emperor's  visit  to  this  country — at 
the  time  when  the  noble  Earl  now  the 
First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  filled  the  office 
of  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Afl^airs 
— communications  of  a  similar  character 
took  place.  Now  if  that  were  the  case, 
and  if  these  designs  of  Russia  upon  Tur- 
key were  made  known  to  the  noble  Earl 
who  had  since  succeeded  to  the  post  of 
First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  and  imme- 
diately upon  whose  accession  to  office  these 
aggressive  projects  were  put  into  execu- 
tion, I  want  to  know  what  confidence  a 
Government  of  which  the  noble  Earl  was 
at  the  head  could  have  had  in  the  repre- 
sentations of  Russia  with  respect  to  a  total 
absence  of  all  ambitious  designs  on  her 
part  ?  The  questions  which  I  wish  to  put 
to  the  noble  Earl  are  very  simple.  They 
are — whether  Her  Majesty's  Government 
believe  the  document  inserted* in  the  St. 
Petersburg  paper  to  be  an  authentic  one  ? 
Whether  such  correspondence  and  commu- 
nications as  are  there  referred  to  as  being 
of  a  confidential  character  did  take  place 
between  Her  Majesty's  Government  and 
the  Government  of  Russia  ?  And,  if  such 
correspondence  did  take  place,  being  now 
challenged  to  produce  it,  and  their  confi- 
dential character  having  been  taken  away 
from  them,  I  ask  whether  the  noble  Earl 
will,  in  justice  to  the  people  of  this  country, 
produce  the  whole  of  that  correspondence, 
which  I  do  not  blame  him  for  not  having 
produced  before  ?  I  will  also  ask  whether 
there  is  any  truth  in  the  statement  made 
by  a  particular  paper  in  this  country,  to 
the  effect  that  there  were  communications 
of  a  similar  character  made  in  1844,  at 
the  time  the  Emperor  of  Russia  was  in 
this  country  ?  and,  if  so,  whether  these 
communications  ever  assumed  the  form  of 
writing  ?  and,  if  they  did,  whether  the 
noble  Earl  is  prepared  to  place  these  pa- 
pers also  on  the  table  of  the  House  ? 

The  Earl  op  ABERDEEN:  My  Lords, 
the  statement  to  which  the  noble  Eurl 
has  referred  is  undoubtedly  one  of  conf^i* 
derable  interest  and  importance  ;  and  find- 
ing it  in  the  paper,  I  presume  we  must 
consider  it  as  possessing  a  sort  of  official 
character.  More  than  this  I  know  nothing; 
and  the  noble  Earl  is  quite  as  well  able  as 
I  am  to  form  a  conclusion  as  to  the  cha- 
racter of  that  statement.  I  have  seen  the 
statement  nowhere  else  but  where  it  is  ; 
and,  as  I  said  before,  I  know  no  more 
about  it.  The  communications  to  which 
the  noble  Earl  has  referred,  iffhlch  took 
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place  between  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of 
Russia  and  some  of  Her  Majesty's  Minis- 
ters, were,  as  the  noble  Earl  has  stated 
— and  that  course  he  has  not  disapproved 
-—retained  by  Her  Majesty's  Government, 
and  not  printed  with  the  papers  laid  on  the 
table,  in  conseq^'enceof  the  confidential  cha- 
racter which  was  considered  to  be  attached 
to  them.  It  has  not  been  usual,  under  cir- 
cumstances similar  to  those  under  which 
these  communications  were  made — what- 
ever may  be  the  case  with  communications 
with  foreign  Ministers — to  lay  upon  the 
table  of  the  House  a  statement  of  familiar 
conversations,  such  as  those  described, 
between  a  Sovereign  and  a  foreign  Minis- 
ter ;  and  for  this  reason  Her  Majesty's 
Government  did  not  think  it  proper  or 
consistent  with  that  respect  ana  delicacy 
whicli  they  were  bound  to ,  observe  to- 
wards a  Sovereign  with  whom  we  were 
still  in  alliance,  to  produce  papers  which 
had  a  private  and  confidential  charac- 
ter. This  statement  in  the  St.  Petertburg 
Journal,  which,  I  conclude,  must  be  con- 
sidered as  in  some  degree  official,  in  which 
reference  is  made  to  these  communica- 
tions, and  by  which  it  appears  that  there  is 
no  reluctance  on  the  part  of  the  Russian 
Government  that  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment should  produce  and  make  public  all 
communications  which  had  passed  on  the 
subject,  relieves  Her  Majesty's  Minis- 
ters from  much  difficulty  in  treating  with 
the  matter,  and  removes  any  reasonable 
scruple  they  might  have  entertained  rela- 
tive to  the  production  of  the  papers  to 
which  the  noble  Earl  refers.  And  not 
only  that :  I  know  no  other  course  ;  and  I 
am  not  at  all  surprised  at  the  course  taken 
by  the  noble  Earl ;  and  I  can  assure  the 
noble  Earl  that  if  he  had  not  made  the  ob- 
servations which  he  has,  and  no  reference 
had  been  made  to  this  subject,  I  should 
have  thought  it  the  duty  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government  to  have  laid  these  papers  on 
the  table,  and  stated  these  communications 
to  your  Lordships — the  object  to  retain 
them  and  to  consider  them  as  private  hav- 
ing now  ceased.  Independent,  therefore, 
of  the  question  of  the  noble  Earl,  the 
whole  of  this  correspondence  will  be  laid 
upon  the  table ;  and  I  think,  upon  a  peru- 
sal of  them,  the  noble  Earl  will  find  that 
there  has  been  little  occasion  for  those 
observations  which  he  has  hypothetically 
applied  to  Her  Majesty's  Government  to- 
night. It  will  be  found,  my  Lords,  I  feel 
assured,  that  Her  Majesty's  Government 
have  no  reason  to  regret  that  they  are  now 
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in  the  condition  to  lay  the  correspondence 
on  the  table  ;  and  I  think  the  noble  Earl 
will  find  himself  egrcgiously  mistaken  in 
his  endeavour  to  cast  blame  or  imputation 
of  any  kind  on  Her  Majesty's  Government 
for  the  part  they  have  taken  in  this  trans- 
action. Upon  that  part  of  the  subject  I 
have  nothing  further  to  say  ;  the  papers 
will  speak  for  themselves,  and  your  Lord- 
ships will  be  able  to  form  your  own  judg- 
ment from  them.  The  noble  Earl  has, 
however,  referred  to  the  commentaries 
made  upon  the  article  copied  from  the  St. 
Petersburg  Journal,  in  a  public  journal — 
the  Times  newspaper.  The  noble  Earl 
may,  perhaps,  be  surprised— considering, 
as  be  does,  that  a  very  close  connection 
subsists  between  that  paper  and  some 
Members  of  Her  Majesty's  Government — 
or  rather  what  he  seems  better  pleased  to 
call  my  connection  with  that  journal — to 
learn  that  until  this  morning  I  never  read 
the  article  or  the  comments  to  which  he 
has  referred  ;  and  neither  directly  nor  in- 
directly— and  here  I  feel  some  advantage 
in  a  man's  having  a  character  for  truth 
and  honour — I  have  neither  directly,  nor 
indirectly  the  most  remote  conception  of 
the  origin  of  the  article  in  question,  or  of 
the  comments  which  have  been  made  upon 
it ;  not  the  slightest  I  can  say  nothing 
more  about  it,  except  again  to  repeat  that 
I  am  entirely  ignorant  of  the  source 
whence  the  comments  alluded  to  arose  ; 
nor  can  I  form  an  opinion  or  conjecture  on 
the  matter,  except  this — that  I  have  been 
given  to  understand  that  a  clerk  in  the 
Foreign  Office,  but  who  is  not  a  clerk 
there  now,  and  who  was  introduced,  by- 
the-by,  by  the  noble  Earl  opposite  (the  Earl 
of  Malmesbury),  has  scandalously  betrayed 
his  duties  by  revealing  the  contents  of 
some  official  documents  in  the  office  with 
which  he  was  connected.  That  is  the  way 
I  am  informed  ;  but  I  do  not  know  whe- 
ther it  is  through  that  source  or  not  that 
this  correspondence  has  been  made  public, 
and  on  which  the  comments  are  based  to 
which  the  noble  Earl  has  attached  so  much 
importance.  All  I  can  say  is,  that  I  have 
not,  directly  or  indirectly,  the  slightest 
knowledge  personally  of  the  matter.  The 
first  question,  then,  which  the  noble  Earl 
has  asked,  I  have  already  not  only  an- 
swered, but  stated  that  it  was  the  inten- 
tion of  the  Government,  without  having 
been  asked,  to  do  what  he  has  requested. 
With  respect  to  the  other  matter  to  which 
the  noble  Earl  referred,  it  is  perfectly  true 
that  when  His  Imperial  Majesty  was  in 
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this  country,  Beveral  communications  — 
verbal  communications  —  took  place  be- 
tween him  and  the  late  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton and  myself.  I  am  not  sure  whether 
any  took  place  with  the  late  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  or  not ;  but  with  respect  to  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  and  myself,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  communications  did  take 
place  as  to  the  state  of  affairs  in  the  East, 
and  the  yiews  and  prospects  which  might 
be  entertained  on  the  subject.  It  was,  I 
think,  shortly  after  His  Imperial  Majesty's 
visit  to  this  country — indeed  I  am  not 
sure  that  it  was  not  about  the  same  time 
— that  Count  Nesselrode  came  here,  and 
embodied  those  views  of  the  Emperor,  and 
the  conversations  that  had  taken  place,  in 
a  memorandum,  which  was  afterwards  re- 
duced to  writing.  I  have  not  seen  that 
document  for  the  last  ten  years — from  the 
time  when  it  was  written,  and  probably  the 
noble  Earl  knows  more  about  it  than  I  do. 
Not  having  seen  it  for  so  long  a  period,  I  am 
not  prepared  to  say  at  this  moment  whe- 
ther it  may  be  fit  or  not  to  lay  it  on  the 
table ;  but  I  shall  ascertain.  I  do  not 
wish  to  speak  about  a  document  I  have 
not  seen  for  so  long  a  period  ;  I  may  say, 
however,  that  I  think  it  is  not  likely  to 
have  much  bearing  on  present  circum- 
stances, or  that  it  refers  to  the  dispute 
about  the  Holy  Places,  to  the  mission  of 
Prince  Menchikoff,  to  the  Vienna  note, 
or,  indeed,  to  anything  kivolved  in  the 
recent  discussions  ;  and  therefore  I  do  not 
think  it  is  at  all  likely  to  be  of  any  service 
at  this  moment,  even  if  there  should  be  no 
objection  to  produce  it ;  but  on  that  point 
I  reserve  myself  till  I  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  and  considering  the  docu- 
ment. 

The  Earl  of  ELLENBOROUGH  :  My 
noble  Friend  states,  that  during  the  year 
1844,  communications  took  place  between 
the  Emperor  of  Russia  and  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  but  that  he  is  not  sure 
whether  any  such  communications  took 
place  with  Sir  Robert  Peel.  Now,  I  am 
able  to  state  that  there  were  communica- 
tions with  Sir  R.  Peel ;  for  my  right  hon. 
Friend  communicated  to  me  one  point  in 
reference  to  Turkey  on  which  the  Em- 

rror  had  expressed  a  very  clear  opinion, 
understood  my  noble  Friend  (the  Earl 
of  Aberdeen)  to  say  that  he  knows  no 
more  of  the  document  which  has  been 
read  as  coming  from  St.  Petersburg  than 
the  noble  Earl  who  asked  tho  question.  If 
that  be  the  case,  I  would  suggest  whether 
lie  is  not  premature  in  promifiing  to  lay 


these  papers  on  the  table  of  the  House  ?  I 
think  this  would  better  be  delayed  till  he 
has  seen  a  copy  of  the  8t  Petersburg 
Gazette  containing  the  document  ;  for,  as 
yet,  there  is  no  official  or  certain  informa* 
tion  that  it  is  genuine. 

The  Earl  of  ABERDEEN  was  under- 
stood to  say  he  had  no  doubt  of  tho 
authenticity  of  the  document. 

The  Earl  of  ELLENBOROUGH  had 
understood  his  noble  Friend  to  say  that  ho 
knew  nothing  about  it  till  he  saw  it  in  the 
Timet  newspaper  ;  but  that  was  not  a 
sufficient  authority. 

The  Marquess  of  CLANRICARDE  : 
I  hope  that  all  the  conversations  which 
have  been  carried  on  with  the  Emperor  of 
Russia  by  Sir  Hamilton  Seymour  on 
this  subject  will  be  laid  on  your  Lord- 
ships' table,  as  well  as  those  commu- 
nications to  which  no  particular  reference 
has  been  made ;  because,  undoubtedly. 
His  Imperial  Majesty  has  no  right  what- 
ever to  select  one  particular  part  of  those 
conversations,  and  make  them  matters  of 
communication  intended  for  this  House 
and  the  Government,  and  to  debar  Her 
Majesty's  Government  from  having  the 
full  advantage  that  an  entire  communica- 
tion would  give  them.  I  say  this,  because 
it  has  been  current  at  St.  Petersburg,  and 
rumours  have  been  common  in  the  diplo- 
matic and  other  well-informed  circles 
throughout  Europe,  that  in  that  conversa- 
tion a  most  important  communication — 
important  in  itself,  and  important  also  as 
regards  the  conduct  of  the  Government  and 
of  Parliament,  if  it  should  turn  out  correct 
— took  place,  in  which  the  Emperor  of 
Russia  expressed  his  determination  to  lose 
his  last  soldier  and  spend  the  last  rouble 
in  his  treasury  sooner  than  give  up  his 
claims  on  Turkey.  I  think  the  memoran- 
dum made  by  Count  Nesselrode,  and  given 
to  the  Foreign  Minister  of  this  country  in 
1844,  as  stating  the  views  of  the  Emperor 
and  his  Government  on  the  then  condition 
of  Turkey,  it  is  of  vast  importance  for  us 
to  have.  Tour  Lordships  have  a  full  right 
to  know  what  was  the  view  then  enter- 
tained by  the  Emperor,  because  it  is  evi- 
dent that  it  must  bear  most  strongly  on 
the  present  circumstances  which  have  ren- 
dered war  so  imminent.  I  trust  that  we 
shall  have  all  the  conversations  with  the 
noble  Earl,  who  was  then  Secretary  of 
State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  in  some  shape 
or  other,  also  before  us.  It  appears  im- 
possible we  should  not ;  for  I  think  it 
necessary,  for  the  credit  of  our  GoYcm* 
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ment,  thftt  we  should  be  able  to  show 
exactly  what  were  the  communications 
made  to  Her  Majesty's  Ministers,  what  was 
the  answer,  and  what  was  the  language 
held  iu  1844,  as  well  as  what  was  the 
language  held  by  Russia,  so  as  to  give  a 
really  conclusive  answer  to  the  manifesto 
now  published.  It  is  essential  that  we 
should  know  what  language  has  been  held ; 
for  though  this  is  the  first  time  we  have 
had  it  put  forward  in  this  way,  it  has 
been  rumoured  throughout  the  whole  Con- 
tinent that  language  very  different  from 
that  we  have  recently  taken  was  held 
formerly  by  Ministers  of  this  country,  and, 
among  others,  by  the  noble  Earl  who  was 
then  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs.  It  is 
well,  if  documentary  proof  exists,  that  it 
should  be  made  available,  for  the  purpose 
of  showing  that  the  Government  stands 
acquitted  of  inconsistency,  as  well  as  of 
duplicity,  in  these  most  momentous  and 
unfortunate  transactions. 

Thb  Earl  op  MALMESBUEY  :  My 
Lords,  even  if  I  had  never  held  the  seals 
of  the  Foreign  Office,  I  should  on  all  occa- 
sions of  this  kind  have  endeavoured  so  to 
express  myself  as  to  avoid  the  possibility  of 
embarrassing  those  who  are  charged  with 
the  administration  of  our  foreign  affairs. 
With  reference  to  the  present  question, 
I  certainly  should  not  have  pressed  Her 
Majesty's  Government  to  produce  this 
correspondence,  and  I  think  that,  under 
the  circumstances,  they  were  warranted  in 
abstaining  from  laying  it  before  the  House. 
I  will  say  more  than  that.  I  think  the 
great  advantages  we  enjoy  from  living  un- 
der a  constitutional  Government,  are  some- 
what abated  at  a  period  like  this  by  the 
inconvenience  which  belongs  to  our  position 
with  reference  to  public  affairs,  as  com- 
pared with  a  Government  entirely  despotic. 
I  know  that  a  Government  which  is  en- 
tirely despotic — a  Government  resting  on 
the  will  of  one  man — can  carry  on  warlike 
operations  with  much  more  secrecy  and 
much  more  rapidity,  and,  therefore,  with 
more  advantage,  than  one  which  has  to 
consult  the  wishes  of  two  Houses  of  Par- 
liament. Feeling  this  most  strongly,  I 
have  abstained  as  much  as  my  duty  permits 
me  to  do  from  any  remarks  relative  to  the 
great  questions  and  subjects  now  agitating 
the  country  that  could  possibly  be  consi- 
dered factious  on  my  part,  or  on  the  part 
of  my  noble  Friends  with  whom  I  have  the 
honour  to  act.  My  Lords,  I  expected, 
therefore,  on  the  other  side — and  I  must 
aay  I   have  alwaya   been  met  in  these 
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discussions  in  the  same  spirit  by  the  no- 
ble Earl  now  at  the  Foreign  Office— I  ex- 
pected that  I  should  have  been  met  with 
any  other  feelings  rather  than  those  of 
hostility,  and,  let  me  say,  with  an  expres- 
sion of  rudeness  from  the  other  side  of  tbe 
House.  The  noble  Earl  (the  Earl  of 
Aberdeen),  while  defending  himself  from 
the  charge  that,  whether  from  indiscretion 
or  from  any  other  cause,  he  was  connected 
with,  or  under  the  suspicion  of  being  con- 
nected with  the  Times  newspaper,  and 
that,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  he  had 
anything  to  do  with  putting  them  in  posses- 
sion of  confidential  communications,  said 
that  these  confidential  communications  had 
not  been  given  purposely  by  any  Member 
of  the  Government,  or  knowingly  by  them, 
but  that  they  had  been  revealed  to  the 
Jtme«— ["No,  no  I"]  I  understood  the 
noble  Earl  to  say  that  the  Times  had  ob- 
tained this  information  from — [The  Earl 
of  Aberdeen  :  No,  no.]  Then  what  did 
the  noble  Earl  say  ?  Will  the  noble  Earl 
inform  the  House  what  his  statement 
was  ?  The  noble  Earl  said  that  the 
only  way  in  which  he  could  account  for 
the  knowledge  which  the  Times  pos- 
sessed of  transactions  which  could  be 
known  only  to  the  most  secret  officers 
of  Her  Majesty's  Government  was,  that 
there  had  been  at  the  Foreign  Office  a 
clerk  who,  either  from  indiscretion,  or  still 
worse  motives,  had  betrayed  those  State 
secrets;  that  that  clerk  was  now  no  longer  a 
public  servant ;  that  he  had  been  dismissed 
in  consequence — [**  No,  no  ;  no  longer  a 
clerk."]  Well— that  he  was  no  longer  a 
clerk;  and  then,  in  a  tone  and  manner 
which  nobody  in  the  House  could. .misun- 
derstand, the  noble  Earl  added  that  the 
Gentleman  had  been  appointed  by  me. 
From  the  spirit  and  manner  in  which  he 
uttered  it,  the  noble  Earl  seemed  to  be 
sure  that  such  was  the  case.  [Tbe  Earl 
of  Abebdebn  :  I  said  I  had  heard  so.] 
The  noble  Earl  had  no  business  to  make 
such  a  statement  unless  he  were  sure 
of  its  accuracy.  Nothing  could  be  less- 
consonant  with  the  manners  that  prevail  lo 
this  House,  or  with  the  usage  of  this 
House,  nor  does  it  agree  with  the  cui^tonis 
which  we,  as  gentlemen,  not  merely  ^ 
Peers,  observe  towards  each  other»  that 
the  noble  Earl  should  in  this  way  bave 
spoken  of  me  as  having  appointed  a  niao 
who  has  betrayed  his  trust.  I  wish  to 
know  from  the  noble  Earl  who  that  fi^^' 
tleman  is.  And  this  leads  roe  to  a  much 
more  aeriQua  eonsldoratioa.    Great  and  iA" 
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portant  State  $aorets  have  been  betrayed, 
as  the  noble  Earl  says,  by  a  public  servant. 
A  public  newspaper  is  made  conversant 
with  these  secrets  through  the  treachery  of 
a  servant,  though  the  noble  Earl  does  not 
aeem  to  be  sure  of  it.  He  will  not  say 
that  that  is  the  case.  Bat,  my  Lords, 
matters  have  come  to  this  pass,  that  it  is 
necessary  we  should  know  who  it  is  that 
betrays  the  pablic  secrets — how  it  is  that 
Cabinet  secrets  have  oozed  out  and  been 
filtered  throusrh  the  public  offices,  and  that 
papers  which  have  been  refused  to  Parliament 
have  found  their  way  into  the  newspapers, 
while  the  Prime  Minister  of  the  country 
does  not  know  how  or  by  whom  the  Govern- 
ment ha»  been  betrayed.  My  Lords.  I  think 
first  of  all  I  have  a  right  to  ask  what  is  the 
name  of  the  public  servant  who  has  be- 
trayed his  trust,  and  whom  I  am  said  to 
have  appointed  ;  and,  in  the  next  place,  I 
will  take  into  my  serious  consideration 
whether  it  is  not  my  duty  as  a  Peer  and 
Member  of  Parliament  to  move  that  some 
searching  inquiry  shall  be  made  by  Parlia- 
ment, and  with  all  the  powers  that  Parlia- 
ment is  armed  with,  to  ascertain  who  it  is 
that  betrays  public  secrets  to  the  news- 
papers, who  this  person  is  that  has  not  yet 
been  discovered,  and  who  cannot  be  named 
by  the  noble  Earl. 

The  Earl  of  ABERDEEN:  The  noble 
Earl  will  excuse  me  from  answering  his 
question,  for  I  do  not  know.  He  was  a 
clerk  in  the  Foreign  Office,  but  is  no 
longer  a  clerk ;  but  I  did  not  say  he  was 
dismissed.  I  said  I  had  heard  a  rumour 
that  it  was  through  his  instrumentality 
that  this  information  had  become  known  ; 
but  I  did  not  say  he  was  dismissed,  nor  do 
I  know  his  name. 

Thb  Earl  op  DERBY :  We  have  it  on 
the  statement  of  the  noble  Lord,  that  it  is 
supposed  the  secrets  of  the  Cabinet  have 
been  betrayed  by  a  person  in  a  public  si- 
tuation. It  is  said  that  these  secrets  have 
been  scandalously  betrayed  by  a  person 
appointed  by  the  noble  Earl  beside  me. 
Now,  that  person  ought  clearly  to  have 
been  dismif^sed,  and  if  he  is  not  dismissed 
for  this  violation  of  duty,  the  heads  of  that 
office  have  failed  in  their  duty  to  the  coun- 
try. Unless,  however,  the  noble  Earl  was 
perfectly  convinced  of  the  fact — unless  he 
knew  that  the  person  so  appointed,  as  he 
says,  by  my  noble  Friend  had  been  guilty 
of  that  base  treachery  to  the  country — he 
was  not  warranted  in  making  the  state- 
ment be  has  done;  and,  if  the  noble  Earl 
did  kaow>  notking  should  hayo  preyented 


a  man  filling  his  high  station  of  First  Lord 
of  the  Treasury,  m  his  place  in  Parlia- 
ment, and  from  the  Treasury  bench,  from 
stigmatising  the  pei*son  who  had  been  so 
guilty  in  the  face  of  Parliament  and  the 
country. 

Earl  GItEY  looked  upon  this  as  a  case 
of  very  great  importance.  It  was  the  first 
time  in  Parliament  that  he  had  ever  heard 
of  such  a  case.  He  confessed,  however,  he 
had  seen  for  some  time  past,  with  surprise 
and  very  great  regret,  the  sort  of  official 
communications  that  had  found  place  in 
the  newspapers — because  this  was  not  the 
only  case.  Their  Lordships  would  remem- 
ber that  about  a  fortnight  ago  the  noble 
Earl  on  the  upper  bench  asked  a  question 
as  to  what  steps  were  to  be  taken  with  re- 
ference to  the  Russian  fleet  coming  out  of 
the  Baltic,  and  how  those  ships  could  be 
stopped  in  the  absence  of  a  declaration  of 
war.  The  noble  Earl  at  the  head  of  the 
Government  thought  it  consistent  with  his 
duty  to  avoid  giving  any  explanation  in  an- 
swer; but  the  next  morning  there  appeared 
in  the  Times  newspaper  tk  complete  expla- 
nation, because  they  were  then  informed 
by  the  Times  that  this  difficulty  of  a  de- 
claration of  war  did  not  ezist^tnat  a  sum- 
mons had  been  addressed  to  Russia  to  with- 
draw her  troops  from  the  Principalities,  and 
that  if  that  summons  was  not  attended  to, 
it  would  be  equivalent  to  a  declaration  of 
war.  Now,  that  was  a  fact  of  great  im- 
portance to  know,  and  one  which  could 
only  have  been  known  to  Members  of  Her 
Majesty *8  Government.  Now,  seeing  these 
official  communications  in  a  particular  news* 
paper,  and  information  of  such  a  peculiarly 
important  character,  it  was  hardly  satisfac- 
tory that  they  should  be  told  by  the  noble 
Earl  that  he  had  no  knowledge,  either  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  as  to  how  these  com- 
munications were  made.  He  did  not  for 
one  moment  doubt  the  statement  of  the 
noble  Earl,  because  the  noble  Earl  had 
most  justly  stated  that  he  felt  the  ad- 
vantage of  having  the  character  of  a  man 
of  honour ;  but  he  thought  it  important  for 
the  honour  and  dignity  of  this  country  that 
such  unauthorised  communications  should 
not  come  out.  and  that  such  a  scandalous 
breach  of  faith  as  they  had  now  heard  of 
should  not  be  passed  over,  without  some 
more  serious  notice  being  taken  of  it  than 
appeared  to  be  the  case.  He  did  not 
think  that  an  imputation  so  grave  should 
have  been  thrown  out  on  any  individual 
whatever  who  was  said  to  be  in  the  Foreign 
Office,  but  which  not  being  fixed  qu  Any 
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one  individual  would  hang  over  the  head 
of  every  one  in  that  department,  and  that, 
too,  without  the  imputation  being  distinctly 
made,  or  the  grounds  of  that  imputation 
being  given. 

The  Earl  op  ELLENBOROUGH  said, 
it  had  been  distinctly  stated,  in  answer  to 
a  question,  that  the  answer  of  the  Emperor 
of  Russia  to  the  summons  given  him  was 
not  expected  to  reach  this  country  till  the 
25th  of  March.  Our  fleet  sailed  on  the 
11th  of  March,  and  if  we  wait,  as  we  are 
bound  in  honour  to  do,  till  we  have  received 
that  answer  on  the  25th  of  March,  our  fleet 
must  have  sailed  without  specific  orders. 
In  the  meantime  the  Russian  frigates  and 
corvettes  might  sail  out  of  the  Baltic  for 
the  purpose  of  preying  on  our  trade,  and 
might  pass  through  Admiral  Napier's  squa- 
dron untouched.  He  was  not,  therefore, 
surprised  that  the  noble  Earl  found  it  in- 
expedient to  answer  his  question,  inasmuch 
as  he  could  not  say  at  the  time  whether 
those  ships  would  be  ordered  to  be  stopped 
or  not,  as  it  depended  upon  the  reply  to  be 
received  from  St.  Petersburg,  which  would 
not  reach  this  countiy  till  the  25th  of  the 
present  month. 

Earl  FITZWILLIAM  said,  he  was 
afraid  that  the  hypothetical  explanation 
which  had  been  given  could  hardly  be 
considered  to  explain  the  disclosure  which 
had  taken  place.  There  had  appeared, 
within  the  last'  forty-eight  hours,  disclo- 
sures of  certain  things  in  the  newspapers, 
and,  unless  this  person  against  whom  sus- 
picion had  been  raised  had  left  the  office 
within  forty-eight  hours,  a  sufficient  ex- 
planation would  not  be  given  of  the  para- 
graph of  Saturday  to  which  he  referred. 
He  begged  to  observe  on  this  subject,  that 
it  disclosed  to  the  world  how  mischievously 
the  country  submitted  to  place  itself  in  the 
hands  of  the  metropolitan  press.  It  was 
a  very  serious  afi^air,  as  it  showed  they 
wore  too  much  under  the  dominion  of  the 

Sress.     He  was  very  much  afraid  that  Her 
[ajesty^s   Ministers — that    all  Ministers, 
not   only  those  at  present  in  office,  but 
their  noble  Friends  opposite — felt  the  ne- 
cessity for  courting  the  public  press  too 
freatly  to  allow  of  their  being  as  rigorous 
s  they  ought  to  be  in  their  examination 
F  the  means  by  which  the  press  obtained 
s  information.     In  conclusion,  he  begged 
)eir  Lordships  to  bear  in  mind  that  these 
ecrets  could  not  have  been  disclosed  by 
he  clerk,  unless  he  had  been  in  office  forty- 
ight  hours  before  the  paragraph  alluded 
>  was  published.. 


The  Earl  op  MALMESBURY  :  I  have 
not  received  at  the  hands  of  the  noble  Earl 
(the  Earl  of  Aberdeen)  the  justice  that  I 
expected.  After  having  made  such  a 
charge,  I  expected,  if  not  for  my  sake  as 
responsible  for  the  appointment  of  the  gen- 
tleman, yet  for  the  sake  of  those  other 
gentlemen  on  whom,  as  has  been  said,  tbe 
charge  will  rest,  that  the  noble  Earl  would 
have  named  the  gentleman  to  whom  he  has 
alluded.  I  appointed  two  or  three  clerks, 
and  if  the  noble  Earl  conceals  the  name  of 
the  party  in  this  instance,  on  them  will  the 
stigma  of  this  charge  in  the  Foreign  Office 
rest.  I  beg  your  Lordships  to  remember 
one  thing.  I  have  been  told  that  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  gentleman  in  question 
was  made  by  me ;  now,  if  the  custom  still 
prevails  that  did  when  1  held  the  seals  of 
the  Foreign  Office,  the  person  alluded  to, 
whichever  of  them  it  may  be,  must  have 
been  quite  at  the  bottom  of  the  list  of 
clerks  occupied  in  copying  documents  on 
very  important  matters.  It  is  therefore 
impossible,  or  almost  impossible,  and  it  is 
wrong,  that  they  should  have  been  ac- 
quainted with  correspondence  of  such  an  im- 
portant and  confidential  nature  as  that  to 
which  the  noble  Earl  has  alluded.  Look- 
ing at  the  circumstantial  evidence  of  the 
case — as  the  noble  Earl  refuses  or  is  un- 
able to  give  me  further  information  on  the 
assertion  made  by  him  most  unwarrantably 
— I  say,  looking  at  the  circumstantial  evi- 
dence of  the  case,  it  is  almost  impossible 
that  any  young  man  appointed  but  for  two 
years  could  have  been  cognisant  of  this 
correspondence,  and,  consequently,  almost 
impossible  that  he  should  have  revealed  it. 

THE  CIVIL  SERVICE. 
Lord  MONTEAGLE  :  In  making  the 
Motion  of  which  I  have  given  notice  re- 
specting the  alterations  proposed  in  the 
Civil  Service  of  the  Empire,  I  must  bo 
allowed  to  offer  a  few  remarks  on  the 
very  exciting  discussion  which  has  just 
closed.  My  Lords,  that  debate,  in  ttro 
respects,  connects  itself  with  the  argument 
I  am  now  about  to  address  to  the  House. 
The  suspicion  expressed  by  the  First  Lord 
of  the  Treasury,  that  there  may  have  been 
a  "  scandalous  betrayal  of  public  trust 
on  the  part  of  some  individual,  who  at  ft 
former  period  formed  part  of  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  Foreign  Office,  might,  if 
established  by  evidence,  appear  inconsis- 
tent with  the  honour,  ability,  and  trust- 
worthiness, which  I  believe  to  be  the  cha- 
racteriBtics  of  tbe  Civil  Serrioe  of  Eng* 
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land;  and  some  cautious  men  migbt, 
perhaps,  think,  that  it  would  be  more 
prudent,  on  my  part,  to  postpone  the  pre- 
sent Motion,  till  this  question  of  the 
Foreign  Office  shall  be  finally  discussed 
and  disposed  of.  But  I  am  not  of  that 
opinion.  The  charge  made  by  the  First 
Lord  of  the  Treasury  is  not  stated  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  but  as  one  of  grave 
suspicion.  It  is  not  proved,  or  attempted 
to  be  proTcd ;  nor  is  the  name  of  the  person 
suspected  given  to  the  House.  But  even 
were  the  circumstances  wholly  different, 
and  the  imputed  offence  proved  to  have 
been  committed,  though  I  should  deeply 
deplore  so  lamentable,  and  so  unprece- 
dented an  occurrence,  I  yet  feel  so  perfect 
a  reliance  on  the  high  and  honourable 
characters  of  the  thousands  of  excellent 
men  engaged  in  the  Civil  Service  of  the 
Crown,  that  I  should  still  deny  that  the 
merits  of  their  case  could  in  justice  be 
affected  by  one  single  unfortunate  excep- 
tion. But  I  repeat  it,  nothing  is  before 
the  House  at  present,  beyond  the  sus- 
picion expressed  by  the  head  of  the  Go- 
vernment. There  is  a  second  point  of 
analogy  between  the  case  stated  by  the 
noble  Earl  (the  Earl  of  Malmesbury),  and 
that  which  I  propose  to  discuss.  He  Jias 
strongly  animadverted  on  the  practice  of 
placing  in  the  hands  of  persons  con- 
nected with  the  press,  public  documents 
intended  for  the  use  of  Parliament ;  and 
doing  this  long  before  the  documents  them- 
selves are  in  your  Lordships'  possession,  or 
in  that  of  the  House  of  Commons.  To 
this  I  object,  as  not  only  disrespectful  to 
the  Legislature,  but  also  as  being  inexpe- 
dient and  unjust,  calculated  to  preoccupy 
the  public  mind,  and  to  create  a  prejudice 
for  or  against  any  question,  so  as  to  im- 
pede its  fair  discussion.  Of  this  the  pre- 
sent case  affords  a  striking  example.  The 
Report  on  the  Civil  Service,  which  ren- 
ders my  Motion  necessary,  was  laid  before 
your  Lordships  on  the  i24th  of  February. 
But,  already^  on  the  9th  of  the  same 
month,  before  it  had  been  made  known  to 
any  one  of  your  Lordships,  the  very  Report 
itself  must  have  been  placed  by  its  framcrs, 
or  by  some  person  on  their  behalf,  in  the 
hands  of  newspaper  editors,  who  described 
minutely  all  its  main  provisions  and  com- 
mented on  all  its  recommendations.  That 
these  newspaper  paragraphs  are  traceable 
to  an  official  source  is  certain  from  in- 
ternal evidence.  Words  are  used  in  the 
newspaper  paragraph,  and  facts  are  re- 
ferred to,  which  could  only  have  been  de- 
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rived  from  the  Report  itself;  and  these  are 
coupled  with  the  most  insulting  expressions 
to  the  Civil  Service,  which  is  described  as 
characterised  by  its  '*  incapacity,  its  in- 
difference, and  its  idleness;  as  owing  its 
origin  chiefly  to  private  interest,  or  to 
political  venaJity,  and  remarkable  for  neg- 
lected duties,  and  for  a  supercilious  demea- 
nour." It  will  be  my  duty  to  show  to 
your  Lordships,  that  the  imputations  con- 
tained in  the  official  Report  and  in  the  news- 
paper paragraph  are  indefensible  and  un- 
just. Nor  can  any  indulgence  be  claimed 
by  either  on  the  ground  of  haste,  want  of 
knowledge,  or  inadvertence.  This  inquiry 
was  carried  on  by  official  men ;  it  com- 
menced in  November,  1848,  and  the  final 
Report  bears  date  in  January,  1854.  Thus, 
more  than  five  years  have  been  given  to 
the  inquiry,  and  no  excuse  is  left  for  mis- 
take, and  still  less  for  misrepresentation. 
Tour  LordsAips  have  now  before  you,  a 
Report  which  claims  the  character  of  being 
final;  and  which  bears  the  signatures  of 
Sir  Stafford  Northcote  and  Sir  Charles 
Trevelyan.  I  am  happy,  however,  to 
perceive  that,  as  yet,  the  Government  are 
not  committed  to  the  adoption  of  this  pro- 
posal. It  is  true,  that  in  Her  Majesty's 
Speech,  at  the  opening  of  the  Session,  our 
attention  was  directed  to  the  state  of  the 
Civil  Service;  but  whilst,  in  the  earlier 
sections  of  the  Report,  we  find  Orders  in 
Council  and  Treasury  Minutes,  adopting 
certain  recommendations  of  the  Commis- 
sioners, no  Government  assent  has  been 
given,  as  yet,  to  the  final  Report.  It  is  on 
that  account  that  I  feel  it  to  be  the  more 
my  urgent  duty  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
House  and  of  the  Ministers  to  the  subject. 
I  shall  be  well  repaid  if  I  can  avert  the 
dangers  consequent  on  a  rash  adoption  of 
the  plan  proposed.  Time  for  deliberation 
must  be  taken.  No  Government  could 
venture  to  act  upon  the  documents  now 
laid  before  Parliament.  The  inquiry  is 
incomplete,  or  worse  than  incomplete. 
Eleven  public  offices  only  are  noticed  in 
the  papers  before  us  ;  some  of  these  are 
not  the  most  important  to  the  public  ser- 
vice. But  of  the  Foreign  Office,  the  Home 
Office,  the  Admiralty,  the  War  Office,  the 
Pay  Office,  the  Office  of  Woods,  the  Mint, 
the  Horse  Guards,  and  various  other  im- 
portant departments,  we  know  nothing. 
The  Report  is  silent.  I  must  be  permitted 
to  ask  the  Government  whether  the  in- 
quiries of  the  Commissioners  have,  or 
have  not,  extended  to  many  of  these  last- 
named  departments  ?    If  no  such  inquiries 
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hare  been  made,  it  is  prematnro  to  call 
upon  Parliament  to  legislate  npon  inoom- 
plete  eridence ;  but  if,  as  I  believe,  tbere 
have  been  further  inquiries  on  some  of 
these  departments,  the  result  of  which  is 
withheld  or  suppressed,  the  objection 
against  legislation  is  still  more  oonelusiTe. 
In  the  first  case  your  Lordships  are  invited 
to  remodel  the  whole  Civil  Service  upon 
incomplete  evidence.  In  the  seoond  ease, 
yon  are  called  upon  to  do  so  on  evidence 
which  must  be  considered  to  be  not  only 
incomplete,  but  partial  and  em  parte.  Un- 
less I  am  contradicted,  upon  official  autho- 
rity, I  feel  warranted  in  assuming  the  fact 
to  be,  that  important  departments  have 
been  examined,  but  that  the  result  of  such 
inquiry  is  not  forthcoming.  How  is  this 
to  be  justified  ?  I  invite  a  contradiction,  if 
I  am  in  error. 

The  Report  before  the  House  may  be 
considered  in  two  distinct  points  of  view-— • 
the  first,  the  statement  of  evil  and  abuse 
alleged  by  the  Commissioners  to  exist; 
the  second,  the  remedy  proposed,  upon  the 
Commissioners'  authority.  I  shall  discuss 
these  two  questions  separately. 

I.  I  should  be  wanting  in  all  frankness 
if  I  did  not  at  the  outset  deny  the  accu- 
racy of  the  statement  of  supposed  abuse 
which  the  Commissioners  have  laid  before 
your  Lordships.  I  must  here  remark,  that 
their  statement  is  unsustained  by  any  evi- 
dence, and  rests  exclusively  upon  the  asser- 
tions of  the  Commissioners  themselves. 
We  are  not  favoured  with  the  testimony  of 
one  single  practical  witness ;  no  documents 
are  referred  to;  yet  the  Commissioners 
seem  to  admit  the  necessity  of  evidence, 
for  they  have  appended  to  their  Report,  as 
supporting  their  views,  a  letter  from  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Jowitt,  Fellow  and  tutor  of  Bal- 
liol,  Oxford.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  question 
the  high  authority  of  this  most  respectable 
and  learned  gentleman ;  but  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  doubt  whether  his  knowledge  of 
the  Civil  Service  of  the  empire  be  such  as 
to  give  any  conclusive  weight  to  his  opi- 
nions on  the  present  occasion.  The  Civil 
Service  of  the  country,  we  are  informed, 
consists  of  16,000  persons.  I  doubt  whe- 
ther the  Tutor  of  Balliol  can  know  much 
either  of  their  conduct  or  of  their  duties, 
I  admit,  however,  that  the  number  is 
grossly  exaggerated,  unless  it  is  made  to 
include  a  large  class  of  inferior  officers, 
who  can  scarcely  be  considered  to  form 
part  of  what  is  generally  understood  as  the 
Civil  Service.  For  gangers,  lockers,  weigh- 
ers, tidewaiters,  and  messengersi  little 
Lord  Monteagle 


more  can  be  required,  on  thetr  appoint- 
ment, than  good  character,  reading,  writ- 
ing, and  a  knowledge  of  the  mysteries  of 
the  rule  of  three,  and  of  vulgar  and  decimal 
fractions.  The  Civil  Service,  with  which  it 
Is  my  objeot  to  deal,  comprises,  if  not  so 
large  a  body  as  16,000,  yet  a  very  consider- 
able number  of  gentlemen  charged  with 
most  important  public  functions.  These 
functions  cannot  be  more  fairly  stated  than 
by  the  Commissioners  themselves.  The 
words  are  as  follows : — 

"  The  Government  of  the  country  oould  not  be 
eanied  on  without  the  aid  of  an  efficient  body  of 
permanent  offieen,  oeeupying  a  position  lobordi- 
nata  to  that  of  the  Ministers,  yet  possessing  snflU 
eient  independenoe,  character,  ability,  and  expe- 
rience, to  be  able  to  advise,  assist,  and,  to  some 
extent,  influence  those  who  are  set  over  them." 

I  consider  this  to  be  a  fair  description  of 
the  Civil  Service  of  England.  Tour  Lord- 
ships will  attend  to  the  words  I  have  read. 
The  duties  described  are  far  from  being 
exclusively  mechanical  or  executive.  Oar 
civil  servants  are  called  upon  not  only  to 
obey,  but  to  advise  and  to  influence  the 
Ministers,  under  whom  they  serve.  Their 
experience  cannot  but  prodnce  practical 
consequences  upon  a  political  body,  which, 
though  superior  in  authority,  is  in  its  na» 
ture  fluctuating  and  transitory. 

I  shall  next  invite  your  attention  to 
the  description  given  by  the  Commissionen 
of  the  class  of  men  selected  for  these  re- 
sponsible duties,  and  the  mode  in  which  it 
is  somewhat  rashly  affirmed  that  these  da- 
ties  are  performed.  To  avoid  the  possi- 
bility of  mistake  or  of  misstatement,  I  beg 
leave  to  read  the  very  words  of  the  Com- 
missioners : — 

"  It  would  be  natural  to  expect  that  so  import- 
ant a  profession  would  attract  the  ablest  and  most 
ambitions  of  the  youth,  and  that  those  of  soperior 
qualifications  would  rapidly  rise  to  distinction. 
Such  is  by  no  means  the  case.  It  ia  for  the  un- 
ambitious, the  indolent,  and  the  incapable,  that 
the  Ciyil  Service  is  chiefly  desired.  Those  whose 
abilities  do  not  warrant  an  ezpeotation  that  they 
will  sucoeed  in  open  professions,  in  oompetition 
with  their  contemporaries!  and  those  whom  indo- 
lence of  temperament  or  physical  infirmities  unfit 
for  active  exertion,  are  placed  in  the  oivil  servioe, 
where  they  may  obtain  an  honourable  livelihood 
with  little  labour  and  no  risk.  The  eomparativa 
lightness  of  the  work,  and  the  certainty  of  provi- 
sion in  case  of  retirement,  owing  to  bodily  inca- 
pacity, furnish  strong  inducements  to  parents  and 
friends  of  sickly  youths  to  obtain  employment  in 
the  service  of  tlus  Government.  The  extent  to 
which  the  public  are  consequently  bttrthened 
wonld  hardly  be  credited." 

It  is  true  that  the  Commissioners  guard 
themselves  against  the  supposition  that 
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ilii^  oensnre  is  unfyerBally  applied,  but 
their  mode  of  drawing  an  exception  only 
aggraTates  the  bittemeBs  of  their  unfa- 
vourable Judgment.  They  proceed  as 
follows :— i 

*'  It  is  not  our  intention  to  suggest  that  all 
public  servants  entered  with  such  views,  but,  as 
regards  a  large  portion  of  them,  these  motives, 
more  or  less,  influenced  those  who  acted  Ibr  them 
in  the  choice  of  a  profession,  and  there  are  pro- 
bably very  few  who  have  chosen  this  line  of  life 
with  a  view^  of  raising  themselves  to  public  emi- 
nence. The  result  is,  the  public  service  suffers  in 
internal  effloieney  and  public  estimation.  It  is 
thus  we  bear  of  ofQoial  delays,  official  evasions  of 
difficulty,  and  official  indisposition  to  provo- 
ment." 

I  now  ask  whether  a  more  severe  impu- 
tation eould  possibly  have  been  made,  not 
only  against  the  class  of  civil  servants,  but 
against  the  whole  social  condition  of  this 
country.  I  call  upon  those  noble  Lords 
who  now  hold,  or  have  held  at  any  previous 
time,  high  and  responsible  ofBce,  to  say 
whether  the  words  I  have  read  convey  a 
faithful  and  just  description  of  the  civil 
service,  or  whether,  on  the  contrary,  they 
do  not  involve  in  one  sweeping  accusation 
all  successive  Governments,  the  heads  of 
the  highest  departments,  who  are  supposed 
to  abuse  their  patronage,  the  civil  servants 
themselves,  who  are  represented  as  incapa- 
ble of  disoharffing  their  duties,  and  even 
the  parents  or  those  civil  servants,  who 
speculate  on  their  infirmities.  Is  it  true 
that  these  gentlemen  are  principally  the 
unambitious,  the  indolent,  and  the  incapa- 
ble ?  Are  they  chiefly  men  whose  abilities 
do  not  warrant  an  expectation  of  success 
in  competition  with  their  contemporaries  ? 
Are  they  placed  in  the  civil  service  from 
their  indolence  of  temperament  or  their  phy- 
sical debility  ?  Is  the  livelihood  they  earn 
one  of  comparative  lightness  of  work  ?  and 
is  their  governing  motive  the  probability  of 
an  early  retired  allowance  ?  I  deny  each 
of  these  allegations.  It  is  now  more  than 
a  quarter  of  a  century  since  I  first  entered 
official  life,  I  have  passed  through  many 
pf  the  important  offices  of  the  State,  and, 
as  a  witness,  I  most  solemnly  assure  your 
Lordships  that  I  have  seen  nothing  among 
the  gentlemen  filling  the  executive  offices 
In  the  publio  service  which  in  any  respect 
Justifies  these  sweeping  denunciations. 
Let  us  consider  this  imputation,  which, 
if  true,  would  imply  the  lowest  and  roost 
-sordid  conduct.  Is  it  to  be  credited  that 
ft  is  young  men  in  infirm  health  who  accent 
office  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  an  early 
allowance,  and  who  thus  contemptibly  en- 


deavour to  make  a  profit  of  their  Incapaci- 
ties and  infirmities  f     Not  only  is  this  as- 
sertion utterly  unfounded,  but  it  could  not, 
by  possibility,  be  true.     The  completion  of 
ten  years*  service  is  the  preliminary  condi- 
tion, without  which  no  retired  allowanee  can 
be  granted,  and  which  is  then  granted  only 
after  a  ten  years'  contribution  to  the  super- 
annuation fund.     During  my  official  life 
I  have  known  very  many  public  servants, 
but  have  not  yet  found  one  coming  un- 
der the  description  of  the  Commissioners. 
But   I   have  met  with  cases  of  a  very 
opposite  kind,  apd  I  have  seen  men  of  this 
stigmatised  class  perishing  by  inches  from  * 
their    energetic    aevotion    to  the    public 
service.     I  have  witnessed,  for  example, 
the  case  of  a  gentleman,  now  no  more 
(the  hon.   Colonel  James  Stuart),  a  near 
relative  of  a  Member  of  your  Lordships' 
House  (tbe  Earl  of  Galloway),     After  a 
distinguished  military  career  in  the  Penia- 
sula,  Colonel  Stuart  was  selected  by  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  to  fill,  in  succession, 
civil  offices  of  high  responsibility  and  great 
labour.     He  served  in  the  Stamp  Office, 
in  the  Customs,  and,  finally,  as  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury.     It  was  in  the 
latter  department  that  I  had  the  fullest 
opportunity  of    witnessing   his   able   and 
most  conscientious  eze/tions.     Enfeebled 
in  health,  his  strength  decaying  daily,  be 
never  neglected  a  duty,  or  performed  a 
duty  with  carelessness.     He  sunk  under 
the  weight  of  his  official  labours,  and  he 
fell  as  truly  in  the  service  of  his  country 
as  if  he  had  perished  on  the  field  of  Wa- 
terloo.    Again  let  me  take  the  case  of  my 
valued   friend   Sir  Alexander   Spearman, 
His    brilliant    abilities    and    unexampled 
energy  were    devoted    to    the    laborious 
duties    in   which    he    succeeded    Colonel 
Stuart.     Promoted  by  a  Government  with 
whom  he  had  no  political  connection,  se- 
lected for  his   personal   merits  only,  hi9 
constitution  gave  way.     His  life  was  de- 
spaired of;    he  was   only  saved   bv  the 
combination  of  great  professional  skill  and 
his  own  courage  ana  patience.     He  ob- 
tained his  retired  allowance  and  a  well- 
merited  honorary  distinction  ;  his  case  wa9 
brought  specially  under  the  notice  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  his  services  were 
universally  acknowledged.     But  was  this 
all  ?   By  no  means.    Sir  Alexander  Spear«- 
man  had  well  earned  his  retirement ;  but 
did  he,  on  restoration  to  health,  seek  inac- 
tively to  enjoy  the  income  so  honourably 
earned !     On  the  contrary,  he  felt  what 
was  due  to  his  country.    When  restored  to 
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bealth,  he  reionied  to  thai  coantrj's  ser- 1  Berruit,  whose  hand  had  traced  eyery  sen- 
fioe,  and  is  once  more,  I  rejoice  to  think,  tonce,  was  left  without  public  honour  and 
a  osefnl  and  energetic  public  serrant,  and  ,  estimation,  and  jet,  at  the  same  moment, 
this  too  (be  it  obsenred)  without  any  ang-  '•  was,  bj  a  capricious  public,  held  responsi- 
mentation  of  his  former  emoluments.   Tourjble  and  attacked  as  the  author  of  every 


Lordships  will  permit  me  to  give  yon  another 
honourable  instance  of  the  same  public 
spirit.  The  late  Mr.  Richmond  had  risen 
from  the  executiTO  departments  of  the  Cus- 


unpopular  scheme  of  policy  which  pro- 
ceeded firom  his  department.  I  allude 
more  especially  to  the  case  of  that  emi- 
nent man.  Sir  James  Stephen.     His  ex- 


toms  to  the  office  of  Commissioner.  He  had '  ample   affords  in  itself  an  abundant  re- 


aeoomplished  the  period  which  entitled  him 
to  a  retirement  on  full  pay;  his  serrices, 
as  well  as  his  age,  would  haTC  warranted 
him  in  claiming  an  honourable  retreat. 
So  far,  howoTor,  from  doing  so,  he  con- 
tinued strennondy  to  fulfil  his  laborious 
and  responsible  duties,  and  he  may  thus  be 
considered  to  have  given  to  England  many 
years  of  gratmtous  senrice.  I  might  con- 
tinue these  examples — ^the  same  in  kind — 
if  not  of  the  same  surpassing  excellence, 
hut  I  feel  that  I  have  said  enough  to  prove 
that  indolence,  incapacity,  and  self-interest 
are  not  the  characteristics  of  the  civil 
servants  of  the  Crown. 


fnUtion  of  the  statement  of  the  Commis- 
sioners that  lightness  of  work  is  one  of  the 
attractions  of  the  Civil  Service,  and  want 
of  capacity  its  qualification.  To  those  who, 
like  mysdf,  have  had  the  opportunity  of 
witnessing  the  unflinching  labour,  as  well  as 
the  high  abilities,  of  the  distinguished  man 
I  have  just  named,  the  supposition  of  light- 
ness of  labour  in  public  life  is  as  ludicrous 
as  the  supposed  incapacity  of  public  offi- 
cers. 

Though  the  cases  which  I  have  stated 
cannot  in  fairness  be  taken  as  exponents 
of  the  16,000  officers  referred  to  in  the 
Report,  they  serve  as  examples  to  show 


Bearing  these  examples  in  mind,  I  must  the  spirit  which  exists  in  our  Civil  Ser- 


again  appeal  to  those  who  are,  as  well  as 
those  who  have  been,  in  office,  to  reply  to 
the  general  impeachment  of  a  class  of  per- 
sons whose  merito  they  must  have  learned  by 
experience  how  to  appreciate.   The  position 
of  the  civil  servants  b  in  many  points  pe- 
culiar.   In  the  more  ostensible  departments 
of  the  State,  in  Parliamentary  life,  in  the 
Army,  Navy,  or  at  the  bar,  the  voice  of 
public  fame,  and  an  universal  recognition  of 
services,  attend  and  reward  superior  endow- 
ments.  It  is  otherwise  in  the  more  secluded 
walks  of  the  Civil  Service.  The  members  of 
that  body  may  toil,  they  may  succeed  ;  but, 
poorly  requited,  their  worth  is  frequently 
unknown,  their  senrices  are  too  often  unac- 
knowledged.    A  French  writer  has  said, 
"  It  is  the  brazen  wheel  which  turns  the 
golden  hand."     I  object  to  this  epigram- 
matic description,  so  far  as  the  apportion- 
ment of  the  metels — an  apportionment  which 
I  have  sometimes  seen  reversed ;  but,  how- 
ever that  may  be,  the  world  is  apt  to  for- 
get the  efficient  machinery,  in  looking  only 
at  the  dial  plate.     The  injustice  of  the  sys- 
tem goes  nirther  than  mere  forgetfulness. 
The  world  is  not  only,  in  such  cases,  fre- 
quently insensible,  but  it  is  too  often  unjust 
likewise.     In  years  which  are  passed  away, 
I  myself  have  heard  despatehes  quoted  with 
admiration,  described  as  unrivalled  State 
papers,   the   whole   merit   of   which   was 
ascribed  to  the  Minister  whose  name  they 
bore,   whilst  at  the  same  time  the  civil 
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vice,   and   the  men  it  has  produced  ;  I 
consider  that   service  an  honour  to  the 
country  to  which  it  belongs,  and  deserv- 
ing of  the  favour  and  confidence  of  the 
Crown  under  which  it   acts.     I   respect- 
fully warn  jour  Lordships  that  jou  cannot 
permit  the  Civil  Service  to  be  disorganised 
without  risking  the  disorganisation  of  the 
country  itself.     I  state  this  unreservedly, 
and  challenge  all  contradiction.     I  con- 
sider the  Report  to  be  a  violent  attack  on 
meritorious  persons,  who  are  held  up  as 
undeserving  of  public  confidence  and  re- 
spect.    So    erroneous  and   inaccurate   a 
statement  cannot  surely  form  a  sufficient 
basis  to  justify  a  change  of  system;  still 
less  can  it  justify  the  Government  in  adopt- 
ing the  extraordinary  changes  recommend- 
ed by  the  Commissioners.     Their  recom- 
mendation is  founded  upon  a  mistrust  of 
all  the  statesmen  who  ai*e  at  present,  or 
who  have  been,  in  the  service  of  the  Crown. 
If  this  were  just,  surely  the  reform  ought 
not  to  be  confined  to  the  clerks,  but  should 
extend  to  the  higher,  from  the  more  subordi- 
nate, officers  of  the  State.     If  the  heads  of 
departments  were  so  unworthy  of  trust  as 
to  be  careless  in  discriminating  between  the 
meritorious   and    the  unworthy,   between 
the  efficient  and  the  incapable,  Parliament 
would  certainly  be  bound   to  enforce   a 
reform ;  but  the  House  would  do  well  to 
consider  whether,  even  on  that  supposition, 
the  change  suggested  would  be  effectual. 
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What  was  'that  change  ?  It  was  no  less 
than  the  institution  of  a  Central  Board 
of  Examiners,  of  whom  jour  Lordships 
are  told  nothing,  excepting  that  its  Presi- 
dent is  to  he  of  Privy  Councillor's  rank. 
My  first  objection  is,  that  this  Minos, 
^acns,  and  Rhadamanthus  tribunal,  would 
practically  become  irresponsible  ;  in  ac- 
cepting or  in  rejecting,  they  must  neces- 
sarily exercise  an  unrestrained  discretion, 
for  which  it  would  be  nearly  impossible  to 
call  them  to  account.  Now,  I  contend 
further,  that  this  mere  examination,  even 
though  accompanied  by  written  certificates 
of  character,  age,  and  health,  however  it 
might  afford  some  means  of  ascertaining 
the  amount  of  a  candidate's  acquirements 
at  a  given  time,  would  not  constitute  any 
real  test  of  that  candidate's  capacity  for 
the  public  service,  of  his  industry,  obedi- 
ence to  discipline,  discretion,  or  moral 
character.  Yet  these  are  the  qualifications 
indispensably  required  in  our  public  de- 
partments. If  I  am  told  that  this  ob- 
jection is  inconsistent  with  the  legisla- 
tion of  last  year,  respecting  admissions  to 
the  East  Indian  service,  and  is  incon- 
sistent with  the  principle  which  I  then 
avowed,  my  answer  is  immediate,  and,  as 
it  seems  to  me,  conclusive.  The  examina- 
tion of  candidates  for  Haileybury  was  only 
proposed  as  a  matriculation  for  entrance 
into  a  college.  Before  the  candidate  for  a 
writership  could  obtain  a  civil  appointment, 
a  severe  course  of  study,  continued  for 
two  or  three  years,  was  required  as 
his  necessary  qualification.  This  distin- 
guishes the  two  cases.  In  an  examination 
like  that  now  proposed  I  have  no  doubt 
that  students,  "  ingeniously  examined," 
might  frequently  succeed,  in  preference  to 
competitors  infinitely  their  superiors.  It 
might  be  very  possible  that  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  and  Lord  Melbourne  should 
have  found  candidates,  who,  on  mere  exa- 
mination, were  apparently  as  well  qualified 
for  the  office  of  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  as  my  friend  Sir  Alexander 
Spearman,  or  the  lamented  Colonel  Stuart ; 
but  I  much  doubt  whether  equally  efficient 
public  servants  could  have  been  obtained 
otherwise  than  by  personal  knowledge  and 
moral  discrimination.  I  should  feel  it  rash 
to  trust  to  the  result  of  a  formal  examination 
in  filling  up  any  office  which  might  be 
within  my  gift.  Even  if  it  could  be  said, 
that  the  heads  of  departraefats  were  not 
to  be  morally  trusted  in  the  selection  of 
their  own  clerks,  it  should  be  remembered 
that  they  must  ever  be  the  persons  prima- 


rily interested  in  securing  the  best  instru- 
ments for  performing  their  own  duties.  In 
this  particular  case  their  interest  is  iden- 
tified with  that  of  the  public.  In  a  con- 
versation I  lately  had  with  Mr.  Panizzi  of 
the  British  Museum,  that  gentlemaq,  who 
possesses  great  experience  and  is  a  high 
authority  on  such  a  subject,  assured  me 
that,  if  in  the  choice  of  his  assistants, 
vacancies  were  filled  up  according  to  the 
results  of  a  mere  examination,  though  he 
might  obtain  men  who  had  answered  the 
greatest  number  of  difficult  questions,  and 
had  perhaps  displayed  the  deepest  erudi- 
tion, yet  they  would  not  be  found  the  most 
competent  for  the  duties  of  the  library. 
I  am  far  from  meaning  to  deny  that,  under 
certain  conditions,  examinations  may  be 
useful.  It  is  against  the  proposed  system 
that  I  protest.  It  is  proposed  to  apply 
this  test  not  only  to  first  appointments, 
but  to  promotions  on  vacancies.  This  ren- 
ders the  proposal  still  more  objectionable  ; 
for  how  could  a  clerk's  claim  for  promotion 
be  decided  on  except  by  those  who  had 
experience  of  his  conduct  whilst  in  office. 
The  step  proposed  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant which  your  Lordships  have  ever 
been  called  upon  to  sanction.  It  is  in 
fact  a  transfer  of  the  whole  patronage  of 
the  Crown  to  three  irresponsible  gentlemen^ 
who  can  practically  know  but  little  of  the 
peculiar  business  and  duties  of  many  of 
the  public  departments.  I  should  be 
ashamed  of  myself  indeed,  were  I  to  un- 
dervalue an  enlarged  course  of  study ;  but 
I  confess  I  am  somewhat  alarmed  when  I 
find  classical  literature,  mathematics,  and 
their  practical  application  to  natural  science^ 
political  economy,  law,  moral  philosophy, 
modern  languages,  modem  history,  and  in- 
ternational law  included  in  these  examina- 
tions. Some  whimsical  results  might  pos- 
sibly ensue.  I  shall  illustrate  this  by  a 
reference  to  one  subject  only.  It  may, 
perhaps,  be  suspected  that  the  examina- 
tions on  political  economy  might  bear  a 
certain  analogy  to  the  opinions  of  suc- 
cessive Governments.  Supposing  younr 
clerks  to  be  admitted  into  the  Boara 
of  Trade  under  the  auspices  of  Protec- 
tionist Ministers,  if  any  such,  indeed,  are 
now  to  be  found,  what  able  papers  would 
be  produced  before  the  examiners  in  defence 
of  sliding  scales,  discriminating  duties,  and 
the  old  colonial  system.  On  the  contrary, 
if  free  trade  is  to  remain  in  the  ascendant, 
would  not  the  examination  papers  inevitably 
furnish  an  equally  able  defence  of  the  doc- 
trines of  freedom  of  exchange  and  of  the 
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most  unfaitered  eommereial  intercoarse 
between  nations  ?  Would  it  be  possible 
under  soeh  %  Bjsteni  to  preserre  anything 
like  a  steadj  oontinuity  in  the  public 
ienriee. 

Can  the  Qovernment  furnish  any  pre- 
cedent for  the  Bjstem  which  their  Com- 
missionera  recommended  ?  I  believe  that 
the  only  country  in  Europe  which  has 
adopted  a  similar  plan  is  Prussia.  I  should 
like  to  know  from  Her  Majesty's  Qotem- 
ment  whether  they  can  produce  any  report 
from  the  British  Minister  at  Berlin,  or  from 
our  consular  agents  at  Memel,  to  proTo  that 
the  system  has  been  successful.  What  if 
we  should  be  told,  on  the  contrary,  that  it 
had  led  to  an  intolerable  bureaucracy,  in- 
consistent with  the  public  interests  and 
counteracting  the  ends  for  which  it  was 
instituted  ? 

But  I  must  in  candour  admit  that  there  is 
another  precedent,  and  that  a  precedent  com* 
ing  from  a  great,  if  not  a  flourishing  empire. 
The  wise  men  came  fh)m  the  East,  and  it 
may  be  thought  by  the  Cotamissionefs  that 
wisdom  comes  from  the  same  point  of  the 
compass.  The  only  precedent  which  ex- 
actly applies  is  that  of  the  empire  of  China. 
On  this  authority  the  Commissioners  may 
rely,  and  I  will  not  deprire  them  of  its 
anthority.  I  do  not,  howeTcfi  feel  rery 
certain  that  the  present  internal  condition 
of  the  flowery  empire  i6  such  as  to  jnstify 
na  in  placing  an  unlimited  reliance  on  the 
triumphs  of  its  internal  administration.  I 
doubt  whether  the  ministerial  mandarins 
have  shown  themseWes  to  be  very  pure  or 
tery  eflScient,  although  they  earn  their  red 
and  blue  buttons  and  their  peacock's  fea- 
ihef  by  an  unlimited  competition.  I  doubt 
whether  theif  system  of  government  has 
encreased  the  wealth,  secured  the  pros* 
perity  of  the  empire,  or  advanced  the  in* 
tellectual  progress  and  happiness  of  its 
people.  In  default  of  official  evidence  on 
ibis  subject,  I  beg  to  call  your  Lordships' 
attention  to  one  of  the  latest,  and,  I  be- 
lieve. One  of  the  mdst  authentic  descrip- 
tions given  of  the  system  of  examinations 
for  official  appointments  as  now  practised 
in  the  celestial  empire,  being  the  only  part 
of  the  world  In  which  the  recommendations 
of  Sir  C.  Trevdyan  and  Sir  Stofford  North- 
cotc  have  been  consistently  adopted.  The 
anthef  whdia  t  am  about  to  quote  is  Mr. 
Medbnrat,  k  gentleman  employed  for  some 
years  under  the  London  Missionary  So* 
6iety.    This  author  states  that-^ 

"  One  half  of  the  male  popuUtion  are  able  to 
read,  and  thla  ptevmlenee  of  learning  is  aseritiable 
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to  the  general  examinationa,  none  being  adndited 
to  ofBee  bat  tbow  who  hare  paaaed  the  ordeal ; 
the  deereee  granted  are  four : — Ist,  those  of  oul- 
tirated  talent :  Snd,  elevated  personi;  3rd,  ad- 
vanced seholars ;  4th,  the  forest  of  pencils,  or 
National  Institute.  The  first  of  these  la  oon« 
ferred  in  a  oountr/  town ;  the  second,  in  the  pro- 
vincial cities;  the  third, in  the  capital;  and  the 
fourth,  in  the  Emperor's  palace/' 

Such  is  the  literary  hierarchy  of  China ; 

and  Mr.  Medhurst  proceeds  to  describe  its 

effects : — 

"In  each  of  the  1,518  districts  1,000  persons 
try  their  skill ;  two  per  oent  of  the  male  adults 
take  part  in  these  examinations,  in  the  course  of 
which  essays,  odes,  Ac.,  are  called  for,  and  the 
tticcessfnl  obtain  what  is  called  a  name  in  the 
Tillage.  They  are  then  eiamined  before  the  Cban- 
.eellor  ibr  their  first  degree,  being  searched  on 
entering  the  town-hall,  to  present  the  carrying  in 
of  books  or  papers.  Themes  are  again  given  out 
in  prose  or  poetry,  the  Chancellor  selecting  the 
best.  On  obtaining  the  first  degree,  the  graduate 
is  exempted  from  corporal  punishment,  and  oan 
only  be  iu  future  chastised  by  the  Chanoellor  him- 
self." 

I  know  not  whether  the  Commissioners 
propose  to  reserve  analogous  functions  for 
my  noble  Friend  on  the  woolsaek.  The 
exemption  from  vulgar  punishment,  and 
the  prudence  whicb  substitutes  the  Chinese 
Court  of  Chancery  as  the  greatest  of  all 
inflictions,  is  applied  to  tbe  first  degree  of 
students,  for  the  successfol  graduates  are 
not  as  yet  admitted  to  official  honours. 
For  the  second  degree  there  are  examina- 
tions bold  every  three  years,  at  wbicb  there 
are  generally  10,000  candidates  for  the 
rank  of  "  elevated  men ;"  such  is  tbe 
anxiety  felt  in  mounting  what  is  called 
another  step  of  the  "cloudy  ladder." 
This  title  would  appear  to  be  well  given  to 
the  Chinese  system  of  examination : — 

*'The  'literary  arena'  is  now  prorlded  with 
sereral  thousand  small  cells,  into  which  the  com* 
petitors  are  introduced  guarded  by  soldiers^  to 
proTent  collusion  or  communication/' 

In  many  respects,  it  will  be  seen  that  thia 
plan  resembles  that  of  Sir  C.  Trevelyan 
in  its  itinerant  examiners,  and  in  ita 
rural  and  provincial  examinations  ;  for  the 
British  Privy  Councillor  and  his  eolleaguea 
are  intended  to  have  a  staff  of  sub-exami<* 
ners  visiting  the  country,  as  well  as  the 
town.  The  tests  of  merit  are  likewise  still 
of  a  literary  character.  Mr.  Medhurst 
continues : — 

"Themes  in  pneeiaed  poetical  efliiaioni  are 
aiain  required;  and  twelve  elevated  men  are 
chosen  out  of  10,000  competitors.  Splendid  ap- 
parel is  prorided  for  them :  to-day  they  are  dwells 
ing  in  an  hutnble  cottage,  to-morroW  in  palaces, 
riding  in  sedans,  or  on  horsebaok." 

Sir  0.  Trevelyan *s  rewards  are  moro  prac- 
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ticAl-^the  fenocessful  oandidatds  are  placed 
in  Whitehall  or  Downing  Street  !-^ 

"  For  the  third  degree,  10,000  candidates  enter 
the  listf ;  <m  attaining  which  thej  become  eligible 
to  ofliM,  and  are  genmUy  appointed/' 

h  it  very  possible  to  realise  the  intro- 
daction  of  such  a  system  in  England? 
Can  We  easily  fancy  10,000  persons  pre- 
senting themselves  before  air  C. .  Tre- 
yeljan  and  his  colleague  for  examination 
at  Birmingham,  or  at  LiYerpool?  Mr. 
Medhnrst  next  proceeds  to  describe  the 
attainment  of  the  fourth  degree:— 

"  The  300  advanced  scholarB  enter  the  court  of 
the  Forest  of  PencilB ;  they  comnose  essays  on 
gi?en  thetQCB ;  they  are  oonsidered  the  cream  of 
the  eottntry,  and  are  generally  appointed  to  the 
Ugheel  ofiSieee.  The  cluef  exoellenoe  of  the  eseayi 
coniiita  in  the  number  of  quotations,  and  the 
further  they  go  back  for  recondite  and  unusual 
expressions  the  better.  The  candidates  are  de- 
prired  of  every  scrap  of  writing,  and  are  expected 
to  dairy  their  librsryi  to  oae  their  own  phrase,  in 
their  itomaoha," 

I  toir  pray  your  Lordships'  attention  to 
the  results  of  this  elaborate  Chinese  sys- 
tem. Though  Mr.  Medhurst  praises  it,  he 
admits  that,  to  a  certain  extent  at  least,  it 
is  a  delusion.  I  should  suspect  that  it 
merited  the  coarse  title  of  an  official  hum- 
bag,  which  I  may  be  permitted  to  apply  to 
the  Chinese  system-^not  extending  it  be- 
yond that  limit,  from  the  respect  which  is 
doe  to  the  authority  of  the  British  Com* 
missioners.  Mr.  Medhurst's  words  are  as 
follows  !^- 

"  The  disadvantage  of  the  system  Is  the  con- 
traeted  range  of  their  literature  t  t^  pertinacious 
attaehmont  to  tlie  ancients,  without  fostering 
genius  or  Inyention ;  Naturoi  with  all  her  stores, 
continues  unexplored ;  the  results  of  the  induc- 
tive philosophy  are  neglected  and  unattended  to ; 
the  human  mind  ii  fettered,  and  no  advancement 
is  made  in  soisnee." 

Such  are  the  effects  of  a  system  which 
comes  recommended  to  us  as  the  greatest 
incentive  to  an  improved  education.  Fur- 
ther evils  are,  however,  superadded;  we 
have  seen  that  solitary  confinement  in  se- 
parate cells,  and  the  interposition  of  the 
military  and  the  police,  are  resorted  to,  in 
order  to  check  ft*aud.  All  this  carefulness, 
Mr.  Medhurst  informs  ns,  is  insufficient 
and  unsuccessful.  "  Another  disadvan- 
tage is/'  he  observes, 

"  That,  notwithstanding  the  laws,  and  vigi- 
lance of  the  magistrates,  ways  and  means  are 
discovered  frequently  of  bribing  the  police,  and 
of  isdneing  some  oandidates,  more  desirous  of 
prsesnt  advantage  than  of  fbture  fhme,  to  com- 
pose essay i  for  their  companions. " 

I  hate  dwelt  upon  this  Chinese  precedent. 


I  because  it  is  the  only  one  in  point ;  but  I 
apologise  to  your  Lordships  for  the  length 
to  which  it  has  led  me. 

In  conclusion,  I  must  ask,  is  there  any 
one  among  your  Lordships  who  has  had 
experience  in  the  public  service,  who  is 
disposed  to  acquiesce  in  the  wide-spread 
stigma  cast  by  this  Report  on  the  civil  ser- 
vnnts  of  the  Crown — those  men  on  whose 
exertion  and  knowledge  you  have  relied  in 
times  past — those  on  whom  you  must  be 
obliged  to  rely  to-morrow?  Will  the  First 
Lord  of  the  Treasury  below  me,  or  will  my 
noble  Friend  opposite  (the  Earl  of  Derby), 
assert,  that  this  Aeport  gives  a  just  descrip- 
tion of  our  public  servants  ?  Or  can  any 
Member,  either  of  this  or  of  the  other  House 
of  Parliament,  deny  that  this  Report  is  a 
perversion  and  exaggeration  of  facts  ?  I  ap- 
peal more  particularly  to  the  noble  Earl  at 
the  head  of  the  Government,  because  he  has 
been  placed  as  chief  of  the  Colonial  and  the 
Foreign  Offices,  and  now  of  the  Treasury. 
I  appeal  to  the  noble  Lords  opposite,  and 
more  especially  to  such  as -have  had  large 
experience  in  public  departments,  to  decide 
whether  the  statements  in  the  Report  are 
accurate  or  the  reverse.  I  call  upon  them 
as  my  witnesses,  and  feel  certain  what 
must  be  their  reply.  Do  not,  then,  let  this 
Report  go  forth  uncontradicted ;  not  merely 
because  it  is  an  attack  upon  the  gentlemen 
of  the  Civil  Service  of  England,  but  because 
it  is  an  attack,  also,  upon  the  social  state 
of  our  country  with  which  that  Civil  Service 
is  connected,  and  of  which,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, it  may  be  considered  as  the  represen- 
tative. It  should  be  remembered,  that 
these  charges  have  not  been  brought  for- 
ward on  the  sudden,  or  in  the  heat  of  de- 
bate; they  are  the  result  of  an  official 
inquiry  of  four  years,  they  are  made  by 
gentlemen  sitting  calmly  in  their  arm- 
chairs, and  being  themselves  members  of 
the  service  which  they  thus  publicly  de- 
nounce. My  conviction  is,  that  the  state- 
ments in  this  Report  are  unjust,  and  that, 
even  if  just  in  some  few  exceptional  cases, 
these  are  wholly  insufficient  to  serve  as  a 
basis  for  our  legislation.  I  rely  upon  the 
justice  and  impartiality  of  the  public;  I 
rely  upon  the  regard  for  the  public  inte- 
rests which  distinguishes  Members  both  of 
this  and  the  other  House  of  Parliament, 
to  protect  the  Civil  Service  against  unde- 
served imputations.  I  rely  upon  the  same 
causes  as  a  security,  if  called  upon  to  legis- 
late, against  any  legislating  upon  evidence 
taken  ex  parU,  partly  laid  before  us  and 
partly  withheld.     So   to  legislate  would 
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neither  be  expedient^  fair,  nor  just;  it 
would  be  still  more  unfortunate  when  your 
Lordships  remember  that  I  have  already 
proved  to  you  that  this  charge,  invoWing, 
as  it  does,  the  character  of  so  many  de- 
serving men,  has  been  communicated  to 
the  public,  in  an  aggravated  form,  through 
the  medium  of  a  public  journal,  on  the 
9th  of  February,  whilst  the  Report  itself 
was  not  presented  to  your  Lordships  till 
the  24th.  During  this  interval,  an  en- 
deavour has  been  made  to  prejudice  the 
public  mind  ;  during  this  interval,  the  per- 
sons aggrieved  had  no  power  of  making 
any  reply.  I  do  not  pretend  to  speak  on 
their  behalf.  I  have  had  no  communica- 
tions with  them  which  could  authorise  me 
to  do  so,  but  I  speak  on  behalf  of  the 
public,  who  have  reaped  the  benefit  of 
their  services ;  I  speak  on  behalf  of  truth 
and  justice,  and  my  sfrongest  motive  is,  a 
conviction  of  the  gratitude  due  from  your 
Lordships  and  from  England  to  the  class 
of  civil  servants  whom  the  Report  on  the 
table  has  so  crjielly  and  so  wantonly  at- 
tacked. 
Moved — 

"  That  there  be  laid  before  this  Houbo,  Copy  of 
instructions  given  to  the  Commissioners  who 
have  reported  on  the  state  of  the  Civil  Service, 
and  of  the  evidence  taken  before  them.*' 

Earl  GRANVILLE  said  that  it  was 
easy  for  him  to  give  an  answer  to  the  Mo- 
tion of  the  noble  Lord  who  had  just  re- 
sumed his  seat,  because  there  was  no  ob- 
jection on  the  part  of  the  Government  to 
lay  on  the  table  of  the  House  a  copy  of  the 
instructions  given  to  the  Commissioners, 
which  were  very  short ;  but  with  regard  to 
the  second  part  of  the  noble  Lord's  Motion, 
relating  to  the  evidence  given  before  the 
Commission,  he  had  to  inform  their  Lord* 
ships  that  none  of  it  had  been  taken  down 
in  shorthand — it  was  not  deemed  expedient 
to  do  so ;  and  this  was  the  course  usually 
taken  in  inquiries  of  this  nature.  He  re- 
collected that  on  the  first  Commission  of 
Inquiry  into  a  public  office  on  which  he 
(Earl  Granville)  sat,  he  had  the  valuable 
assistance  of  Sir  Alexander  Spearman, 
who  suggested  that  it  was  not  desirable  to 
have  a  shorthand  writer  in  the  room  while 
the  members  of  an  office  were  being  exa- 
mined, because  public  officers  would  have 
considerable  reluctance  to  express  their 
opinions  fully  with  respect  to  their  depart- 
ment when  every  word  was  taken  down 
before  their  eyes.  With  respect  to  the 
speech  of  the  noble  Lord  on  the  present 
occasion,  it  had  placed  him  (Earl  Granville) 
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in  a  singular  predicament.  Anybody  un- 
acquainted with  the  circumstances,  who 
had  entered  the  Hpuse  during  its  delivery, 
and  had  heard  the  noble  Lord's  opening 
complaint  of  want  of  information  with  re- 
spect to  the  Government  plan — though  it 
must  have  struck  their  Lordships  that  he 
afterwards  gave  a  tolerably  minute  account 
of  it — would  have  been  warranted  in  sup- 
posing that  he  (Earl  Granville)  had  called 
upon  their  Lordships  to  assent  to  the 
second,  if  not  to  the  third,  reading  of  some 
Bill.  Instead  of  that,  all  that  had  been 
done  was  to  submit  to  the  House,  by  Her 
Majesty's  commands,  and  in  fulfilment  of  a 
promise  in  Her  Majesty's  most  gracious 
Speech  from  the  Throne,  a  certain  Report 
which  had  been  made  upon  the  state  of  the 

Sublic  offices  in  general,  together  with  other 
LrCports  upon  particular  offices.  At  this 
stage  of  the  proceedings,  at  that  hour  of 
the  evening,  and  with  the  small  attendance 
of  Peers  then  present,  it  would  certainly  be 
much  more  agreeable  to  him  (Earl  Gran- 
ville) to  leave  the  noble  Lord's  speech  en- 
tirely unanswered;  but,  looking  to  the 
time  and  pains  that  the  noble  Lord  had 
obviously  expended  in  the  preparation  of 
his  statement,  and  the  eloquence,  not  un- 
mingled  with  sarcasm,  with  which  he  had 
enforced  his  views,  he  (Earl  Granville) 
thought  it  would  be  hardly  fair  were  be 
not  to  say  something  on  behalf  of  those 
who  had  certainly  in  contemplation  a  plan 
somewhat  of  the  kind  which  he  had  de- 
scribed. On  the  other  hand,  it  was  evident 
that  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  enter 
into  details.  He  was  debarred  from  stat- 
ing where  the  noble  Lord  was  right  and 
where  he  was  wrong  in  his  anticipations  as 
to  the  character  of  the  measure,  or  where 
Her  Majesty's  Government  agreed  and 
where  they  disagreed  with  the  Report; 
nor  could  he  enter  into  detaib  and  com- 
ments without  anticipating  those  explana- 
tions which  could  only  be  properly  given 
when  the  measure  should  be  laid  before 
Parliament  for  consideration.  The  noble 
Lord  had  passed  an  eloquent  eulogium  upon 
the  Civil  Service  of  the  country,  and  he 
(Earl  Granville)  was  sure  that  he  did  not 
expect  him  to  answer  that  by  heaping 
wholesale  attack  upon  them.  At  the  same 
time,  he  was  far  from  saying  that  the  Com- 
missioners, who  really  had  gone  carefully 
into  all  these  different  offices,  had,  in  a 
wanton  manner,  preferred  charges  against 
the  Civil  Service  of  the  country.  What  he 
believed  was  this — that,  from  the  mode  in 
which  the  appointments  were  made,  both 
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gentlemen  and  personB  of  a  lower  clati 
found  their  way  into  the  senrice,  and 
that  the  latter  owed  their  preferments 
not  to  any  exertions  or  merit  of  their  own. 
With  respeot,  too,  to  the  other  elass,  it 
might  he  saidC  without  disrespect  to  the 
service,  that,  of  the  class  of  gentlemen, 
under  the  present  system,  the  hest  per- 
sons in  a  family  did  not  seek  to  go  into 
the  pablic  serrice.  He  did  not  intend 
to  say  that  the  service  did  not  eventually 
turn  out  excellent  officers ;  but  he  asked 
whether,  if  a  father  with  three  or  four 
BODS  were  offered  a  Qovemment  clerkship 
for  one  of  them,  he  would  put  the  most 
sble  an<f  industrious  into  the  place,  or 
whether  he  would  not  put  in  the  one  who 
was  least  likely  to  succeed  in  open  compe- 
tition in  the  world  ?  One  of  the  great  de- 
fects of  the  present  system  was  that  there 
were  in  eyery  office  a  certain  number  of 
men  who  did  rery  little,  while  another  por- 
tion, who  were  the  "  willing  horses,"  took 
the  whole  work  on  themselves.  He  knew 
this  was  the  case  with  Sir  S.  Northcote 
himself,  who,  by  the  excess  of  work  that 
he  took  upon  himself  in  a  public  office, 
almost  brought  himself  to  the  brink  of  the 
grave.  This  state  of  things  was  produc- 
tive of  practical  injustice ;  for  while  the 
man  who  conteuted  himself  with  attending 
daring  office  hours,  and  took  little  of  the 
intellectual  labour,  was  perhaps  overpaid, 
the  hard-working  and  intellectual  man  was 
paid  too  little  for  the  services  which  he 
rendered,  for  which,  indeed,  he  received  a 
remuneration  less  than  he  would  get  if  he 
went  into  a  private  merchant's  office,  cer- 
tainly into  the  office  of  a  public  company. 
He  could  not  rate  his  own  personal  experi- 
ence as  anything,  but  still  he  could  not 
help  remarking  one  fact,  which  he  would 
illustrate  by  reference  to  a  particular  office. 
The  Board  of  Trade,  where  he  was  for  a 
little  time,  was,  he  believed,  one  of  the 
offices  which  had  most  secured  the  good- 
will of  the  public ;  and  it  was  the  fact  that 
nearly  all  the  gentlemen  in  that  office 
who  had  become  famous  in  the  country, 
from  Mr.  Deacon  Hume  downwards,  had 
been  gentlemen  not  brought  up  in  the 
Civil  Service.  Now,  he  must  say,  that 
there  was  evidently  something  quite  wrong 
in  this.  He  quite  agreed  with  what 
was  said  by  a  noble  and  learned  Lord 
(Lord  Brougham)  on  a  former  night,  that 
it  was  the  head  of  an  office  who  should  be 
responsible  for  the  clerks  employed  under 
him.  But  this  was  not  the  case  now. 
The  noble  Lord  (Lord  Monteagle),  having 
been  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  ought 


to  be  aware  of  this.  The  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
selection  of  the  clerks  in  his  office,  though 
he  had  the  sole  management  of  them ;  and 
the  noble  Marquess  who  sat  near  him  (the 
Marquess  of  Clanricarde),  who  had  been 
Postmaster  General,  knew  that  the  Post- 
master General,  though  in  the  same  posi- 
tion, had  nothing  to  do  with  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  large  portion  of  the  clerks  under 
his  direction.  The  establishment  of  a  sys- 
tem of  previous  examination  would  not  ne- 
cessarily denude  the  heads  of  office  from 
responsibility.  It  would  be  the  duty  of 
the  Government  Board  to  examine  into, 
and  sift  the  qualifications,  character,  &c., 
of  the  candidates  for  admission  ;  and  after- 
wards the  responsibility  should  rest  on  the 
chiefs  of  offices,  of  promoting  deserving  in- 
dividuals from  office  to  office.  He  thought 
it  was  most  essential  that  responsibility 
should  lie,  to  the  greatest  possible  degree, 
on  the  head  of  the  office.  He  thought, 
too,  that  it  would  be  quite  wrong  that  the 
chief  of  an  office  should  not  have  the  power 
of  looking  elsewhere  than  to  those  admitted 
by  competition  when  the  public  necessities 
required  it.  By  these  means  the  heads  of 
offices  would  have  a  larger  field  from  which 
to  make  selections  for  special  offices  than 
they  possessed  at  present.  The  objections 
urged  against  the  Civil  Service  generally 
could  hardly  be  said  to  apply  to  the  Fo- 
reign Office.  During  the  time  he  held 
the  post  of  Under  Secretary  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  some  years  ago,  he  had  an  op- 
portunity of  becoming  acquainted  with  the 
singular  ability,  devotion,  and  industry  of 
the  clerks  employed  in  that  department; 
and  he  could  hardly  express,  in  terms  suffi- 
ciently strong,  his  gratitude  to  those  filling 
the  more  important  posts  for  the  assistance 
he  later  derived  from  them.  It  must  be 
recollected,  however,  that  the  Foreign 
Office  was  peculiar  in  its  business  anJ 
constitution.  The  mere  copying  in  that 
office  was  labour  of  an  intellectual  cha- 
racter. Generally  speaking,  some  of  the 
ablest  men  in  the  State  were  appointed 
Secretaries  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
and  much  of  the  efficiency  of  that  depart- 
ment was  owing  to  the  exertions  of  Mr. 
Canning  and  Lord  Palmerston.  He  could 
not  help,  in  connection  with  that  sub- 
ject, noticing  a  slight  inconsistency  be- 
tween the  conduct  and  the  arguments 
of  his  noble  Friend  (Lord  Monteagle). 
When  he  was  at  the  Foreign  Office,  he 
inquired  which  of  the  junior  clerks  had 
most  distinguished  himself,  and  proved 
hifl  fitness  (or  a  higher  rank,  and  a  son 
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of  his  noble  Friend  wae  pointed  out  to 
him  in  reply.  Now*  the  ooorse  which 
the  noble  Lord  hod  tftken  with  respect  to 
his  own  son  i^as  an  indirect  testimony  in 
fatour  of  the  system  of  previous  ezami* 
nation.  When  the  noble  Lord  was  offered 
A  clerkship  for  his  son,  instead  of  putting 
him  in  the  office  directly,  he  asked  permis- 
sion for  him  to  remain  at  Cambridge  some 
time  longer,  in  order  that  he  might  finish 
his  studies  and  go  through  the  necessary 
examinations  with  the  view  of  better  fit* 
ting  him  for  the  discharge  of  his  duties  in 
the  Foreign  Office.  He  thought,  howerer, 
that  this  was  scarcely  consistent  with  the 
conduct  of  his  noble  Friend,  in  trying  to 
throw  discredit  on  a  scheme  for  the  esta- 
blishment of  a  public  examination  as  a  test 
for  merit  in  Gorernment  appointments, 
before  it  was  fairly  hatched  and  given  to 
the  public  view.  He  could  not  help  think- 
ing, too,  that  his  noble  Friend  was  now 
acting  a  little  inconsistently  with  the  vote 
which  he  gave  last  year  for  throwing  open 
the  Indian  Oivil  Service  to  examination. 
Bis  noble  Friend's  authority  was,  no  doubt, 
very  great  \  but  had  he  (Earl  Granville) 
not  been  able  to  find  a  single  authority  in 
his  favour  amongst  the  permanent  oivil 
servants  of  the  Crown  he  should  not  feel 
disheartened  on  that  account,  when  he 
recollected  how  long  the  most  eminent 
lawyers,  with  but  few  exceptions,  had  op- 
posed all  improvements  in  legal  education. 
If  the  whole  Civil  Service  disapproved  the 
proposed  change^  it  would  not  be  conclu- 
sive against  its  expediency.  The  reverse, 
however,  was  the  facti  Sir  James  Stephen, 
one  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  civil  servants 
of  the  Crown,  was  an  ardent  supporter  of 
the  Government  scheme.  Mr.  John  Wood, 
the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Excise,  was 
another.  This  gentleman  was  no  light 
authority ;  he  passed  part  of  his  life  in  a 
mercantile  house ;  he  then  became  one  of 
the  most  respected  Members  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  was  now  one  of  the  most 
able  civil  servants  of  the  Crown.  Not  only 
had  Mr.  Wood  stated  his  opinion  in  favour 
of  the  Government  scheme  as  a  means  of 
securing  efficiency,  but  he  said  that,  look- 
ing  at  the  matter  in  a  moral  point  of  view, 
the  advantages  of  taking  away  patronage 
were  inealcdable.  Mr.  John  Mill,  of  the 
India  Hoiisei  who  was  not  only  a  great 
'^^       »-•-  •  wHtefi  but  one  of  the  most 

ktora  of  the  day,  cordially 

-4^  tetroduction  of  examina- 

Ition.     He  (Gari  Gran- 

the  other  day  by  being 

^  one  of  the  greatest 


organisers  and  improvers  of  departmentSi 
was  opposed  to  it.  He  sent  a  message 
asking  what  was  the  fact  |  and  Mr.  An- 
derson's reply  was,  that  until  he  saw  the 
Government  surrender  its  patronage  he 
would  not  believe  that  it  would  do  so,  bat 
that  if  competition  and  examinations  were 
possible,  of  which  he  was  not  a  judge,  ha 
thought  they  would  confer  the  greatest 
advantage  on  the  Civil  Service.  On  the 
question  of  examinations  he  would  not 
trouble  the  House  at  any  length.  Mr. 
Jowett,  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford,  had 
given  very  decided  evidenoe  as  to  the  po8« 
sibility  of  conducting  the  examinations  of 
a  great  number  of  men  in  a  perfectly  fair 
way ;  and  the  examiners  of  the  Universt* 
ties  of  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  London* 
together  with  the  inspectors,  of  national 
schools,  all  agreed  that  there  was  little 
difficulty  in  conducting  examinations  with 
perfect  fairness  and  success,  although,  of 
course,  the  manner  in  which  it  was  to  be 
done  was  a  matter  which  required  to  be 
carefully  considered.  He  could  not  help 
feeling,  too,  that  he  was  now  speaking  sea- 
tlments  entirely  in  accordance  with  those 
of  a  gentleman  sitting  near  him,  to  whom 
he  could  not  more  particularly  allude  with- 
out being  gnilty  of  a  breach  of  order, 
but  a  gentleman  whom  their  Lordships 
must  all  admire  for  his  admirable  pronun* 
elation  of  Norman  French,  for  his  eourtesj 
in  that  House,  and  for  his  valuable  public 
services  (Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre,  the  clerk  as- 
sistant). There  was  no  doubt  of  his  perfeot 
competence  to  form  an  opinion  on  this 
subject,  and,  though  the  forms  of  the 
House  forbade  him  to  testify  it  by  sayiug 
"hear"  or  "no,"  he  (Earl  Granville)  had 
no  doubt  that  it  was  in  complete  accor- 
dance with  what  he  was  then  stating.  Sir 
Thomas  Freemantle,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Customs,  had  also  no  doubt 
that  examination,  if  it  could  be  carried  ont, 
would  add  greatly  to  the  efficiency  of  the 
public  service.  His  opinion,  however,  was 
not  entirely  in  accordance  with  that  of  him* 
self  (Earl  Granville),  for  he  thought — and 
the  idea  was  not  unnatural  in  a  gentleman 
who  had  filled  the  office  of  patronage  se- 
cretary—that, if  the  Government  scheme 
were  carried  out,  there  would  be  a  diffl* 
culty  in  managing  the  House  of  Commons. 
He  (Bart  Granville)  was  not  indeed  sanguine 
as  to  get  the  concurrence  of  *' patronage 
secretaries;"  he  even  doubted  that  of  his 
noble  Friend  near  him  (Lord  Stanley  of 
Alderley),  notwithstanding  the  purifying 
he  had  undergone  at  the  Board  <k  Tnide. 
Now,  for  his  pM  he  believed  thai  tiiis  ap« 
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Sreheniioii  was  entirely  groundlegB.   What 
id  history  teaoh  upon  the  point?   Preyioua 
to  the  Revolution  it  was  deemed  impossible 
to  manage  the  HoUse  of  Commons  without 
a  liberal  ezeroise  of  the  Royal  fatour.     In 
the  time  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole  not  a  Se« 
oretary  of  the  Treasury  could  hare  been 
found  who  was  not  prepared  to  say  that 
it  was  impossible  for  the  QoTomment  to 
go  on  unless  a  certain  number  of  bags  of 
guineas  were  distributed  among  the  repre* 
sentatives  of  the  people.   Since  that  period 
patronage  had  been  employed  as  the  agent 
of  corruption ;  but  some  years  had  now 
elapsed  since  Lord  Althorp  declared  in  the 
House  of  Oommons  that  the  time  for  a 
system  of  Qovemment  by  patronage  was 
gone  by  s   and  every  eminent  statesman 
had  since  shown,  by  his  words  and  deeds, 
that  the  true  policy  for  a  Government  was 
to  appeal  to  the  good  sense  and  intelligence 
of  the  large  classes  of  the  community,  and 
not  to  the  self«interest  of  individuals  or  of 
small  classes*     The  culminating  argument 
of  the  noble  Lord  was,  that  examinations 
took  place  in  China,  and  that,  therefore, 
we  were  not  to  take  a  similar  course.     He 
could  not  see  mttch  force  in  this,  though  it 
might,  no  doubt,  be  a  weak  argument  in 
favour  of  the  Government  plan,  to  say  this 
system  has  gone  on  for  a  long  course  of 
years  in  China^^it  is  an  institution  greatly 
venerated  by  the  Chinese — it  had  ^ven  a 
great  stimulus  to  education  there,  and,  as 
my  noble  Friend  himself  acknowledged,  the 
feeling  in  favour  of  it  is  so  strong  that  one 
of  the  arguments  used  by  the  rebels  is  that 
the  Government  has  tampered  with  this  sys' 
teuLof  examinations.    When,  teo)  he  was 
told  that  there  was  corruption  in  China, 
was  he  to  be  told  that  it  was  due  to  this 
institution,  and  not  to  the  tone  of  the 
morals  of  that  country,  where  there  was, 
unfortunately,  a  very  different  form  of  re- 
ligion and  state  of  morals  to  what  prevailed 
in  this  country?    Another  course  taken  by 
the  noble  Lord  was,  to  frighten  them  by 
threatening  them  with  the  introduction  of 
what  was  called  '* a  bureaucracy."    Now 
a  bureaucracy,  in  many  continental  ooun* 
tries,  extended  to  a  supervision  of  almost 
the  whole  of  the  daily  life  of  every  in* 
dividual.     To  give  an  instance.     Be  re* 
membered  himself  wishing  to  bathe  in  a 
river  on  the  Continent ;  but,  before  he  was 
permitted  to  do  so,  he  was  obliged  to  per« 
form  certain  aquatic  exercises  in  the  pre- 
sence  of  a  functionary  in  uniform,  to  obtain 
whose  consent  he  had  to  go  a  considerable 
disUnee.    That  might  be  all  very  well  in 


certain  continental  States;  but  he  did  think 
that  to  threaten  with  such  a  bureaucracy 
a  country  where  there  was  a  free  press, 
the  right  of  public  meetings,  and  powerful 
Houses  of  Parliament^  was  about  one  of 
the  wildest  chimeras  that  ever  arose  in  the 
human  mind.  He  hoped  the  House  would 
not  think  that  he  had  gone  into  a  full  ex* 
planation,  either  of  the  course  which  the 
Government  proposed  to  adopt,  or  of  their 
reasons  for  adopting  it.  All  that  he  had 
in  view  was  to  prevent  its  going  forth  to 
the  world  that  the  Government  were  not 
able  to  make  any  reply  to  the  observations 
of  the  noble  Lord,  or  to  say  anything  in 
favour  of  admitting  candidates  by  examina- 
tion to  public  oftces,  leaving  them  after- 
wards  to  be  promoted  by  seniority,  subject 
to  the  exercise  of  the  discretion  of  the  chief 
of  the  office.  This  scheme  had  not  been 
brought  forward  with  any  selfish  feelings 
On  the  part  of  the  Government,  but  entirely 
with  a  view  to  do  justice  to  some  of  the 
best  members  of  the  Civil  Service.  It  cer- 
tainly carried  with  it  this  advantage,  that 
while  it  removed  not  the  stigma,  but  the 
slight  suspicion  which  at  present  attached 
to  the  Government  and  to  the  Parliament, 
it  gave  a  most  powerful  stimulus  to  educa* 
tion  in  all  classes  of  the  community. 

Loud  BROUGHAM  said,  that  he  was 
not  about  to  follow  the  example  of  his  no- 
ble Friend  opposite  (Lord  Monteagle),  by 
entering  at  any  length  into  the  subject, 
because  he  really  was  not  yet  aware  of 
what  the  plan  of  the  Government  was,  and 
also  because  he  had  some  sort  of  impres* 
sion  in  his  own  mind  that  they  wore  not 
likely  to  hear  much  more  of  it.  They  had 
heard  it  defended  in  a  fashion,  with  great 
ingenuity  and  candour,  by  the  noble  Earl 
who  had  just  sat  down  ;  but  with  this  ex- 
ception he  had  not  been  fortunate  enough 
to  meet  with  a  single  individual  in  either 
Bouse  of  Parliament,  out  of  office,  who 
did  not  hold  up  his  hands  at  the  bare 
mention  of  the  plan,  instead  of  treating  it 
with  respect,  as  a  serious  proposition.  He 
should,  therefore,  in  the  present  stage  of 
the  matter,  refrain  from  entering  into  any 
discussion  upon  what  might  be  gathered 
from  the  Report  as  likely  to  form  die  basis 
of  the  project  when  it  should  have  assumed 
shape,  and  have  been  brought  before  either 
House.  He  would,  however,  again  refer 
to  an  objection  he  had  taken  on  a  pre- 
vious evening  with  respect  to  the  question 
of  responsibility.  He  would  assume  that 
the  plan  embraced  no  more  than  this — 
that  there  was  to  be  a  Board  consisting  of 
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three  Prirj  Councillors  with  assistants,  or 
one  of  a  more  extensiye  description  com- 
posed of  learned  and  skilful  persons,  who 
should  examine  the  candidates  presenting 
themselves;  that  out  of  these  a  list  of 
the  persons  eligible  for  the  Civil  Service 
should  be  selected,  and  that  they  were  the 
only  persons  from  whom  the  clerks  of  the 
different  departments  were  to  be  chosen. 
His  noble  Friend  (Earl  Granville)  said  that 
there  was   nothing  to  prevent  a  man  of 

freat  merit  being  appointed,  even  although 
e  was  not  amongst  the  list  recommended 
by  the  examiners.  Still  that  would  be  an 
exception,  the  rule  being  the  reverse. 
Then  being  once  begun,  he  understood 
that  the  clerks  were  to  rise  by  seniority. 
[Earl  Granville  :  No,  no.]  He  cer- 
tainly understood  so  from  the  noble  Earl's 
speech.  This,  however,  showed  the  incon- 
venience of  discussing  a  plan  which  had 
not  yet  been  laid  before  them — he  hoped 
it  never  would  be.  But  what  he  had  de- 
scribed was,  he  understood,  to  be,  speaking 
generally,  the  form  which  this  plan  would 
take  if  it  was  ever  endowed  with  shape. 
That  this  proposal  would,  in  a  great  de- 
gree, vest  the  patronage  of  offices  in  the 
Board  of  Examiners  was  evident.  He  could 
not,  however,  suppose  that  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  heads  of  the  different  depart- 
ments, though  it  must  be  lessened  thereby, 
would  be  wholly  taken  away.  It  was  not 
probable  that  because  a  Board  of  Examin- 
ers had  the  power  to  enable  persons  to  attain 
the  first  step  on  the  ladder,  therefore  their 
subsequent  promotion  would  not  impose 
responsibility  on  the  chiefs  of  departments. 
But  look  at  what  the  consequences  of  such 
a  power  on  the  part  of  the  Board  would 
be.  Almost  every  clerk  and  other  func- 
tionary in  a  department  would  necessarily 
be  holding  office  with  a  certificate  of  his 
having  passed  the  examination  of  the 
Board  ;  he  would  have  the  judgment  of 
that,  Board,  a  great  and  authoritative 
body,  in  his  favour ;  he  would  have  their 
judgment  testifying  to  his  merits,  his 
competency,  ana  his  character;  in  short, 
he  would  have  a  general  judgment  in  his 
favour  of  a  Board  constituted  of  men  who 
were  scholars  and  learned  in  the  various 
branches  of  literature  and  of  science, 
and  presided  over  by  some  great  func- 
tionary. Now,  he  should  like  to  know 
what  comfort  a  chief  of  a  department 
would  have — a  Secretary  of  State,  for 
instance,' or  the  next  to  him,  the  Under 
Secretary — when  the  clerks  who  were  un- 
der them  were  persona  each  of  whom  had 
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had  a  judgment  pronounced  by  the  very 
important  body  who  constituted  this  tri- 
bunal in  his  favour?  He  apprehended 
that,  if  responsibility  in  the  chief  of  aa 
office  was  of  great  importance  ;  and  if  ca- 
pacity in  a  subordinate  was  of  great  im- 
portance, there  was  another  thing  of  equal 
importance  in  all  departments,  and  that 
was  discipline.  What  discipline  could  there 
possibly  be  in  any  department  when  all 
who  were  subject  to  that  discipline  were 
furnished  with  a  decision  in  their  favour 
after  a  full  examination  by  this  very  im- 
portant body — this  tribunal  of  professors, 
and  schoolmasters,  and  scientific  men? 
A  person  might  be  late  in  coming  down  to 
his  office  in  the  morning ;  he  might  go  out 
of  town  on  a  Friday  instead  of  on  a  Satur- 
day ;  probably  he  might  not  come  to  town 
at  the  proper  hour  on  Monday ;  there 
might  be  a  thousand  other  little  slips  ia 
the  course  of  a  week  which  are  the  ob- 
jects of  reproof  and  censure,  and  which 
the  head  of  a  department,  and  those 
immediately  under  him,  as  an  Under  Se- 
cretary, are  constantly  called  upon  to  exer- 
cise their  discretion  upon ;  but  if  they 
found  fault  with  a  person  who  was  in  pos- 
session of  the  certificate,  the  answer  might 
be,  "Oh,  I  am  not  to  be  spoken  to  in  this 
way ;  have  not  I  a  certificate  of  merit — 
have  not  I  a  decision — (probably  a  unani- 
mous decision) — of  this  great  tribunal  pro- 
nounced upon  my  capacity — ^am  I  a  person 
to  bo  addressed  in  this  way  ?"  His  noble 
Friend  had  spoken  of  the  variety  of  per- 
sons  he  had  consulted ;  and  he  (Lord 
Brougham)  had  also  consulted  persons  who 
had  been  in  office,  and  who  had  given  him 
their  opinions  and  their  impressions  as  to 
what  the  consequences  of  such  a  plan  must 
be  when  brought  into  practical  operation ; 
and  the  first  thing  they  said  was,  "  God 
forbid  I  should  be  in  office  with  clerks  un- 
der me  every  one  of  whom  could  produce  a 
judgment  on  his  merit  in  reply  to  any  re- 
monstrances that  might  be  made  against 
his  official  conduct."  He  only  mentioned 
that  as  a  sample  of  the  kind  of  objections 
he  had  heard.  His  own  opinion  went  along 
with  the  noble  Earl  (Earl  Granville)  in 
some  respects,  but  in  other  respects  he 
differed  from  him.  It  was  his  wish  that 
the  schoolmaster  should  be  kept  to  his  owa 
proper  functions ;  and,  although  he  had  at 
some  former  time  and  somewhere  else  ex- 
pressed his  high  gratification  that  "  the 
schoolmaster  was  abroad  " — a  phrase  that 
had  become  somewhat  popular — yet  he  was 
afraid  he  should  now»  if  plans  like  this  for 
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making  the  schoolmaster  depart  from  his 
proper  province,  and  encroach  upon  pro- 
yinces  with  which  he  had  nothing  to  do, 
were  to  he  adopted,  feel  inclined  to  wish 
that  the  schoolmaster  might  go  home 
again. 

The  Earl  of  HARROWBT  said,  that 
be  knew  yerj  little  of  the  plan  which  was 
contemplated,  except  that  it  was  intended 
to  interpose  some  check  upon  the  patronage 
of  puhlic  offices,  hy  creating  some  test  in 
the  shape  of  an  examination  with  regard 
to  the  qualifications  of  the  party  to  he  ap- 
pointed to  that  office.     In  what  way  that 
test  was  to  he  applied,  hy  whom  the  ex- 
amination was  to  be  conducted,  and  how 
the  offices  were  to  be  distributed  after  the 
examination,  nothing  was  yet  known  fur- 
ther than  what  might  he  gathered  from 
the  Report  on  the  table,  which  might  or 
might  not  be  an  indication  of  the  Govern- 
ment measure;    and  he  wished  to  guard 
their   Lordships   and   the   public    against 
running  away  with  the  idea  that  the  plan, 
as  suggested  by  the  Commissioners,  was 
that  which  the  Government  intended  in  all 
its  parts  to  adopt.     He  could  not  help  ob- 
serving, however,  that  there  appeared  to 
he  much  less  difficulty  experienced  by  some 
noble  Lords  in  imposing  restrictions  upon 
the  Directors  of  the  East  India  Company 
in  the  exercise  of  their  patronage  in  regard 
to  the  government  of  India,  affecting  the 
wellbeing  of  100,000,000  of  people,  than 
in  adopting  any  similar  restrictions  in  the 
administration  of  patronage  at  home.     He 
could  not  but  think  that  there  was  some 
little  injustice,  and  some  little  inconsistency, 
in  such  conduct.     Without,  however,  pre- 
suming to  know  more  of  the  intentions  of 
Government  than  what  had  been  revealed 
by  the  noble  Earl   (Earl   Granville),  he 
would  confine  himself  to  saying  that  he 
believed  the  plan,  so  far  as  it  had  been 
indicated,   was   based ^  upon  a  noble  and 
generous  principle,  and  that  he  did  not 
think  his  noble  and  learned  Friend,  who 
had  contributed  so  largely  towards  send- 
ing the  schoolmaster  abroad,  should,  after 
having  seen  the  proofs  of  his  labours,  wish 
to  call  him  back  again  to  his  home.     As 
to  the  qualifications  to  be  required  on  the 
part  of  the  candidates  for  office,  he  did 
not  conceive  them,  to    be  that  of  great 
talent,  or  of  high  scientific  attainments; 
but  rather  the  moral  qualities  of  steadi- 
ness of  conduct  and  an  application  to  busi- 
ness, as  well  as  a  power  of  acquiring  prac- 
tical knowledge.     To, ascertain  the  posaes- 
Bioa  of  these  qualities,  and,  indeed,  to  en: 


courage  young  men  to  attain  them,  a  pre- 
vious examination  appeared  to  him  to  be 
by  no  means  inappropriate.  Such  a  plan 
would  tend  to  check  the  influence  of  cor- 
ruption in  the  exercise  of  patronage,  and 
would  give  an  enormous  stimulus  to  young 
men  in  acquiring  knowledge.  What  was 
it  the  Government  were  now  doing  ?  They 
were  training  schoolmasters  for  the  pur-, 
pose  of  qualifying  them  to  impart  a  more 
intellectual  kind  of  instruction  than  had 
hitherto  been  given  to  the  people;  and 
what  was  the  complaint  ?  It  was,  that  the 
people  would  not  remain  at  school  suffi- 
ciently long  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
education  which  the  Government  had  pro- 
vided for  them.  It  seemed  to  him  that 
the  plan  now  contemplated  would  have  the 
effect  of  inducing  the  people  to  obtain  all 
the  advantages  that  the  educational  insti- 
tutions of  the  country  could  afford  them, 
and  if  that  should  be  the  result,  he  con- 
fessed he  should  hail  the  plan  with  the 
greatest  delight.  He  did  not  feel  compe- 
tent to  pronounce  upon  the  Government 
scheme  before  it  was  laid  before  them  ; 
but  as  it  necessarily  involved  a  large  and 
generous  sacrifice  of  patronage  for  the  sake 
of  the  public  good,  he  hoped  their  Lord- 
ships would  not  hastily  decide  against  it. 

The   Marquess  of   CLANRICARDE 
said,  he  hoped  their  Lordships  would  not 
be  induced  to  vote  either  for  or  against  the 
plan  or  the  Report  that  was  then  before 
them   in  reference  to  any  opinion  they 
might  have  expressed  last  year  on  the  pro- 
position for  instituting  a  previous  examina- 
tion of   persons  to  be  appointed  to  the 
government  of  the  Natives  of  India.     He 
entirely  protested  against  the  analogy  in- 
stituted by  the  noble  Earl.     The  noble 
Earl  had  not  spoken  with  his  usual  accu- 
racy when  he  said  that  those  who  readily 
voted  to  curtail  the  patronage  of  the  East 
India  Directors  resisted  a  similar  proposi- 
tion when  it  was  applied  to  patronage  at 
home.     So  far  from  that  being  the  fact, 
they  did  actually  the  reverse  ;  for,  instead 
of  limiting  the  patronage  of  the  Directors 
to  a  particular  class,  they  extended  it  to  the 
whole  population  of  India.  The  Company's 
service  was  thrown  open  to  100,000,000  of 
Natives,  and  thereby  the  patronage  of  the 
Directors,  although  curtailed  in  one  sense, 
was  greatly  extended  in  another.  But  there 
really  was  no  analogy  whatever  between  the 
two  cases.     He  agreed  with  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord  (Lord  Brougham)  that  there 
was  no  doubt  somebody  would  obtain  very 
considerable  patronage  under  this  plan, 
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whatever  it  might  be.  The  plan,  however, 
was  not  yet  before  them  ;  but  the  Report 
of  the  OommiBsienere  was,  and  he  begged 
to  remind  their  Lordships  that  his  noble 
Friend  (Lord  Mooteagle)  spoke  upon  the 
Report.  That  Report  being  before  the 
House  and  before  the  ooqntry,  and  having 
had  the  honour  of  being  eonnected  with 
two  very  important  offiees  under  the  Grown, 
the  Foreign  Office  and  the  Post  Office,  he 
felt  bound  to  bear  his  testimony  to  the  in- 
justice done  by  that  Report  to  the  civil  ser- 
vants of  the  country.  A  more  able,  a 
more  efficient,  or  a  more  honourable  body 
of  men  than  those  who  were  in  the  Foreign 
Office  never  were  in  any  office  in  any  coun- 
try in  the  world  ;  and  he  defied  any  sys- 
tem to  produce  a  better  set  of  men.  He 
believed  that  the  Foreign  Office  was  still  in 
as  efficient  a  state  as  ever  it  was.  The 
Post  Office  was  an  immense  department, 
having  an  enormous  amount  of  patronage ; 
and,  no  doubt,  it  would  be  extremely  desira* 
ble  that  a  strict  examination  as  to  the  qua- 
lifications of  the  candidates  for  that  office 
should  be  established,  so  far  as  it  was 
practicable.  But  so  far  from  the  candi- 
dates for  Post- Office  appointments  being, 
as  bad  been  said,  the  maimed  and  crippled 
members  of  a  family,  if  he  were  to  believe 
the  persons  who  recommended  them,  and 
the  parents  and  relations  who  testified  that 
they  were  competent  for  office,  then  he 
would  say  that  there  was  no  sort  of  quali- 
fication, physical  or  intellectual,  which  they 
did  not  possess.  Perhaps  there  was  as 
much  exaggeration  on  the  one  side  as  on 
the  other.  Persons  applying  for  appoint- 
ments in  the  better  classes  of  the  Civil 
Service  were  expected  to  bring  with  them 
business  habits,  and  the  feelings  and  man- 
ners of  gentlemen,  and  his  conviction  was, 
that  the  Civil  Service  of  the  country  was 
filled  by  men  of  a  class  whom  it  was  a  wonder 
to  find  devoting  their  lives  to  so  compara- 
tively unprofitable  a  pursuit.  The  country 
had  no  right  to  expect  men  having  the  man- 
ners, habits,  and  education  of  gentlemen 
•—men  of  business"— to  devote  their  whole 
lives  to  the  service  of  the  public,  and  then 
after,  it  might  be,  upwards  of  fifty  years 
of  labour  (he  recollected  one  gentleman 
who  had  served  fifty-two  years)  rewarding 
them  with  a  miserable  life  pension,  barely 
sufficient  for  a  gentleman  to  live  upQn, 
without  affording  him  any  means  of  mak- 
ing a  provision  for  his  family.  In  conoiu- 
aton,  he  begged  to  protest  against  what 
was  stated  in  the  Commissioners*  Report  in 
respeet  to  the  Civil  Service  of  the  country. 

The  Marque99  of  Cfhnricarde 


Thb  Dukv  09  AROYLL  said,  the  noble 
Marquess  had  protested  against  there 
being  any  analogy  between  the  ease  of 
the  East  India  Directors  and  the  case  now 
under  discussion  ;  and  he  rose  to  enter  his 
protest  against  that  protest  of  the  noble 
Marquess.  He  thought  the  two  eases  were 
exactly  analogous.  It  was  true  that  in 
one  sense  it  might  be  said  that  the  patron- 
age of  the  East  India  Directors  had  been 
extended,  because  they*  were  allowed  to 
choose  from  a  far  larger  field  than  before  ; 
but  there  was  interposed,  before  the  pa- 
tronage of  the  Directors  could  be  exereised, 
the  obstacle  of  a  literary  examination. 
He  could  not  conceive  that  those  who  eon- 
tended  last  year  that  a  literary  examination 
would  tend  to  improve  the  Civil  Seryice  in 
India,  could  now  deny  that  a  similar  mea- 
sure would  improve  the  Civil  Service  in 
England.  It  had  been  said  during  the 
debate  that  such  a  measure  as  that  sug- 
gested would  prove  not  only  inconvenient, 
but  highly  detrimental.  His  noble  and 
learned  Friend  (Lord  Brougham)  took  it 
for  granted  that  the  plan  of  Government 
was  the  plan  of  the  Commissioners,  which 
it  was  not ;  and  then  he  contended  that, 
because  this  examination  would  produce  a 
higher  class  of  men  in  point  of  education, 
all  discipline  over  them  bv  their  superiors 
would  be  lost ;  but  the  plan  of  the  Com- 
missioners, if  adopted  by  the  Government, 
would  have  an  effect  exactly  the  reverse  of 
that.  It  would  improve  the  discipline  of 
the  clerks,  because  their  promotion,  instead 
of  being  then  dependent  upon  seniority, 
would  be  dependent  upon  regularity  and 
upon  their  success  in  their  avocations.  He 
knew  it  was  a  jSlan,  the  Government  viewed 
it  as  a  plan,  and  they  all  knew  that  it  was 
a  plan  that  would  be  received  with  very 
great  reluctance  by  powerful  parties — by 
those  who  had  been,  or  those  who  hoped 
to  be,  connected  with  public  office  and  with 
the  exercise  of  patronage — the  natural 
bias  of  their  minds  was  against  the  plan  ; 
but  against  the  reluctance  of  official  people 
he  believed  it  would  force  its  way  on  its 
own  merits,  and,  either  under  the  auspices 
of  this  Government  or  of  some  future  Go- 
vernment, some  such  plan  would  be  adopt- 
ed. 

Lord  MONTE  AGLE  thought  that  they 
were  called  upon  to  act  on  an  ex  parte 
case,  and  that  they  should  have  the  whole' 
of  the  subject  submitted  to  them  before 
they  were  called  upon  to  legislate  on  it. 
If  the  whole  was  to  be  legislated  upon, 
they  were  bound  to  have  an  explanation 
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with  respect  to  the  whole.  His  noble  Friend 
had  said  that  the  promotions  would  still  be 
under  the  control  of  the  superiors;  but  the 
Report  contemplated  further  examinations 
with  respect  to  fiirther  steps  of  promotion 
in  the  offices.  Again,  he  would  say  that 
if  they  were  called  upon  to  legislate  upon 
the  subject,  they  must,  in  Justice  to  the 
public  service,  haye  some  Report  on  the 
offices  that  were  not  included  in  this  Re- 
port. 

Earl  GRANVILLE  thought  he  had 
guarded  himself  from  saying  either  one 
thing  or  the  other — either  that  the  plan 
that  the  Goyemment  intended  to  submit 
was  identically  the  same  as  that  of  the 
Commissioners,  or  whether  it  differed  from 
that  plan,  and  in  what  respect.  With  re- 
spect to  the  question  as  to  whether  certain 
c^es  had  been  examined  into  or  not,  he 
must  say  that  it  would  be  a  matter  of  con* 
▼enience  that  notice  of  such  a  question 
should  be  giyen,  in  order  that  inquiry 
might  be  made  in  the  department,  and 
means  thus  afforded  of  obtaining  the  in- 
formation that  was  sought  for.  Speaking 
perhaps  not  accurately,  he  was  not  sure 
himself  whether  all  the  evidence  was  not 
before  the  House  ;  but  he  was  certain  that 
his  right  hon.  Friend  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  would  be  most  anxious  that 
every  information  in  his  power  should  be 
laid  before  their  Lordships. 
On  Question,  agreed  to. 
House  adjourned  till  to-morrow. 
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HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 

Monday,  March  13,  1854. 

Mnnrns.]      Public  Bills. —  9°   Guild  of  Li- 
terature and  Art. 
8"  Mutiny. 

WANDLE  SEWERAGE  AND  WATER  BILL. 

Order  for  Second  Reading  read. 

Motion  made  and  Question  proposed, 
"That  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second  time/* 

Mr.  APSLEY  PELLATT  said,  he 
was  instructed  by  his  constituents  to  op- 
pose this  Bill.  A  similar  Bill — the  Lon- 
don and  Watford  Spring- Water  Company 
Bill — was  rejected  just  twelye  months  ago, 
and  the  reasons  which  induced  Parliament 
to  reject  that  Bill  was  equally  applicable 
at  the  present  moment.  He  would  quote 
to  the  House  the  words  used  by  the  noble 
Lord  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
Department  on  that  occasion : — 

"  It  appeared  to  him  that  Pailiament,  by  the 


Aot  of  last  SesiioQ,  had  impowd  on  the  preiont 
water  oompaniei  pbligations  for  the  supply  of  the 
metropolis,  which  would  be  necessarily  attended 
with  considerable  expense,  and  which  were  to  be 
carried  into  eflfect  by  works  that  would  require  a 
eertain  lapse  of  time  for  their  completion.  It 
would  not,  therefore,  be  in  aooordanoe  with  the 
foir  understanding  of  that  Aot,  that  the  House 
should,  before  the  expiration  of  the  time  within 
which  those  works  were  to  be  completed — and 
until  they  had  seen  whether,  by  means  of  those 
operations,  a  sufficient  supply  of  water  could  be 
proTided— it  would  not  be  fair,  either  to  the  parw 
ties  concernedp  or  the  existing  water  oompanieSi 
to  sanction  a  Bill  of  this  nature." — [3  Barnard. 
cxxv.  201.] 

The  promoters  of  this  Bill  proposed  to 
construct  a  large  subterranean  trunk  sewer 
for  the  drainage  of  the  district  between 
Croydon  and  Wandsworth,  and  to  supply 
the  houses  in  that  district  with  water, 
charging  only  for  the  water  and  not  for 
the  sewerage.  They  professed  to  require 
a  capital  of  only  500,000^.,  but  it  was  the 
opinion  of  experienced  engineers  that  the 
works  would  probably  cost  double  that  sum. 
There  were  at  present  two  companies,  the 
Lambeth  Water  Company,  and  the  South- 
wark  and  Vauzhall  Water  Company,  in 
full  operation,  with  eyery  means  of  supply- 
ing the  same  district  with  water,  in  quan- 
tity and  of  a  quality  satisfactory  to  the 
public.  The  Lambeth  Company  had  just 
laid  out  170,0002.  on  works  at  Kingston 
for  the  purposes  of  filtration  and  increasing 
the  supply,  and  the  inhabitants  of  South- 
wark  were  quite  satisfied  with  the  purity 
of  the  water.  He  had  tasted  it  that  day, 
and  was  perfectly  satisfied.  A  friend  of 
his,  a  surgeon,  who  had  sunk  a  well  be- 
cause the  water  was  so  impure,  had  dis- 
continued the  use  of  the  well,  and  also  the 
use  of  his  filter,  since  the  quality  of  the 
Lambeth  Company's  water  had  been  so 
greatly  improyed.  There  was  a  time  when 
the  water  consumed  by  the  district  was 
bad,  and  contained  dragons  and  scorpions. 
The  supply  now,  howeyer,  was  unimpeach- 
able, and  reached  to  the  extent  of  10,000,000 
gallons  per  diem,  the  capability  of  the  Com- 
pany extending  to  a  supply  or  40,000,000 
gallons.  Under  these  circumstances,  al- 
though he  had  always  been  for  unrestricted 
competition,  he  trusted  the  House  would 
ratify  the  Parliamentary  bargain  with  the 
old  companies,  and  refuse  to  read  the  Bill 
a  second  time.  He  should  moye,  as  an 
Amendment,  that  it  be  read  a  second  time 
that  day  six  months. 

Mr.  HADFIELD  seconded  the  Amend- 
ment. 

Amendment  proposed,  to  leaye  out  the 
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-word  "now/'  and  at  the  end  of  the  Ques- 
tion to  add  tbe  words  "upon  this  day  six 
months." 

Mr.  JOHN  MACGREGOR  said,  he 
should  support  the  Bill,  as  not  hcing  a 
yiolation  of  the  existing  companies'  rights. 
The  principal  ohject  of  the  Bill  was  the 
drainage  of  a  large  district  from  Croydon 
downwards,  and  it  was  not  intended  to 
retail  water,  but  to  bring  good  water  within 
a  convenient  distance,  leaving  it  optional 
to  the  present  companies  to  take  their 
supply  from  thence  as  they  chose.  It  was 
not  intended  to  interfere  with  those  dis- 
tricts now  supplied  by  the  existing  com- 
panies until  the  period  allowed  them  for 
effecting  improvements  had  expired. 

Lord  SEYMOUR  said,  this  scheme 
was  submitted  to  a  Committee,  which  sat 
for  several  days,  two  years  ago,  on  the 
subject  of  supplying  the  metropolis  with 
water ;  and,  after  considering  all  the  pro- 
posals, they  decided  unanimously  that  it 
was  better  to  regulate  and  control  existing 
companies  rather  than  introduce  now  com- 
panies into  competition  with  them.  Having 
so  determined.  Parliament  imposed  on  the 
existing  companies  a  large  expenditure  to 
seek  fresh  sources  of  supply,  and  to  purify 
the  water.  He  believed  the  House  would 
act  inconsistently  with  reason  and  justice 
if  they  sent  again  to  a  Committee  a  ques- 
tion which  had  been  carefully  considered, 
or  if  they  disturbed  the  arrangement  into 
which  they  had  so  recently  entered.  He 
would  not  enter  into  the  question  of  mixing 
sewage  with  water,  for  there  had  been  too 
much  mixing  of  sewage  with  water  already ; 
ho,  therefore,  hoped  the  House  would  re- 
ject this  Bill. 

Mr.  ALCOCK  said,  he  hoped  the  House 
would  allow  the  Bill  to  go  before  the  Com- 
mittee; but  if  it  were  found  to  interfere 
with  the  monopoly  of  existing  companies 
he  should  be  willing  to  reject  it. 

Viscount  PALMERSTON  said,  he  had 
had  communication  with  the  parties  inte- 
rested in  this  Bill,  and  some  communication 
with  the  par-ties  opposed  to  it.  He  might 
say,  on  the  whole,  he  was  against  the 
second  reading,  and  for  this  reason,  as  he 
stated  last  year  on  a  Bill  of  a  similar  kind, 
that  there  was  an  understanding  come  to 
between  the  Government  and  the  different 
water  companies,  that  they  should  not  be 
interfered  with  for  a  period  allowed  them 
to  arrange  and  organise  their  supply,  and 
that  period  had  not  yet  elapsed.  This  Bill 
had  two  objects  in  view : — to  drain  a  large 
district  ending  in  Wandsworth,  and  to  sup- 


ply water  from  the  Wandle  to  that  district 
and  Lambeth.  If  the  Company  would  con- 
fine themselves  to  the  drainage  of  Wands- 
worth, nobody  would  be  otherwise  than 
anxious  to  support  the  Bill;  but,  as  he 
understood  that  that  enterprise  would  not 
pay  unless  coupled  with  the  profit  to  be 
derived  from  the  supply  of  water,  he  sub- 
mitted to  the  House,  as  the  time  had  not 
yet  elapsed  which  was  given  to  the  esta- 
blished companies,  to  make  their  arrange- 
ments, it  would  be  premature  to  give  any 
new  companies  the  right  of  water  supply, 
and,  on  that  ground,  he  thought  it  better 
the  Bill  should  not  be  read  a  second  time, 
when  the  expense  of  going  before  a  Com- 
mittee could  only  end  in  the  Committee 
striking  out  the  clauses  which  related  to 
the  supply  of  water. 

Mr.  BRIGHT  said,  that  for  the  last 
two  Sessions  Bills  of  the  most  reasonable 
and  useful  character  had  been  met  by  a 
statement  such  as  the  noble  Lord  had  just 
made.  He  thought  it  would  save  a  great 
deal  of  money  if  companies  knew  the  time 
fixed  during  which  they  would  not  be 
listened  to ;  and  he  begged  to  ask  the  no- 
ble Lord  when  the  understanding  with  the 
London  water  companies  would  be  no 
longer  in  force  ?  For  his  part,  he  did  not 
think  any  understanding  come  to  by  the 
Government  of  which  the  right  hon.  Ba- 
ronet the  Member  for  Morpeth  (Sir  G. 
Grey)  was  Homo  Secretary  ought  to  pre- 
clude the  House  from  fairly  considering  a 
Bill  of  this  kind. 

Sir  G.  GREY  said,  the  Committee  cer- 
tainly sat  whilst  he  was  Home  Secretary, 
but  the  arrangement  was  carried  out  when 
the  right  hon.  Member  for  Midhurst  (Mr. 
Walpole)  occupied  that  office. 

Viscount  PALMERSTON  said,  he  did 
not  remember  the  exact  period,  but  he 
thought  tho  old  companies  were  to  be 
allowed  five  years  to  perfect  their  arrange- 
ments. 

Mr.  LOCKE  KING  said,  the  new  Com- 
pany proposed  to  supply  water  twenty  per 
cent  cheaper  than  existing  companies. 

Sir  JOHN  SHELLEY  said,  that  if 
this  Company  hod  proposed  to  compete 
with  existing  companies  after  the  bargain 
which  had  been  made,  it  would  be  well  to 
reject  this  Bill.  But  inasmuch  as  the 
Company  proposed  to  supply  22,000  houses 
which  were  not  supplied  by  other  com- 
panies, and  as  petitions  signed  by  80,000 
persons  had  been  presented  in  favour  of 
the  Bill,  he  thought  it  ought  to  be  read  a 
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second  timd»  in  order  that  it  might  be  sent 
to  a  Select  Committee. 

Qaestion  put,  **  That  the  word  '  now ' 
stand  part  of  the  Question  :" — Tho  House 
ditidea : — Ayes  114 ;  Noes  1 43 :  Majority 
29. 

Words  added  :  •—  Main  Question,  as 
amended,  put,  and  agreed  to  j  Bill  put  of 
for  six  months. 

RUSSIA  AND  THE  PORTE— PETITION. 

Ma.  BRIGHT  said,  he  had  to  present  a 
petition  from   Mr.  David   Urquhart,   for- 
merly Member  for  Stafford,  and  he  trusted 
that  he  should  fairly  represent  the  views 
which  it  contained.     The  petitioner  stated 
that  he  was  formerly   employed   in  the 
diplomatic  service  in  Turkey,  as  secretary 
of  embassy  at  Constantinople ;  that,  hav- 
ing been  long  and  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  country,  he  knew  tho  Ottoman 
empire  was  fully  able  to  maintain  itself 
against  any  attack  on  the  part  of  Russia, 
and  consequently  he  believed  Russia  never 
would  have  been  guilty  of  the  imprudence 
of  entering  upon  her  recent  course,  if  she 
had  not  hoped  to  be  supported  by  other 
Powers  ;  that  this  conclusion  was  substan* 
tially  shared  by  all  the  chief  diplomatic 
officials  at  Constantinople,  by  the  former 
Ambassador  and  secretaries  of  the  em- 
bassy and  also  by  the  present  Ambassador, 
who  had  expressed  his  sense  of  the  dan- 
gers to  which  Turkey  would  be  exposed  by 
breaking  down  her  cause  and  defence,  and 
Bo  turning  the  national  spirit  against  the 
Government ;  that,  having  an  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  the  Turkish  people,  tho 
petitioner  feared  that  great  masses,  being 
restrained  from  falling  on  tho  enemy,  would 
turn  their   swords  on  one  another,   from 
which  would  ensue  a  revolution,  the  de- 
thronement of  the  Sultan,  and  all  the  evils 
of  a  disputed  succession ;  that,  in  his  opi- 
nion, those  dangers  would  be  hastened  by 
the  arrival  of  the  land   forces,  as  they 
had  been  chiefly  created  by  the  presence 
of  tho  naval  forces  of  Her  Majesty  ;  that 
if  the  Turks  were  left  free  to  capture  the 
small  Russian  army  south  of  the  Pruth, 
our  interference  would  be  unnecessary ;  but 
the  Turks  were  not  suffered  to  do  so,  and 
were  constrained  to  witness  Russian  rein- 
forcements tranquilly  poured  into  the  Da- 
nubian  provinces  as  they  were  last  year  ; 
that,  under  these  circumstances,  there  was 
still  time  for  this  House,  by  speedy  inter- 
position, to  avert  the  catastrophe  which 
the  petitioner  could  not  but  foresee.     The 
words  of  the  prayer  of  the  petition  were : — 
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**  And  yoiir  petitioner  humbly  prays  that  tho 
Commons  House  of  Parliament,  in  its  wisdom, 
may  see  fit  to  advise  tho  Crown,  without  delay,  to 
withdraw  her  Ambassador  from  Constantinople, 
and  her  squadron  from  the  Black  Sea." 

[Langhter,]  There  were  many  things 
laughed  at  which  turned  out  to  be  very 
near  the  truth.  He  had  another  petition 
to  present  from  Mr.  William  Peplow,  a 
townsman  of  Stafford,  whose  views  seemed 
to  be  more  in  accordance  with  those  of 
Mr.  Urquhart  than  the  views  of  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen opposite.  Tho  petitioner  stated  he 
was  exceedingly  afraid  there  had  been 
something  in  the  private  negotiations  be- 
tween tho  English  Qovernment  and  the 
Government  of  Russia  which  had  not  yet 
seen  the  light,  and  perhaps  could  not  bear 
to  see  the  light ;  and  he  implored  the  House 
to  institute  inquiry  into  the  fact,  so  as  to 
obtain  all  tho  secret  correspondence  which 
had  passed  between  the  Ministers  of  Eng- 
land and  the  Court  of  Russia,  on  the  pro- 
bable ultimate  fate  of  the  Ottoman  empire. 
Petitions  to  lie  on  the  table. 

THE  DINNER  TO  SIR  0.  NAPIER- 
QUESTION. 

Mr.  FITZSTEPHEN  FRENCH:  I 
gave  notice.  Sir,  a  few  nights  since,  that  I 
would  this  evening  put  a  question  to  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  the  First  Lord  of  tho 
Admiralty,  whom  I  now  see  in  his  place.  In 
the  Times  newspaper  of  the  8th  instant  ap- 
peared a  report  of  a  public  dinner  given  to 
Sir  Charles  Napier  on  tho  previous  evening 
at  the  Reform  Club.  At  that  dinner,  which 
was  attended  by  reporters  from  all  the 
morning  papers,  for  the  purpose  of  making 
public  the  proceedings,  the  right  hon.  Ba- 
ronet is  reported  to  have  stated  that  he 
then  and  there,  in  his  official  capacity, 
gave  Sir  Charles  Napier  liberty  to  declare 
war  on  entering  the  Baltic.  [**  Hear, 
hear."]  Now,  Sir,  that  may  probably  be, 
in  the  opinion  of  some  hon.  Gentlemen,  a 
very  judicious  course  ;  but  what  I  wish  to 
ask  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  is  this — 
first,  by  what  authority  ho  delegated  this 
power  to  declare  war  to  Sir  Charles  Napier, 
or  to  any  other  person,  that  being  a  power 
which,  by  the  constitution  of  this  country, 
is  vested  solely  and  exclusively  in  the  So- 
vereign ?  Secondly,  I  wish  to  know,  did 
he  mean  that  that  authority  thus  delegated 
to  Sir  Charles  Napier  should  be  acted  on 
in  anticipation  of  tho  arrival  in  this  coun- 
try of  the  Czar's  reply  to  the  ultimatum 
recently  forwarded  to  St.  Petersburg  by  the 
Governments  of  England  and  France? 

Sm  JAMES    GRAHAM:   Although, 
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Sir,  I  am  not  disposed  to  admit  the  rigbt 
of  the  hoD.  Gentleman  to  put  a  question 
with  respect  to  what  passed  after  dinner 
[Laughter]  at  the  Reform  Gluh,  it  would, 
perhaps,  not  be  respectful  if  I  were  not  to 
give  some  answer  to  it.  I  have  to  state, 
then,  to  the  hon.  Gentleman — with  respect 
to  the  authority  alleged  to  have  been  given 
by  me  to  Sir  Charles  Napier  to  declare 
war,  in  the  part  of  my  speech  which  has 
been  alluded  to — that  what  passed  upon 
that  occasion  was  this  :  My  gallant  friend. 
Sir  Charles  Napier,  had  said,  in  the  course 
of  his  speech,  that  he  hoped  before  he 
entered  the  Baltic  he  should  have  au- 
thority to  declare  war;  and  I,  following 
Sir  Charles  Napier,  and  replying  to  the 
observations  made  by  him,  stated  that  when 
he  entered  the  Baltic  I  hoped  there  would 
be  no  difficulty  on  his  part  in  declaring 
war.  But  I  have  to  state  to  the  House 
that  at  present  no  declaration  of  war  has 
taken  place,  that  no  orders  have  been 
given  to  Sir  Charles  Napier  to  enter  the 
Baltic,  and  that  when  war  is  declared,  a 
formal  communication  will  be  given  of  the 
fact. 

Mr.  BRIGHT :  Sir,  I  shall  take  the 
liberty,  that  I  may  avoid  being  out  of 
order,  to  move  the  adjournment  of  the 
House.  I  gave  notice  to  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty, 
a  few  evenings  ago,  that  I  would  put  a 
question  to  him  upon  this  subject ;  and  I 
cannot  say  that  the  answer  which  the  right 
lion.  Gentleman  has  just  given  to  the  hon. 
Member  for  Roscommon  (Mr.  French)  is 
such  a  one  as  meets  the  case,  or  as  would 
justify  me  in  saying  nothing  more  upon  the 
subject.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  com- 
plains that  he  is  asked  about  something 
that  happened  after  dinner ;  and  the  House 
put  an  interpretation  upon  that  which  I  am 
quite  sure  was  not  justified  by  the  state  of 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  at  the  time. 
There  are,  however,  matters  connected 
with  this  question  which  affect  the  Govern- 
ment as  a  Government,  and  not  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  alone.  I  have  seen  it 
stated  in  the  morning  papers,  and  it  has 
been  currently  reported,  that  some  time 
ago  it  was  proposed  by  the  Lord  Mayor  of 
the  City  of  London  to  give  a  dinner  at  the 
Mansion  House  to  distinguished  officers  of 
both  services.  Every  gentleman  who  be- 
comes Lord  Mayor  appears  to  become  ex- 
cited about  something,  and  in  the  efferves- 
cence of  ray  Lord  Mayor  Sidney,  it  was 
thought  possible  to  have  a  dinner  at  which 
distinguished  officers  of  both  services  should 
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be  present,  I  understand  that  appltoatioB 
was  made  to  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  as 
head  of  the  Navy,  and  to  Lord  Hardinge 
as  head  of  the  Array,  with  a  view  to  carry 
out  this  object,  and  that,  in  the  one  case,  it 
was  agreed  that  some  thirty  officers,  and, 
in  the  other,  I  believe,  as  many  m  forty 
should  be  iiyrited.  Everything  went  on 
swimmingly  for  the  ambition  of  my  Lord 
Mayor,  until  at  length,  in  consequence  of 
an  intimation  from  some  higher  power* 
either  the  Cabinet  or  the  noble  Earl  at  the 
head  of  the  Government — I  suspect  the 
latter — the  dinner  was  countermanded,  and 
for  a  time,  at  least,  postponed.  Nothing* 
in  my  opinion,  could  be  more  prudent  or 
more  judicious  than  that  second  determina- 
tion ;  for,  in  the  circumstances  in  which 
we  are  now  placed,  and  at  such  a  critical 
period,  I  should  say  that  it  is  far  better 
that  the  Government  should  abstain  from 
demonstrations  of  this  nature.  The  din- 
ner at  the  Mansion  House,  therefore,  did 
not  take  place ;  but  a  dinner  did  take  place 
at  the  Reform  Club.  Now,  I  do  not  at  all 
expect  the  Government  to  put  an  end  to 
dinners  at  the  Reform  Club.  Clubs  are 
celebrated  for  their  cookery,  and  a  g^eat 
number  of  the  members  make  preparin|^ 
for  their  dinners  and  eating  them  the  chief 
object  of  their  concern  during  the  day. 
[**  Oh,  oh!"]  I  am  sorry  if  I  haye 
said  anything  offensive  to  any  hon.  Mem- 
ber. But,  although  it  is  no  part  of  the 
business  of  the  Government  to  put  a  atop 
to  dinnersat  the  Reform  Club,  yet,  if  they 
thought  tho  dinner  at  the  Mansion  H^se 
injudicious,  I  do  not  know  how  they  could 
think  the  attendance  at  the  Reform  Club 
dinner  of  three  Cabinet  Ministers  and  of 
an  Admiral  just  appointed  to  a  high  com* 
mand  otherwise  than  an  injudicions  step. 
I  suspect  we  shall  soon  have  to  ask  who 
are  the  Ministers — who  are  the  Cabinet  9 
— where  are  we  to  look  for  the  administra- 
tive power  of  the  country  ?  I  look  upon 
this  occurrence  as  a  proof  that  there  is  a 
majority  and  minority  in  the  Cabinet — ^that 
there  are  differences  of  opinion  in  the  Go« 
vemment  upon  this,  and  perhaps  upon  some 
other  important  questions.  I  shall  say  no- 
thing as  to  the  good  taste  or  bad  taato  of 
Ministers  of  the  Crown  attending  that  din* 
ner  at  the  Reform  Club.  I  can  imagine, 
however,  that  after  Ministers  have  succeeded 
in  bringing  the  nation  to  the  verge  of  the 
precipice  of  war,  they  will  not  be  very  par* 
ticular  as  to  the  means  they  take  of  keep- 
ing alive  and  stimulating  publie  passion  in 
order,  it  may  be,  that  florae  blandera  wfai«b 
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bftTO  been  eommitted  niAy,  in  the  midst  of 
this  prevailing  frensy,  remain  undiscovered. 
It  i%  said  that  the  noble  Lord  the  Member 
for  the  City  of  London  was  asked,  if  not 
to  preside,  at  least  to  be  present  at  that 
dinner.    New,  I  need  not  remind  the  House 
that  that  noble  Lord,  in  the  midst  of  many 
political  Buccesses  and  of  some  political  re- 
verses, has  generally — in  fact  I  think  al- 
ways— contrived  to  show  that  he  has  some 
respeet  for  his  own  character,  some  regard 
for  his  own  dignity  and  for  his  own  posi- 
tion— and  he  was  not  present  at  this  din- 
ner.    The  noble  Lord    the  Member  for 
Tiverton  (Viscount  Palmerston),  however, 
was  the  chairman  upon  that  occasion.    I 
will  not  go  into  the  question  as  to  whether 
be  should  have  been  or  not ;  but  I  could 
not  help  contrasting  the  language  which 
he  used,  when  speaking  of  the  single-mind- 
edness,  the  good  faith,  and  the  honour  of  a 
certain  ruler  abroad,  with  the  language  he 
used  some  two  years  since,  when  he  sought 
to  frighten  this  House  and  the  country  by 
describing  the  imminent  probability  of  a 
marauding  army  of  some  60,000  French- 
'   men  landing  on   the   southern  shores  of 
Bngland  in  a  single  night.     Another  fea- 
ture of  this  dinner  which  gave  me  great 
pain  was  the  presence  of  my  right  hon. 
f'riend  the   Member  for  Southwark  (Sir 
W.  Molesworth),  the  Ohief  Commissioner 
of  Woods  and  Forests.     It  is  wonderful  to 
think  what  a  change  a  few  months  of 
official  life  appears  to  make  in  public  men. 
We  have  heard  of  men  who  have  grown 
old  from  the  anxieties  of  a  single  year. 
We  have  heard  even  of  men  whose  hair 
has  been  turned  grey  by  the  agony  of  a 
single  night.     I  think  it  was  Horace  Wal- 
pole  who  remarked   upon  the  frankness 
with  which  Members  spoke  when  on  that 
(pointing  to  the  Opposition)  side  of  the 
Ilouse,    and    on  the    diplomatic    reserve 
which   they  displayed  when  they   sat  on 
the  benches  below  me,  and  who  observed 
that  Ministerial  language  was  the  easiest 
of  all  languages,  for  a  man  could  learn  it 
in  a  week.     It  has  only  taken  some  twelve 
or  fifteen  months  of  official  life  to  erase 
from  the  mind  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
(Sir  W.   Molesworth)   aU  traces  of  that 
g^reat  principle  of  non-intervention  upon 
which,  in  1850,  if  I  recollect  aright,  he 
gtLV&  a  vote  emphaticallv  condemning  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  noble  Lord  tho  Mem- 
her  for  Tiverton.     But  I  now  come  to  the 
right  hon.   Gentleman  the  First  Lord  of 
the  Admiralty.  He  has  been  in  this  House 
longett  th^n  most  of  us  ean  remember^n 


fact,  I  suppose,  scores  of  Members  qf  this 
House  were  not  so  high  as  the  table,  when 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  was  first  im- 
mersed in  political  affi&irs — he  has  held  office 
for  a  great  number  of  years,  and  he  is  a 
man  whose  language  is  most  precise  and 
accurate.  He  is  not  surpassed — I  doubt 
if  he  is  equalled — by  any  Member  of  this 
House  in  the  beautiful  precision  with  which 
his  words  are  placed  and  uttered.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  is  so  good  a  judge 
of  what  is  discreet,  that  in  fiat  contradic- 
tion to  the  understood  opinion  of  the  noble 
Lord  the  Member  for  London,  he  took 
upon  himself  to  vouch  for  and  guarantee 
the  absolute  discretion  of  Sir  Charles  Na- 
pier. Reverting,  however,  to  the  language 
actually  uttered,  as  the  published  reports 
present  it  to  us,  let  us  see  how  the  matter 
stands.  Sir  Charles  Napier's  was,  in  my 
opinion,  the  best  speech  at  the  dinner. 
There"  was  nothing  in  it  unbecoming  the 
position  in  which  he  was  placed ;  and  I 
will  say  nothing  of  his  appointment,  more 
than  this,  that  it  seems  now  to  be  the 
opinion  of  the  Government,  and  a  settled 
theory,  that  a  man  does  not  arrive  at  ma- 
turity until  he  is  seventy  years  of  age.  I 
am  certainly  of  opinion  that  it  is  not  very 
judicious  to  leave  the  command  of  the  most 
powerful  and  most  costly  fleet — most  costly, 
whether  we  regard  the  'n}oney  value  of  the 
vessels  and  their  stores,  or  the  amount  of 
human  life  embarked  in  them — that  ever 
left  this  country,  to  a  man  who  has  passed 
that  period  of  life  when  the  mental  and 
bodily  powers  are  in  full  vigour.  Now, 
the  language  which  Sir  Charles  Napier  is 
reported  to  have  used  at  the  dinner — and  I 
believe,  from  what  I  have  heard,  that  the 
report  is  almost  literally  accurate — was 
this  : — "  I  cannot  say  we  are  at  war,  be- 
cause we  are  still  at  peace."  [Laughter.] 
One  would  really  suppose  there  was  no- 
thing so  funny  as  the  whole  matter  about 
which  these  gentlemen  were  assembled  to 
discuss.  But  Sir  Charles  went  on  to 
say  I — **  But  I  suppose  we  are  very  nearly 
at  war,  and  probably,  when  I  get  into  tho 
Baltic,  I'll  have  an  opportunity  of  declar- 
ing war'' — a  statement  which  is  said  to 
have  been  received  with  loud  cheers  and 
laughter,  and  cries  of  "Bravo,  Charley  I" 
Now,  it  was  in  reference  to  this  probabi- 
lity that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
First  Lord  of.  the  Admiralty  made  this 
observation  : — **  My  gallant  friend  says, 
when  he  goes  into  the  Baltic  he  will  de- 
clare war ;  I  as  First  Lord  of  the  Admi- 
ralty give  him  my  free  consent  to  do  so." 
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I  understand  what  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man means  hy  saying,  "  When  he  goes 
into  the  Baltic  ;"  hut  suppose  the  same 
language  had  heen  used  before  Admiral 
Dundas  entered  the  Black  Sea.     It  would 
have  been  just  as  proper  and  rational  for  a 
Minister  of  the  Crown  to  have  used  such 
language  in  that  case  as  in  the  present ; 
and  no  idea  that  we  might  be  at  war  when 
Sir  Charles  Napier  got  into  the  Baltic 
could,  in  my  opinion,  afford  the  slightest 
excuse  for  the  indiscreet  language  of  the 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty.     What  I  was 
going  to  ask — if  I  had  not  been  anticipated 
by  the  hon.  Member  for  Roscommon — was, 
whether  for  the  language  which  he  had 
used,  and  the  tone  which  he  adopted,  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  had  the  sanction  of  the 
Cabinet,   or  the  authority  of  his   Sove- 
reign.   Fronl  the  explanation  he  has  given 
it  appears  that  it  was  only  an  after-dinner 
speech — that,  in  fact,  a  subject  the  ^avest 
of  all  was  treated  in  this  manner — I  will 
not  say  for  the  purpose  of  eliciting  cheers, 
although  it,  no  doubt,  did  elicit  cheers  from 
an  audience  who  were  not  very  particular 
about  what  they  cheered,  nor  about  what 
tho    Government   were    going  to  do.     I 
must  confess  that  I  have  read  the  whole 
of  these  proceedings  with  pain  and  with 
humiliation.     Whether  this  war  may  be 
justifiable  or  not  is  not  the  question,  but 
whatever  sort  of  war  it  may  be,  it  is  an 
awful  sort  of  thing  to  any  nation  that  en- 
gages in  it.     If  war  be  not  itself  always  a 
crime,  it  is  the  inevitable  parent  of  innu- 
merable   crimes.     There    are  thousands, 
perhaps  ten  of  thousands  of  lives  depend- 
ing upon  this  question.     The  fortune  and 
happiness,  it  may  be,  of  millions  are  depend- 
ing upon  it.     You  are  sending  out  2o,000 
men  to  tho  other  side  of  Surope.     You  are 
taking  a  man  from  each  of  25,000  British 
homes  ;  in  each  of  those  homes  there  is  a 
British  family  filled  at  this  moment  with 
feelings  of  the  deepest  anxiety — fear,  it 
may  bo,  alternately  with  hope.     We  know 
that  before  the  summer  is  over,  perhaps 
even  before  it  comes,  we  may  have  news 
from  the  swamps  of  the  Danube — news  of 
the  indiscriminate  slaughter  of  the  battle- 
field— which  may  strike  hundreds  of  people 
in  this  country  dumb  with  agony  and  de- 
spair.    I  want  to  know,  then,  whether  the 
jokes  and  stories  of  the  noble  Lord  the 
Member  for  Tiverton  were  becoming  a  time 
like  this  ?     The  question,  I  conceive.  Sir, 
is  one  of  the  gravest  that  can  be  discussed 
by  a  country  or  a  Legislature,  or  under- 
taken by  a  Government ;  and  the  reckless 
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levity  that  was  displayed  was,  in  my  opi- 
nion, discreditable  in  the  last  degree  to  the 
great  and  responsible  statesmen  of  a  civi- 
lised  and  Christian  nation. 

ViscoTOT  PALMERSTON :  Sir,  if  the 
hon.  and  reverend  Gentleman — 

Mr.  COBDBN:  I  rise  to  order.  The 
noble  Lord  has,  I  believe^  made  use  of  an 
epithet,  in  speaking  of  my  hon.  Friend, 
that  is  not  justified  by  the  rules  of  this 
House.  I  trust  I  shall  not  misinterpret 
his  meaning  when  I  say  that  it  was  not  in- 
tended to  be  personally  offensive ;  but  I 
think  I  shall  not  be  contradicted  by  a  ma- 
jority  of  this  House  when  I  say  that  it  was 
flippant  and  undeserved. 

Viscount  PALMERSTON:  I  will  not 
quarrel.  Sir,  with  the  hon.  Member  for  the 
West  Riding  about  words ;  but  as  the  hon. 
Gentleman  (Mr.  Bright)  has  been  pleased 
to  advert  to  the  circurastafice  of  my  being 
chairman  at  the  dinner  to  which  allusioa 
has  been  made,  and  as  be  has  been  kind 
enough  to  express  an  opinion  as  to  my 
conduct  on  that  occasion,  I  deem  it  right 
to  inform  the  hon.  Gentleman  that  any 
opinion  he  may  entertain  either  of  me  per- 
sonally, or  of  my  conduct,  private  or  poli- 
tical, is  to  me  a  matter  of  the  most  perfect 
indifference.     I  am  further  convinced  that 
the  opinion  of  this  country  with  regard 
to  me  and  to  my  conduct  will  in  no  way 
whatever  be  influenced  by  anything  which 
the  hon.  Gentleman  may  say.     I  therefore 
treat  the  censure  of  the  hon.  Gentleman 
with  the  most  perfect  indifference  and  con- 
tempt.    ["  Order  !"j     That  may  be  Par- 
liamentary or  not.     If  it  is  not,  I  do  not 
insist  upon  the    expression*      The  hon* 
Gentleman   has   stated   that  be  felt  tho 
greatest  pain  on  reading  the  proceedings 
which  took  place  at  that  dinner.     That 
pain  arises,  no  doubt,  from  the  manner  in 
which  the  members  of  the  Reform  Club 
were  pleased  to  testify  their  confidence  in 
Sir  Charles  Napier,  and  their  satisfaction 
at  finding  that  a  distinguished  member  of 
his  profession,  happening  also  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  club,  had  been  selected  for  a 
most  important  post  at  a  time  of  great 
public  emergency.    The  hon.  Member,  I 
dare  say,  read  with  great  pata  an  account 
of  any  manifestation  tending  in  any  degree 
towards  the  expression  of  an  opinion  iV\at 
there  should  be  a  recourse  to   arms,  no 
matter  what  might  be  the  interests  or  the 
cause  at  stake.    The  hon.  Member,  I  bave 
no  doubt,  sympathises  with  tbat  respect- 
able gentleman  whose  pamphlet  I  read  on 
a  former  occasion,  and  I  dare  say  the  bonj 
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Member  is  of  opinion  that  this  country 
ought  to  submit  to  any  degradation  rather 
than  have  recourse  to  war.  That  is  an 
opinion  which  the  hon.  Member  is  perfectly 
justified  in  maintaining.  I  do  not  dispute 
his  right  to  maintain  such  an  opinion,  but 
he  stands  almost  singly  in  that  opinion  on 
this  occasion,  with  the  great  majority  of 
the  country  against  him.  For  my  own 
part,  I  can  only  say  that  I  felt  very  proud 
at  being  invited  by  the  Eeform  Club  to 
preside  at  the  dinner  on  the  occasion  to 
which  allusioa  has  been  made.  I  thought 
it  an  honour  conferred  on  me  when  I  was 
asked  to  preside  at  a  dinner  given  to  my 
gallant  friend  Sir  Charles  Napier.  The 
hon.  Member  for  Manchester  thinks  that 
Sir  Charles  Napier  is  too  old  for  his  duties. 
The  result  will  show  whether  he  is  too  old 
or  not.  The  hou.  Member  for  Manchester, 
moreover,  thinks  that  these  dinner  arrange- 
ments must  be  Cabinet  questions.  Now,  I 
can  assure  him  that  they  are  open  ques- 
tions* They  are  not  discussed  in  the 
Cabinet  at  all ;  and,  though  I  confess  the 
speech  of  the  hon.  Member  was  calculated 
to  excite  any  but  a  friendly  feeling  on  my 

Sart,  I  will  only  say,  in  conclusion,  that  if 
e  should  get  himself  elected  a  member  of 
the  Reform  Club — [An  hon.  Member:  He 
IS  ^  member.] — Oh !  he  is  a  member,  is 
he  ?   A  most  unworthy  member,  I  must  say. 
IfVell,  if,  however,  the  hon.  Gentleman,  be- 
ing a  member,  should  fall  into  the  humour 
of  the  Reform  Club,  and  should  attend  the 
next  dinner  which  is  given  in  honour  of  a 
distinguished  officer  who  is  about  proceed- 
ing upon  an  important  public  service,  I  can 
only  say  that  we  shall  be  happy  to  hear 
his  speech,  although,  perhaps,  it  might  not 
add  to  the  conviviality  of  the  evening,  yet 
I  can  assure  the  hon*  Gentleman  that, 
whether  he  may  bo  in  that  state  in  which 
he  assumes   my  right  hon.   Friend   (Sir 
J.  Graham)  not  to  have  been,  or  whether 
he  may  be  able — as  I  doubt  not  he  would 
be — Co  go  through  the  festivities  of  the 
erening  with  the  same  clearness  of  intel- 
]eet  as  he  mi^nifests  on  all  occasions  in  this 
House,  I  can  assure  him  that  we  shall  be 
readj   to  discuss  with  him  any  question, 
public    or  private,  of  peace  or*  of  war, 
which  lie  may  choose  to  start ;  and  I,  at 
all  erents,  shall  not  think  that  he  discredits 
himself  by  attending  a  dinner  given  by  the 
elnb  io  a  distinguished  officer,  one  of  its 
own  menberBi  before  starting  for  foreign 


Sir  THOMAS  HERBERT  :  Sir,  I  rise 
to  pai  m  qoesiioa  to  the  right  hon.  Baronet 


the  Pirst  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  of  which 
I  have  given  notice.  I  have  seen  in  the 
papers  words  attributed  to  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  on  a  late  festive  occasion,  which 
have  been  read  with  much  surprise — in- 
deed, I  may  say,  pain — by  officers  of  the 
service  to  which  I  have  the  honour  to  be- 
long, and  also  by  officers  of  the  sister  ser- 
vice— I  need  scarcely  say  that  I  should  be 
the  last  man  to  grudge  to  my  distinguished 
and  gallant  friend  Sir  Charles  Napier  any 
compliment  or  honour  that  could  be  paid  to 
him ;  but  the  words  to  which  I  allude,  ad- 
dressed to  the  members  of  a  political  club, 
appear  to  me  so  extraordinary,  as  coming 
from  one  occupying  the  high  position  of 
the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  that  I 
have  deemed  it  my  duty  to  take  the  ear- 
liest opportunity  of  ascertaining  whether 
they  have  been  correctly  attributed  to  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  or  not.  Without  fur- 
ther preface.  Sir,  I  beg  to  ask  the  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty  whether  certain 
words  attributed  to  him  in  a  speech  de- 
livered at  a  dinner  given  in  the  Reform 
Club  to  Admiral  Sir  Charles  Napier,  have 
been  correctly  reported,  which  appears  in 
the  Times  of  the  8th  day  of  March,  namely, 

"We,  as  reformers,  may  be  proud  that  the 
honour  of  the  British  flag  in  the  Euxine  and  the 
Baltic  is  entrusted  to  two  such  champions  as  Ad- 
miral Dundas  and  Sir  Charles  Napier  ?  " 

Sir  JAMES  GRAHAM:  Sir,  if  the 
hon.  and  gallant  Admiral  deliberately 
thinks  it  his  duty  to  put  the  question  to 
me  with  which  he  has  concluded,  and  if  I 
am  to  collect  that  the  Hous^thinks  it  be* 
coming  to  pursue  this  inquiry  further  and 
to  entertain  this  subject  seriously,  I  shall 
not  hesitate  to  answer  the  question  which 
has  been  put  by  the  hon.  and  gallant 
Admiral.  I  believe  that  the  words  which 
h^  has  read  are  correctly  reported,  and  I 
have  nothing  to  retract  or  to  explain.  I 
was  invited  as  a  guest  to  the  Reform  Club ; 
aud  it  did  appear  to  me  that  it  was  nei- 
ther improper  nor  inappropriate  to  congra- 
tulate the  members  of  that  club  that  two 
of  their  oldest  and  most  distinguished  mem- 
bers had  been  selected  for  the  command  of 
two  such  important  fleets  as  the  fleet  in 
the  Euxine  and  the  fleet  in  the  North  Sea ; 
and  I  did  tay  that  I,  as  a  reformer,  cer- 
tainly rejoiced  with  them  that  two  members 
of  their  club  had  been  considered  suffi- 
ciently trustworthy  and  well  qualified  to 
be  the  champions  of  the  British  flag  at  a 
moment  such  as  this,  and  in  an  emergency 
like  the  present.  Again  I  say  that  I  have 
nothing  to  regret  or  to  retract  in  respect  to 
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thai  expression.  But  the  hon.  and  gallant 
Officer,  since  he  has  studied  the  report  of 
what  was  said  upon  that  occasion,  should 
not,  I  think  in  justice  to  me,  have  neglect- 
ed to  notice  the  comment  with  which  I 
prefaced  those  words;  I  said  that  in  my 
opinion  politics  were  rightly  excluded  from 
the  naral  profession.  I  do  not  helieve  that 
in  the  selection  either  of  Admiral  Dundas 
or  of  Sir  Charles  Napier  political  conside- 
rations entered  in  the  slightest  degree. 
All  I  can  say  is  that,  in  administering  the 
patronage  of  the  Admiralty  to  the  best  of 
my  judgment,  I  have  conscientiously  and 
iuYariably  endeavoured  to  make  that  senti- 
ment the  rule  of  my  conduct. 

Sir  WILLIAM  MOLESWORTH:  Sir, 
with  reference  to  the  observations  which 
have  been  made  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
Manchester  (Mr.  Bright)  upon  my  attend- 
ing the  recent  dinner  at  the  Reform  Club, 
I  may  be  permitted  to  state  that  I  attend- 
ed there  as  a  member,  and  a  very  old 
.member,  of  that  club*  Upon  that  occasion 
I  was  called  upon  to  propose  the  health  of 
the  Turkish  Minister.  In  so  doing,  I  ex- 
pressed rery  briefly  what  were  my  views  as 
to  what  had  been  and  what  ought  to  be 
the  policy  of  Her  Majesty's  Government. 
I  said  that  they  had  endeavoured  to  the 
utmost  of  their  power  to  preserve  peace — 
that  their  efforts  had  been  unsuccessful — 
that  the  time  for  vigorous  action  had  come, 
and  that  I  hoped  success  would  attend  our 
arms.  In  expressing  those  sentiments  I 
am  not  aware  that  I  said  anything  of  which 
I  need  be  ashamed.  Certainly  I  said  no- 
thing that  I  should  have  forborne  to  ex- 
press either  in  this  House  or  anywhere 
else  ;  and  I  may  be  permitted  to  add,  that 
I  do  not  think  that  I  said  anything  at  all 
opposed  to  any  opinion  that  I  have  ever 
entertained.  The  hon.  Member  for  Man- 
chester has  thought  proper  to  accuse  me 
of  some  change  in  my  opinion  since  I  have 
have  had  a  seat  upon  these  (the  Treasury) 
benches.  I  beg  to  give  to  that  charge  a 
flat  contradiction.  I  do  not  in  any  way 
acknowledge  the  right  of  the  hon.  Member 
to  be  my  political  guide  or  leader,  and, 
while  I  respect  his  talents,  he  will  permit 
me  to  say  of  him,  that  though  I  think  ho 
is  an  able  man,  I  at  the  same  time  think 
that  he  is  full  of  Illiberal  and  narrow-mind- 
ed prejudices. 

Mb.  DISRAELI:  Perhaps,  Sir,  we 
have  been  discussing  this  question  in 
rather  too  grave  a  spirit}  for  I  cannot 
help  thinking  there  are  some  extenu- 
ating circumstances  which  might  be  aU 
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leged  at  the  present  moment  on  the  part 
of  the  right,  hon.  Baronet  (Sir  J,  Gra- 
ham) who  has  addressed  us.    It  is  perhaps 
possible  that  the  right  hon.   Gentleman 
may  have  verbally  and  indiscreetly  inter- 
fered for  a  moment  with  the  exercise  of 
the  prerogative.     It  is  possible  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  may  have  told  Sir  Charles 
Napier  that  he  was  at  liberty  to  declare 
war.      [•*  No,  nb  I "]     Well,  you  know,  it 
is  matter  of  considerable  notoriety  that  Sir 
Charles  Napier  never  obeys  orders;  and, 
therefore,  taking  the  charitable  view  of  the 
question,  I  consider  that  when  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  told  Sir  Charles  Napier  that 
he  might  declare  war,  he  was  quite  eon- 
fident  that   Sir   Charles  would  maintain 
peace.     Perhaps,   also,  too  much  stress 
has  been  laid  by  my  hon.  and  gallant 
Friend  (Sir  T.  Herbert)  on  the  declaration 
of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman's  gratification 
that  two  powerful  fleets  should,  at  this 
moment,  be  commanded  by  Reformers.     I 
confess  I  felt  shocked,  at  firsti  at  reading 
this  declaration,  for  it  seemed  to  me  to 
have  been  dictated  by  a  partisan  spitit, 
which  I  could  not  at  the  moment  suppose 
to  have  been  wisely  displayed  by  the  ad- 
ministrator of  the  Admiralty  of  this  great 
naval  country.     But,  upon  reflection,  even 
that  objectionable  passage  assumed  a  dif- 
ferent character.     No  doubt  it  is  a  subject 
of  congratulation  that  these  two  fleets  are 
commanded  by  two  sound  Reformers.  But 
then  it  tnust  be  recollected,  on  the  other 
hand,   that  a  sound  Reformer  means  a 
gentleman  who  does  not    reform ;    and» 
therefore,  taking  that  view  of  the  ques- 
tion, we  may  look  on  these  two  Reformers 
as  two  Conservatives,  because  I  believe  we 
are  pretty  well  agreed  that  the  Reformer 
of  the  present  day  is  the  most  harmless 
animal  going.     And,  therefore,  instead  of 
this  being  a  bitter  partisan  boast  on  the 
part  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  I  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  this  also  was  a 
harmless  and  amicable  passage.      There 
was  another  point  in  the  speech,  I  confess, 
which  gave  me  some  alarm  |  It  was  the 
invective  which  the  right  faoni  Gentleman 
uttered  against  the  Emperor  of  Russia-;— 
the  country  having  just  been  infbrmed  bj 
the  noble  Lord,  the  leader  of  this  House« 
that  we  were  still  in  negotiation  With  that 
potentate,  and  having  only  withiti  a  fbtr 
days  been  assured  by  the  Prime  Mifaister 
that  he  believed  that  war  was'  not  inevit- 
able.    I  did  consider,  I  must  say,  that  for 
an  English  Minister  of  the  great  talents 
and  position  of  tlie  right  hoQi  GentlSBiliii^ 
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going  to  this  dinner  at  a  politieal  club,  and 
delivering  an  inyective  against  the  Em- 
peror of  RuBBia,  was,  under  the  circam- 
Btances,  most  undignified  and  indiscreet. 
^ut,  Sir,  further  reflection  conyinced  me 
that  there  was  much  more  discretion  in 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  even  in  this  re- 
spect, than  would  upon  the  surface  appear, 
because  I  remembered  that  a  year  ago  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  had  delitered  an  in- 
Tecttye  against  another  Emperor,  and  that 
I — ^for  I  am  never  ashamed  to  confess 
wben  I  am  in  error-^I,  'who  have  not  had 
the  experience  of  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man, and  hare  no  pretension  to  his  states- 
manlike ability,  committed  the  grievous 
blander  of  calling  the  attention  of  this 
Ilouse  to  it.  I  thought  that  the  peace  of 
Europe  was  in  danger.  But  the  Emperor 
of  France — no  doubt,  in  consequence  of 
this  abuse — has  become  one  of  the  most 
trustworthy  and  cordial  of  our  allies.  And 
ao,  no  doubt,  in  that  invective  against  the 
Emperor  of  Russia  the  right  hon.  Gentle* 
man  sees  much  further  than  we  do,  and 
the  only  consequence  apparent  to  him  is 
that  we  shall  soon  count  the  Emperor  of 
Russia  also  as  among  the  most  faithful 
and  cordial  of  Her  Majesty's  allies. 

Mr.  SPOONER  said,  he  was  very  far 
from  thinking  that  tho  House  had  treated 
this  Bubject  too  gravely ;  for  he  was  not 
ashamed  to  say,  although  he  differed 
essentially  in  roost  of  his  political  views 
from  the  hon.  Member  for  Manchester  (Mr. 
Bright),  that  he  completely  concurred  with 
him  in  the  sentiments  which  he  had  ex- 
pressed that  evening.  It  was  an  awful  thing 
to  engage  in  war,  and  he  agreed  with  the 
hon.  Member  that  it  was  not  at  festivals 
like  the  one  in  question  that  a  great  nation 
Bhonld  be  called  upon,  headed  by  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Ministers,  to  express  an  opinion  as 
to  the  policy  of  going  to  war.  He  con- 
tended that  the  right  hon.  Baronet  (Sir 
J.  Graham)  had  not  met  the  question  in 
the  way  in  which  it  ought  to  have  been 
met ;  and  when  he  accused  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Manchester  of  standing  alone  upon 
the  present  occasion,  he  could  tell  him 
that  the  country  was  with  that  hon.  Mem- 
ber ill  the  view  which  he  took  of  the  im- 
propriety of  BO  commencing  a  war,  and  he 
was  quite  sure  that  the  great  bulk  of  the 
thinking  people  of  this  nation  lamented 
what  had  taken  place  at  the  Reform  Club. 
He  did  not  reproach  the  Government  for 
hsTittg  nndenaken  this  war,  because  he 
belieted  it  to  be  a  just  and  necessary  war. 
fie  did  not  blame  them  for  not  haying 


hastened  it,  because  he  thought  that  they 
had  shown  a  wise  discretion  in  not  doing 
so.  Neither  did  he  blame  them  for  the 
exertions  which  they  were  now  making, 
because  he  thought  that  in  that  respect 
the  country  was  with  them;  but  he  be- 
lieved that  they  would  have  had  a  greater 
amount  of  support  from  the  thinking  part 
of  the  nation  if  they  had  entered  into  this 
war  with  a  more  solemn  feeling,  and  ex- 
pressing, at  least,  a  deeper  sense  of  the 
responsibility  which  devolved  upon  them. 
He  believed  that  this  was  the  first  time 
that  war  had  been  so  near  impending  upon 
which  the  Government  had  not  advised  the 
Sovereign  to  proclaim  a  solemn  fast.  It 
was  the  duty  of  a  Christian  nation  to 
acknowledge  Providence  in  all  its  affairs. 
We  boasted  of  our  fleets,  of  our  armies, 
and  of  the  good  feeling  of  the  people ;  but 
the  battle  was  not  always  to  the  Btrong, 
neither  was  the  race  to  the  swift ;  and  he 
sincerely  trusted  that  the  noble  Lord  would 
yet  see  fit  to  advise  Her  Majesty  to  call 
upon  all  her  subjects  to  join  together  in 
imploring  the  meroy  and  praying  for  the 
guidance  of  Providence,  and  in  committing 
to  his  care  the  awful  interests  now  about 
to  be  involved.  If  he  had  allowed  the 
jokes  of  the  noble  Lord  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Home  Department,  or  even 
the  amusing  speech  of  his  right  hon. 
Friend  (Mr.  Disraeli),  to  have  diverted 
attention  from  the  important  view  which 
had  been  put  forth  by  the  hon.  Member 
for  Manchester,  he  felt  that  he  should  have 
been  guilty  of  a  great  neglect  of  duty. 

Mr.  COBDEN  said,  it  was  not  his  in- 
tention to  have  said  one  word  upon  the 
present  occasion,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
observations  which  had  fallen  from  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
Southwark  (Sir  W.  Molesworth)-— obser- 
vations which  he  had  heard  with  very  great 
pain  ;  for  if  there  was  any  one  hon.  Member 
in  that  House  in  particular,  whose  public 
course  throughout  a  long  political  life  he 
had  been  led  to  respect,  it  was  that  of  his 
right  hon.  Friend.  But  he  must  say, 
having  even  a  longer  knowledge  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  than  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Manchester — having,  if  he  might 
be  allowed  to  say  so,  a  very  intimate  know- 
ledge of  his  right  hon.  Friend's  opinions 
on  many  questions — he  must  say,  and  that, 
too,  without  claiming  any  sort  of  title  to 
act  as  the  guide  or  leader  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman's  political  opinions — he  must 
declare  that  there  had  been  always  the 
best  possible    grounds    for  belieying — ^in 
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fact*  it  was  a  matter  capable  of  being 
mathematically  demonstrated  (and  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  would  understand 
that  phrase) — ^the  best  possible  grounds 
for  believing  that  the  opinions  which  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  entertained  with  re- 
spect to  foreign  affairs  were  justly  to  be 
characterised  as  the  principle  of  non-in- 
tervention. It  appeared,  however,  that  he 
had  been  totally  mistaken,  and  that,  after 
fifteen  ycar^'  acquaintance  with  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  he  had  not  formed  a  cor- 
rect estimate  of  his  opinions  in  our  foreign 
policy;  for,  if  there  had  been  one  man 
more  than  another  who,  according  to  his 
anticipations,  would  not  have  attended  that 
dinner,  and  made  the  speech  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  did,  he  (Sir  W.  Molesworth)  was 
the  man  he  should  have  selected.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  had  separated  the 
member  of  the  Cabinet  from  the  member 
of  the  club  ;  he  spoke  of  him  now  in  both, 
in  all  his  capacities,  and  said  that  he  had 
always  believed,  and  he  considered  that  he 
had  had  reason  to  believe,  that  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman's  opinions  were  precisely  those 
which  had  been  attributed  to  him  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  Manchester.  Well,  that  being 
80,  when  he  witnessed  the  acrimony,  the 
bitterness,  and  the  want  of  temper  with 
which  the  right  hon.  Baronet  had  retorted 
upon  his  (Mr.  Gobden's)  hon.  Friend  (Mr. 
Bright) — accusing  him  of  attempting  to 
set  himself  up  as  his  (Sir  W.  Molesworth 's) 
political  leader — ^he  must  say  that  that 
tone  and  temper  brought  back  to  his  recol- 
lection a  remark  of  a  philosopher,  that 
when  a  person  expressed  contempt  for 
another  in  very  strong  terms,  that  indi- 
vidual did  not  always  feel  all  the  contempt 
pretended,  but  that  another  sort  of  feel- 
ing entered  into  the  question — namely, 
a  feeling  of  self-reproach  and  remorse. 
But  his  right  hon.  Friend  had  endeavoured 
to  separate  himself  from  his  position  as  a 
Cabinet  Minister  on  the  occasion  of  this 
banquet.  Now,  he  ventured  to  say  that 
the  hon.  Member  for  Manchester  had  ven- 
tured to  frame  this  charge  against  him 
solely  in  his  capacity  as  a  Cabinet  Minister, 
and  in  none  other.  He  had  not  said  a 
word  of  the  speeches  of  the  noble  Lord 
the  Member  for  Marylebone  (Lord  D. 
Stuart),  or  the  hon.  and  gallant  Officer  the 
Member  for  Westminster  (Sir  De  L. 
Evans).  They  were  not  alluded  to,  be« 
cause  they  did  not  hold  responsible  situa- 
tions ;  but  with  Cabinet  Ministers  the  case 
was  very  different.  Cabinet  Ministers  had 
an  awful  power   vested    in  them  — one 
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which  was  not  to  be  frittered  or  trifled 
away  in  after-dinner  speeches.  He  thought, 
however,  that  all  these  speeches  would  have 
very  little  effect  as  tending  to  war  or  peace, 
because  war  had  been  determined  on  al- 
ready, before  the  gentlemen  made  their 
speeches.  But  how  did  their  conduct  look 
when  it  was  remembered  that  while  hold- 
ing  such  language  they  were  sending  out 
an  offer  of  peace  to  the  Emperor  of  Russia* 
He  freely  confessed  that  his  feeling  now, 
as  it  was  before  when  the  noble  Lord  the 
Member  for  London  (Lord  J.  Russell), 
made  his  speech,  was,  how  are  we  ever  to 
have  peace  again,  how,  when  those  who 
administer  power  in  this  country  hold  such, 
language  ?  Because,  after  all,  the  end  and 
object  of  war  must  be  peace.  It  appeared 
to  him,  however,  that  not  only  had  the 
language  of  these  Cabinet  Ministers  ren- 
dered war  inevitable,  but  it  had  rendered 
peace  impossible.  Perhaps  Her  Majesty's 
Government  had  acted  in  this  matter  upon 
the  maxim  of  a  celebrated  writer  laid  down 
by  a  French  historian,  that  no  English 
Ministry  that  ever  entered  upon  a  war  had 
ever  lived  to  see  the  end  of  it.  In  all  pro- 
bability, therefore,  the  impression  in  the 
minds  of  these  Ministers  was,  that  they 
were  not  burdened  with  any  feeling  of  re- 
sponsibility for  the  future.  He  must  say 
he  made  these  remarks  with  very  great 
pain,  though  at  the  same  time  he  was  pre- 
pared to  endorse  anything  which  had  fallen 
from  his  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Man- 
chester. 

Subject  dropped. 

THE  APPOINTMENT  OF  MR.  STONORr- 

QUESTION. 

Mr.  G.  H.  MOORE  said,  he  had  to  put 
two  questions  to  the  noble  Lord  the  Mem- 
ber for  the  City  of  London,  in  i:eforence  to 
the  appointment  of  Mr.  Stonor,  and  of 
which  he  had  given  him  notice.  He  found, 
in  the  Report  of  the  Sligo  Election  Com- 
mittee in  1853,  a  resolution  in  the  follow* 
ing  terms  :— 

"  That  Jeremiah  Joyce  0*DonoTan,an  alderman 
of  the  borough  of  Sligo,  was  bribed  by  Henry 
Stonor,  by  the  promise  of  payment  of  IDS/.,  being 
a  portion  of  an  outstanding  election  account,  to 
forbear  giving  his  vote,  which  he  had  promised  to 
Mr.  Somers,  and  in  consequence  absented  himself 
during  the  election ;  and  that  he  bad  also  been 
implicated  in  bribery  in  1846." 

It  thus  appeared  that  on  a  former  occasion 
the  Member  for  the  county  was  unseated, 
and  that  Mr.  Stonor  was,  according  to 
the    Report  of  the  Election  Committee^ 
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mixed  up  with  the  bribery  which  had  taken 
place  on  that  occasion.  It  was  also  cer- 
tain, that  on  the  latter  occasion — namely, 
in  1853 — he  was  reported  against  per- 
sonally as  having  been  guilty  of  bribery. 
Now,  that  being  so,  he  had  ascertained — 
though^  by  a  very  strange  circumstance, 
the  appointment  had  not  yet  been  notified 
in  the  Gazette — he  had  ascertained  through 
the  public  press,  and  he  had  since  been  in- 
formed of  the  fact  by  the  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Under  Secretary  for  the  Colonies,  that 
this  Mr.  Stonor,  who  had  been  implicated  in 
bribery  on  one  occasion,  and  reported  against 
by  a  Committee  of  that  House  on  another, 
had  been  just  appointed  a  Judge  in  one  of 
Her  Majesty's  Colonies.  Now,  it  was  quite 
clear  if  hon.  Gentlemen  were  to  be  thus 
rewarded  who  had  been  reported  against 
for  bribery,  that  such  Reports  were  to  be 
looked  upon  with  envy  rather  than  anv 
other  feeling — certainly  they  would  lose  all 
moral  weight.  Under  these  circumstances, 
then,  he  had  to  ask  whether  Her  Majesty's 
GoTemment,  in  appointing  Mr.  Stonor, 
were  aware  that  that  gentleman  had  been 
reported  against  by  a  Committee  of  that 
House  for  bribery  ?  and,  if  they  were  not 
so  aware,  whether  they  were  prepared  now 
to  cancel  the  appointment  ? 

Mb.  FREDERICK  PEEL  said,  he 
wished  to  explain  to  the  House,  first,  the 
nature  of  the  appointment  which  had  been 
received  by  the  gentleman  in  question,  and 
next  the  circumstances  of  comparative  pres- 
sure and  haste  under  which  it  had  been 
made.  The  Chief  Judge  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Victoria  was  at  present  on  leave  of 
absence,  and  under  ordinary  circumstances 
the  appointment  to  the  vacancy  would  be 
made  in  the  colony.  In  this  instance, 
however,  the  Governor  of  Victoria  had  re- 
ported that  he  was  not  able  at  that 
moment  to  make  as  fit  an  appointment  as 
he  could  wish  on  the  spot,  and  he,  there- 
fore, applied  to  the  Colonial  Office  for  a 
gentleman  to  be  sent  out  from  this  country 
to  fill  the  post  during  the  temporary  ab- 
absence  of  the  Chief  Justice ;  stating,  at 
the  same  time,  that  the  business  of  the 
court  was  increasing  so  rapidly,  that 
there  was  a  prospect,  on  the  return  of 
the  Chief  Justice,  of  the  appointment  of 
an  additional  Judge  to  the  Supreme  Courts 
in  which  ease  the  claims  of  the  gentleman 
to  be  sent  out  would  be  duly  considered. 
Under  such  circumstances,  therefore,  the 
name  of  Mr.  Stonor  was  submitted  to  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle,  and  his  appointment 
made  exclusively  in  reference  to  the 


recommendations  which  had  been  received 
on  his  behalf,  and  in  respect  of  his  pro* 
fessional  attainments,  and  his  fitness  and 
capacity  to  fill  the  situation  to  which  he 
had  been  recommended.  [Laughter A  Hon. 
Gentlemen  opposite  might  laugh ;  but  on 
his  own  behalf,  as  well  as  on  behalf  of  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle,  he  would  state,  that 
up  to  two  days  ago,  when  he  had  received 
a  letter  from  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  op"» 
posite  (Mr.  Henley),  who  had  been  Chair* 
man  of  the  Sligo  Election  Committee,  he 
was  not  aware,  nor  was  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle,  that  this  gentleman  had  taken 
any  part  in  any  election  at  Sligo ;  nor 
was  he  aware  that  the  port  he  had  taken 
in  that  election  had  been  reviewed  by  a 
Committee  of  that  House,  or  that  it  had 
been  censured  in  the  Report  which  that 
Committee  presented  to  the  House.  So 
much,  then,  for  the  first  question  of  the 
hon.  Gentleman,  as  to  the  circumstancea 
under  which  the  appointment  had  been 
made.  The  hon.  Gentleman  then  went  on 
to  ask  whether  Her  Majesty's  Government, 
being  made  ai?are  of  the  peculiar  transac- 
tions of  Mr.  Stonor,  and  of  the  light  in 
which  they  presented  themselves — whe* 
ther  they  wero  prepared  to  cancel  his  ap- 
pointment 2  Now,  every  one  would  admit 
that  there  was  a  considerable  difference 
between  passing  over  the  pretensions  of 
a  person  whose  conduct  had  appeared  ob« 
jectionable,  and  in  cancelling  the  ap* 
pointment  of  that  person  after  it  had  been 
made ;  for  the  Government  could  not  can- 
cel that  appointment  without  declaring 
that  that  person  was  no  longer  eligible 
for  employment  under  the  Crown.  He 
was  not  prepared  to  follow  such  a  course 
as  that  without  considerable  hesitation, 
and  without  feeling  assured  that  the  guilt 
of  the  party  was  beyond  all  doubt.  But 
he  would  undertake  that  if  any  hon.  Gen- 
tleman would  take  the  trouble  of  reading 
the  Report  of  the  Committee,  and,  in 
conjunction  with  the  Report,  the  evidence 
on  which  it  was  founded,  he  would  enter- 
tain very  grave  doubts  whether  the  Com- 
mittee haobeen  justified  in  arriving  at  the 
conclusion  which  they  had  in  reference  to 
Mr.  Stonor.  He  had  looked  at  the  evi- 
dence, and  he  found  there  that  the  charge 
against  that  gentleman  was,  that  he  had 
promised  to  pay  a  certain  alderman  a  sum 
of  money  if  he  would  abstain  from  voting  ; 
and  the  only  ground  on  which  the  charge 
rested  was  a  letter  which  did  not  appear 
in  the  evidence.  He  thought,  therefore, 
that  he  was  fully  justified  in  saying  that 
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tliat  EentleDfbn  had  not  been  Falrlj  dealt 
ttlth  bj  tbe  Committee.  If  that  gentle- 
man had  been  justljr  dealt  with  bv  the 
Committee,  the  letter  containing  the  al- 
leged promise  ought  to  have  been  pro- 
dnced.  And  be  should  also  add  that  the 
letter  in  question  xtna  vritten  Bereral 
monthH  before  tbe  election  took  place  ;  and 
it  Iras  Btated  to  bare  been  used,  not  by 
the  pereon  to  nhom  it  was  addressed, 
but  iy  another  [larty.  [Laughter.]  Hon. 
Qentlemen  apposite  seem  to  regard  tbis 
Rtatement  with  Eorae  incredulitj ;  but  be 
found  himself  supported  in  it  by  several 
gentlemen  Tel7  well  qualified  to  express 
an  opinion  on  tbe  matter,  and  who  con- 
curred in  the  yiew  which  he  (Mr.  F. 
Peel]  took  of  the  case.  For  instance,  be 
found  that,  in  the  debate  which  occurred  in 
reference  to  tbe  Report  of  tbe  Committee, 
the  right  hon.  Member  for  Manchester 
(Mr.  Miluer  Qibaon],  as  well  as  the  hon. 
Member  for  the  county  of  Cork  (Mr.  Vin- 
cent Scully),  both  stated  that  they  bad 
examined  the  e*ideoce,  and  that  they  were 
bf  opinion  it  did  not  support  the  conclusion 
to  which  the  Committee  bod  come  ;  and, 
more  than  that,  upon  tbe  same  occaaion 
two  Membors  of  the  Committee  —  which 
had  consisted  of  five  Members'- rose,  and 
expressed  themselves  of  opinion  that  tbe 
Report  bad  done  great  injustice  to  Mr. 
Stonor — be  referred  to  the  hon.  Member 
for  West  Surrey  (Mr,  Evelyn),  and  to  the 
Member  for  Ashton-under-Lyoe  (Mr,  Hind- 
ley).  He  was  also  able  to  state  that  the 
Resolution  against  that  gcntlemnn  had 
been  carried  only  by  a  majority  of  one  ; 
and  that,  although  upon  the  occasion  to 
which  he  bad  been  just  referring,  the  other 
Members  of  the  Committee  appeared  to 
hare  been  in  the  House,  and  had  beard 
the  statement  made  by  their  colleagues, 
they  never  availed  themselves  of  tbe  op- 
portunity of  expressing  their  dis.ieiit  from 
tbe  opinions  then  expressed  ;  and,  there- 
fore. It  was  not  unfair  to  conclude  that  by 
their  silence  they  had  acquiesced  in  them. 
In  conclusion,  then,  he  would  Qijly  say  that 
the  appoidtment  in  question  liad  been 
made  without  the  t]'nn!;actions  alluded  to 
being  known  cither  lo  (ho  Duke  of  New- 
oaatle  or  himself,  and  that  tbe  Govern- 
ment now  Imviog  hccn  made  aware  of 
them,  and  having  liivd  An  opportunity  of 
examining  tho  oviiiciice  on  which  tbe  Re- 
port of  tbe  Comniiitou  rested,  were  of  opi- 
^.JUoD  that  no  ndcquiite  gronnd  existed  for 
"  I  cancelation. 
IfB.  G,  H.  MOORB  uud,  he  wished  to 
Jfr.  F.  Feci 
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explain  why  it  was  that  be,  at  all  events, 
had  remained  silent  on  tbe  occasion  just  re- 
ferred to  by  the  hon.  Gentleman.  He  bad 
been  personally  requested  by  the  friends  of 
Mr.  Stonor~["  Oh,  oh  I"]  Well,  he  wonld 
mention  names,  if  necessary.  He  had  been 
reqaested  by  tbe  hon.  Member  for  Dun- 
dalk  (Mr.  Bowyer),  as  a  friend  of  Hr. 
Stonor,  to  abstain  from  speaking  on  the 
occasion  ;  and,  to  use  a  vulgar  phrase,  aa 
be  did  not  wish  "  to  throw  water  upon  a 
drowned  rat,"  he  had  desisted  from  do- 
ing so. 

Mn.  DIVETT  said,  the  hon.  Qentletnan 
tbe  Under  Secretary  for  the  Colonies  had 
been  plea^d  to  come  to  a  most  false  con- 
clusion, though  he  moat  reluctantly  said 
so.  Now,  if  there  was  one  duty  more  pain- 
ful to  him  than  another,  it  was  that  of  at- 
tending Election  Committees  ;  and,  more 
than  that,  having  acquitted  himself  of  that 
duty,  he  was  the  last  man  in  the  world 
that  wished  to  allude  to  tbe  proceedings  of 
any  Committee  on  which  he  hod  been  en- 
gaged. However,  ho  remembered  thatlast 
year  an  hon.  Friend  had  told  bim  that  hi 
had  been  making  some  comments  on  the 
Report  of  tbe  Sligo  Committee,  with  a 
view,  it  appeared,  to  whitewash  Mr.  Sto- 
nor, when  he  [Mr.  Divett)  expressed  bbi- 
self  as  very  glad  that  he  bad  not  been 
present,  as  it  would  have  been  his  painful 
duty  to  have  vindicated  his  condnct,  and 
the  course  which  the  Committee  bad  adopt- 
ed. Now,  tbe  ban.  Under  Secretary  for 
tbe  Colonies  has  been  pleased  to  say  that 
he  had  reviewed  the  evidence,  and  that  be 
considered  the  Committee  came  to  a  wrong 
conclusion.  Well,  he  could  only  say,  that 
having  served  very  often  upon  Election  Com- 
mittees, be  would  declare  that  he  had  never 
come  to  a  conclusion  which  he  believed  to 
hove  been  more  justly  or  correctly  formed 
than  on  that  very  occasion.  He  believed 
not  only  that  Mr.  Stonor  hod  acted  most 
corruptly,  but  most  imprudently.  That 
gentleman  bad  been  pleased  to  write  a 
letter,  which  was  before  the  Committee,  ia 
which  be  stated,  in  the  most  distinct  terms, 
that,  in  the  event  of  Mr.  O'Donovan  chang- 
ing his  mind,  and  voting  for  Mr.  Towoeley 
instead  of  Mr,  Somers,  ho  would  take  care 
that  the  unsettled  account  of  a  former 
election  should  be  arranged.  Bat  matters 
did  not  stop  there,  for  the  gentleman  in 
question  (Mr.  Stonor)  must  needs  alio 
come  before  the  Committee  as  a  counael — 
so  that  ho  (Mr,  Divett]  never  in  hia  lifb 
saw  a  clearer  ease  of  agency,  wbieh  ren- 
dered it  utterly  impoBaible  for  the  Commit- 
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tee  to  eome  to  any  other  conclusion  than 
what  they  did.  It  was  hia  firm  conviction, 
though  he  stated  it  with  pain,  that  a  more 
discreditable  figure  was  never  made  than 
that  made  by  Mr.  Stonor  on  that  occasion, 
and  he  must  also  say  that  a  mord  discre- 
ditable appointment  was  never  made. 

Mr.  BOWYBR  said,  that  the  hou. 
Member  (Mr.  Moore)  had  stated  that  he 
had  requested  him  not  to  state  to  the 
House  what  he  knew  of  this  business. 
What  he  (Mr.  Bowyer)  did  say  was  this. 
There  tfas  a  discussion  on  this  subjeoti 
and  as  it  appeared  to  him  there  was  a 
disposition  in  some  quarters  to  bear  very 
hard  oft  Mr.  Stonor^  an  old  and  valued 
friend  of  his,  he  very  naturally  saidi 
"  Don't  attack  Ut.  Stonor."  He  be- 
lieved that  in  doin£  so  he  did  what  any 
hon.  Gentleman  would  have  done,  and  that 
he  was  right,  as  a  friend  of  Mr.  Stonor *8| 
to  make  the  best  case  for  him.  As  to  the 
merits  of  the  ease,  it  was  a  remarkable 
circumstance  that  the  letter  on  which  Mr. 
Stonor  was  found  guilty  did  not  appear  on 
the  minutes  of  the  Committee,  was  not  a 
portion  of  the  record,  and,  in  point  of  fact, 
was  not  before  the  Committee.  There  was 
an  old  account  standing  against  Mr.  Towtie- 
ley ;  Mr.  Towneley's  agent  was  Mr.  Stonor; 
and  Mr.  Stonor  was  applied  to  to  use  his 
inflaence  with  Mr.  Towneley  to  get  the 
money  paid.  Mr^  Stonor  did  not  say,  "if 
your  friend  will  abstain  from  voting,  Mr. 
Towneley  will  pay  him  the  money.'  Mr, 
Stonot*  merely  said  that  he  could  not  bring 
the  ease  before  Mr.  Towneley  then,  hut 
that  aftef  the  election  he  would  see  what 
he  could  do,  and  the  letter  was  not  written 
to  the  voter  but  to  a  third  party  who  had 
no  authority  whatever  to  show  or  commu- 
nicate the  letter  to  the  voter.  But  was  it 
to  be  said  that  because  a  man  was  convict- 
ed irregularlyi  informally,  and  on  evidence 
not  on  the  record,  he  was  not  ever  to  be 
employed  by  the  Crown  during  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life  ?  He  thought  this  was 
carrying  the  authority  of  Committees  of 
this  House  a  great  deal  too  far.  Mr. 
Stonor  was  eminently  fitted  for  this  office, 
and  he  bad  been  appointed  to  it  f^'om  his 
dtbeSS.  Such  a  conviction  as  that  stand- 
ing against  him  ought  not  to  disentitle  any 
man  to  the  just  rewards  of  ability  and  pro* 
fesftional  eminence. 

Sir  BDMUND  FILMER  Baid,  that  as 
A  Membet  of  the  Committee  referred  tOj 
be  must  beg  to  remind  the  House  that  on 
A  former  occasion  he  had  taken  the  op- 
^Huuity  of  stating  thiki  ho  had  cotne  to  a 


conclusion  precisely  similar  to  that  formed 
by  the  hon.  Member  for  Exeter  (Mr. 
Divett),  and  which  he  had  made  known 
again  that  night.  Under  circumstances  of 
the  greatest  difficulty,  and  in  a  most  pain- 
ful inquiry,  that  hon.  Gentleman,  acting  as 
their  Chairman,  had  given  his  most  careful 
attention  to  the  conduct  of  business.  He 
must  protest  against  the  fairness  of  the 
conclusion  drawn  by  the  hon.  Under  Secre- 
tary for  the  Colonies,  that  because  only  the 
two  hon.  Members  for  Ashton-under-Lyne 
and  West  Surrey  got  up  and  spoke  on  the 
question,  those  silent  necessarily  concurred 
in  their  opinions.  He  considered  that  it 
was  unworthy  of  the  hon*  Gentleman  to 
have  said  so. 

Mr.  HILDYARD  said,  he  trusted  that 
the  hon.  Gentleman  the  Under  Secretary 
for  the  Colonies  had  not  finally  announced 
to  the  House  the  intention  of  Her  Majes- 
ty's Government.  It  was  impossible  the 
case  could  rest  here.  The  question  now 
was,  not  respecting  the  simple  appointment 
of  a  Puisne  Judge  in  the  Colony  of  Vic- 
toria, but  whether  the  House  was  sincere 
or  not  in  its  constant  professions  that  it 
would  endeavour  to  do  away  with  bribery 
and  corruption  ?  He  put  it  to  the  common 
sense  of  any  Member,  what  would  be 
thought  of  them  all,  and  thought  rightly 
too,  if  they.  Session  after  Session,  made 
announcements  of  their  determination  to 
put  an  end  to  corrupt  practices,  when  it 
was  announced  in  the  journals  that  the 
Government  meant  to  maintain  in  his  place 
a  Puisne  Judge  who  had  been  by  a  Com- 
mittee of  that  HoUae  convicted  of  bribery  f 
He  did  trust  that  the  hon«  Gentleman  had 
spoken  somewhat  hastily  for  himself  and 
the  noble  Duke  at  the  head  of  his  depart- 
ment when  he  announced  such  to  be  theit' 
intention.  What  sort  of  reasoning  Was  it 
to  tell  them  that  becaUse  hon.  Members 
did  not  speak  on  the  matter  they  concur- 
red in  what  the  other  Gentlemen  who 
formed  the  Committee  had  said.  No  one 
doubted  the  truth  of  the  accusation  against 
Mr.  Stonor,  not  even  the  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Member  for  Dundalk  (Mr.  Bowyer), 
who  had  most  injudiciously  Stated  the  case 
of  his  friend.  Not  only^  in  his  opinion, 
had  he  admitted  it,  but  shown  that  Mr. 
Stonor  Was  knowingly  guilty  of  corrupt 
conduct^  because  he  said,  **  I  can't  now 
mention  the  matter  to  Mr.  Towneley,  but 
if  you  do  what  I  ask  you  I  Will  See  what 
can  be  done  after  the  election."  He  knew 
perfectly  well  the  peril  of  what  he  wa^ 
about,  and  had  reeoufse  te  the  nsui^  ar' 
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terfuge  of  persons  engaged  in  such  prac- 
tices. He  for  one,  as  a  Member  of  the 
House  of  Commops,  most  earnestly  hoped 
that  the  Government  did  not  mean  to  per- 
sist in  this  course,  and  if  they  did  he 
trusted  some  Member  would  give  the 
House  an  opportunity  of  expressing  their 
opinion  of  such  conduct. 

Mr.  BOWYER,  in  explanation,  said, 
that  the  hon.  Gentleman  who  had  just  sat 
down  stated  that  he  had  admitted  the  guilt 
of  Mr.  Stonor.  He  did  not  do  so ;  he 
stated  the  case  to  the  House  as  it  was. 
The  hon.  Gentleman  said  that  he  had 
stated  that  the  letter  promised  a  sum  of 
money  if  a  voter  would  do  or  not  do  some- 
thing. He  did  not  say  so ;  he  said,  that 
the  letter  to  a  friend  of  the  voter  stated 
that  after  all  was  over  he  (Mr.  Stonor) 
would  do  what  he  could  for  him. 

Mr.  VINCENT  SCULLY  said,  he 
wished  to  refer  the  House  to  what  occur- 
red on  the  adjourned  debate  on  the  Sligo 
writ  last  year.  On  that  occasion  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Manches- 
ter (Mr.  M.  Gibson)  said  that  the  charac- 
ter of  Mr.  Stonor  had  been  hardly  dealt 
with,  and  that  there  was  no  evidence  against 
him  except  a  letter  which  had  not  been 
printed.  The  hon.  Member  for  West 
Surrey  (Mr.  Evelyn),  one  of  the  Members 
of  tho  Committee,  said  there  was  nothing 
to  inculpate  Mr.  Stonor.  He  (Mr.  Scully) 
stated  that  he  had  read  every  syllable  of 
the  evidence,  and  that  there  was  not  a  par- 
ticle to  maintain  the  finding  of  the  Com- 
mittee. The  hon.  Member  for  Ashton- 
under-Lyne  (Mr.  Hindley),  also  a  Member 
of  the  Committeef  said  that  great  injustice 
had  been  done  Mr.  Stonor — that  he  en- 
tirely acquitted  Mr.  Stonor  of  any  impro- 
per conduct.  If  there  really  did  exist  any 
charge  against  Mr.  Stonor,  it  ought  to 
have  been  preferred  at  that  time  by  tho 
hon.  Member  for  Mayo  (Mr.  G.  H.  Moore), 
who  was  present  dunng  the  discussion. 

Subject  dropped. 

THE  BALTIC  TRADE— POSTAL  ARRANGE- 
MENTS WITH  AUSTRALIA— QUESTION. 

Viscount  JOCELYN  said,  that«  he 
wished  to  put  two  questions  to  the  Govern- 
ment— the  first  related  to  the  present  state 
of  the  Baltic  trade  and  the  intentions  of 
Her  Majesty's  Government  with  respect  to 
that  trade.  Since  he  had  come  into  the 
House  he  had  received  a  communication 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in- 
forming him  that  be  would  not  be  able  to 
answer  the  question  to-day.    He  (Lord 
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Jocelyn)  thought  that  the  question  was  one 
which  ought  to  be  answered  without  delay, 
for  many  of  his  constituents  were  much 
alarmed,  owing  Co  Government  not  having 
made  the  statement  promised  a  short  time 
ago  by  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty, 
in  reply  to  the  right  hon.  Member  for 
Manchester  (Mr.  M.  Gibson)  in  reference 
to  neutrals.  As  he  understood,  however, 
that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  intended  to 
bring  the  question  forward,  he  (Lord 
Jocelyn)  would  be  content  to  leave  the 
question  in  his  hands.  The  second  ques- 
tion which  he  wished  to  ask  was  this.  Ho 
wished  to  ask  the  right  hon.  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  what  arrangements  had 
been  made  with  the  Boyal  Screw  Steam- 
packet  Company  for  the  transmission  of 
the  mails  to  Australia  ;  and  whether  such 
arrangements  were  to  be  considered  as  the 
principle  upon  which  the  colonial  postal 
service  would  be  conducted  in  future  as 
opportunities  occurred  ?  He  might  be  per- 
mitted to  state,  as  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee which  last  year  investigated  this 
subject,  that  their  inquiries  had  led  them 
to  believe  that  the  large  sums  of  money 
which  were  given  for  these  postal  services 
had  tended  to  create  monopolies  in  the 
hands  of  particular  companies. 

The  CHANCELLOR  op  the  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  that,  with  respect  to  the  ques- 
tion put  by  his  noble  Friend  as  to  the  ar- 
rangements  which  had  been  entered  into 
with  the  Screw  Steam-packet  Company 
to  Australia,  he  wished  to  state  that  the 
Government  had  adopted  a  plan  different 
from  that  which  had  hitherto  been  the 
usual  mode  of  proceeding ;  and  in  the 
course  of  a  short  time  he  hoped  the  pa- 
pers connected  with  the  transaction  would 
be  in  such  a  state  that  they  might  be  laid 
upon  the  table  of  the  House,  and  they 
would  explain  to  tho  House,  more  clearly 
than  any  answer  he  could  give,  the  nature 
of  the  arrangements  which  had  been  adopt- 
ed, and  the  ground  of  those  arrangements. 
But  he  might  shortly  state  that  the  prin* 
ciple  of  the  arrangement  was  this — that 
4a.  would  be  charged  as  the  sea  postage, 
under  the  new  plan  of  Her  Majesty's  Post- 
master General,  between  this  country  and 
Australia ;  that  the  4c7.  so  charged  would 
be  divided  between  the  Government  and 
the  company  carrying  the  letters,  and  the 
company  might  be  said  to  take  their  chance 
of  the  remuneration  out  of  their  proportion 
of  the  postage.  The  principle  of  doing  the 
work  would,  therefore,  be  entirely  changed* 
and  instead  of  being  paid  for  at  a  fixed  rate 
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bj  tbe  Exohequcr,  it  would  be  paid  accord- 
ing to  the  amount  of  postal  service  done, 
and  the  amount  of  accommodation  afforded. 
Out  of  the  4td,  charged  for  the  sea  postage, 
the  company  would  receive  3d.  and  the 
Government  Id,     The  entire  sum  charged 
would  be  6d.  There  was  a  provision  in  the 
arrangement,  that  when  the  income  or  re- 
ceipts of  the  company  from  the  postage  so 
calculated  should  arrive  at  a  certain  point, 
the  company  might  be  required  by  the  Post- 
master General  to  put  on  an  increased  num- 
ber of  steamers  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
increased  facilities  of  communication ;  and 
he  would  be  at  liberty  to  send  letters  to 
Australia  by  other  than  ships  of  the  com- 
pany, provided  they  were  specially  marked 
by  the  writers  to  be  so  sent.     These  were 
the  principal  points  in  thd  arrangement  as 
it  at  present  stood.     With  regard  to  the 
question  whether  this  was  the  commence- 
ment of  an  improved  system,  and  whether 
this  was  to  be  taken  as  an  indication  of  the 
principle  on  which  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment would  hereafter  endeavour  to  make 
such  arrangements,  he  wished  to  say  that 
the  general  views  of  the  Gorernment  on  the 
subject  of  postal  communication  coincided 
with  those  of  the  Committee  appointed  last 
year  to  investigate  the  question.   The  con- 
clusion to  which  the  Committee  came  had 
been  generally  adopted  by  the  Government. 
It  followed,  therefore,  that  as  opportunities 
occurred  the  Government  hoped  and  would 
endeavour  to  effect  very  material  improve- 
ments in  the  position,  both  of  Her  Majesty's 
Goyemment  and  the  public,  in  reference  to 
the  performance  of  that  service. 

SALE  OF  RUSSIAN  SHIPS  OF  WAR- 
QUESTION. 

Sir  GEORGE  PECHELL  said,  he 
wished  to  put  a  question  to  the  noble 
Lord  the  Member  for  the  City  of  London 
with  respect  to  a  report  which  had  ap- 
peared in  the  public  papers  a  few  days 
ago.  It  appeared  that  accounts  had  been 
received  from  the  port  of  Trieste  that  three 
Russian  frigates,  which  might  have  gone 
out  amongst  our  merchantmen,  had  either 
been  hauled  out  of  the  way  or  sold,  and  the 
crews  permitted  to  go  through  the  Austrian 
territories,  to  meet,  perhaps,  his  gallant 
Friend,  Admiral  Napier,  in  the  Baltic. 
This  showed  what  the  Russians  intended 
to  do  with  the  ships.  If  they  intended 
to  sell  them,  and  to  transport  their  crews 
overland  to  other  places,  this  would  give 
the  people  of  this  country  some  idea  of  the 
mode  ia  wbich  Russia  intended  to  carry  on 


the  war.  He  wished  to  ask  the  noble  Lord 
whether  the  Government  had  received  any 
information  on  the  subject? 

Lord  JOHN  RUSSELL:  According 
to  the  information  received  by  the  Govern- 
ment,  three  Russian  corvettes  of  war  had 
been  at  Trieste,  two  of  them  had  been 
taken  into  the  inner  harbour  at  TriestOy 
where  they  had  been  disarmed  and  sold« 
and  the  third,  it  was  understood,  had  pro* 
ceeded  to  another  harbour  to  be  sold. 

RIGHTS  OF  NEUTRALS— QUESTION, 

Mr.  MITCHELL  said,  he  hoped  that 
the  Government  would  shortly  state  their 
intentions  as  to  the  course  they  mean  to 
take  with  respect  to  neutrals.  It  was  the 
more  incumbent  upon  them  to  do  so,  be- 
cause the  trading  and  commercial  classes 
in  this  country  were  naturally  most  anxious 
on  the  subject,  and  because  the  statement 
made  the  other  night  by  the  hon.  Secretarv 
of  the  Treasury  appeared  to  be  entirely  ir- 
reconcilable with  the  document  which  had 
been  issued  by  the  noble  Lord  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs.  A  very 
large  proportion  of  the  mercantile  commu- 
nity, he  believed,  were  making  prepara- 
tions to  send  goods  by  land  from  Russia 
through  Prussia,  with  a  view  of  avoiding 
the  blockade.  Under  these  circumstances, 
he  hoped  that  an  explanation  would  be 
given  by  the  Government. 

Sir  CHARLES  WOOD  said,  that  this 
was  a  subject  of  the  greatest  importance^ 
and  one  which  called  for  the  most  care- 
ful consideration  of  the  Government.  He 
could  assure  the  hon.  Member  that  the 
subject  had  occupied  the  consideration  of 
the  Government  for  some  time,  and  they 
would  be  prepared  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment,  consistently  with  their  public  duty, 
to  state  to  the  House  and  the  public  the 
course  which  they  intended  to  pursue. 

Mr.  MILNER  GIBSON  said,  he  would 
take  the  liberty  of  stating,  that  a  public 
declaration  had  already  been  made,  in  the 
shape  of  a  despatch  from  the  noble  Earl 
at  the  head  of  the  Foreign  Department  of 
the  country  to  the  Consul  at  Riga,  and  the 
earliest  opportunity  ought  to  be  taken  to 
inform  the  commercial  world  what  course 
the  Government  intended  to  pursue.  He 
hoped  they  were  not  to  consider  the  de- 
spatch of  Lord  Clarendon  as  the  rule  that 
was  to  be  adopted  in  the  Baltic,  because, 
not  only  would  it  be  calculated  to  create 
collision  with  friendly  Powers  and  neutrals 
— not  only  would  it  have  no  effect  in  bring- 
ing the  war  to  a  close,  but  it  would  rather^ 
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on  the  contrary,  have  the  effect  of  prolong- 
ing it.  He  was  sorrj  the  Qovernment  had 
not  long  since  informed  the  world  of  the 
course  they  intended  to  adopt  in  reference 
to  the  ships  of  friendly  nations,  and  the 
ships  of  British  suhjects ;  hecause  if  this 
information  should  only  he  given  when  the 
ice  hroke  up  in  the  Baltic,  and  when  mer- 
chants had  already  made  arrangements  in 
Ignorance  of  what  the  Government  intended 
to  do,  many  persons  might  fairly  complain 
that  they  had  heen  taken  hy  surprise  and 
robhed  of  property  which  they  would  think 
themselves  justly  entitled  to  retain.  The 
Government  must  have  foreseen  long  ago, 
that  if  war  was  in  the  distance  the  most 
important  of  all  questions  was  this — how 
are  we  to  deal  with  the  vessels  of  friendly 
nations  and  the  rights  of  neutrals.  That 
question,  of  all  others,  presented  itself  in 
the  most  pressing  form  in  the  coming  hos- 
tilities, and  unless  it  should  he  dealt  with 
fn  a  different  spirit  from  that  which  was 
manifested  in  former  times,  it  might  bring 
this  country  into  a  collision  with  the  United 
States  of  America.  If  the  despatch  of 
Lord  Clarendon,  which  was  no  doubt  sound 
public  law,  was  to  be  acted  upon,  what 
course  should  we  take?  Why  this— that 
every  American  packet,  every  American 
merchant  ship,  upon  the  surface  of  the 
seas  would  be  boarded  by  British  cruisers 
— that  our  officers  would  go  on  board  Ame- 
rican ships  and  rummage  their  cargoes,  to 
see  if  they  could  iind  some  bale  or  package 
in  which  there  might  be,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, a  Russian  interest ;  and  should  such 
a  discovery  be  made,  the  ship  would  have 
to  be  carried  into  some  port  and  be  con- 
demned by  some  Admiralty  Court.  He 
was  in  hopes  that  the  sounder  policy 
would  be  adopted — that  free  ships  would 
make  free  goods  —  and  that  the  country 
would  be  spared  the  risk  of  being  brought 
into  collision  with  friendly  Powers.  He 
was  sorry  to  have  to  trespass  on  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  at  such  an  inopportune 
moment,  but  he  had  felt  it  necessary  to  do 
80  in  consequence  of  the  remarks  of  the 
right  hen.  President^of  the  Board  of  Con- 
trol, because  public  declarations  had  al- 
ready been  made  in  that  House  inconsis- 
tent with  what  had  been  made  in  -the  de- 
spatches, and  they  were  of  a  character  cal- 
culated to  mislead  the  commercial  world. 

Mr.  J.  WILSON  said,  that  he  wished 
to  correct  a  mis-statement  of  what  he  said 
on  Friday  night,  which  had  appeared  in 
aeveral  of  the  public  papers.  The  ques- 
tion put  Uy  him  had  nothing  to  do  with  im- 
ifr*  M.  Oibson 


ports  'to  or  exports  from  Russia.  It  was 
solely  a  commercial  question,  which  had 
been  decided  by  the  Treasury,  having  re- 
ference to  Russian  produce  imported  by  a 
neutral  Power,  in  a  neutral  ship,  the  pro- 
perty of  neutral  subjects.  He  was  sorry 
that  his  observations  had  been  misreported 
in  several  of  the  papers,  whilst  in  others 
they  had  been  correctly  given.  The  qaes- 
tion  put  to  him  was  to  this  effect : — If 
Russian  produce  were  shipped  in  a  Rus- 
sian port  on  board  a  Prussian  or  other 
neutral  vessel,  would  such  produce  be  held 
sacred  or  liable  to  seizure  f  This  was  en« 
tirely  different  from  questions  which  might 
arise  with  respect  to  direct  trade  to  Russia. 
Subject  dropped. 

THE  CONFIDENTIAL  COMMUNIOATIONS 
WITH  RI3  SSI  A— QUESTION. 
Mr.  DISRAELI :  Sir,  I  wish  to  mak0 
an  inquiry  of  Her  Majesty's  Ministers 
respecting  some  account  of  their  conduct 
which  has  recently  appeared  in  two  news- 
papers. One  of  these  journals  is  published 
at  St.  Petersburg;  the  other  is  published 
in  London.  The  first  journal  is  called  the 
Journal  of  8t  Peiershurg,  and  the  other 
journal  is  the  Timet  newspaper.  In  a 
number  of  the  Journal  of  at.  Petersburg 
very  recently  published  there  is  a  state- 
ment that  about  this  time  last  year,  or 
even  at  an  earlier  date,  communications 
took  place  between  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment and  the  Government  of  Russia,  of  a 
very  confidential  character,  in  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  allegations  in  the  Journal 
of  St  Petersburg,  the  most  frank  and 
unreserved  declaration  was  made  by  the 
Emperor  of  Russia  of  his  views  present 
and  future  with  respect  to  the  condition  of 
the  Turkish  empire.  I  need  not  remind 
the  House  that  any  statement  made  in  the 
Journal  of  St,  Petersburg  is  always  con- 
sidered an  authoritative  and  official  state- 
ment. Sir,  on  Saturday  last  an  article 
appeared — a  leading  article — in  the  Eng- 
lish newspaper,  the  Times,  and  I  believe  I 
have  a  right  to  assume  that  that  also  was 
an  authoritative  and  official  statement,  be- 
cause it  referred  to  cireumstanoes  which 
could  only  be  known  not  merely  to  men  whe 
were  privy  councillors,  but  only  to  privy 
councillors  whoVere  Cabinet  Ministers.  In 
that  leading  article  of  Saturday  last,  in  the 
Times,  there  is  a  notice  of  this  statement 
in  the  Journal  of  St  Petersburg,  namely, 
that  in  the  early  part  of  last  year  there 
was  a  lengthened  correspondence  between 
the  .Russian  Government  and  Her  Hajeatj'a 
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Oorernmentf  ip  wbich  frank  and  unre- 
varved  expositiona  of  the  eentiments  and 
Tiawa  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  yriih 
regard  to  the  state  of  the  Turkish  empire, 
was  mikde.  In  the  Times  newspaper  the 
authenticity  of  that  statement  is  unequivo- 
eallj  admitted.  It  is  not  only  admitted, 
hut  allusions  are  made  to  public  despatches 
written  by  the  then  Secretary  of  State  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  the  noble  Lord  opposite, 
iu  reply  to  those  communications  from  St. 
Petersburg.  More  than  that.  In  this 
authoritative  and  official  article  in  the 
Times  newspaper  there  is  a  reference  to 
certain  communications  upon  the  same 
subject,  namely,  the  condition  of  the  Turk- 
ish empire,  which  occurred  between  Her 
Majesty's  GoTernment  and  the  Bmperor 
of  Bussia  personally  during  his  visit  to 
thia  country  in  the  year  1844,  connecting 
theae  communications  of  the  year  1844, 
in  aimilarity  of  nature  andndentity  of  sub- 
ject, with  the  correspondence  referred  to 
at  the  present  moment  in  the  Journal  of 
Bu  Petersburg,  The  inquiry  which  I  wish 
to  make  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  is 
this — whether  they  are  prepared  to  lay 
upon  the  table  of  the  House  the  corre- 
spondence which  took  place  at  the  begin- 
ning of  last  year,  and  which  does  not 
appear  among  the  papers  which  Her  Ma- 
jesty has  graciously  permitted  us  to  see 
•—this  correspondence  referred  to  in  the 
Journal  of  8t  Petersburg,  and  acknow- 
ledged  in  the  Times  as  authentic?  Fur- 
ther, I  wish  to  inquire  of  the  noble  Lord 
if  he  can  inform  tho  House  whether  there 
was  in  the  year  1844  any  arrangement  or 
understanding  between  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment and  the  Emperor  of  Russia  when 
he  was  in  this  country  —  reminding  the 
House  that  the  distinguished  individual 
who  is  now  Prime  Minister  of  England 
was  then  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs — whether,  if  there  were  such  un- 
derstanding or  arrangement,  it  was  reduced 
to  writing,  and  if  reduced  to  writing,  whe- 
ther the  noble  Lord  is  prepared  also  to  lay 
that  document  on  the  table  of  the  House, 
if  ha  be  also  prepared  to  lay  on  the  table 
the  correspondence  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred. 

Lord  JOHN  RUSSELL:  Sir,  with 
vespeot  to  the  two  articles  in  the  news- 
papers, to  which  the  right  hon.  Gentlemafi 
has  referred,  I  have  to  answer,  that  I  saw 
on  Saturday  the  article  in  the  Journal  of 
St,  Petersburg,  to  which  he  has  alluded, 
containing  the  allegations  which  he  has 
stated  to  the  House.    With  regard  to  ano- 


ther article,  yrUoh  ho  attributes  likewise 
to  an  official  source,  I  did  not  see  tbfi(  ar- 
ticle, nor  any  part  of  it,  until  I  saw  some 
extracts  from  it  in  a  newspaper  to-day  j 
and  I  did  not  know,  until  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  mentioned  it  just  now,  that  that 
article  referred  to  a  memorandum  drawn 
up  in  1844. 

Mft.  DISRAELI  I  I  did  not  say  me- 
morandum ;  I  said  communications. 

Lord  JOHN  RUSSELL:  Well,  then, 
communications.  Sir,  so  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, I  have  given  no  authority  what- 
ever to  the  Times  newspaper  to  state  what 
was  my  conduct  when  I  held  the  office  of 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs* 
Now,  with  respect  to  the  circumstances 
which  did  occur.  It  is  the  usual  practice, 
I  believe — it  certainly  has  been  the  usual 
practice,  so  long  as  I  have  known  anything 
of  public  affairs — not  to  lay  before  Parlia- 
ment any  communications  wbich  took  place 
between  Her  Majesty's  Ambassadors  and 
Ministers  abroad,  and  the  Sovereign  to 
whom  they  are  accredited.  It  has  always 
been  the  practice  to  consider  these  con- 
versations of  so  confidential  a  nature  as 
that  they  should  not  be  laid  before  Parlia- 
ment. Now,  it  is  perfectly  true,  that,  in 
the  course  of  last  year,  the  Emperor  of 
Russia  held  a  confidential  communication 
with  Sir  Hamilton  Seymour,  with  respect 
to  the  condition  of  the  Turkish  empire. 
That  communication  reached  this  country 
in  the  shape  of  a  despatch  from  Sir  Hamil"> 
ton  Seymour,  and  it  was  my  duty  as  Se- 
cretary of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  to  lay 
before  the  Cabinet  a  despatch  in  answer  to 
that  communication,  which  despatch  was 
afterwards  forwarded  to  St,  Petersburg. 
Some  further  communications  took  place, 
and  my  noble  Friend  Lord  Clarendon  an- 
swered the  next  despatch  of  Sir  Hamilton 
Seymour  upon  the  subject.  I  have  stated 
what  I  think  is  the  usual  practice,  and 
what  I  think  is  the  just  rule  on  the  sub- 
ject, that  such  communications  should  not 
be  laid  before  Parliament,  because  it  is 
obvious  that  if  they  were  laid  before  Par- 
liament they  might  lead  to  dangerous  eon' 
sequences.  But  as  the  Journal  of  St, 
Petersburg,  permitted  and  authorised,  no 
doubt,  by  the  Government  of  Russia,  has 
alluded  to  these  confidential  communica- 
tions, Her  Majesty's  Government  can  no 
longer  have  any  scruple^  in  laying  all  ttie 
correspondence  upon  the  table  of  the 
House.  I  trust  that  that  correspondence 
will  show  that,  while  we  evinced  every  re- 
spect for  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  we  riH 
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|>elled  every  suggestion  which  would  tend 
.  to  the  dismemherment  of  Turkey.     With 
respect  to  the  further  question  which  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  asks,  namely,  as  to 
the  conversation  that  took  place  in  1844, 
it  is  certainly  true  that,  when  the  Emperor 
of  Russia  was  in  this  country  in  that  year, 
he  held  a  conversation,  I  helieve,  with  the 
Duke    of  Wellington,    with    Sir   Rohert 
Feel,  and  with  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  then 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs.     I 
believe  the  substance  of  that  conversation 
was  consigned  to  a  memorandum,  and  that 
the  late  Minister  of  Russia  in  this  country, 
Baron  Brunnow,  was  cognisant  of  and  as- 
sented to  the  correctness  of  that  memoran- 
dum of  the  conversation.     With  respect  to 
that  memorandum,  I  am  not  able  to  give 
so  positive  an  answer  relative  to  the  pro- 
duction of  it  as  I  have  given  to  the  other 
question  of    the  right    hon.   Gentleman. 
That  memorandum   has  not  been  lately 
under  the  view  of  the  Members  of  Her 
Majesty's   Government,   and    therefore   I 
wish  to  reserve  my  answer  on  that  point. 
But  with  respect  to  the  correspondence  to 
which  1  have  before  alluded,  namely,  the 
correspondence   which  took  place  in  the 
couree  of  last  year,  I  have  no  hesitation 
in  laying  it  upon  the  table  of  the  House. 

NEWSPAPER  STAMP  PROSECUTIONS-- 

QUESTION. 

Mr.  LUCAS  said,  he  rose  to  repeat  a 
question  which  ho  had  put  to  the  j*ight 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
Exchequer  on  a  previous  occasion,  as  to 
whether  it  was  the  intention  of  the  Go- 
vernment to  take  any  further  proceedings 
against  Mr.  Shaw,  of  the  Dublin  Com- 
fMTcial  Journal,  for  publishing  a  penny 
periodical  unstamped  ?  When  he  asked 
this  question  before,  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman gave  him  an  answer  which  he  (Mr. 
Lucas)  believed  was  founded  upon  a  mis- 
apprehension of  the  facts.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman,  in  contradiction  of  a  statement 
made  by  him  (Mr.  Lucas),  then  stated  that 
the  verdict  of  the  jury  was,  as  he  was 
informed,  in  opposition  to  the  charge  of 
the  Judge.  Since  then,  he  (Mr.  Lucas) 
had  seen  a  shorthand  writer's  notes  of  the 
charge,  and  he  was  of  opinion,  as  were 
also  some  gentlemen  whom  he  had  con- 
sulted, that  the  verdict  of  the  jury  was  in 
strict  accordance  with  the  charge.  He 
now  wished  to  ask  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  whether  he  still  retained  the 
opinion  he  had  before  expressed,  and,  if  he 
wliiOl  veittin  that  opinion,  whether  it  was 
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the  intention  of  the  Crown  to  direct  suc- 
cessive prosecutions  until  a  verdict  in  ac- 
cordance with  its  wishes  could  be  obtained 
from  a  Dublin  jury  ? 

The  chancellor  op  the  EXCHB- 
QUER  said,  that  he  had  not  referred  to 
the  charge  of  the  Judge  since  the  last 
occasion  on  which  the  question  was  put. 
He  was  not  personally  cognisant  of  the 
proceedings  on  the  trial,  but  it  would  be 
most  surprising  to  him,  if  the  authority 
from  whom  he  obtained  his  information 
should  prove  to  have  been  in  error.  At 
the  same  time,  he  was  not  aware  that  the 
conduct  of  the  Government  would  of  abso- 
lute necessity  depend  upon  the  fact  to 
which  the  hon.  Gentleman  had  referred. 
The  hon.  Gentleman  had  asked  whether  it 
was  the  intention  of  the  Government  to 
raise  successive  suits  until  they  got  a  ver- 
dict in  their  favour.  He  (the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer)  had  noTor  said  anything 
which  would  imply  that  the  Government 
had  any  such  intention.  The  Government 
had  acted  in  compliance  with  the  ad?ice  of 
their  legal  officers,  under  whose  considera- 
tion  this  matter  now  was  ;  and  it  was  im- 
possible for  him  to  announce  anything  as 
to  their  future  intentions  until  he  had 
learned  what  was  the  advice  given  them  by 
these  functionaries. 

GREEK  INSURRECTION  IN  TURKEY. 

On  the  Motion  that  the  House  should 
resolve  itself  into  a  Committee  of  Ways 
and  Means, 

Mr.  MONCKTON  MILNES  said,  lie 
rose,  pursuant  to  notice,  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  to  the  circumstances  of 
the  Greek  insurrection  in  Turkey,  and  to 
move  that  the  circular-despatch  of  Sir 
Henry  Ward  to  the  residents  in  the  Ionian 
Islands  be  laid  on  the  table.  The  House 
had  read  the  singular  manifesto  issued  by 
the  Emperor  of  Russia  with  reference  to 
the  war  which  was  now  imminent,  declaring 
that  the  two  Christian  Powers  of  France 
and  England  were  about  to  take  up  the 
cause  of  the  Infidel  against  Christiau 
Powers  and  the  cause  of  Christianity. 
That  assertion  had  already  been  discussed 
in  another  place — discussed  very  ably,  and, 
he  thought,  very  sufficiently.  It  was  not 
his  intention,  therefore,  to  call  the  atten* 
tion  of  the  House  to  that  part  of  the  sub- 
ject, because  he  did  not  believe  there  was 
any  body  of  persons  in  this  country  who 
were  inclined  to  attach  much  importance 
to  the  Christianity  of  the  Emperor  of  Rus- 
sia.   He  did  not  believe  there  was  any 
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portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  country 
who  thought  the  injury  done  at  all  affected 
by  the  question  that  one  of  the  two  Powers 
originally  engaged  in  this  dispute  was 
Christian,  and  the  other  a  Mahomedan 
Power,  except  that  it  might  hare  occur- 
red to  some  that  the  profession  of  Chris- 
tianity generally  carried  along  with  it  cer- 
tain duties  and  responsibilities,  and  that 
the  Power  which  neglected  those  duties 
and  responsibilities  sacrilegiously  profaned 
the  religion  which  it  pretended  to  repre- 
sent. But  when  the  question  arose  of  the 
relation  of  the  Turkish  Goyernment  with 
their  own  Christian  subjects,  he  felt  that 
we  were  called  upon  to  solve  a  very  differ- 
ent and  far  more  difficult  problem.  It  was 
Tery  natural  to  expect  that,  when  the  Em- 
peror of  Russia  made  a  religious  basis  the 
foundation  of  the  hostilities  with  which  we 
were  unhappily  threatened,  when  he  stated 
that  he  occupied  the  Principalities  as  a  ma- 
terial guarantee  for  the  rights  and  the  free- 
dom of  the  Christian  subjects  of  the  Porte — 
it  was,  he  said,  natural  to  expect  that,  under 
these  circumstances,  that  cause  would 
command  considerable  sympathy  among 
those  Turkish  subjects;  and,  aided,  as 
snch  a  cause  was  sure  to  be,  by  money 
and  aiTus,  it  might  have  been  expected 
that  the  Christian  subjects  of  the  Porte 
would  in  many  places  have  risen  and  sup- 
ported tlie  claims  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia. 
He  (Mr.  M.  Milnes)  owned  it  was  very 
much  his  opinion  that  such  would  have 
been  the  case,  but  it  seemed  not  to  be  so. 
These  anticipations  had  not  been  verified, 
for  it  appeared  that  the  greater  portion  of 
the  Christian  subjects  of  the  Porte  had 
reasonably  judged  that  they  would  not 
do  well  to  exchange  the  yoke  of  their  pre- 
sent masters,  with  all  its  abuses  and  ill 
effects,  for  the  sake  of  imposing  upon  them- 
selves a  distant  and  alien  authority,  which 
combined  all  the  principles  of  the  most 
stringent  and  ancient  despotism  with  all 
the  appliances  and  ingenuity  of  modem 
civilisation — a  Power  which,  in  the  very 
act  of  professing  to  liberate  the  Greek  reli- 
gion, desired  to  establish  itself  in  an  auto- 
cratic popedom,  exercising  an  infallible 
authority  over  a  religion  which  might  at 
present  be  considered  independent.  Un- 
fortunately, however,  in  some  portions  of 
the  territory  of  the  Ottoman  Porte  an  in- 
surrection had  broken  out,  which,  though 
at  the  present  moment,  perhaps,  not  very 
important,  yet  threatened  to  become  of  a 
very  dangerous  character.     This  insurrec- 
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tion  was  at  present  confined  to  the  portion 
of  the  Ottoman  territory  which  almost  ad- 
joined the  kingdom  of  Greece.  The  cause 
of  that  insurrection  did  not  lie  very  muck 
below  the  suiface.  The  House  had  nothing 
to  do  but  to  consult  certain  despatches 
which  had  been  laid  upon  the  table,  to 
find  quite  sufficient  cause  for  such  an  in- 
surrection, even  without  the  occurrences  of 
the  present  moment  which  might  seem  to 
encourage  it.  It  was  some  months  ago 
that  the  English  Consul  at  Janina,  under 
date  June  10,  wrote  to  Lord  Stratford  de 
Redcliffc  in  these  terms  : — 

"  After  orders  had  been  issued  for  the  with* 
drawal  of  the  troops,  the  Porte  thought  it  requi- 
site to  submit  to  the  Council  the  representations 
made  by  the  inhabitants,  concerning  the  danger 
which  they  considered  themselves  exposed  to  by 
the  withdrawal  of  the  i*egular  troops.  Taking 
into  consideration  the  circumstances  of  the  coun- 
try and  the  character  of  the  Albanians,  who  would 
most  likely  fall  back  into  their  old  habits,  the 
measure  of  not  leaving  the  country  altogether 
unfurnished  with  regular  troops  is  a  very  desirable 
one." 

To.  those  hon.  Members  who  had  not  been 
in  the  East,  it  might  be  necessary  to 
explain  what  these  Albanian  troops  were. 
Imagine  our  English  militia  to  consist  of 
every  ruffian  and  dare-devil  scoundrel  who 
chose  to  enrol  himself  in  the  ranks,  and 
let  these  men  be  let  loose,  with  letters  of 
marque,  over  the  country ;  and  the  House 
would  see  then  how  dangerous  it  was  that 
the  regular  troops  should  be  altogether 
withdrawn,  and  that  these  Albanian  sol- 
diers should  be  allowed  to  perpetrate  acts 
of  cruelty  and  injustice  unrestrained  over 
the  country.  In  a  letter  from  our  Consul 
at  Frevesa,  dated  June  2,  1853,  it  was 
stated  that — 

**  The  frontier  districts  of  Thessaly  and  Epirus 
appear  likely  to  raise  considerable  embarrassment 
to  the  Goyernment,  in  the  event  of  pending  nego- 
tiations  assuming  a  less  pacific  character.  The 
rural  population,  oppressed  by  fiscal  exactions, 
and  subjected  to  intolerable  acts  of  violence  and 
injustice,  cannot  be  expected  to  entertain  any  but 
the  most  rancorous  feelings  towards  their  perse- 
cutors. The  inhabitants  of  the  greater  part  of 
these  villages  being,  moreover,  exclusively  Chris* 
tians,  and  seeing  no  other  prospects  of  relief  open 
to  them,  are  continually  thronging  the  foreign 
consulates  with  the  view  of  seeking  some  friendly 
intervention.  After  thus  depicting  to  your  Lord- 
ship  the  disastrous  condition  of  these  frontier 
districts,  from  various  causes,  it  may  be  readily 
conceived  that  for  some  time  past  the  emigration 
of  whole  families  to  Greece,  which  can  only  bo 
accomplished  by  stealth,  has  been  practised  to  a 
considerable  extent,  and  that  parties  so  circum- 
stanced, together  with  the  whole  body  of  Suliots 
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and  other  Epirotos  domiciled  in  Greece,  will  be 
eager  to  avail  themselves  of  the  first  favourable 
occasion  of  promoting  disturbance  in  this  pro- 
vince," 

To  that  letter  Lord  Clarendon  replied : — 

"  It  is  with  extreme  disappointment  and  pain 
that  I  observe  the  continuance  of  evils  which 
affect  so  deeply  the  welfare  of  the  empire,  and 
which  assume  a  deeper  character  of  importance 
in  the  present  critical  state  of  the  Porte's  rela- 
tions with  Russia." 

Again,  Lord  Stratford,  on  the  4th  of  July, 
•wrote  :  — 

"  I  have  frequently  had  occasion  of  late,  and 
indeed  for  some  years  back,  to  bring  to  the  know- 
ledge of  the  Porte  such  atrocious  instances  of 
cruelty,  rapine,  and  murder,  as  I  have  found,  with 
extreme  concern,  in  the  Consular  Reports,  exhibit- 
ing generally  the  disturbed  and  misgoverned  con- 
dition of  many  parts  of  Roumolia,  and  calling 
loudly  for  redress  from  the  Imperial  Government. 
I  will  not  say  that  my  friendly  and  earnest  repre- 
sentations have  been  entirely  disregarded ;  but 
the  evil  has  not  been  permanently  removed,  and 
the  effect  of  every  partial  check  has  been  of  short 
duration.  .  .  .  Such  is  the  magnitude  of  the 
evil,  and  such  the  danger  of  its  extension  under 
present  circumstances,  that  the  necessity  of  cheek- 
ing its  progress  and  restoring  some  degree  of 
confidence  among  the  tributary  classes  is  scarcely 
subordinate  to  the  duty  of  preparing  the  means  of 
resistance  against  an  invading  foreign  army." 

He  would  just  read  to  the  House  one 
extract  more  from  a  despatch  of  Lord 
Clarendon,  dated  Julj  28,  1853.  That 
despatch  staled  that — 

"  The  Turkish  Government  is  so  little  mindful 
of  its  interest  not  to  offend  Christian  Powers  at 
this  moment,  or  so  powerless  to  enforce  its  own 
orders,  that  your  Excellency  was  compelled,  on  the 
22nd  ultimo,  and  again  on  the  4th,  to  address  to 
the  Porte  an  energetic  remonstrance  against  the 
rapine,  the  exactions,  and  the  cruelties  to  which 
its  Christian  subjects  were  exposed.'* 

He  had  not  read  those  despatches  with  the 
view  of  exaggerating  the  effects  of  their 
contents,  hut  because  he  felt  bound  to  ad- 
mit that  the  general  conduct  of  the  Chris- 
tian subjects  of  tiie  Porte  had  been  more 
loyal,  and  had  evinced  a  more  just  appreci- 
ation of  the  efforts  which  had  been  made 
in  their  behalf,  and  of  the  circumstances  of 
the  moment,  than  could  have  been  expect- 
ed. He  thought  that  the  documents  to 
which  ho  had  referred  showed  that  the 
insurrection  among  the  Christian  subjects 
of  the  Porte  was  by  no  means  a  mere 
casual  outbreak,  but  that,  on  the  contrary, 
it  had  its  real  basis  in  injustice  which  had 
been  perpetrated,  a  point  which,  in  con- 
sidering the  insurrection  and  the  mode  of 
dealing  with  it,  must  be  kept  in  view. 
Again,  the  particular  locality  in  which  the 
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insurrection  has  broken  out  made  it  doubly 
interesting  to  us.  Not  only  was  it  in  Greece, 
but  it  was  within  a  short  distance  of  the 
Ionian  Islands,  the  people  of  which  deeply 
sympathised  with  those  of  Greece ;  and  by 
their  sympathy  it  was  likely,  if  this  iasur- 
rection  made   much  progress,  we  should 
ourselves  be  considerably  inconvenienced. 
He  was  very  well  aware  of  what  small 
importance  the  name  of  Greece  was  in  this 
country,  and  that  not  only  was  owing  to 
the  inefficiency  of  the  Government  of  that 
country,  and  to  the  fact  of  their  having 
derived  small  advantage  from  their  inde- 
pendence, but  also  to  the  fact  that  they  bad 
appeared  in  a  character  which  the  British 
people  find  it  difficult  to  forgive,  for  they 
had  not  only,  like  Spain  and  some  of  the 
United   States,  not  paid  their  debts,  but 
we  had  been  compelled  in  part  to  pay  those 
debts  ourselves.     Tho  information  with  re- 
gard to  the  progress  of  the  insurrection  he 
could  only  obtain  from  one  source — from 
the  communications  of  the  correspondents 
of  the  daily  newspaper  press,  and  from  one 
of  those  communications  it  appeared  that 
the  insurrection  was  assuming  a  danger- 
ous character,  and  was  extending  to  the 
northern  ports.     It  was  also  stated  that — 

*'  The  coast  of  Albania  is  declared  in  a  state  of 
blockade,  and  the  Viceroy  of  Egypt  has  been  re* 
qnested  to  send  into  the  Adriatic  the  'squadron 
which  he  intended  for  Constantinople.  A  ooaDcil 
was  held  at  Janina,  at  the  express  request  of  the 
French  Consul,  M.  Bertrand.  Ue  mentioned  that 
the  Greeks  had  been  driven  to  insurrection  by  the 
Albanian  mercenaries,  in  the  pay  of  Snleymsn 
Bey.  No  attention  had  been  paid  to  the  repre- 
sentations of  the  vicious  system  of  the  Dervend 
Aga,  the  Turkish  military  chief  of  the  frontier. 
The  council  determined  that  the  inhabitants  of 
Radowitzi  and  Lacca  should  be  invited  to  send 
commissioners  to  Janina,  and  that  their  safety 
should  be  guaranteed  by  the  council  and  the 
French  Consul ;  that  Suleyman  Bey  should  be 
instantly  dismissed,  or,  at  least,  prevented  from 
making  any  fresh  aggression.  The  Deflendar  £f- 
fendi,  the  next  day,  refused  to  sign  this  till  intelli' 
gence  was  received  from  Arta,  and  the  arrival  of 
the  nephew  of  Suleyman.  A  French  dragoman 
has  been  sent  out  to  tho  spot,  to  make  inquiries 
and  report." 

It  appeared,  therefore,  that  the  agent  of 
the  French  Government  had  exhibited  a 
degree  of  vigilance  deserving  of  the  high- 
est credit.  In  his  opinion,  the  position 
which  this  country  held  with  regard  to  the 
Ionian  Islands  rendered  it  of  the  utmost 
importance  that  mediation  or  some  other 
means  should  be  found  for.  limiting,  and,  if 
possible,  of  putting  an  end  to  this  great 
evil.    Ho  had  read  in  the  public  prints  that 
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the  Egyptian  fleet  had  been  ordered  to  the 
coast  of  Albania.  Nov,  perhaps,  some  hon. 
Members  might  remember  what  was  the  be- 
haviour of  an  Egyptian  army  in  tho  Morea 
— what   scenes  of    savage    oruelty  were 
enacted  ;  and,  in  his  belief,  similar  scenes 
would  occur  if  that  army  were  allowed  to 
enter  Albania  at  the  present  moment.     He 
earnestly  hoped  that  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
Temment  would  interfere  imperativoly  to 
prevent  such  an  occurrence.     He  thought 
that  it  would  be  very  advisable  that  a 
British  Commissioner  should  be  sent,  either 
from  here  or  from  the  Ionian  Islands,  with 
authority  from  Her  Majesty's  Government 
to  communicate  with  the  insurgents  upon 
the  real  state  of  their  present  position. 
The  people  of  this  country  and  Parliament 
were  thankful  for  the  assurances  of  the 
Earl  of  Clarendon  in  another  place,  and  of 
tlie  noble  Lord  the  Member  for  the  City  of 
London  (Lord  J.  Russell)  in  that  House, 
that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  do  all  in  their  power  to  protect 
and  improve  the  condition  of  the  Christian 
subjects  of  the  Forte  ;  but  those  intentions 
were  not  known  to  the  Greek  subjects  of 
the  Sultan  themselves,  and  a  British  Com- 
missioner might  effect  very  considerable 
advantage,  and,  at  the  same  time,  might 
point  out  the  unfitness  of  the  present  mo- 
ment for  commencing  a  rebellion.     Such 
a  Commissioner,  pointing,  on  the  side,  to 
the   present  condition  of   Poland  and  of 
Circassia,  and,  on  the  other  side,  to  the 
former  condition  of  the  Danubian  Princi- 
palities, might  hold  out  to  the  insurgent 
subjects  of   the  Porte  good  reasons  for 
them  to  abandon  their  present  position  of 
hostility,  in  the  hope  that,  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Western  Powers,  they  might 
ere   long  obtain  a  position   of  compara^ 
tive  independence.     He  might  be  told  that 
on  these  matters  we  ought  to  trust  to  the 
independent  action  of  the  Turkish  Govern- 
ment, but  he  thought  that  this  was  a  fair 
case  for  the  interference  of  the  four  great 
Powers.     He  believed  that  the  point  which 
brought  the  question  so  fully  home  to  the 
minds  of  the  people  of  this  country,  and 
which  prepared  them  to  undergo  the  sacri- 
fices of  war,  was  the  belief  that  the  result 
of  these  transactions  would  be  the  improve- 
ment of  the  condition  of  the  Christian  sub- 
jects of  the  Porte.     The  maintenance  of 
power  in  Turkey  was  only  possible  under 
the  condition   of  the   social  and  political 
advancement  of  the  Christian  races.     He 
folt  extremely  anxious  on  this  subject,  not 


only  on  account  of  the  Greeks  themselves, 
but  because  the  possible  complication  of 
circumstances  might  place  this  country  in 
the  painful  position  of  appearing  to  insist 
upon  checking  the  liberties  of  the  Chris- 
tian subjects  of  the  Porte.     He  could  not 
erase  from  his  mind,  even  at  a  moment 
when  he  wished  to  regard  France  with  the 
utmost  favour,  and  to  look  upon  that  coun- 
try as  a  loyal  and  firm  ally,  an  event  in  the 
history  of  that  country  which  still  dark- 
ened   the   French  name   throughout   the 
Italian  peninsula,  and  to  which  no  pretence 
of  the  enthusiasm  of  a  religious  spirit  could 
reconcile  the  minds  of  the  English  people 
— he  alluded  to  the  siege  and  capture  of 
Rome  under  a  pretence  of  political  neces- 
sity. He  could  not  believe  that  any  English 
Government  would  ever  commit  a  similar 
act ;  but  he  foresaw  that,  in  the  complica- 
tion of  these  hostilities,  it  was  possible 
that  they  might  appear  as  accomplices  in 
assisting,  by  forcible  means,  in  the  sup- 
pression of  an  attempt  to  obtain  what  was 
only  just  and  right.    He  had  read  that  the 
Governments  of  France  and  England  had 
come  to  an  understanding  for  the  forcible 
suppression  of   the  popular  movement  in 
Turkey  ;  but  he  trusted  that  there  was  no 
foundation   for    such   a   statement.       Ho 
trusted  that  there  was  no  foundation  for 
saying  that  England  would  be  an  accomplice 
in  such  interference.    If  the  equilibrium  of 
Europe  demanded  this  sacrifice,  he  believed 
that   the  people  of    England  would   not 
make  it.     He  believed  that  the  people  of 
England  thought  that  the  task  which  they 
had  committed  to  the  hands  of  the  Govern- 
ment was  not  only  that  of  checking  tho 
impulses  of    unruly  ambition,  preserving 
the  balance  of  power,  and   restoring  the 
peace  of  Europe,  but  was. also   that   of 
making  war  the  instrument  of  civilisation, 
and  of  defending— even  by  arms — the  mo- 
ral and  intellectual  welfare  of  the  world. 
He  implored  the  Government  to  meet  this 
insurrection  in  a  spirit  of  kindness   and 
mediation  ;  and  he  could  assure  them  that, 
if  they  permitted  it  to  be  surrounded  with 
circumstances  of  great  cruelty  and  unre- 
strained  violence,  if   they  permitted    the 
Egyptian  fleet  to  land  its  army  upon  these 
shores,  the  cause  which  they  had  most  at 
heart  would  be  seriously  injured.  He  hoped 
that  the  Government  would  not  forget  that, 
however  important  might  be  the  exigencies 
of  the  political  situation  of  Europe,  there 
were  also  principles,  duties,   and  rights, 
which  could  not  be  violated  without  dis- 
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turbiDg  the  foundation  on  which  the  law  of 
nations  rested,  and  a  dae  regard  to  which 
was  essential  to  tho  establishment  of  any 
permanent  peace. 

Lord  JOHN  RUSSELL:  I  have  no 
difficulty,  Sir,  in  saying,  that  I  agree  very 
much  in  the  opinions  of  my  hon.  Friend 
who  has  addressed  the  House.  I  agree 
with  him  in  thinking  that  it  is  our  duty  to 
do  all  that  is  in  our  power  to  improve  the 
condition  of  the  Christian  subjects  of  the 
Porte,  and  influencing  its  conduct  as  far 
as  we  can  ;  for  it  is  impossible  not  to 
assent  to  what  my  hon.  Friend  stated  in 
the  early  part  of  his  speech,  that,  notwith- 
standing the  most  liberal  edicts  on  the  part 
of  the  Sultan,  and  the  greatest  anxiety  on 
the  part  of  his  Ministers  to  carry  into 
effect  the  laws  with  equal  justice  to  all  his 
subjects,  there  are,  by  means  sometimes  of 
ignorant  and  corrupt  persons,  but  more 
frequently  by  means  of  a  licentious  sol- 
diery, great  evils  inflicted  upon  the  sub- 
jects of  the  Sultan,  of  which  neither  he 
nor  his  Ministers  could  approve.  The  ad- 
vice that  has  been  at  all  times  given  to  the 
Sultan  by  Lord  Stratford  de  Redcliflc  has 
tended  very  much  to  mitigate  the  evil;  aud 
only  very  lately  he  advised  the  Sultan, 
upon  the  breaking  out  of  this  insurrection, 
that  none  but  regular  and  well-disciplined 
troops  should  be  employed  for  its  suppres- 
sion. My  hon.  Friend  is  also  quite,  right 
in  saying  that  part  of  this  insurrection — 
I  believe  the  greater  part — was  owing  to 
the  conduct  of  the  soldiery  who  were  sent 
to  put  down  insurrectionary  movements  ; 
but.  Sir,  at  tho  same  time  we  think  it  our 
duty  to  discourage  as  much  as  possible 
these  movements.  We  cannot  believe  that 
an  insurrection  among  the  Christian  sub- 
jects of  the  Porte  would  tend  to  improve 
their  condition,  or  lead  to  any  other  result 
than  to  place  them  in  a  far  worse  and  more 
helpless  state  of  slavery  than  any  to  which 
they  have  hitherto  been  reduced.  It  has 
been  so  fully  stated  by  a  noble  Friend  of 
mine  (Lord  Shaftesbury)  in  another  place, 
that  I  have  no  need  to  provo  what  would 
be  the  effect  of  these  persons,  owing  to 
their  insurrection,  becoming  snbject  to 
Russia,  and  I  certainly  shall  not  go  into 
that  part  of  the  question.  Every  one  is 
aware  that  the  light  of  the  Gospel,  which 
I  believe  is  permitted  by  the  Sultan  and 
his  Ministers  to  penetrate  through  all 
classes  of  Christians  who  are  under  his 
sway,  is  entirely  opposed  to  insurrections. 
This  insurrection  can  tend  to  no  advantage 

Mr,  M,  Milnes 


to  these  tribes  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  can 
only  divert  the  forces  of  the  Porte  when 
it  is  in  jeopardy  from  a  foreign  antagonist. 
My  hon.  Friend  may  rest  assured  that 
every  effort  will  be  made  by  Her  Majesty's 
Government  to  induce  the  Sultan  to  im- 
prove the  condition  of  all  his  Christian  sub- 
jects, and  to  allow  the  maxims  of  justice 
and  equality  full  force  throughout  his  do- 
minions ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  we  shall 
show  the  disapprobation  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  this  country  of  any  insurrectionary 
movements  against  the  Sultan.  With  re- 
spect to  the  papers  for  which  my  boo. 
Friend  has  moved,  I  believe  they  are  not 
yet  ready  at  the  Colonial  Office ;  but  there 
will  be  no  difficulty  in  producing  them  be- 
fore long.  I  have  nothing  further  to  say, 
except  that  there  was  an  allusion  in  the 
hon.  Gentleman's  speech  which  perhaps  I 
ought  to  notice ;  namely,  that  we  ought 
not  to  be  a  party  to  any  agreement  or  ar- 
rangement for  suppressing  political  move- 
ments in  Italy.  I  say  distinctly  with  re- 
gard to  Italy  what  I  have  just  said  with  re- 
gard to  Greece,  that,  feeling  as  I  do,  with 
the  people  of  Italy,  I  do  not  believe  they 
could  take  a  course  more  obstructive  of 
the  attainment  of  the  very  result  which 
they  desire,  than  that  of  rising  at  the  pre- 
sent moment  against  the  Austrian  Govern- 
ment. I  believe,  on  the  contrary,  that  if 
they  remain  tranquil,  the  time  will  come 
when  that  Government  will  be  not  only 
more  humane,  but  will  concede  many  moro 
popular  privileges  than  would  be  the  case 
if  Italy  were  to  rise  in  insurrection  against 
the  military  forces  of  Austria. 

Mr.  rich  said,  he  begged  to  offer  his 
thanks  to  the  hon.  Member  for  Pontefract 
(Mr.  M.  Milnes)  for  having  brought  this 
subject  forward,  but,  at  the  same  time,  he 
must  regret  that  the  noble  Lord  tho  Mem- 
ber for  the  City  of  London  had  not  given 
more  distinct  assurances  with  respect  to 
the  conduct  of  Government  in  relation  to 
the  Christian  population  of  Turkey.  The 
anomalous  position  in  which  those  popula- 
tions now  stood  was  the  result  of  the  grind- 
ing,  exclusive,  and  tyrannical  system  under 
which  they  had  been  governed.  For  the 
last  400  years,  he  believed,  no  people  in  the 
world  had  suffered  such  continuous  and  un- 
mitigated persecution  and  tyranny  as  the 
Christian  portion  of  the  Turkish  empire* 
In  European  Turkey  the  Christians  were 
as  three  to  one  to  the  Turks,  the  habits  of 
the  latter  and  their  addiction  to  war  having 
prevented  any  great  increase  of  their  num*. 
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bera.  The  consequence  was,  that  the  Turks, 
knoiring  that  thcj  stood  in  the  face  of  an  op- 
pressed majority  ready  to  rise  against  them 
whenever  an  opportunity  were  afforded, 
were  led  by  the  vicious  circle  of  tyranny 
and  wrong  into  further  acts  of  oppression 
and  tyranny  in  order  to  keep  them  down. 
An  enlightened  nation  would  have  pre- 
vented the  continuance  of  such  a  state  of 
things  by  removing  the  causes  which  pro- 
duced them.  He  was  ready  to  admit  that 
all  the  rulers  of  Turkey  had  not  acted 
with  equal  injustice  and  oppression.  The 
late  Sultan  Mahmoud,  one  of  the  most 
ferocious  tyrants  who  had  ever  disgraced 
the  throne,  saturated  the  country  with 
blood,  but  he  (Mr.  Rich)  was  willing  to 
believe  that  the  present  Sultan  was  ani- 
mated by  a  different  spirit.  The  hon. 
Member  for  Pontcfract  had  described  in- 
surrections springing  up  wherever  the  pres- 
sure of  the  irregular  forces  was  withdrawn; 
and  though  he  (Mr.  Rich)  agreed  that 
such  insurrections  were  to  be  deplored  at 
the  present  moment,  and  that  Her  Majes- 
ty'a  Government  should  use  every  persua- 
sion to  induce  the  population  to  refrain 
from  them,  yet  in  that  House  the  sympa- 
thies of  hon.  Members  would  ever  be 
with  the  oppressed,  whose  struggles  for 
freedom  and  equal  laws  must  meet  with  a 
response  in  this  country.  Whatever  the 
chances  or  exigencies  of  war  might  be,  it 
was  a  duty  of  this  country  never  to  for- 
get the  claims  of  justice.  He  would  grant 
that  measures  of  reform  had  been  attempt- 
ed by  the  Forte,  under  the  advice  of  the 
English  and  French  Ministers,  but  how 
little  credit  was  as  yet  given  to  them 
might  be  discerned  in  the  insurrectionary 
movements  which  were  daily  taking  place. 
He  attached  g^at  value  to  the  suggestion 
of  his  hon.  Friend  (Mr.  Milnes)  that  some 
experienced  Commissioner  should  be  sent 
to  those  disturbed  districts  to  allay  disaf- 
fection by  explaining  the  views  and  in- 
tentions of  the  British  and  of  the  Turkish 
Governments.  He  believed  the  adoption  of 
such  a  course  would  have  a  most  benefi- 
cial effect,  and  counteract  many  miscon- 
ceptions which  Russian  or  other  agencies 
might  foment.  He  was  not  at  all  desirous 
of  drawing  up  a  bill  of  indictment  against 
the  Turks,  but  when  this  country  and  the 
rest  of  Europe  were  about  to  be  involved 
in  a  war,  the  end  of  which  no  man  could 
foresee — when  our  best  troops  were  away 
in  the  East,  and  our  fleets  occupying  the 
Baltic  and  the  Euxine,  it  became  the  right 


of  the  people  of  this  country  to  know  upon 
what  terms  and  in  what  manner  they  wero 
about  to  be  engaged.  If  the  forces  of 
England  and  Franco  were  necessary  to  aid 
the  Turks  in  their  struggle  against  a  most 
unjust  aggression  of  Russia,  he  contended 
that  England  and  France  had  a  recipro- 
cal right  to  demand  an  undertaking  from 
Turkey  with  regard  to  the  amelioration  of 
the  condition  of  her  own  Christian  sub- 
jects, not  from  a  spirit  of  interference, 
but* from  a  wise  precaution  for  the  suc- 
cessful issue  of  this  war,  and  to  prevent 
future  wars.  The  question  was,  whether 
there  was  to  be  a  hostile  or  a  favourable 
population  in  the  seat  of  war?  Unless 
stipulations  were  made  that  the  Christian 
subjects  of  Turkey  should  receive  full  jus* 
tice,  it  was  quite  clear,  for  it  was  both 
natural  and  just,  that  those  subjects  would 
be  discontented  and  ripe  for  revolt,  and 
that,  in  the  war  upon  which  we  were  about 
to  enter,  our  forces  would  be  in  the  midst 
of  a  hostile  people,  by  whom  our  communi- 
cations and  supplies  would  be  intercepted 
or  checked,  and  our  movements  revealed  to 
tho  enemy.  But,  independently  of  thcso 
considerations,  supposing  we  drove  the  Rus- 
sians across  the  Prutb,  from  the  Crimea, 
and  from  the  Caucasus  —  supposing  tho 
cannon  in  the  Baltic  were  re-echoed  to  by 
the  cannon  from  Sebastopol,  no  permanent 
good  would  be  effected  unless  an  ameliora- 
tion of  the  condition  of  the  Christian  po« 
pulation  of  Turkey  were  secured.  On  tho 
contrary,  the  Turks  would  only  have  be- 
come still  more  arrogant  and  inspirited  by 
success,  while  the  Christians  would  be  still 
more  disheartened  and  embittered  against 
their  rulers.  Possibly  the  power  of  Russia 
might  be  paralysed,  but  some  new  Power 
would  be  found  to  step  in,  and  the  whole 
work  would  have  to  be  repeated  again. 
For  these  reasons  he  felt  most  anxious 
that  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  should  de- 
clare distinctly  that  our  interference  in 
defence  of  Turkey  necessarily  involved 
also  considerations  for  the  whole  mass  of 
its  populations.  The  only  possible  means 
by  which  Turkey  could  be  placed  in  a  satis- 
factory condition  was  by  putting  her  Go- 
vernment upon  a  broad  and  comprehensive 
basis,  by  enlisting  the  good-will  of  all  classes 
of  her  subjects,  and  by  converting  their 
uncertain  claims  into  well-secured  rights'. 
When  those  rights  were  ascertained,  arms 
might  be  safely  put  into  hands  to  defend 
them,  and  the  common  dangers  and  tri- 
umphs of  national  defence  would  rapidly  do 
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the  work  of  years  in  annealing  together 
the  Turk  and  the  GhrUtian.  With  these 
views,  he  wished  to  elicit  from  Her  Ma* 
jesty's  Ministers  a  declaration  that  they 
would  keep  a  steady  and  watchful  eye  on 
the  claims  and  rights  of  the  Christian  po- 
pulation of  Turkey,  and  not  allow  British 
soldiers  in  any  way  to  ho  employed  in 
coercing  these  races,  who  wore  seeking 
to  escape  from  thraldom,  but  who,  from 
misguided  impulse,  were  not  resorting  to 
the  wisest  means  of  achieving  their  object. 
The  Sultan  himself,  no  doubt,  sincerely, 
desired  to  treat  his  Christian  subjects  in 
an  equitable  spirit,  and  would  view  with  ap- 
probation rather  than  otherwise  any  pru- 
dent measures  for  curbing  the  fanatical  in- 
tolerance of  his  Mahomedan  subjects. 

Lord  LOVAINE  said,  he  thought  some 
distinct  understanding  should  be  come  to 
as  to  the  policy  to  be  pursued  with  regard 
to  the  Greek  insurrection.  Ho  had  heard 
much  said  about  the  battle,  or,  as  some 
called  it,  the  massacre  of  Sinope,  and, 
though  he  did  not  doubt  that  great  cruelty 
might  have  been  committed,  he  thought 
some  considerable  portion  of  it  might  have 
been  caused  by  the  zeal  of  a  national  fana- 
ticism. But,  at  the  same  time,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  when  the  Russians  at- 
tacked the  Turkish  fleet  in  the  bay  of 
Sinope  they  were  ib  a  far  better  position, 
according  to  the  usages  of  war,  than  we 
were  when  we  sunk  at  their  anchors,  at 
Navarino,  the  whole  of  the  Turkish  fleet 
at  a  time  of  profound  peace,  and'  when  we 
called  ourselves  the  allies  of  Turkey.  With 
respect  to  the  insurrectionary  movements 
now  taking  place  against  the  Qovernment 
of  the  Turks,  he  confessed  he  could  not 
but  feel  astonished  when  he  heard  Gentle- 
men in  that  House  talking  of  the  possi- 
bility of  the  Greeks  looking  upon  the 
Turks  as  anything  but  their  natural  ene- 
mies. He  wished  the  House  to  recollect 
the  massacre  at  Soio  and  the  excesses  that 
had  broken  out  wherever  the  Turkish  Go- 
vernment had  been  weak  ;  and  upon  this 
part  of  the  subject  he  considered  that  the 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  the  West 
Riding  (Mr.  Cobden)  had  forestalled  them 
all  in  the  clear  and  able  manner  in  which 
he  had  laid  before  the  House  the  position 
of  the  Christians  in  the  Turkish  empire. 
The  hon.  Gentleman  opposite,  the  Member 
for  Aylesbury  (Mr.  Layard),  had  been  good 
enough  to  warn  the  House  not  to  look  upon 
any  of  the  statements  contained  in  the 
books  of  which  he  was  the  author  as  show* 

Mr,  Rich 


ing  the  state  of  things  that  sometimes  oc- 
curred under  the  Turkish  rule.  But,  in 
referring  to  the  condition  of  the  Christians 
shortly  after  an  invasion  upon  the  part  of 
the  Kurds,  the  hon.  Gentleman  thus  de- 
scribed it : — 

**  Their  church  was  in  ruins — around  were  the 
charred  remains  of  the  burnt  cottages,  and  the 
neglected  orchards  overgrown  with  weeds.  A 
body  of  Turkish  troops  had  lately  visited  the  vil- 
lage, and  had  destroyed  the  little  that  had  been 
restored  since  the  Kurdish  invasion.  The  same 
taxes  had  been  collected  three  times,  and  even 
four  times  over.  The  rehitions  of  those  who  had 
run  away  to  escape  from  these  exactions  had  been 
compelled  to  pay  for  the  fugitives.  The  chief  had 
been  thrown,  with  his  arms  tied  behind  his  back, 
on  a  heap  6f  burning  straw,  and  compelled  to 
disclose  where  a  little  money  that  had  been  saved 
by  the  villagers  had  been  buried.  The  priest  had 
been  torn  from  the  altar,  and  beaten  before  bis 
congregation.  Men  showed  me  the  marks  of  tor- 
ture on  their  body,  and  of  iron  fetters  round  their 
limbs.  For  the  sake  of  wringing  a  few  piastres 
from  this  poverty-stricken  people,  all  these  deeds 
of  violence  had  been  committed  by  oflftoen  sent 
by  the  Porte  to  protect  the  Christian  subjects  of 
the  Sultan,  whom  they  pretended  to  have  released 
from  the  misrule  of  the  Kurdish  chie&." 

There  was  hardly  a  passage  in  the  work 
from  which  he  quoted  which  did  not  clearly 
lay  down  that  these  were  the  natural  and 
usual  consequences  of  the  Turkish  rule  over 
the  Christian  subjects  of  the  Sultan.  In  an- 
other passage  the  hon.  Gentleman  said : — 

'*  The  Nestorian  community  had  greater  wrongs 
to  complain  of  than  their  patriarch.  The  Turk- 
ish Government,  so  far  from  fulfilling  the  pledges 
given  to  the  British  embassy,  had  sent  officers  to 
the  mountains,  who  had  grievously  ill-treated  and 
oppressed  the  Christian  inhabitants.  The  taxes 
which  the  Porte  had  promised  to  remit  for  three 
years,  in  consideration  of  the  losses  sustained  by 
the  unfortunate  Nestorians  during  the  massacres, 
had  not  been,  it  is  true,  levied  for  that  time,  hue 
had  now  been  collected  altogoCher,  whole  districts 
being  thus  reduced  to  the  greatest  misery  and 
want*  Every  manner  of  cruelty  and  torture  had 
been  used  to  compel,  the  suffering  Christians  to 
yield  up  the  little  property  they  had  concealed 
from  the  rapacity  of  the  Turkish  authorities.  The 
pasture  and  arable  lands  around  their  villages  had 
been  taken  away  from  them  and  given  to  their 
Kurdish  tyrants." 

Now,  he  would  ask  the  House  .whether  it 
was  really  extraordinary  or  remarkable 
that,  under  circumstances  of  this  naturci 
detailed  by  a  Gentleman  of  the  greatest 
powers  of  description  and  real  knowledge 
of  the  facts,  insurrections  should  break  out, 
and  whether  it  was  not  utterly  impossible 
that  there  could  be  any  amalgamation  what* 
ever  between  the  Christians  and  the  Turks? 
In  one  case  the  hon.  Gentleman  himself 
stated  that  he  had  known  people  who  bad 
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complained  to  the  Porte  of  the  treatment 
thej  had  been  subjected  to,  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  their  property  had  been  taken 
from  them  ;  but  they  were  imprisoned  in- 
stead of  obtaining  redress.  Nothing  had  ever 
been  done  either  to  improve  the  state  of  the 
country  or  the  condition  of  the  population. 
On  the  contrary,  he  thought  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman opposite  would  be  at  a  loss  to  point 
out'  fifty  miles  of  new  road  in  any  part 
of  Turkey,  to  instance  a  bridge  which 
had  either  been  built  or  repaired,  or,  in 
short,  to  state  anything  by  way  of  improve- 
ment that  bad  been  efrected.  He  believed 
the  only  road  existing  that  had  been  made 
within  the  last  fifty  years,  or,  indeed,  for 
the  last  200  years,  in  tlie  Turkish  empire, 
was  the  road  between  the  embassy  at  Con- 
stantinople and  the  summer  residence  of 
the  Sultan.  Throughout  the  country  the 
grossest  misrule  prevailed,  and  fifty  miles 
&om  the  capital  every  pasha  could  do  as 
he  pleased,  and  no  effectual  cheek  was 
placed  upon  him  by  the  central  authority. 
The  Christians  of  Turkey  were  told  to  imi- 
tate the  patriotism  of  the  Turks  ;  that 
was,  they  were  invited  to  come  forward, 
and  shed  their  blood  in  maintaining  the 
rule  of  2,000,000  Turks,  who  tortured 
and  oppressed  them,  in  order  that  they 
might  escape  from  the  tyranny  of  Russia. 
To  talk  of  the  patriotism  of  the  Turk  was 
absurd.  The  Turk  was  liated  wherever  he 
ruled ;  from  Morocco  to  Bagdad,  from  the 
sources  of  the  Nile  to  the  Balkan,  it  was 
a  proverb,  that  where  his  horse  had  trod, 
the  grass  would  not  grow.  What  then 
made  the  hordes  of  Arabia,  the  Kurd  and 
the  Egyptian,  flock  to  whiten  with  their 
bones  the  plains  of  Bulgaria  ?  It  was 
not  patriotism,  it  was  the  fanatical  resolve 
to  maintain  the  domination  and  ascend- 
ancy of  the  followers  of  the  Prophet.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  were  sending  our 
troops  to  put  down  the  insurrection  at 
Arta  and  elsewhere,  which  was  warranted 
by  a  thousand  acts  of  cruelty,  and  by  400 
years  of  the  most  galling  oppression.  He 
wished  to  know  in  what  the  real  equality 
of  the  Christians  with  the  Turks  consisted. 
The  noble  Lord  (Viscount  Palmerston) 
said  that  the  evidence  of  Christians  was 
taken  in  civil  cases  equally  with  that  of 
the  Turks,  but  the  noble  Lord  was  not 
quite  sure  whether  their  evidence  was  also 
taken  in  criminal  cases.  If  so,  the  Chris- 
tians were  not  much  better  off  than  before. 
It  was  reported  that  very  day,  in  the  lob- 
biea»  that  the  Porte  had  refused  to  grant 


any  protectorate  over  the  Christians  in  her 
dominions,  either  to  England  or  any  of  the 
allies,  any  more  than  to  Russia.  How, 
then,  could  the  Government  come  down  to 
that  House,  and  say  that  they  had  insured 
the  liberties  of  the  Christian  population  of 
the  Turkish  empire  ?  It  was  worse  than  a 
farce  to  make  any  such  pretence.  To  talk 
of  the  toleration  of  the  Turk  was  most  ab- 
surd folly.  When  a  Christian  was  converted 
from  one  Christian  sect  to  another,  the  Turk, 
despising  them  all,  gave  himself  no  concern 
whatever.  In  his  own  polite  phraseology, 
it  was  nothing  to  him  whether  the  dog  eat 
the  hog,  or  the  hog  the  dog.  But  when 
a  Mahomedan  turned  Christian,  where  was 
the  Turk's  toleration  then  ?  He  cut  off 
the  head  of  the  convert  for  his  so-called 
apostacy.  But  it  was  said  that  they  were 
strengthening  Protestant  influence  by  in- 
terfering on  behalf  of  Turkey  ;  but  when 
it  was  remembered  that  100,000  French 
troops  were  to  be  landed,  it  would  seem 
that  the  result  would  be  to  strengthen 
Roman  Catholic  rather  than  Protestant  in- 
fluence in  Turkey.  The  dispute  began 
with  the  quarrel  between  the  Greek  and 
Latin  Churches,  and  he  believed  the 
Jesuits  were  at  the  root  of  the  whole 
matter,  and  that  their  intrigues  at  Jerusa- 
lem were  the  real  cause  of  all  that  had 
happened ;  and  what  Protestantism  would 
gain  by  it,  he  could  not  conceive.  It 
might  be  suspected  whether,  in  future 
even,  it  would  be  possible  to  secure  our 
interest  in  Egypt;  whether  Malta  could 
remain  in  future  half  garrisoned ;  and 
whether  our  fleet  in  the  Mediterranean 
could  be  reduced  to  a  few  seventy- fours. 
There  was  another  element  in  the  ques- 
tion. The  French  had,  at  the  present 
moment,  a  fleet  ready  to  join  our  fleet  in 
the  Baltic.  That  fleet  would  hereafter  re- 
main at  Cherbourg  on  a  war  footing,  and  the 
coasts  of  England  would  by  no  means  then  re- 
main in  a  secure  position.  He  had  never  been 
one  of  those  who  blamed  the  Government 
for  not  rushing  into  a  war;  on  the  contrary, 
he  thought  they  deserved  credit  for  having 
preserved  peace  so  long ;  but  Aow  that  we 
were  to  go  to  war  in  behalf  of  the  Sultan, 
he  did  trust  that  some  sort  of  guarantee 
would  be  obtained  that  the  rights  and 
liberties  said  to  have  been  granted  to  the 
Christian  population  by  the  Sultan  would 
not  become  waste  paper,  and  that  they 
would  not  forget,  in  a  short-sighted  anxiety 
about  the  balance  of  power,  the  triumph  of 
our  common  Christianity, 
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Lord  DUDLEY  STUART  said,  that 
the  suofs^estion  made  by  his  hon.  Friend 
(Mr.  Milnes),  that  a  British  Commissioner 
should  be  sent  to  Turkey  to  use  his  influ- 
ence in  the  name  of  the  Government  to 
induce  the  Turks  to  act  with  moderation 
in  quelling  the  insurrection,  and  to  mitigate 
the  severities  which  might  be  practised  by 
the  employment  of  irregular  forces,  was 
well  worthy  the  attention  of  the  Ministry. 
The  House  had  heard  a  great  deal  of  the 
cruelties  alleged  to  be  practised  by  the 
Turkish  Government  upon  their  Christian 
subjects.  It  was  said  that  the  Sultan  had 
no  influence  over  his  fanatical  subjects,  and 
his^ reforms  were  undervalued.  But  when 
noble  Lords  and  hon.  Gentlemen  dwelt  so 
much  upon  the  defects  of  the  Turkish  Go- 
vernment, they  either  spoke  beside  the 
question  or  forgot  it.  We  were  not  taking 
up  arms  for  Turkey  because  we  approved 
the  Government  of  that  country  or  thought 
it  perfept.  Wo  took  up  arms  in  its  defence, 
not  for  the  sake  of  Turkey  so  much  as  for 
the  sake  of  Europe  at  large,  and  to  prevent 
that  important  country  from  falling  under 
the  rule  of  Russia,  for,  if  Russia  once  got 
possession  of  the  Bosphorus  and  the  Dar- 
danelles, she  would  become  so  powerful  as 
to  exercise  an  undue  influence  over  the 
rest  of  Europe,  and  establish  a  universal 
dominion.  Every  one  in  that  House  must 
desire  to  see  the  Christian  subjects  of 
Turkey  treated  as  well  as  possible,  but 
just  at  the  moment  when  Turkey  had  com- 
menced her  reforms  and  had  entered  upon 
a  better  system  of  government,  Russia  in- 
terfered, and  put  forth  pretensions  incom- 
§atiblo  with  the  independence  of  Turkey, 
'his  was  the  exact  course  which  had  been 
pursued  by  Russia  with  regard  to  Poland. 
When  Russia  saw  that  the  reforms  being 
made  in  Poland  were  destroying  her  influ- 
ence and  preventing  her  from  making  a 
tool  of  that  country,  she  interfered,  and 
then  the  last  and  final  partition  of  Poland 
was  effected.  He  would  not  say  that  the 
Christian  population  of  Turkey  were  ani- 
mated by  a  warm  attachment  to  Turkish 
rule.  They,  no  doubt,  had  grievances  to 
complain  of,  which  he  hoped  would  be  re- 
dressed, and  the  Turks  were  proceeding  to 
redress  them.  But,  he  firmly  believed, 
that  the  great  mass  of  the  Christian  sub- 
jects of  Turkey  Would  not  willingly  see  the 
Sultan's  rule  exchanged  for  that  of  the 
Czar.  As  to  the  present  insurrection  of 
Greek  Christians,  he  believed  it  had  been 
fonfbntedj  if  not  produced,  if  not  by  the 


Government  of  Greece,  which  he  suspected, 
at  least  by  persons  belonging  to  the  Greek 
kingdom.  The  absurd  notion  of  a  Byzan- 
tine kingdom  was  not  entertained  by  the 
15,500,000  of  Christian  subjects  in  Tur- 
key,  but  only  by  about  1 ,000,000  Greeks. 
He  had  seen  Christian  troops  willingly 
marching  out  of  Constantinople  side  by 
side  with  Mahomedan  soldiers,  and  the 
crescent  carried  side  by  side  with  the 
cross.  Would  this  have  been  the  case  if 
there  were  that  general  detestation  of  the 
Sultan  by  the  Christian  population  which 
was  said  to  exist?  Some  allusion  had 
been  made  to  a  speech  of  Lord  Shaftes- 
bury. Now,  he  believed  that  that  noble 
Lord  had  understated  his  case  when  he 
said  that  there  were  forty  Protestant 
congregations  in  the  Turkish  dominions. 
When  he  was  at  Constantinople,  he  had 
made  the  acquaintance  of  a  distinguished 
Amencan  missionary,  of  whom  he  inquired 
the  number  of  Protestant  congregations 
in  Turkey.  Ho  said  there  were  forty, 
but,  doubts  having  been  expressed  whether 
there  were  so  many,  this  missionary  and 
his  brother  missionaries  took  pains  to  exa- 
mine the  question,  and  they  found  that, 
instead  of  forty,  there  were  sixty  of  these 
congregations,  many  of  them  having  among 
their  members  converts  from  the  Greek  and 
Armenian  Churches,  and  even  Mussulman 
converts.  He  had  been  given  to  under- 
stand only  that  day  that  the  Sultan  had 
given  land  for  a  Protestant  church  and 
schools  in  his  own  capital.  He  believed 
that  the  evidence  of  Christians  was  formerly 
received  equally  with  that  of  Turks  in  the 
commercial  tribunals,  but  that,  until  re- 
cently, the  Turks  were  in  the  habit  of  re- 
moving thcso  cases  into  another  court, 
where  the  evidence  of  Christians  was  not 
taken.  The  Sultan,  however,  had  deter- 
mined that  in  all  the  courts  the  evidence 
of  Christians  should  be  taken.  [Lord 
LoYAiNE  :  In  criminal  as  well  as  civiU] 
Yes,  in  the  criminal  as  well  as  the  civil 
courts.  He  believed  that  within  the  last 
twenty  or  thirty  years  the  Turks  bad 
made  great  progress  in  civilisation  and 
humanity,  and  he  knew  that  daring  the 
recent  war  the  prisoners  taken  by  them  on 
the  Danube  haa  been  treated  with  the  ut- 
most kindness.  Some  of  the  prisoners  were 
allowed  to  return  to  Russia,  and  those  who 
were  retained  were  sent  into  the  interior  of 
Turkey  and  were  furnished  with  the  means 
of  subsistence.  In  travelling  through  Tur- 
key, and  particularly  in  the  Christian  pr(H 
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rinces,  he  had  not  observed  any  symptoms 
of  disaffection  or  discontent ;  and  in  Bul- 
gsrisy  through  a  great  portion  of  which  he 
had  passed,  the  peasants,  although  living 
in  houses  of  rude  construction,  were  well 
fed ;  they  had  abundance  of  poultry,  sheep, 
oxen,  and  horses,  and  they  presented  the 
appearance  of  a  happy  and  contented  po- 
pulation. How  would  they  be  placed  if 
they  exchanged  the  rule  of  the  Sultan  for 
that  of  the  Czar  ?  What  had  been  the 
effect  of  the  first  proceedings  of  the  Czar, 
who  professed  to  be  the  friend  of  the 
Christiana  of  Turkey,  but  to  plunge  a 
large  territory,  with  4,000,000  of  Chris- 
tian  inhabitants,  into  all  the  miseries  of 
war  and  invasion  ?  He  did  in  the  Princi- 
palities now  as  he  had  done  on  a  former 
occasion — that  is,  forced  them  to  maintain 
his  troops  now  in  Moldavia  and  Wallachia ; 
and  those  who  refused  to  serve  with  his 
armies,  or  those  who  ran  away  to  escape 
it,  were  seized  and  put  to  death.  The 
noble  Lord  opposite  (Lord  Lovaine)  had 
quoted  some  passages  from  a  book;  and 
he  (Lord  D.  Stuart)  would  now  read  an 
extract  from  Admiral  Slade's  Travels  in 
Turkey  in  1829.  Marshal  Diebitsch,  in  his 
instructions  to  the  Russian  army,  said  i^- 

**  *  If  cattle  cannot  be  found  to  draw  the  peasants' 
earts,  yoii  will  harness  men ;  if  there  are  not  men 
enough,  you  will  harness  women.'  Some  one  rose 
to  reply,  '  Hold/  said  Diebitsch,  *  Does  any  one 
dare  to  reply  to  me — ^tbe  Emperor's  representa- 
tive ?  To  hear  and  to  obey  is  all  that  I  require/ 
Forage  being  wanted  for  the  heary  artillery,  and 
none  to  be  had  for  sixty  miles,  this  same  barbarian 
gave  the  following  order  to  the  offloer  of  that  dis- 
trict, who  bad  proposed  a  milder  measure,  *  You 
will  tako  as  many  men  and  as  many  women  as  are 
sufficient,  and  load  tbeita  each  with  as  many  pounds 
as  they  can  bear,  and  employ  them  in  conveying 
forage  to  the  cantonments  of  the  heavy  artillery/ 
My  narrator,  who  was  present,  and  whose  brother 
put  the  order  in  execution,  said  that  half  of  them 
died  on  the  road !  The  people  of  this  province 
(Bulgaria)  were,  till  the  coming  of  this  savage 
eommaoder,  happy,  rich,  well-clad,  and  they  be- 
came worse  than  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of 
water!  Another  inroad  of  the  same  kind  now 
hangs  over  them,  after  a  respite  of  fifteen  years. 
Now  they  have  aided  the  Russians,  thereby  incur- 
ring the  anger  of  the  Sultan,  who  yet  forbore  to 
punish  them,  but  they  could  not  belieye  that  he 
would  be  so  lenient,  and  numbers  emigrated  with 
the  army  at  the  peace,  and  were  reduced  to  the 
lowest  condition,  in  a  word — Russian  soldiers/' 

He  (Lord  D.  Stuart)  might  perhaps  take 
that  opportunity  of  alluding  to  the  subject 
which  had  been  brought  forward  at  an 
early  period  of  the  eTening  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  Manchester  (Mr.  Bright).  The 
proceedings  frhich  had  taken  place  at  the 


dinner  giren  by  the  Reform  Club  to  Sir 
Charles  Napier  had  been  somewhat  accri- 
moniously  assailed.  (He  Lord  D.  Stuart) 
regretted  the  course  which  had  been  taken 
by  the  hon.  Member  for  Manchester,  and 
which  he  thought  was  wholly  unnecessary, 
but  he  also  regretted  the  tone  in  which 
that  hon.  Member  had  been  met  by  the 
noble  Member  for  Tiverton  (Viscount  Pal- 
merston).  At  the  same  time  he  (Lord  D. 
Stuart)  considered  that  the  tone  adopted 
by  the  hon.  Member  for  Manchester  in 
bringing  the  question  forward  had,  unfor- 
tunately, excited  the  asperity  which  had 
been  manifested.  He  could  not  help  say- 
ing that  he  thought  the  hon.  Member  for 
Manchester  would  have  shown  better  taste 
if  he  had  abstained  from  attacking  the 
proceedings  which  took  place  at  the  con- 
vivial meeting  of  a  club  of  which  he  was 
himself  a  member.  That  hon.  Gentleman 
did  not  confine  his  attacks  to  Cabinet  Min- 
isters, for  he  seemed  disposed  not  only  to 
assail  everybody  connected  with  the  club, 
but  anybody  who  had  any  connection  with 
any  dinner  whatever.  The  hon.  Gentle- 
man did  not  even  pass  by  the  Lord  Mayor, 
who,  he  (Mr.  Bright)  thought,  had  done 
something  exceedingly  wrong  in  proposing 
to  entertain  the  officers  of  the  Army  and 
Navy  who  were  about  to  proceed  upon 
foreign  service.  He  (Lord  D.  Stuart) 
would  have  been  glad  if  the  intention  of  the  * 
Lord  Mayor  had  been  carried  out,  and  he 
regretted  that  the  Government  had  dis- 
couraged the  proposition.  His  hon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  Manchester  disliked  war 
and  convivial  meetings,  and  might,  for 
aught  he  (Lord  D.  Stuart)  knew,  even  be 
a  member  of  the  Temperance  Society;  but 
at  the  same  time  he  believed  that  there 
was  no  one  who  was  not  imbued  with  a 
sense  of  the  useful  consequences  of  war  ; 
and  he  believed  that  not  one  of  those  who 
dined  at  the  Reform  Club  the  other  day, 
and  heard  the  speeches  and  cheered  them, 
but  entered  into  those  feelings.  He  be- 
lieved the  country  felt  this  too  ;  but  they 
also  felt  that  we  were  not  entering  on  this 
war  but  from  the  conviction  that  it  was  es- 
sential for  the  good  of  Europe  and  this 
country.  But  there  was  no  reason  that 
some  gentlemen  should  not  assemble  to 
cheer  on  their  friends  who  were  going  on 
an  honourable  service  because  they  lament- 
ed that  a  war  should  take  place.  If  his  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Manchester  thought 
such  dinners  were  reprehensible,  he  had 
a  right  to  state  his  opinion,  but  he  would 
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tell  his  hon.  Friend,  if  be  were  present, 
that  in  the  opinions  he  expressed  he  stood 
alone,  or  at  least  with  a  very  small  mino- 
rity. The  whole  country  regretted  the 
going  to  war,  but  they  felt  the  necessity 
for  it.  He  (Lord  D.  Stuart)  had  had  that 
opinion  expressed  to  him  by  a  gentleman 
in  large  business  in  the  City  of  London 
that  day,  who  had  added,  that  there  was 
but  one  voice  in  the  City  on  the  question  ; 
and  that  as  to  the  additional  burden  of  the 
income  tax,  there  was  not  a  man  who 
would  not  cheerfully  submit  to  it  in  order 
to  preserve  the  honour  of  the  country  and 
the  security  of  Europe.  He  agreed  with 
his  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Manchester 
with  regard  to  the  picture  he  had  drawn  of 
the  horrors  and  sufferings  attendant  on 
war,  but  he  wished  tliat  his  hon.  Friend 
would  direct  his  censures  towards  the  true 
cause  of  the  war,  the  C^ar,  and  bis  reck- 
less and  unprincipled  ambition.  He  (Lord 
D.  Stuart)  hoped  that  we  should  enter  od 
this  war  in  the  right  spirit,  and  that  the 
Government  would  use  means  for  carrying 
it  on  vigorously,  and  bringing  it  to  a  suc- 
cessful issue.  It  had  been  said  that  by 
the  course  which  the  Government  had 
hitherto  taken,  we  had  obtained  the  con- 
currence of  the  country,  and  of  the  whole 
of  Europe  in  the  war.  He  wanted  to  know 
a  little  more  on  that  point ;  he  wanted  to 
•  know  whether  Austria  and  Prussia  were 
ready  to  support  us  and  on  what  terms. 
He  hoped  that  we  were  not  about  to  lend  our- 
selves in  return  for  the  assistance  of  those 
Powers  against  Russia  to  a  Holy  Alliance 
for  the  purpose  of  putting  down  liberty  all 
oyer  the  world.  If  England  and  France 
acted  Tigorously,  they  might  be  sure  that 
Austria  and  Prussia  would  come  over  to 
them,  for  there  was  more  danger  to  them 
in  being  against  us  than  for  us ;  but  lot  us 
not  purchase  their  alliance  by  an  unworthy 
aaorifico  of  the  liberty  of  nations  which  was 
always  so  dear  to  the  people  of  this  country. 
Lord  CLAUD  HAMILTON  observed, 
ibat  the  noble  Lord  who  had  just  sat  down 
bad  favoured  the  House  with  bis  impres* 
Mona  of  the  state  of  Turkey,  derived  from 
a  residence  of  three  weeks  in  that  country; 
but  he  would  appeal  to  the  candour  of  the 
noble  Lord,  whether  he  had  gone  to  Tur- 
key with  a  mind  totally  unprejudiced,  or 
with  the  strong  feelings  of  a  partisan  ? 
He  would  .  not  follow  the  noble  Lord 
through  his  speech,  but  he  trusted  that  be- 
fore Ae  disouBsioa  terminated,  the  Hpuse 
would  bear  f^om  some  one  in  authority  an 
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answer  more  definite  and  satisfactory  than 
had  yet  been  youchsafed  to  the  remarks  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  Pontefract  (Mr.  M« 
Milnes),  and  that  they  would  hear  some- 
thing more  explicit  about  the  insurrection 
that  was  spreading  in  many  parts  of  the 
Turkish  dominions.  There  the  people 
were  fighting  on  the  same  classic  soil 
where  their  fathers  centuries  ago  strug- 
gled for  their  freedom.  It  was  necessary 
to  know  what  position  our  soldiers  would 
occupy  in  relation  to  those  people.  Surely 
the  noble  banner  of  England  was  not  going 
to  be  carried  against  a  brave  people  strug- 
gling to  free  themselves  from  the  oppres- 
sion under  which  they  laboured.  Was  it 
to  be  displayed  on  the  part  of  a  tottering 
tyranny  that  was  no  longer  able  to  support 
itself  against  the  indignation  of  its  yictims  ? 
Was  it  to  be  unfurled  in  behalf  of  such 
cruelties  as  those  that  were  perpetrated  by 
the  Janissaries,  or  to  prevent  the  well- 
deserved  doom  of  Eastern  despotism  ?  He 
trembled  when  he  contemplated  the  posi- 
tion in  which  our  soldiers  would  be  placed, 
if  it  were  expected  that  their  ai*m8  were  to 
be  directed  against  the  glorious  people  who 
aimed  at  achieving  their  just  rights.  As 
they  wero  sending  out  armaments  in  sup- 
port of  Turkey,  they  ought  to  get  an  as- 
surance that  their  weapons  would  not  be 
used  in  quelling  any  insurrectionary  moyo-> 
meut.  The  Greeks  had  been  long  trying 
to  throw  off  the  galling  yoke ;  but  it  had 
been  said  that  the  present  attempt  waa 
unseasonable.  He  could  not  understand 
this  assertion ;  for  he  held  that  the  most 
seasonable  time  for  a  movement  of  this 
kind  was,  when  it  was  most  feasible  and 
most  likely  to  be  successful,  and  positive 
assurance  should  be  given  that  in  no  case 
they  should  be  forced  to  act  as  the  esecu* 
tioners  of  a  tottering  despot.  Some  reply 
was  the  more  requisite,  as  it  had  been 
stated  in  the  public  journals  that  a  portion 
of  the  French  squadron,  which  had  been 
acting  in  such  perfect  union  and  cordiality 
with  our  own,  had  recently  escorted  a 
body  of  Turkish  troops  to  the  Gulf  of 
Volo,  in  order  to  put  down  the  gallant 
people  who  wero  endeavouring  to  free 
themselves  from  the  fetters  of  a  degrad- 
ing tyranny.  He  (Lord  C.  Hamilton) 
wished  to  know  whether  our  troops  and 
ships  were  liable  to  be  employed  upon  such 
a  service,  and,  if  not,  whether  there  was  a 
difference  between  the  orders  given  to  the 
French  and  English  squadrons  and  troops. 
He  hoped,  howeyer,  that  the'GoyernmentI 
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iroold  be  able  to  give  a  peremptory  contra- 
diotion  to  the  etatement  that  any  portion 
of  the  Frenoh  squadron  had  been  employed 
for  the  purpose  he  had  mentioned.  Eor 
once^  he  was  perfectly  prepared  to  incur  the 
unpopularity  described  by  the  uoble  Lord 
the  Member  for  Marylebone  (Lord  Dudley 
Stuart),  as  attaching  to  all  who  did  not 
approve  of  tlie  war — not  that  he  wished  to 
charge  the  Government  with  having  wil- 
fully brought  about  the  result  which  neces- 
sarily led  to  war,  but  because  he  could  not 
see  anything  to  justify  us,  from  the  docu- 
ments before  the  House,  in  inflicting  on 
humanity  the  horrors  of  a  conflict.  He 
considered,  too,  that  Parliament  ought  to 
be  informed  of  the  objects  for  which  we 
were  going  to  war.  If  there  was  any  ur- 
gent necessity  for  it,  why  was  it  not  plainly 
stated  ?  He  feared  he  must  say  that  the 
blue  books  bore  evidence  of  having  been 
"cooked,"  and  he  had  even  heard,  out  of 
the  House,  that  the  beautiful  way  in  which 
they  were  prepared  had  been  made  the 
subject  of  congratulation.  Ho,  however, 
eould  not  find  in  the  blue  books  any  justi- 
fication for  entering  upon  the  horrors  and 
evils  of  war.  He  considered  war  the 
greatest  curse  that  could  afflict  mankind, 
not  only  for  its  carnage,  but  also  on  ac- 
count of  the  degrading  effects  and  retro- 
grade tendencies  that  always  accompanied 
it.  Considering  that  the  contest  may  be 
disastrous  and  protracted,  that  it  may  in- 
volve a  generation  in  its  horrors,  and 
deluge  half  Europe  with  blood,  he  thought 
it  the  duty  of  every  one  calmly  and  con- 
Boientiously  to  scrutinise  its  causes  and 
effects.  Each  person  should  remember 
that  he  is  responsible  for  his  share  in 
promoting  it,  not  only  to  his  country  and 
to  posterity,  but  also  to  that  dread  tribunal 
before  which  all  must  appear.  Therefore, 
to  justify  war>  the  excuses  must  he  clear 
and  imperative,  and  it  must  be  remembered 
that  history  will  judge  of  these  events  ac- 
cording to  the  documents  now  produced. 
In  these  blue  books  the  real  question  is 
evaded,  and  the  truo  cause  of  the  war  is 
not  disclosed.  The  lengthened  cajolery  of 
diplomacy  is  substituted  for  a  plain  disclo- 
sure of  truth.  The  noble  Lord  (Lord  D. 
Stuart)  had  asserted  that  the  Csar  was 
the  cause  of  the  war,  but  the  Czar  had 
been  the  noble  Lord's  hobgoblin,  torment- 
ing him  by  night  and  by  day  for  many  a 
long  year,  and  the  noble  Lord  did  not 
perceive  that  he  was  placing  himself  in  an 
awkward  dilemma  by  at  one  time  repre- 


senting  the  Russian  Government  as  the 
most  degraded  in  the  world,  and  at  another 
as  so  seductive  that  no  people  could  with* 
stand  its  arts.  He  could  not  allow  that 
there  was  no  alternative  between  the 
Russian  and  the  Turk ;  und  he  thought  it 
was  a  great  delusion  to  say,  that  the  Greek, 
population  of  Turkey,  if  they  could  get  rid 
of  their  present  masters,  would  at  once 
throw  themselves  into  the  arms  of  Russia. 
It  was  also  stated  that  identity  of  religion 
would  cause  this  result ;  but  the  Russians 
and  Greeks  had  a  sufficient  difference  of 
religion  to  make  them  hate  each  other 
cordially.  Jt  has  even  been  remarked  that 
the  intensity  of  religious  animosity  is  in 
exact  proportion  to  the  minuteness  of  the 
difference  between  the  rival  sects.  The 
real  cause  of  this  war,  as  well  as  of  all  the 
Eastern  questions  which  had  so  often  re* 
curred  in  the  course  of  the  century,  was 
the  weak,  miserable,  and  degraded  Govern* 
ment  of  Turkey.  No  one  could  have  pe- 
rused the  eloquent  description  given  by  the 
hen.  Member  for  Aylesbury  (Mr*  Layard) 
of  the  scenes  of  lawless  violence  and  rapine 
carried  on  in  Turkish  provinces,  and  by 
order  of  Turkish  governors,  without  coming 
to  the  opinion  expressed  by  the  hon.  Gen* 
tleman  of  the  merits  and  results  of  the 
Turkish  rulo,  when  he  said,  *'  Wherever 
the  Osmanli  has  plaeed  his  foot  he  has 
bred  fear  and  distrust.  His  visit  has  ever 
been  one  of  oppression  and  rapine."  And 
again,  after  describing  tho  high  taxes  and 
universal  corruption, — *'  Such  is  the  history 
of  almost  every  tribe  in  Turkey,  such  the 
causes  that  have  spread  desolation  over 
her  finest  provinces."  It  was,  indeed,  to 
this  cause,  and  this  alone,  he  maintained, 
that  the  present  crisis  must  be  attributed. 
It  is  to  this  cause  that  we  must  ascribe  the 
desolation  and  misery  that  prevail  over  the 
glorious  regions  now  blighted  by  the  wither- 
ing effect  of  Turkish  misrule.  It  was  idle 
to  attribute  everything  to  Russia.  Was 
this  the  first  time  we  had  had  Eastern 
questions  ?  Has  not  the  peace  of  Europe 
been  before  menaced  by  Eastern  questions  ? 
Is  not  that  empire  a  constant  source  of  un- 
easiness, and  repleto  with  oauses  of  dis- 
turbance, to  the  rest  of  the  world  ?  Is 
Russia  always  the  cause  as  asserted  ?  The 
real  cause  is  ever  the  same— -the  degraded 
corrupt  nature  of  the  Turkish  government. 
In  1827,  was  it  Russian  intrigue  that 
aroused  all  Europe  to  protect  the  Greeks 
from  their  cruel  oppressors  ?  Did  not  one 
of  the  noblest  of  our  poets  aronse  the  seal 
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of  all  England  by  his  Btirring  rerses,  de- 
scriptive of  the  horrors  committed  on  a 
gallant  people,  the  sons  of  the  classic  land 
in  which  the  interests  and  affection  of  all 
educated  persons  were  warmly  engaged? 
Outraged  Europe  interposed,  and  saved 
and  emancipated  Greece  ;  the  same  strug- 
gle is  now  going  on  in  Albania,  and  we 
propose  to  take  part  with  the  sanguinary 
oppressor.  Again,  was  it  Russia,  in  1833, 
that  overthrew  the  Ottoman  Porte  and 
brought  a  conquering'  army  upon  the  capi- 
tal ?  No  such  thing ;  it  was  an  ambitious 
and  powerful  Pasha  who  threw  off  his  al- 
legiance, and  it  was  Russia  tha^  protected 
Constantinople  by  an  army.  Again,  in 
1840,  was  it  Russian  intrigue  or  arms 
that  destroyed  the  Turkish  armies  ?  No, 
it  was  a  powerful  and  able  satrap  that 
profited  by  the  weakness  of  the  Sultan, 
and  once  more  Russia  joined  with  other 
Powers  to  put  the  tottering  despot  again 
upon  his  legs.  Why  is  it,  then,  that  every 
ten  years  this  Government  is  prostrate  and 
requires  foreign  aid  ?  It  is  the  natural  col- 
lapse that  ensues  from  internal  corruption. 
We  must,  if  we  insist  on  interfering,  look 
for  the  real  origin  of  this  constantly  recur- 
ring Eastern  question.  He  had  no  wish 
to  justify  in  the  least  the  conduct  of  the 
Emperor  of  Russia,  but  he  believed  that 
the  first  orign  of  this  affair  must  be  sought 
in  the  proceedings  of  France,  who,  at  a 
time  of  profound  peace,  had  put  forward 
claims  for  peculiar  privileges  wholly  incom- 
patible with  the  honour  and  independence 
of  the  Sultan.  The  whole  of  the  present 
difficulty  had  arisen  from  what  had  been 
called  the  impropriety  of  humiliating  the 
Sultan,  and  of  coercing  him  into  granting 
demands  incompatible  with  his  dignity. 
But  the  real  origin  of  it  was  France ;  the 
real  cause  of  it  the  conduct  of  the  present 
ruler  of  France  some  jears  ago  ;  for  we 
found  from  the  blue  books,  that  in  a  time 
of  profound  peace,  and  for  a  purpose  pecu- 
liarly French,  a  demand  was  made  upon 
the  Turkish  Government  with  respect  to 
the  Holy  Places,  entirely  incompatible 
with  its  independence.  France  even  threat- 
ened to  occupy  Jerusalem,  a  much  more 
severe  blow  to  the  dignity  of  the  Sultan 
than  the  Russian  occupation  of  the  Princi- 
palities. This  led  to  retaliation  on  the 
part  of  Russia,  which  caused  the  assem- 
bling of  the  fleets  at  the  Dardanelles,  and 
the  mustering  of  troops  in  Bessarabia,  and 
once  such  combustible  materials  are  brought 
into  contact^  war  is  certain  to  ensue.    He 
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would  Tenture  to  point  across  the  Black 
Sea  to  the  eastern  shore,  and  call  atten- 
tion to  what  is  and  has  been  going  on 
there.  In  Circassia,  a  handful  of  gallant 
men  have  bid  defiance  to  the  legions  of 
Russia,  have  scared  her  marshals,  and 
set  her  diplomacy  at  nought,  and  why  ? 
because  those  gallant  men  were  fighting 
for  freedom  on  the  soil  of  their  forefathers. 
Their  arms  were  raised  with  the  sense  that 
they  were  combating  for  their  own  liberty, 
and  they  have  heroically  preserved  their 
country  from  the  taint  of  the  oppressor's  foot. 
This  is  the  way  to  meet  Russian  aggres- 
sion. Inspire  the  Christian  population  with  a 
sense  of  freedom,  and  give  them  an  oppor- 
tunity of  securing  their  own  liberties,  and 
they  will  keep  out  all  aggressors.  Cer- 
tainly, he  for  one  should  look  upon  it  as  a 
shame  and  disgrace  to  this  country  that 
we  should,  for  the  first  time,  enter  the 
Black  Sea  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  the 
Sultan,  instead  of  having,  long  ago,  en- 
tered it  on  behalf  of  the  brave  Circassians. 
In  conclusion,  he  wished  once  more  to 
state  that  he  desired  to  free  himself  from 
the  responsibility  of  promoting  this  wsr, 
as  he  could  not  persuade  himself  that  it 
was  justifiable — popular  he  knew  it  was, 
but  ho  would  remind  the  House  how  fickle 
is  such  popularity.  It  is  but  three  years 
ago  that  all  the  world  had  a  peace  mania, 
all  nations  were  invited  to  the  Exhibition 
as  to  a  great  peace  congress — war  was  to 
be  no  more  heard  of.  The  irotes  of  peace 
and  civilisation  were  to  supersede  all  war- 
like ambition  and  glory — nothing  would  be 
more  universal  and  popular  than  the  peace 
cry — the  first  crop  of  grass  is  now  grow- 
ing  where  the  splendid  fane  stood,  in 
which  peace  was  so  solemnly  inaugurated, 
and  behold  a  war  mania  has  seized  this 
very  people  who  had  so  recently  pledged 
themselves  to  perpetual  peace.  They  rush 
into  the  streets  to  cheer  our  soldiers  as 
they  march  to  embarkation,  and  flock  to  the 
seaports  to  see  them  sail  on  their  mission 
of  war  and  destruction.  He  therefore 
thought  that  little  weight  should  attach  to 
temporary  popularity. 

Mb.  LAYARD  :  I  owe  an  apology  to 
the  House  for  venturing,  at  this  late  hour^ 
when  business  of  importance  has  still  to 
come  on,  to  rise  for  the  purpose  of  address* 
ing  it.  1  did  not  intend  to  do  so;  but, 
as  various  references  have  been  made  to 
me  by  hon.  Members  on  both  sides  of  the 
House,  and  as  statements  have  been  made 
which  require  explanation,  if  not  contradio* 
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tion,  I  should  be  wanting  in  my  duty  if  I 
did  not,  with  this  view,  trespass  for  a  few 
minutes  on  its  attention.  I  promise  to 
endeavour  to  bring  back  this  rather  dis- 
cursive debate  to  the  original  Motion  of 
my  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Pontefract. 
I  believe  his  intention  was  to  obtain  from 
the  Goverament  some  promise  that  the 
Turkish  Government  should  be  restrained 
from  sending  part  of  its  fleet — ^for  I  con- 
sider the  Egyptian  fleet  part  of  the  Turkish 
fleet — to  put  down  the  insnrrection  which 
has  broken  out  on  the  frontiers  of  Turkey 
and  Greece,  and  that  a  British  commander 
should  be  sent  to  mediate  between  the 
parties  with  the  view  of  bringing  about  a 
satisfactory  termination  of  this  unfortunate 
outbreak.  It  is  necessary,  I  think,  that 
we  should  inquire  into  the  origin  of  this 
outbreak.  If  1  might  refer  to  the  blue 
books,  without  again  incurring  a  reprimand 
from  the  right  hon.  Baronet  the  First  Lord 
of  the  Admiralty,  I  would  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  to  what  took  place  at 
the  beginning  of  last  year,  when  Prince 
Menchikoff  went  to  Constantinople.  One 
of  his  first  attempts  was  to  send  to  Athens 
an  admiral  of  the  Russian  Navy  who  ac- 
companied him  upon  his  mission,  Admiral 
Komiloff.  The  Government  was  officially 
informed  that  the  visit  of  that  gentleman 
to  Greece  was  accompanied  by  peculiar 
excitement,  and  that  it  was  intended  for 
the  purpose  of  a  defiance  to  the  Turkish 
Government.  Early  in  the  year,  on  the 
5th  of  April,  we  have  a  despatch,  which, 
like  many  other  despatches,  shows  that 
degree  of  confidence  which  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  described  as  the  legitimate  senti- 
ment of  a  generous  mind,  in  which  the 
noble  Earl  at  the  head  of  the  Foreign 
Office,  after  stating  his  full  reliance  upon 
tho  assurances  given  by  the  Russian  Go- 
vernraent,  and  his  unabated  confidence  in 
the  intentions  of  the  Russian  Government, 
points  to  certain  warlike  preparations  upon 
tho  Turkish  frontier,  and  then  alludes  to 
this  mission  of  Admiral  Korniloff  to  Athens, 
which  had  caused  great  excitement,  not 
only  in  Greece,  but  in  the  Turkish  border 
provinces.  In  answer  to  that  despatch,  very 
contradictory  statements  were  made  both 
at  St.  Petersburg  and  Athens— by  Count 
Nesselrode  and  by  the  Greek  Minister. 
These  statements  were  so  confused  that, 
for  no  other  reason,  as  far  as  I  can  make 
out,  were  they  admitted  at  once  as  satis- 
factory by  the  British  Government.  1 
say,  however,  that  this  was  the  time  to 
hare  taken  some  step  to  check  the  growing 


in   the  Greek  States.     If  we 
a    couple    of    vessels    to  the 


movement 
had    sent 

Piraeus — we  were  ready  enough  to  send  a 
fleet  when  we  had  a  small  bill  to  settle 
with  the  Greek  Government  —  to  insist 
upon  the  observance  of  treaties  and  oa 
due  respect  being  paid  to  our  allies,  what 
has  happened  would  never  have  taken 
place.  As  it  is,  the  evil  has  been  going 
on  from'  day  to  day.  These  intrigues  by 
Russia  have  proceeded  unchecked  to  such 
an  extent  that  they  have  now  ended  in  a 
general  outbreak.  I  speak  almost  from 
experience  when  I  say  there  is  scarcely  a 
convent  inhabited  by  one  or  two  monks 
on  Mount  Pindus,  or  on  Mount  Olympus, 
which  has  not  of  late  received  presents  of 
plate,  of  books,  or  other  church  property 
from  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  and  has  not 
been  in  constant  communication  with  the 
Russian  Embassy  at  Constantinople  or  with 
Russian  agents.  I  understand  that  in 
Greece  matters  have  gone  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  King  will  very  soon  be  reduced  to 
the  state  of  a  certain  goverlior  of  a  district 
bordering  on  some  of  the  gold  regions, 
who  was  compelled  to  clean  his  own  clothes; 
for  not  only  his  generals  and  officers,  but 
the  Ministers  themselves,  are  going  off  to 
join  the  insurrection.  It  is  very  well  to 
say,  "send  a  British  commissioner,"  but  I 
think  the  time  is  almost  passed  for  such  a 
proceeding.  My  hon.  Friend  says,  "  You 
must  not  employ  the  Egyptian  fleet,  and 
you  must  not  employ  the  Albanians,  to 
put  down  this  outbreak."  There  is  no 
one  who  has  a  greater  horror  than  I  have 
of  the  Albanians,  for  I  have  had  the  mis* 
fortune  of  seeing  an  Albanian  campaign. 
But  who  is  responsible  for  the  atrocities 
of  these  Albanians  ?  It  surely  cannot  be 
said  that  the  Turkish  Government  is  re- 
sponsible, because  it  has  withdrawn  ita 
troops.  Of  course  it  has  withdrawn  its 
troops,  because  there  was  not  a  single  dis*< 
posable  man  in  his  dominions  whom  the 
Sultan  was  not  bound  to  bring  to  the  banks 
of  the  Danube  to  encounter  a  foe  which 
threatened  the  very  existence  of  his  empire. 
If  we  had  been  ready  to  assist  the  Porte, 
when  the  Russians  entered  the  Principali- 
ties, she  would  not  have  been  compelled 
now  to  leave  these  Albanians  to  put  down 
this  insurrection.  Then,  I  am  told,  she  is 
not  to  send  her  Egyptian  fleet.  But  who» 
I  ask,  caused  the  loss  of  half  her  own  fleet 
[loud  Opposition  cheers]  ?  What  do  I 
hear  from  Gentlemen  on  the  other  side, 
and  from  the  hon.  Member  for  the  West 
Riding?     That  they  will  never  alloif  £ng- 
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Iftnd  to  assist  in  putting  down  this  insar-  | 
rection.  Thej  have  told  us  they  will  not 
allow  the  Porte  to  do  it,  and  thej  go  on 
and  say,  "  We  must  not  do  it."  Is  this 
reheUion  to  he  allowed  to  go  on,  and  how 
will  it  finish?  The  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  the  West  Riding  says  that  he, 
as  the  representative  of  the  democratic  prin* 
ciple  in  this  House,  never  will  consent  that 
the  majority  shall  be  put  down  by  the  mi- 
nority. I  will  take  him  at  his  word.  Let 
them  fight  it  out,  and  then  we  shall  see 
which  is  the  minority,  and  which  is  the  ma- 
jority. Let  us  consider  for  a  moment  the 
attitude  assumed  1)y  Austria  at  present.  It 
may  be  said  that  this  is  no  part  of  this  ques- 
tion i  but  I  contend  that  it  is  a  part — and  a 
very  important  part — of  this  question.  We 
heard,  some  time  ago,  that  the  Govern- 
ment, by  its  vacillation,  had  gained  a  great 
end,  that  we  had  thereby  secured  the  al- 
liance of  Austria.  I  pointed  out  on  a 
previous  evening  that  as  early  as  June  we 
were  promised  by  Austria  an  armed  inter- 
ference. What  more  has  Austria  done 
now  ?  All  that  Austria  has  promised  is  a 
kind  of  armed  neutrality,  and  we  are  told 
she  is  going  to  occupy  two  Turkish  pro- 
vinces. Is  it  Servia  ?  No.  It  is  Bosnia 
and  Herzgovina.  Why,  it  is  clear  enough 
Austria  wishes  to  hold  aloof,  and  not  com- 
promise herself  until  she  is  ready  to  take 
that  part  most  fitting  for  her  own  interests. 
If  she  had  occupied  Servia,  she  would  have 
been  brought  into  direct  contact  with  the 
Russian  forces,  and  would  have  been  in 
the  occupation  of  a  semi-independent  State 
to  a  certain  extent  under  the  guarantees  of 
Russia,  in  which  there  was  no  Christian 
population  to  excite  to  rebellion  against 
Mussulman  rulers ;  but  in  Bosnia  and 
Herzgovina  the  case  is  different.  She  will 
not  be  compelled  to  take  any  decided  step 
against  Russia,  and  she  will  prevent  in- 
surrection amongst  the  Christian  popu- 
lation against  the  Turks  only  as  long  as  she 
deems  it  convenient  to  her  own  views  to  do 
BO.  Remember,  too,  there  are  other  popu- 
lations  besides  the  Christian  populations  of 
the  Porte  who  may  rise.  There  are  popu- 
lations on  the  other  side  of  the  Adriatic 
ready  to  rise,  and  we  are  under  no  pledge 
to  Austria  to  put  down  such  an  insurrec- 
tion ;  and  if  Austria  asked,  and  we  refused, 
would  she  not  be  justified  in  taking  what 
course  she  thought  best  ?  But  this  is  not 
now  the  immediate  question  under  discus- 
sion, which  is  chiefly  the  position  of  the 
Greek  races.  It  appears  to  me  the  Greek 
canse  is  much  misunderstood*    What  is  the 
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position  of  the  Greek  race  under  Turk- 
ish domination  ?  Sultan  Mahomet  on  the 
capture  of  Constantinople  at  once  con- 
firmed all  the  privileges,  immunities,  and 
rights  the  Greek  patriarchs  had  enjoyed 
under  the  Byzantine  Emperors.  Such 
was  the  spontaneous  concession  of  the 
Turkish  Emperor;  and  we  have  the  high 
authority  of  Montesquieu  for  believing  that 
the  Greeks  in  Turkey  were  subsequently 
far  more  prosperous  and  far  better  pro- 
tected than  they  were  under  the  Byzantine 
Emperors;  and  although  those  privileges 
have  from  time  to  time  been  invaded,  yet 
to  a  certain  extent  the  Greeks  have  en- 
joyed  great  liberty  and  great  prosperity. 
We  know  that  the  Hospodars  of  Waliachia 
and  Moldavia  were  Turkish  subjects  of  the 
Greek  Christian  religion.  We  know  that 
the  highest  offices  of  the  Porte — those 
offices  to  which  the  whole  of  the  foreign 
relations  are  confided — ^^have  been  held  by 
Greeks.  We  know  that  at  this  moment 
in  this  country,  as  lately  in  France,  the 
Minister  of  Turkey  4s  a  Greek  gentleman. 
I  need  only  refer  to  three  celebrated 
Greek  colonies  in  Turkey,  Aivali,  Ambe- 
lakia,  and  Zagoria,  to  prove  the  general 
moderation  of  the  Government  under  which 
they  flourished.  In  Aivali,  the  Greek 
Cydonia,  there  were  Greek  colleges  and 
Greek  schools,  and  education  was  carried 
to  a  high  pitch  of  excellence.  In  Ambe- 
lakia  there  were  great  trading  communities, 
under  Turkish  protection.  And  to  what  did 
those  colonies  owe  their  fall,  but  chiefly  to 
the  last  Greek  revolution  ?  I  am  told  of 
the  atrocities  that  were  committed  at  that 
time.  Now,  although  I  would  never  wish  to 
justify  one  act  of  cruelty  by  another,  yet* 
in  justice  to  the  Turks,  I  am  bound  to 
declare  that  the  massacres  which  most 
unfortunately  took  place  during  the  Greek 
revolution  commenced  with  the  Greeks. 
When  Ypsilanti  entered  Waliachia,  the 
first  step  taken  by  the  insurgents  was  to 
murder  a  number  of  Turkish  merchants  and 
captains  of  trading  vessels  who  chanced  to 
be  at  Galatz.  The  next  act  of  atrocity 
was  committed  upon  a  person  of  great 
sanctity  in  the  estimation  of  the  Turks, 
who,  with  all  his  family,  on  thetr  return 
from  Mecca,  was  seized  by  the  Greeka 
on  the  high  seas,  and  barbarously  mur* 
dered.  The  outbreak  and  murder  of  the 
Patriarch  at  Constantinople  followed,  but 
as  soon  as  the  Government  could  con- 
trol the  popular  feeling,  so  strongly— I 
might  almost  say  naturally— excited,  it 
gave  the  fullest  proof  of  its  moderation  in 
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prereDiinlp  any  popular  act  of  yengeance 
slier  the  news  of  the  massacre  of  Nava- 
rino*     What  happened  after  that  terrible 
massacre  of  Na?anno»  when  three  nations, 
nominally  the  allies  and  friends  of  Turkey, 
butchered  her  subjects  and  sunk  her  yes- 
sola  ?     When  the  news  reached  Constanti- 
nople* was  there  any  rising?     Why,  the 
noble  Lord  who  was  then,  as  now,  our  Am- 
bassador at  Constantinople,  did  not  even 
think  it  necessary  to  put  his  family  on 
board  a  British  ship  of  war  for  protection. 
There  are  yery  few  countries  in  the  world, 
I  think,  where  such  an  event  could  occur 
without  exciting  popular  commotion.     The 
other  day  there  was  the  affair  of  Sinope, 
a  greater  massacre  than  even  Nayariuo. 
What  was  the  state  of  things  then  ?    That 
massacre  took  place  almost  in  the  hearing 
of  the  British  and  French  fleet,  and  less 
ignorant  people  than  the  Turks  are  inclined 
to  believe  that  the  conduct  of  their  allies 
was,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  not  very  straight- 
forward.    I  myself  believe  no  event  has 
more  tarnished  the  British  arms  than  that 
affair  of  Sinope,  or  requires  more  explana- 
tion.    What  followed?     Was   there   any 
rising   of  the  Turkish   population?     We 
are  informed  that,  when  the  news  arrived, 
perfect  order  prevailed,  and,  shortly  after- 
wards, the  Turkish  Qovernment  expressed 
their  readiness  to  negotiate  afresh.  Indeed, 
I  might  refer  to  the  documents  published 
in  those  blue  books  to  prove  the  considera- 
tion the  Turkish  Government  has  shown 
even    to  the  commerce  of  Russia,  upon 
which   they  were  fairly  entitled   to   taise 
reprisals.     There  was  a  dictum  of  Sultan 
Mahmoud  that  he  wished  only  to  know  the 
Mussulman  in  bis  mosque,  the  Christian  in 
his  church,  the  Jew  in  his  synagogue,  and 
the  results  of  the  reforms  he  contemplated 
have  been  since  embodied  in  those  Turkish 
ordinances  known  as  the  Tanzimat.  I  can- 
not cite  a  more  complete  proof  of  the  od- 
yances  Turkey  has  made  than  from  the 
atatements  of  Russia  itself.     I  will  read  a 
paragraph  from  that  remarkable  document 
which  the  Emperor  Nicholas  has  recently 
put  forth   as  a  justification   of  his  con- 
duct :— 

"Since  1820  His  Majesty  has  followed  with 
mat  attention  the  march  of  events  in  Turkey. 
The  Emperor  cannot  shut  his  eyes  to  the  conse- 
qnence  of  the  changes  which,  one  after  another, 
have  been  introduced  into  that  State.  Ancient 
Turkey  disappeared  from  the  time  it  was  sought 
to  establish  institutions  directly  opposed  to  the 
obaracter  of  the  Mussulman  people — ^institutions 
more  or  less  borrowed  from  modem  Liberalism, 
and  entirely  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  the  Ottoman 
Government/' 


I  cannot  read  any  extract,  any  admission 
of  the  Russian  Goyernment,  which  more 
confirms    the   view   I   yentured    to   take 
last  year  than  this,  where  we  have  the 
Emperor  himself  declaring  the  spirit   of 
reform  in  Turkey  to  be  the  reason  of  his 
interference.    I  do  not  deny  the  despotism 
of  Turkey ;  but  I  ask  what  is  the  differ- 
ence  between  the  despotism  of  Turkey  and 
the  despotism  of  Russia,  aye,  and  even  of 
Austria  ?     Turkey,  at  least,  admits  prin* 
eiples  of  liberty  and  reform  to  be  the  basis 
of  its  Government,  and  there  is  a  certain 
amount  of  liberty  and  justice;  and  those 
who  live  under  its  Government  enjoy  great 
personal  freedom  and  can  always  hope  to 
rise  and  become  prosperous ;  but  those  who 
live  under  Russian,  and  Oven  Austrian  rule, 
are  crushed  with  a  leaden,  grinding  despot- 
ism ;  there  is  no  hope ;  the  Government 
itself  does  not  profess  to  respect  any  prin- 
ciples of  liberty  or  of  rational  freedom  ;  as 
its  subjects  are  bom,  so  they  must  live,  and 
so  they  must  die. '   We  have  heard  a  great 
deal  about  the  state  of  Greece.    But  what 
is  the  condition  of  that  country  ?     Within 
a  very  recent  period  I  know  the  British 
Minister  at  Athens  could  not  go  outside 
the  town  without  a  strong  guard  to  protect 
either  his  life  or  his   property,  or  both. 
You  talk  about  the  cruelties  of  the  Turkish 
Government,  but  remember  the  cold-blooded 
cruelties  of  the  agents  of  the  Greek  Go- 
yernment during  the  time  of  the  recent 
elections.     There  was  not  a  torture  which 
has  unfortunately  been   used   in  Turkey 
which  was  not  used  in  Greece  to  compel 
people  to  give  their  yotes  for  the  Govern- 
ment candidates.     And  whilst  in  Turkey 
women  are  unmolested,  in  Greece  I  have 
heard  of  acts  of  great  atrocity  being  com- 
mitted upon  women  to  compel  them  to  induce 
their  sons  and  husbands  to  vote  for  the  Go- 
vernment candidate.  I  hear  of  the  liberties 
of  Greece,  of  the  progress  of  Greece.     I 
cannot  help  contrasting  the  state  of  Greece 
with   the   state   of  Turkey.     It  must  bo 
borne  in  mind  that  tho  accounts  which  aro 
given  of  the  sufferings  of  the  Greek  popu- 
lation in  Turkey,  and  of  oppression  on  tho 
part  of  the  Turkish  authorities,  aro  very 
often  much  exaggerated.     If  you  look  at 
the  despatches  in  these  blue  books,  you  will 
see  that  the  yice-consuls  of  the  British  Go- 
vernment are  frequently  Ionian   Greeks. 
I  have  a  great  repugnance  to  employing 
lonians  in  that  service,  and  I  think  they 
ought  not  to  be  employed  as  agents  of  the 
British    Government.     They  are  always 
more  or  less  connected  with  the  people 
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round  tliem,  and  they  are  inclined  to,  and 
do  very  much  exaggerate  the  events  which 
occur.  The  same  is  sometimes  even  the 
ease  with  British-born  Consuls.  I  do  not 
wish  to  be  understood  to  include  them  all 
in  this  observation  ;  but  I  speak  generally, 
and  I  say  their  reports  are  often  untrust- 
worthy. How  are  these  reports  got  up  ? 
A  new  pasha  comes  to  a  pashalic.  As 
80011  as  he  arrives,  the  English  consul  calls 
upon  him,  complains  to  him  of  the  misgo- 
vernment  of  his  predecessor,  points  out  a 
particular  class  as  worthy  of  his  protection, 
and  proposes  to  him  an  entirely  new  sys- 
tem of  taxation  and  local  administration, 
lie  is  bound  to  thank  him  as  a  friend  for 
all  this  attention.  But  no  sooner  is  the 
English  consul  gone,  than  the  French  con- 
sul comes  and  suggests  some  very  different 
ideas  of  local  administration  and  taxation. 
Of  course  the  pasha  receives  him  with  the 
same  courtesy,  but  the  French  consul  goes 
and  the  Austrian  consul  arrives,  and  en- 
deavours to  impress  him  with  notions  of 
taxation  and  administration  totally  opposed 
to  those  recommended  by  the  French  and 
English  officials.  The  pasha  receives  him 
with  the  same  civility.  But,  unfortunately, 
he  cannot  carry  out  the  three  systems,  and 
if  he  carries  out  one  he  oifends  the  authors 
of  the  other  two.  Reports  soon  begin  to 
find  their  way  to  the  ambassador — perhaps 
they  are  to  this  effect:  the  pasha  hates 
the  Franks,  will  not  listen  to  advice,  and 
oppresses  the  Christians ;  and  the  ambas- 
sadorial influences  being  set  in  motion,  the 
pasha  gets  dismissed  at  the  end  of  a  very 
few  months,  and  another  succeeds,  to  go 
through  precisely  the  same  ordeal.  Such 
are  the  cases  which  are  occurring  from  day 
to  day.  I  could  state  thousands  of  in- 
Btances  to  this  House,,  and  I  do  not  know 
whether  they  would  more  excite  laughter 
for  their  utter  absurdity,  or  indignation  for 
their  gross  injustice.  I  have  had  to  press 
demands  which,  as  an  Englishman,  I  have 
been  ashamed  of.  I  will  merely  quote  one 
example.  An  Ionian,  under  our  protec- 
tion, bought  a  fishery  on  the  Albanian 
coast  for  some  thousand  dollars,  to  try 
some  new  method  of  catching  fish.  The 
scheme  failed,  and  he  brought  a  large  bill 
against  the  Turkish  Government,  declaring 
he  was  ready  to  swear  the  Turks  had  poi- 
Boned  the  fish;  that  other  witnesses  were 
ready  to  swear  they  had  counted  so  many 
nillion  of  fish  dead  upon  the  shore,  and  so 
--'Y  million  fish  dead  in  the  sea,  all  of 
had  so  many  million  of  eggs,  which, 
had  not  been  destroyed,  would  have 
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produced  so  many  millions  of  fish,  and  hd 
sent  in  a  bill  of  some  20,000^.  or  30,0002. 
upon  the  Turkish  Government.     We  com- 
pelled the  Turkish  Government  to  appoint 
a  commission,  and  although  the  fellow  did 
not  get  all  he  asked,  he  got  a  large  sum, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  exhibits  at  this  mo« 
ment  a  most  cheerful  picture  of  oppression 
suffered  under  the  Turkish  Government. 
Another  English  subject,  a  Mr.  Churchill, 
who  is  now  dead,  whilst  living  at  Constan- 
^  tinople,  went  out  shooting,  and  by  accident 
wounded  a  Turkish  boy.     He  was  bastina- 
doed— ^that  is,   he  received   one    or  two 
stripes,  and  when  a  friend  waited  on  him 
in  prison  to  condole  with  him,  instead  of 
finding  him  overpowered,  although  he  had 
a  chain  round  his  neck,  ho  was  in  great 
glee,  and  said,  *'  Don't  you  see  what  a 
capital  thing  it  will  be  for  my  family.*' 
He  got  from    the   Turkish    Government 
5,0002. ,  and  he  assured  me  he  should  be 
delighted   to  be  bastinadoed  again   upon 
the  same  terms.     I  have  just  been  reading 
in  a  book  the  account  of  a  gentleman  who 
was  iu  Albania  when  it  was  stated  that  a 
tremendous   massacre    of  the    Christians 
took  place,  the  town  of  Vrania  having  been 
sacked,  and  the  surviving  inhabitants  sold 
into  slavery.     This  gentleman  was  actu- 
ally at  Vrania  at  the  time,  and  contradicts 
the  whole  story ;  the  only  persons  who  suf- 
fered were  some  Turks  who    had  endea- 
voured to  suppress  an  insurrection  amongst 
the  Albanians,  who  had  risen,  and  amongst 
other  acts  of  violence  had  destroyed  a  Greek 
church.     The  noble  Lord  opposite  (Lord 
Lovaiiie)  has  done  me  the  honour  of  quoting 
from  a  work  which  I  have  published,  and 
has  particularly  dwelt  upon  several  acts  of 
cruelty  and  oppression  which  I  relate.  I  feel 
bound  to  explain  what  I  have  said  in  that 
work.     It  must  be  always  borne  in  mind, 
with  regard  to  oppression  in  Turkey,  that 
it  is  either  committed  by  Turks  who  aro 
opposed  to  the  Porte,  who  are  in  rebellion 
against  the  Forte,  or  by  Turkish  subjects 
who  profess  their  allegiance.     In  the  first 
case,  it  may  be    said,  that  the   Turkish 
Government   ought  earlier   to  adopt  pre* 
cautionary  measures ;  but  there  were  great 
and  powerful  tribes  over  which  the  Porte 
until    recently    had    very    little    control. 
Within  a  very  recent  period  the  Porte* 
has  had  three  wars  —  in  Bosnia,  in  Al- 
bania, and  Koordistan — to  put  down  theso 
very  tribes;   and  it  has  only  been  after 
a  considerable  loss  of  men  and  treasure 
that    it   has  succeeded.      The    atrocities 
committed  by  Turkish  authorities  described 
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in  my  work,  are  substantially  correct ;  but 
if  the  noble  Lord  had  read  a  little  further, 
he  would  have  found,  in  an  adjoining  dis- 
trict, a  pasha  who  had  established  Chris* 
tian  schools,  and,  during  a  short  adminis- 
tration, had  raised  the  Christiana  to  an 
unexampled  state  of  prosperity.  He  showed 
me  those  schools,  I  passed  some  time  with 
him,  and  I  was  quite  satisfied  of  the  good 
lie  has  done  during  the  short  period  of  his 
rule.     I  stated  in  my  book  that,  although 
I  sent  representations  to  Constantinople  of 
the  cruelties  practised  by  the  other  pasha, 
they  were  not  attended  to.  I  was  deceived. 
In  consequence  of  those  remonstrances, 
although  coming  from  a  mere  traveller,  our 
Ambassador  at  Constantinople  succeeded 
10   having  the  pasha  turned  out  of  his 
pashalic,  and  the  pasha  whose  good  con- 
duct I  also  brought  to  the  notice  of  the 
Porte,  was  promoted  by  haying  the  very 
government  that  had  been  so  mal- adminis- 
tered by  his  neighbour  added  to  his  own. 
There  is  only  one  way  of  preventing  these 
oppressions  being  practised :  appoint  good 
consuls.     Make  tne    consular    system    a 
proper  one.     Have  no  jobbery.   Appoint 
men  worthy  of  the  office.     Appoint  men 
who  have  distinguished  themselves  by  their 
former  good  conduct  and  long  service,  and 
who  are  fairly  entitled  to  promotion,  and  it 
is  astonishing  the  influence  those  men  will 
gain,   without  incurring  the  suspicion  or 
mistrust  of  the  Turkish  Government.     It 
is  astonishing  what  good  they  do,  not  only 
to  the  Christians,  but,  what  interests  laj 
hon.  Friend  behind  me  (Mr.  Cobden)  more, 
to  British  trade  and  commerce.    Moreover, 
let  the  ambassadorial  influence  be  properly 
and  moderately  exercised,  without  pressing 
too  hard  and  too  publicly  upon  the  Porte, 
and  in  any  just  cause  we  shall  never  fail  to 
obtain  redress.     Lei  us  remember  these 
reforms  in  Turkey  have  only  been  entered 
on   during  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years. 
There  has  been  no  time  to  reform  a  ge- 
neration.    The  Turkish  Government  have 
fifteen  or  twenty  men  who,  when  sent  to 
pashalics,'  will  do  honour  to  the  country. 
There  are  men  not  of  the  same  character, 
and  those  men  are  sent  to  the  more  remote 
pashalics,   and  it  is  to  the  more  remote 
pashalics  that  the  remarks  I  have  made 
Apply*    1^  those  remote  parts  the  pashas 
arc  beyond  the  control  of  the  Government, 
there  is  very  rarely  any  consul,  and  they 
do  give  way  to  acts  of  oppression.     Wo 
must  do  away  with  our  capitulations  also. 
They  are  a  source  of  immense  evil.     They 
place  under  our  immediate  control,  and 
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take  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  local  au- 
thorities, a  number  of  individuals,  lonians 
and  Maltese,  who  are  a  disgrace  to  Eng- 
land, and  who  swarm  in  the  Levant.  Thero 
is  not  a  murder  in  Constantinople  or  in  the 
ports  of  the  Levant  which  cannot  almost 
invariably  be  traced  to  a  British  subject  or 
to  a  Greek,  but  generally  to   a  British 
subject.      If   you    send   the  criminals  to 
Malta  or  the  Ionian  Islands,  you  cannot 
get  any  native   court  or  jury  to  convict 
them.    If  the  Ambassador  sends  witnesses, 
the  chances  are  he  is  personally  saddled 
with  the  expense.     The  French  and  Rus- 
sian Governments  have  the  power  of  seiz- 
ing any  subjects  who  are  liable  to  fair  sus- 
picion and  have  no  ostensible  means  of  em- 
ployment, putting  them  in  a  vessel,  and 
sending  them  away.    But  the  English  Am« 
bassador  has  no  such  power,  and  if  he  were 
to  attempt  it,  would  indisputably  have  an 
action  for  false  imprisonment.     I  will  ask 
any  one  acquainted  with  the  East  whether 
he  would  venture  to  sleep  with  his  door 
open  in  a  Christian  quarter,  and  whether 
he  would  not  venture   to   sleep  with   all 
the  doors  open  in  a  Mussulman  quarter  ? 
These  men  are  a  disgrace  to  the  protection 
we  are  called  on  to  aflbrd  them.    And  now 
that  I  am  on  that  subject,  I  wish  to  say  a 
few  words  in   answer  to  remarks  which 
have  fallen  from  Gentlemen  on  both  sides 
of  the  House.    They  have  expressed  their 
wish  that  Her  Majesty's  Government  will 
enter  into  a  distinct  understanding   with 
Turkey  with  regard  to  its  Christian  sub- 
jects; and,  as  I  understand,   some  such 
convention  has  been  proposed  to  the  Porte, 
aud  objected   to    on   account    of   certain 
articles    in   it.     I   say,  if  you  have  en- 
tered into   such   a  convention,   you  have 
done  a  most  dangerous  thing.     You  will 
justify  all  those  very  acts  of  the  Russian 
Government  which  you  are  now  condemn- 
ing.    But  I  say,  also,  such  an  article  in 
the    convention    is    unnecessary.      What 
more  do  you  want  ?     You  have  obtained 
from  the  Sultan  a  firman  granting  Chris- 
tians one   of  the  most  important  rights 
they  can  enjoy,  placing  them  almost  on  an 
equality    with   Turkish    subjects.     Since 
Lord  Stratford  has  been  at  Constantinople 
he  has  been  engaged  in  a  series  of  nego- 
tiations for  the  better  government  of  the 
Christian  subjects  of  the  Porte,  and  great 
benefit  has  accrued  in  consequence  of  his 
interference.     Therefore,  I   say,   you   do 
exercise  all  the  rights  which  any  article  of 
a  convention   can  give  you.     Mark  our 
danger  !     I  do  not  say  we  shall  take  ad- 
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vantage  of  such  an  article ;  but  may  not 
Austria  take  advantage  of  it,  to  put  in  the 
same  claim  for  the  Catholics  of  Bosnia 
which  Russia  has  put  in  for  all  persons  of 
the  Greek  religion  in  Turkey  ?     I  do  not 
wish  to  say  anything  against  neighbours, 
but  it  is  not  long  since  there  was  a  great 
struggle  in  Turkey  for  pre-eminence  be« 
tween  the  Greek  and  Latin  Churches,  and 
France  may  take  advantage  of  it  to  push 
her  claims  on  behalf  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics.    If   the   Government  have    entered 
into  such  an  article  they  have  committed 
a  dangerous    mistake.     They   will  have 
provided  a  cause  of  speedy  quarrel  with 
Austria,  if  not  with  France.     And  if  the 
Forte  does  consent  to  such  an  article,  it 
wiU,  to  a  great  extent,  forfeit  its  indepen* 
dence.     The  other  day  I  came  across  a 
curious  definition  of  the  Turkish  form  of 
government :— ^'*  The  Turkish  form  of  go- 
vernment is  a  despotic  monarchy,  only  li- 
mited by  the  just  influence  now  exercised  by 
the  Western  Powers. ' '     That  is  an  entirely 
new  form  of  government,  and  a  very  ano- 
malous one.     No  man  is  more  opposed 
than  I  am  to  acts  of  aggression  and  cruelty. 
Unfortunately,  I  have  witnessed  such  aotai 
in  Turkey,  and  I  have  not  confined  mvself 
to  speaking  against  them,   but  I    have 
turned  what  little  influence  and  knowledge 
I  possessed  to  the  best  account  I  could  in 
order  to  prevent  those  acts  of  cruelty  being 
committed.     A  right  hon.  Gentleman  upon 
the  Treasury  bench  apologised  to  me  for 
making  remarks  against  the  Mussulman 
religion,  which  he  thought  would  be  pain- 
ful to  my  feelings.     Now,  no  man  can  be 
more  aware  of  the  disastrous  effects  of  the 
Mussulman  religion  than  I  am.     No  man 
can  be  more  opposed  to  the  wickedness  of 
Islamism  ;  but  I  hope  always  to  stand  up 
as  the  advocate,  humble  as  I  may  be,  of 
truth.     Great  rights  and  great  interests 
are  at  stake — the  rights  of  this  country — 
the  interests  of  this  country — as  well  as 
broken  international  law.     I  advocate  this 
cause  not  only  because  I  believe  that  the 
Turkish  Government  is  anxious  to  make 
what  improvements  it  can,  but  also  because 
I  believe,  as  a  Christian  and  politician, 
that  a  continuance  of  the  present  state  of 
things  will  be  most  likely  to  place  the 
Christians  of  Turkey  in  that  position,  ul- 
timately,  which  Providence  destines  them 
to  hold. 

Mr.  E.  ball  was  very  glad  that  the 
noble  Lord  (Lord  C.  Hamilton)  who  had 
addressed  the  House  that  evening  had 
spoken  out  on  the  subject  of  this  war,  and 
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that  he  had  the  courage  to  give  expression 
to  opinions,  when  those  opinions  were  not 
responded  to  by  the  people  at  large — he 
was  glad  at  the  discussion  which  had  taken 
place  respecting  the  proceedings  at  the 
Reform  dinner.  ' '  Let  the  Reformers  have 
the  entire  credit  of  this  war — it  was  all  in 
harmony.     A  Reform  Ministry  originated 
this  war — the  celebration  of  the  war  was 
at  a  dinner  at  the  Reform  Club — and  the 
naval  conductors  of   the  war  rejoiced  in 
the  name  of   Reformers.      He  was  glad 
that  the  party  of  which  he  was  a  humble 
member  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  war- 
only  adopting  the  noble  sentiment  of  Lord 
Derby,  expressed  in  the  other  House,  that 
the  country  once  at  war,  all  party  considera- 
tions woidd  be  sacrificed,  and  he  would  give 
every  support  to  the  Ministry,  to  conduct 
it  as  became  a  great  nation,  and  to  bring 
it  to  a  triumphant  close.     He  had  always 
understood  that  the  conduct  of  the  Turks 
towards  Christians  had  been  distinguished 
by  great  cruelty  ;  he  had  read  some  score 
of  opinions  of  travellers,  in  letters  from 
Constantinople ;  others,  who  had  published 
their  travels ;  all  agreeing  in  the  horrible 
treatment  the  Greeks  received  from  the 
Turks ;  and  he  asked  how  was  it,  if  the 
Turkish  Government  was  so  humane,  that 
our  Government,  in  conjunction  with  that 
of  France,  had  undertaken  to  remedy  that 
evil,  and  give  a  guarantee  that  that  perse- 
cution should  no  longer  exist  ?     He  must 
consider  this  a  religious  war,  the  Crescent 
against  the  Cross.     He  entered  his  protest 
against  this  war,  which,  he  said,  might 
have  been  stopped,  and  he  expressed  his 
surprise  that  the  hon.  Gentlemen  on  the 
opposite  side,  composing,  as  was  said,  all 
the  talents  in  the  country,  and  so  much 
intellectual  power,  should  not  have  been 
able  to  bring  peace  apd  goodwill,  instead 
of  discord  and  war.      He  believed,  when 
the  whole  case  was  fully  known  to  the 
country,  the  country  would  form  a  very 
different  opinion  of  the  case  to  what  it 
now  held.     By  the  reports  brought  to  this 
country  from  those  who  had  an  opportunity 
of  judging,  the  Fmperor  Nicholas  was  a 
very  different  man  from  what  he  had  been 
represented ;   and  he  did  not  like  to  see 
odium  thrown  upon  any  one  unjustly.     Ho 
remembered  that  the  late  Earl  of  Durham, 
when  he  returned  from  a  visit  of  diplomaey 
to  Russia,  represented  the  Csar  as  a  man 
of  high  honourable  character,  strong  ia 
his  attachment  to  this  conntry,  and  pos* 
sessing  all  the  kindlier  feelings  of  homan 
nature,  manifested  in  his  conduct  as  fa* 
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ther  and  hatbaDd.  Ed  further  reoolleoted 
another  nobleman,  one  who  had  just  passed 
away  from  us,  Lord  Londonderry,  who 
also  engaged  in  a  mission  of  diplomacy  to 
Russia,  did,  on  his  return  to  England, 
represent  the  Czar  as  a  man  possessing 
the  very  highest  attributes  of  humanity. 
He  also  found  Sir  Archibald  Alison,,  the 
most  truthful  historian,  in  his  Etstory  of 
Europe,  giring  a  character  of  the  Czar 
Tery  different  from  what  the  Ministry  now 
imputed  to  him.  It  was  only  a  short  time 
ago  that  odium  was  attempted  to  be  cast 
on  one  of  the  most  exalted  of  Princes,  and 
not  more  exalted  by  his  position  than  by 
the  moral  worth  and  integrity  which  adorned 
that  position;  and  yet  that  distinguished 
personage  was  represented  as  having  been 
engaged  in  transactions  of  the  most  dis- 
creditable character.  Therefore,  when  they 
found  odium  directed  against  so  much  worth 
and  integrity,  it  did  not  become  that  House 
to  fall  in  at  once  with  the  clamour,  but 
they  ought  to  examine  and  proclaim  the 
truth.  There  could  be  no  doubt  but  this 
was  a  war  originating  solely  in  religious 
differences,  and  it  could  not  be  said  that 
Russia  was  the  first  to  raise  the  question. 
The  first  arrangement  was  violated  by 
France,  who  infringed  on  the  status  quo, 
and  *  threatened  a  fleet  to  enforce  her  new 
conditions.  Again,  the  question  was  set- 
tled by  Austria,  in  the  Vienna  note,  which 
had  been  accepted  by  England,  France, 
and  Russia,  and  Turkey  herself  was  the 
first  to  reject  it.  He  was  told  that  this 
was  a  popular  war,  but  he  did  not  believe 
it  was  so  popular  that  the  nation  did  not 
object  to  the  increase  of  the  income  tax, 
and  he  must  take  the  liberty  of  telling  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  that  the  mode 
he  had  devised  of  paying  the  expense  of 
the  war  was,  in  his  opinion,  most  unfair. 
Why  should  one  tax  bear  the  burden  ? 
That  was  not  fair  or  equitable,  especially 
as  the  income  tax  pressed  with  peculiar 
weight  upon  a  large  number  of  poor  clerks, 
earning  from  1002.  to  1501,  per  annum, 
and  also  upon  a  large  number  of  profes- 
sional men.  He  was  very  much  afraid 
that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
would,  at  the  end  of  the  half-year,  make 
a  similar  proposition  for  the  increase  of  the 
income  tax  that  he  had  done  this,  unless 
the  House  expressed  a  strong  opinion 
against  such  a  course.  This  was  a  na- 
tional war,  and  the  whole  nation  ought  to 
assist  in  paying  the  cost ;  and  he  repeated, 
it  was  most  unfair  to  place  the  whole  bur- 
den on  the  shoulders  <rf  those  who  paid 


income  tax.  They  said  the  war  was  popu- 
lar, but  this  country  was  too  civilised  and 
too  religious  to  delight  in  war,  and  he 
believed  the  time  would  soon  come  when 
the  people  of  this  country  would  give  a 
stronger  expression  to  their  abhorrence  of 
war  than  they  had  yet  done  of  approval. 
He  agreed  with  what  had  been  said  by 
the  hon.  Member  for  West  Surrey,  that 
nothing  was  more  injurious  to  a  country 
than  to  be  involved  in  war,  and  that  it 
ought  never  to  be  engaged  in  one,  except- 
ing for  the  maintenance  of  the  nationality 
of  a  country,  the  welfare  of  its  people,  or 
its  honour.  He  should  be  happy  if  the 
last  efforts  to  procure  peace  should  succeed, 
and  if,  through  a  merciful  Providence,  they 
were  yet  enabled  to  prevent  their  going  to 
war. 

Viscount  PALMERSTON  :  I  hope, 
Sir,  that  we  may  be  now  allowed  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  business  which  is  before  us. 
I  can  assure  the  House,  however,  as  well 
as  my  hon.  Friend  (Mr.  M.  Milnes),  that 
nothing  can  be  more  at  heart  with  the 
Government  than  to  use  every  effort  in  our 
power  to  improve  the  condition  of  the 
Christian  suhjects  of  the  Sultan,  and  to 
endeavour  to  have  them  placed  upon  a 
footing  of  equality  with  the  Mussulman 
population.  But  I  am  sure.  Sir,  that  this 
House  will  feel  that  it  would  be  very  un- 
fitting in  us  to  fall  into  the  same  course 
as  that  which  has  been  so  decidedly  con- 
demned in  the  case  of  the  Emperor  of 
Russia,  and  that  the  endeavours  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government  must  be  tempered 
with  the  consideration  of  that  which  is  due 
to  the  independence  of  another  Sovereign 
and  of  another  country.  Now  these 
changes  and  reforms  have  been  the  object 
of  the  anxious  endeavours  of  the  British 
Government  for  many  years  past ;  and,  as 
stated  by  my  hon.  Friend  (Mr.  Layard), 
whose  personal  knowledge  and  experience 
enable  him  to  guarantee  the  fact — great 
improvements  have  been  already  made. 
Indeed,  it  is  only  a  few  days  ago  that  Her 
Majesty's  Government  received  a  copy  of 
a  firman  issued  by  the  Sultan,  by  which, 
for  the  future,  a  Christian's  testimony  is  to 
be  received  in  all  cases,  civil  as  well  as 
criminal,  in  all  the  Courts  throughout  the 
Ottoman  empire.  So  that  a  most  import- 
ant and  valuable  privilege  is  thus  conferred 
upon  the  Christians ;  and  there  is  this  re- 
markable circumstance,  which  ought  not 
to  be  entirely  lost  sight  of,  that  the  Chris- 
tian's evidence  is  not  received  upon  oath  ; 
for  no  such  custom  as  that  of  taking  evi- 
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dence  upon  oath  prevails  in  that  country ; 
BO  that  the  testimony  of  the  Christian  and 
the  Mussulman  will  he  upon  precisely  the 
same  footing.  Now,  Sir,  we  have  heen 
told  that  the  Turks  Iiave  inflicted  a  great 
numher  of  acts  of  cruelty  and  oppression 
towards  the  Christian  suhjccts  of  the  Sul- 
tan. No  douht  they  have;  and  in  times 
gone  hy  many  excesses  were  committed  hy 
officers  actiug  under  the  authority  of  the 
Government.  Of  late  years,  however,  the 
practices  of  the  Government  itself  and  of 
those  officers  have  been  entirely  different. 
I  do  not  for  one  moment  wish  to  deny 
that  there  have  been  acts  committed  by 
governors  certainly  deserving  of  the  great- 
est reprobation  ;  but  •  great  military  enter- 
prises have  been  undertaken  by  the  Sultan, 
and  oftentimes  at  the  instigation  of  the 
British  Government,  to  punish  and  put 
down  such  persons  as  have  abused  their 
authority.  The  noble  Lord  (Lord  Lovaine) 
referred  to  the  cruelty  practised  by  the 
Kurdish  chieftains  on  the  Nestorians  ;  but 
60  far  as  the  Turkish  Government  is  con- 
cerned, wo  have  no  reason  to  complain 
against  that  Government  for  tyrannical  or 
cruel  proceedings  against  the  Christian 
population  of  that  country.  With  regard 
to  tho  Greek  insurrection,  I  confess  I  do 
not  myself  share  in  the  apprehensions  of 
those  who  consider  that  it  will  spread 
itself  to  a  very  great  extent;  while,  at  the 
same  time,  we  cannot  shut  our  eyes  to  the 
fact  that  its  origin  has  not  been  wholly 
domestic.  It  is  fomented  as  much  from 
without  as  from  within  the  confines  of  the 
territory.  But,  Sir,  I  can  assure  the 
House  that  the  troops  which  have  been 
sent  from  this  country  are  sent  to  uphold 
that  great  cause  in  which  she  has  engaged 
— a  cause  not  such  as  it  appears  to  some 
gentlemen,  for  our  objects  in  this  under- 
taking are  not  to  enter  upon  a  religious 
war  in  Greece — the  object  which  the  Brit- 
ish Government  has  in  view,  and  tho  ob- 
ject which  the  country  will  bear  out  the 
Government  in  endeavouring  to  attain,  is 
the  maintenance  of  those  great  principles 
of  national  independence  which  concern 
not  Turkey  alone,  not  merely  the  Govern- 
ments of  Russia  and  Turkey,  but  all  the 
great  nations  of  Enropc,  and  apply  to  all 
the  countries  of  the  civilised  world.  Sir, 
wo  are  going  into  this  war,  not  upon  the 
narrow  grounds  upon  which  some  hon. 
Gentlemen  have  based  the  question,  but 
in  defence  of  the  rights  and  interests 
which  belong  to  Turkey  in  common  with 
every  other  country  of  Europe ;  and  I, 

Ifiscount  Palmerston 


therefore,  hope  that  this  House  and  the 
country  will  see  that  -that  cause  will  re- 
quire to  be  supported  by  a  great  effort, 
and  I  trust  to  Heaven  that  that  effort  will 

be  8UCG6Ssful 

Mr.  MILNER  GIBSON  said,  he  wished 
to  make  a  few  observations  on  the  speech 
of  the  hon.  Member  for  Cambridgeshire 
(Mr.  E.  Ball) — who  had  intimated  that  the 
increase  of  the  income  tax  woul^  make  the 
war  unpopular — that  the  Chancellor  of  tho 
Exchequer,  in  bringing  forward  his  Budget, 
had  expressly  pointed  out  as  one  of  the 
advantages  of  raising  the  means  of  paying 
the  expenses  of  the  war  within  tho  year, 
that  it  would  operate  as  a  moral  check 
upon  our  martial  enthusiasm,  and  make  us 
consider  well  what  steps  we  took,  when 
every  step  was  to  involve  a  large  increase 
of  taxation.  He  was  one  of  those  who 
approached  this  question  of  the  war  with 
much  hesitation,  and  for  the  simple  reason 
that  he  had  not  sufficient  information  to 
form  a  correct  opinion  as  to  the  policy  of 
the  Government.  He  was  still  more  per- 
plexed when  he  tried  to  found  himself 
upon  authority,  there  being  such  extraor- 
dinary differences  from  hour  to  hour  in  the 
statements  of  the  Minister  of  the  Crown 
as  to  what  were  the  objects  of  the  war. 
They  were  told  by  a  noble  Lord  in 'the 
other  House,  that  the  sole  object  the 
Ministers  had  in  view  was  to  resist  the 
aggression  of  Russia ;  then,  they  were 
told,  it  was  to  secure  the  privileges  and 
civil  rights  of  the  Christian  population  in 
Turkey,  and  now  they  heard  the  noblo 
Lord  the  Secretary  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment informing  them,  that  there  was  no 
reason  to  complain  much  of  the  conduct 
of  the  Turkish  Government  towards  its 
Christian  population,  and  that  it  would  be 
very  strange  for  the  Government  to  pursue 
the  same  course  as  Russia,  and  endeavour 
to  have  a  protectorate  over  the  Christian 
population  of  Turkey.  To  a  person  like 
himself,  seeking  for  information  and  anx- 
ious to  bow  to  authority,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted such  differences  of  opinion  and  such 
varieties  of  declaration  on  the  part  of  the 
Ministers  of  tho  Crown  were  very  perplex- 
ing. Again,  Lord  Stratford  de  Redcliffe, 
in  a  recent  despatch  stated  that  no  steps 
ought  to  be  taken  to  admit  Turkey  into 
the  European  family  of  nations  until  posi- 
tive guarantees  were  obtained  for  the  civil 
rights  of  the  Christian  population.  That 
was  a  much  larger  demand  upon  the  Turk- 
ish Government  than  were  religious  privi- 
leges.    If  England  and  France  were  to 
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demand  that  the  Christian  population  of 
Turkey  should  enjoy  political  and  civil 
rights,  and  share  in  the  administration  of 
the  affairs  of  the  country,  they  would  make 
demands  much  more  inconsistent  with  what 
was  called  the  independence  and  integrity 
of  the  Suhlime  Porte  than  any  demand  for 
freedom  of  religious  worship.  The  de- 
mand of  equal,  civil  rights  for  the  Chris- 
tians would  in  fact  he  to  put  aside  the 
Turkish  rule.  The  question  then  came  to 
be,  were  they  in  a  condition,  consistently 
with  their  duty  to  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try, to  take  upon  themselves  the  heavy 
responsibility  of  governing  tho  Christian 
population  in  Turkey,  and  to  govern  them, 
moreover,  through  a  Turkish  medium  ? 
Perhaps  the  avowal  of  an  intention  of  tak- 
ing care  of  the  privileges  of  the  Christians 
was  one  intended  merely  to  quiet  the  mis- 
givings of  some  tender  consciences.  Pre- 
vious to  the  French  occupation  of  Rome, 
it  was  said  that  occupation  should  not  be 
sanctioned  because  the  Pope  was  to  be  re- 
stored, but  then  it  was  to  be  a  Pope  with  a 
constitution,  and  all  the  violent  Protestants 
were  at  once  satisfied.  Now  they  were 
told  they  were  going  to  support  the  inde- 
pendence and  integrity  of  Turkey,  but  then 
it  was  to  bo  Turkey  with  reforms  and  civil 
rights  to  the  Christian  population.  Pie 
believed,  when  the  war  was  over,  they 
would  hear  no  more  of  these  guarantees 
and  securities^  because  he  could  not  con- 
ceive how  it  was  possible  for  the  English 
Government  to  enforce  them.  Were  they 
to  be  satisfied  with  a  mere  promise  ?  Sup- 
posing the  promise  to  be  broken,  or  sup- 
posing the  firman  to  be  totally  ignored  in 
the  remoter  provinces,  were  England  and 
France  to  enforce  the  guarantees  upon  the 
Turkish  Goremment  ?  It  appeared  to  him 
the  question  was  involved  in  the  greatest 
difficulties ;  for  we  could  only  do  so  by 
taking  on  ourselves  the  actual  government 
of  the  Christian  population  in  that  coun- 
try. It  appeared  to  him,  from  the  speech 
of  his  hon.  Friend  below  him  (Mr.  Layard) 
that  the  Turkish  Government,  as  it  now 
stood,  was  DO  Goyemment  at  all,  because 
it  required  all  kinds  of  independent  juris- 
dictions, consuls,  and  ambassadors,  and 
other  functionaries  to  uphold  it.  Some- 
times our  .policy  was  one  of  interference, 
sometimes  one  of  defence  and  integrity ; 
and,  for  the  life  of  him,  he  could  not 
comprehend  what  it  was  that  the  Go- 
Temment  were  about  to  do  with  regard 
to  this  question  of  the  civil  rights  of 
the   Christians  in  Turkey.     Would  any 


Member  of  the  Government  inform  them 
if  anything  in  writing  relating  to  it  had 
passed  between  tho  English  and  French 
Governments,  whether  there  was  to  be  a 
convention  ;  and,  if  so,  whether  it  would 
be  placed  before  the  House,  so  that  it 
might  judge  of  the  responsibilities  which  it 
was  about  to  undertake  ?  The  description 
given  by  an  eminent  French  statesman  of 
the  present  state  of  the  Turkish  empire 
entirely  tallied  with  that  which  had  been 
given  by  his  hon.  Friend  {Mr.  Layard). 
M.  Lamartine  said  that  the  Ottoman  em- 
pire was  no  empire  at  all,  but  a  misshapen 
agglomeration  of  different  races,  without 
cohesion  between  them,  with  different  in- 
terests, without  a  language,  without  a  reli- 
gion, without  union  or  stability  of  power ; 
that  religious  fanaticism  was  extinct ;  that 
the  fatal  system  of  administration  had  de- 
voured a  race  of  conquerors,  and  that,  in 
short,  Turkey  was  perishing  for  want  of 
Turks.  He  believed  there  wacr  a  great 
deal  of  truth  in  that  description,  and 
that  it  would  bo  impossible  to  maintain 
the  integrity  and  independence  of  the 
Turkish  people  in  Europe ;  and,  if  it  could, 
it  was  a  question  whether  it  ought  to  bo 
maintained  ?  Were  we,  the  English  peo- 
ple, in  order  to  satisfy  some  political  theory 
with  regard  to  the  balance  of  power,  to 
rivet  on  the  Greek  population  a  Govern- 
ment which  they  detested?  For  no  one 
could  deny  that  there  was  not  a  Greek 
subject  who  did  not  retain  within  his  breast 
the  greatest  hatred  and  detestation  of  the 
Ottpman  empire.  He  could  be  no  party 
to  such  a  doctrine,  for  it  appeared  to  him 
to  be  a  most  tyrannical  doctrine.  The  at- 
tempt on  the  part  of  Europe  to  impose  for 
all  time  the  Turkish  rule  upon  the  Greeks 
was  an  attempt  to  tie  the  living  to  the 
dead.  The  remarks  he  had  made  had  re- 
ference to  the  welfare  of  this  country,  for 
ho  wanted  to  guard  against  our  being 
dragged  into  an  indefinite  responsibility, 
and  h^  protested  against  the  doctrine  that 
we  were  entitled  to  rivet  any  form  of  Go- 
vernment upon  any  population  contrary  to 
the  declared  wishes  of  that  population. 

Sir  ROBERT  PEEL  said,  though  ho 
agreed  with  much  of  what  had  been  ad- 
vanced by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  who 
last  spoke,  yet  when  he  said  that  opinions 
had  been  expressed  in  another  place,  and 
repeated  in  that  House,  which  he  could 
neither  define  nor  understand,  he  (Sir  R. 
Peel)  could  not  agree  with  him.  He  had 
followed  from  its  earliest  commencement 
the  policy  of  the  Government  throughout 
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the  whole  of  the  protracted  negotiations 
upon  this  question,  and  he  thought  it  would 
not  only  bear  the  closest  scrutiny,  but  would 
not  fail  to  carry  with  it  the  favourable  ex- 
pression of  public  opinion.  He  was  glad 
that  the  hon.  Member  for  Fontefract  (Mr. 
M.  Milnes)  had  brought  forward  this  sub- 
ject of  the  Greek  population,  because  it 
appeared  to^him  that  now — most  essentially 
before  any  serious  engagement  took  place, 
either  of  a  maritime  or  a  military  character, 
'  between  the  Western  ppwers  and  Russia — 
that  Parliament  should  have  an  opportunity 
of  deliberating  on  the  state  of  the  Greek 
Christian  subjects  of  Turkey,  to  consider 
their  present  welfare,  their  future  hopes^ 
their  interests,  he  would  not  say  their  in- 
dependence. The  Greek  insurrectionary 
movement  began  on  the  coast  of  Albania, 
and  had  now,  he  found  from  the  papers, 
spread  over  the  classical  plains  of  Thessaly. 
This  was  not  the  result  of  any  new-made 
crisis  in  Eastern  affairs,  nor  did  it  originate 
from  the  dispute  of  1852,  but  long  before. 
That  dispute,  as  they  all  knew,  began  in 
some  contest  between  the  Greek  and  Latin 
Churches,  in  reference  to  certain  preroga- 
tives at  the  Holy  Places  in  Bethlehem; 
but  that  was  settled.  He  looked  upon  the 
insurrectionary  movement  which  had  occur- 
red, as  a  consequence  of  the  state  of  things 
which  had  so  long  existed ;  a  state  of 
things  which  had  so  long  attracted  the 
attention  and  engaged  the  solicitude  of  all 
the  Cabinets  of  Europe.  He  believed  he 
could  appeal  to  the  noble  Lord  the  Member 
for  Tiverton  (Viscount  Palmerston)  and^  the 
noble  Lord  the  Member  for  the  City  of 
London  (Lord  J.  Russell)  if  such  were  not 
the  case  ?  The  latter  noble  Lord  had  said, 
most  justly,  that  the  present  state  of  the 
Greek  population  did  not  arise  immediately 
from  the  dispute  of  1852.  He  had  found, 
the  other  day,  a  remarkable  expression  of 
M.  Guisot,  in  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  so 
far  back  as  1842,  that  a  movement  was 
going  on  among  the  Greek  population,  and 
had  been  going  on  for  the  last  forty  years, 
which  must  terminate  in  insurrection  and 
separation.  There  was  talk  about  the 
support  of  Turkey  being  necessary  for  the 
preservation  of  the  balance  of  power  in 
Europe;  but  it  was  the  jealousy  of  half 
the  European  Powers,  and  the  fears  of  the 
other  half,  which  really  maintained  the 
independence  of  the  Ottoman  empire.  They 
might  adjourn  the  day  of  reckoning,  but 
that  day  was  evidently  and  steadily  ad- 
vancing, and  the  very  spirit  of  the  Greeks 
woidd  proYo^t  a  long  postponement    The 

Sir  B.  Peel 


safety  and  firmness  of  every  State  depended 
on  the  vigour  and  the  intelligence  of  ita 
Government,  and  when  a  Government  was 
destitute  of  means  to  repress  insurrection- 
ary movements,  its  weakness  was  evident. 
He  placed  no  reliance  on  the  fanaticism  of 
the  Turks,  for  it  was  morally  impossible 
for  them  to  maintain  their  present  position. 
The  nations  of  Europe  had  derived  their 
civilisation  from  the  East ;  but  while  they 
had  been  strengthened  by  the  cultivation 
of  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  the  human  mind,  the  condition  of 
Turkey,  from  the  most  brilliant  period  of 
her  military  splendour  down  to  the  present 
day,  had  been  unstable,  because  it  bad 
failed  to  cultivate  the  same  arts  which  had 
caused  in  the  other  nations  of  Europe  the 
advances  of  civilisation,  and  the  best  site  jn 
Europe  had  continued  to  be  contaminated 
by  what  was  called  a  "moral  pestilence." 
As  for  Turkish  industry  there  was  no  such 
thing.  In  whose  hands  was  the  trade  of 
Turkey  ?  In  the  hands  of  aliens,  of  Ar- 
menians, of  Greeks — those  very  Greeks 
who  now  burned  with  recollections  of  by- 
gone glories,  and  who  possibly  anticipated 
future  fame.  Was  not  that  feeling  natural 
to  them  ?  Twenty-four  centuries  ago 
Athens  was  a  proud  city,  and  Pericles  waa 
a  proud  ruler  over  her.  Her  inhabitanta 
were  the  rulers  of  the  world,  and  was  it 
not  natural  for  such  a  people  to  hope  for 
national  greatness?  He  (Sir  R.  Peel)  was 
in  favour  of  the  development  of  Greek 
independence.  He  opposed  every  attempt 
to  keep  down  crushed  nationalities — he 
hoped  to  see  Poland  once  again  unfolding 
her  limits  on  the  face  of  the  map  of  Eu- 
rope, as  he  hoped  also  to  see  Greece ;  but, 
at  the  same  time,  he  hoped  the  Greeks 
would  be  guided  by  the  advice  and  the 
spirit  of  public  opinion  in  this  country, 
and  feel  that  the  present  was  not  the  mo- 
ment for  insurrection  on  their  part.  Insur- 
rection might  check  the  Western  Powers, 
and  therefore  injure  the  interests  of  the 
Greeks,  for  the  task  which  the  Western 
Powers  had  undertaken  was  to  resist  the 
Aggi^Asions  of  Russia,  and  drive  her  back 
within  her  proper  limits.  The  next  thing 
after  that  which  they  would  have  to  do  would 
be  to  enter  into  some  arrangement  which 
would  put  a  stop  to  Turkish  rule  m  Europe. 
They  must  do  away  with  Turkish  rule,  and 
drive  it,  if  not  so  far  as  Lord  Shaftesbury 
wished,  beyond  the  Euphrates,  but  certainly 
beyond  E  uropo.  He  perceived  that  the  E  m- 
peror  of  Russia  had  declared  that  he  un- 
dertook war  againat  the  enemiea  of  Chria- 
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tianitj.  The  Emperor  pretended  that  we 
were  the  enemies  of  Christianity,  of  which 
he  was  the  advocate,  and  he  appealed  to 
his  people  on  that  ground :  it  was  there- 
fore necessary  for  us  to  wipe  away  that 
miserahle  slander,  and  to  snow  that  the 
charge  was  nothing  hut  a  hlasphemous 
attempt  to  sanctify  his  crime  on  the  part 
of  the  utterer.  They  should,  however,  see 
what  they  were  going  to  do  now  they  were 
ahout  to  he  engaged  in  a  war,  the  conse- 
quences of  which  it  was  impossible  to 
foresee.  Many  persons  said  if  the  Qorem- 
ment  would  tell  their  intentions  they  would 
know  how  to  proceed.  He  (Sir  R.  Peel) 
was  not  a  Member  of  the  Government,  but 
he  thooght  he  could  tell  the  House  some- 
thing they  were  going  to  do.  They  were 
about  to  engage  in  a  war,  not  for  the  pur- 
pose of  upholding  an  effete  system  of  Go- 
vernment in  Turkey,  but  for  the  purpose 
of  resisting  the  dangerous  aggressions  of 
Russia.  We  did  not  undertake  the  war 
from  personal  or  selfish  motives,  but  in  the 
interests  of  civilisation  and  humanity,  be- 
cause, as  he  believed,  the  liberties  of  Eu« 
rope  were  imperilled  by  the  odious  tyranny 
of  a  despot  who  knew  no  limitation  of  his 
power  but  what  his  own  ambitious  lust 
might  suggest.  We  were  about  to  embark 
upon  a  war  after  temperate  and  wise  nego- 
tiations, and  those  negotiations  having 
failed  to  convince  the  Czar  we  were  about 
to  enforce  our  opinions  in  another  way.  In 
conjunction  with  France,  we  had  been 
mainly  instrumental  in  inducing  Turkey  to 
resist  the  idea  of  handing  over  to  Russia 
the  material  and  spiritual  government  of 
11,000,000  of  slaves.  What  were  we 
going  to  do  ?  As  soon  as  the  advances  of 
spring  relaxed  the  harshness  of  winter,  we 
were  going  to  enforce  at  the  mouth  of  the 
cannon  tluit  which  we  had  failed  to  do  by 
negotiation.  Having  eihausted  all  argu- 
ments, we  were  compelled  to  adopt  the 
uUima  ratio  of  nations.  He  remembered 
a  remarkable  expression  of  the  noble  Lord 
the  member  for  the  City  of  London  (Lord 
J.  Russell),  who,  when  we  were  talked 
about  as  being  enemies  of  Christianity, 
showed  that  it  was  Russia  that  was  so,  be- 
cause she  did  not  hesitate  to  make  the  tomb 
of  Obrist  the  occasion  of  quarrel  among 
Christians.  He  was  ready  to  accept  the 
reeponsibility  of  the«  war,  and  so,  he  be* 
lieved,  were  the  great  body  of  the  people ; 
and  he  also  believed  that  the  policy  adopted 
by  the  Ooyemment,  instead  of  being  weak 
aod  raeillatiDg,  had  been  straightforward, 
oondaciTe  te  the  honour  of  ^e  coontry. 


and  the  best  interests  of  civilisation.  He 
hoped  and  belieyed  that  our  arms  would 
maintain  our  ancient  fame,  and  that  our 
fleet,  which  had  just  sailed — which  had  not 
declared  war,  but  which  had  orders  to  de- 
clare war  as  soon  as  it  could — ^he  hoped  it 
would  have  an  opportunity  soon,  and  that 
Napier  would  prove  he  had  to  avenge  the 
blood  of  thousands  of  Christians,  of  the 
blood  of  Sinope  —  and  that  he  (Sir  R. 
Peel)  believed  he  would  do,  under  the  per- 
mission of  Providence,  and  make  Russia 
feel  not  only  the  enormity  of  her  demands, 
but  the  utter  disregard  she  had  shown  to 
every  principle  of  law,  interest,  or  charac- 
ter in  Europe. 

Mr.  DRUMMOND  said,  he  had  not 
risen  till  this  late  hour  in  the  hope  that 
some  hon.  Gentleman  would  have  saved 
him  the  trouble  of  alluding  to  the  subject 
to  which  he  briefly  wished  to  call  attention. 
It  was  with  great  regret  that  he  had  read 
that  an  attempt  had  been  made,  he  must 
not  say  more,  to  engage  the  religious  en* 
thusiasm  of  the  country  on  this  side  of  the 
war,  and  to  involve  her  Majesty's  Minis* 
ters,  as  far  as  very  indiscreet  council  could 
involve  them,  in  questions  which  he  thought 
they  would  do  much  better  to  avoid,  not 
only  because  they  were  themselves  impro- 
per, but  because,  if  they  had  attempted 
negotiations  on  such  a  subject,  their  nego- 
tiations must  utterly  have  failed.  He  al- 
luded to  the  expression  which  had  been 
used  that  this  was  not  only  a  religious  war, 
but  that  we  were  to  enter  into  treaties  to 
insure  the  religious  toleration  of  the  Chris- 
tians in  Turkey,  and  be  would  beg  the 
House  to  call  to  mind  for  a  moment  how  it 
was  that  one  of  Her  Majesty's  Ministers 
was  to  make  that  attempt.  He  was  to 
enter  into  negotiations  and  to  conclude  a 
treaty  with  the  Turks ;  but  how  was  he  to 
enforce  it?  Every  nation  that  signed  a 
treaty  was  bound  to  enforce  it  by  proclaim- 
ing war  against  the  Power  that  broke  it ; 
but  had  they  been  able  to  make  Austria 
and  Prussia  enforce  the  treaties  which 
Russia  had  violated  ?  Certainly  not.  And 
did  they  suppose  that  the  Greeks  would 
believe  in,  or  would  act  in  consequence  of 
any  treaty  which  they  might  enter  into 
with  Turkey  f  The  Greeks  would  have  a 
just  claim  to  say,  *'  We  do  not  trust  your 
treaties;  we  cannot  believe  in  them.'* 
But,  further,  if  they  entered  into  any 
treaty  with  the  Greeks,  with  what  sect 
would  it  be  ?  They  had  no  head,  and 
there  was  no  responsible  body  with  which 
they  eoold  treaty  and  it  would  therefore  be 
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impossible  to  do  so.  But,  still  more,  bad 
they  forgotten  that  they  were  going  hand 
in  hand  with  the  French  ?  The  Emperor 
of  the  French  had  drawn  them  into  this 
quarrel  in  order  to  support  his  own  claim 
and  that  of  the  Latin  Church.  Was  it 
hand  in  hand  with  him  that  they  were 
going  to  enter  into  a  treaty  of  toleration  ? 
Sid  ho  understand  toleration  in  the  sense 
in  which  wo  used  that  word  ?  Was  it 
possible  that  we  and  he  could  agree  what 
toleration  was ;  or  that  the  Pope,  who  in- 
stigated him,  could  have  toleration  at  all  ? 
If  we  instigated  him  to  toleration,  would 
not  tlve  end  of  his  toleration  be  that  he 
would  be  obliged  to  fly  in  the  course  of  a 
week  ?  and  the  only  place  in  Europe  that 
would  tolerate  him  would  be  Great  Britain. 
But  they  were  told,  in  the  course  of  this 
extraordinary  debate,  that  we  were  going 
to  establish  Protestantism.  Now,  ho  should 
like  very  much  to  know,  and  it  was  a  pity 
that  the  great  theologian  who  had  spoken  in 
another  place  had  not  favoured  them  with  a 
definition  of  Protestantism.  Did  he  mean 
that  they  were  to  establish  the  Church  of 
England  ?  He  supposed  he  did,  because 
we  had  sent  a  bishop  there-^why  or  where- 
fore nobody  seemed  to  know.  But  then 
the  census  had  shown  that  one-half  of  the 
population  of  this  country  did  not  agree 
with  the  Church  of  England.  How,  then, 
was  the  Minister  to  enter  into  a  war,  or  to 
make  treaties  to  set  up  a  Church  tHat  was 
only  supported  by  half  of  the  population  ? 
Nor  was  that  all.  When  they  got  the 
consent  of  those  people,  they  came  to  the 
fact  that  a  great  part  of  those  cruelties 
that  they  laid  to  the  charge  of  the  Turks 
bad  been  instigated  by  one  Christian  sect 
against  another-r-that  repeatedly  it  was 
a  pasha  instigated  by  the  Greek  Church 
against  the  Latin,  and  often  a  pasha  insti- 
gated by  the  Latin  Church  against  the 
Greek.  He  should  like  to  know  how  it 
was  possible  to  compose,  or  even  to  deal 
with  these  differences.  But  then,  if  it  was 
to  establish  Protestantism,  how  could  they 
ask  France  to  assist  them?  And  then 
might  not  the  Sultan  fairly  say,  «*  Show 
me  an  example  of  what  you  mean  by  Pro- 
testantism ?  '  Of  course  it  would  be  easy 
to  say  in  reply,  «'  See  what  a  harmonious 
people  we  are  here — what  a  delightful 
spectacle  our  civilised  nation  presents !  " 
But  there  were  other  Protestant  countries 
to  which  he  might  look.  There  was  Prus- 
sia— that  faithless  country,  that  had  ever 
deserted  us  in  our  hour  of  need,  and  which 
ever  since  it  was  a  kingdom  had  deserted 
Mr.  Drummond 


every  Power  that  supported  it ;  that  had 
always  gone  over  to  the  strongest*  and 
taken  advantage  of  the  weak  in  their  hour 
of  greatest  weakness — a  country  that  had 
been  ever  ruled  by  philosophers  and  school- 
masters, whose  religion  was  a  sort  of  neo- 
logy, that  turned  everything  sacred  into  a 
myth — which  had  no  morality,  except  that 
of  despising  the  institution  of  marriage^- 
for  he  had  lately  read  of  a  man  playing  a 
rubber  of  whist  at  Berlin  with  three  ladies, 
each  of  whom  had  once  the  happiness  of 
being  his  wife.  They  might,  indeed,  fairly 
point  to  Prussia  as  an  instance  of  the 
civilisation  produced  by  that  kind  of  No- 
thingarianism  called  Protestantism.  His 
counsel  would  be  for  the  Ministers  to  avoid 
all  questions  of  that  sort,  and  not  to  en- 
courage one  sect  to  be  crying  .down  the 
other,  but  to  rest  assured  that  if  they 
attempted  to  meddle  with  the  dispute  they 
would  be  more  likely  to  kindle  a  religious 
civil  war  throughout  all  Europe  than  by 
any  other  measure  they  could  take. 

Mr.  MILNER  GIBSON  said,  he  only 
rose  to  ask  whether  there  would  be  any  ob- 
jection to  lay  on  the  table  a  copy  of  the 
convention  that  was  to  be  proposed  to  Tur- 
kej^  by  France  and  England  with  reference 
to  religion. 

VidCOUNT  PALMERSTON  said,  that 
when  any  treaties  were  concluded  they 
were  laid  before  Parliament ;  that  projects 
of  treaties  were  not  so  laid  before  Parlia- 
ment ;  and  that  the  convention  asked  for 
could  not  be. 

Motion,  by  leave,  toithdraum^ 

WAYS  AND  MEANS— INCOME  TAX. 

Order  for  Committee  read. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"That  the  Speaker  do  now  leave  the 
Chair." 

Mr.  DISRAELI  said  he  objected  to 
the  House  going  into  a  Committee  of  Ways 
and  Means  at  that  hour,  to  debate  the 
Resolution  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer. 

The  chancellor  op  the  EX- 
CHEQUER said,  no  notice  had  been 
placed  oa  the  votes,  and  he  was  not  aware 
that  it  was  intended  to  oppose  the  Resolu* 
tion.  If  it  was  intended  to  debate  the 
question,  he  would  not  ask  the  House  to 
go  into  Committee  for  that  purpose  now, 
but  he  thought  it  would  be  for  the  con- 
venience of  the  public  service  that  the 
Resolution  should,  in  the  mean  time,  be 
agreed  toi    However,  he  was  altogether 


matter. 

Mr.  DISRAELI :  It  will  bo  remem- 
beredi  Sir,  that  when  the  financial  etato- 
ment  was  made,  no  debate,  properly  ao 
called,  took  place.  There  was  some  die- 
ciu»on  KB  to  particular  points  of  finance, 
but  none  of  those  obaerTationa  bore  any 
relation  to  the  general  propoaition  before 
hb,  and  I  stated  for  mjself  on  that  occa- 
sion that  I  reserved  to  myaelf  the  right  of 
enteriDg  into  such  diBcnasion.  I  vrish  ibe 
Honse  to  carry  along  ntth  it  the  poaiti 
in  which  we  stand.  The  Houao  will,  of 
course,  be  prepared  to  support  Her  Ma- 
jesty ia  carrying  on  tho  war  into  which 
«o  are  apparently  entering  ;  but  at  the 
same  time  it  docs  not  follow  aa  a  neces- 
sary oonaeqoence  that  the  form  in  which 
the  Bupplies  are  prepared  by  Ministers  is 
tho  best  that  could  bo  approred  by  the 
Bonse.  Let  me  recall  the  recollection  of  the 
Uonee  to  the  proposition  before  it — a  pro- 
position which  virtually  doubles  a  tax  that' 
has  been  subjected  always  to  conaiilerable 
criticism,  both  within  and  without  this 
House.  The  income  tax  is  that  tax  which 
most  of  the  Qentlemen  who  now  sit  upon  the 
Treasury-bench  have  described  aa  an  un- 
just, an  oppressive,  and  an  inquisitorial  tax. 
I  do  not  Bay  that  these  are  reasons  why  it 
may  not  be  the  duty  of  the  Uouse  of 
Commons  to  vote  an  increase  of  the  tax  if 
an  exigency  demands  it ;  but  it  is  a  rea- 
BOD,  when  statesmen  of  such  high  charac- 
ter and  influence  have  described  a  par- 
ticular tax  by  such  epithets  as  nnjust, 
oppreselTe,  and  inquiaitorial,  that  we 
should  not  come  to  votes  about  such  a 
lax  without  deliberation.  But  ia  this 
all  i  The  faon.  Member  for  Montrose 
(Mr.  Hume)  has  paid  great  attention 
to  this  tax,  and  he  moved  for  a  Com- 
mittee, which  aat  certainly  for  two  Ses- 
sions, to  delihcrato  on  the  mode  by  which 
it  could  bo  rcndored  less  unjust,  less 
oppreBsivo,  ond  loss  inquiaitorial.  There 
was  a  very  strong  feeliog  in  a  great  party 
in  this  House  that  there  was  olio  means  by 
which  that  object  could  bo  attained — 
namely,  by  altering  the  mode  of  nssoas- 
ment  for  the  different  schedules.  lion. 
Gentlemen  on  tho  other  side  of  the  Hause 
were  accustomed  to  declnro  that  unless 
thsre  was  an  alteration  in  tlio  asacssment 
o[  the  duty  oc  trades  ond  professions,  they 
would,  under  no  conaideralion  ivhnlever, 
agree  to  tlio  renewal  oven  of  the  lucome 
tax  which  now  exists.  Tho  Into  Govern. 
niODt   made    a    proposition,    which    they 


ot  tbe  objections  in  tbat  respect,  it  was 
received  by  many  Gentlemen  opposite  with 
great  favour  and  commendation.  Unfor- 
tunately,  however,  the  late  Government 
were  not  suceessful  in  carrying  it ;  but  in 
opposition  they  asserted  the  constancy 
and  sincerity  of  their  convictions,  and  they 
gave  tho  House  an  opportunity  of  declar- 
ing their  deliberate,  and,  I  suppose,  final 
opinion  upon  that  question.  But  what 
were  the  arguments  that  wo  heard  even 
from  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  who  were 
favourable  to  tbe  plan  which  was  proposed 
and  supported  by  the  late  Government  for 
voting,  and  avowedly  votiug,  against  their 
consoience  and  their  convictions?  I  need 
not  remind  the  House  of  tho  peculiar  rea- 
son that  was  given.  The  reason  given 
was,  that  if  they  disturbed  the  present 
Government,  they  would  endanger  obtain- 
ing a  large  measure  of  Parliamentary  re- 
form.  Now,  I  beg  to  remind  them  that 
they  have  tho  income  tax  without  that 
modification  which  they  said  was  so  abso- 
lutely necessary — they  are  also  likely  to 
have  that  income  tax  doubled,  and  they  do 
not  at  present  seem  to  have  much  chance 
of  obtaining  the  large  measure  of  Parlia- 
mentary reform,  which  was  the  conditJon 
on  which  they  gave  their  adhesion  to  tho 
Government,  that  being  the  principle  on 
which  the  present  Government  came  into 
power.  Well,  now,  this  is  the  tax  whicli- 
you  are  called  upon  virtually  to  doutde. 
It  is  tbe  unjust,  tho  oppressive,  the  tnqui- 
aitoria!  tax,  which  you  could  not  tolerate 
except  you  obtained  a  large  measure  of 
Parliamentary  reform  as  the  price  of  your 
unqualified  allegiance.  It  is,  therefore,  no 
ordinary  impost  which  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  haa  proposed.  It  is  not  a 
financial  propoaition  which,  however  griev- 
ous, ynn  may  feet  under  the  ciroumstancea 
you  have  no  alternative  but  to  accede  to  ; 
but  it  is  doubling  that  particular  tax  which 
has  been  branded  by  tho  opinion  of  every 
slalosman  opposite,  and  with  which  you 
are  eonneeted  by  tho  peculiar  influences 
that  induced  you  last  year  to  vote  agaiust 
n  policy  which  you  approved  to  gain  a 
boon  which  you  have  not  received.  I  am 
not,  however,  disposed,  at  twelve  o'clock 
at  night,  to  enter  into  tho  consideratioa 
of  this  question.  I  cannot,  at  twelve 
ight,  ask  tho  House  to  eonaider  whe- 
ther, in  the  exigency  in  which  wo  are 
placed,  tills  is  the  wisost  and  best  propo- 
sition which  can  bo  offered  by  the  Govern- 
ment.    Wo  must  CDusidcr  the  finances  and 
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resoiirces  of  the  country  in  many  aspecti 
before  we  can  arrive  at  that  condnsion. 
We  must  ask  ourBelves,  also,  the  question, 
why  is  this  increase  of  our  taxation  de- 
manded, and  what  is  the  object  of  the 
mysterious  struggle  in  which  this  couu« 
try,  we  are  now  told,  is  about  to  en- 
gage? When  we  were  addressed  in  Her 
Majesty's  Most  Gi*acious  Speech  at  the 
opening  of  Parliament,  no  wonder  there 
was  a  ready  response  to  the  appeal  of 
the  Sovereign,  when  Her  Majesty  called 
upon  us  for  our  aid  at  a  great  emergency, 
and  told  us  that  she  had,  with  the  frank- 
ness which  became  a  constitutional  mo- 
narch, ordered  all  those  papers  to  be  laid 
upon  the  table,  which  would  explain  the 
circumstances  that  had  rendered  this  ap- 
peal to  us  necessary.    Her  Majesty  said  :-^ 

"  I  have  directed  that  the  papers  explanatory  of 
the  negotiations  which  hare  taken  place  upon  this 
subject  shall  be  communioated  to  you  without 
delay." 

But  is  there  any  Gentleman  in  this  House 
who  can  say  that  all  the  papers  explana- 
tory of  the  state  of  affairs  that  has  brought 
about  this  appeal  from  the  Finance  Minis- 
ter really  hare  been  laid  upon  this  table  ? 
What  18  the  question  that  I  have  felt  it  my 
duty  to  ask,  even  to-day  ?  Does  not  that 
lead  the  House  to  believe  that  there  are 
yet  documents  to  be  placed  upon  this  table 
which  may  throw  a  new  light  upon  the 
taxtse  and  upon  the  object  of  this  war? 
and  is  it  not  prudent  that  we  should  at 
least  have  the  opportunity  of  perusing  and 
considering  those  documents  before,  at  past 
midnight,  we  are  called  upon  hastily  to 
pass  a  Resolution,  which  is  to  double  the 
most  grievous,  the  most  odious,  the  most 
unjust,  and  the  most  inquisitorial  impost 
of  any  that  figure  in  the  Budget  of  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer?  I  think, 
therefore,  under  these  circumstances,  the 
House  will  feel  with  me  that,  it  is  better 
this  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  should 
be  postponed  until  another  day,  until  Friday 
next,  when  you.  Sir,  1  hope  will  leave  the 
chair  at  an  early  hour,  and  we  shall  have 
the  opportunity  of  entering  into  the  discus- 
sion of  this  important  question  perhaps 
with  the  advantage  of  the  supplementary 
documents  promised  us  to-night,  which,  I 
trust,  will  be  given  to  us  in  extenso^  and 
which,  perhaps,  may  allow  us  to  form  a 
ifiore  correct  opinion  as  to  the  prospects  of 
the  termination  of  this  war,  as  well  as  of 
its  cause,  than  we  at  present  possess. 
Upon  the  subject  of  these  documents  I 
wul  only  make  one  obserration  to  Her 
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Majesty's  Ministers.  Thd  papers  on  the 
table,  according  to  a  salutary  custom, 
are  copies  and  extracts  of  the  correspon- 
dence which  has  taken  place  in  respect  to 
the  negotiations  relative  to  the  Eastern 
question.  When  a  body  of  diplomatic  cor* 
respondenoe  is  put  before  the  House  of 
Commons,  nothing  can  be  more  proper 
than  that  passages  of  a  confidential  nature 
should  be  omitted.  But  the  correspondence 
respecting  which  I  have  addressed  a  ques- 
tion to  the  Ministry  to-night  is  of  a  totaUy 
different  character.  It  is  altogether  and 
entirely  a  confidential  correspondence.  It 
is  a  correspondence  which,  according  to 
the  usual  rules,  according  to  the  ordinary 
routine,  would  be  altogether  and  properly 
omitted,  perhaps,  from  the  papers  which 
have  been  laid  before  us.  But  it  is  a  cor- 
respondence which,  on  the  other  hand,  if 
it  be  given  at  all,  should  be  given  com- 
pletely. You  cannot  have  extracts  from  a 
confidential  correspondence ;  I  trust,  there- 
fore, that  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  will  bear 
this  in  mind,  and  that  the  whole  of  that 
correspondence  referred  to  in  the  Journal 
of  St,  Peierihurgj  and  the  whole  of  those 
answers  referred  to  in  the  other  authorita- 
tive print  at  home,  will  be  laid  upon  this 
table,  I  hope,  before  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  asks  for  that  important  Vote 
which  is  now  upon  the  paper. 

The  CHANCELLOR  op  the  BXCHB- 
QUER  said,  he  proposed  to  take  the  regu- 
lar course  in  such  a  case  as  the  present. 
The  House  would  recollect  tliat  at  this 
moment  the  Resolution  had  not  been  pro- 
posed, and  the  only  way  by  which  be  could 
propose  it  was  by  going  into  a  Committee 
of  Ways  and  Means.  He  proposed,  there- 
fore, to  go  into  Committee,  to  have  the 
Resolution  read,  and  then  to  move  imme- 
diately that  the  Chairman  report  progress 
and  Mr.  Speaker  resume  the  chair. 

Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Ways  and  Means  considered  in  Com- 
mittee. 

Motion  made  and  Question  proposed  :— 

"  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  Committee, 
that,  towards  raising  the  Supply  granted  to  Her 
Majesty,  there  shall  be  charged  and  raised  for  the 
year  commencing  on  the  Oth  day  of  April,  1864, 
for  and  in  respect  of  all  property,  prafttt,  and 
gains,  chargeable  in  or  for  the  said  year  with  the 
Rates  and  Duties  granted  by  the  Act  16  A  17 
Vict,  c.  34,  additional  Rates  and  Duties,  amount- 
ing to  one  moiety  of  the  whole  of  the  Datiei 
which  by  virtae  of  the  said  Act  shall  be  charged 
and  assessed,  or  shall  become  payable  under  any 
Contract  or  Composition,  or  otherwise,  in  respect 
of  such  property,  profits,  and  gains  respectively, 
for  the  said  year;  and  that  the  whole  amount  of 


pua  witn,  ana  over  ana  aooTe,  uia  nriL  moiei;  oi 
the  Duties  uteiied  or  elurged  bj  virtue  of  the 
Mid  Agt  for  the  jttr  «Jbret>id." 

HouBS  reaumed ;  Committee  report  pro- 

gTBM. 

The   House    adjouroed   at   half  after 
Twelve  o'clock. 
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Hcnmi.]    Pdblio  Bilu. — 1'  Mntinj. 
3*  TeitanMiitarj  Juriidiotion. 
Btporitd.—ConMolidi.led  Fund  (£8,000,000). 

THE  POST  OFFICE— COMMUNICATIONS 
WITH  THE  NORTH. 

Eabl  QBE Y  jpr«i0R(e(i  a  petition  from 
Newcaatle-opon-Tyoe,  Sliields,  and  Gates- 
head Chamber  of  Commerce,  that  the  pre> 
Rent  lioe  of  poetal  commuoicatioii  between 
LoDdon  nod  Newcoatle-upoQ-Tyne  may  he 
chaaged.  The  noble  Earl  pointed  out  the 
great  incoiiveiiieDoea  arisiog  from  the  trans- 
miiaion  of  the  north  maile  hj  the  London 
and  North-Weitem  Railway  oM  Derby, 
instead  of  by  the  Great  Northeru,  and  ei- 
preated  the  hope  that  the  delays  and  irre- 
gnlaiities  which  had  hitherto  occnrred 
would  be  prevented  in  future.  The  nam- 
her  of  letters  received  at  the  Newcastle 
post  office  averaged  about  7,000  weehly, 
while  the  population  which  suffered  from  the 
existing  imperfect  arrangements  amounted 
to  nearly  700,000.  He  believed  an  offer 
had  beeo  made  by  the  Great  Northern 
Railway  Company  to  convey  the  mails  to 
and  from  the  North  of  England  for  about 
6,000{.  per  annnm,  and,  it  so,  he  did  not 
think  it  vu  reasonable  that  an  important 
dittriet,  which  contributed  largely  to  the 
revenue  of  the  country,  and  vai  engaged 
in  many  great  branches  of  industry,  should 
be  exposed  to  InconTCiiicnco  fur  BOpfiltry  a 
sum.  He  perceived  that  n  Comniittoo  bad 
appointed  by  the  other  House  to  consider 
the  subject ;  but  he  believed  tbc  grievances 
complained  of  by  the  petitioners  ccilled  for 
a  much  more  speedy  remedy  than  that  of 
a  Committee. 

ViscouKT  CANNING  said,  lie  under- 
stood it  was  the  iutcntion  of  the  Select 
Committee  appointed  by  the  House  of 
Gomniona  to  deal  in  the  first  instaeco  with 
the  e  object- ma  Iter  of  the  petition  which 
the  noble  Earl  hod  presented  to  tlicir 
Lordships.  The  grievances  complained 
of  might  be  divided  into  two  points:  the 


and,  next,  the  circuitous  route  which 
had  been  chosen  for  their  transmission. 
He  did  not  wish  to  enter  into  any  length- 
ened details  upon  the  present  occasion;  but 
he  would  repeat  what  he  had  said  on  a 
former  evenbg,  that  one  of  the  chief  causei 
of  the  recent  irregularities  in  the  trans- 
mission of  mails  was,  that  Parliament  bad 
not  thought  proper  to  invest  the  Post- 
master General  with  sufficient  power  to 
compel  railway  companies  to  perform  their 
engagements  with  the  Post  Office.  But 
although  there  might  be  some  reason  to 
complain  upon  that  head,  he  was  happy 
to  state  that  he  had  entered  into  nego- 
tiations with  the  principal  companies  for 
the  purpose  of  coming  to  an  amicable 
arrangement,  by  which  delays  and  irre- 
gularities would  in  future  he  avoided  ;  and 
he  trueted  his  exertions  would  be  prodne- 
tive  of  some  benefieial  result.  Should, 
however,  his  expectations  be  disappointed, 
it  might  become  necessary  to  apply  to 
Parliament  to  invest  the  Poatmastor  Oeno- 
ral  with  greater  powers  for  tlie  enforce- 
ment of  that  strict  punctuality  which  tfas 
public  service  required.  With  respect  to 
the  route  by  which  the  mails  to  Newcastle 
and  the  north  ^ere  conveyed,  he  did  not 
deny  that  the  postal  communieation  between 
scTeral  parts  of  the  country,  especially  to- 
wards the  east  coast,  was  subject  to  some 
delay,  in  consequence  of  the  employment 
of  the  London  and  North-Woatern  Rail- 
way ;  but  he  was  not  sore  that,  if  the 
Great  Northern  line  were  employed,  that 
delay  would,  to  any  appreciable  extent,  be 
diminished.  The  London  and  North-Wes- 
tem  Railway  bad  been  chosen  neither  from 
motivea  of  eeonomy,  nor  with  a  view  to 
what,  he  obaerved,  was  called  in  the  peti- 
tion from  Newcastle  the  centralisation  of 
the  mail  service.  He  could  assure  their 
Lordships  it  was  no  easy  matter  so  to  ar- 
range tbo  system  of  postal  communication 
as  to  do  equal  justice  to  nil  parts  of  the 
eouniry;  ami  the  chief  object  for  which 
the  Derby  route  had  been  selected,  in  pre- 
fcrenco  to  that  of  the  Great  Northern, 
waa,  that  the  maila  might  arrive  in  the 
ilitfcrcnt  toivna  and  districts  at  as  near  the 
EDmo  time  as  possible.  It  had  been  said 
thnt  the  Poatmastor  General  had  imposed 
upon  the  railway  company  the  neceasity  of 
carrying  the  maila  between  York  and  New- 
castle nt  the  rate  of  forty-five  miles  an 
hour.  The  Postmaster  General  had  no 
such  power,  and  the  greatest  apood  at 
which  be  could  compel  the  railway  eompa- 
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nies  to  carrj  the  mails  was  twenty-seyen 
miles  an  hour.      He  did  not  know  that 
there  was  any  case  In  which  the   Post 
Office  had  called  upon  the  railway  compa* 
nies  to  use  greater  speed,  and  he  was  very 
sure  that  the  express  trains  were  driven  at 
a  much  more  rapid  rate  than  the  mail 
trains.     If,  therefore,  the  mail  trains  he- 
tween  York  and  Newcastle  travelled  at  a 
greater  speed  than  those  upon  other  lines, 
it  was  not  in  consequence  of  any  obligation 
imposed  upon  the  railway  company  by  the 
Postmaster  General,  but  was   simply  an 
act   arising   out  of   the  free-will   of   the 
directors  themselves.     He  denied  altoge- 
ther that  a  desire  to  economise  the  expen- 
diture of  his  department  was  one  of  the 
moving  causes  why  the  Postmaster  Gene- 
ral refused  to  carry  out  all  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  petition  ;  although,  no  doubt, 
the  Postmaster  General  was  under  a  heavy 
responsibility  in  regard  to  the  pecuniary 
concerns  of  the  great  branch  of  the  public 
service  entrusted  to  his  care,  and  it  was  un- 
questionably his  duty  to  take  care  that  not 
a   single  farthing  of   the  public    money 
should  be  expended  in  a  useless  or  reck- 
less manner.     Hitherto  it  had  never  been 
the  custom  for  the  Post  Office  to  submit 
its  accounts  to  the  inspection  of  the  Houso 
of  Commons;  but  he   was  happy  to   say 
that  this  year,  for  the  first  time,  that  course 
was  to  be  adopted.     The  accounts  of  the 
expenditure  of  the  Post  Office  for  the  past 
twelve  months,  and  the  estimates  of  the 
expenditure  for  the  coming  financial  year, 
had  been  prepared,  were  now  in  the  hands 
of  his  right  hon.  Friend  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  and  would  be  laid  before 
the  House  of  Commons,  where  every  sepa- 
rate item   would  undergo   that  full  and 
searching    discussion  which  was   usually 
accorded  to  the  other  Government  esti- 
mates.    When  that  discussion  took  place, 
their  Lordships  would  hav^  an  opportunity 
of  seeing  the  mode  in  which  the  revenue 
of  the  Post  Office  was  expended,  and  he 
believed  the  result  would  be  to  free  that 
department    from   the    blame  which  had 
been  unjustly  imputed  to  it,  whether  upon 
the  ground  of  negligence,  extravagance,  or 
parsimony. 

THE  ALLEGED  BETRAYAL  OF  TRUST 

AT  THE  FOREIGN  OFFICE. 

THE  SECRET  OORRESPONDEKCE  BETWEEK  THE 

ENGLISH  AND  RUSSIAN  OOYEUNMENTS. 

The  Earl  of  MALMBSBURY:   My 
Lords,   I   crave  the  indulgence  of  your 
Lordships  for  a  few  moments  while  I  refer 
Viscount  Canning 


to  a  subject  which  certainly  interests  mo 
personally,  inasmuch  as  it  appears  to  re- 
flect upon  an  appointment  which  I  made 
when  I  had  the  honour  of  holding  the  office 
of  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs.     I  allude, 
my  Lords,  of  course,  to  the  charge  made 
by  the  noble  Earl  at  the  head  of  tbe  Go- 
vernment last  night — a  charge  which,  your 
Lordships  will  recollect,  was  somewhat  to 
the  following  effect.     The  noble  Earl  hav- 
ing been  told  by  my  noble  Friend  behind 
me  (the  Earl  of  Derby)  that  it  was  ex- 
tremely to  be  regretted  that  certain  secret 
and  confidential  communications  which  had 
passed  between  the  Governments  of  Eng« 
land   and  Russia  should   have  been  put 
forth  to  the  country  in  the  shape  of  a  lead- 
ing  article  in  one  of  the  daily  journals 
of  this  metropolis  before  they  were  known 
to  Parliament,  some  even  after  they  had 
been  refused  to  Parliament  —  the  noble 
Earl  replied  in  a  manner  so  earnest  that 
nobody  could  doubt  the  accuracy  of  what 
he  said — and  certainly  I  did  not  doubt  it 
for  a  moment — that  he  himself  had  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  those  conmaunications 
which  the  Times  newspaper  had  received 
— that  he  was  totally  unable  to  conceive 
in  what  way  the  Times  had  obtained  pos- 
session of  those  communications,  but  that 
he  supposed  it  was  very  probable  they  had 
been  given  to  the  Times  by  a  clerk  in  the 
Foreign  Office  appointed  by  me — one  no 
longer  a  clerk  in  the  office,  who  had — I 
here  quote  the  words  of  the  noble  Earl  as 
they  are  reported  in  the  journals  of  this 
morning — *' scandalously  betrayed"  his 
trust  as  a  recent  servant  of  Government. 
My   Lords,   I  confess   I   was  taken  ex- 
tremely by  surprise  when  the  noble  Earl 
made  that  statement ;  and  your  Lordships 
could  hardly  have  expected  me  to  recol- 
lect immediately  the  persons  who,  during 
my  tenure  of  office,  however  short  it  may 
have  been,  I  had  appointed  as  clerks  in 
the  Foreign  Office,  under  what  circum- 
stances they  were  appointed,  and  whether 
they  had  left  the  office,  or  were  still  em- 
ployed in  it.     But,  my  Lords,  since  last 
night  I  have  been  able  to  look  over  my 
memoranda  upon  the  subject,  and  I  find 
that  during  my  tenure  of  office  I  appointed 
four  gentlemen  to  be  junior  clerks  in  tbe 
Foreign  Office.     I  have  ascertained  that 
at  the  present  moment  three  of  those  gen- 
tlemen remain  at  their  posts,  and  that  the 
fourth — and  who,  therefore,  can  alone  be 
the  person  to  whom  the  noble  Earl  re- 
ferred, if  he  alluded  to  any  of  the  four — 
has  left  the  office  about  six  months;  not 
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dismissed  from  any  misconduct  on  his 
part,  but  simply  in  consequence,  as  1  have 
been  told  at  the  Foreign  Office  itself,  of 
having  contracted  a  marriage  with  a  lady 
of  considerablo  fortune.  My  Lords,  that 
being  the  case,  1  trust  the  noble  Earl,  for 
the  sake  of  this  gentleman  himself,  and 
for  the  sake  also  of  the  other  clerks  in  the 
Foreign  Office — who,  certainly,  as  a  body 
of  men,  are  highly  proud  of  their  charac- 
ter, and  who  feel  deeply  the  observations 
made  upon  one  of  their  number  last  night 
— will  not  think  it  derogatory  to  himself, 
or  to  the  high  position  he  occupies,  frankly 
to  own  he  has  been  mistaken  with  respect 
to  the  communication  of  the  documents  in 
question  to  the '  Times  newspaper.  My 
Lords,  when  1  consider  the  high  recom- 
mendations of  this  gentleman  which  1  re- 
ceived before  1  appointed  him;  when  1 
recollect  that  not  only  he,  but  the  other 
three  gentlemen  who  were  appointed  by 
me,  were  strongly  recommended,  not  alone 
by  their  previous  merits  and  services,  and 
by  their  education,  but  likewise  either  by 
the  personal  knowledge  which  1  had  of 
them  myself,  or  by  the  recommendations 
of  many  Members  even  of  this  House,  1 
cannot  but  think  that  the  noble  Earl  was 
mistaken  in  some  way  or  other  when  he 
made  that  charge.  But  your  Lordships 
will  probably  have  read  this  morning  the 
statement  of  the  Times  newspaper  itself 
with  respect  to  this  subject.  As  clearly, 
and  as  positively  as  it  can  write,  it  de- 
clares that  it  never  had  any  communica- 
tion with  this  gentleman  on  the  subject- 
matter  which  he  is  supposed  to  have  di- 
vulged in  some  way  or  other,  and  which 
certainly  reached  that  journal ;  but  more 
than  that,  1  am  authorised  by  a  noble 
Viscount,  whom  I  now  see  in  his  place, 
and  who,  1  believe,  is  himself  a  kinsman  of 
the  gentleman  who  recently  left  the  Fo- 
reign Office,  to  state  that  he  called  this 
morning  upon  the  editor  of  the  Times, 
and  that  that  gentleman  assured  him  that 
he  never  received  any  communication  from 
the  gentleman  referred  to  whilst  he  was  a 
clerk  in  the  Foreign  Office,  that  he  had 
not  received  a  word  from  him  respecting 
any  public  matter  since,  and  that  for  the 
good  and  simple  reason  that  he  is  totally 
and  entirely  unacquainted  with  him.  Un- 
der these  circumstances,  I  trust  that  the 
noble  Earl  will — as  I  am  sure  every  Mem- 
ber of  your  Lordship's  House  would  do 
under  similar  circumstances — rise  in  his 
place,  and  state  that,  in  whatever  manner 
the    Times   newspaper    has  learned  any 


secrets— which  it  would  have  been  cer- 
tainly better  for  the  public  benefit  had  it 
never  been  divulged — he  is  convinced  that 
these  secrets  were  not  obtained  through 
the  medium  to  which  the  noble  Earl  re- 
ferred last  night. 

The  Earl  op  ABERDEEN:  My  Lords, 
1  am  happy  that  the  noble  Earl  has  made 
this  statement  to  the  House,  for  I  am  very 
desirous  that  this  matter  should  rest  en- 
tirely upon  the  most  accurate  foundation. 
Your  Lordships  will  recollect  that  the  noble 
Earl  who  introduced  this  subject  last  night 
intimated  in  no  very  obscure  language  that 
he  imagined  1  was  the  source  whence  this 
information  was  derived.  Rejecting  that 
insinuation  in  the  nlost  peremptory  manner 
1  possibly  could,  1  certainly  did  say  that  it 
was  possible — I  never  made  the  assertion, 
or  expressed  a  belief — that  the  Titnes  news- 
paper might  have  derived  its  information 
from  the  gentleman  to  whom  I  referred. 
What  I  had  heard  was  this — and  what 
1  repeat  is  —  that  that  gentleman  had 
talked  of  this  correspondence,  and  of  his 
knowledge  of  the  contents  of  that  corre- 
spondence which  has  been  communicated  to 
the  Tiines,  I  am  so  certain  of  this,  that, 
although  he  certainly  did  not  mention  it  to 
me,  I  have  heard  it  mentioned  in  so  many 
different  quarters  that  1  am  quite  satisfied 
to  refer  it  to  the  gentleman  himself;  and 
if  he  says  that  he  did  not  mention  the  ex- 
istence of  this  correspondence,  and  the 
nature  of  its  contents,  then  1  will  confess 
that  I  have  been  more  deceived  than  ever 
man  was.  I  refer  it  entirely  to  his  own 
statement,  and  I  am  sure — ^for  I  have  as- 
certained it  from  quarters  1  cannot  pos- 
sibly doubt — that  the  subject  was  men- 
tioned with  so  little  hesitation  and  conceal- 
ment that  the  gentleman  himself  will  avow 
that  he  has  more  than  once  referred  to  the 
correspondence  in  question.  Now  I  never 
stated  that  the  Times  newspaper  derived 
its  knowledge  from  him ;  but  in  the  heat 
of  the  moment,  and  in  reference  to  the  in- 
sinuation of  the  noble  Earl,  I  certainly  did 
refer  to  a  quarter  from  which  it  might  pos- 
sibly have  come.  What  is  stated  openly 
in  one  society  may  very  well  be  known  in 
another.  But,  after  all,  the  noble  Earl  him- 
self (the  Earl  of  Derby)  stated  last  night 
that  he  was  aware  of  the  existence  of  the 
correspondence  at  the  beginning  of  the  Ses- 
sion. How  did  he  learn  it?  Certainly 
not  from  me.  1  again  say  that  1  make  no 
charge  with  respect  to  this  particular  trans- 
action ;  but  1  think  it  an  act  of  impru- 
Idence   on  the  part  of  this  gentleman  to 
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have  talked  in  the  way  he  did  about  the 
eontents  of  correspondence  of  which,  cer* 
tainly,  he  had  cognisance  only  in  the  most 
confidential  manner,  and  the  existence  or 
nature  of  which  he  ought  not  to  have  re- 
vealed. Further  than  that,  I  make  no 
charge  ;  and  I  repeat  that  I  believe  the 
gentleman  himself  will  not  deny  what  I 
have  stated 

The  Eabl  of  MALMESBURY  :  The 
noble  Earl  has  stated  that,  from  his  own 
knowledge,  he  is  certain  that  this  gentle- 
man has  divulged  secrets  which  he  ought, 
no  doubt,  to  have  kept  to  himself.  But  I 
do  not  quite  understand  the  noble  Earl, 
because  he  says  he  has  heard  this  from  so 
many  quarters  that  he  can  have  no  doubt 
of  its  truth.  From  the  statement  made 
by  the  noble  Earl  last  night,  it  must  have 
been  only  to-day  that  he  has  learned  even 
the  name  of  the  gentleman  against  whom 
the  charge  was  brought ;  because  the  noble 
Earl  distinctly  told  me  last  night,  when  I 
asked  for  his  name,  that  he  did  not  know 
it.  Therefore,  it  is  only  to-day  that  the 
noble  Earl  has  investigated  the  matter, 
and  assured  himself  of  that  which  he  stated 
last  night.  [The  Earl  of  Abebdebk  ex- 
pressed dissent.]  All  I  can  say  then  is, 
that  it  is  a  most  extraordinary  thing  that 
he  should  have  heard  statements  of  such 
importance  as  that  made  by  his  Colleagues 
or  Friends,  whoever  they  may  be,  that  a 
clerk  in  the  Foreign  Office  had  divulged 
those  secrets,  and  yet  that  the  noble  Earl 
should  never  have  heard  his  name,  or  had 
the  curiosity  to  ask  who  he  was,  for  it  is  only 
to-day  that  the  noble  Earl  has  asked  the 
question,  and  discovered  who  that  gentle- 
man is.  When  yesterday  I  asked  the  noble 
Earl  the  name,  he  told  me  that  he  did  not 
know  it,  and  yet  he  described  him  at  the 
same  time  as  a  gentleman  who  had  been 
engaged  in  the  Foreign  Office,  but  who 
was  no  longer  in  that  department.  I  can- 
not help  making  the  remark  that  the  way 
in  which  the  noble  Earl  has  brought  for- 
ward this  subject  has  not  been  that  which 
reflects  credit  on  your  Lordships'  House. 
If  this  gentleman  has  been  guilty  of  the 
scandalous  breach  of  trust  with  which  he 
is  charged,  he  ought  to  have  been  dismissed 
from  the  situation  which  he  held,  by  his 
superiors  in  that  department*  and  ought 
not  to  be  shielded  by  any  Member  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government.  Again  I  say  that 
the  manner  in  which  the  subject  has  been 
brought  forward,  aod  the  manner  in  which 
the  noble  Earl  has  closed  it,  has  done  little 
honour  to  your  Lordships'  House*  and  I 
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trust  it  will  be  ibe  last,  as  it  is  the  first 
time  I  have  witnessed  anything  of  the 
kind. 

THE  CIVIL  SERVICE— 
EXPLANATIOir-*  OPINION  OF  SIR  JA1IS8 

STEPHEN. 

Earl  GRANVILLE,  before  the  Order 
of  the  Day  was  read,  wished  to  refer  to  a 
personal  matter,  but  one  of  such  a  nature 
as  could  not  excite  discussion.  In  the 
course  of  some  few  observations  which  he 
had  made  last  night,  in  reply  to  the  obser- 
vations of  the  noble  Lord  on  the  cross- 
benches  (Lord  Monteagle),  with  reference 
to  the  civil  patronage,  he  referred,  in  order 
to  weaken  the  effect  of  so  great  an  autho- 
rity on  these  matters,  to  the  most  com- 
petent persons  in  this  country  who  had 
taken  a  different  view  of  the  matter. 
Among  these  he  mentioned  Sir  James 
Stephen,  formerly  the  Under  Secretary  of 
the  Colonial  Office.  He  had  that  morning 
received  a  letter  from  that  gentleman,  in 
which  he  said : — 

**  I  haye  never  written  a  word  on  the  subject. 
I  have  never  given  an  opinion  respecting  it.  I 
have  never  been  asked  for  such  an  opinion,  except 
in  an  informal  and  unofficial  note  from  a  personal 
friend  of  my  own,  which  I  have  omitted  and  de- 
clined to  answer.  Nor  do  I  intend  to  write  or  to 
say  what  I  think  of  the  plan,  unless  I  shall  be 
formally  and  officially  required  by  Iler  Majesty's 
Government  to  do  so." 

On  the  receipt  of  this  letter  he  called  on 
the  gentleman  who  had  given  his  authority 
to  use  the  name  of  Sir  James  Stephen, 
and  he  stated  that  he  had  reason  to  believe 
that  Sir  James  Stephen  was  in  favour  of 
this  measure ;  but,  on  reflection,  he  con- 
sidered that  he  was  not  authorised  to  give, 
as  he  had  done,  the  authority  of  his  name. 
In  these  circamstances  he  had  only  to  apo- 
logise to  Sir  James  Stephen  and  the  House 
for  the  unintentional  mistake  he  had  com- 
mitted. At  the  present  moment  it  ap- 
peared that  Sir  James  Stephen  could  not 
be  quoted  on  this  subject  as  either  for  or 
against  the  plan  of  the  Government. 

TESTAMENTARY  JURISDICTION  BILL. 

Order  of  the  Day  for  the  Second  Read- 
ing read. 

The  lord  CHANCELLOR,  in  moving 
the  second  reading  of  the  Testamentary 
Jurisdiction  Bill,  said,  that  about  three 
weeks  since,  on  the  occasion  of  introduc- 
ing the  Bill,  he  had  explained  so  fally 
the  nature  of  the  evils  which  required  to 
be  remedied^  the  attempts  which  had  beea 
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a  remeiJir,  And  the  recommendalions  of 
(he  laiit  and  previous  Commissions  ou 
the  subject,  and  hoir  far  lio  coincided 
with,  or  differed  from,  those  recommen- 
dations, tliat  ho  did  not  feel  w&rranted  in 
trespassing  on  their  Lordsliips'  lime  in  the 
present  stage  of  the  Bill.  Upon  that  oc- 
ctision  their  Lordships  appeared  to  receive 
the  statement  whiclj  he  made  iviLh  their 
general  approval,  and  permitted  the  Bill 
to  be  read  a  first  time.  The  measura  had 
not  been  unfarourably  received  by  the 
country  in  general ;  for,  although  he  could 
not  expect  that  in  the  present  excited  state 
of  the  country,  a  lurge  amount  of  atten- 
tion would  be  bestowed  upon  questions  of 
this  character,  still  there  were  many  per- 
sons whose  attentioD  would  necessarily  be 
directed  to  the  subject — namely,  those 
whose  iutereits  were,  or  were  supposed  lo 
be.  Affected  by  the  proposed  alleraliun.  tie 
might  venture  to  say,  that  had  tiie  Bill 
been  regarded  by  such  persons  as  not  en- 
titled to  A  favourable  reception  by  the  Le- 
gislature, there  could  be  no  doubt  that 
numerous  petitions  would  have  been  pre- 
sented against  it.  On  (ho  contrary,  ho 
was  not  aware  that,  with  the  exception  of 
ihoBo  presented  that  evening,  there  had 
been  a  ainijle  petition  presented  against 
the  Bill.  Let  their  Lordships  examine  the 
nature  of  these  petitions,  One  of  these 
petitions  had  Uten  presented  from  York. 
Now,  it  was  the  misfortune  of  all  tlioso 
who  attempted  to  effect  legal  reforms,  that 
they  felt  of  ncoessity  that  they  must  cause 
individual  leas  to  persons  who  had  profited 
^he  did  not  say  improperly — by  tlio  sys- 
tem which  was  proposed  to  be  altered  ; 
ftod  probably  there  was  no  place  iu  the 
kingdom  to  which  the  nllerations  proposed 
in  the  Bill  would  apply  more  stringently, 
and  with  a  more  injurious  effect  upon  the 
interest  of  a  particular  class  of  persons, 
than  at  York.  He  was  not,  therefore,  sur- 
prised that  a  petition  against  the  Bill 
should  have  emanated  from  that  city.  But 
what  did  the  petitioners  propose?  If  he 
ouderetood  the  petition  aright,  they  pro- 
posed that  their  Lordships  should  continue 
throughout  the  whole  country  the  system 
of  district  registrars  for  contentious  as 
well  as  non- contentious  busiiiess.  Now, 
who  would  be  the  individual  who  would 
veoture  to  propose  such  a  measure  as 
(e  their  Lordships  ?  To  cull  into  exist 
a  body  of  courts  which  would  not  possess 
an  adequately  learned  and  cflicient  bar  or 
banoh  to  dispose  of  contentious  business, 


nothing  but  difficulty  and  disappointment 
was  a  system  which  no  one  would 
ire  to  propose,  llis  nolilo  and  learned 
Friend  (Lord  Lyndhurst)  had  ouce,  be 
thought,  made  sucli  a  proposal,  but  it  was 
'ved  with  such  universal  disapproba- 
that  it  was  dropped.  A  second  peti- 
tion had  been  presented  by  a  noble  Lord 
from  various  leading  houses  of  business  in 
the  City  of  London,  He  was  not  aware 
what  particular  interest  they  had  in  the 
Bill ;  the  names  were  those  of  firms  of 
high  standing  and  of  great  weight  in  the 
commercial  world  as  entighteucd  and  intel- 
ligent individuals.  But  what  they  proposed 
was,  not  that  the  matter  should  remain  as 
before,  or  bo  distributed  in  district  oourts, 
an  entire  alteration  of  the  present 
system  by  the  constitution  of  a  now  court 
of  probate.  A  court  of  this  kind  was  re- 
nended  h;  the  Commissioners.  Ho 
did  not  know  whotiier  the  noble  Lord 
present  when  this  matter  was  dis- 
led : — it  was  then  thought  that  no 
e  inconvenient  mode  of  disposing  of 
matter  could  bo  adopted  than  lo 
constitute  a  new  court  which  would  bo 
pied  only  for  sixty  days  in  the  year, 
endeavour  lo  find  the  necessary  amount 
ork  for  it  by  thrusting  on  it  the  deci- 
of  other  matters  which  had  no  rela- 
to  the  subject-matter  of  its  jurisdic- 
The  argument  of  the  petitioners  was, 
by  taking  cases  of  this  sort  to  tlie 
Court  of  Chancery,  tho  suitors  would  be 
involved  in  the  unnecessary  and  proverbial 
delay  of  that  court.  Now  he  might  bo 
thought  a  very  silly  person,  but  he  be- 
lieved that  in  none  of  the  Superior  Oourts 
of  Weslminstcr  was  business  despatched 
so  much  rapidity  as  in  the  Court  of 
Chancery.  There  were,  of  course,  cases 
which  could  not  bo  disposed  of  with  so 
much  rapidity— such  as  cases  of  very  com- 
phcated  accounts  or  trusts,  which,  from 
their  nature,  were  to  endure  for  twenty  or 
thirty  years,  and  unless  they  continued  in 
the  Court  for  that  period,  the  Court  would 
neglect  ite  duty;  but  in  all  cases  where 
despatch  was  necessary,  there  was  no  court 
where  speedy  process  could  be  more  easily 
obtained  than  in  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
What  reason  was  there  to  auppose,  that  in 
testamentary  affairs  the  same  rapidity  of 
decision  would  not  bo  found  to  eiist  ?  The 
whole  body  of  practitioners  of  the  existing 
courts  would  come  lo  that  Court ;  the  prac- 
titioners would,  in  the  first  instance,  teach 
the  Court,  and  he  hoped  tho  Court  would  ii 
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turn  soon  tonch  tlic  prActUt oners,  a  better 
and  more  efficient  mode  of  procedure.  It 
seemed  to  him  that  the  objections  of  the 
petitioners  to  the  Court  of  Chancery  were 
founded  upon  the  erroneous  and  somewhat 
vulgar  notion  that  everything  was  slow  in 
the  Court  of  Chancery;  the  contrary  of 
this  was,  however,  nearer  the  truth.  An- 
other petition  had  been  presented  from  the 
College  of  Advocates,  who  founded  their 
objections  on  the  fact  that,  according  to 
the  present  constitution  of  their  body, 
questions  df  international  law  were,  nearly 
exclusively,  confined  to  them,  and  it  was 
said  that  if  this  Bill  deprived  them  of  one 
branch  of  their  profession,  it  would  make  it 
unprofitable — drive  them  away — and  then 
there  would  be  nobody  loft  devoted  to  the 
study  of  the  international  law.  Now,  it 
seemed  to  him  tho  oddest  thing  in  the 
world,  that  the  knowledge  of  international 
law  should  be  the  solitary  exception  to  all 
other  subjects  of  knowledge,  and  that  the 
demand  for  it  in  this  country  would  not 
produce  persons  who  would  devote  them- 
selves to  its  study,  and  make  themselves 
masters  of  it.  But  it  also  seemed  to  htm 
strange,  that  it  should  be  thought  neces- 
sary to  keep  up  a  number  of  courts  to  see 
whether  people  made  their  wills  properly, 
in  order  to  keep  up  a  school  for  the  study 
of  international  law.  It  might  with  equal 
propriety  be  argued  that  the  whole  subject 
of  marine  insurances,  which  certainly  bore 
a  greater  resemblance  to  questions  of  in- 
ternational law  than  those  which  affected 
testamentary  matters,  should  be  exclusively 
confined  to  these  courts.  The  last  peti- 
tion proceeded  from  the  registrars  and  proc- 
tors, and  the  petitioners  complained  that 
the  Bill  would  affect  their  interests.  In 
all  reforms  there  were  necessarily  some 
persons  whose  interests  would  be  affected, 
and  it  was  difficult  to  speak  of  giving  com- 
pensation to  persons  whose  claim  for  it 
arose  only  in  consequence  of  your  placing 
matters  upon  a  better  footing  for  the  in- 
terests of  the  country  at  large,  and  by  so 
doing  diminishing  the  call  for  their  ser- 
vices. He  believed  that  the  best  mode  to 
adopt  in  this  case  would  be  to  allow  the 
body  of  proctors  and  registrars  to  be  gra- 
dually absorbed  in  the  other  branches  of 
the  profession ;  and  by  a  provision  in  the 
Bill  such  persons  would  be  permitted  to 
enter  into  partnership  with  solicitors  and 
otherst  where  their  peculiar  knowledge 
could  not  fail  to  meet  with  success.  These 
were  the  only  objections  which  bad  been 
urged  agaioBt  the  Bill,  and  he  ventured  to 
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hope  that  their  Lordships  would  have  no 
hesitation  in  giving  it  a  second  reading. 
He  proposed,  if  the  Bill  were  read  a  second 
time,  to  refer  it  to  a  Select  Committee,  in 
order  that  its  details  might  be  fully  and 
fairly  considered.  The  Bill  had  necessarily 
been  framed  in  a  hurry,  and  there  were,  no 
doubt,  many  points  upon  which  it  would 
be  desirable  that  the  careful  opinion  of  a 
Select  Committee  should  be  taken.  The 
Bill  came  before  the  House  backed  by  the 
almost  unanimous  recommendation  of  the 
Commissioners,  and  he  hoped  their  Lord- 
ships would  give  it  their  sanction.  Tho 
noble  and  learned  Lord  concluded  by  mov- 
ing that  the  Bill  be  now  read  2\ 

Lord  BROUGHAM  said,  his  noble  and 
learned  Friend  had  correctly  stated  that 
the  Bill  which  he  (Lord  Brougham)  intro- 
duced more  than  twenty  years  ago  contem- 
plated the  abolition  of  the  local  jurisdiction 
and  the  transfer  of  the  testamentary  juris- 
diction, not  to  the  Court  of  Chancery,  but 
to  another  court,  namely,  a  court  of  pro- 
bate. Ho  stated  on  that  occasion  that 
his  reason  for  objecting  to  the  transfer 
being  made  to  the  Court  of  Chancery  was 
that  it  would  be  a  transfer  from  a  bad  to  a 
much  worse  judicature,  and  would  there- 
fore meet  with  almost  universal  condemna- 
tion. But,  happily,  the  Court  of  Chancery 
was  not  now  what  it  was  in  those  days. 
Their  Lordships  were  aware  that  very 
great  improvements  had  \aken  place  in 
that  court  by  means  of  measures  sanc- 
tioned by  tho  Legislature,  altering  its  con- 
stitution in  some  of  the  most  material  re- 
spects, increasing  the  judicial  force  of  the 
court,  and  by  the  labours  of  his  noble  and 
learned  Friends  (the  Lord  Chancellor  and 
Lord  St.  Leonards),  and  especially  of  the 
latter,  by  tho  orders  which  they  had  bo 
wisely  and  judiciously  framed  to  improve 
the  practico  of  the  Court.  He  must,  how- 
ever, state  that  there  was  an  argument  in 
favour  of  a  separate  court  of  probate  which 
appeared  to  have  escaped  his  noble  and 
learned  Friend  (the  Lord  Chancellor).  Ho 
did  not  see  how  the  Court  of  Chancery 
could  afford  sufficient  time  to  the  effectual 
performance  of  the  additional  amount  of 
labour  this  Bill  would  cast  upon  it.  Ho 
must  remind  his  noble  and  learned  Friend 
that  he  ought  to  take  into  account  not  only 
the  days  occupied  in  court  in  hearing  testa- 
mentary causes,  but  the  days  occupied  out 
of  court  by  the  Judge  in  disposing  of 
causes  which  he  had  heard  in  court.  As 
to  the  amount  of  time  which  would  be  re- 
quired for  the  performance  of  business  of 


i&ir  jonn  nicnoi,  one  ot  ine  moat  le&mea 
and  bIbo  most  industriouB  Judges  ihttt  ever 
adorned  the  beooh,  nsBerted  that,  on  an 
average,  beside  the  sixty  days  which  he 
■at  in  court  to  hear  causes,  the  reading 
the  papers  especially,  and  the  considermg 
the  arguments  in  tliose  causes,  occupied 
on  an  average  three  days  mora  for  every 
day  in  court,  making  the  total  amouat 
of  time  consumed  in  disposing  of  the  tes- 
tamentary causes,  not  sixty  days,  bi 
240  days ;  and  if  the  learned  Judge, 
before  whom  those  causes  were  to  come, 
after  the  transfer,  gave  the  same  degree  of 
attention  to  them,  and  occupied  the  same 
time  in  their  dbposal,  the  consequence 
would  be,  be  was  going  to  say,  a  bank- 
ruptcy of  the  court  to  which  the  transfer 
was  given,  for  240  days  amounted  very 
nearly  to  the  whole  of  the  judicial  year. 
At  all  events  very  great  pressure  would 
exist  in  the  court  after  the  transfer  ;  and 
the  question  was,  how  that  pressure  was 
to  be  got  rid  of?  It  might  be  done  in  this 
way:  Sir  John  Nichol's  calculation  was 
founded  on  the  nature  of  the  proceedings 
ia  those  courts,  and  more  especially  on  ^he 
ioimense  mass  of  papers  which  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  read.  Ue  (Lord  Brougham) 
hoped  the  proposed  transfer  would  be  ac- 
companied by  a  material  substitution  of 
oral  for  written  evidence  in  the  court  to 
which  the  transfer  was  mode.  He  confessed, 
too,  that  he  really  felt,  as  an  old  friend  of 
the  profession  and  of  the  courts  in  question, 
and  of  the  individual  practitioners  in  those 
courts — many  of  whom  he  had  long  known 
and  highly  esteemed  and  admii-ed  for  their 
talents  and  learning,  and  for  their  great 
integrity  as  professional  men — no  little  vex- 
ation and  sorrow  at  the  blow  which  this 
great  change  in  our  judicial  system  must 
inflict  on  those  most  respectable  persons. 
It  was  impossible  not  to  see  that  by  this 
measure  they  were  striking  at  the  very 
roots  of  the  professional  fortunes  of  all 
those  men.  They  hod  purchased  their 
present  position,  eminent  in  point  of  prac- 
tice and  of  worldly  wealth,  not  only  by  a 
great  outlay  of  money,  but  by  that  which 
was  still  more  precious  to  labooring  men, 
by  long  years  of  industry  devoted  to  the 
parsnits  of  their  profession  ;  and  now  came ) 
this  measure  rntblessly  to  attack  and  cut  | 
off  the  very  sources  of  their  prosperity,  | 
and  in  many  cases  the  very  means  of  their  | 
livelihood.  He  greatly  doubted  that  the 
remedy  proposed  by  bis  noble  and  learned 
Friend  would  be  found  effectual  for  their 
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ot  only  nait-monopolj'  winch  was  to  be  con- 
tinued to  them,  nor  their  power  of  becoming 
partners  in  solicitors'  firms,  would  be  at  all 
efTectual  to  meet  the  evil  which  the  Legis- 
lature was  about  to  inflict  on  those  two 
bodies  of  men — the  advocates  and  proc- 
tors of  (be  ecclesiastical  courts.  On  the 
other  hand,  ho  saw  great  difficulties  in  pro- 
viding another  rem^y,  and  in  giving  com- 
pensation in  a  case  of  that  kind,  because 
it  was  introducing  a  new  pi^nciple  which 
might  hereafter  become  liable  to  abuse. 
Nevertheless,  when  he  considered  the  in- 
finite importance  of  providing  a  bridge 
of  gold  for  a  retreating  evil,  he  hoped 
and  trusted  that  every  effort  would  be 
made  to  lessen  and  to  lighten  the  blow 
which  this  great  change  in  the  law  and  our 
judicial  system  was  about  to  inflict  on 
those  bodies  of  men.  It  was  the  highest 
interest  of  the  community  to  give  compen- 
sation where  changes  in  the  law  and  in  our 
judicial  system  inflicted  loss  on  bodies  of 
men ;  and  the  worst  economy — he  would 
not  call  it  the  greatest  want  of  economy, 
but  he  would  say  the  greatest  extravagance 
— was  committed  by  the  country  when  it 
grudged  that  compensation  ;  because  such 
a  course  tended  to  prevent  reform  and  to 
perpetuate  abuse.  There  was  no  doubt 
whatever  that  this  measure  would  prove  the 
origin  of  other  cbonges  in  the  law  ;  nod, 
ing  these,  he  hoped  a  place  of  deposit 
iriils  and  other  instruments  would  be  es- 
tablished— he  meant  a  place  where  parties 
might  deposit  conveyances  and  wills  merely 
for  safe  custody ;  for  at  present  we  were 
'' '  position,  that  no  man  could  he  cer- 
tain, in  very  many  instances,  that  his  trill 
would  be  effectual,  because  he  had  left  U 
the  bands  of  those  who  were  interested 
his  property  on  his  decease,  or  with 
persons  who  had  no  interest  to  keep  them 
safe  and  produce  them  when  necessary, 
and  who  might  very  probably  have  induce- 
ments to  allow  them  to  become  lost.  He 
would,  therefore,  suggest  the  absolute  ne- 
cessity of  providing  a  place  for  the  safe 
custody  of  documents  of  that  important 
nature.  Ue  spoke  in  the  presence  of  some 
noble  Lords  who  now  possessed  a  very 
large  part  of  their  incomes  in  consequence 
of  the  testamentary  documents  which  de- 
vised or  bequeathed  those  incomes  being 
saved  from  destruction  by  the  merest  acci- 
dent. He  knew  an  estate  of  upwards  of 
30,0001,  a  year  that  was  possessed  by  the 
devisee,  to.  the  exclusion,  of  the  heir-at- 
law,  both  Members  of  their  Lordships' 
2  C 
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Qouee — ^and  by  the  merest  chance  that 
could  be  imagined  ;  the  instrument  which 
disinherited  the  one  of  his  noble  Friends 
and  put  the  other  in  possession,  was  sayed 
from  destruction  by  an  accident.     There 
had   been   a   fire  in   the    honse,   and   it 
chanced  that  an  old  desk,  containing  the 
will  in  question,  had  been,  in  a  journey, 
put    into    an    old    post-chaise,    standing 
in  an  adjacent  yard,  and  which  was  after- 
wards on  the  point  of  being  broken  up  for 
firewood,  when  the  will  was  found,  which, 
as  he  had  said,  disinherited  one  of  his  noble 
Friends,  and  gave  the  property  to  the  other. 
Again,  in  another  case  anecting  a  Member 
of  their  Lordships'  House,  a  will  was  set 
up  in  an  appeal,  which  came  on  for  hearing 
in  the  Judicial  Committee,  where  he  (Lord 
Brougham)  had  sat  upon  the  cause,  that 
cause  involving  property  to  the  amount 
of  no  less  than  IGO.OOO^. ;  and  by  what 
accident  did  it  appear  that  the  will  was 
saved  from  destruction,  and  the  160,0002. 
distributed  according  to  the  wishes  of  the 
testator  ?     It  was  supposed  that  the  de- 
ceased had  executed  a  will,  for  a  groom 
boy  had  a  recollection  of  being  a  witness 
to   such  a  document ;    but  for  a  length 
of  time  it  could  not  be  found.     One  day, 
however,  a  paper  dropped  from  below  the 
mattress  of  a  bed  in  the  house  occupied 
by  the   deceased,   and  fell  on  the  floor, 
when  the  housemaid,  who  was  making  the 
bed,  picked  it  up,  and  thrust  it  into  the 
fire-grate.   There  it  was  afterwards  found ; 
and  the  paper  turned  out  to  be  the  will  of 
the  testator.     But  its  preservation  depend- 
ed solely  on  the  accident  of  its  being  sum- 
mer, and  not  winter,  when  it  was  found  by 
the  housemaid,  for  there  being  no  fire  in 
the  grate  when  she  thrust  it  there,  it  re- 
mained quite  safe  until  it  was  discovered 
and  brought  to   light  by   another  mere 
chance.     The  will  was  found  in  the  bars 
of  the  grate ;  and  by  that  accident  that 
sum  of  160,0002.  was  distributed  according 
to  the  wishes  of  the  testator.     He  could 
mention  other  similar  instances,  but  those 
two  were  quite  sufficient  to  show  the  abso- 
lute necessity  of  having  a  place  in  which 
wills  and  other  kindred  instruments  might 
be  deposited  for  safe  custody.     The  con- 
sequence   attendant    upon   this  measure, 
which  could  not  be  too  deeply  deplored, 
he  had  adverted  to,  the  loss  and  injury  it 
would  inevitably  entail  upon  proctors  and 
advocates — a  class  of  men  in  every  way  de- 
serving of  favourable  consideration.     He 
hoped  that  their  Lordships  would  not  hesi- 
tate to  consider  what  might  be  a  fair  and 
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honourable  compensation  to  them  f  and, 
in  the  consideration  of  the  same,  he  had 
every  reason  to  believe  that  their  Lordships 
would  not  allow  these  gentlemen  to  suffer 
an  injustice  out  of  any  regard  for  what  might 
be  considered,  but  which  never  proved  to 
be,  an  economy  in  such  matters.     There 
was  another  branch  of  the  subject  on  which 
discussion  might  arise.    It  might  naturally 
be  thought  that  when  this  Bill  had  re- 
ceived full  consideration    by  the   Select 
Committee,  and  when  it  had  been  reduced 
to  the  most  perfect  state,  their  Lordships 
ought  to  apply  to  the  learned  Judges  of 
the  ecclesiastical  court  for  their  opinions, 
first  (following  the  precedent  of  his  noble 
and  learned  Friend  with  respect  to  the 
criminal  digest)  upon  the  principle  of  the 
measure,  and  next  upon  its  details.     If 
such  a  course  was  taken,  he  could  an- 
swer for  the  learned  Judges  of  the  ecdesi* 
astical  courts-^whether  the  Arches  Court, 
the  Consistorial  Court,  or  the  Admiralty 
Court-— though  the  Admiralty  jurisdiction 
was  not  now  in  question— *that  they  would 
bestow  the  greatest  pains  on  the  examina- 
tion of  the  Bill,  going  through  every  pro* 
vision  calmly,  and  cautiously,  and  respect- 
fully to  their  Lordships  as  well  as  to  the 
subject,  forming  their  opinion  of  the  mea- 
sure, both  as  to  its  principle  and  its  details; 
above  all,  they  would  carefully  avoid  giving 
any  rash  opinion  against  the  principle,  or 
any  portion  of  those  details ;  but  most  of 
all   would  they  refrain  from   giving  any 
opinion  condemnatory  of  any  one  of  its 
provisions,  without  looking  at  other  corre- 
lative provisions  which  might,  three  linea 
before,  be  staring  them  in  the  face,  as  part 
and  parcel  of  the  measuro.     They  would 
never  judge  without  full  and  fair  examina- 
tion.    Rash  and  sweeping  criticism  they 
would  eschew  like  the  pest.     He  might 
answer  for  those  learned,  cautious,  and 
prudent  Judges — those  calm  inquirers  into 
the  matters  to  them  referred— that  they 
would  not  suffer  themselves  to  be  misled 
by  any  precedent  into  such  an  unbecoming 
course  as  that. 

The  Bishop  of  ST.  ASAPH  said,  he 
hoped  the  question  of  expense  would  be 
seriously  taken  into  consideration,  because 
he  thought  some  of  the  provisions  of  tho 
Bill  would  inflict  injustice  and  hardship  on 
poor  people,  who  were  interested  in  wills 
which  bequeathed  small  sums,  or  propeHy 
of  inconsiderable  value,  and  which  conse- 
quently could  bear  but  very  small  law  ex- 
penses. He  found  on  inqutrv  that  in  the 
year  1852  there  were  264  willi  prored  ia 
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hifl  diocese,  Tery  nearlj  one-half  of  whioh 
were,  each  of  them,  for  sums  under  1002.; 
and  there  were  nineteen  wills  for  sums  nn* 
der  202.  The  necessity  of  proviog  wills  of 
the  latter  class,  or  taking  out  letters  of  ad- 
ministration, arose  from  the  practice  of 
hnmble  people  depositing  money  in  the 
savings  banks.  By  this  Bill,  non>conten- 
tious  testamentary  cases  in  his  diocese 
would  have  to  be  taken  to  two  places, 
Chester  and  Shrewsbury  ;  so  that  a  poor 
man  might  have,  in  some  instances,  to 
traTol  a  distance  of  fifty  or  sixty  miles  to 
prove  a  will  which  disposed  of  property  to 
the  value  only  of  201, ;  whereas  at  present 
there  were  six  places  in  his  diocese  at 
which  any  poor  man  might  prove  a  will 
twice  in  the  year.  Unless,  therefore,  the 
executive  arrangements  were  made  such 
that  people  of  that  character  might  be 
enabled  to  prove  their  wills  almost  at  their 
own  doors,  he  should  feel  it  is  duty  to 
oppose  the  Bill  at  a  future  stage. 

Thb  Earl  of  HARROWBY  thought  it 
very  important  that  there  should  be  a  sepa- 
rate court  and  a  separate  bar  for  the  ad- 
judication of  these  matters ;  and  said,  that 
if  this  were  admitted,  very  much  of  the 
difficulty  whioh  had  been  experienced  with 
respect  to  compensation  for  the  learned 
and  intelligent  gentlemen  who  had  been 
referred  to  would  be  removed.  Surely  there 
was  some  virtue  in  the  status  quo,  and 
he  did  not  think  that  it  would  be  desirable 
to  destroy  a  whole  and  important  portion 
of  the  civil  bar.  He  could  not  think  that 
it  would  be  for  the  advantage  of  the  testa- 
mentary business  of  the  country  that  it 
should  be  transacted  partially  in  one  court 
and  partially  in  another,  in  such  a  way  as 
that  it  would  be  difficult  to  secure  uni- 
formity of  practice ;  but  he  saw  great  ad« 
vantage  in  giving  all  this  business  to  one 
tribunal  where  it  would  be  sure  to  receive 
immediate  attention. 

Lord  FEYERSHAM  said,  there  was  a 
party  whose  feelings  ought  not  to  be  over- 
looked in  this  matter,  and  that  party  was 
the  people  of  England.  He  believed  that  if 
the  noble  and  learned  Lord  on  the  wool- 
sack would  give  the  people  time  to  make 
known  their  opinions  upon  the  measure, 
he  would  find  that  their  Lordships'  table 
would  be  covered  with  petitions  from  all 
parts  of  the  country  against  it.  He  felt 
persuaded  that  the  public  generally  did  not 
wish  that  their  wills  should  all  be  trans- 
mitted to  this  metropolis,  and  that  the 
whole  of  our  testamentary  jurisdiction 
•hoidd  ^   aaade   over  to  the  Oourt  of 


Chancery.  He  believed  that  public  opi- 
nion  was  already  against  increasing  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  and 
that,  while  the  people  at  large  were  dis- 
posed to  pay  every  proper  respect  to  the 
Court,  and  to  the  noble  and  learned  Lord 
wha  at  present  presided  over  it,  they  con- 
sidered that  its  jurisdiction  ought  to  be 
curtailed  rather  than  extended  and  en- 
larged. He  thought  it  desirable  to  offer 
these  few  observation  to  the  consideration 
of  the  House,  and  having  done  so  he 
should  not  trespass  at  greater  length  upon 
its  attention. 

Lord  ST.  LEONARDS  said,  that  he 
had  already  expressed  an  opinion  in  favour 
of  the  transfer  of  the  testamentary  juris- 
diction to  the  Court  of  Chancery ;  but  be 
was  very  much  inclined  to  think  that  it 
would  be  very  desirable  that  it  should  bo 
so  transferred  as  thnt  it  could  be  kept 
together  in  one  court,  instead  of  allowing 
each  Judge  in  Chancery  to  take  a  portion 
of  it  just  as  it  might  happen  ;  at  all  events, 
for  some  time  to  come.  It  would  be  very 
easy,  constituted  as  the  Court  of  Chancery 
at  present  was,  to  make  such  an  arrange- 
ment without  the  appointment  of  a  new 
judicial  functionary.  In  point  of  fact,  the 
Lords  Justices  of  Appeal  did  not  appear 
likely,  for  some  time  to  come,  to  have  a 
great  pressure  of  business.  The  number 
of  appeals  at  present  was  very  small,  and 
there  was  no  reason  to  suppose  that  there 
was  likely  to  be  any  increase  in  this  class 
of  business.  The  great  pressure  which 
had  hitherto  existed  upon  the  Court  of 
Chancery  had  been  occasioned  by  business 
of  a  temporary  nature.  The  Winding-up 
Acts,  for  instance,  and  railway  cases  had 
occasioned  a  very  great  resort  to  the  Court 
of  Chancery;  but  the  winding-up  cases 
must  necessarily  soon  come  to  an  end,  and 
the  railway  cases  must  diminish  as  the  law 
on  the  subject  became  better  understood  ; 
and  he  believed  it  would  be  found  that  the 
Court,  as  now  constituted,  had  more  judi- 
cial power  than  was  necessary  for  the 
transaction  of  its  ordinary  business.  The 
noble  and  learned  Lord  (the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor) had  estimated  the  time  occupied  by 
the  contentions  business  of  probate  in  cases 
which  would  come  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Court  of  Chancery  at  sixty  days; 
and  his  noble  and  learned  Friend  (Lord 
Brougham),  in  allusion  to  a  distinguished 
Judge,  had  stated  that  he  occupied  three 
days  in  considering  cases  out  of  court  for 
every  day  that  ho  was  occupied  in  court. 
He  (Lord  St.  Leonard's)  could  only  say 
2  C  2 
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that  every  other  Judge  with  whom  he  was 
acquainted  never  had,  whatever  might  have 
been  the  pressure  of  business,  a  single  day 
afforded  him^in  addition  to  the  days  of  sit* 
ting,  but  had  to  eke  out  the  time  as  best 
he  could  from  the  hours  of  the  night  for 
the  consideration  of  cases  out  of  court. 
His  noble  and  learned  Friend  had  likewise 
stated,  that  that  excellent  person,  instead 
of  hearing  the  evidence  in  court,  took  it 
home  and  read  it  there.  He  thought  that 
there  must  be  a  mistake  in  that  statement, 
because  anything  more  repugnant  to  jus- 
tice, or  that  could  prove  more  fatal  to  the 
suitor,  he  had  never  heard.  It  was  most 
essential  that  the  evidence  should  be  heard 
in  open  court  and  before  the  full  bar ;  and 
those  persons  very  much  misunderstood 
the  objects  and  duties  of  a  bar  who  fancied 
that  they  had  no  weight  and  use  beyond 
the  addresses  which  they  delivered  to  the 
court.  Consisting,  as  the  bar  did,  of  the 
most  able  men  who  had  not  been  called  to 
the  bench,  their  presence  and  opinions  must 
always  bo  most  valuable  in  correcting  any 
errors  into  which  the  Judge  might  be  apt 
to  fall.  He  repeated,  then,  that  he  saw 
no  reason  to  doubt  that,  by  proper  arrange- 
ments, the  whole  business  of  the  Court  of 
Probate  might  be  transacted  in  the  Court 
of  Chancery.  Their  Lordships  had  taken 
every  possible  means  to  insure  despatch  in 
the  Court  of  Chancery ;  they  had  given  it 
full  judicial  powers,  and  if  there  still  con- 
tinued to  be  delay,  they  ought  to  take 
steps  to  remedy  it  immediately ;  he  con- 
tended, therefore,  that  there  was  no  court 
in  which  business  of  such  importance  could 
be  conducted  with  greater  speed  than  in 
the  Court  of  Chancery;  that  was,  as  far 
as  was  consistent  with  doing  justice  be- 
tween the  parties.  He  had,  indeed,  seen 
with  regret  some  letters  in  the  journal 
which  he  was  in  the  habit  of  reading  in 
the  morning,  in  which  complaints  were 
made  of  cases  which  had  lasted  twenty  or 
thirty  years.  He  staked  his  existence  upon 
this — that,  if  they  were  of  that  duration, 
they  were  cases  in  which  it  was  desired 
that  the  funds  should  be  left  in  the  Court 
either  for  the  benefit  of  children  until  they 
came  of  age,  or  for  the  benefit  of  persons 
upon  the  demise  of  some  life  interest  not 
yet  determined.  In  such  cases  it  might 
be  the  very  object  of  the  suit  to  bring 
those  funds  into  the  Court,  and  it  was 
clear,  if  that  were  so,  that  the  object  of 
the  suit  would  not  be  accomplished  unless 
the  funds  remained  there.  It  was  out  of 
the  question,  then,  to  mention  these  cases 
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as  a  reproach  to  the  practice  of  the  Court 
of  Chancery.  But  if  any  man  had  a  suit 
in  the  Court  of  Chancery  which  should  be 
wound  up,  but  which  was  not,  he  begged 
to  tell  him  from  that  place,  that  it  was  his 
own  fault  or  that  of  his  solicitors,  if  it  re* 
mained  another  week  undisposed  of.  The 
Court  had  never  had  the  power  to  make 
people  active  in  the  prosecution  of  their 
suits  until  the  Act  which  he  conducted 
through  their  Lordships'  House ;  but  now, 
if  a  case  of  this  kind,  where  delay  arose 
from  the  dilatoriness  of  the  parties,  was 
brought  before  the  Court,  the  Court  had 
power  to  compel  the  parties  to  proceed, 
and  not  to  permit  their  suit  to  continue  to 
encumbec  the  files  of  the  Court.  People 
often  chose  to  let  their  causes  lie  over 
from  unwillingness  to  bring  them  to  judg- 
ment ;  and  the  consequence  was,  that  when 
he  was  in  Ireland,  and  was  determined 
that  there  should  be  no  old  causes,  there 
was  the  greatest  difficulty  in  getting  them 
to  move  in  theirs ;  there  were  many  of 
them  that  had  remained  in  the  Court  for 
thirty  or  forty  years,  and  the  parties 
wanted  them  to  be  allowed  to  slumber  on. 
Nor  was  this  indisposition  to  bring  causes 
to  judgment  confined  to  those  before  the 
Court  of  Chancery.  An  instance  occurred 
only  the  other  day,  in  which  an  appeal  had 
been  for  a  long  time  before  their  Lordships* 
House,  without  either  of  the  parties  pro- 
ceeding in  it ;  and  when  they  were  called 
upon  and  compelled  to  proceed,  the  result 
was,  that  an  arrangement  was  made  by 
which  the  appeal  was  withdrawn.  He 
should  not  at  the  present  stage  enter  into 
the  details  of  the  measure.  As  at  present 
advised,  he  was  in  favour  of  the  trans- 
ference of  the  testamentary  jurisdiction  to 
the  Court  of  Chancery ;  but  his  ultimate 
support  of  this  Bill  must  in  a  great  mea- 
sure depend  upon  the  shape  which  it  took 
in  the  Select  Committee  to  which  it  was 
to  be  referred.  To  one  part  of  it  he  cer- 
tainly did  entertain  a  strong  objection — 
that  which  would  render  lauded  estates 
subject  to  probate — because  he  thought 
that  its  effect  would  be  to  force  on  eonten- 
tious  suits  with  reference  to  devises  of 
lands,  which  would  not  otherwise  arise. 
He  could  not  sit  down  without  expressing 
his  regret  at  the  breaking  in  upon  the 
practice  of  a  number  of  learned  persons 
who  had  devoted  their  lives  to  the  practice 
of  this  particular  branch  of  the  profession. 
At  the  same  time  he  was  bound  to  say 
that  he  did  not  see  his  way  to  give  them 
any  compensation.    It  seemed  perfectly 


risters  for  any  loss  of  practice  consegueiit 
upon  ft  clmago  of  judiealure.  If,  how. 
ever,  tbej  confined  the  oiercise  of  the 
jurisdiction  transferred  to  the  Court  of 
ChftDcery  to  one  court,  they  might  give 
ciTilians  tt  pre-audience  in  cases  referring 
to  iQstnmeutfirj  iiiattei-B. 

Loan  WYNFORD  anid,  he  would  hnvo 
preferred  the  erection  of  a  peculiar  court 
fur  the  exercise  of  the  testamentary  juris- 
diotioD,  to  tranaferriog  the  business  to  the 
Court  of  Chancery.  He  feared  that  the 
result  of  the  otnitemplated  change  would 
be  to  destroy  the  oifilido  branch  of  the  bar. 
In  this  opinion  be  had  the  support  of  Dr. 
Lusbington,  who,  in  his  Qvidcnce  before  the 
Commissioners,  said  that  he  feared  the  in- 
evitable conseqaence  of  the  transfer  of  the 
testamentary  jurisdietion  to  the  Court  of 
Chano^ry  would  be  the  extinction  of  that 
branch  of  the  bar.  Ha  seemed  to  think 
that  if  the  retuuneratiTe  branch  of  busi- 
ness was  withdrawn  from  the  ecclesiastical 
courts,  there  would  be  no  great  reward  for 
superior  talents  in  tlie  pursuit  of  the  study 
of  the  civil  and  international  law;  and  that, 
therefore,  the  civilians  would  not  in  future 
be  BO  distiaguished  for  learning  and  ability 
as  they  had  been.  No.w  be  could  not  but 
think  that  this  would  lead  to  great  public 
inconvenience,  when  tbey  considered  how 
often  questions  of  the  utmost  importance 
with  respect  to  international  law  arose,  not 
only  in  war,  bnt  also  in  peace ;  and  that 
the  Foreign  Office  then  required  the  ad- 
vice of  persons  of  the  greatest  experience 
and  knowledge. 

The  Gaul  of  DONOUQHMORE  said, 
be  shonld  not  have  presumed  to  say  a 
word  upoa  a  sobjeot  so  purely  legal,  hod 
it  not  been  evident  that  thia  Bill  would  in- 
flict great  injustice  on  two  most  deserving 
classes  of  men,  namely,  the  advocates  and 
the  proctors ;  and  he  could  not  understand 
why  thin  should  not  hi;  a  lit  ciii;  fui  lvu\- 
pensatton.  ilo  toulJ  sui:  tju  dil)(L'i'uii<.-L'  Irn- 
tneen  this  case  and  others  in  which  com- 
pensation bad  been  given.  lie  offered  no 
opinion  with  regai-d  to  the  general  scope 
of  the  inenauro  ;  but,  if  tliis  change  was  to 
be  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
a  great  public  advantage,  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord  who  proposed  it  was  bound  to 
see  that  he  did  not  inflict  a  private  wrong 
by  means  of  it.  Both  the  advocates  and 
the  proctors  had,  by  grc.it  industry  and 
expense,  qualified  themselves  for  the  pei 
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pensatiun,  if  their  prospects  in  lifo  were  de- 
stroyed by  ft  legislative  enactment.  The 
Judges  and  tlie  salaried  officers  of  these 
courts  were  treated  in  a  very  different 
manner,  for  the  Bill  contained  clauses  most 
carefully  providing  corapensation  for  them. 
He  would  allude  to  one  of  those  gentlemen, 
upon  whom  he  looked  with  great  respect, 
hot  who  had  been  made  the  subject  of 
strictures  in  the  public  press — he  meant 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Moore.  That  gentleman 
held  an  office,  the  duties  of  which  were 
performed  by  deputy,  and  the  emoluments 
of  which  were  enormous ;  but  his  interests 
had  been  carefully  guarded.  Ho  was  a 
drone  in  the  hive,  and  held  a  lucrative 
office  by  the  favour  of  a  bygone  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  ;  but  he  was  pro- 
tected, while  the  men,  who  by  great  la- 
bour and  reading  bad  qualified  themselves 
to  become  advocates,  had  the  sources  from 
which  they  derived  their  income  abolished, 
and  were  utterly  uncared  for.  Ho  admit- 
ted the  difficulties  of  the  subject;  hut  he 
hoped  the  House  would  not  sanction  such 
an  injustice  towards  a  body  of  deserving 
men,  white  another  class  of  mere  sine- 
curists,  wlie  wore  certainly  not  entitled  to 
favourable  consideration,  were  provided  fur 
moat  carefully.  Another  objection  he  felt 
to  the  Bill  was,  that  it  would  bestow  in- 
creased patronage  upon  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, and,  although  he  had  no  doubt  that 
noble  and  learned  Lord  and  his  successors 
would  distribute  it  with  the  greatest  regard 
to  the  public  service,  still  he  thought  there 
was  some  justice  in  the  complaints  which 
had  been  made  with  regard  to  the  amount 
of  patronage  already  placed  in  the  Lord 
Chancellor  s  hands.  He  therefore  asked 
tbeir  Lordahips  to  pause  before  adding  to 
that  patronage,  which  many  of  the  public 
considered  as  already  too  great. 

Lord  BROUQHAM  remarked  that  tho 
]-,alniimgi!  of  tlie  Lord  Chancellor  had  of 
htlo  bi.'en  luuuh  iliuiiiiinhed  by  llie  abulilioii 
of  (he  Musters  in  Chancery  and  other  mea- 

TuB  LORD  CHANCELLOR  said,  that 
with  regard  to  one  point  which  hod  been 
insisted  upon  by  tho  noble  Earl  who  had 
just  spoken,  and  also  by  another  noble 
Lord — noniely,  tho  injustice  which  it  was 
said  that  this  Bill  would  inflict  upon  the 
practitioners  in  the  ecclesiastical  courts — 
he  quite  agreed  with  them,  that  if  the 
Bill  would  cause  the  commission  of  an  in- 
justice, it  should  not  pass.  We  should  not, 
ia  Older  to  attain  any  advantage,  do  that 
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whicli  was  unjust.     But  in  all  these  cases 
the  question  was,  whether  what  was  pro* 
posed  was  or  was  not  unjust.     Now,  in  the 
case  of  persons  holding   offices,  it  would 
clearly  be  unjust  to  deprive  them  by  Act 
of  Parliament  of  something  to  which  they 
were  by  law  entitled.     With  regard  to  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Moore,    he  quite    sympathised 
with  the  remarks  which  had  been  made ; 
he  should  be  very  glad  if  something,  which 
it  would  be  unjust  to  take  from  him,  could 
be  given  to  the  proctors.     But  that  was 
not  the  case.     He  had  a  right  to  his  emo< 
luments,  and  the  State  had  no  more  right 
to  take  from  him  that  which  it  bad  gua- 
ranteed to  him  than  it  would  have  to  take 
his  noble  Friend *b  estate.     It  might  be 
very  convenient  to  have  that  for  distribu- 
tion amongst  other  persons,  but  it  would 
be  unjust.     The  only  other  matter  to  which 
he  would  allude  was  with  respect  to  the 
observations  that  had  been  made  as  to  the 
increased  patronage   given  to  the   Lord 
Chancellor.     Now  he  could  conscientiously 
state  that  nothing  would  give  him  so  much 
pleasure  as  not  to  have  that  patronage. 
But  he  thought  that  the  Lord  Chancellor 
was  the  person  who,  if  made  responsible 
for  it,  was  most  likely  to  select  the  fittest 
persons  to  fill  situations  connected  with  the 
law.     The  fact  was,  the  appointments  to 
those  high  places  for  which  the  Lord  Chan- 
cell  or  was  responsible  were  anything  but 
patronage  in  the   ordinary  sense  of  the 
word.     The  head  of  a  department  might 
very  well   oblige  a  friend  by  giving  his 
son  a  clerkship  worth  1002.  a  year;  but 
the  Lord  Chancellor  would  be  scouted,  and 
would  lose  his  character,  if  he  did  not 
appoint  to  a  judgeship,  or  an  office  of  like 
importance,  those  whom  the  public  voice 
would  ^x  upon  as  fit  to  discharge  its  du- 
ties.    These  remarks  would  fully  apply  to 
the  appointments  which  would  be  placed 
in  his  hands  by  this  Bill.    The  civil  patron- 
age of  the  Lord  Chancellor  had,  in  fact, 
been  reduced  almost  to  nothing.     All  the 
patronage  he  had  had  since  he  filled  the 
office  had  been  occasionally  to  select  the 
best  persons  for  important  places.      But 
that  which  used  to  be  considered  the  real 
patronage  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  had  been 
of   late  years  almost  entirely  abolished. 
^i8    noble    and    learned    Friend    (Lord 
Brougham),  for  instance,  abolished  seventy 
Commissioners  of  Bankrupt.      Now,   as 
hardly  any  gentleman  who  had  been  called 
to  the  bar  was  not  competent  to  fill  this 
office,    nothing  could  be   more  agreeable 
than  the  power  which  the  Lord  Chanoellor 
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possessed  to  give  one  of  them  to  the  son 
of  a  friend.  He  certainly  made  no  com- 
plaint as  to  what  had  occurred;  but  let 
it  not  be  imagined  that  the  patronage  given 
to  him  by  this  Bill  was  that  sort  of  pa- 
tronage which  conferred  influence.  If  the 
noble  Earl  could  fix  upon  any  person  who 
was  more  likely  than  the  Lord  Chancellor 
to  make  good  appointments  to  the  offices 
created  by  this  Bill,  he  would  give  him  his 
most  cordial  support  in  transferring  the 
patronage  to  that  person. 

Lord  BROUGHAM  remarked,  with 
reference  to  a  statement  which  had  been 
made  by  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  (Lord 
St.  Leonards)  near  him,  that  it  used  to 
be  the  practice  in  these  courts  for  the 
counsel  to  read  the  evidence,  and  then  to 
comment  upon  the  leading  parts  of  it,  but 
some  of  the  learned  Judges  had  since 
adiopted  the  plan  of  reading  the  evidence, 
upon  which,  however,  the  counsel  had  still 
the  liberty  of  commenting. 

On  Question,  agreed  to;  Bill  read  2* 
accordingly,  and  referred  to  a  Select  Com« 
mittee. 

House  adjourned  to  Thursday  next. 
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HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
T%mday,  March  14,  1854. 

Minutes.]     Pubuo  Bills. — 1®   Highways  (Dis- 
triot    Surveyors) ;   High    Treason   (Ireland) ; 
Property  Disposal. 
8®  Marine  Mutiny. 

WATER  SUPPLY  TO  THE  METROPOLIS. 
Mr.  bright  said,  he  wished  to  give 
the  nohle  Lord  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Home  Department  notice,  that  on 
Thursday  he  should  ask  a  question  with 
reference  to  the  supply  of  water  to  the 
metropolis.  He  had  had  to-day  an  inter* 
view  with  a  gentleman  interested  in  the 
Wandle  Sewerage  and  Water  Bill,  which 
was  rejected  last  night,  who,  as  well  as 
others,  was  anxious  to  know  what  was  the 
precise  agreement  which  the  Government 
bad  entered  into  with  the  old  water  oom« 
panics?  How  long  that  agreement  was 
understood  to  prevent  any  Bill  for  the  sup* 
ply  of  water  being  brought  in  ?  In  fact» 
how  long  an  absolute  monopoly  of  the  non* 
supply,  or  what  they  professed  to  call  the 
supply  of  water  to  the  metropolis,  was  to 
be  retained  by  the  existing  companies? 
He  should  ask  those  questions  of  the  noble 
Lord  on  Thursday.  Great  interests  were 
conoemed,  and  it  was  really  important 
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that  parties  flbould  not  come  year  after 
year  to  tbat  House,  and  have  their 
schemes  rejected,  contrary  to  what  he  con- 
ceived to  be  the  ordinary  practice  of  the 
House.  At  the  same  time  ho  should  ask 
the  noble  Lord  as  to  a  statement  which  he 
made  to  a  deputation  that  waited  on  him 
in  favour  of  the  Wandle  Sewerage  and 
Water  Bill. 

Viscount    PALMERSTON    said,    he 
could   answer  the  question'  of  the  hon. 
Member  as  well  now  as  on  Thursday.  The 
arrangement  alluded  to  by  the  hon.  Qen- 
tlcman  was  not  made  whilst  he  had  been 
at  the  Home  Office  ;  but  upon  communica- 
tion with  his  right  hon.  Friend  the  Mem- 
ber for  Morpeth  (Sir  Q.  Grey),  and  those 
who  had  to  do  with  the  matter,  he  was 
satisfied  a  fair  understanding  was  come  to 
between  the  Government  of  that  day  and 
the  water  companies,  that  during  the  time 
specified  in  their  respective  Bills  they  were 
not  to  be  interfered  with.    He  was  not  able, 
at  present,  to  state  what  the  exact  period 
was — ^he  thought  it  was  very  nearly  ex- 
pired, but  on   that  point  he  would  give 
more  precise    information   on   Thursday. 
As  to  what  passed  between  him  and  the 
deputation  from  the  Wandle  Company,  it 
was  this :  he  told  them  that  their  project 
of  water  supply  would  be  an  infraction  of 
that    engagement ;    but  if  they  confined 
themselves  to  the  drainage  part  of  their 
Bill,  there  would  be  no  objection  to  that  { 
but  it  was  represented  to  him  that  part 
alone  would  not  pay — that  it  would  be  a 
losing  concern  unless  drainage  was  accom- 
panied with  a  supply  of  water.    He  stated, 
in  answer  to  that,  that  if  gentlemen  at 
Wandsworth  wished  to  have  their  district 
drained,  they  ought  to  pay  for  it,  and  not 
depend  for  it  on  the  profits  of  a  water 
Bupplj. 

Mr.  BRIGHT  said,  the  deputation  un- 
derstood the  noble  Lord  to  say,  that  in 
case  they  would  undertalce,  in  Committee, 
not  to  intrude  on  the  present  water  com- 
panies, he  would  not  oppose  the  Bill,  and 
they  felt  hurt  at  his  opposing  the  second 
reading.  If  the  noble  Lord  would  state 
what  was  the  exact  time  when  the  agree- 
ment with  the  old  companies  expired,  this 
Company  would  then  know  if  they  could 
go  on  with  their  Bill  next  Session. 

JTJVElflLE  OFFENDERS— QUESTION. 

Mr.  ADDERLET  said,  the  noble  Lord 
(Lord  Palmerston)  had  given  great  satis- 
hciioA,  and  raised  the  greatest  expecta- 


tion, by  undertaking  to  pass,  this  Session, 
a  Bill  for  the  promotion  and  establishment 
of  juvenile  reformatories  ;  he  therefore 
wished  the  noble  Lord  would  have  the 
kindness  to  inform  him  of  the  state  of  pre- 
paration of  that  Bill,  and  the  time  when 
it  was  likely  to  be  introduced  into  the 
House. 

VisoouNT  PALMERSTON  said,  he 
was  unable  to  state  the  time  when  he 
should  be  able  to  bring  in  the  Bill.  It 
was  one  which  would  require  a  good  deal 
of  consideration  and  deliberation.  He 
might  state,  however,  that  he  hoped  to  be 
able  to  increase  the  number  of  youthful 
offenders  sent  to  the  Red-Hill  voluntary 
establishment ;  and  if  he  were  able  to 
take  advantage  of  the  voluntary  efforts  of 
any  other  institutions,  he  should  be  very 
desirous  of  doing  so.  He  thought  the  hon. 
Gentleman  concurred  with  him  in  the 
opinion  that  the  more  the  Government  co- 
operated with  voluntary  institutions,  the 
better  the  result  would  be  ;  because  it  was 
very  desirable  that  young  persons  sent  to 
those  establishments  should,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, be  divested  of  that  exclusively  crimi- 
nal character  which  would  be  detrimental  to 
their  future  prospects.  He  could  assure 
the  hon.  Gentleman  he  had  not  lost  sight 
of  the  matter  ;  and  whilst  endeavouring  to 
co-operate  with  voluntary  institutions,  that 
would  not  prevent  his  endeavouring  to 
arrange  some  general  measure  for  the  pur- 
pose in  view. 

NUISANCES— SALE  OF  FIREWORKS- 
QUESTION. 

Mr.  BOWTER  said,  four  lives  were  lost 
last  week  by  a  fire  in  a  firework  warehouse 
in  the  Waterloo<«road,  and  the  property  and 
lives  of  the  inhabitants  in  the  neighoourhood 
were  greatly  endangered.  There  were  a 
great  many  of  these  firework  manufactories 
in  the  same  locality ;  and  scarcely  a  year 
elapsed  without  some  accident,  more  or  less 
serious,  occurring.  He  therefore  wished  to 
ask  the  noble  Lord  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Home  Department  whether  he  would 
consider  the  propriety  of  some  legislation 
to  prevent  the  accumulation  of  those  dan- 
gerous combustibles  amidst  a  dense  popu- 
lation. 

ViscouwT  PALMERSTON  said,  the 
notice  of  the  hon.  Gentleman  was  the  first 
intimation  he  had  received  of  the  fire  to 
which  he  had  adverted.  He  thought  it 
very  proper  to  consider  whether  a  law 
should  not    be    passed  to  prevent  such 


and  lie  would  look  and  see  wnel&cr  anj 
arrangement  of  that  kind  coulJ  be  m 
But  the  hon.  Gentleman  oiid  the  IIi 
must  henr  in  mind  that  the  danger  to  life 
ariaing  from  worlia  of  this  kind  was  fur 
emaller  than  that  nhich  arose  from  a 
number  of  trades  cnrricd  on  in  this  metro- 
polis, Ihc  establishments  in  which  thej 
weio  carried  on  being  the  very  centres 
from  which  radiated  the  onuses  of  disease 
tind  death.  There  were  slaughter-houses, 
knackers'  yards,  bone-boilers,  and  other 
trades  which  vero  souroos  of  pestilence  to 
this  metropolis  to  such  an  extent,  that  he 
oould  ossure  the  House  that  deaths  had 
bocu  occasioned  in  the  Penitentiary  from 
the  poisonous  effluvia  coming  from  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  river,  and  he  wos  obliged 
to  allow  the  officers  to  lodge  at  a  distance 
for  a  certain  time,  to  prevent  their  suc- 
cumbing to  its  baneful  influence.  How 
far  it  was  possible,  io  looking  at  that  gene- 
ral evil,  to  meet  the  suggestion  of  his  hon. 
Friend,  he  could  not  say;  but  it  should 
not  escape  his  attention. 

THE  BOOK  OF  COMMON  PRATER. 
Mh.  HEYWOOD  said,  he  rose,  in  pur- 
suance of  notice,  to  move  an  Address  for 
a  copy  of  the  alterations  in  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer  proposed  by  the  Royal 
Commissioners  for  the  revision  of  the 
Liturgy  in  16S9,  vbich  were  intended  to 
be  submitted  to  ConTOCOtion,  and  subse- 
queotly  considered  In  Parliament,  and  the 
original  of  which,  in  the  handwriting  of  the 
Koyal  Commissioners,  after  passing  succes- 
uvelj  into  the  charge  of  Archbishop  Teni- 
■on.  Bishop  Qibson,  the  Dean  of  Arches, 
and  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was 

E reserved  in  the  library  of  Lambeth  Pa- 
ice.  As  the  Motion  was  of  a  novel  kind, 
ha  would  eodearour  to  explain  it  by  a  very 
short  statement.  In  the  year  1689,  in 
the  reign  of  William  and  Mary,  in  conse- 
quence of  an  earnest  feeling  in  favour  of 
a  more  comprehensive  revision  of  the 
Prayer  Book,  a  Royal  Commission  was 
appoiated  for  revising  the  Liturgy,  con- 
sisting of  ten  bishops  and  twenty  other 
eminent  divines.  The  copy  of  that  Com- 
mission in  the  Rolls  in  Chancery  Lane 
clearly  showed  that  it  was  a  pnhlio  Com- 
mission. Their  orders  were  to  revise  the 
Liturgy,  and  present  their  recommenda- 
tioos  to  Convocation,  which  was  about  the 
same  time  to  assemble.  When  the  Com- 
missioners  had  coneludad  their  labours, 
ini  Palmcnton 


alterations  nbicti  tncy  liaU  recommended. 
The  consequence  was  that  the  document 
containing  these  alterations  remained  in 
the  hands  of  Archbishop  Teiiison  until 
his  death  in  1715,  when  they  passed 
into  the  hands  of  Gibson,  Bishop  of  Lon- 
don, who  had  act«d  as  Secretory  to  the 
Commission.  At  the  death  of  the  Bishop 
of  London  in  1727  he  beliercd  the  docu- 
ment was  transferred  to  the  Dean  of 
Arches,  with  whom  it  remained  until  1743, 
when  it  was  removed  to  the  palace  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  at  Lambeth, 
and  now  remained  in  the  Lambeth  library. 
When  Archbishop  Tenison  had  possesuon 
of  the  document  ho  was  eitreroely  aniious 
that  it  should  bo  kept  secret  and  not  al- 
lowed to  be  published.  He  put  these 
wishes  into  writing,  and  a  copy  of  his 
directions  was  sent  with  the  document 
from  tho  Court  of  Arches  to  Lambeth. 
These  directions  of  Archbishop  Tenison 
had  been  a  serious  impediment  to  the 
publication  of  the  document,  the  present 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  not  thinVing  it 
right  to  concede  to  any  private  individual 
a  copy.  He  (Hr,  Heywood)  had,  how- 
ever, ODrresnonded  with  his  Grace  on  the 
subject,  and  his  Grooe  stated,  that  if  the 
House  of  Commons  and  the  Crown  con- 
sented to  the  publication,  his  responsi- 
bility would  he  removed.  It  was  on  that 
account  that  he  brought  forward  this  Mo- 
tion, considering,  as  ha  did,  that  these 
alterations  were  worthy  of  the  considera- 
tion of  Parliament  and  the  country.  There 
was  no  particular  secret  about  them.  They 
had  been  in  great  part  copied  into  the 
Prayer  Bonk  of  the  Protestant  Episcopa- 
lian Church  of  the  United  States;  and 
having  attended  tho  services  of  that  Church, 
he  could  assure  the  House  they  were  very 
similar  to  the  services  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. The  services  of  the  American  Epis- 
copal Church,  however,  contained  various 
alterations,  of  which  he  believed  the  first 
idea  might  be  traced  to  this  Commission  of 
1689.  He  believed  that  the  object  of  that 
Commission  was  to  make  the  Church  of  - 
England  more  comprehensive,  and  so  to 
enlarge  it  as  that  some,  at  least,  of  the 
Puritans  of  that  day  might  be  able  con- 
scientiously to  join  it.  There  were  a  great 
number  of  persons  at  the  present  day  who 
thought  that  it  would  he  a  greet  improve- 
ment to  shorten  the  Church  sorriees,  and 
to  bring  them  into  a  more  comprehensire 
form,  and  he  was  especially  deurons  that 
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the  ohapel  sorviceB  of  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge should  he  modified ;  hat  the  plain 
statement  which  he  now  wished  to  submit 
to  the  House  was  this — that  here  was  a 
public  document  in  a  private  library — that 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  considered 
himself  responsible  for  the  custody  of  that 
document — ^but  that  he  felt  that  his  respon* 
sibility  would  be  taken  away,  in  case  the 
Crown,  on  an  Address  from  the  House  of 
Commons,  should  ask  for  it.  He  believed 
that  the  document  might  be  put  into  a  shil- 
ling pamphlet,  and  he  was  sure  that  the 
small  expense  of  publication  would  bo  far 
outweighed  by  its  historical  value. 
Motion  made,  and  Question  put— 

'*  That  an  humble  Address  be  presented  to  Her 
Majestj,  that  She  will  be  graciously  pleased  to 
ffiTe  directions  that  there  be  laid  before  this 
House  a  Copy  of  the  Alterations  in  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer,  proposed  by  the  Royal  Com- 
missioners for  the  Revision  of  the  Liturgy,  in 

leee." 

Viscount  PALMERSTON  said,  he 
thought  there  could  be  no  objection  to  the 
hon.  Gentleman's  Motion  as  it  was  at  pre- 
sent worded. 

Mr.  GOULBURN  said,  he  did  not  think 
that  any  sufficient  case  had  been  made  out 
for  the  adoption  of  this  Motion.  Its  object 
was  to  require  that  an  unofficial  document 
should  be  taken  from  a  private  library  by 
the  authority  of  the  Crown.  That  docu- 
ment, as  was  stated  in  the  paper,  was  in- 
tended to  have  been  submitted  to  Convoca- 
tion, and  subsequently  considered  in  Par- 
liament. It  was  perfectly  true  there  was 
a  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  with  the  anno- 
tations of  Archbishop  Tillotson,  in  the 
library  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
at  Lambeth ;  but  information  with  respect 
to  those  annotations  was  not  necessary,  for 
the  hon.  Member  had  told  them  what  was 
perfectly  notorious — that  they  had  not  only 
been  published,  but  had  been  made  the 
foundation  of  the  Church  services  in  Ame- 
rica. The  simple  question  was,  whether 
they  would  require  the  owner  of  a  private 
library  to  give  up  a  document  for  the  pur- 

fiose  of  giving  information  which  the  pub- 
ic did  not  require,  because  they  had  got 
it  already  from  other  sources?  The 
Motion  was  an  important  one,  because  it 
involved  important  considerations  of  prin- 
ciple. If  the  House  were  to  take  upon 
itself  to  go  to  the  Queen,  and  to  ask  her 
to  take  a  document  out  of  a  private  library 
upon  the  ground  that  it  related  to  public 
affairs,  he  did  not  exactly  know  where  they 
were  to  stop* 


Mb.  HENLEY  said,  he  quite  agreed 
with  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  opposite  as 
to  the  inconvenience  of  the  course  which 
the  House  had  been  invited  to  join  in, 
without  any  reason  assigned.  If  any 
public  advantage  were  to  be  derived  from 
the  production  of  those  private  papers— >if 
it  were  to  be  followed  by  any  public  action 
— there  might  be  some  reason  for,  at  least, 
considering  the  Motion.  But  as  a  mere 
matter  of  curiosity,  there  was  surely  no 
sufficient  ground  for  invoking  the  assist- 
ance of  that  House.  They  might  as  well 
be  asked  to  go  into  the  library  of  any  pri- 
vate gentleman  for  a  similar  purpose,  and 
if  so,  where  was  the  practice  to  stop  ?  If 
he  had  an  opportunity,  he  should  vote 
against  the  Motion. 

Mr.  LABOUCHERE  said,  he  should 
agree  with  what  had  been  said  by  the 
preceding  speakers,  if  this  Motion  called 
for  the  production  of  a  document  from 
what  could  be  strictly  called  a  private  li- 
brary. But,  as  he  understood,  this  library 
did  not  belong  to  the  Archbishop  in  his 
private  capacity,  but  was  handed  down 
from  Archbishop  to  Archbishop  on  succeed- 
ing to  the  see  of  Canterbury,  and  could, 
therefore,  hardly  be  considered  private.  If 
the  Archbishop  were  opposed  to  the  produc- 
tion of  this  document,  he  did  not  think 
that,  unless  there  were  very  strong  reasons, 
the  House  ought  to  insist  upon  it ;  but 
understanding  that  the  Archbishop  was 
willing  to  comply  with  the  Motion,  if  it 
should  be  passed,  he  did  not  think  that 
any  principle  would  be  violated  in  adopt- 
ing it. 

Mr.  GOULBURN  said,  the  Archbishop's 
answer  to  the  application  made  to  him  was 
to  the  effect  that,  as  the  book  was  placed 
in  the  library  with  express  directions  that 
it  was  to  be  kept  secret,  he  was  unwilling 
to  make  its  publication  in  any  way  his  act ; 
but  that  if  the  Crown  and  the  country 
should  concur  in  requesting  that  it  should 
be  published,  he  should  consider  himself 
relieved  from  responsibility.  It  was  there- 
fore entirely  a  question  for  the  House  to 
decide. 

The  chancellor  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  he  wished  to  draw  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  to  the  form  in  which 
this  Motion  was  submitted.  When  the 
House  was  pleased  to  make  an  order  for 
a  return,  it  was  understood  that  that  re- 
turn was  intended  to  be  compulsory,  and 
left  no  option  to  the  party  to  whom  it  was 
addressed ;  but  when,  as  was  proposed  in 
this  oase,  it  was  agreed  to  present  an 
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Address  to  the  Crown,  asking  that  a  par- 
ticular document  might  be  produced,  they 
referred  it,  in  fact,  to  the  discretion  of  the 
Crown  to  produce  for  them  that  document. 
It  would  be  for  his  noble  Friend  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  if  the  House  should  assent 
to  the  Motion,  to  frame  his  correspond- 
ence with  the  Archbishop  as  he  himself 
might  think  fit ;  and  he  had  no  doubt  that, 
in  the  exercise  of  his  discretion,  he  would 
take  care  so  to  frame  it  as  to  show  that 
no  compulsory  interference  was  intended. 
Considering  this,  and  also  that  this  was  a 
document  public  in  its  nature,  and  contain- 
ing the  recommendations  of  a  Commission 
—["No,  no !"]  So  he  (the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer)  had  understood  it,  and  so 
the  notice  of  Motion  had  described  it.  He 
did  not  think  that  it  could  be  said  that  its 
production  was  asked  for  as  a  matter  of 
private  curiosity ;  it  might  more  properly 
be  called  a  matter  of  historical  interest, 
and  as  a  matter  of  historical  interest,  he 
did  think  that,  with  all  respect  to  personal 
and  private  rights,  that  House  might  very 
fairly  be  desirous  of  having  it. 

Mr.  KER  SETMER  said,  he  could  not 
help  thinking  that  there  were  some  ulte- 
rior objects  contemplated  by  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman who  had  brought  forward  this  Mo- 
tion, beyond  those  which  had  been  stated  ; 
and  he  considered  that  the  House  ought  to 
know  what  those  objects  were.  He  was 
quite  convinced  that  the  public  would  feel 
great  alarm  if  they  were  led  to  believe,  as 
they  would  be  led  to  believe,  that  this  was 
the  first  step  towards  the  interference  of 
Parliament  with  the  Liturgy  of  the  Church. 

The  House  divided : — Ayes  132;  Noes 
88 :  Majority  49. 

DECLARATIONS. 

Mr.  APSLEY  PELLATT  said,  that 
in  moving  for  leave  to  introduce  a  Bill  to 
substitute  declarations  for  oaths,  he  was 
anxious  to  remove  an  impediment  in  the 
way  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  which 
impediment  now  existed  in  the  law  re- 
specting oaths.  He  desired  to  bring  in  a 
Bill  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  all  who 
had  conscientious  scruples  against  the  tak- 
ing of  an  oath  to  make  a  solemn  declara- 
tion instead  of  an  oath,  when  required. 
He  congratulated  the  House  that  so  far  as 
regarded  its  Members,  the  Government  in- 
tended to  introduce  a  Bill  that  would  en- 
able a  Member  to  go  to  the  table  of  the 
House,  and  take  an  oath  which  would  not 
violate  his  conscience.  The  numerous 
cases  that  have  come  before  courts  of  jus- 
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tice,  and  one  case  which  had  come  before 
that  House,  showed  that  those  who  were 
desirous  of  making  a  solemn  declaration 
in  the  place  of  an  oath  should  be  allowed 
to  do  80.  The  great  objection  felt  by 
those  parties  was  to  the  imprecatory 
clause,  and  to  introducing  the  name  of  the 
Deity  as  a  witness  of  their  veracity.  He 
might  be  told  that  a  Bill  was  about  to  be 
brought  in,  founded  on  the  Report  of  the 
Law  Commission ;  but  his  objection  to  the 
Bill  was,  that  it  left  in  the  hands  of  the 
judge  or  the  magistrate  to  determine  whe- 
ther a  party  who  came  before  them,  and 
desired  to  make  a  declaration  in  lieu  of  an 
oath  because  of  conscientious  scruples, 
should  be  allowed  to  do  so.  His  desire 
was  that  the  witness  should  be  allowed  to 
make  the  declaration  simply  on  stating 
that  he  had  a  conscientious  objection  to 
taking  an  oath.  Within  the  last  few  years 
many  oaths  had  been  abolished  which  were 
formerly  taken  by  the  Excise,  in  the  Bank 
of  England,  and  by  pawnbrokers  and 
others  in  matters  of  trade.  In  conse- 
quence of  Bills  emanating  from  the  House 
of  Lords,  a  vast  number  of  unnecessary 
oaths  had  been  swept  away  from  the  Sta- 
tute-book, but  it  was  in  the  power  of  Par- 
liament to  carry  this  much  further.  The 
Members  of  the  House  of  Lords,  from 
time  immemorial,  have  not  been  put  on 
their  oaths  on  the  most  important  ques« 
tions  affecting  the  life  of  a  brother  Peer; 
but  they  had  the  power  of  saying  simply, 
"  On  my  honour,  guilty,'*  or  "Not  guilty." 
Now,  in  the  progress  of  legislation  and 
civilisation,  why  should  not  the  community 
at  large  have  the  power  of  making  affirma- 
tion ?  To  show  the  absurdity  of  some  of 
the  oaths  taken  by  corporations,  he  would 
refer  to  the  opinion  expressed  by  a  public 
writer,  who  stated  that  Oxford  was  a 
national  school  of  perjury:  the  studeni 
was  made  to  swear  he  would  do  what  he 
was  not  allowed  to  do  ;  the  candidate  for 
a  degree  swore  he  had  done  what  he  had 
been  unable  to  attend  to ;  and  the  pro- 
fessor himself  swore  to  many  things  be- 
cause he  was  by  statute  required  to  do  so. 
He  certainly  thought  it  was  better  to 
abolish  oaths  altogether  than  that  they 
should  be  applied  to  purposes  which  he 
could  not  but  regard  as  unwise  and  im- 
moral. He  would  remind  the  House  that, 
by  law,  perjury  was  regarded  merely  as  a 
misdemeanor,  and  that  a  man  who  swore 
away  the  life  and  property  of  another 
could  simply  be  punished  as  a  misde- 
meanant.   Young  peraons  of  tender  tige 


ment  of  the  Being  of  a  Qod  who  would 
award  the  ievereBt  punish  ment  should 
thej  utter  faleehaod,  although  tbej  might 
kooir  BotbioG;,  nor  were  tbej  eianiiued, 
aa  to  their  knowledge  of  the  nature  of 
an  oath.  He  balieTad  that  oathe  were 
utterly  nieleaa  in  courts  of  law ;  and  ha 
put  it  to  anj  legal  praotitionera  in  that 
House,  who  were  in  the  habit  of  crosa- 
examining  witnesses,  whether  thej  be- 
lieved that  auch  oaths  had  the  effect  of 
enauring  veracity.  He  would  aak  the 
flouae,  then,  whether  they  thought  it  ad- 
visable to  continue  to  enforce  the  existing 
system  of  oaths,  which  led  to  the  incarcera- 
tion of  many  peraons,  merely,  if  he  might 
use  the  term,  because  they  were  over-full 
of  veraeity  f  Unless  it  could  be  ahown 
that  society  was  benefited,  that  the  force 
of  law  was  increased,  that  the  procrese  of 
JDstiee  waa  aagiated,  and  that  morality  and 
religion  were  promoted  by  the  mainte- 
nance of  oaths,  he  demanded  their  abolition 
in  the  name  of  morality,  of  humanity,  and 
of  religion.  He  believed  that  if  they  got 
rid  of  the  administration  of  oaths,  and  so 
avoided  the  ribaldry  and  trreligion  fre- 
quently exhibited  in  our  courts  of  law, 
they  would  find  that  far  greater  truthful- 
ncBB  would  prevail.  He  hoped,  therefore, 
that  the  Honae  would  allow  him  to  intro- 
duce the  Bill  be  had  prepared  on  the  lub- 
jeet.  The  Bill  was  limited  to  two  olaaaes, 
providing  that  every  person  who,  from 
ooDscientioua  acruplea,  objected  to  lakiag 
an  oath,  should  ho  allowed,  instead,  to 
make  a  solemn  declaration  ;  and  that  if 
auch  peraon  wore  convicted  of  having  made 
a  false  tleclaratlon,  he  should  be  subject 
to  the  penalties  of  perjury. 

Ub.  HADPIELD  B^d,  that,  in  aecond- 
ing  the  Motion,  he  must  expreas  his  belief 
that  the  measure  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Soathwark  would  improve  the  administra- 
tion of  jnetioe.  He  had  fatmaelf  always 
felt  considerable  scruples  with  regard  to 
the  administration  of  oaths,  because  he 
deprecated  the  over- familiarity  which  waa 
thus  occasioned  with  the  use  of  the  Divine 
name.  He  believed  that  the  constant  in- 
Tocation  of  the  Divine  name,  by  enlight- 
ened as  well  OS  by  ignorant  persons,  had  a 
very  demoralising  effect,  and  he  could  hear 
testimony,  from  considerable  experience, 
that  the  canae  of  justice  and  of  truth  was 
not  promoted  by  such  invooations. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed — 
"  That  leave  be  given  to  bring  in  a  BUI 
MbcUtvting  Dt^nttioni  for  Oalbi." 


not  oppose  the  introduotion  of  tbia  Bill, 
although  I  must  reserve  to  the  Government 
the  right  of  full  discretion  as  to  the  line 
they  may  take  on  the  second  reading.  It 
might  have  been  as  well,  X  think,  for  the 
bon.  Member  to  have  waited  for  the  Bill 
about  to  be  introduoed  in  the  other  House 
of  Parliament ;  and  also  for  the  Bill  with 
regard  to  oatlia  to  be  brought  in  by  my 
noble  Priend  the  Member  for  the  City  of 
London.  I  am  quite  willing  to  admit  that 
there  are  a  great  number  of  oatha  taken 
on  different  oocasioos  which  may  very  ad- 
vantageously be  dispensed  with,  and  de- 
claratiouB  or  asseverations  be  substituted 
in  their  place,  as  in  the  ease  of  some  mu- 
nicipal officers,  where  merely  exeeutiva 
functions  have  to  he  discharged.  With 
regard,  however,  to  the  more  important 
question  of  jndiciol  proeeedinga,  I  cannot 
agree  wiih  the  hon.  Members  who  bava 
moved  and  seconded  this  Motion.  It 
sounded  very  plausible  to  say  that  it  was 
sufficient  if  the  witness  were  informed 
that  if  he  told  an  untruth  he  would  be 
liable  to  the  penalties  of  perjury  ;  but  that 
was  a  very  different  thing  from  the  impres- 
sion made  npon  his  mind  when  he  gave 
his  evidence  under  the  solemn  sanction  of 
an  oath.  It  is  one  thing  to  impose  the 
oath  beforehand  and  another  to  apply  the 
penalty  after  the  commisBion  of  the  offence. 
But  I  must  say  I  do  not  agree  with  the 
bon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Pellatt],  that,  eveu 
in  the  case  of  an  enlightened  and  honour- 
able man,  the  sanction  of  an  oath  ia  of  no 
value  in  the  case  of  the  party  giving  evi- 
dence. On  the  contrary,  I  should  rather 
say  that  the  better  the  man  and  the  more 
educated  he  is,  the  more  sensible  most  he 
be  of  the  obligation  imposed  on  him  by  tha 
solemn  invocation  of  the  Deity.  But,  Sir, 
taking  the  case  of  an  ignorant  man,  and  of 
one  not  very  sorupnlous,  it  is  perfectly  no* 
torious  that  if  such  a  man  wishes  to  give 
false  testimony  for  the  purpose  of  screen- 
ing a  culprit,  or  enforcing  a  claim  which 
he  knows  to  be  wrongful,  he  would  have 
the  greatest  possible  inducement  to  with- 
hold his  evidence  if  he  were  allowed  to 
exempt  himself — on  the  mere  pretence  of 
a  conscientious  scruple — from  the  neces- 
sity of  taking  an  oath,  by  the  substitution 
of  a  declaration — a  declaration,  be  it  re- 
membered, made  with  the  greatest  facility 
by  those  who  make  it  with  the  greatest 
untruth.  I,  therefore,  think  that  the  ar- 
rangement to  be  proposed  fay  a  noble  Lord 
in  the  other  Homo,  and  who  is  bringing  in 


^D  which  appears  to  ho  essential— namely, 
that  there  should  be  Tested  in  some  »n- 
thority  the  poirer  of  deoiding  whether  the 
ohjection  of  the  vitnesB  ia  reallj  a  con- 
aeieiittaiia  one  or  not ;  for  if  you  leave  it 
to  himself  to  determine  that  point,  then  I 
think  yon  lose  the  most  important  security 
you  have  to  ensure  the  truth  in  regard  to 
matters  affecting  the  dearest  interests  of 
mankind,  aud  of  questions  most  deeply 
concerning  the  best  objects  of  society  ; 
«nd,  therefore,  I  agaiu  say,  that  it  will  be 
but  a  Tery  tardy  arrival  at  justice,  if  it  is 
only  obtained  in  the  shape  of  punishment 
on  the  prosecuted  wilness  ;  while,  in  the 
meanwhile,  the  grarest  injustice  may  be 
perpetrated  by  the  decision  of  a  judge  and 
jury  founded  upon  evidence  entirely  false. 
Therefore,  while  I  offer  no  objection  to  the 
introduction  of  the  Bill  of  m;  hon.  Friend, 
I  confess  I  am  not  disposed  to  give  that 
entire  latitude  to  a  witness  which,  if  I  un- 
derstand it  aright,  the  measure  before  us 
is  intended  to  afford.  I  think  in  general 
that  where  a  witness  has  really  conscien- 
tious objections  to  take  an  oath,  and  where 
ho  feels  in  his  conscience  that  the  obliga- 
tion to  tell  the  truth  is  the  same  in  both 
cases — every  one  admitting  what  you  want 
to  aeonre  is  the  attainment  of  truth  sanc- 
tioned by  the  approval  of  conscience — that 
it  does  not  matter  whether  yon  arrive  at  it 
by  an  oath  or  a  declaration,  all  you  have 
to  ensure  is  that  in  all  cases  the  witness 
should  feel  that  the  declaration  is  really  as 
binding  on  bim  as  the  oath. 

Hk.  HUME  said,  he  would  beg  to  re- 
mind the  House  that  when  the  Duke  of 
Bichmond'a  Bill,  which  abolished  millions 
of  oaths  relative  to  the  Customs,  Excise, 
and  other  public  departments,  came  down 
to  them,  a  precisely  similar  objection  was 
talcen  to  it  as  that  jnst  taken  by  the  noble 
Lord,  At  that  time  voices  were  raised 
against  removing  all  oalbs  with  respect  to 
■muggling  and  the  Excise.  He,  therefore, 
thought  the  noble  Lord's  object  would  ho 
very  much  simplified  by  inquiring  what 
bad  been  the  effect  upon  the  Customs,  Ex- 
tate,  and  other  departments  where  oaths 
had  been  entirely  aholished.  He  hoped, 
however,  that  his  hon.  Friend  would  not 

S-ess  his  Motion  until  he  saw  what  the 
ovemment  intended  to  do  with  the  Bill  to 
*^  introdaced  into  the  House  of  Lords. 
^IIE  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  saul. 
fould  state  vui-y  briefly,  for  the  salb- 
In  of  his  hon,  Friend  the  Member  for 
rose,  what  it  was  that  the  GoTcrn- 
Yitcowit  Falmcrston 


Report  of  the  Commissioners  appointed  to 
inquire  into  the  state  of  the  common  law 
had  recommended  that,  whenever  pereoDS 
entertained  conscientious  scruples  against 
the  taking  of  an  oath,  the  oath  should  be 
dispensed  with,  and  that  ft  declaralton 
should  he  substitated.  It  was  felt  to  be  a 
grievous  hardship  upon  persons  who  really 
entertained  religious  scruples  against  tak- 
ing oaths  that  they  should  be  placed  in  the 
position  of  suffering  corporal  penalties  in 
consequence  of  such  religious  and  consri- 
entious  flcruples.  It  was  also  felt  to  be  a 
serious  grievance  and  hardship  upon  those 
who  stood  in  need  of  the  testimony  of  such 
persons,  because  they  might  be  deprived  of 
the  advanlage  of  important  testimony,  and 
might  suffer  in  their  persons  or  their  pro- 
perty, in  consequence  of  their  being  pre- 
vented by  the  law  from  obtaining  the  evi- 
dence of  individuals  whose  consoientrous 
scruples,  and  whose  readiness  to  sacrifice 
themselves  on  account  of  those  BCruples, 
showed  that  they  were  persons  whose  de- 
clarations might  be  safely  taken  instead  of 
their  oaths.  The- measure  which  had  been 
introduced  into  the  other  House  of  Parlia- 
ment was,  therefore,,  intended  to  relieve 
such  persons,  and  to  allow  them  to  make 
declarations  in  lieu  of  taking  oftths.  It 
was  felt  necessary,  however,  to  guard 
against  another  evil.  Those  who  hsd 
practised  in  courts  of  justice  knew  that 
there  were  many  persons  who,  not  wishing 
to  tell  the  truth,  and  yet  dreading  to  for- 
swear themselves,  bad  recourse  to  many 
artifices  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  the 
necessity  of  taking  oaths.  Ho  had  seen 
witnesses  kiss  their  thumbs,  and  have  re- 
course to  all  sorts  of  tricks  in  order  to 
avoid  kissing  the  hook.  Now,  these  per- 
sons were  desirous  of  speaking  falsely  if 
they  could,  but  they  feared  the  Divine 
wrath,  and  it  was,  therefore,  manifest  that 
in  such  oases  that  apprehension  would 
operate  satisfactorily  upon  them  with  re- 
gard to  the  evidence  they  might  give,  Tho 
Commissioners,  after  carefully  weighing 
the  considerations  on  both  sides  with  re- 
gard to  the  use  and  disuse  of  oaths,  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  oaths  could  not  safely 
bo  dispensed  with.  The  object  to  be  ac- 
complished, therefore,  was  to  give  relief  to 
those  persons  who  really  entertained  reli- 
gious scruples  against  oaths,  while  they 
tool;  caro  not  to  allow  persons  who  did  not 
ciiterlaiii  bucIi  scruples — but  who  did  cntcr- 
tnin  Bpprebcnsions  of  the  results  hereafter 
if  they  called  upon  tho  name  of  God  nith 


that  they  did  feel  congcientioua  scruple 
the  subject  of  -  oatbs.  It  had  been 
geated,  in  order  to  guard  against  the 
den  pretence  of  conscientious  scmplea,  that 
penons  should  have  been  registered  for 
some  period  antecedent  to  that  at  irhich 
they  were  called  upon  to  give  evidence, 
and  that,  on  proof  of  such  registration, 
they  should  he  exempted  from  the  neces- 
sity of  talcing  oaths.  It  was  ohjected, 
however,  that  a  regulation  of  that  kind 
would  bear  with  hardship  upon  persons 
who  required  the  testimony  of  such  indivi- 
duals if  they  had  not  gone  through  the 
formality  of  registration.  It  had  been 
considered  (hat,  upon  the  whole,  the  beat 
mode  of  meeting  the  difficulty  would  he  to 
leave  it  to  tlie  Jndge,  before  whom  a  wit- 
neiB  declared  that  he  entertained  religious 
scruples  against  taking  an  oath,  upon  such 
interrogatories  as  he  (the  Judge]  at  the 
moment  proposed  to  the  witness,  to  deter- 
mine whether  those  religious  scruples  were 
afTeoted  by  the  individual  for  the  purpose 
of  being  able  to  give  testimony  without 
the  obligation  of  an  oath,  or  were  the  ro- 
suit  of  honest,  conscientious  conviction. 
If  those  scruples  were  the  result  of  honest 
conviction,  the  Judge  was  to  have  power 
to  dispense  with  the  oath;  but  if  tlio 
Judge  was  of  opinion  that  the  scruples 
were  merely  affected  for  the  purpose  of 
avoiding  the  oath,  it  would  be  in  his  power 
to  refuse  eicemption.  He  must  say  that, 
so  long  as  they  retained  oaths — snd,  for 
his  own  part,  a  long  experience  did  not 
dispose  him  to  dispense  with  oaths  in  the 
case  of  judicial  proceedings — he  thought 
they  ought  not  to  exempt  a  man  from  the 
obligation  of  an  oath  simply  because  he 
aaid  that  he  entertained  conscientious 
BCrapIes  on  the  subject,  when,  upon  in- 
vestigation, there  was  reason  to  believe 
that  he  did  not  entertain  such  scruples. 
Such  exemption  would  open  the  door  to 
great  abuse,  and  would  be  attended 
with  considerable  danger;  and  he  was 
therefore  of  opinion  that  the  Bill  before 
the  other  House  was  preferable  to  that 
proposed  hj  the  hon.  Member  for  South- 
wark. 

Ur.  FACEE  said,  ho  wished  to  inquire 
whether  the  power  of  dispensing  with  oaths 
would  be  given  by  the  Bill  before  the  other 
Honao    to  jnsdees  at   qoartor  and  petty 


The  attorney  GENERAL  aaid, 
he  apprehended  that  whoever  woa  qnalified 
fander  the  BiQ  to  administer  an  oath  would 


with  it. 

Question  put. 

The  House  divided  .-—Ayes  109  ;  Noes 
108:  Majority  1. 

Leave  given. 

Bill  ordered  lo  be  brought  in  by  Ur. 
Fellntt,  Mr.  Hadfield,  and  Mr.  Blackett. 

niGO  TREASON  (IRELAND)  BILL. 
Mr.  WHITESIDE  said,  he  rose   for 
the  purpose  of  ashing  leave  to  introduce  a 
Bill  for  the  following  purpose,  namely — ■ 

"  To  BBiimitBte  ths  Lav  and  Fraotios  existing 
in  oases  of  High  Treason  in  Ireland  to  the  Ijiw 
snd  Practice  existing  in  osses  ot  High  Tr«aMa  in 
England." 

He  considered  that  it  was  unneoessar;  for 
him  on  the  present  occasion  to  allude  to 
the  past  history  of  this  country,  or  to  the 
cases  of  high  treason  as  they  stood  re- 
corded in  that  most  gloomy  volume  con- 
taining the  State  Trials  of  England.  The 
House,  however,  was  well  aware  that 
during  the  reign  of  King  William  III., 
when  our  religions  liberties  were  esta- 
blished, an  Act  of  Pailiament  waa  intro- 
duced which  gavo  certain  advantagea  to 
persons  accused  of  high  treason  in  Eng- 
land, but  which  had  never  been  extended 
to  the  King's  subjects  in  Ireland.  He 
only  asked  the  same  odvantHgei  for  the 
accused  in  the  one  country  as  in  the  other, 
and  he  would  show  that  at  present  a  num- 
ber of  privileges  afforded  to  an  Boglish 
prisoner  were  denied  to  an  Irish  one,  who 
was  not  allowed  nearly  the  same  opportuni- 
ties of  preparing  and  making  his  defence, 
or  the  same  foreknowledge  of  the  wit< 
uesses  and  the  testimony  to  be  brought 
against  him.  He  might  at  the  same  time 
remind  the  House,  that  the  custom  now 
prevalent  of  supplying  the  accused  party 
with  a  copy  of  the  jury  panel  first  pre- 
vailed during  the  reign  of  William  III. 
By  slow  degrees,  however,  certain  pro- 
visions of  the  Act  to  which  bo  had  just 
alluded — that  waa  in  the  reign  of  George 
III. — were  extended  to  Ireland,  and  anb- 
acquent  to  that  a  copy  of  the  indietment 
was  furnished  to  the  prisoner.  But  it 
was  not  until  the  reign  of  George  lY., 
and  on  the  Uotion  of  Lord  Holland,  in  the 
other  House  of  Parliament,  that  the  other 
provisions  of  King  William's  law  were  ex- 
tended to  Ireland.  In  the  meantime  a 
Statute  was  passed  called  the  Statute  of 
Anne ;  and  when  the  Union  with  Scotland 
was  carried,  that  Act  was  extended  to 
Scotland,    And  he  would  refer  to  the  very 
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admirable  preamble  of  tbat  measttre,  as  it 
sustained  hia  argument  on  the  present  oo- 
casion.     It  declared  : — 

•'That  it  wu  highly  oondaoire  to  the  well- 
being  of  the  State,  that  in  all  matters  whioh 
ooncemed  the  Crown  there  should  be  an  identi- 
fication in  the  law  affecting  all  parts  of  the 
country." 

Now,  on  the  occasion  of  Mr.  Smith 
O'Brien's  trial,  it  was  his  (Mr.  White- 
side's  lot  to  have  defended  that  gentle- 
man, and  he  was,  therefore,  in  a  position 
to  declare  that  if  that  gentleman  had  been 
tried  in  England  on  the  facts  as  they  were 
then  presented,  he  must  have  been  ac- 
quitted. On  that  occasion  the  right  of  the 
accused  to  a  copy  of  the  jury  panel  was 
urged,  but  the  decision  of  the  Judges  was 
against  the  prisoner.  He  then  asked  for  a 
list  of  the  witnesses,  but  the  application 
was  very  properly  refused  by  the  Whig 
law  officer  of  the  Crown  on  the  ground 
that  the  Act  of  Parliament  did  not  extend 
to  Ireland.  Well,  what  followed  ?  A  per- 
son of  the  name  of  Dobbyn,  who  was  not 
aa  informer,  but  a  spy,  whose  name  and 
past  conduct  were  entirely  unknown,  ap- 
peared on  the  table  to  describe  with  singu- 
lar astuteness  certain  transactions  which 
were  to  establish  the  crime  of  high  treason 
against  the  prisoner.  Although,  there- 
fore, this  man  might  be  said  to  be  the 
supreme  arbiter  of  life  or  death  in  the 
case,  not  the  slightest  information  could 
be  afforded  either  to  the  accused  or  his  at- 
torney as  to  his  antecedents.  They  were, 
therefore,  as  Irishmen,  obliged  to  draw 
upon  their  imagination  for  their  facts,  and 
to  cross-examine  the  witness  at  hazard, 
supposing  him  to  belong  to  a  class  of  per« 
sons  who  in  olden  times  used  to  play  the 
part  of  spies.  But,  as  if  to  demonstrate 
the  necessity  of  extending  the  law  of  high 
treason  as  existing  in  England  to  Ireland, 
it  so  happened,  that  in  the  very  midst  of 
the  Lord  Chief  Justice's  charge,  a  witness 
arrired  in  court,  named  Norton,  who  stated 
that  this  person  Dobbyn  had  once  proposed 
to  him  to  get  up  a  little  Titus  Oates  plot, 
and  to  giro  false  information  against  ya- 
rioQS  persons.  An  application  was  there- 
upon made  to  get  this  last  person  exa- 
mined, and  to  confront  him  with  Dobbyn, 
and  permission  not  being  objected  to  by 
the  Crown  lawyers,  the  two  witnesses  were 
confronted  in  the  presence  of  the  jury,  and 
the  Judge  in  his  charge  told  them  that  if 
they  did  beliere  the  last  witness  they  must 
discredit  the  OTidence  of  Dobbyn.  Now 
that  proved  the  neoessity  of  the  Irish  law 
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being  assimilated  to  that  of  England.  In 
the  case  of  John  Frost,  as  he  might  re- 
mind the  House,  the  life  of  the  prisoner 
was  saved  by  a  technical  objection;  and 
why,  then,  should  they  have  one  law  for 
the  case  of  a  Welsh  linendraper  and  an- 
other for  that  of  an  Irish  gentleman? 
Any  such  distinction  was  invidious,  any  such 
distinction  was  useless  ;  and  therefore,  ho 
trusted,  an  end  would  be  put  to  the  griev* 
ance.  Mr.  Townsend,  a  gentleman  of 
whom  he  wished  to  speak  with  the  highest 
respect,  and  one  of  Her  Majesty's  eounseU 
wrote  a  criticism  upon  the  trial  of  Mr. 
Smith  O'Brien,  and  he  declared,  as  an 
English  lawyer,  that  the  law  of  high  trea- 
son ought  to  be  the  same  in  both  countries. 
Ho  would,  therefore,  call  upon  the  House 
to  grant  the  people  of  Ireland  equal  laws 
on  the  subject  of  high  treason  with  those 
possessed  by  this  country ;  let  them  have 
an  equal  trial,  and  equal  justice, 

VisoouNT  PALMERSTON  said,  it  must 
be  admitted,  as  a  general  rule,  that  the 
same  law  should  prevail  in  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  wherever  such  similarity  could 
with  propriety,  and  a  due  regard  to  cir- 
cumstances, be  established ;  and  undoubt- 
edly if  in  any  matter  it  was  desirable  that 
the  law  should  be  the  same,  it  should  bo 
in  cases  of  high  treason — oases  involving 
the  nearest  interests  of  the  Crown  and  of 
the  country,  as  well  as  the  lives  of  accused 
persons.  He  should,  therefore,  have  much 
gratification  in  stating  that  he  would  offer 
no  opposition  whatever  to  the  introduction 
of  the  Bill  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man. 

Leave  given:  Bill  ordered  to  be  brought 
in  by  Mr.  Whiteside,  Mr.  Napier,  and  Sir 
Frederic  Thosiger. 

Bill  read  P. 

PROPERTY  DISPOSAL  BILL. 

Mr.  WHITESIDE  said,  the  measure 
which  he  had  now  to  introduce  to  the  notice 
of  the  House  would  require  some  short 
explanation  at  his  hands.  The  Bill  which 
he  wished  to  place  before  them  was  one 
which  had  for  its  object  to  secure  perfect 
freedom  in  the  alienation  of  their  property 
for  persons  under  religious  restraint ;  and 
he  would  at  once  admit  that  it  had  rela- 
tion principally,  if  not  entirely,  to  the  case 
of  certain  ladies  who  were  termed  nunst 
and  who  were  inmates  of  convents.  Now, 
he  did  not  intend  to  touch  upon  any  ques- 
tion save  one  of  property  ;  nor  was  it  his 
intention  to  offer  any  opinion  with  regard 
to  the  merits  or  demerita  of  oonTeatual 


eoniu  in  nuj  way  prove  auriiui  lo  me  reii- 

Sious  feelings  of  bdj  hon.  GentleniftD,  But 
e  flbould  eadearoor  to  (bow  that  a  prac- 
lioat  grievsnoe  ezitted ;  and  be  wnuld 
uk  that  House  to  applj  to  that  practical 
grievance  a  practical  remedj'.  Tlie  law  of 
Bngland  gave  to  everj  nubject  of  the  realm 
the  right  to  dispOBe  of  his  or  her  property ; 
but  nbile  it  eeourad  that  right  to  each  in- 
tliridual,  it  abhorred  the  exeroise  of  soj 
undue  influeace  from  any  quarter  rcstraia- 
ing  or  direotiag  that  which  it  meant  to  be 
a  free  disposal ;  and  bia  proposition  was, 
therefore,  that  it  was  essential,  according 
to  the  well-settled  principles  of  our  law,  to 
applj  a  remedj  to  Uie  overbearing  exercise 
of  spiritual  influence,  upon  precisolj  the 
■aoie  (beting  that  the  courts  of  equitj 
would  prevent  the  exercise  of  influence  of 
another  character  and  description.  Now, 
examples  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
courts  of  justice  had  dealt  with  what  van 
called  undue  influence  were  familiar  to 
ererj  mind.  It  waa  well  known  that  at- 
tomeya  could  not  take  deeds  or  convey- 
ftnees  from  clients  while  the  relation  of 
attomojr  and  elieot  subsisted  between  them, 
because  it  was  felt  that  iu  such  a  position 
tbej  attained  a  knowledge  of  the  affairs  of 
clients  so  as  that  tbej  might  gain  an  in- 
fluence over  them,  and  might  abuse  t!ie 
confidence  reposed  in  them  to  their  profit 
and  advantage.  A  parent  could  not  obtain 
from  his  child,  even  when  he  came  of  age, 
a  conveyance  in  safety.  Bot  the  ease  of 
a  guardian  and  his  ward  explained  the  law 
much  more  clearly.  Could  a  guardian  take 
from  his  ward,  even  after  his  coming  of 
age,  a  settlement  of  ocoounts  or  a  convey- 
ance of  property  ?  He  could  not.  And 
why  1  Because  the  relationship  of  a  guar- 
dian to  a  ward  naturally  gave  rise  to  a 
certain  influence,  and  not  until  that  rela- 
tionship ceased  to  exist,  and  not  until  suf- 
ficient time  had  elapsed  to  dissipate  its 
effecla,  did  the  laiv  [loriiiit  iiTij  convcjancQ 
to  bo  inadi:.  Agaiu,  take  tlic  cn$c  of  a 
master  and  servant;  an  old  nnd  healthj- 
niinded  gentleman  waa  in  the  bonds  of  a 
mean,  crafty  servant,  whose  manner  was 
Tcry  affectionate  to  his  master,  and  by 
which  he  contrived  to  secure  the  convey- 
ance of  properly  to  himself,  through  means 
of  undue  influence.  A  court  of  equity, 
however,  set  aside  the  eonreyanoo  on  pronf 
of  undue  influenco  having  been  exercised 
by  the  servant  over  the  master.  He  mt^lit 
also  mention  a  remarkable  case  of  a  phy- 
sician and  patient.    The  physician  having 


cituue,  ne  oniainoa  a  grant  trom  tue  patient 
of  25,0001.,  to  he  paid  when  the  latter 
should  die.  Vice  Chancellor  Sbadwoll, 
however,  waa  of  opinion  that  euch  a  dis- 
position of  his  property  rather  tended  to 
accelerate  the  march  of  the  patient  to  the 
grave,  when  the  object  should  be  to  save 
bis  life.  Tbey  acted  on  precisely  the  same 
ground  as  if  it  were  a  conveyance  obtained 
by  a  party  exeraising  a  religious  influence 
of  any  kind,  not  merely  through  the  con- 
fessional, or  in  the  ease  of  a  religious  per- 
inbabiting  a  convent,  as  tbey  did  in 
the  case  of  a  physician  obtaining  a  deed 
from  his  patient,  Now,  all  these  examples 
proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  every  reason- 
able and  reasoning  man,  that  undue  in- 
floence  was  guarded  against  wherever  it 
interfered.  There  were  two  more  instances 
which  he  thought  ought  to  be  added  ;  one 
waa  the  case  of  a  person  oonGned  in 
prison,  where  witnesses  were  required  to 
attest  all  proceedings  between  (he  prisoner 
and  his  attorney,  merely  becauae  the  trans- 
actions had  occurred  in  a  place  of  confine- 
ment. The  other  case  occurred  before 
Lord  Eldon,  whore  a  patient  from  a  lunatic 
asylnm  having  recovered  his  understanding, 
had  made  a  conveyance  to  the  keeper  of 
the  asylum.  But  the  Lord  Chancellor  set 
aside  the  deed,  because  he  considered  the 
influence  acquired  by  the  keeper  waa  auch 
as  to  render  it  impossible  that  at  the  time 
the  testator  was  possessed  of  that  amount 
of  intellect  which  he  ought  to  have  to  dis- 
pose of  his  property  with  resson  and  judg- 
ment. Lastly,  let  them  take  the  case  of  a 
married  woman ;  suppose  her  to  obtun  a 
gift,  a  devise,  a  legacy,  or  a  conveyance  of 
property.  Could  she  convey  her  property 
to  tho  object  of  her  choice — to  her  husbandl 
She  could  not  without  previous  examina- 
tion and  inquiry.  Ana  why}  Because 
the  law  said,  from  the  very  relationship 
between  the  parlies,  the  inflnence  of  the 
husband  rauet  necessarily  ho  so  overbearing 
that  ho  ought  not  to  bo  permitled  to  oh- 
tnin  the  property  absolutely  wilhout  tho 
wifo  undergoing  a  previous  examination  in 
tho  presence  of  persons  appointed  to  con- 
duct that  inquiry  as  lo  whether  ahe  of  her 
free  will  and  inclination  gave  up  her  pro- 
perty. Now,  nothing  remained,  therefore, 
but  to  apply  to  the  question  of  religious 
influence,  what  tho  Ian  of  England  deolnrcd 
in  reference  to  the  disposition  of  property, 
where  it  had  been  effected  tlirough  the 
medium  of  a  person  exercising  spiritual 
ascendancy  or  apiritual  terrors  over  the 
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mind  of  the  person.  In  the  times  of  Lord ' 
Nortbington  there  was  a  case  mentioned 
in  the  Collectanea  Judicia  of  an  Inde- 
pendent preacher,  who  had  been  particu- 
larly attcntiye  to  an  old  lady.  He  had 
prayed  with  her,  he  had  read  to  her,  and 
comforted  her  in  a  yarlety  of  ways,  spiri- 
tually and  otherwise ;  and  finally  he  eon- 
ducted  her  to  Surrey,  where  they  lived  in 
seclusion,  the  house  being  surrounded  by 
high  walls  and  no  one  being  allowed  access 
to  it.  He  then  took  a  eonyeyance  of  the 
property,  and  the  question  was,  ought  it 
to  stand  ?  Well,  the  Lord  Chancellor  said 
he  would  spoil  the  independence  of  the 
Independent  preacher,  and  compelled  him 
to  restore  the  property  which  he  bad  ob- 
tained through  the  medium  of  spiritual 
influence.  Much  later  than  that,  a  case 
occurred  before  Lord  Eldon,  in  which  Sir 
Samuel  Romilly  deliyered  one  of  his  most 
famous  arguments.  It  was  in  impeachment 
of  a  deed  on  the  ground  that  it  had  been 
obtained  by  religious  influence;  and  on 
that  occasion  the  great  lawyer,  not  aware  of 
the  previous  decision,  argued  with  all  the 
strength  and  ability  which  that  remarkable 
man  possessed,  and  having  gone  through 
all  the  examples  wherein  deeds  and  in- 
struments affecting  property  were  set  aside, 
he  pressed  upon  the  Chancellor  the  neces- 
sity of  dealing  with  cases  in  which  religious 
influence  was  brought  to  bear  in  the  most  de- 
cided manner.  He  succeeded,  and  the  deed 
was  set  aside.  Such  was  the  law  and  princi- 
ple with  reference  to  this  country.  But  he 
might  be  asked,  "  what  case  he  had  to  prove 
to  the  House  in  order  to  show  the  necessity 
of  its  interfering  with  deeds  executed  with- 
in the  walls  of  conventual  establishments  ?" 
The  reasons,  however,  he  thought  would 
be  already  anticipated  by  the  House.  They 
were  comprised  in  the  fact  of  the  known 
difficulty  of  getting  at  the  evidence  of  what 
took  place  within  the  walls  of  a  convent,  as 
compared  with  the  facility  of  procuring 
evidence  outside  of  such  establishments. 
They  had  no  less  than  four  examples  of 
deeds  and  conveyances  executed  by  nuns 
without  the  approbation  of  the  parties 
making  them.  In  referring  to  those  cases, 
be  thought  he  would  be  placing  before  the 
House  facts  which  fully  justified  him  in 
submitting  the  present  measure  to  Parlia- 
ment. One  of  those  examples  was  a  case 
that  was  brought  before  the  Irish  Court  of 
Exchequer,  when  it  had  an  equitable  juris- 
diction^  in  which  case  an  able  judgment 
was  pronounced  by  Baron  Pennefather.  It 
was  the  case  of  a  young  lady  who  had  been  J 
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placed  in  a  convent  while  she  was  under 
age.  Now,  he  must  observe  that  he  did 
not  intend  to  refer  to  mere  idle  reports, 
which  could  not  bo  authenticated.  He  was 
referring  to  matters  that  were  indisputable. 
The  lady  to  whom  he  was  referring  having 
been  placed  in  a  convent  before  she  was  of 
age,  there  was  an  agreement  made  by  her 
friends  with  the  heads  of  the  establishment 
that  she  should  not  be  professed  a  nun 
until  she  had  attained  the  age  of  twenty- 
one  years,  and  without  due  notice  being 
given  to  them.  They  paid  a  sum  of  money 
to  the  convent  upon  the  young  lady's  en- 
trance. While  she  was  within  the  convent 
she  acquired  some  property.  The  nuns 
then  professed  her  privately  before  she  was 
twenty-one,  and  without  giving  the  notice 
to  her  relatives,  as  was  agreed  upon.  They 
then  obtained  her  personalty,  amounting 
to  1,100/.,  and  conveyed  to  the  establish- 
ment her  real  estate.  She  subsequently 
left  the  convent,  and  her  mind  becoming 
strengthened  by  absence  from  her  retire- 
ment, she  became  acquainted  wit^i  her 
rights,  and  she  sought  to  set  aside  the 
deeds  which  she  had  executed.  The  mat- 
ter was  fully  discussed,  and  the  learned 
Judge,  in  pronouncing  judgment,  said  :^- 

"  In  the  year  1825  the  young  woman  entered 
into  the  establishment  of  the  defendants  as  a 
lodger,  and  not  as  a  person  who  had  irrevocably 
bound  herself  to  take  the  veil.  That  this  was  so 
was  manifest,  independently  of  the  evidenoe,  and 
what  was  stipulated  at  the  time  she  entered  the 
convent.  And  what  was  that  stipulation  t  That 
she  was  not  to  be  professed  till  she  became  twenty- 
one,  nor  even  then  without  the  consent  of  her 
friends.  The  contract  was  violated  in  every  ma- 
terial part  by  the  defendants,  because'  the  plaintiff 
took  the  veil,  and,  it  must  be  supposed,  by  Um 
influence  of  the  defendants,  whilst  under  age, 
contrary  to  the  duty  of  the  defendants  even  with- 
out any  agreement  on  the  subject,  and  contrary 
to  the  express  agreement  entered  into.  Then  it 
is  stated  that  her  brother-in-law  is  denied  aoceis 
to  her — ^that  her  sister  is  allowed  to  see  her,  but 
never  without  some  person  connected  with  the 
convent  being  present ;  and  it  is  seriously  con- 
tended that  the  case  of  a  deed  executed  by  a  per- 
son placed  in  a  convent,  where  undue  influence  is 
more  likely  to  be  exercised  than  in  any  other 
place,  is  a  case  in  which  a  court  of  equity  cannot 
set  aside  the  deed  as  being  obtained  by  undue 
influence.  No  man  can  doubt  that  it  was  pro- 
duced by  the  influence  of  the  ladies  over  her  per- 
son, secluded  from  her  friends,  her  nearest  reli^ 
tives  being  denied  access  to  her.  The  attorney 
ought  to  have  apprised  her  of  her  right  instead  of 
drawing  up  the  deed." 

Subsequently  the  Court  withdrew  from 
stating  any  general  principle  as  to  the 
execution  of  the  deeds,  and  said  thej 
would  rest  it  on  the  principle  which  go- 
Temed  the  relation  of  ward  and  guardian. 
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There  vras  another  case,  in  which  a  will, 
executed  in  a  respectable  oonventual  esta- 
blishment in  Ireland,  was  impeached  en 
the  ground  of  undue  influence  having  been 
exercised  in  its  execution.     He  had  made 
inquiries  respecting  this  matter,  and  he 
ascertained  that,  after  it  had  proceeded  to 
a  certain  stage,  it  was  compromised.    The 
property  in  question  was  given  to  the  heir- 
at-law  for  life,  and  an  undertaking  entered 
into  that  the  convent  was  to  get  it  upon 
the  death  of  that  person.     The  third  case 
was  one  which  had  been  mentioned  before 
in  that  House.     It  referred  to  a  family  of 
great  respectability  in  Ireland.      It  was 
the  famous  case  of  M'Carthy,  a  member 
of  which  family  represented  Cork  in  that 
House  some  years  ago.     There  were  two 
ladies  of  that  family  placed  in  the  Black 
Rock  Convent  of  Cork.     Now,  the  House 
should  observe,  that  establishments  of  this  | 
kind  were  springing  up  in  vast  numbers  in 
Ireland,  and  the  proprietors  frequently  pur- 
chased edifices  belonging  to  the  nobility. 
There  could  be  no  doubt  that  many  young 
ladies  of  tender  age   entered   those  con- 
vents, some  of  whom,  he  believed,  were 
well-disposed   and   actuated   by  a   purely 
religious  principle.     To  return,  however: 
after  the   Misses  McCarthy  had   entered 
the  convent  their  father  died,  and  each  of 
them  became  entitled  to  10,0002.     In  con- ' 
versations  which  they  had  had  with  their 
brother,  they  naturally  said  to  him  that 
they  had  enough  of  property  for  their  own  ' 
purposes  —  they  loved   their  family,   and 
their  desire  was   that   the  two   sums  of 
10,OOOZ.   each    should   be  given  to  their  ^ 
family,  who  were  endeared  to  them  by  the 
ties  of  nature  as  well  as  of  affection.    Ac- 
cordingly it  WAS  understood  that  the  rela- 
tives of  those  ladies  were  to  succeed  to  this 
property  of  20,0002.    Then  came  the  ques- 
tion between  the  convent  and  these  inmates 
of  the  convent.     The  convent  claimed  the 
money  by  virtue  of  that  which  make^  the 
distinction  between  this  and  all  other  cases 
that  can  be  quoted — he  meant  the  case  of 
the  inmates   of   those   establishments  by 
virtue  of  the  vows  of  poverty  and  obedience 
which  the  nuns  were  obliged  to  take.    Now 
the  principle  of  his  Bill  was  to  secure  per- 
fect free  will  in  the  disposition  of  property, 
and  he  was  struggling  against  a  system 
which   denied   the    exercise   of    free   will 
wherever  it  could,  and  which  then  sought 
to  avail  itself  of  the  advantages  of  our  free 
and  noble  system  of  jurisprudence,   and 
called  upon  Parliament  not  to  meddle  with 
those  establishments  lest  it  might  interfere 
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'  with  the  free  alienation  of  property.  He 
thought  he  should  be  able  to  show  how  the 
deeds  were  executed  within  the  walls  of 
that  convent  which  conveyed  away  this 
large  amount  of  property.  This  fund  of 
20,0002.  was  vested  in  the  hands  of  trus- 
tees who  were  determined  not  to  give  it 
over  to  the  convent.  The  convent  there- 
upon commenced  a  suit  in  Chancery  in  the 
name  of  the  two  nuns,  who  were  opposed 
to  being  parties  to  any  suit  against  their 
relations,  and  whose  free  will  would  have 
been  to  have  alienated  the  property  to  their 
dear  relatives.  Their  names,  however, 
were  used  in  the  suit  contrary  to  their 
will,  as  the  evidence  adduced  in  the  course 
of  the  proceedings  would  show.  Here  was 
the  description  of  the  case  given  by  Mr. 
Nelson  McCarthy,  their  brother,  in  his 
depositions : — 

"I  bad  a  conyersation  with  my  said  sister 
Catherine  in  the  month  of  August,  1843,  and  in 
the  presence  of  my  brother,  the  said  John  McCar- 
thy, who  principally  maintained  the  conversation 
with  her.  In  this  conrersation  the  said  Catherine 
said,  that  she  had  applied  to  the  superioress  for 
liberty  to  assign  any  right  that  she  had  in  the 
assets  of  her  father  to  her  younger  brothers  ;  and 
that  the  superioress  said,  that  she  had  not  the 
power  of  giving  such  liberty,  but  told  her  to  apply 
to  the  bishop.  The  said  Catherine  said,  that  she 
afterwards  waited  until  the  bishop  visited  the 
convent,  and,  having  had  an  interview  with  him, 
she  begged  permission  to  assign  any  right  which 
she  may  have  had  to  her  father's  assets  to  her 
four  younger  brothers.  She  said  that  the  bishop 
had  no  power ;  upon  which  my  said  sister  Cathe- 
rine asked  him  who  had  the  power  ?  to  which  the 
bishop  replied, '  Nobody,'  and  told  her  to  go  to 
the  superioress.  The  said  Catherine  told  him  that 
she  had  already  been  with  the  superioress,  who 
referred  her  to  him  ;  upon  which  the  bishop  said, 
*  Tou  must  observe  your  vow  of  obedience.'  The 
said  Catherine  then  said,  '  If  you  mean,  my  lord, 
that  I  must  dispose  of  this  property  against  my 
conscience,  it  will  be  for  a  court  of  equity  to  decide 
how  &r  such  an  act  would  be  valid,'  or  words  to 
that  effect;  to  which  the  said  Catherine  stated 
the  bishop  said, '  If  these  are  your  ideas,  madam, 
let  me  tell  you  I  have  lawyers  in  my  family  as  well 
as  yours,  and  this  is  too  good  a  thing  not  to  look 
after.' " 

It  appeared  that  they  had,  indeed,  eminent 
lawyers  who  did  look  after  it.  There  was 
a  subsequent  passage  in  those  depositions 
which  proved  the  necessity  for  such  a  mea* 
sure  as  he  proposed  to  bring  in  : — 


<« 


I  subsequently  had  several  conversations  with 
the  said  Maria  and  Catherine,  in  which  they  both 
said  that  they  did  not  claim  any  share  whatever 
in  their  father's  assets,  and  that  they  were  no 
parties  to  the  law  proceedings,  and  that  it  was 
without  their  consent  that  legal  steps  were  taken 
against  their  family,  and  that  they  would  not  go 
to  law  with  strangers,  much  less  with  their  own 
&mily  ;  and  my  sister  Maria  told  me  that  she 
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9ried  or  wepfc  the  whole  night  Ion;  After  she 
signed  the  deed,  making  OFer  her  claim  to  Mrs. 
Fulham  and  Mrs.  Lynch,  and  assared  mo  it  was 
no  want  of  regard  to  her  family  that  led  her  to  do 
the  act,  bat  that  she  was  oalled  on  under  her  vow 
of  obedience  to  do  so ;  and  to  show  her  indifference 
in  respect  of  the  money  as  fkr  as  she  herself  was 
concerned,  that  she  would,  if  required,  by  her 
Bvperioress,  throw  the  money  down  the  river,  or  | 
words  to  that  effect ;  and  «he  added  that  she  had 
no  free  will  of  her  own.     This  last  coDversation 
•ccurred  in  the  absence  of  Catherine ;  and  I  asked 
ner  why  my  said  sister  Catherine,  whom  I  had 
previously  sent  for,  did  not  come  down  to  the 
tisiting-room  ;  and  she  replied,  that  she  believed 
Raphael  (meaning  my  sister  Catherine)  was  unwell, 
and  that  she  had  suffered  fh>m  the  censure  of  the 
bishop,  and  that  she  was  undergoing  punishment. 
At  this  time  I  was  aware  my  sister  Catherine  had 
refused  to  sign  the  deed.     I  afterwards  saw  my 
■aid  siater   Catherine,   after  the  lapse  of  some 
wieeks,  when  she  looked  as  if  she  had   suffered 
much  both  mentally  and  corporally,  and  her  spi> 
rits  were 'much  depressed,  and  she  informed  mc 
that  she  feared  she  would  bo  obliged  to  sign  titc 
deed  in  compliance  with  her  vows,  and  that  wo 
had  no  idea  of  the  mental  training  that  they  went 
through,  and  that  she  would  be  obliged  to  state 
that  acts  were  free  and  voluntary,  and  that  every« 
thing  done  by  her  as  a  r€ligie%ue  must  be  done 
cheerfully  and  freely,  otherwise  it  would  be  deem- 
ed and  considered  that  she  had  broken  her  vows. 
When  I  next  saw  the  said  Catherine  it  was  after 
she  had  signed  the  deed,  when  she  said,  in  reference 
to  the  deed,  that  a  pen  might  as  well  have  been 
put  into  the  hand  of  a  corpse  as  into  hers  when 
she  signed  the  deed,  as  she  knew  she  came  to  do 
an  act  contrary  to  her  conscienoe,  and  let  the  sin 
be  on  those  who  caused  her  to  do  so.     I  had  a 
private  conversation  with  my  said  sister  Maria» 
who  had  remained  after  all  the  reet  had  gone.    I 
asked  her  whether  she  had  read  my  affidavit,  and 
she  said  she  had.    I  then  asked  her  whether  it  con- 
tained the  truth,  and  she  said,  '  Yes.'    I  then  told 
her  I  had  read  her  affidavit  of  the  36th  day  of 
October,  1844,  and  asked  her  how  she  oould  har* 
made  the  statement  therein  eontained,  which  ap^ 
JMsared  so  much  at  variance  with  all  her  previous 
conversations  with  me?    She  replied  to  me  in 
these  words : — •  Ah !  my  dear  Nelson,  I  refused  to 
make  that  affidavit  in  my  own  person  as  ooming 
from  Maria  M'Carthy ;  but  I  told  the  solicitor, 
Nicholas  Daniel  Murphy,  if  he  put  the  word  "  reli- 
j^iouB*'  into  the  affidavit  that  I  would  then  mako 
It ;  and  he  having  put  in  the  word,  I  did  so  ac- 
cordingly make  the  affidavit,  as  I  found  the  word 
'<  religious '*  in  it.'    I  then  said  to  her,  <  Maria,  if 
one  of  the  young  ladies  in  the  convent  was  ob- 
noxious to  the  sfiperioress,  and  that  yon  were 
desired  to  give  her  arsenic,  would  you  do  so  under 
your  TOW  of  obedience  ?'  The  said  Maria  remained 
silent  and  without  answering  for  some  time,  upon 
^Hiioh  I  repeated  the  question,  when  she  at  length 
replied,  that  she  would  not  be  asked  to  do  so ;  and 
I  said,  <  Maria,  do  not  say  so,  as  they  have  asked 
you  to  make  an  affidavit  which  you  refused  to 
make  in  your  own  person,  and  to  assist  in  law 
proceedings  which  you  stated  were  contrary  to 
your  wish  and  taken  without  your  oonscnt,  and 
in  which  you  were  plaintiff  without  your  know- 
ledge.' " 

Here  was  another  passage  eqnallj  impor- 
Mr.  Whiteside 


taDt.  The  deposition,  after  stating  that  the 
deponent  learnt  at  the  convent  afterwards 
that  Maria's  intellect  had  heen  affected, 
went  on  to  detail  another  conversation  with 
Catherine  to  the  same  effect,  in  the  oourse 
of  which  she  said — 

"  That  if  all  the  suffisrings  during  her  whole  life 
were  contracted  within  the  space  of  half  an  honr, 
it  would  not  equal  what  she  bad  sufibred  since  her 
fiither's  death  in  reference  to  this  matter." 

There  was  then  a  remarkable  passage  in 
which  she  stated  that  she  had  seen  a  book 
in  the  convent,  and  found  there  that  the 
panishment  for  serious  crimo  was  to  bo 
immured  and  fed  on  bread  and  water,  and 
that  in  some  cases  people  had  died  of  it ; 
and  that  it  had  been  decided  that  any  per- 
son or  member  of  the  convent  speaking  or 
acting  against  their  claims  to  this  property 
would  be  guilt  J  of  a  mortal  Bin.  Now,  what 
was  the  judgment  pronounced  in  this  case? 
[Jo  must  do  the  present  Lord  Chancellor  of 
Ireland  the  justice  to  say  that  he  gave  a 
very  manly  ond  decisive  judgment,  in  the 
course  of  which  he  put  the  matter  as  clearly 
and  as  forcibly  ns  it  was  possible  for  any 
man  to  do.  Here  were  the  words  of  the 
Lord  Chancellor:— 


<« 


That  society  is  so  framed  that  the  members  of 
it  are  bound  by  the  vows  which  they  have  taken 
on  themselves,  and  the  eonstruotion  of  these  vowi 
is  declared  by  the  society  to  be  that  its  raembert 
are  no  longer,  from  the  moment  of  taking  them, 
free  agents  in  the  distribution  of  their  property. 
They  are  enslaved  to  the  rules  and  regulations  of 
the  community  which  they  have  joined,  and  are 
without  the  possibility  of  relieving  themselves  by 
any  act  of  volition  from  their  vows.    Whatever 
their  connections  with  others*— whatever  their  re* 
lations  in  life — ^regardless  of  every  obligation  of 
nature  or  society,  they  must  adhere  to  these  vows; 
whether  they  be  isolated  individuals  or  membere 
of  a  family ;  whether  they  be  persoas  who  have  no 
ties  or  J^indred  to  bind  them  to  the  world,  no  ob* 
jects  to  attach  their  feelings,  to  olaim  their  affec- 
tion and  bounty,  and  entitled  to  their  care;  or 
whether  they  be  the  reverse  of  this,  and,  having 
the  nearest  ties  of  blood,  even  children  (for  widows, 
after  they  have  become  such,  may  enter  these  com-* 
munities),  or,  at  least,  relatives  in  the  next  degree 
of  kindred,  yet  it  makes  no  difference ;  by  the  rulea 
of  the  institution  they  must  cast  all  such  consi- 
derations to  the  winds ;  and,  willing  or  unwilling, 
freely  offering  it  or  not,  of  their  own  accord  or 
under  coercion  of  their  vow,  they  must  devote  aU 
their  property  to  the  benefit  of  the  community^ 
and  execute  deeds  to  transfer  it.     On  such  con* 
siderations  I  can  well  understand,  and  perfectly 
concur  in,  the  policy  of  the  ancient  law,  whicli 
p»laoed  persons  thus  oiroumstanoed  in  the  post* 
tiou  of  civil  death.    During  the  argument  I  put 
the  case  of  a  prisoner  in  a  dungeon,  and  a  gaoler 
extorting  a  deed  from  him,  and  coming  into  court 
and  saying,  'I  have  that  person  still  in  the  dun- 
geon, but  I  want  the  property  for  him  and  myself.* 
Am  I  bound  to  give  it  to  him  ?  I  protest  I  will  do 
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no  sooh  thing.  Tbu  court  cannot  liaten  to  such  a 
claim." 

The  Lord  Chancellor  offered  the  parties  to 
Bend  down  an  issue  to  a  jurj  to  try  whe- 
ther the  deeds  in  question  were  executed 
hj  undue  pressure  or  not ;  but  the  convent 
refused  to  accept  of  this  offer.  The  Lord 
Chancellor  then  proceeded  to  deal  with  the 
question  ably  and  clearly,  and  concluded 
by  likening  the  case  to  one  of  the  gaoler 
and  the  prisoner.  The  House  would  now 
see  the  practical  working  of  this  system. 
Since  the  Reformation  property  was  less 
protected  in  regard  to  those  establishments 
than  it  was  before.  Why?  Because  in 
Roman  Catholic  times  the  nuns  were  in 
law  considered  civilly  dead,  and  adminis- 
tration might  be  taken  out  by  any  of  their 
relations  and  friends  as  if  they  were  dead, 
and  the  next  parties  entitled  by  the  law  of 
nature  and  the  law  of*  the  land  to  the  pro- 
perty might  possess  it.  He  did  not  want 
to  legalise  those  institutions,  but  it  was  \m- 
possible  for  them  to  ignore  their  existence. 
The  effect,  however,  of  these  establishments 
not  being  recognised  was  such  as  he  had 
referred  to  in  the  cases  he  had  quoted. 
While  the  heads  of  those  establishments 
speak  theoretically  of  tiie  right  of  exer- 
cising free  will,  they  practically  mnke  it 
impossible  for  the  inmates  to  have  any 
free  will  at  all.  The  judgment  of  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  he  believed,  had  secured 
the  property  for  the  family.  He  had  one 
other  case  to  bring  under  the  notice  of  the 
House.  It  was  that  of  *« Blake  v.  Blake," 
which  was  still  pending  for  the  decision  of 
the  Hotise  ol  Lords.  This  was  the  case  of 
two  ladies,  one  of  whom,  the  widow  of  an 
eminent  barrister,  was  a  Protestant,  and 
the  oiher,  the  sister  of  the  deceased  bar- 
rister, a  Roman  Catholic  and  an  inmate  of 
a  convent.  The  widow  claimed  under  the 
will  of  her  late  husband.  In  the  same 
way  as  in  the  former  case,  she  had  so* 
▼oral  interviews  with  her  sister-in-law  in 
the  convent,  in  which  the  latter  expressed 
no  desire  whatever  to  dispute  the  will. 
Notwithstanding  this  avowed  disposition 
on  the  part  of  the  lady  in  the  convent, 
the  nnns  ultimately  commenced  proceed- 
ings for  the  recovery  of  this  estate  in  the 
name  ixi  the  sister  of  the  deeeased.  When 
the  case  came  on  for  argument,  the  lawyers 
mnaaeked  the  old  Statutes,  and  not  being 
able  to  find  any  positive  law  doing  away 
with  the  ancient  disabilities  under  which 
nnns  had  laboured,  they  contended  that 
the  party  in  the  convent  was  dead  in  point 
of  law»  and  oould  not,  therefore,  lay  claim 


to  the  property  in  question.  The  question 
was  argued  with  great  ingenuity  and  abi- 
lity ;  and  the  Lord  Chaucellor  gave  judg« 
ment  in  the  matter,  regarding  the  feeling 
of  the  country  since  the  Reformation  to  be 
repugnant  to  those  institutions,  but  recom- 
mended an  appeal,  and  that  appeal  was 
now  pending  before  the  House  of  Lords. 
Now,  what  was  it  which  he  proposed  to  do 
to  meet  the  evils  to  which  he  referred? 
He  would  read  to  the  House  the  preamblo 
of  his  Bill.     The  preamble  recited  :-— 

"  Whereas  females  on  being  received  into  oom<% 
munities  as  professed  nuns  bind  themaelvet  by 
certain  rows,  and  amongst  others  by  a  vow  of 
obedience  to  penons  claiming  to  be  their  religious 
superiors  or  spiritual  directors;  and  whereas  cases 
have  been  established  in  evidenoe  before  tbo  tri<« 
bunals  of  the  realm,  in  which  it  appears  females, 
influenced  by  the  control  and  lAiportunities  of 
their  religious  superiors  or  spiritual  directors* 
have  been  induced  to  make  dispositions  of  pro- 
perty in  contravention  of  their  personal  wishes 
and  the  affection  expressed  by  them  towards  their 
relations;  and  whereas  the  dispositions  of  pro-* 
perty  made  under  such  control  and  authority  have 
been  declared  yoid  and  set  aside  by  the  tribunals 
as  having  been  obtained  by  undue  influencS  and 
contrary  to  the  policy  of  the  law  ;  and  whereas, 
by  reason  of  the  secluded  lile  enjoined  upon  such 
females,  the  circumstances  attendant  upon  such 
dispositions  of  property  are,  with  the  exception  of 
the  person  under  the  restraint  of  such  influence, 
exclusiTely  in  the  knowledge  of  the  persons  so 
securing  or  obtaining  such  distribution  of  property 
or  their  agents,  and  evidence  of  such  cireum* 
stances  is  not  ordinarily  accessible." 

The  recital  might,  perhaps,  appear  rather 
long,  but  it  was  necessary  to  establish  his 
principles,  and  it  rested  with  those  who 
wished  to  argue  the  matter  to  prove  that 
the  preamble  went  beyond  those  ascer- 
tained principles.  The  mischief  therein 
recited  was  this,  that  from  the  secluded 
life  and  circumstances  under  which  the 
inmate  of  a  convent  was  placed,  it  was 
diflScult,  if  not  impossible,  to  get  at  the 
evidence  of  the  circumstances  under  which 
property  was  conveyed  away.  The  re- 
medy he  proposed  was  simply  to  this 
effect : — 

"That  any  act,  deed,  will,  contract,  or  agree- 
ment done,  executed,  or  made  by  any  female  who 
has  or  shall  have  bound  herself  by  such  vow, 
shall  be  deemed  as  having  been  executed  under 
coercion  of  such  vow ;  and  at  the  dictation  or  ex- 
ercise of  authority  assumed  over  her  against  her 
own  free  will  or  judgment,  unless  the  contrary 
shall  be  proved  to  the  satisAiotion  of  the  court 
which  shall  be  required  to  iMUudicate  on  the  va«> 
lidity  of  such  act,  deed,  will,  contract,  or  agreop 
ment." 

There  were  only  three  clauses  in  his  Bill. 
The  second  clause  merely  stated  that  pre- 
sumptive evidence  of  a  lady  having  taken 
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they  were  at  **  arm's  length/'  the  deed 
whioh  conferred  the  benefit  on  the  solicitor 
or  counsel    was   executed.     There   was, 
therefore,  an  incapaoitj  in   a   person  to 
execute  a  deed  in  fatoar  of  those  who 
stood  in  those  relations.     But  could  the 
Honse  imagine   any  incapacity  so  great 
and  insurmoantabie  as  that  which  existed 
in  the  case  of  the  inmates  of  conventual 
establishments  f     Hon.  Members   of  the 
Homan  Catholio  religion  seemed  to  think 
that  a  wise  and  beneficent  measure  to  pro- 
tect from  improper  influences  a  member  of 
their  communion  could  not  be  introduced 
into  this  House  ;  and  that  a  spirit  of  bit- 
terness against  their  religion  always  ac- 
tuated those  who  proposed  a  measure  of 
the  sort.     It  was  much  to  be  regretted 
that  all  such  proposals  Vere  met  in  this 
manner.      Now,  he   begged  to   say  that 
nothing  was  now  asked  from  the  members 
of  the  Roman  Catholio  Church  whioh  he 
was  not  perfectly  willing  to  submit  to  him- 
self.    He  could  Ycnture  to  say,  as  one  who 
had  enjoyed  an  extensive  experience  in 
tlie  courts  of  equity,  that  if  a  case  were 
brought  forward  in  those  courts— «nd  he 
had  been  engaged  in  such  cases  as  counsel 
-^in  which  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of 
England,  being  the  spiritual  adviser  ef  or 
the  attendant  on  a  man  or  woman,  whilst 
that   relationship  existed,   obtained  from 
that  person  a  gift  of  money,  or  the  ex- 
ecution of  a  deed  or  any   other  act,  by 
whioh  a  material   benefit  was  conferred, 
the    court  of    equity  would  not  hesitate 
one  moment  in  setting  aside  such  an  act. 
Were  they,  therefore,  seeking  to  extend 
to  monastic  and  conventual  institutions  any 
new  principle?     And  was  there  any  in- 
justice in  saying,  that  a  person  having  ex- 
ecuted a  deed,  who  had  to  a  certain  extent 
parted  with   his    or   her  liberty,    a  deed 
executed  under  such  circumstances  should 
primdfaeie  be  taken  as  not  binding,  and 
tliat  the  burden  ef  proving  the  talidity  of 
the  transaction   should  be   thrown   upon 
those  who  acquired  the  benefit  under  it  ? 
Could  there  be  anything  unreasonable  in 
enacting^  as  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
proposed  to  enact,  that  a  deed  executed  by 
a  lad?  whilst  an  inmate  of  a  couTentual 
establishment  should  primd  facie  be  taken 
as  void  t  and  that  it  should  lie  upon  those 
who  had  obtained  the  gift  to  show  that  it 
was  not  done  whilst  she  was  under  their 
influence,  but  that  totally  independent  ad- 
Tioe  was  called  in  ?     The  case  of  the  hus- 
band and  wife  had  been  referred  to,  and, 
in  the  event  of  a  married  woman  desiring 
to  give  money  out  of  the  Court  of  Chan- 
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eery  to  her  husband,  the  Judge  had  a  com- 
munication with  her,  in  order  to  ascertain 
that  she  acted  by  her  own  free  and  inde- 
pendent will.  Should  not,  then,  the  same 
principle  be  extended  to  the  cases  contem- 
plated by  the  proposed  Bill  ?  The  Bill  did 
not  prppose  to  take  away  the  capacity  of 
these  mstitutions  to  receive  gifts.  It 
merely  threw  upon  them  this  duty— 4hat 
before  they  did  so,  they  should  place  the 
lady  in  the  hands  of  some  person  who  was 
not  the  adviser  or  solicitor  of  the  establish- 
ment, but  an  independent  counsel  or  so- 
licitor; that  she  should  have  the  advan- 
tage of  being  advised  by  those  who  were 
disinterested,  who  would  tell  her  what  she 
oould  and  could  not  do,  and  would  take 
care  that  her  act  was  the  result  of  her  own 
independent  resolve.  That,  and  that  only, 
was  what  the  measure  of  his  hon.  and 
learned  Friend  proposed  to  do.  He  looked 
with  confidence,  therefore,  that  the  Go- 
vernment would  be  of  opinion  that  this  was 
a  Bill  which  at  all  events  deserved  serious 
consideration ;  and  that,  as  the  noble  Lord 
(Viscount  Palmerston)  had  to-night  sop- 
ported  the  introduction  of  a  Bill  of  which 
he  expressed  bis  disapprobation,  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  present  measure  would  not  fail 
to  receive  his  sanction  and  support. 

Mr.  LUCAS  said,  that  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  who  supported  the  Bill 
had  proved  that  the  existing  law  was  ade- 
quate to  meet  the  case  of  the  disposal  of 
property  under  undue  influence ;  and  it 
was,  therefore,  because  the  proposed  Bill 
was  unnecessary  that  he  (Mr.  Lucas)  should 
oppose  its  introduction.  It  was  proposed, 
with  respect  to  the  disposition  of  property 
by  nuns,  that  the  Honse  &hould  interfere  in 
the  interest  of  the  relatives,  but  no  evi< 
denoe  had  been  laid  before  the  House  that 
the  relatives  of  nuns,  being  CathoiicB,  were 
not  perfectly  ready  to  interfere  in  their 
own  interest  He  had  always  found  the 
relatives  of  nuns  ready  enough  to  prevent 
their  property  being  made  over  to  convents, 
and  to  rindioate  their  own  right  and  title 
to  the  good  things  of  ^his  world,  of  which 
they  imagined  they  were  about  to  be  de- 
prived ;  and  he  had  heard  of  many  in- 
stances in  which  unjust  eiceptions  had 
been  taken  to  the  disposition  of  property 
by  nuns  ;  but  of  none  in  which  the  rela- 
tives of  nuns  were  unwilliug  to  press  their 
rights  to  the  extreme.  He  thought  the 
objection  against  the  introduction  of  a  Bill 
of  this  kind  conclusive,  on  the  ground  that 
a  Committee  was  ali'eady  ordered  to  be 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  whole  skMs 
of  nuns  and  their  condittop  before  the  law* 


BoiiB  to  vote  for  such  a  Bill  who  consiijered 
Gonrantual  establi  all  meats  of  the  greatest 
value  to  civilisation  and  religion  and  the 
vclfare  of  tlie  country,  aod  so  importaut 
vilb  regard  to  the  educaiioo  of  the  poor 
of  Ireland  ?  He  agreed  with  the  hon. 
Member  for  Hayo,  that  if  the  object  of 
the  Bill  had  been  to  place  the  JDmates  of 
conventual  eBtahlishments  in  the  same  po- 
sition as  married  women,  it  might  have 
been  assented  to,  if  it  would  have  tended 
to  satisfy  the  suapicionB — the  groundless 
anspicions — of  his  fellow-cotintrymen.  The 
Roman  CotbolicB  were  not  bigoted  or  un- 
unreMOnable  people.  Their  Church  had 
never  volunteered  this  conceBsion,  and 
never  would  volunteer  it.  because  there 
was  no  ground  for  it.  That  Church  was 
too  confident  of  her  own  purity  to  volun- 
teer such  meaeurea.  But  if  any  measure 
were  fairly  proposed  which  would  allay  the 
euBpicioas  of  Frotestaots,  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic Members  of  the  House  would  can- 
didlj  entertain  and  consider  it.  Now,  what 
was  the  principle  of  the  Bill  ?  It  seemed 
to  him  to  be  quite  contrary  to  the  ordinary 
principles  of  jurisprudence.  It  provided 
that  a  deed  should  be  void  unless  proof 
was  given  tbat  it  had  not  been  executed 
nnder  undue  influence.  It  placed  the  per- 
son supporting  the  deed  in  the  position  of 
having  to  prove  a  negative.  The  nanal 
course  was  for  a  person  impeaching  a  deed 
to  prove  its  invalidity.  The  law  provided 
that  a  deed  should  be  executed  in  a  certain 
manner  and  with  certain  formalities,  and 
BO  long  as  those  formalities  we 
the  deed  was  good  and  litigation  was 
vented ;  hut  the  sort  of  legislation 
proposed  would  lead  to  an  immense 
of  litigation.  The  matter  might  be  much 
more  fairly  considered  if  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  would  endeavour  to 
manage  it  in  a  more  candid  spirit — If  he 
would  forget  that  acriinouy  which  he  a 
ways  manifested  in  all  matters  affecting  tli 
Roman  Catholic  Church — if  he  would  gU 
the  members  of  that  Church  and  its  high 
dignitaries  some  degree  of  credit  for  justice, 
hnmanity,  and  religion — If  he  would  ceaae  1o 
throw  out  violent  imputations  upon  them, 
and  cease  to  trent  them  as  capable  of  any 
vriokedness  or  any  baseness  that  would  dJB- 
grace  human  nature,  and  if  he  would  apply 
bis  mind  to  the  consideration  of  the  subji 
in  a  spirit  of  fairness  and  Christian  feeling. 
Mb.  J.  O'CONNELL  said,  be  felt  ro- 
gret  that  at  a  time  when  a  cordial  unity  of 
feeling  was  beginning  to  he  manifested 
between  tlie  people  of  Ireland  and  of  tlii: 


again  interposed  to  reawaUeo  a  feeliag  of 
distrust.  In  his  opinion,  the  proposal  of 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Ennis- 
(Mr.  Wbiteaide)  was  mischievous 
and  wanton.  It  was  wanton,  because  not 
the  slightest  desire  for  such  a  measure  bad 
been  shown,  either  by  petition  or  in  any 
ither  way ;  and  it  was  misohiavous,  be- 
cause it  might  occasion  bittemeas  of  feel- 
ing. He  was  happy  to  see  that  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  had  met  with  no 
from  the  Houao  when  be  appeared 
to  be  about  to  introduce  into  his  speech 
that  bitterness  of  spirit  which  was  usual 
with  him  when  treating  this  Buhjeet.  He 
should  oppose  the  introduction  of  the  mea- 
sure, for  he  did  not  think  any  Roman  Ca- 
tholic could  sanction  such  a  proposal. 

Mk.  MALINS  said,  be  strongly  ap- 
proved of  the  principle  of  the  measure, 
and  trusted  the  House  would  sanction  it 
hy  reading  the  Bill  a  second  time.  An 
hon.  Member  had  spoken  of  the  meaaure 
as  one  which  involved  a  new  principle. 
Not  BO,  however,  did  he  (Mr.  Malius)  un- 
derstand it.  Women  were  foand  inmates 
of  conventual  establishments.  Whilst 
there  property  accrued  to  them,  by  descent 
or  by  gift.  It  had  been  fonnd  by  expe- 
rience that  tbey  executed  inatrumeota 
giving  that  property  to  the  establishments 
of  which  they  were  the  inmates,  and  ex- 
perience had  proved  also,  as  in  the  case  of 
tbe  McCarthys,  beyond  all  doubt,  that 
those  who  desired  to  exercise  free  will 
while  in  the  convents,  were  not  always 
permitted  to  do  so.  His  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  had  explained  the  law  affecting  the 
vanouB  relations  of  society,  and  had  in- 
stanced the  state  of  tbe  law  regarding  a 
parent  and  child,  a  guardian  and  ward,  a 
master  and  servant,  a  solicitor  and  bjs 
client,  and  a  physician  and  his  patient. 
What  was  the  principle  of  the  courts  of 
equity  with  reference  to  deeds  of  gift? 
It  was,  that  when  a  deed  of  gift  was  ex- 
ecuted by  a  person  lu  any  one  of  those 
positions  the  onus  of  proving  the  validity 
of  the  deed  was  thrown  upon  those  who 
derived  the  benefit  from  the  deed,  and 
there  could  be  no  impropriety  in  adopting 
the  same  ruk  in  conventual  establish- 
ments. If  a  solicitor  or  counsel  obtained 
a  deed  of  gift  from  a  client  whilst  that 
relation  subsisted  between  them,  the 
transaction  was  set  aside  as  a  matter  of 

1  course,  unless  that  solicitor  or  counsel 
showed  tbat  independent  advice  was,  called 
in  ;  that  tbey  were,  to  use  a  legal  phrase, 
"put   at  arm's  length,"   and   that,  whilst 
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more  satisfactory  that  the  Committee  should 
have  the  opportunity,  before  the  Bill  pro> 
ceeded  to  a  subsequent  stage,  of  investi- 
gating the  various  matters  of  fact  referred 
to  by  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  (Mr. 
Whiteside)  in  his  opening  statement,  in 
order  that  the  House  might  clearly  know 
bow  far  the  vows  taken  by  the  inmates 
of  conventual  establishments  operated  to 
make  them  other  than  free  agents  in  the 
disposal  of  their  property,  and  how  far  any 
abuses  had  arisen  from  the  exercise  of  the 
influence  acquired  by  the  superior  through 
those  vows  over  the  inmates  of  those  esta- 
blishments. It  struck  him  that  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  had  proved  too 
much  in  support  of  the  provisions  of  his 
Motion.  If  it  were  true  that  all  the  in-^ 
mates  of  convents  were,  by  their  vows, 
placed  completely  as  passive  instruments 
m  the  hands  of  their  superiors,  then  he 
went  along  with  his  noble  Friend  (Lord 
Patmerston)  in  soying  that  the  Bill  ought 
to  go  much  further  than  it  proposed  to 
go,  and  deprive  them  altogether  of  the 
power  of  making  testamentary  or  other 
dispositions  of  their  property  in  favour  of 
the  establishment  of  which  they  were  in- 
mates. Individual  cases  had  been  referred 
to,  and  they  might  be  cases  of  real  abuse ; 
but  they  did  not  go  to  show  that  there  was 
a  general  influence  exercised  over  the  minds 
of  the  inmates  as  a  consequence  of  their 
TOWS.  He  thought  the  House  ought,  be- 
fore it  legislated,  to  know  what  was  the 
real  state  of  things  in  reference  to  the 
subject.  He  could  not  believe  that  it 
stood  on  the  footing  which  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  had  represented.  He 
could  not  believe  that  persons  who  became 
members  of  such  institutions  were  reduced 
to  the  situation  of  mere  passive  instru* 
ments  and  tools  in  the  hands  of  those  under 
whose  spiritual  superintendence  they  were 
placed.  If  it  were  so>  it  was  unquestion- 
ably the  duty  of  the  State  to  interfere,  and 
put  the  disposition  of  their  property  under 
the  most  effectual  restraint.  But  even 
supposing  Parliament  was  called  upon  to 
legislate,  he  could  not  admit  that  the  mea- 
sure now  proposed  would  have  the  desired 
effect.  It  proposed  that  the  inmates  of 
conrentttal  establishments  should  be  placed 
on  the  same  footing  as  persons  whom  the 
courts  of  equity  now  held  to  be  so  far  under 
the  influence  of  some  paramount  dominion, 
that  it  was  necessary,  before  they  disposed 
of  their  property,  to  show  that  they  had 
been  emancipated,  and  made  independent 
of  the  control  and  influence  to  which  they 
might  be  supposed  to   be  subjected.     It 
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proposed,  as  he  understood  it|  especially  as 
developed  by  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
(Mr.  Malins),  that  it  should  be  incumbent 
on  every  one  who  sought  to  avail  himself 
of  the  disposition  of  property  by  the  mem- 
bers of  a  conventual  establishment,  to  show 
that  independent  legal  advice  had  been 
brought  in,  whereby  the  nun  was  made 
acquainted  with  her  power  over  her  own 
property,  and  the  consequences  of  what 
she  was  doing.  But  surely  his  hon.  and 
learned  Friend's  sagacity  must  tell  him 
that  the  presence  of  a  mere  solicitor  or 
man  of  the  law  would  be  perfectly  nuga- 
tory to  counteract  the  influence  of  a  supe- 
rior spiritual  authority,  already  exercising, 
through  the  medium  of  the  vow  of  a  nun, 
a  paramount  and  dominant  influence  over 
her  mind.  If,  then,  they  legislated,  they 
must  make  out  that  there  was  general 
systematic  abuse  pervading  those  establish- 
ments, which  he  (the  Attorney  General) 
was  bound  to  say  he  did  not  believe,  and 
prevent  the  nun  from  making  any  disposi- 
tion of  property  under  any  circumstances ; 
but  if  they  only  showed  that  there  was  a 
possibility  of  abuse  which  existed  in  some 
cases,  and  which  called  for  legislative  in- 
terference, instead  of  stopping  short  with 
calling  in  the  advice  of  a  man  of  the  law, 
whose  authority  would  not  be  sufficient  to 
offer  a  check  or  barrier  to  the  superior  in- 
fluence of  a  spiritual  authority,  let  some 
one  be  invested  with  judicial  authority  to 
inquire  respecting  the  state  of  mind  and 
feelings  under  which  the  nun  or  inmate  of 
a  monastic  institution  was  making  a  dispo- 
sition of  her  property,  with  a  view  to  guard 
against  the  possibility  of  abuse.  He,  for 
one,  did  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  if  there 
were  abuse,  no  apprehension  of  exciting  ill 
will,  or  of  giving  offence,  would  prevent 
him  from  endeavouring  to  set  up  a  barrier 
and  check  against  that  abuse.  On  the 
other  hand»  he  did  not  see  the  necessity  of 
legislating  ineffectually,  and  exciting  ill- 
will,  without  accomplishing  by  their  legis- 
lation the  good  they  desired. 

Mr.  NAPIER  said,  he  agreed  that  the 
Bill  would  be  better  considered  when  the 
whole  case  of  conventual  establishmenta 
had  been  gone  into  before  the  Committee ; 
for  his  difficulty  with  regard  to  these  insti- 
tutions had  always  been,  that  he  regarded 
the  vows  of  obedience  akid  poverty  as  ir- 
reconcilable with  the  law  of  the  land  and 
the  constitution  of  the  country.  The  fair 
and  honest  course  was  to  treat  the  case  in 
a  manly  and  straightforward  way.  He  did 
not  desire  to  hurt  the  feelings  of  any  one, 
^  but  the  duty  of  that  House  was  to  investi- 


roeaDtima  a  ueaBure  snouia  oe  propounai 
prscticallj  to  supersede  part  of  the  iaquir; 
irhich  the  House  had  determlDed  that  thi 
CiMnmUtee  ibould  enter  on. 

ViWJODHT  PALMERSTON  said,  he 
thought  there  vaa  Bome  force  in  the  ob< 
aervatioa  whioh  had  fallen  from  the  boo. 
Uesiber  who  spoke  last,  that  a  CoTnuittee 
iras  about  to  be  noaiinated  to  inquire  into 
the  wbote  matter.  He  thought,  tlierefore, 
it  would  be  better  to  poatpona  any  ipeeific 
measure  until  the  Report  of  that  Comnit- 
tee  bad  been  received,  and  their  reoom- 
meoda^oDH  were  laid  before  the  House.  At 
the  same  lime,  as  he  (Lord  Falmerston) 
confeaaed  that  on  principle  be  was  not  dis- 
posed to  object  to  the  measure  of  the  bon. 
and  loarned  Gentleman,  he  would  suggest 
to  Iiim  that,  if  bis  Bill  were  now  brought 
ia,  he  might  postpone  the  further  stages 
of  the  measure  until  the  Uammiltee  should 
have  uiTestigated  and  reported  to  the 
House.  He  thought  a  fair  objection  had 
been  taken  (o  the  wording  of  the  preamble, 
whieh  was  not  necessary  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  purpose  the  bon.  and 
learned  Qentleman  had  in  view.  He  would 
vudeavour  to  eonsider  the  matter  as  if  he 
were  a  Roman  Catholic,  which  certainly 
he  was  not,  end,  as  a  Roman  Catholic,  he 
shoold  say  that  there  were  two  grounds 
upon  which  the  principle  of  the  boo.  and 
learned  Qeatleman's  Bill  was  a  right  one  g 
but  Uien  he  should  carry  the  prinoiple  a 
little  further  thsn  the  hon.  and  learned 
Geutleman  proposed  to  do.  In  the  first 
|»laoe,  as  a  Catholic  layman,  he  should  be 
lutereaced  in  proTenting  any  subtraction  of 
property  belonging  to  families  under  the 
cireumalancea  in  which  it  was  alleged  such 
transfers  were  made.  And  taking  into 
view  the  real  iutereata  of  the  Catholic 
Chnreh,  and  of  those  establishments  to 
which  CatholicB  attached  Talue,  he  should  < 
saj  it  would  be  advisable,  even  Id  regard 
to  their  own  interests,  to  exempt  those 
institutions  from  the  suspicions  which  it 
could  not  be  denied  were  entertained  with 
respect  to  them.  If  the  Catholic  laity 
WWK  persuaded  that  the  existence  of 
those  mwastio  iastitutiona  was  essential 
to  the  welfare  ^  the  Catholic  Church, 
it  eould  not  be  supposed  that  they  would 
have  to  depend  for  their  support  simply 
on  the  inmates  of  the  establishments 
thetDseWes  }  and  he  thought  it  would  be 
iiiuuli  mura  Tur  Uie  credit  of  thosa  inslitu- 
tions  that  tbey  aiioulii  bo  pi;rfticlij  ti«o 
from  iho  imputation,  ihitt  their  snpcnora  . 
took  advauUge  of  the  influence  which  ihoy  ' 


Dui  oiu  ine  proposal  oi  ine  uon.  sua  lenmea 
Qentleman  go  really  to  the  point  to  which 
bis  argnmeot  and  principle  extended  ?  '  It 
seemed  to  him  (Lord  Falmerston)  that  the 
measure  fell  short  of  that.  The  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman's  argument  was  this: — 
He  said  Uiat  the  vow  which  was  laken  by 
the  Dun  was  a  vow  of  obedience,  and  that 
that  TOW  was  so  strong  upon  the  mind  of 
the  nun  that,  whatever  she  was  told  by  her 
superior  to  do,  she  did  that,  and  it  conse- 
quently became  her  will.  Now,  suppose 
an  additional  solicitor  was  brought  in  to 
ask  the  nnn  whether  an  intend^  oonvey- 
aoce  was  the  act  o{  her  own  free  will  ?  The 
nun,  whose  mind  was  actuated  by  the  tow 
she  had  taken,  and  by  the  order  she  had 
received  from  her  superior,  would,  without 
doubt,  reply  in  the  affirmative,  and  say, 
"  It  is  my  will."  It  was,  in  truth,  a  will 
forced  Upon  her  by  constraint  of  her  tow; 
but  it  was  fvr  the  moment  the  will  of  her 
mind ;  therefore  he  was  afraid  that  the 
Commissioner  proposed  to  be  introduced 
by  way  of  security  would  fail  in  accom- 
plishing  the  purpose  the  hon.  and  learned 
Qentlemau  had  in  Tiew.  That,  however, 
was  a  matter  ef  detail,  upon  which  he  did 
not  pretend  to  offer  bis  opinion  as  a  correct 
Olio.  Bnt  he  would  snggest  as  a  compro- 
mise that  might  be  accepted  by  ti\  parties, 
that  If  the  bon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
obtained  permission  to  introduce  his  Bill 
it  should  be  with  the  clear  understanding 
that  he  would  not  press  it  forward  until 
the  Committee  yet  to  be  appointed  should 
have  examined  the  subject,  and  suggested 
that  which  might  occur  to  them  as  the  re- 
sult of  their  inquiries. 

Mb.  WHITESIDE  said,  be  should  be 
most  happy  to  adopt  the  suggestion  of  the 
noble  Lord,  but  lie  was  net  quite  sure  that 
tbe  Committee  alluded  to  would  have  au- 
thority to  investigate  this  question  of  pro 
perty.  That  Committee  was  to  inquire 
into  the  number  and  rate  of  inoroase  of 
conventual  establishments,  and  the  rela- 
tions in  which  they  stood  as  regarded  the 
existing  law,  and  to  oonsider  whether  any 
and  what  legislatioa  was  necessary,  If 
the  noble  Lord  were  of  opinion  that  tbesa 
words  Included  investigation  into  property, 
he  was  quite  willing  te  express  his  acquies- 
cence in  the  suggestion  he  had  thrown  out. 

The  attorney  GENERAL  said, 
there  could  be  no  doubt  that  the  question 
wn?  included  ii>  the  tcinis  of  the  Motion 
under  wliich  the  fomiiiiitue  weco  to  he 
oppoinled.  He  ontoi'taineil  no  doubt  upon 
the  subject,  and  tliuughl  it  n'ould  bo  far 


oare  ine  opporiuouy,  neiure  ine  oni  pro- 
ceeded to  a  subsequent  stage,  of  inresti- 
gating  the  Tnrious  matters  of  fact  referred 
to  by  ihe  hon.  and  learned  Member  (Mr, 
Whiteside)  in  his  opening  statement,  in 
order  that  the  House  might  clearly  know 
hon  for  the  vows  taken  by  the  inmates 
of  conventual  establishments  operated  to 
make  them  other  than  free  sgenta  in  the 
disposal  of  their  property,  oad  ho*  far  any 
abuses  had  arisen  from  the  exercise  of  the 
influence  acquired  by  the  superior  through 
those  vows  over  the  inmates  of  those  esta- 
blishments. It  struck  liim  that  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  had  proved  too 
mach  in  support  of  the  provisions  of  his 
Motion.  If  it  were  true  that  all  the  in> 
mates  of  convents  nere,  by  their  vows, 
placed  completely  as  passive  instruments 
m  the  handa  of  their  superiors,  then  ho 
went  along  with  his  noble  Friend  (Lord 
Palmerston)  in  saying  that  the  Bill  ought 
to  go  much  further  than  it  proposed  to 
go,  and  deprive  them  altogether  of  the 
power  of  making  testamentary  or  other 
dispositions  of  their  property  in  favour  of 
the  establishment  of  which  they  were  in- 
mates. Individual  cases  had  been  referred 
to,  and  they  might  be  cases  of  real  abuse ; 
but  they  did  not  go  to  show  that  tbere  wns 
a  general  inHuencs  exercised  over  the  minds 
of  the  inmates  as  a  consequence  of  their 
TOWS.  He  thought  the  House  ought,  be- 
fore it  legislated,  to  know  what  vas  the 
real  state  of  things  in  reference  to  the 
■ubject.  He  could  not  believe  that  it 
stood  on  the  footing  which  the  hon.  atid 
learned  Member  had  represented.  He 
could  not  believe  that  persons  who  became 
members  of  such  institutions  were  reduced 
to  the  situation  of  mere  passive  instru- 
meats  and  tools  in  the  hands  of  those  under 
whose  spiritual  superintendence  thej  were 
placed.  If  it  were  so,  it  was  unquestion- 
ably the  duty  of  the  State  to  interfere,  and 
put  the  disposition  of  their  property  under 
the  most  effectual  restraint.  But  even 
supposing  Parliament  was  called  upon  to 
legislate,  he  could  not  admit  that  the  mea- 
sure now  proposed  would  have  the  desired 
effect.  It  proposed  that  the  inmates  of 
conventual  establishments  should  be  placed 
on  the  same  footing  as  persons  whom  the 
courts  of  equity  now  held  to  be  so  far  under 
the  influence  of  some  paramount  dominion, 
that  it  iras  necessary,  before  they  disposed 
of  tlit-ir  pr,,i.,>.Ly.  to  slu>w  tiiut  llioy  lind 
been  em<inci|ititod.  snii  made  independent 
of  the  CDDIrol  and  influence  to  which  they 
night    be    supposed    lo    bo   sul'jocted.      It 
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aeveiopea  oy  dib  non.  ana  learnea  inena 
(Mr,  Malins),  that  it  should  be  incumbent 
every  one  who  sought  to  avail  himself 
of  the  disposition  of  property  by  the  mem- 
bers of  a  conventual  estaulishment,  to  ihotr 
that  independent  legal  advice  had  been 
brought  in,  whereby  the  nun  was  msde 
acquainted  with  her  power  over  her  own 
property,  and  the  conseqaencei  of  what 
she  was  doing.  But  surely  his  hon.  and 
learned  Friend's  sagacity  mast  tell  him 
that  the  presence  of  a  mere  solicitor  or 
man  of  the  law  would  be  perfectly  nugs- 
tory  to  counteract  the  influence  of  a  sope- 
rior  spiritual  authority,  already  exerciwig, 
through  the  medium  of  the  vow  of  a  nun, 
a  paramount  and  dominant  influence  o 


If,  then,  they  legislated,  they 
must  make  out  that  there  was  general 
systematic  abuse  pervading  those  establish- 
ments, which  he  (the  Attorney  General) 
was  bound  to  say  he  did  not  believe,  and 
prevent  the  nun  from  making  any  disposi- 
tion of  property  under  any  circumstance); 
but  if  they  only  showed  that  there  wis  s 
possibility  of  abuse  which  existed  in  some 
cases,  and  which  called  for  legislative  in- 
terference, instead  of  stopping  short  with 
calling  in  the  advice  of  a  man  of  the  lav, 
whose  authority  would  not  be  sufficient  to 
offer  a  check  or  barrier  to  the  superior  in- 
fluence of  a  spiritual  authority,  let  some 
one  be  investcHl  with  judicial  authority  to 
inquire  respecting  the  stato  of  mind  and 
feelings  under  which  the  nun  or  inmate  of 
a  monastic  institution  was  making  a  dispo- 
sition of  her  property,  with  a  view  to  guard 
against  the  possibility  of  abuse.  He,  for 
one,  did  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  if  there 
were  abuse,  no  apprehension  of  exciting  ill 
will,  or  of  giving  offence,  would  prevent 
him  from  endeavouring  to  set  up  a  barrier 
and  check  against  that  abuse.  On  lbs 
other  hand,  he  did  not  see  the  necessity  of 
legislating  ineffectually,  and  exciting  ill- 
will,  withoDt  accomplishing  by  their  legis- 
lation the  good  they  desired. 

Mr.  NAPIER  said,  he  agreed  that  the 
Bill  would  be  better  considered  when  the 
whole  case  of  conventual  establishments 
had  been  gnne  into  before  the  Committee ; 
for  his  difficulty  with  regard  to  these  insti- 
tutions had  always  been,  that  he  regarded 
the  vows  of  obedience  aiid  poverty  as  ir- 
reconcilable with  the  law  of  the  land  and 
the  constitution  of  the  country.  The  fair 
iiiiJ  imiicst  ci>iii?c  tvna  to  trout  ihe  cnsc  i" 
a  manly  and  at  might  forward  way.  Ho  uiil 
not  dea'iro  to  hurt  the  feelings  of  nny  one. 
■but  the  duty  of  that  House  was  lo  invesii- 


ment*,  to  ucertam  wbat  waa  the  nalDre  ot 
those  ro«B,  and  then  let  the  Bill  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Committee,  and  included  in 

Uit.  KINNAIRD  eaid.  be  wished  to 
call  alteotion  to  ihe  fact  that  the  hoii. 
Member  for  Dundaik  (Mr,  Bowjer]  had 
given  notice  that  when  the  order  for  the 
nouinatioa  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
conventual  and  tnooaBtic  establishments 
cane  before  the  House,  he  shoald  moTe 
that  the  order  be  discharged.  It  was, 
therefore,  possible  that  there  might  be  no 
Committee  at  all.  He  would  suggest, 
therefore,  that  the  hon.  Member  for  Dun- 
daik should  withdraw  his  opposition  to  that 
Committee,  and  that  this  Bill  should  bo 
allowed  to  be  introduced,  and  should  be 
referred  to  it. 

QnestioQ  put. 

The  House  divided: — Ajea  68;  Noes 
40:  Majority  28. 

Lilt  of  Ae  Ates. 

Bankes,  M.  hon,  G.  Lacon,  Sir  E, 

Buin^,  H.  boD.  Sir  F.  T.  Lung,  S. 

Bameg,  T.  L&ngton,  H.  G. 

Bftrrow,  W.  U.  Langton,  W.  G. 


Lemon,  Sir  0. 


Blair,  Col. 
Boith,  Sir  It.  G. 

Brooklehunt,  J.  Morgao,  0. 

Caimi,  H.  M'C.  Mawbnr,  J.  R. 

Challu,  Mr.  Aid,  Mullingi,  J.  R. 

Chamban,  T.  Munti,  G.  F. 

Cheetham,  J.  Napier,  rt.  boD.  J. 

Craufurd.  E.  H.  J.  Neeld,  J. 

Crouler,  F.  Newdegate,  C.  N. 

Davie«,  D.  A.  S.  Paoke,  C.  W. 

Droaimoad,  H.  PakiDgtoD,rt.hon.  SirJ. 

Dancan,  6.  Palmer,  R. 

Diiiilap,  A.  M.  Palmentoa,  Visct. 

FergDM>D,  J.  Pigott,  F. 

FiCirof,  hon.  H.  Bice,  E.;R. 

FrankljD,  G.  W.  R«bflTtMD,  P.  F. 

Freweo,  C.  H.  Rolt.  P. 

Grceoall,  G.  Sudan,  G. 

HatuiltoD,  Lord  C.  Sawie,  C.  B.  G. 

Uamllton,  G.  A.  Smith,  W.  H. 

HajM,  Sir  E.  Smollett,  A. 

Hildyanl,  R.  C.  Spooner.  R. 

UortG^,  T.  B.  Tbonnl7.  T. 

Botbam,  lAn]  ToUemache,  J. 

HadaoD,  G.  Waloott,  Adm. 

lagbam,  B,  Walter,  J. 

Jobnitone,  J.  Wickham,  H.  W. 
JoIUflb,  Sir  W.  a.  H.        WilsoD,  J. 
JoDes,  D. 

Kershaw,  J.  nujCBi. 

KinE,  -'-  K-  Whiteside,  J. 
Kiahaird,  bon,  A.  F.         Maline,  K. 

BiJI  ordered  to  be  broujflit  in  hj  Mr. 
WbitQside,  Mr.  Malios,  and  Mr.  Napier. 

Bill  rend  F. 

Tlic  House  udjoumed  at  a.  quarter  after 
Eight  o'clock 


Wednetday,  March  15,  1854. 

Mmmu.]    PuBuo  Btua. — 1°  Deolamtioiu. 
3°  PajrmeDC  of  Wages, 
8°  Exchequer  BiUa  (£I,TS0,0DO], 

PAYMENT  OF  WAGES  BILL. 
Order  for  Second  Reading  read. 
Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
''  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second 

Mr.  HUME  said,  he  thought  this  was 
one  of  those  instances  in  which  hon.  Qen- 
tlemen  brought  forward  Billa  which  eould 
only  impresB  upon  the  working  olasBeB  an 
idea  of  injustice  being  done  to  them  by 
their  employers.  No  one  who  read  the 
proceedings  of  the  monster  meeting  held 
m  Lancashire  the  day  before  yesterday, 
could  but  regret  the  abaord  opinions  ex- 
pressed there  upon  the  part  of  the  opera- 
tives with  relation  to  their  real  position, 
and  yet  he  believed  ibe  ignorance  prevail- 
ing in  that  House  was  nearly  aa  great  aa 
that  which  existed  out  of  doora.  He 
wished  hon.  Gentlemen  would  read  the 
Roporlt-of  the  different  Commissions  which 
had  sat  in  1812  and  in  subsequent  years, 
because  he  thought  it  was  iinbir  towards 
the  people  themselves  to  persuade  them 
that  there  was  a  possibility  of  enacting 
laws  to  provide  that  which  the  eiperience 
of  centuries  had  shown  it  was  impossible 
to  carry  oot.  The  question  now  before  the 
House  was  not  a  new  one,  and  he  be- 
lieved that  the  first  Bill  against  which  he 
gave  a  vote  was  one  introduced  at  a  time 
when  everything  wss  being  done  in  Not- 
tingham and  other  districts  to  paralyse  and 
destroy  the  power  of  the  manufacturers. 
When  the  excitement  in  Nottinghamshire 
among  the  framework  knitters  had  driven 
from  that  district  to  Honitou  one  of  the 
largest  manufacturers  of  lace,  and  almost 
annihilated  the  trade,  a  BUI  was  introduced 
by  a  Committee  appointed  to  inquire  into 
the  matter,  and,  it  appeared  to  him,  the 
House  were  afraid  of  refusing  their  sanc- 
tion to  it.  He,  therefore,  moved  that  it 
he  referred  back  to  the  Committee,  and, 
when  that  was  done,  the  letters  of  Caplain 
Ludd  were  produced  in  the  Committee, 
tlii'itattiiiLig  dcQili  tu  every  luaiiut'acturcr 
who  dared  to  oppose  the  Bill,  and  destruc- 
tion to  his  property.  Tlie  Committee  care- 
fully considered  the  circum stances  con- 
nected with  the  payment  of  wages,  find 
become  thoroiighiy  convinced  liiat  any 
injury   done  to  the   masters  would   be  an 
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injury  done  to  the  men,  and  that  any 
interference  with  the  payment  of  wages 
would  be  driving  capital  away  from  where 
it  ought  to  be  employed,  and  instilling 
most  misehieTous  doctrines  into  the  minds 
of  the  labourers,  which  would  induce  them 
to  condemn  the  capitalists  as  their  greatest 
enemies,  whereas,  in  point  of  fact,  the 
capitalists  were  their  greatest  friends.  The 
reason  why  England  was  a  flourishing  na- 
tion compared  i#ith  Poland  and  other  coun- 
tries was,  that  she  possessed  a  large  ainovnt 
of  capital,  and  manufacturers  with  energy 
and  tklent  sufficient  to  employ  it  properly. 
When  the  combination  laws  were  in  exist- 
ence, previous  to  1824,  workmen  had  great 
ground  of  complaint ;  but  a  Committee  of 
iliat  House  removed  those  laws,  and  left 
the  masters  and  men  at  liberty  to  meet 
peaceably  together  and  make  such  arrange^ 
ments  as  they  thought  fit,  both  as  to  the 
hours  of  working  and  the  rate  of  wages, 
everything  being  left  open,  fair,  and  equal 
between  all  parties.  The  consequence  was, 
that  an  end  was  pat  to  some  600  or  700 
secret  societies  and  trades'  unions*  and  it 
was  only  of  late  that  ignorance  had  renew- 
ed the  folly  of  former  years.  Go  the  27th 
of  May,  1812,  the  Committee  appointed 
upon  the  Framework  Knitters'  Bill  stated, 
that  their  attention  had  been  called  to  the 
payment  of  the  wages  of  the  men,  and  they 
eonderoned  any  attempt  at  interference  on 
the  part  of  Parliament  in  the  regulation  of 
the  wages  of  the  operatives.  The  whole 
of  the  parties  called  before  the  Committee 
declared  that  they  had  no  wish  to  meddle 
with  the  payment  of  wages;  and  yet  the 
Bill  now  before  the  House  was  proposed 
for  that  very  purpose.  He  hoped  Her 
Hf\jesty*s  Government  would  oppose  a  Bill 
of  sueh  a  nature-*-a  Bill  attempting  the 
introduction  of  a  principle  which  had  been 
denounced  from  the  time  of  Edward  III. 
to  the  present  day,  and  which  it  would  be 
utterly  impossible  to  carry  out.  He  would 
advise  bon.  Gentlemen  to  read  carefully 
the  report  in  that  day's  Times  of  the  meet- 
ing to  which  he  had  previously  referred, 
and  he  thought  it  would  show  them  the 
danger  of  interfering  between  maaters  and 
men.  No  man  would  go  fuirther  than  he 
in  preventing  strikes,  for  he  well  knew  the 
injury  they  inflicted  both  upon  the  employ* 
era  and  the  employed,  as  well  aft  upon  the 
country  at  large.  He  trusted  the  House 
^  would  reject  the  Bilh  and  he  gave  it  his 
most  cordial  opposition. 

Ma.  CRAUFURD  said,  he  would  now 
move  the  Amendment  of  which  he  had 
giren  notice.     He  thought  it  would  be  a 
Mr,  Hume 


very  singular  course  for  the  House  V>  pur* 
sue  to  legislate  upon  a  subject  upon  pre* 
conceived  notions,  without  having  any  evi- 
dence before  them  of  the  working  of  the 
laws  now  existing.     The  last  Truck  Act, 
the  one  proposed  to  be  amended  by  this 
Bill,  was  passed  in  the  I  4  2  of  WiU.  IV. 
In  about  ten  years  after  the  passing  of 
that  Act,  complaints  were  made  that  the 
evils  of  the  truck  system  still  continued, 
and  of  the  insufficiency  of  that  Act  of  Par* 
liament  to  prevent  those  evils,  and  a  Com* 
mittee  was  appointed  by  the  House  for 
the  purpose  of  inquiring  into  tlie  matter. 
Did  that  Committee  come  to  any  result  1 
Did  they  take  any  measures  that  would,  in 
the  least  degree,  justify  the  introduction 
of  a  Bill  of  this  kind?      Far  from  it. 
From  the  Report  of  Mr.  Tremenheere  i( 
appeared   that   the  Committee  fould  no| 
make  up  their  minds  as  to  any  change  to 
be  made  or  any  new  legislation  to  be  intro- 
duced, and  the  resolution  they  came  t^ 
was  simply  to  publish  the  evidence  and  the 
Report.     Twelve  years  had  now  elapsed 
since  that   Committee  sat.  during  which 
there  had  been  a  complete  change  in  the 
commercial  system  of  the  country,  and  the 
House .  had  endeavoured  to  introduce,  as 
far  as  possible,  the  principle  of  free  trade. 
In  addition,  the  state  of  the  labour  market 
had  been  greatly  altered  by  the  opening 
out  of  pur  colonies  and  of  %hQ  gold-fields, 
and,  after  such  great  changes  in  our  com- 
mercial and  social  system,  was  it  to  be  as- 
sumed that  the  evils  formerly  complained 
of  were  still  in  existence  ?     But  even  as- 
suming, for  the  sake  of  argnment»  tfasi 
those  evils  were  still  felt,  were  there  not 
means  of  repelling  them  other  than  by  the 
stringent  list  of  penalties  now  proposed  to 
be  enacted  ?     If  interference  was  deemed 
unadvisable  when  it  was  found .  tliat  wages 
did  not  rise  in  proportion  to  the  price  of 
food,  were  they  to  start  with  the  assump- 
tion— ^admitting,  as  the  preamble  of  this 
Bill  did,  that  the  Trulsk  Act  had  been  ut- 
terly insufficient — that  the  only  way  to 
make  that  Act  efficient  was  to  inffiet  more 
forcible  tind  stringent  penalties  ?    He  coo* 
tended  that  the  House  ought  tio  act  oolj 
after  due  deliberation,  and  that  they  eoghi 
to  have  clear  and  full  evidence  before  them 
that  the  means  proposed  by  this  Bill  were 
the  only  moans  of  remedying  an  evil  which 
he,  for  one,  did  not  intend  to  deny  existed. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  oonaidered  the  Tntck 
Act  of  1831  a  pieee  of  one-sided  W^ 
lation,  for  he  found  from  an  abstract  ol  i| 
which  he  held  in  his  hand,  and  which  kad 
been  prepared  under  the  direoiieP  <^  ^^^ 
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tDsll;  engaged  in  consolidstiog  all  tbe  lawa 
T«lat:ng  to  masters  ond  workman,  thst  do- 
meetie  sertants  or  serranta  in  husbandry, 
aa  wsll  as  a  large  bodj  of  artificers,  were 
special) J  excluded  from  its  prorilionn. 
Why,  if  tbe  measure"  was  a  good  one, 
ahould  it  not  hsTO  been  unirersal  t  If  a 
Truck  Bill  was  good  as  against  iron  mas- 
ters, why  was  it  not  good  as  against  agri- 
onlturists,  bnilderst  and  artisans  f  Mr. 
Tremenheere  said: — 

"  No  doubt  manf  of  the  evils  of  tbe  truck  sjs- 
t«ia  tnaj  be  tnced  to  the  eitonsian  of  the  period 
for  tbe  paTment  ■rf' wages,  wbieh  are  paid  oooe  a 
fbitDight,  onoe  ■  iBOntb,  odm  in  CbrM  isaBths, 
and  eren  onoa  In  all  months." 


But  did  Ur.  Tremenheere  recommend  le- 
gislation to  compel  the  payment  of  wages 
weekly  1  No,  ne  said  it  was  beyond  the 
power  of  legislation.  He  (Mr.  Craufurd) 
contended  that  no  legislation  in  this  direc- 
tion wonld  pat  an  end  to  tbe  preeent  erils. 
Thay  had  erasioos,  and  thej  would  have 
flTasions,  and'  be  defied  any  lawyer  what- 
ever to  draw  any  Bill  wbich  was  contrary 
to  the  interest  of  those  who  were  to  be 
affected  by  it,  that  would  not  in  s 
degree  be  evaded.  A  legislation  that  was 
insufficient  in  itself  to  meet  the  ends  for 
which  it  was  intended  created  a  sort  of 
immorality  and  an  evasion  of  the  law  wbich 
were  worse  than  the  evils  against  whicb 
that  legislation  was  directed.  He  felt  that 
the  proper  course  to  pursue  was  to  leave  it 
to  the  parties  themaelres  to  make  their 
own  contracts,  and  let  tho  law  step  in  and 
punish  those  hy  whom  sach  contracts  were 
infringed.  But  to  step  in  and  say,  "  You 
shall  pay  ■  man  in  this  coin  or  in  that," 
waa  a  great  mistake.  In  the  first  plaoe, 
what  was  the  nature  of  coin  itself?  It  was 
merely  the  representative  of  labour,  and  in 
some  eases  it  might  be  more  importnnt 
to  the  labourer  to  be  paid  in  kind  rather 
than  in  money.  Tbe  House  admitted  tbe 
prinelple  that  it  was  wrong  to  interfefe  be- 
tween the  employer  and  the  employed,  and 
yet  they  were  called  upon  to  legislate  upon 
a  branch  of  the  question,  beoaase  it  was 
found  that  in  some  eases  the  truck  system 
had  been  wrongfully  applied.  He  con- 
tended that  the  qseBtion  of  the  Tmok  Aot 
Was  not  the  only  question  they  ought  to 
eonaider.  The  existing  laws  between 
maatera  and  workmen  were  in  a  singular 
and  improper  condition,  and  required  a 
thorough  review  and  amendment,  but  the 
House  ought  not  to  tonoh  one  part  alone 
until  they  could  do  somctliinj  that  woiilil 


the  existence  of  the  erila  which  had  been 
complained  of,  but  he  disputed  the  means 
by  which  it  was  proposed  to  remove  them. 
All  he  asked  from  the  House  was,  not  ab- 
solutely to  reject  the  Bill  of  the  hon.  Hem* 
her  for  Walsall  (Mr.  0.  Forater),  bnt  t« 
inquire  into  the  operation  of  the  laws  at- 
fecting  the  relations  of  masters  and  work- 
men before  they  assented  to  it. 

Mr.  HEVWORTH  said,  be  willinglr 
seconded  the  Amendment.  He  thought  it 
incumbent  upon  the  House,  before  affirm- 
ing the  prineiploe  of  the  Bill,  to  become 
perfectly  acquainted  with  the  laws  regulat- 
ing labour.  Hitherto,  he  believed,  the 
House  had  gone  greatly  astray  with  re- 
gard to  theae  laws.  Tbe  amount  of  wagea 
alto^ther  depended  upon  the  amount  of 
labour  employed ;  when  employment  was 
plentiful  the  wages  paid  increased,  bnt 
when  employment  became  scarce,  wages, 
as  a  necessary  eonsequenoe,  fell.  The  best 
mode  of  raising  wages  would  be  hy  remov- 
ing, as  much  as  possible,  indirect  taxation. 
IF  the  Cnstoms  and  Excise  duties  were 
further  remitted,  tbe  result  would  be  sncfa 
a  stimulus  to  employment  as  would  be 
nnparalleled.  It  was  useless  to  attempt 
by  legislation  to  raise  wnges  to  an  arbi- 
trary rate.  The  only  real  remedy  for  the 
evil  eompleined  of  was  to  promote  the  in- 
dependence of  the  men  by  improving  their 
means  of  employment. 

Amendment  proposed — 

"  To  leave  out  from  the  word  ■  That '  to  the 
end  of  tbe  QaeMloa,  in  order  to  add  tbe  words 
'  bsfoni  aaj  farther  legislation  on  tbs  subject  of 
the  payment  of  Wagea  he  aanctiaaed  by  this 
«,  a  Select  CommLttae  be  appoinled  to  in- 
into  the  opemtion  of  the  Lawa  affecting  the 
relationa  of  Maatera  and  Workmen,  and  to  report 
whether  any  aod  what  umendment  majr  tM  !•- 
qaia)t«  in  those  Laws,' — ioBtaad  thereof." 

Mr.  DRUMMOND  :  Sir,  tbe  hon.  Mem- 
ber who  baa  jast  sat  down  has  treated  the 
question  as  one  of  determining  the  rate  of 

igea.    That,  Sir,  is  not  the  object  of  tlie 

II,  nor  has  It  any  connection,  direct  or 
indirect,  With  snch  U  object.  And  eidier 
the  hon.  Member  is  totally  ignorant  of  A« 
natdre  of  the  Bill,  or  he  has  intentionally 
diverted  the  mind  of  the  House  to  a  totally 
different  subject.  Sir,  the  mass  of  hetplesa 
labourers-^  [An  Hon.  Member!  Mothelp< 
less.]  The  hon.  Member  says,  "  Not  help- 
lesst  Sir,  I  repeat,  tho  mass  of  helpleaa 
lahoarera  in  the  manufacturing  distriete 
declare  that  they  are  defrauded  hy  their 
masters.  ["  No,  no  I  "1  I  repeat,  they 
declare  (hey  aro  dofrauded  by  their  mas- 
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terB»  and  they  come  to  this  Hoase  to  ask 
for  redress.     And  the  hon.   Member  for 
Montrose  (Mr.  Hume)  himself  showed  that 
the  necessity  for  protecting   helpless  la- 
bourers from  the  oppression  of  their  em- 
ployers had  for  a  long  course  of  years  been 
recognised  by  Parliament,  and  various  laws, 
e?er  since  the  time  of  Edward  III.i  have 
been  passed  for  the  purpose  of  protecting 
the  labourers.     Now,  Sir,  I  do  not  know 
of  what  use  law  is  but  to  protect  the  weak. 
Nobody  wants  laws  to  protect  the  strong. 
These  poor  men  say  they  are  weak — they 
say  they  are  defrauded;   and  then  hon. 
Members  assert  that  they  are  bad  political 
econombts,   and  do  not   understand   the 
"  rate    of   wages   question.*'      Sir,    this 
truck   system  is  a  means  of  fraud — de- 
frauding the  men  of  a  portion  of  their  fair 
earnings.    It  is  said  that  this  is  a  bad  time 
for  such  a  measure,  because  the  men  are 
in  rebellion  against  their  masters.      Sir, 
that  may  be  a  good  reason  for  abstaining 
from  language  calculated   to  excite  one 
.  class  against  the  other ;  but  it  is  also  a 
reason  why  we  should  let  the  men  under- 
stand that  there  are  those  in  this  House 
who  will  resist  the  masters  when  the  mas- 
ters are  their  oppressors,  and  who  will  en- 
deavour to  obtain  for  the  men  a  fair  mea- 
sure of  protection.     Sir,  I  should  like  to 
ask  some  of  the  hon.  Members  who  oppose 
this  Bill,  if  they  knew  of  any  instance  of  a 
country  gentleman  having  a  shop  on  his 
estate,  and  refusing  to  employ  any  one 
who  did  not  resort  to  that  shop ;  how  very 
different  their  language  would  be.     Sir, 
the  men  have  been  excited  by  no  persons 
more  than  by  the  gentlemen  of  the  manu- 
facturing interest  themselves.     I  find  the 
hon.  Member  for  Manchester  (Mr.  Bright) 
saying,   that  "it  is  the  industrial  people 
who  carry  the  aristocracy  on  their  backs." 
Sir>  that  is  all  very  well  in  a  Manchester 
committee-room,  but  how  is  it  translated 
at  Preston  ?    The  men  say  there  that  they 
have  had  to  carry  the  manufacturers  upon 
their  backs,  and  that  they  will  carry  them 
no  longer.    7 he  men  apply  the  doctrine  to 
their  own  purposes,  and  hon.  Members  of 
the  Manchester  school  have  no  right  to 
blame  them  for  doing  so.     Then  another 
Gentleman,  the  hon.  Member  for  Leicester 
(Sir  Jw  Walmsley),  I  find  speaking  thus  i-^ 

"The  time  will  come  when  every  man  shall 
stand  or  fitU  by  his  oWn  will.  If  the  working 
classes  will  aid  the  middle  classes  in  earnest,  the 
upper  classes  shall  be  soon  made  to  tremble  ;  fall 
they  must,  for  they  are  rotten  at  the  core." 

Sir,  the  labourers  interpret  this>  also>  in 
Mr.  Drummand 


their  own   way,   and  they  say  that  tho 
'*  aristocracy'*  to  them  are  the  rich  ma- 
nufacturers, and  that  it  is  they  who  are 
"  rotten  at  the  core."     [Sir  J.  Walmslet 
interrupted  with   some  observation.]      I 
copied   this  from  a  speech  made  by  the 
hon.  Member  for  Leicester  as  President  of 
the  Reform  What-do-you-call-it — they  have 
odd  nomes-— [An  hon.  Member  suggested 
*'  Financial   Reform  Association '  ] — yes, 
as  President  of  the  Financial,  or  something 
or  other  of  that  kind,  at  Aberdeen.   These 
gentlemen  have  excited  the  working  people 
against  the  higher  classes,  and.  intending 
to  shoot  the  pigeon,  they  have  hit  the  crow. 
It  is  said  that  we  have  started  on  a  free- 
trade  policy,  and  that  it  is  contrary  to  the 
policy  of  free  trade  to  interfere  with  the 
truck  system.     Now,  is  that  free  trade  ? 
Why,  what  is  the  truck  system  ?     It  is 
free  trade  with  masters  for  the  robbery  of 
the  men !     Then  it  is  said  it  is  of  no  use 
passing  laws  to  prevent  it,  for  the  roasters 
will  evade  them ;  it  is  the  interest,  it  Is 
said,  of  the  masters  to  cheat  the  men,  and 
cheat  them  they  will,  do  what  we  may. 
Now  the  meaning  of  this  is — that  wo  shall 
see  whether  the  rogues  or  this  Uoosc  are 
the  strongest.     It  might  as  well  be  said — 
why  pass  laws  against  stealing ;  men  will 
continue  to  steal*     I  do  not  doubt  that  the 
manufacturers  will  e?ade  the  law,  which  ia 
the  very  reason  for  increasing  the  penalties, 
so  that  they  may  find  breaking  the  law  a 
losing  game.     An  hon.  Member  says  the 
remedy  for  the  evil  is  to  be  found  in  the 
independence  of  the   working  men,   and 
that  if  they  are  asked  to  deal  at  a  truck 
shop  they  may  refuse.     Yes,  and  be  dis- 
charged.    Why,  can  any  man  be  so  igno- 
rant as  not  to  know  that  the  lower  classes 
are  wholly  dependent  upon  their  employers 
— from  day  to  day  dependent  upon  their 
will  ?     For  one  workman  who  is  indepen- 
dent of  his  master,  there  are  a  thousand 
who  are  not  so,  and  cannot  refuse  to  deal 
at  the  master's  shop.    Sir,  if  the  Commit- 
tee which  has  been  proposed  as  an  Amend- 
ment were  honestly  designed  to  promote 
the  end  we  have  in  view,  I  would  not  object 
to  it ;  but  my  belief  is,  that  it  is  proposed 
for  no  such  purpose,  but   to  defeat  and 
baffle  the  men.     It  was  a  master- manufac- 
turer's Amendment,  and  I  will  vote  for 
this  or  any  other  measure  which  will  give 
to  the  men  the  redress  of  which  they  say 
— and  they  are  the  best  judges  on  that 
point — they  stand  in  need  of. 

Sir  JOSHUAl  WALMSLEY  said,  he 
had  no  recollection  of  having  said  what 


bnted  to  mm ;  but  ii  it  were  bo,  it  bad 
reference  to  a  toteily  different  subject, 
and  be  muBt  beg  to  tell  the  House  tbftt, 
so  far  from  baving  an  objection  to  legis- 
lation on  this  subject,  his  name  was  on 
tbs  back  of  a  Bill  to  provide  that  the 
payment  of  wages  should  be  made  in  coin, 
and  which  would  come  before  the  House 
next  Wedoesdaj.  Ho  quite  concurred  ii 
the  obserTationg  that  had  been  made,  that 
great  abuses  existed  and  had  existed  for 
manj  years  past,  and  he  was  anxious  that 
those  abuses  should  be  preTented.  He 
spoke  now  of  the  Bill  before  the  House. 
His  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Montrose 
[iir.  Hume)  appeared  to  have  mixed  up 
the  two  Bills  together.  He  had  g 
respect  for  that  hon.  Gentleman's  opinion 
at  all  times  ;  he  believed  that  no  mar 
donired  to  act  more  fsTourabl;  to  the  work- 
ing clssaes,  hut  it  appeared  to  him  that 
(he  result  of  the  Report  of  the  Committee 
which  the  hon.  Gentlemsn  had  read  was 
quite  opposite  to  that  which  the  hon.  ( 
tiemaa  supposed.  The  Report  of  the 
Committee  was  to  the  effect — 

"  That  the  attention  of  the  Committee  vai 
called  to  the  desirabiliC;  of  preventing  the  work- 
man in  this  manufacture  (the  hoiisrj  trade)  l>eiDg 
paid  in  goods  instead  of  moDej-.  This  is  no  mat- 
ter of  opinion,  becanw  Ihnre  can  be  but  one 
opinion  on  the  aubjeot.  Thig  mode  of  payment 
(raa  prohihil«d  lo  long  ago  as  the  reign  of  Edward 
IV.,  and  there  are  Aats  of  Parliament  paaaod  in 
the  reigns  of  George  T.  and  George  II.,  which 
eiproEslj  say  that  men  shall  be  paid  in  mone7, 
and  not  in  goods  by  way  of  truok." 
The  Committee  went  on  to  say  that — 

"  It  ii  in  eTidenca  this  practice  proraili  in  lome 
villageB,  but  no  eTidence  has  been  given  before 
the  Committee  that  any  of  the  respectable  honaas 
in  Nottingham  hove  >dopt«d  it ;  and,  indeed,  it 
seems  to  be  principally  adapted  by  what  they  call 
bag  hosiers,  or  perioni  not  bred  to  the  trade." 

That  Report  showed  that,  if  they  had  le- 
gislated at  that  time,  the  practice  would 
not  bave  increased  to  the  extent  that  it 
bad.  Folilical  economy  had  been  pressed 
into  the  question.  Now,  political  economy 
was  not  a  one-sided  question,  and  where 
there  was  oppression  on  the  workmen,  they 
ought  to  interfere.  He  hoped  they  would 
interfere.  He  believed  it  to  be  in  accord- 
ance with  political  economy,  and  in  strict 
accordance  with  the  principles  of  free  trade, 
that  the  masters  should  DOt  be  perniitted 
to  oppress  the  workmen,  by  taking  from 
tbem  half  of  their  well-earned  wages  in 
the  ahap*  of  rent  or  charges ;  and  if  hon. 
Gentlemen  would  deal  with  this  question 
in  a  spirit  of  fairuess  and  justice,  aa  far 


always  willmg  to  act  in  the  same  spirit. 
He  was  sorry  to  say  there  was  a  feeling 
now  rising  up  between  masters  and  work- 
men of  the  very  worst  description,  and  if 
that  House  could,  by  listening  to  the  rea- 
sonable complaints  of  the  workmen,  lessen 
that  spirit,  they  would  do  a  very  great  deal 
to  promote  harmony,  and  the  interests  of 
trade  and  commerce  in  this  country. 

Ua.  BOOKER  said,  he  was  of  opinion 
that  further  legislation  on  this  subject  was 
absolutely  necessary.  As  sn  employer  of 
labour  to  a  considerable  extent,  be  believed 
the  truck  system  to  be  an  abominable  sys- 
tem, which  the  strong  arm  of  the  law 
must  put  down.  He  was  most  desirous 
that  it  should  be  put  down,  for  the  sake  of 
the  labourer,  as  well  as  for  the  sake  of  the 
employer,  for  it  was  most  mischievous  aud 
injurious  to  both.  He  would  take  the  caae 
of  the  man  who  paid  100,000/.  a  year  in 
wages,  which  happened  to  be  pretty  much 
his  own  case ;  if  he  could  retain  out  of 
that  fifteen  or  twenty  per  cent  in  the  shape 
of  profits  from  the  truck  system,  what  did 
lie  care  for  the  competition  of  the  legiti- 
mate trader  ?  Then  with  respect  to  the 
workmen — a  case  had  occurred  lately  in 
which  a  father  and  his  three  sons  had 
applied  to  him  for  employment,  and  had 
assigned  to  him  as  their  reason  for  so  do- 
ing that  the  establishment  at  which  they 
had  been  working  was  one  in  which  the 
truck  system  prevailed — that  their  joint 
earnings  being  nearly  101.  per  week,  it 
was  impossible  for  tbem  to  consume  the 
articles  in  which  their  wages  were  paid,  and 
equally  impossible  for  them  to  put  by  any- 
thing for  a  rainy  day,  to  join  a  club  or 
benefit  society,  or  to  make  provision  for 
sickness  or  old  age,  or  for  any  of  those 
reverses  to  which  all  parties  were  more  or 
less  liable.  He  was  aware  that  the  changes 
which  had  been  made  in  our  commercial 
system,  in  the  combination  laws,  and  iu 
many  other  matters,  within  the  last  few 
years,  might  interpose  some  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  applying  a  legislative  remedy, 
but  he  thought  that  some  means  might 
surely  be  found  to  remedy  the  present 
complaints.  The  truck  system  was  ricious 
in  principle  and  bad  in  its  operation,  and 
it  was  tlie  duty  of  Parliament  to  devise 
some  plan  by  which  the  workman,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  honest  employer  of  la- 
bour, on  the  other,  might  be  protected. 

Ma.  H.  A.  BRUCE  said,  he  would  not 
object  to  the  Amendment,  if  he  thought 
that  it  had  been  proposed  with  the  view  of 
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ensarrng  a  fall  conBideration  of  tbis  most 
important  question.  He  believed,  bowever, 
tbat  tbe  inquiry  wbiob  was  proposed  was 
far  too  extensive  to  be  efficiently  dealt 
witb  by  a  Committee  in  tbe  course  of  tbe 
present  Session  ;  and  that  tbe  object  of 
proposing  tbe  Amendment  was  to  defeat 
mquinr  altogetber.  For  tbat  reason  be 
sbould  support  tbe  second  reading  of  tbe 
Bill.  He  did  not  agree  with  the  hon. 
Member  for  Montrose  (Mr.  Hume),  tbat 
tbis  measure  would  be  likely  to  increase 
angry  feelinffs  between  tbe  employer  and 
the  employed.  His  wish,  in  supporting  it, 
was  to  allay  angry  feeling,  for  he  bad  seen 
the  worst  results  from  tbe  existence  of  tbat 
state  of  things  which  the  Bill  was  designed 
to  remedy.  He  had  that  day  presented  a 
petition  from  a  district  of  Glamorganshire, 
in  which  it  was  stated  that  1,500  workmen 
bad  struck  work,  suspending  all  the  opera- 
tions of  tbe  ironworks  to  whjch  they  be- 
longed for  seven  weeks  in  a  struggle  to 
prevent  the  introduction  of  the  truck  sys- 
tem. How  could  the  masters  and  work- 
men settle  these  things  among  tbemselvefi, 
without  bringing  upon  the  country  those 
very  evils  which  the  hon.  Gentleman  so 
strongly  deprecated  ?  What  weapon  bad 
tbe  workman  with  which  to  protect  him- 
self, except  tbe  fatal  one  of  a  strike  ?  He 
bad  himself  been  witness  of  the  evils  re- 
sulting from  strikes,  and  of  tbe  bitterness 
of  spirit  engendered  by  them,  and  it  was 
his  belief  that  many  of  those  evils  might 
be  remedied  by  tbe  Legislature.  He  there- 
fore supported  this  Bill  as  a  milder  remedy 
for  tbe  mischief  which  was  brought  by  tbe 
track  system  upon  tbe  working  classes  in 
the  districts  where  it  prevailed.  Its  object 
was  simply  to  carry  out  tbe  spirit  of  tbe 
former  Act,  which  it  was  notorious  had 
been  in  many  cases  violated.  That  Act 
provided  tbat  all  contracts  made  for  tbe 
payment  of  wages  in  goods  should  be  void ; 
but  be  knew,  ^om  his  own  experience  and 
observation,  that  it  was  extremely  difficult, 
from  tbe  manner  in  which  the  arrange- 
ments between  masters  and  workmen  were 
made,  to  get  legal  evidence  of  a  contract 
such  as  would  satisfy  the  requirements  of 
the  Statute,  and  it  was  therefore  proposed 
by  tbe  present  Bill  to  enact  that  the  pay- 
ment or  wages  in  goods  should  in  itself  be 
evidence  of  a  contract.  There  was  thus, 
as  he  contended,  no  violation  whatever  of 
the  spirit  of  the  former  Act ;  for,  whereas 
the  object  of  that  Act  was  to  secure  pay- 
ment in  money  instead  of  goods,  this  Bill 
declared  tbat  tbe  payment  in  goods  should 

Mr.  H,  A,  Bruce 


be  punishable.  Another  defsei  in  tbe  pre- 
sent law  was  the  inadequacy  of  the  punish^* 
ment,  taking  into  consideration  tbe  wealth 
and  position  of  tbe  parties  who  were  ga^ 
nerally  tbe  offenders.  It  was  proposed  to 
remedy  tbis  by  doubling  tbe  penalty  for 
the  first  offence — at  present  not  leas  tlian 
51.  t  nor  more  than  102.— and  to  make  the 
second  offence  a  misdemeanor,  and  the 
penalty  1002.  Even  this  arooont  was  not 
large  for  men  who  were  making  their  bon« 
dreds,  or,  perhaps,  their  thousands  a  year 
by  continuing  the  truck  system ;  but  the 
value  of  tbe  change  would  consist  in  mak<* 
ing  tbe  offence  a  misdemeanor,  and  in 
bringing  the  offender  to  a  public  trial.  He 
believed  tbat  this  publicity  would  have  a 
very  salutary  effect,  and  that  many  would 
be  deteiTod  by  the  fear  of  it  from  persist- 
ing in  a  course  which  no  other  influence 
had  proved  strong  enough  to  induce  them 
to  give  up.  In  Merthyr  Tydvil  and  the 
neighbourhood  some  informations  bad  been 
laid  under  tbe  existing  Act  soon  after  it 
had  passed,  and  the  result  bad  been  thai 
the  masters  had  refused  to  submit  to  the 
degradation  of  public  prosecution  and  pu« 
nishment,  and  the  system  had  been  aban- 
doned and  had  never  since  been  resumed. 
The  hon.  Member  for  Montrose  (Mr. 
Hume)  bad  said,  twenty  years  ago,  when 
that  Aot  was  pasBed*  that  there  were 
two  hon.  Members  eonDeeted  with  Soath 
Wales  who  were  prepared  to  state  that 
the  measure  was  likely  to  produce  ruin  in 
their  districts.  How  had  that  prophecy 
been  fulfilled  ?  The  population  of  Merthyv 
Tydvil  had  increased  since  then  from 
22,083  to  46,382 ;  and  the  make  of  iron 
from  71,460  tons  to  210,000,  and  this 
notwithstanding  tbat  the  tmck  system 
had  been  abandoned.  Tbe  hon.  Member 
for  Montrose  had  said,  at  the  same  time, 
that  in  his  opinion  the  system  rather  tended 
to  improve  the  condition  of  the  labourer  t 
but  be  (Mr.  Brace)  could  undertake  te 
state  to  the  House,  from  his  own  know- 
ledge, as  well  as  from  general  mfeniia* 
tion,  that  there  was  a  vast  difference 
between  tbe  condition  of  tbe  workmaa 
in  those  districts  in  which  the  truck 
system  prevailed  and  those  in  which  it 
did  not  exist,  and  tbat  it  was  all  in  fa- 
vour of  the  latter.  He  did  not  mean  te 
say  that  this  was  the  case  wherever  the 
master  kept  a  shop.  He  knew  that  there 
were  some  masters  who  sold  their  goods  at 
a  fair  and  reasonable  price,  but  the  power 
of  paying  wages  through  a  variable  medium 
was  a  dangerous  one  to  be  givea  to  any 


amonat  or  inMrem  upon  mouef  inveawa 
in  trade,  and  when  times  were  bul,  and 
iko  lagitimftte  profits  of  the  master 'b  buai- 
neu  Bmtll,  tbe  temptation  woa  atrong 
to  ttae  the  pewer  in  his  hands  to  eitruot 
from  the  workmen  a  larger  amovnt  nf 
profit  tbftn  ko  would  be  otherwise  onabled 
to  do.  A  gentleman  who  was  most  mi- 
nutely ac^ainted  with  the  oouditiun  of  the 
iron  diatnoti  of  Wales,  but  whose  nann, 
beeoDse  it  might  be  itgarious  to  him  to 
mention  it,  he  felt  bound  Ut  withhold,  hod 
written  to  him  thus  upon  tiie  subjeet  :— 

"  The  nil  raaolti  fmm  tbe  truck  ajBttat  Iuit* 
Bot  beea  oenflDBit  to  tbe  poiitiTa  jwcuniuy  Iom 
irbiob  is  eotaited  b7  their  being  oReo  compelled 
to  purcliBiie  the  mail  inferior  goods  at  prices  cod- 
uderablj  abore  the  bir  market  value,  but  have 
%  much  widw  and  ntors  b&neAi)  inBnenee,  d<*- 
voongiagi  u  the;  do,  the  efforts  of  the  vorkiDg 
Dua  to  eooaemite  the  proceeds  of  hii  labour,  or 
to  provide  b;  prudent  sa Tinge  for  a  time  of  odver- 
gitj  or  old  age.  It  has  also  olnafs  appeared  to 
Dte  that  drunkenness  and  depraiitj  prevailed  to  a 
greato-  eitaot  at  thoae  woAs  where  the  truck  ije- 
teu  <Tu  in  fiiU  operation  Oua  where  it  did  init 

It  was  contended  sometimes 'that  the  truck 
ajBlem  ^rented  drankcanesB,  b;  defend- 
ing the  workman  himself;  but  the  fact  was, 
that  by  the  payment  of  wages  in  goode 
the  workman  was  deprived  of  those  means 
of  extending  hla  general  intelligenoe,  of 
sharpening  his  faculties,  and  exercising  hia 
judgment,  which  rea«lted  from  the  free 
expenditure  of  his  own  monej  bj  himself, 
^or  everj  cottage  built  bj  a  working  man 
in  those  districU  of  Wales  where  the  trnek 
system  prevailed,  there  were  ten  built  by 
tke  same  class  in  the  dittrieta  where  it  did 
Dot  prevail.  He  should  cordially  inpport 
the  second  reading  of  the  Bill,  being  con< 
Tiwsed  ^at  it  provided  against  all  those 
eveaioiis  which  hod  hitherto  been  practised, 
altheugh  he  would  not  say  it  prorided 
against  alt  that  the  aouteneaa  of  self- 
interest   might   dense. 

Ma.  BRIGHT  said,  he  thought  he  de- 
(eeted  some  iaconsiateaey  is  the  course 
token  by  the  hon.  Hemlnr  for  Her^ord- 
shire  (Ur.  Booker),  who  had  avowed  him- 
self mneh  opposed  to  the  track  system — to 
the  keeping  of  a  shop  to  which  erery  man 
should  be  compelled  to  go.  Tbe  hon. 
Member  in  that  House,  as  long  aa  he  (Mr. 
Bright)  could  remember,  had  always  been 
in  favour  of  a  great  national  "track 
riiop,"  and  had  mode  many  speeches  in 
his  hearing,  in  which  he  had  advocated 
that  the  :i7.000.000  of  people  of  this 
oeuntry  should  go  to  the  shop  of  the  Bera- 


toiB  country,  or  oit  the  premises  of 
the  landed  proprietors  of  England,  for  the 
purchase  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  He 
admitted  ike  hon.  Member  to  be  an  autho- 
rity aa  to  the  facto  taking  plaae  in  his 
district,  but  he  did  not  admit  aim  to  be  at 
all  a  better  judge,  on  that  aooonnt,  of  the 
course  which  the  Legislature  ought  to 
take.  He  understood  it  to  he  admitted 
that  all  that  had  hitherto  been  done  by 
the  Legislature  in  the  direction  contem- 
plated    by    this    Bill     had    resulted    in 

Mr.  H.  a.  BRUCE:  No,  on  the  con- 
trary ;  I  say  that  to  a  certaio  extent  the 
last  Act  was  successfbl. 

Mb.  BRIGHT  :  Then  if  it  was  saooess- 
d  in  Glamorganshire,  he  conid  not  see 

hy  they  should  require  a  now  Act  for 
Staffordshire  and  Monniouthsbire.  The 
general  opinion,  however,  was  that  past 
legislation  on  this  subject  had  been  a 
failure,  it  was  now  proposed  to  make  the 
law  more  severe.  The  second  offence  was 
to  be  a  misdemeanor,  and  no  shop  was  to 
he  allowed  so  contiguous  to  the  works  as 
to  he  a  portion  of  the  premiaes.  In- 
fonners,  too,  were  to  be  let  loose  through- 
out these  distriota,  for  the  purpose,  he  sop* 
posed,  of  perfecting  that  great  harmony 
which  the  hon.  Member  for  Weet  Surrey 
(Mr.  Drammond)  was  so  anxious  to  see 
estsUished  between  the  employer  and  the 
employed.  Hon.  Gentlemen  spoke  of  iron- 
masters and  large  employers  making  vast 
profits  ]  bnt  nnlesa  the  iron  and  other 
trades  were  in  a  most  deplorable  condition, 
the  profit  to  be  obtained  from  keeping  those 
shops  could  he  of  very  little  unportanoe 
to  the  employer,  and  it  was  far  more  likely 
that  one  large  shop  would  be  able  to  sup- 
ply goods  cheaply  than  twenty  small  shops 
would.  But  he  would  not  stop  to  argus 
that  qaeation,  because  he  was  quite  sore 
that,  under  the  present  condition  of  Inboor 
in  this  country,  there  conlil  be  no  perma- 
nent, conlinuoDS,  irritating  tyranny,  snoh 
as  had  been  described  by  the  promoters  of 
this  Bill,  which  the  working  clastes  them- 
selves ware  net  perfectly  well  able  to  cor- 
rect wUhont  coming  to  the  House  of  Com- 
Biona  for  a  now  raeasnre.  Bnt  with 
reforenoe  to  the  practical  working  of  thia 
Bill,  there  were  difficulties  which  he  was 
quite  sure  the  House  could  not  fail  to  see. 
Soppose  a  man  chose  to  say  that  in  a  cer- 
tain shop  goods  were  sold  to  workmen, 
and  that  he  had  reason  to  beliove  tite  em- 
1  ptoyer  bad  a  eonoealed  interest  in  it— for 
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the  Bill  prohibited  all  interest,  direct  or  in- 
direct— he  should  like  to  know  what  they 
were  going  to  do,  or  how  an  investigation 
into  matters  of  that  kind  was  to  be  carried 
on.  As  to  breaking  down  a  system  which 
the  employers  found  in  some  cases  profit- 
able, and  in  other  cases  convenient,  they 
could  no  more  do  it  by  Act  of  Parliament 
than  they  had  been  able  to  do  it  by  Act  of 
Parliament  heretofore.  But  what  was  the 
amount  of  the  grievance?  It  applied 
principally,  as  be  understood,  to  Stafford- 
shire and  Monmouthshire  ;  for  in  Lanca- 


population  in  those  places  where  the  syg- 
tem  did  exist  and  where  it  did  not  [Mr. 
Booker:  Hear,  hear],  and  the  hon. 
Member  for  Herefordshire  ohaored  the 
sentiment ;  but  he  would  ask  whether  it 
might  not  with  equal  truth  be  said  that  the 
population  in  places  where  there  were  such 
shops  was  quite  as  well  off  as  in  those  dis- 
tricts where  they  did  not  exist  ?  Indeed, 
in  some  cases,  he  believed,  a  positive 
benefit  resulted  from  the  employer  provid- 
ing such  a  conyenience  ;  and  although  the 
hon.  Member  for  Merthyr  Tydvil  had  said 


shire  and  Yorkshire,  where  a  vast  amount   it  was  a  dangerous  thing  to  trust  so  much 


of  labour  was  employed,  and  employed  in 
large  masses,  complaints  of  the  working  of 
the  truck  system  were  scarcely  ever  heard. 
If  that  were  so,  it  was  not  the  law  which 
allowed  truck  shops  in  the  one  case,  and 


thing  different  in  the  moral,  social,  and 
intellectual  condition  of  the  workman  and 
employer — that  was,  supposing  it  to  be  a 
real,  cxistible,  tangible  grievance,  which, 
as  a  general  rule,  he  denied.  But  suppos- 
ing the  grievance  to  exist,  how  were  they 
to  proceed  to  deal  with  it  by  law,  seeing 
that  they  had  a  law  already  which  in  Gla- 
morganshire had  proved  sufficient  to  put  it 
down,  and  that  in  Lancashire  and  York- 
shire it  did  not  exist  at  all.  The  hon. 
Member  for  West  Surrey  had  spoken  of 
the  turn-outs,  and  observed  they  should  do 
all  they  could  to  allay  any  animosity  exist- 
ing between  the  employers  and  the  em- 
ployed. But  the  hon.  Member,  who  was 
very  paradoxical  in  the  speeches  which  he 


power  to  one  man  as  that  involved  in  the 
supplying  of  3,000  or  4,000  persons  with 
food,  he  might  reply  that  it  was  equally 
an  evil  that  one  man  should  employ  so 
many;  but  it  was  an  evil  resulting  from 


prevented  them  in  the  other — it  was  some-   necessity ;  for  where  large  operations  were 


to  be  carried  on,  and  much  capital  was  to 
be  employed,  as  in  the  case  of  manufac- 
tories or  ironworks,  large  numbers  of 
persons  must  be  employed  under  indivi- 
duals, and  the  very  fact  of  the  employment 
rendered  them  susceptible  to  his  influence, 
both  moral,  social,  and  political.  He  was 
willing  to  admit  that  in  a  Welsh  valley, 
where,  in  so  large  a  tract  of  land  as  four 
or  five  miles,  having  several  villages  in  it, 
most  of  the  labouring  population  were 
under  the  control  of  one  master,  he  might 
make  such  a  shop  an  instrument  of  op- 
pression ;  but  if  he  had  no  shop,  he  might 
bring  his  influence  to  bear  by  his  general 
treatment  in  an  equally  harsh  manner, 
and  that  was  an  evil  which  could  be  cor- 


delivered  in  that  House,  had  complained  of  rected  only  by  public  opinion  and  by  bis 
persons  stirring  up  enmities  amongst  peo-  own  sense  of  what  was  doe  to  his  work- 
pie,  in  a  speech  which  tended  as  much  in  men,  and  all  attempts  to  do  that  by  Act  of 
that  direction  as  it  was  possible  for  any  Parliament  which  could  only  be  done  by 
speech  to  do.  He  had  referred  to  the  war  calling  into  existence  principles  infinitely 
going  on  between  the  operatives  and  the  |  beyond  Acts  of  Parliament  would  prove 
employers  in  Lancashire.  Well,  all  this  vain ;  and  he  thought  the  attempt  to 
turn-out  in  Lancashire,  which  bad  been  remedy  this  evil  by  legislation  drew  people 
greatly  magnified  in  the  London  papers,  i  from  the  contemplation  of  the  true  means 


had  its  favourable  as  well  as  its  unfavour 
able  side.  It  showed,  at  all  events,  that 
the  operatives  were  free  to  meet,  to  speak, 
to  act,  to  organise  for  what  they  believed 
to  be  their  rights  ;  and,  however  mistaken 
they  might  be — and  he  believed  that  in 
this  instance  they  were  mistaken — conso- 
lation was  to  be  derived  from  the  fact  that 
they  had  shown  themselves  able  to  fight 
their  own  battle,  and  to  fight  it  so  far, 
without  breaking  the  law   of  the  State. 


of  remedying  it.  The  object  of  the  Bill 
was  to  shut  up  the  shops  now  allowed  on 
the  premises  of  the  employers,  so  that,  in 
some  cases  in  Wales,  the  effect  would  be, 
that  people  might  have  five  miles  to  walk 
to  get  things.  Why  should  not  an  iron- 
master be  allowed  to  keep  a  shop  ?  ^^ 
there  any  reason  on  earth  why  small  shop- 
keepers, who  were  no  more  honest,  should 
have  the  privilege  of  carrying  on  business, 
undisturbed  by  the  competition  of  larger 


The  hon.    Member    for    Merthyr    Tydvil '  capital,  which  might  affoi-d   facilities  for 
(Mr.  H.  A.  Bruce)  assumed  that  there  was   cheapness  they  did  not  possess  ?     He  ob- 
a  difference  in  the  social  condition  of  the '  jected  to  this  Bill,  because  he  believed  it 
Mr.  Bright  ^ 
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was  founded  on  wrongr  principles,  and 
drew  the  attention  of  tlio  working  classes 
from  the  contemplation  of  the  true  means 
of  alleyiating  their  condition  j  and  he  con- 
sidered it  extremely  undesirable  for  Par- 
liament again  to  stir  in  this  question  after 
making  so  many  failures,  and  at  a  time 
when  the  working  population  of  the  coun- 
try were,  in  oom  pari  son  with  their  em- 
ployers, more  powerful  and  better  organ- 
ised than  they  had  ever  been  before.  He 
should  therefore  giye  his  TOte  most  cor- 
dially against  the  seoond  reading  of  the 
Bill. 

Mb.  C.  FORSTER,  in  reply,  said,  as 
far  as  he  collected  from  the  speech  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  Montrose  (Mr.  Hume),  he 
objected  to  the  measure  because  it  sought 
to  interfere  with  the  mode  of  paying  wages; 
but,  in  justification  of  such  a  course,  he 
could  quote  an  authority  which  had  always 
been  greatly  regarded  in  that  House,  and 
that  was  Mr.  Huskisson,  who,  speaking  on 
this  subject,  said  it  was  the  duty  of  every 
State  to  ensure  the  fulfilment  of  contracts 
in  the  sense  in  which  those  contracts  had 
been  made.  It  was  the  argument  of  the 
promoters  of  this  measure  that,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  existence  of  the  truck  sys- 
tem, contracts  were  not  fulfilled  in  the 
sense  in  which  they  had  been  entered  into, 
and  that,  in  point  of  fact,  the  profit  which 
arose  out  of  the  truck  shop  to  the  proprie- 
tor was  a  detriment  to  the  wages,  for  he 
could  appeal  confidently  to  any  hon.  Gen- 
tleman who  heard  the  facts  brought  for- 
ward on  the  last  occasion  to  say  whether 
they  did  not  show  a  state  of  fraud  and  op- 
pression clearly  calling  for  the  interference 
of  Parliament.  Some  cases  had  been 
relied  upon  to  show  that  the  truck  system 
■was  really  a  benefit.  He  did  not  deny 
that  there  were  many  exceptions  to  the 
general  rule  ;  and  one  of  the  most  honour- 
able was,  he  was  glad  to  say,  to  be  found 
in  the  person  of  the  late  Sir  Josiah  Guest, 
who  had  conducted  one  of  these  establish- 
ments on  principles  so  liberal  as  to  cause 
great  regret  when  it  was  abandoned.  But 
in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  truck  shops 
existed  under  .circumstanoea  very  di£fe- 
ren  from*  those  in  the  midst  of  populous 
towns  and  where,  if  they  did  not  exist, 
retail  dealers  would  be  able  to  supply  the 
workmen  far  better — dealers  who  had  in- 
curred the  risk  and  expense  of  establishing 
themseUes  in  business,  and  whose  custom 
was  unfairly  diverted  from  them  by  this 
illegal  system.  Some  instances  of  that 
jLind  bad  been  givop  in  Mr.  Tremenheere's 
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Report,  where,  from  such  causes,  4,0001.  to 
5,000).  per  annum  was  lost  to  the  retail 
dealers.  This,  howcTor,  was  essentially  a 
workman ^s  question,  although,  perhaps, 
the  retail  dealers  might  have  some  reason 
to  complain  of  a  system  in  which  both 
themselves  and  the  workmen  Buffered  in 
common.  But  there  was  another  class 
of  persons  affected  by  the  system,  and  that 
was  the  money-paying  employer,  who,  not 
having  any  return  through  truck  shops, 
was  put  to  a  disadvantage  in  competing 
with  the  manufacturer  who  adopted  the 
system,  and  this  had  been  so  sensibly  felt 
in  Staffordshire,  that  manufacturers  had 
said  that,  though  opposed  to  the  system, 
they  would  be  obliged  to  have  recourse  to 
it.  In  asking  for  the  second  reading  of 
the  present  Bill,  he  was  not  asking  for  any' 
new  principle,  for  the  present  measure  was 
in  strict  accordance  with  all  former  legis- 
lation on  the  subject.  He  had  rejected 
many  plausible  suggestions  because  they 
differed  in  principle  from  the  Act  of  1831, 
and  all  his  wish  was  to  see  the  spirit  of 
that  Act  carried  out  to  its  full  extent. 
With  regard  to  the  Amendment  which  had 
been  moved  by  the  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber for  Ayr  (Mr.  Craufurd)  he  hoped  they 
would  not  delay  the  matter  for  another 
year,  and  thus  entail  much  disappointment 
after  the  delay  the  question  had  already 
experienced,  for  he  was  persuaded  that  the 
Parliament  of  1854  was  no  less  sensible  of 
the  evil  complained  of,  and  no  less  anxious 
to  repress  it,  than  the  Parliament  of  1831 
had  been,  and  he  therefore  asked  them  not 
to  disappoint  the  hopes  of  those  whose 
petitions  had  been  read  at  the  table,  and 
who  petitioned  the  Hous^  in  the  full  con- 
fidence that  they  would  obtain  justice  and 
redress.  On  these  grounds  he  asked  the 
House  to  assent  to  the  second  reading  of 
the  Bill,  in  order  that  the  matter  might 
afterwards  be  referred  to  a  Select  Commit- 
tee, when  all  the  principles  involved  might 
undergo  a  thorough  examination,  so  that, 
in  the  course  of  the  present  Session,  after 
obtaining  the  fullest  information,  they 
might  come  to  a  settlement  of  the  question 
in  a  manner  which  would  entitle  them  to 
the  gratitude  of  the  working  classes,  who, 
as  the  hon.  Member  for  Manchester  (Mr. 
Bright)  had  said,  formed  so  important  an 
element  in  the  strength  and  stability  of  the 
country. 

Lord  STANLEY  said  that,  represent- 
ing as  he  did  a  purely  agricultural  borough, 
he  did  not  consider  that  he  was  strictly 
called  upon  to  take  part  in  this  discussion, 
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^M  vote.  Me  ofajMted  to  this  BiM  on  throe 
grounds  :  firet,  beaause  ke  balioTod  it  te  be 
rUHBODnd  in  principle ;  aecoodlj,  becAnae  it 
;WAa  unneoeawry  as  a  matter  of  jaatioe; 
tBnd,  lurtlf,  beo«Bsehefelt^uiteoertaiD  tbat 
M  would  :prov«  tuoperatiTe  for,  the  purpoaee 
for  wbich  it  i*«b  designed.  He  was  not 
'Unaware  %i  the  critical  stale  of  the  pela- 
.ti»ne  now  ^ifrtiog  betweee  tbe  emplojera 
■and  emplojted  in  the  manafaoturiBg  dia- 
.tricls,  «u4  sbouM  be  itappy  lo  find  tbote 
relatione  placed  on  a  better  footing.  H« 
>oo<feaeed,  however,  that  wlien  the  House 
,of  Commona  nndertooli;  to  carry  legislation 
lamd  FarliameDtary  interfe pence  on  this 
iBul^ct  further  tlian  it  had  been  already  : 
■carried,  it  was  oentoiitting  itself  to  a  very 
'difficult,  a  dangerous,  and  delicate  cnurse.  ' 
Sat,  in  saying  this,  lie  did  not  for  a  mo- ' 
tnentmean  to  state  that,,  after  their  eipe- . 
-rience  of  the  laat  few  years,  no  oasea  nould 
occur  in  which  such  interference  was  not 
justifiable;  At  the  same  time  it  must  be 
always  borne  lin  mind  that  all  anch  Irgia-  > 
dative  interference  ought  to  be  eicepUonal. 
Jt  seemed  to  him  that  the  endeavour 
'throiighout  the  dlacuaaiun  had  been  to 
■show  that  tbe  employed  were  entirely  in 
4he  handa  id  the  eEnployera ;  now,  he  be- 
Jiev«(I  tl«t  tbe  occurrences  lately  witnessed 
4D  LaDOBtfhire  fully  diaproved  any  suoh 
iconcliuioD.  And  if  that  waa  the  case  at 
j>reaent,  as  times  advanced  he  feit  quite 
Bore  it  would  be  lee*  ao  still.  Tor  no  one 
iDould  -avMd  obaerviag  that  the  |;eneral 
.course  of  tUings  durii^  the  last  few  je&n 
^ad  been  to  increaie  tbe  valne  of  Jaibour, 
>od  the  coaae^uent  effect  had  been  to  de-; 
Tate  the  position  and  ioeresse  tbe /iadepen- 
jAeaej  of  ihe  Jabeurer.  He  had  already 
-fiiren  it  as  his  epiniou  that  the  Bijl  would 
£e  likely  to  prove  inoperatiie.  It  cmisiat- 
.ed  mainly  of  two  {trovisions,  the  aecend  of 
■which  declared  ihat  for  the  future  it  would 
be  unlawful  to  have  ahopa  attached  to  tbe 
Jiuildinga  wheFein  the  works  w-ers  carried 
on.  Now,  either  the  Houae  was  of  opinion 
.that  the  ajwrative  wa*  in  the  power  of  the 
.employer,  or  that  he  was  not.  TIte  former 
aasumptioD  iie  (Lord  Stanley)  believed  to 
be  an  entirely  errcoeois  one ;  but,  aup- 
^ting  he  was  wrong,  he  wai  still  quite 
xertaiQ  that  the  proTiaion  in  question  would 
do  nothing  to  remove  the  labourer  from 
.such  ajwsiticn.  Again,  it  seemed  (o  him 
to  be  invariably  assumed  that  the  fact  of 
■the  employer  maintaining  ihops  for  the 
me  of  his  labourers  wu  a  direct  pr  io- 
Lord  Stanley  ' 


Rion  opinion,  it  being  assumed  toat  the 
Diaslcr  necessarily  made  a  gain  outof  such 
eatablirfimenta.  Well,  periiaps  hedid  ;  but 
it  did  sot  «t  lall  follow  chat  what  urn 
gained  to  the  ma«ter  was  loet  to  tbe  em- 
ployed. They  had  iieard  nrach  of  the  prs- 
fit«  which  were  nade  by  the  ntnall  trader. 
N«  doubt  tkoae  prafite  vere  very  Urge ; 
in  muijr  instanoes  tbey  were  -eaDAitaDt, 
but  he  did  not  Ibink  that  in  «nf  Date  it 
had  been  made  out,  where  oooeema  «f  tbe 
kind  alluded  to  in  this  fiill  were  under  tbe 
control  of  the  master,  that  the  profits  de- 
rived £rom  the  labourer  were  greater  than 
when  he  was  free  ta  go  Where  he  rotglit 
choose.  Looking,  however,  ai  tbe  case  ss 
a  whole,  be  must  say  thnt  there  was  a 
great  deal  of  injustice  in  applying  swh 
legialatJoQ  as  the  present  solely  to  the  case 
of  the  manufaotarer.  He,  ■of  course,  was 
perfectly  ready  to  admit  tbe  great  aociil 
influence  which  n  jaanufaeturer  posseised 
over  tbe  operative  population  arouid  bim; 
but  he  was  not  aivare  that  that  power  wa> 
necessarily  gre^w  than  that  which  a  knd- 
lord  possessed  over  iiis  tenant,  espectally 
where  that  tenant  held  only  a  small  (ann, 
or  was  a  man  of  but  limited  oaipital~'>Dd 
he  might  be  allowed  to  add,  4hat  «f  bis 
own  personal  knowledge  lie  could  stats, 
that  in  many  parts  of  England  it  had  been 
liie  practice  for  landlords  to  provide  fw  the 
conveBieace  «f  their  smaller  teaanlry  by 
the  ealablishcaent  ■olf  beer-she^n.  New, 
that  was  a  practice  which  had  never  teea 
complained  oF,  and  though  of  Doerae,  as  io 
tbe  ease  «f  the  mannfiactnrer,  it  was  cue 
liable  to  abuse,  atill  he  believed  that  in 
ne)U>er  case  Ikad  that  abuse  prevailsd  to 
any  great  extent,  iHe  aboald  certakdy, 
then,  (^er  his  detercained  epiKMitioi  to 
the  Bill  of  the  hon.  ^sentlemaa.  belieriQg 
that,  if  carried  inta  eSsct,  it  would  be  prs- 
duotive  of  very  great  beirdshi^.  He< 
therefore,  truated  tbat  tbe  Hevse  wenld 
rejeot  it. 

Mb.  MOFFATT  said,  he  believed  that 
the  preaeat  title  «f  the  Sill  was  a  compete 
TuiBMomer,  a«d  that  U  oagU  to  be  entitled 
«  Bill  for  the  protectiew  «f  dliopkBepera. 
much  rather  than  of  artificers  He  feK 
perfectly  satisfied  ifaat,  if  a  Cemoiitwe 
were  granted,  and  ihere  ivere  a  fall  i*^ 
quiry,  it  wonld  be  completely  deaMnstrslM 
Uiat  in  moat  of  the  districts  where  tbess 
shops  had  been  eaUbliahed.  tiiere  bsd 
bean,  as  a  oonsequeBCQ,  a  oviatsnt  and 
lar^  decroase  in  the  priee  af  Jfaa  artide* 


BiDoog  tlie  employed  anjtbing  tike'  the 
geaem  feeling  of  hoBtiKtj  to  theee  shops 
which  hon.  Oentlemen  leemed  to  assume, 
nor  could  he  aeo  why  there  should  be, 
'asmuch  as  the  goods  sold  at  them  were 
letter  than  those  sold  hj  little  tradesmen 
at  shops  eondneted  on  a  different  system. 
It  was  worthy  of  observation,  also,  that 
not  more  thsn  two  petitions  had  been  pre- 
'sented  in  favour  of  the  Bill.  If  the  work- 
ing elaeaes  were  opposed  to  the  present 
system,  why  had  they  not  petitioned  the 
House  against  it  t — which  they  would  in- 
fallibly have  done,  had  they  considered 
that  it  injuriously  affected  their  interests. 
He  must  sny  he  could  ha*e  but  little  con- 
"fideoce  in  a  measure,  the  promoters  of 
which  were  unwilling  to  have  its  merits 
tested  before  a  Select  Committee,  as  was 
the  case  with  the  Bill  now  before  the 
House,  It  was  his  firm  conviction  that 
the  House  had  been  called  upon  to  legis- 
late rather  against  than  for  the  interests  of 
the  operative  classes. 

Ub.  BOUVERIE  said,  that  there  was  a 
very  considerable  population  in  the  mining 
districts  of  Scotland,  as  deeply  interested 


in  the  prosecution  of  the  measure  before 
the  Hoose,  as  were  the  working  classes  in 
Staffordshire  or  Wales.  As  he  understood 
It,  the  object  of  the  Bill  was  to  put  a  stop 
to  some,  at  least,  of  the  modes  in  which 
the  existing  law  was  evaded,  for  there 
could  be  no  doubt  that  in  pBrticutsr  dis- 
tricts, in  England  as  well  &s  in  Scotland, 
the  evasions  in  question  had  been  the 
Bonrces  of  the  greatest  ill-wiH  and  heart- 
bnmings  between  employers  and  employed. 
For  the  operatives  said,  and  said  with 
great  reason,  "there  was  a  law  npon  the 
Btatote-book  which  declared  that  wages 
fehould  always  be  paid  in  money,  and  never 
in  goods,  and  yet  you  will  not  so  frame 
yonr  enaetment  as  to  carry  out  your  inten- 
tion, and  remedy  the  evil  which  it  was 
keknowledged  existed."  Hr.  Tremenfaeere 
stated  that  through  the  working  of  this 
truck  system  seven  per  cent  was  pot  into  the 
pocket  of  the  master,  and  therefore  every 
mine-owner  who  evaded  the  law  was  get- 
ting Ibat  advantage  at  the  expense  of  those 
who  endeavoured  to  keep  the  Uw.  But 
because  the  law  was  evaded,  were  they  to 
pKicUini  themtelvM  incompetent  to  deal 
with  the  subject,  and  tn  prevent  fraud  ? 
The  noble  Lord  the  Member  for  Lynn 
Regis  (Lord  Stnnlcy)  and  the  hon.  Member 
for   Manchester  (Mr.   Bi-ight)    seemed   to 


were  not  to  be  dealt  with.  Now,  be  might 
here  observe,  that  tt  had  often  struck 
him  that,  in  the  view  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  Meochester,  all  England  and  Scotland 
was  comprised  in  Lancashire,  and,  there- 
fore, what  was  good  for  that  county  be 
reckons  to  be  good  for  the  whole  of  Eng- 
land and  Scotland. 

Mr.  BRIGHT:  Perhaps  the  hon.  Oen- 
tleman  would  be  pleased  to  recollect  that 
he  (Mr.  Bright)  had  included  Yorkshire 
also  in  bis  observations,  and  that  then 
they  had  a  much  more  populous  division 
of  the  country  than  the  two  districts  aU 
luded  to  on  the  other  side. 

Mr.  BOUVERIE:  Well,  he  must  in- 
clude Yorkshire  in  describing  the  theory  of 
the  hon.  Gentleman,  and  then  they  would 
have  a  district  for  which,  if  legislation  was 
not  required,  it  could  not  possibly  he  re- 
quired for  any  other  part  of  the  country. 
That,  however,  was  not  his  conclusion;  he 
believed  rather  that  the  plaster  ought  to 
fit  the  sore,  and  that  wherever  an  evil  waa 
found  to  exist,  there  the  remedy  onght  to 
be  applied.  Although  the  Amendment  of 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Ayrshire 
(Mr.  Creafurd)  embraced  an  inquiry  on 
which  he  (Mr.  Bouverie)  was  by  no  means 
illing  to  enter — namely,  into  the  rein- 
lions  between  employers  and  the  employed 
— still  tha^  hon.  and  learned  GeotiemaD 
should  bear  in  mind  that  all  the  present 
Bill  endeavoured  to  attain  was  to  prevent 
violations  of  the  existing  law  ;  and  with 
that  view  of  the  ease  he  was  prepared  to 
give  the  measnre  bis  cordial  support. 

Mr.  PACKS  said,  ho  perfectly  agreed 
in  the  obBerrations  of  the  hon.  Gentleman 
who  hod  just  sat  down.     The  bon.  Mem- 
ber for  Manchester  (Mr.  Brijiht)  had  com- 
menced his  speech  by  mounting  once  again 
a  very  old  hobby  of  his,  and  had  gone  out 
of  his  way,  and  had  diverted  the  attention 
of  the  House  fh>m  the  subject  under  con- 
ideration,   to  attack   an  hon.    Friend  of 
is,  the  Member  for  Herefordshire  (Mr. 
Booker),  who  hud  been,  as  all  would  ac- 
knowledge, for  many  years  the  consistent 
advocate  of  the  rights  of  native  industry 
this  country,     A  great  part,  however, 
of  the  hon.  Gentleman's  speech  was  taken 
with  a  denial  that  any  evil  existed  at 
Now,  even  the  hon.  and  learned  Oen- 
inn  the  mover  of  tlio  Amondiiiont  did 
not  deny  that  there  were  very  serious  evils 
to   be   complained   of;  nt  t!io   snmo   time, 
however,   it  would   be  imagined   from  the 
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nature  of  that  Amendment  that  the  Bill 
now  before  the  House  contained  some  new 
principle,  and  that  the  Select  Committee 
would  haye  to  inquire  into  some  subjects 
on  which  a  general  ignorance  prevailed. 
But  he  might  be  allowed  to  invite  the 
attention  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man (Mr.  Craufurd)  to  the  fact,  that 
twenty  jears  ago  an  Act  had  been  passed 
prohibiting  certain  traders  from  paying 
wages  otherwise  than  in  the  current  coin 
of  the  realm.  For  himself,  he  could  a£Srm 
that  he  had  most  attentively  read  the  Bill, 
and  he  was  therefore  able  to  state  that  its 
simple  object  was  to  prevent  the  evasion  of 
the  former  Act  of  Parliament,  so  that  a 
labouring  man  might  obtain  a  fair  day's 
wages  for  a  fair  day's  work.  He  would 
therefore  most  cordially  support  the  second 
reading  of  the  Bill. 

Sir  benjamin  HALL  said,  he  merely 
rose  in  consequence  of  some  observations 
which  had  fallen  from  the  hon.  Member  for 
Ashburton  (Mr.  MofFatt),  in  endeavouring 
to  throw  some  doubt  on  the  statement  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  Merthyr  Tydvil  (Mr. 
H.  A.  Bruce),  than  whom,  from  his  own 
personal  knowledge  of  that  hon.  Gentle- 
man, he  (Sir  B.  Hall)  could  state  there 
was  no  one,  either  in  that  House  or  out  of 
it,  more  capable  of  giving  an  opinion  as  to 
the  working  of  the  present  law,  or  the 
condition  of  the  operatives  in  the  country 
surrounding  Merthyr  Tydvil.     Nor  did  he 
imagine   that  the   hon.    Gentleman   (Mr. 
Mofatt)  could  be  as  well  acquainted  with 
the  locality  in  question  as  he  himself  might 
be.     It  was  not,  perhaps,  too  much  for 
him  to  say  that  he  had  been  connected 
with  that  county,  both  by  property  and 
residence,  ever  since  his  birth,  and,  there- 
fore, he  might  very  safely  assure  the  hon. 
tientleman  that  if  he  was  inclined  to  go 
down  there,  on  his  arrival  he  would  find 
that  the  evils  complained  of  in  that  House, 
both  now  and  on  former  occasions,  existed 
there  to  the  fullest  possible  extent ;  and  he 
might  be  allowed  to  add,  that,  although 
some  of  the  larger  collieries  had  been  ac- 
cused of  carrying  out  the  truck  system  in 
its  very  worst  form,  that  was  not  quite  the 
case,  for  it  was  carried  out  to  an  extent 
much  more  pernicions  and  vexatious  in  the 
case  of  the  smaller  ones.     The  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Manchester  (Mr.  Bright),  and  other 
hon.  Gentlemen  who  shared  in  his  views, 
had,  however,  assumed  a  very  high  tone — 
the  tone,  perhaps,  of  certain  philosophers, 
who  found  it  rather  difiScult  to  reduce  their 
conclusions  to  practice;  and  would  have 
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the  world  to  believe  that  it  was  extremely 
hard,  extremely  tyrannical,  in  the  House 
of  Commons  to  interfere  between  the  em- 
ployer and  the  employed.  He  believed, 
however,  that  it  was  their  duty  so  to  inter- 
fere when  they  discovered  cases  of  oppres- 
sion which  could  only  be  met  by  legislation, 
and  he  could  state  fearlessly  and  without 
the  slightest  dread  of  contradiction,  that 
he  did  know  that  in  those  counties  with 
which  he  was  connected  by  property — ^he 
meant  the  counties  of  Monmouth  and  Gla- 
morgan— the  greatest  dissatisfaction  pre- 
vailed amongst  the  workmen  in  mines  and 
collieries,  and  that  in  consequence  of  the 
vexatious  and  oppressive  conduct  of  some 
of  the  larger  as  well  as  the  smaller  em- 
ployers. He  believed  the  proposition  to 
refer  the  Bill  for  consideration  before  a 
Select  Committee  was  a  perfectly  fair  one, 
and  one  well  worthy  of  the  attention  of 
hon.  Members;  for  he  believed  that  even 
if  they  went  no  further  with  the  Bill,  it 
would  prove  to  the  working  classes  of  the 
country  that  the  House  of  Commons  would 
not  be  prevented  from  taking  up  their 
cause  through  any  philosophic  or  economic 
notions  that  it  might  please  hon.  Gentle- 
men to  vent.  • 

Mr.  MOFFATT  said,  he  wished  to  let 
the  House  know  that  his  authority  for  his 
statement  on  the  subject  of  the  Welsh  col- 
liers and  miners  was  the  present  High 
Sheriff  for  the  county  of  Monmouth. 

Sir  GEORGE  GREY  said,  he  could 
not  entirely  concur  in  the  opinion  expressed 
by  the  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  Mary- 
lebone  (Sir  B.  Hall),  as  to  the  course  which 
the  House  was  called  upon  to  take  with 
respect  to  this  Bill.  It  appeared  to  him 
that  the  question  had  assumed  a  different 
shape  since  the  present  debate  bad  com- 
menced— it  had  seemed  to  him  that  the 
question,  on  the  one  hand,  was  as  to  the 
second  reading  of  the  Bill,  and,  on  the 
other,  whether  they  ought  not  rather  adopt 
the  Amendment  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Ayr  (Mr.  Craufurd),  and  sgreo 
that  a  preliminary  inquiry  ought  first  to 
take  place  ?  Now,  as  to  the  two  issues, 
it  struck  him  that  there  could  not  be  much 
doubt  which  to  choose,  for  ho  believed  tbst 
already  the  subject  had  been  amply  con- 
sidered. In  1842,  a  Committee  of  that 
House  had  sat,  and  received  b  great  mw* 
of  evidence,  but,  having  received  that  evi- 
dence, they  felt  themselves  unable  to  ouet 
any  further  remedy  for  the  grievance  com- 
plained of.  In  1851,  when  he  had  the 
honour  of  holding  the  ofiice  of  Secret&r/. 


of  Sutte,  very  strong  and  numerous  repre- 
sentatioDs  were  maJe  to  him,  chiefly  from 
the  couDtj  of  Stafford,  complaining  of  ihe 
violation  of  the  Truck  Act,  and  of  the  in- 
sufficiency of  the  Act  to  remedy  the  evil. 
At  that  time,  too,  he  had  an  interview  with 
a  number  of  person!  from  that  district  of 
the  country  ;  and  he  confessed  he  was  not 
led,  from  (he  information  he  received  from 
them,  to  anticipate  any  beneSta  from  the 
then  proposed  amendment  of  the  law.  It 
appeared  to  his  informants  that  adequate 
provision  was  not  made  for  enforcing  the 
eziating  Act,  and  un  his  (Sir  G.  Grey) 
taxing  them  with  not  availing  themaelves 
of  the  protection  of  that  Act,  they  answer- 
ed, that  their  position  relative  to  the  mas- 
ters was  anch,  that  if  they  attempted  to 
do  so  they  would  lose  their  employment. 
Well,  then,  he  asked,  in  that  case,  what 
was  the  use  of  a  more  stringent  Act,  when 
they  urged  that  there  were  defects  in  the 
"  Act  itself ;  and  it  appeared  to  them  that 
Parliament  having  sanctioned  the  principle 
of  the  Truck  Act,  it  was  a  fair  subject  for 
further  inquiry  whether  those  defects  or 
omissions  were  snch  as  Parliament  could 
remedy,  in  order  to  carry  out  its  own  inten- 
tions." On  that  lie  assured  them  he  would 
undertake  to  institute  some  inquiries,  and 
accordingly  he  asked  Mr.  Tremenheere,  not 
wishing  to  institute  a  formal  inquiry,  to  ei- 
amine  respecting  three  points — 1,  as  Co  the 
magnitude  of  the  evil  still  remaining ;  3,  as 
to  whether  the  continuance  of  chat  evil  arose 
from  a  defect  in  the  law,  or  from  the  indis- 
positiOD  or  inability  of  persons  to  enforce 
the  law;  and,  3,  whether  any  amendment  of 
the  law  could  be  beneficially  made.  A  Re- 
port was  therefore  presented  to  him  by 
that  gentleman,  and  to  which  allusion  had 
already  been  made,  stating  that  though 
the  evils  complained  of  did  eiist  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  yet  at  the  same  time  it 
waa  lo  be  most  distinctly  understood  that 
the  Truck  Act  bad  done  very  great  good, 
and  had  been  productive  of  very  groat 
benefit,  in  preventing  employers  establish- 
ing a  set  off  against  (he  payment  of  money 
in  the  delivery  of  goods.  With  regard  to 
the  tbini  point,  he  was  equally  certain 
that  the  Act  might  be  amended.  When, 
however,  the  House  came  to  look  into  the 
recommendations  which  Mr.  Tremenheere 
had  eent  in  they  would  find  that  the  only 
one  of  any  importance  had  been  embodied 
in  the  present  Bill.  No  provision  had  been 
made  to  guard  against  collusive  payments 
taking  place,  and  therefore  a  remedy 
against  any  snch  practice  would  be  found 


erohodied  in  the  first  clause  of  the  mea- 
sure of  the  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Forater). 
But  with  regard  to  the  second  clause  of  the 
Bill,  which  prohibited  any  shop  l>eing 
maintained  on  tho  -premises,  he  felt  necea- 
aitated,  on  the  part  of  Ur.  Tremenheere,  to 
say  that  such  a  provision  formed  no  part 
of  bis  recommendations,  and  that  he  most 
distinctly  disavowed  any  suggestion  of  the 
kind.  As  to  the  other  provisions  of  the 
Bill,  they  were  very  trifling,  and  two  of 
them  were  founded  upon  the  Report  of  Mr. 
Tremenheere.  One  of  them  named  the 
period  of  three  months  within  which  in- 
formations against  infriogeroenta  of  the 
Act  should  be  laid,  but  which  seemed  to 
him  to  be  objectionable,  as  he  thought  that 
all  such  informations  should  be  laid  at  the 
earliest  possible  period.  As  far,  therefore, 
as  his  opinion  went,  the  only  question 
which  they  had  to  decide  was,  whether  the 
first  clause  of  the  Bill,  carrying  out,  or  at 
least  professing  to  carry  out,  the  recom- 
mendations of  Mr.  Tremenheere,  with  the 
view  of  giving  effect  lo  the  intentions  of 
the  Legislature  in  the  passing  of  a  former 
Act,  supplied  sufficient  grounds  to  induce 
them  to  consent  to  the  second  reading  of 
the  Bill,  and  then  have  it  referred  to  a 
Select  Committee,  But  when  the  hon. 
Member  for  Walsall  (Mr.  C.  Forsler)  rose, 
it  was  discovered  that  that  was  not  the 
question  at  all ;  for  that  no  inquiry  was 
necessary.  The  hon.  Gentleman  said, 
"  Pass  my  Bill  first,  and  then  set  about 
your  inquiries,"  Last  year  a  Bill  had 
been  introduced  by  the  noble  Lord  the 
Secretary  for  the  Home  Department  on 
this  subject,  but  withdrawn,  as  it  was  to 
bo  presumed,  because  the  noble  Lord  had 
some  doubts  as  to  the  course  to  be  pur- 
sued ;  and  it  would  appear  that  on  the 
present  occasion  he  only  assented  to  the 
second  reading  of  this  Bill  on  condition  of 
its  being  referred  to  a  Select  Committee. 
Now  he  must  say  that  if  there  was  to  be 
an  inquiry  at  all,  that  inquiry  ought,  in 
common  fairness  and  in  common  aense, 
to  precede  any  pledge  given  by  that  House 
as  to  the  amendment  of  the  Act,  rather 
than  succeed  it,  for  himself,  he  must 
say  he  should  infiaitely  prefer  that  in- 
quiries should  precede  any  pledge,  while, 
at  the  same  time,  he  confeased  he  did  not 
anticipate  that  any  benefit  could  accrue 
from  auch  a  step,  after  the  experience  of 
previous  investigations.  He  believed  they 
already  possessed  ample  information  for 
their  guidance,  though  he  very  much  foareij 
the  House  of  CotnmorVa  would  never  b« 


^ere  urging  tbem  from  outside,  or  effectu- 
ally bj  legitlalioQ  to  eradicate  the  evils 
complained  of. 

Mb.  C.  FORSTER  said,  he  wished  to 
'correct  a  mistabe  ioto  which  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  oho  had  just  reeumed  his  seat  had 
fallen  with  regard  to  ao  obeerTalion  of  hia. 
He  had  not  said,  "  First  pass  the  measure, 
ftnd  have  an  inquiry  after;"  what  he  said 
was  this,  "  First  affirm  the  principle  of  the 
Bill  hj  consenting  to  a  second  reading,  and 
then  refer  its  details  for  einminatioD  before 
»  Select  Committee." 

Colonel  BLAIR  said,  as  representing 
one  of  the  largest  iron  districts  in  Scotland, 
he  wished  to  observe  that  it  was  his  dis- 
tinct impression  that  the  state  of  those 
districts  was  very  much  owinv  lo  the  ex- 
istence there  of  the  evils  on  which  the  Bill 
before  the  House  was  founded.  If  it  « 
untrue  that  no  such  extortions  as  wi 
complained  of  prevailed,  all  he  could  say 
was,  that  masters  and  employers  in  that 
part  of  the  country  were  a  very  abused 
race  of  men,  because  no  one  could  deny  that 
a  very  general  impresBion  prevailed  that  the 
grossest  abuses  existed  under  the  present 
system  ;  that  it  was  a  system  which  drove 
the  workmen  into  debt,  and  that  when 
'once  they  got  into  it  they  were  completely 
In  the  hands  of  these  shopkeepera.  The 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Man- 
chester had  said  it  would  be  a  very  unplea- 
sant duty  to  fanre  to  go  down  to  remote 
parts  of  the  country  to  intermeddle  with 
the  owners  of  the  shops.  That  might  be 
BO  ;  but  of  this,  too,  the  hon.  Gentleman 
might  be  quite  certain,  that  if  he  we: 
present  himself  in  the  districts  in  qucs- 
tton,  he  would  not  be  received  altogether 
in  that  cordial  manner  which  his  argument 
seemed  to  anticipate.  He  trusted  that  the 
recommendation  of  the  Government  would 
be  followed,  and  that  the  Bill  would  be 
submitted  to  a  Select  Committee, 

Hn.  CHEBTHAM  said,  he  could  bear 
testimony  that  amongst  employers  and  em' 
ployed  ia  Cheshire  no  such  disputes  as 
those  recounted  took  place.  He  believed 
that  the  measure  now  befora  the  House 
was  but  a  continuation  of  the  partial  sys- 
tem of  their  legislation,  for  he  was  unable 
to  discover  why  the  case  of  landlords  and 
tenants  was  not  included  within  its  si 
.As  a  magistrate  himself  he  could  state 
that  the  onlv  complaint  on  the  part  of  the 
employed  which  he  had  ever  dealt  with, 
was  in  the  case  of  a  large  body  of  agricul- 
tural lahourcrs.     lie  shoiilJ  most  cordinlly 


learned  Friend  the  Member  for  Ajnhire 
(Mr.  Cr»ufurd). 

Question  put,  "  That  the  words  prapmed 
to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the  Question." 

The  House  divided  .-—Ayes  166;  Nqm 

1:  Majority  110. 

Main  Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Mk.  HUME  said,  he  rose  for  tha  pur- 
pose of  saying  that,  having  been  referred 
to  by  his  lion.  Friend  below  him,  the  llem- 
ber  for  Kilmarnock  (Mr,  Bouverie],  behsd 
never  felt  more  dissppointed  with  a  speech 
in  his  life.  The  hon,  Geutleoutn  hsil  de- 
scribed him  as  being  for  the  abolition  of 
all  laws  regulating  the  engagements  of  the 
employer  and  employed.  Now,  if  hs 
would  refer  hack  to  the  year  1831,  ha 
would  find  that  the  language  which  he  [Mr. 
Hume}  then  held  was,  that  if  they  would 
but  repeal  all  the  Truck  Acts,  from  the  4tli 
of  Edward  IT.  down  to  that  day,  and  sd- 
mit  that  they  had  been  all  useless,  that  he 
would  then  not  object  to  the  framing  a 
new  Bill,  making  the  penalties  anytbiug  it 
pleased  them,  even  hanging  if  they  would. 
Although  hon.  Gentlemen  were  very  fond 
of  recounting  him  as  a  false  prophet,  hs 
would  venture  to  state,  that  the  same  suc- 
cess would  attend  their  efforts  now  in  their 
attempt  to  regulate  the  arroogemeDts  of 
master  and  man,  as  had  fallowed  a  similar 
effort  in  18!il,  He  must  say,  it  was  a 
perfectly  lamentable  sight  iu  these  days  of 
free  treide,  when  sound  principles  were  in 
the  ascendancy,  to  see  Her  Majesty's  Mi- 
nisters falling  back  upon  BDch  unworthy 
legislation. 

Bill  road  2°,  and  committed  to  a  Select 
Committee. 

FISHERIES  (IRELAND)  BILL, 
Order  for  Socood  Reading  read. 
Sib  JOHN  TOUNG  said,  be  did  not 
understand  what  course  was  proposed  to 
be  taken  in  respect  to  this  Bill.  He,  how- 
ever, felt  colled  upon  to  ohsorTd  tlut  he 
thought  it  was  a  most  objectionable  mea- 
sure. It  would  interfere  with  a  great 
number  of  private  as  well  as  public  inte- 
rests. He  hod  looked  through  the  Bill,  and 
he  considered  that  it  was  impossible  to  God 
out  any  definite  or  intelligible  object  which 
it  had  in  view,  There  was  the  greatest 
possible  alarm  and  anxiety  created  through- 
out Ireland  in  regard  to  this  measure. 

Mb.  speaker  said,  he  must  remind 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  that  there  was 
,  no  Motion  before  the  House, 
I      Mn,  1.  BUTT  aaiJ,  tbiit  he  would  ih™ 


move  tbat  tne'  UiU  be  read  &  ■vcnad  time 
that  daj  six  months.  Several  of  hia  oarn 
coDitituMitB,  who  had  an  interest  in  the 
Irish  Fiahflriesr  and  who  would  be  serioiialj 
afisoted  bj  this  Bill,  had  writtea  b>  him 
BtroBgl;  in  regard  to  Ha  prsTisiona.  He  did 
DDt  think  thai  it  was  at  all  fair  to  those  who 
were  interested  ia  the  subject  ta  keap  « 
Bill  of  this  kind  banging  over  that  Qouaa 
h;  perpetual  poatponemenLs. 

Su  JOHN  TOUNQ  said.  be.  believed 
that  the  hen.  and  learned  6«Dt]Haan  who 
had  prepared  the  Bill  w«s  now  on  oironit 
(Mr.  H'Hahan) }  and,  perhapa,  under  op- 
dinary  cirmimatanoes,  there  would,  there- 
fore, be  serae  reason  for  postponing  it. 
Be  ahauld  be  aort;  to  fail  in  ceurte*;  t« 
the  bon.  and  learned  OentlcDtaa,  kut  the 
meaenve  was  int  itself  so  objectionable,  and 
had  be«i  for  ao  long  a^  tine  before  the  Honae, 
that  be  thought  that  the  ijuettiaa  should 
be  at  onee  Aapoeed  of.  Last  jear  the  hon. 
and  leaned  Gentlenan  had  hod  two  Bills 
of  a  moifar  ekaracter  to  tha  present  before 
the  Honae,  but  had  ntlJaiatelj  wiibdrawn 
thenk  The  hon.  Qeatleman  whose  naMe. 
was  aeMtid  on  tbe  Bill  (Mr.  Puffj)  was  in 
the  House  a  short  tioM  before ;  and  he 
(S'tr  J.  YoflBg)  wanted  to  know  whether 
there  was  any  seriaua  intention  on  the  pait 
af  the  promoters  of  tbe  measure  to  pro- 
ceed with  it  I  On  the  part  of  the  public 
be  was  prepared  to  giire  it  hit  decided  op- 
puHtion.  Tbe  measure  purported  to  re- 
peal six  Acts  of  Parliament  relalkig  to  the 
fisheries  of  iTeland,  and  to  substitute  for 
Ihcm  a  great  many  aid  and  nearly  oh- 
salste  Acta»  hcginnii^  at  the  re^a  ^ 
Heiit7  VII, 

Hn.  NAPIRR  said,  that  this  measure 
Was  an  raatnple  of  tha  too  great  faciliiy 
that  was  giren  to  intredacing  Bills  into 
ParKanMttt.  He  briisved  that  this  Bill 
ariginated  ftvm  the  airoumstBno»  of  <er^ 
tain  parties  bating  diseo*ered  a  partienlar 
mode  of  caiching  Ish,  and  being  desirous 
of  gettiag  repealed  all  those  taws  thai  in- 
terfered with  Ihera.  AUboogh  the  Uw  ia 
nlation  lo  tbe  Irish  7isheries  was  net  in  a 
ytrj  satisfaetary  statat  and  might  be  ad- 
Tsntagecjusly  in  many  resfiscts  altered,  he 
yet  thuugbt  that  the  praposoil  Bill  would 
00  considerable  injury  to  the  country. 

Mo  lion  agreed  to. 

Second  reaiiing  put  off  till  thig  day  sil 
tnonihs. 

The  House  adjourned  at  a  quarter  after 
Three  o'clock. 
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CRIMINAL  PROSECUTIONS— PETITIONS.  ' 
LoKO  BROUOHAM  prettnttd  por- 
tions from  the  magistrates  of  Carlisle  and 
of  the  county  of  Cumberland,  and  from 
Joha  Fawcett,  Esq.,  a  magistrate,  ef 
great  experience  in  the  adminiatration  o(. 
the  criminal  law  in  that  connty,  praying 
for  alteration  in  the  mode  and  time  of 
taking  pleas  of  prisoner*  charged  with 
larceny.  Tbe  pel^onera  painted  out  that, 
acconfing  to  the  latest  returns  of  the- 
whole  number  of  prisoners  brought  to  trial 
bA  each  ossiEe  in  that  comity,  between 
one-third  and  ooe-fourtb  immediateh  plead-- 
ed  guilty  on  being  placed  at  the  bar, 
and  tb&t  these,  nereruieless^  caused  just 
as  much  expense  to  tha  county  as  thoaoi 
prisoners  who  pleaded  not  guilty^  and 
stood  their  trials,  inaamuch  as  the  whole 
cost  of  getting  up  tha  prosecution  had 
to  be  incurred  to  precisely  the  same  ex- 
tent ;  and  suggested  as  a  remedy  that 
courts  of  petty  acsaions  sbonld  be  em- 
powered to  receive  pleas  of  guilty,  after 
which  prisoners  so  pleading  might  ba 
brought  up  for  judgment  at  the  assises, 
without  any  further  proceedings.  Tha 
noble  and  learned  Lord  said  he  had  been, 
desired  by  the  petitioners  to  introduce  & 
Bill  into  their  Loidahips'  House  on  tha 
subject,  but  he  had  declined,  thinking  that, 
probably,  the  noble  and  Learned  Lord  od 
the  woolsack  would  he  prepared  to  under- 
take the  subject ;  and,  if  not,  that  as  it 
would  be  ona  greatly  affeoting  the  county 
msgiatracr,  a  Bill  would  be  more  fittingly 
introduced  by  a  private  Member  in  tha 
other  House,  which  was  coniposed  in  a 
great  measure  of  coantry  gentlemen  en- 
gaged  in  tbe  administration  of  justice. 

The  lord  GHAHCELLOK  said,  ha 
niuBt  decline  to  undertalte  to  bring  in  a 
Bill  upon  this  subject,  because  llio  matter 
was  one  of  the  very  greatest  importance, 
with  which  it  would  not  become  any  Go- 
vernment lo  dcitl  without  full  and  careful 
cansidcrnlion.  It  seemed  at  the  first  blush 
rery  reasonable  that,  when  a  prisoner  was 
brought  before  a  magiatratc,  ho  sboold  be 
allowed,  in  order  to  buto  eipense,  to  plead 
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guilty  Qdce  for  all;  bat  was  there  not  some 
danger  that  a  prisoner  might  occasional! j 
be  induced  to  plead  guilty  *  with  the  fear 
of  the  magistrate  before  his  eyes,  when  in 
reality  he  might  not  be  guilty  of  the  exact 
crime  which  was  laid  to  his  charge  t  At 
the  same  time  the  subject  was  one  which 
deserved  consideration ;  and  he  could  as- 
sure his  noble  and  learned  Friend  that, 
although  doubts  had  been  thrown  upon  the 
expediency  or  the  feasibility  of  carrying 
into  effect  the  recommendations  of  the 
Commission  upon  the  codification  of  the 
criminal  law,  he  did  not  think  the  same 
difficulties  were  likely  to  apply  to  the  code 
of  procedure  which  the  Commissioners  had 
suggested.  The  subject  of  these  petitions 
belonged  to  the  latter  branch  of  the  ques- 
tion, and  no  ^oubt  had  engaged  the  at* 
tention  of  the  Commissioners,  though  he 
was  not  able  at  that  moment  to  say  that  it 
actually  formed  part  of  their  Report. 

Lord  BROUGHAM  asked  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord  if  he  had  any  objection  to  lay 
on  the  table  of  the  House  a  Copy  of  the 
letter  which  he  had  lately  received  from 
two  of  the  learned  persons  engaged  in  the 
project  of  codification  of  the  criminal  law, 
commenting  on  the  answers  lately  received 
from  the  Judges  with  reference  to  that 
project  ? 

The  LORD  CHANCELLOR  said,  it 
^as  not  his  intention  to  lay  upon  the  table 
a  copy  of  the  letter  which  he  had  received 
from  Mr.  Graves  and  Mr.  Lonsdale,  the 
assessors  to  the  Commissioners  upon  Cri- 
minal Law  Consolidation,  with  reference  to 
the  opinions  of  the  Judges  upon  that  mea- 
sure. The  letter  was  a  private  one,  and 
though  it  was  written  with  great  ability, 
and  in  a  perfectly  respectful  manner,  yet 
he  did  not  think  it  would  be  quite  Con- 
sistent with  his  duty  to  lay  before  their 
Lordships  a  sort  of  riinning  com  mien  tary 
upon  all  the  Judges  had  stated,  in  their 
character  as  Jiidges,  for  the  guidance  of 
the  Houdd.  What  he  probosed  to  do  was, 
to  refer  the  opinions  delivered  to  their 
Lotdships  by  the  Judges  to  the  Select 
Committee  upon  the  Bill,  and  then  to  have 
Messrs.  Graves  and  Lonsdale  examined  as 
witnesses  before  the  Comittittee,  and  they 
would  then  have  an  opportunity  of  making 
whateVek"  explanation  they  had  to  ofiPer 
with  regard  to  the  objectiohs  urged  by  the 
Judges. 

COASTING  TRADE  BILL. 
Order  l)f  the  Day  for  Second  Reading 

Tki  Lord  Ghancelhr 


Lord  STANLEY  op  ALDERLEY,  on 
moving  the  second  reading  of  the  Coasting 
Trade  Bill,  said,  that  the  nieasure  was 
brought  under  the  consideration  of  their 
Lordships  in  consequence  of  the  recom- 
mendations contained  in  Her  Majesty's 
Speech  delivered  at  the  commencement  of 
this  Session,  with  reference  to  the  removal 
of  all  remaining  restrictions  upon  our  navi* 
gation.  He  was  happy  to  be  enabled  to 
inform  their  Lordships  that  the  measare 
which  had  i>een  passed  in  1849  for  the 
repealing  of  the  Navigation  Laws  had  not 
been  attended  with  those  evil  results  which 
had  been  anticipated  by  some  of  their 
Lordships  on  the  other  side  of  the  House ; 
and,  as  a  proof  of  this,  he  might  mention 
that  since  that  year  (1849)  the  increase  in 
the  tonnage  possessed  by  this  country  had 
been  700,000  tons,  and  that  there  had  also 
been  an  increase  in  the  number  of  sailors 
employed  in  navigating  those  vessels,  to  the 
amount  of  at  least  20,000.  If  there  was 
any  portion  of  the  shipping  interest  which 
had  not  shared  in  the  general  prosperity,  it 
was  the  coasting  trade,  and  that  was  the 
only  branch  not  affected  by  the  alterations 
which  had  taken  place  in  1849,  and  so  far 
from  having  increased  it  had  remained  sta- 
tionary, if,  indeed,  it  had  not  retrograded. 
He  was  aware  that  this  might  be  attribut- 
ed, in  some  degi*ee,  to  the  increased  com- 
petition  of  railways  and  steamboats,  which 
had  diminished  the  number  of  sailors  and 
reduced  the  number  of  vessels  employed 
in  the  coasting  trade ;  but  he  was  con- 
vinced that  other  causes,  in  addition  to 
those  just  mentioned,  had  operated  to  pro- 
duce so  undesirable  a  result.  When  the 
Bill  of  1849  was  introduced  to  their  Lord- 
ships, by  his  noble  Friend  the  President  of 
the  Council,  it  w&s  stated  that  the  princi- 
pal reason  why  Parliament  ^ns  not  asked 
to  deal  with  the  coasting  trade  was,  that 
apprehensions  were  entertained  in  many 
quarters  that,  in  all  likelihood,  great  injury 
would  result  to  the  revenue  from  the  intro« 
duction  of  foreign  vessels,  who  would  have 
great  facilities  in  evading  oUr  revenue  laws. 
Since  1849  that  question  had  been  fully 
considered,  and  he  was  happy  to  say  that 
all  the  authorities  were  now  unanimously  of 
opinion  that  the  revenue  would  sustain  no 
loss  by  the  introduction  of  foreign  shipping 
into  the  coasting  trade  of  this  country. 
It  was  considered,  in  truth,  that  the  Eng- 
lish sailor  was  much  more  likely  to  evade 
the  vigilance  of  the  Custom-house  officers 
than  the  foreign  seaman,  who,  ignorant  of 
the  language  of  the  country,  and  withoat 
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connectioHB  id  our  ports,  wooM  find  almost 
insuperable  obstacles  in  the  way  of  anj 
attempt  upon  liis  part  to  defyaad  the  reve- 
nue. At  the  same  lime  It  waa  necessary 
that  the  foreigners  who  entered  into  the 
coasting  trade  should  be  subject  to  all  the 
regalations  which  at  preseut  affected  Eng- 
lish ressels,  and  he  hoped  the  Bill  would 
be  considered  to  have  provided  satisfac- 
torilj  in  that  respect.  Bnt  if  it  was  desir- 
able upon  general  grounds  to  make  the 
proposed  alteration  in  the  law,  what  had 
taken  place  within  the  last  year  afforded 
additional  reasons  for  adopting  that  coarse. 
Their  Lordships  were  doubtless  anare  that 
during  the  past  twelve  months  the  whole 
trade  of  the  country  had  been  greatly 
inconvenienced  and  injured  by  a  poutive 
want  of  shipping  to  carry  on  the  ordinary 
trafRc,  and  that  In  Consequence  freights 
had  risen  upwards  of  fifty  per  cent.  In 
this  metropolis  the  consumers  of  coala  had 
a  large  additional  burden  thrown  upon 
them,-  and  couaiderable  toss  was  expe- 
rienced by  manufacturers  and  producers 
throughout  the  country.  Numerous  me- 
morialt  and  petitions  had  been  preseoted 
to  the  Government  complaiDing  of  the 
inconvenience  and  injury  arising  from 
the  want  of  shipping  in  the  coasting 
trade,  even  at  a  greatly  enhanced  rate  of 
freight,  and  of  large  quantities  of  produce 
being  detained  in  the  northern  ports  at  a 
time  nhen  foreign  vessels  were  leaviDg  io 
ballast,  not  being  arailable  to  supply  the 
deficiency  in  consequence  of  our  restrictive 
euactmeDts.  He  could  mention  to  their 
Lordships  ail  instance  of  the  particular 
kind  of  hardship  which  arose  from  these 
circumstances.  Last  year  a  large  house 
in  Newcastle,  engaged  in  the  manufacture 
of  alkalies.  Wrote  to  the  GoTemment  that, 
in  consequence  of  the  want  of  shipping 
for  the  purpose  of  bringing  the  raw  mate- 
rials frotn  different  parts  of  the  country, 
they  might  probably  be  obliged  to  close 
their  works,  although  at  that  time  there 
were  several  Norwegian  and  other  foreign 
vessels  in  the  Tyne,  which,  but  for  the 
existing  law,  might  have  been  employed  in 
the  coasting  trade.  Some  of  these  vessels 
had  brought  timlter  to  the  port  of  Dublin, 
and  might  have  conveyed  from  that  port 
some  of  the  raw  material  which  was  re- 
quired at  Newcastle.  Instead  of  being 
allowed  to  do  so,  they  were  compelled  to 
take  in  ballast,  which,  on  their  arrival  at 
■Nuwcastle  ihey  discharged  into  the  Tyne, 
to  the  iiifinito  injury  of  the  navigation  ; 
and  the  corporation  ilicu,  at  great  expense. 


had  to  have  it  dredged  up  and  conveyed 
away  elsewhere.  Again,  the  crop  of  po- 
tatoes in  the  north  of  Scotland  last  year 
was  very  plentiful,  whereas  in  the  south  of 
Sngland  it  was  almost  a  failure.  The 
result  was  that  potatoes  in  the  London 
market  were  scarce  and  dear,  and  a  supply 
coold  not  be  got  from  Scotland,  owing  to 
the  want  of  shipping,  though  the  ports 
were  full  of  Russian  and  Norwegian  ves- 
sels, which  bad  brooght  cargoes  of  hemp, 
tallow,  and  battens  for  the  herring  trade. 
Many  similar  cases  had  occurred  ;  but  he 
hoped  that  those  he  had  mentioned  would 
be  sufficient  to  induce  their  Lordships  to 
consent  to  the  proposed  relaiation  of  the 
law,  which  had  hitherto  prevented  the  in- 
troduction of  foreigners  into  the  coasting 
trade  of  this  country.  But  although  it 
was  admitted  that,-  as  regarded  the  ques- 
tion of  cheapness,  the  relaxation  of  the 
law  might  be  advantageous,  it  was  con- 
tended that  there  were  much  higher  inte- 
rests  at  stake,  and  that  by  throwing  open 
the  trade  they  destroyed  what  was  the 
great  nursery  of  seamen  for  this  country, 
and  would  be  cutting  off  the  sinews  of  war 
by  destroying  the  trade  in  which  were 
reared  their  best  and  hardiest  seamen.  If 
that  argument  waa  found  insufficient  in 
1849,  with  regard  to  the  foreign  trade,  he 
was  sure  they  need  entertain  little  ap- 
prehension that  it  would  be  more  cogent 
now.  They  would  have  little  to  fear 
from  the  competition  of  foreigners  in  our 
own  seas,  from  their  superiority  in  the 
navigation  of  their  ships,  their  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  ports  and  the  coasts, 
and  their  connection  with  the  infaabitanta 
of  the  different  ports  they  frequented,  and, 
under  ail  the  circumstances,  lie  did  not 
think  that  they  had  reason  to  apprehend 
any  great  influx  of  foreigners.  There  were 
numerous  vessels  from  tne  Baltic  and  other 
foreign  ports,  which  at  present  were  obliged 
to  sail  in  ballast  instead  of  conveying  away 
from  one  British  port  to  another  cargoes 
that  were  only  wailing  for  transport  from 
want  of  the  necessary  shipping,  tf,  then, 
by  any  artificial  means,  they  kept  up  the 
price  of  the  coasting  trade,  and  thereby 
promoted  the  competition  of  railways,  which 
were  the  only  real  rivals  they  had  to  ap- 
prebend,  they  would  only  encourage  the 
combination  of  shipowners  andsailors,  main- 
tain those  high  prices,  and  eventually  de- 
stroy the  very  tnde  tbey  proposed  to  pro- 
tect. The  best  menus,  in  his  opinion,  of 
preventing  tho  trado  being  llirown  into 
llie  hands    of   the  rnilwnjs  — for   if    the 


vejeit  \>y  land  it  would  bo  difficult  lo  bring 
it  back— nould  be  by  throwing  open  the 
traJe,  m  had  been  doua  with  one  portion 
of  their  ahipping  trade  already,  to  its  great 
advantage  as  well  as  to  the  benefit  of  the 
coantry  at  large.  With  respect  to  the 
{{nestion  of  reciprocitj,  he  thought  it  would 
be  a  narrow  and  foolish,  course  of  policy  to 
maka  our  commerce  in  any  way  depend 
lipon  the  fears  or  mexperience  of  other 
ilations  ;  we  should  go  on  fearlessly  and 
it) depended tly  in  our  course  o£  improv»- 
ment,  and  show  our  confidence  in  the  prin- 
ciples we  advocate  by  the  sincerity  and 
energy  with  which,  we  enforce  them.  He 
must  admit,  indeed,  that  we  had  not  met 
with  as  much  encouragement  from  abroad 
OS  we  had  a  right  to  expect.  ["Hear, 
hear!"]  He  hoped  their  Lordahips,  how- 
ever,  would  remember  that  we  bad  not 
Tearnt  the  lesson  of  free  trade  long  our- 
selvea.  But  the  conduct  of  other  nations 
tad  not  been  so  diacouraglng  as  some  seem- 
ed to  imagine.  America  had  given  us  at 
once  complete  reciprocity,  so  far  as  her 
laws  enabled  her  to  do  so,  and  the  exception 
of  the  Californian  trade  was  the  result  of 
what  was  considered  to  be  a  srave  consti- 
tutional objection,  which  he  uoped  would 
be  removed  by  the  Bill  now  before  their 
Lordship*.  If  England  was  prepared  to 
admit  Americans  into  her  coasting  trade, 
he  trusted  that  the  United  States,  upon 
their  part,  would  throw  open  the,  Cali- 
fomian  trade,  which  tboy  now  regarded 
as  a  portion  of  their  coasting  trade,  tc 
British  enterprise  and  industry.  Holland, 
Again,  had  met  us  in  a  fair  and  honourable 
spirit.  Our  shipping  was  admitted  to  ihi 
Dutch  ports  upon  (he  most  favourable 
terms ;  and  he  was  happy  to  state  that  a 
communication  bad  already  been  received 
by  his  noble  Friend  the  Foreign  Secretary, 
to  the  cQect  that  the  Dutch  Govornmcnt 
were  disposed,  even  with  respect  to  the 
coasting  trade,  to  give  us  the  same  advan- 
tage which  we  extended  to  them.  At  the 
aame  time  he  might  mention  that  a  retalia- 
tory ctanse  had  been  inserted  in  the  Bill 
which  would  enable  the  Queen  In  Council 
to  close  the  coasting  trade  against  any 
nation  which  might  deserve  to  be  excluded 
from  it ;  but  he  trusted  that  power  would 
never  he  exercised.  He  moved  the  second 
reading  of  this  Bill,  therefore,  upon  seve- 
ral grounds — 6r8t,  because  it  would  confer 
a  groat  benefit  upon  att  classes  in  the 
community;  secondly,  because  it  would 
tend  to  foster  rather  than  injure  our  nur- 
Lofd  Stanley  of  Alderley 


would  produce  an  extension  of  trade  and 
commerce,  and  bf  that  meaoa  promote  the., 
prosperity  and  well-being,  not  only  of  the. 
shipping  interest,  but  of  everj  branch  of 
industry  in  the  kingdom. 
ifoMi— That  the  Bill  be  now  read  2». 
Lord  COLCHESTER  said,  it  was  not 
his  intentbon  to  offer  any  Amendment  to 
the  Motion  of  Uie  noble  Lord,  but  he  could, 
not  allow  this  Bill  to  be  read  the  second, 
williout  addressing  a  few  observations 
to  their  Lordships,  It  had  been  said  that 
the  predictions  of  those  who  opposed  the 
repeal  of  the  Navrgation  Laws  had  entirelj 
failed,  and  that  our  foreign  trade,  inalead 
of  being  diminished,  had  actual^f  increased. 
He  cheerfully  admitted  thai  our  foreign 
trade  had  increased ;  but  that  increase  was 
not  greater  than  what  took  place  in  a  Buni- 
lar  period  under  the  old  lav,  and  it  had- 
arisen  almost  entirely,  if  not  altogether, 
from  causes  which  were  not  foreseen  in. 
!49 — the  discoveries  of  gold  in  Califoniia, 
id  Australia,  which  had  created  such  aa 
immense  demand  far  shipping  to  thosa 
I.  With  respect  to  our  nursery  of 
.  he  was  afraid  that  all  the  ill  that 
could  be  done  upon  that  point  was  effected 
last  year  in  the  Bill  allowing  the  maniiing; 
of  British  vessels  by  foreigners — a  meaaOra 
which,  in  his  opinion,  left  nothing  British 
about  onr  ships  except  the  ownerahip.  Hd 
was  ^uite  satisfied  with  the  retaliatory 
clause,  and  for  his  own  part  he  saw  ma 
reason  why  the  agriculCnrists  and  ether 
producers  of  this  country  should  not  take 
advantage  of  a  foreign  vessel  for  the  pur- 
pose of  conveying  their  produce  from  ona 
port  to  another.  When  there  was  not  a 
sufficient  number  of  British  vessels  at  hand 
and  the  foreign  ones  were  riding  idly  at 
anehor,  he  thought  it  was  not  only  foolish) 
but  illiberal,  not  ta  ma^e  use  of  the  loeans 
that  were  placed  within  our  reach, 

Eakl  WALDEGRAVE  was  understood 
to  (^pose  the  Bill,  cluefiy  upon  the  ground 
that  it  would  make  foreigneFS  dangerouslj^ 
familiar  with  onr  cossta. 

Toe  Earl  op  DERBY  said,  that  when 
the  Navigation  Laws  were  rescued  In  1849, 
it  was  stated  that,  in,  consequence  of  the 
then  eusting  state  of  treaties  with  the 
United  States,  no  separate  Act  would  be 
necessary  upon  their  part  to  c^eti  ti^  their 
eoasting  trade  to  British  vassele.  Oar 
coaatiog  trade  was  not  Included  in  the 
measure  of  1843,  and  of  course  the  coaaU 
ing  trade  of  the  United  States,  embracing 
the    trade   between    California  and    New 


York,  WB3  not  opened  to  the  ehipB  of  tbia 
country,  Wliat  he  wnnled  to  know  vraa, 
whether,  onder  the  existing  law  of  the 
United  States,  it  will  be  necessary  for 
Congress  to  pass  a  separate  Act  opening 
the  coasting  trailc,  iocluding  the  trade 
between  New  York  and  California,  to 
British  vessels,  now  that  wc  are  about 
to  introduc6  American  Bhipu  into  our 
coasting  trade  ? 

LoHD  STANLEY  of  ALDERLEY  said, 
that  we  had  now  removed  the  constitutional 
abjection  which  hnd  been  felt  in  the  United 
Stales  to  our  introduction  into  the  Califor- 
nian  trade.  There  was  no  law,  he  feared, 
■which,  after  the  pawing  of  this  Bill,  would 
admit  us  to  the  American  coasting  trade, 
and  a  new  Act  would,  therefore,  be  re- 
quired for  that  purpose. 

The  Eakl  of  DERBY  said,  ho  under- 
stood the  constitutional  ohjcclion  to  have 
been,  that  they  could  not  put  the  trade 
between  New  York  and  California  on  the 
same  footing  as  tho  trade  between  New 
York  and  Boston,  and  that,  therefore, 
there  could  be  no  relaxation,  in  that 
sense,  of  the  United  States'  coasting 
trade  in  favour  of  England.  He  thought 
that,  in  equity,  we  had  a  strong  claim,  in 
the  noble  Earl's  view  of  the  caac.  to  obtain 
a  right  to  the  whole  coasting  trade  of  the 
United  Slates,  including  the  trade  to  Cali- 

LoRD  STANLEY  of  A  LDERLE Y  aaid, 
he  entirely  concurred  with  the  last  observa- 
tion of  the  noble  Earl. 

Earl   GREY  said,    this   Bill   supplied 
what,  at  the   time,  he    thought  a   great 
defect  in  the  tneaaare  of  lS4!)~a  defect, 
moreover,  to  which  nothing  reconciled  htm 
except  the  certainty  that,  if  an  attempt  bad 
been  made  to  rectify  it,  the  measure  would 
have  been  lost  altogether.     He  was  glnd 
to  find  that  the  result  of  tho  great  experi- 
ment which  their  Lordabips  wore  induced 
to  sanction   in   1840  had   been  such   that 
this  Bill,  which  was  one  intended  to 
the  last  remaining  restriction  upi 
cial  intercourse,  was  received  with  the 
serai  acquiescence  of  the  House,  only 
disBcntient  voice  being  raised  againsl 
With  respect  to  the  retaliatory  clauses  of 
the  Bill,  be  trusted,  as  had  been  the  case 
with  those  of  the  Bill  of  1849,  that  they 
would  prove  a  dead  letter.     Indeed,  upon 
tho  whole  matter  of  reciprooity  he  earnestly 
hoped  the  Oovcrnment  wuuld  abstain  fro 
pressing  it  upon  foreign  Powers.   The  mo 
experience  he  had  of  comiucrcial  negoti 


tions  the  more  he  waa  convinced  that  the 
diplomacy  interfered  with  the  matter 
the  better.  Wo  waited  on  for  some  thinr 
t  after  the  peace,  negotiating  with 
every  foreign  nation  in  the  hope  of  obtain- 
i  mutual  relaxation  of  commercial  re- 
strictions. An  immense  deal  of  ingenuity 
labour  was  bestowed  by  successive 
Secretaries  of  State  and  Ambassadors  in 
trying  to  effect  that  object ;  hut  as  long  as 
3  pursued  that  policy,  instead  of  making 
ly  advance  towards  a  better  system,  the 
restrictions  upon  the  trade  of  the  world 
:  progressively  getting  worso  and 
e.  It  was  very  natural  that  it  should 
) ;  for  as  long  as  the  opinion  prevailed 
in  abolishing  restrictions  a  nation  he- 
ed, not  itself,  but  other  countries,  no 
real  progress  towards  a  system  of  free 
trade  could  be  made.  Ten  or  a  dosen 
years  ago,  however,  this  country  adopted 
the  sensible  principle  of  decicQng  what 
ihould  be  its  own  commercial  regulations, 
quite  irrespective  of  what  foreign  countries 
might  do.  The  result  was  precisely  what 
might  have  been  ospected.  Foreign  coun- 
tries did  not  follow  our  example,  believing 
our  commercial  prosperity  to  have  been  the 
result  of  what  was  called  protection  ;  and 
they  could  not  understand  that  wo  had  not 
some  sinister  object  in  view  in  adopting  a 
diSerent  policy.  But  since  they  had  seen 
the  great  impulse  that  had  been  given  to 
our  prosperity  by  the  relaxation  of-  thofle 
absurd  restrictions  on  our  trade  with  fo- 
reigu  countries  which  formerly  character- 
ised our  policy,  they  were  gradually,  one 
after  another,  following  our  example,  and 
admitting  the  absurdity  of  their  own  sys- 
tem. If  we  only  fairly  and  energetically 
carried  out  our  system  in  this  respect,  and 
abstained  from  soliciting  foreign  countries 
to  follow  a  similar  one— if,  be  said,  we  only 
adopted  that  high-minded  pohoy — ho  wa* 
quite  persuaded  that  not  many  years  would 
elapse  before  every  country  in  the  world, 
even  the  most  benighted,  such  as  Spain, 
would  be  compelled  by  force  of  circum- 
stances to  imitate  our  example,  and  to 
relax  those  absurd  roatrictioni  to  which 
they  still  had  recourse.  He  trusted  he 
might  he  excused  for  having  offered  these 
few  observations  on  the  auhjeet  before  the 
House  i  but  having  taken  so  great  an  in- 
terest in  the  measure  of  1849,  he  could 
not  allow  this  Bill,  which  he  thought  was 
a  necessary  consequence  of  that  measure, 
to  pass  without  availing  himself  of  tho 
opportunity  of  making  tiie  remarks  which 
he  had  addressed  to  their  Lordships. 
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Lord  BROUGHAM  said,  he  per- 
fectlj  agreed  with  bis  noble  Friend  who 
bad  last  addressed  their  Lordships,  that 
this  Bill  was  an  almost  necessary  conse- 
quence of  the  measure  of  1849 ;  but  he 
wished  to  state  that  the  opposition  which 
a  considerable  part  of  the 'body  of  free 
traders,  and  himself  among  the  rest,  of- 
fered to  the  Bill  of  1849  was  in  accordance 
and  in  perfect  consistency  with  the  doc- 
trines held  by  the  most  venerable  authority 
on  the  subject  of  free  trade.  The  body  to 
whom  he  referred  did  not  go  so  far  as  the 
great  apostle  of  free  trade,  Dr.  Adam 
Smith  ;  and  he  (Lord  Brougham)  took  leave 
most  respectfully  to  express  dissent  from 
one  of  his  doctrines,  holding  that  he  went 
too  far  in  the  exception  he  took  to  the 
principles  of  free  trade  in  a  particular  re- 
spect. Adam  Smith's  doctrine  was  that 
he  had  no  manner  of  doubt  of  the  sound- 
ness of  the  principles  of  free  trade  as  ap- 
plied to  the  wealth  of  a  country — with 
which  doctrine  he  (Lord  Brougham)  hear- 
tily concurred— yet  that  there  were  inte- 
rests of  more  importance  to  a  nation,  and 
that  was  the  defence  of  a  nation  ;  and  that 
>the  principle  of  free  trade  ought  not  to 
obtain  when  it  was  inconsistent  with  the 
measures  necessary  for  public  security. 
Differing  most  respectfully  from  that  great 
authority  in  the  length  to  which  he  carried 
that  exception,  he  (Lord  Brougham)  still 
thought  that  in  1849,  with  such  means  for 
securing  the  maritime  strength  of  the 
country  as  we  then  had,  it  was  perilous  to 
tamper  with  a  system  on  whose  behalf  so 
much  could  be  said.  Where  things  were 
well,  to  leave  them  well  was  his  doctrine  ; 
not  to  apply  change,  whether  under  the 
name  of  innovation,  or  under  the  name  of 
reform  or  improvement,  where  all  was  so 
well  that  we  could  hardly  fancy  any  com- 
plaint could  be  found  with  our  position. 
When  things  were  ill,  where  there  were 
defects,  abuses,  or  grievances,  then  let 
them  apply  the  reforming  knife,  either  to 
prune  or  to  eradicate ;  but  when  things 
were  well,  especially  in  so  important  a 
matter  as  that  which  touched  the  defence 
of  a  country,  it  was,  upon  the  whole,  bet- 
ter to  leave  well  alone.  Having  come  to 
the  resolution  they  did  in  1849,  he  thought 
this  Bill  was  a  necessary  consequence,  and 
he  therefore  cordially  supported  the  Motion 
for  its  second  reading. 

On  Question,  agreed  to :  Bill  rcfad  2* 
accordingly. 

House  adjourned  till  to-morrow^ 


HOUSE     OF    COMMONS, 
Tkursday,  March  16,  1854. 

MiiruTss.]    PoBUo  Bills. — 1^  Judgment  Exe- 
cution, ^. 

COUNTY  RATE  EXPENDITURE- 
QUESTION. 

Mb.  MILNER  GIBSON :  Sir,  during 
the  last  Session  of  Parliament  there  was  a 
Bill  before  the  House  known  under  the 
title  of  the  County  Rates  and  Expenditure 
Bill.  With  reference  to  that  measure,  the 
noble  Lord  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Home  Department  made  the  following  re- 
marks on  the  13th  July,  1853.  He  stated 
that— 

"  That  House,  having  frequently  considered  the 
principle  of  representation  with  reference  to  the 
administration  of  county  a&ira,  and  that  House 
having  repeatedly  admitted  that  principle,  he 
(Lord  Palmerston),  if  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
should  drop  the  Bill,  was  prepared  to  say  that,  in 
the  beginning  of  the  next  Session,  Her  Majesty's 
Ooyemment  would  propose  to  Parliament  such 
a  measure  as  they  might  think  fit  to  recommend, 
founded  on  the  principles  of  popular  representa- 
tion as  regarded  the  administration  of  the  afiairs 
of  counties." — [3  Hansard,  cxxix.  147.] 

The  question  I  have  to  put  to  the  noble 
Lord  is  this — when  will  the  Bill  for  giving 
this  representative  control  to  the  ratepayera 
be  introduced  to  the  House  ? 

Viscount  PALMERSTON  :  I  hope  to 
introduce  the  Bill  soon  after  Baster. 

Mb.  TATTON  EGERTON  said,  he 
wished  to  know,  if  in  that  Bill  the  noble 
Lord  would  include  a  clause  repealing  the 
powers  invested  in  the  lords  lieutenant  of 
counties,  of  charging  what  they  thought 
fit  for  the  erection  of  buildings  as  dep6ta 
for  arms  for  militia  stores? 

Viscount  PALMERSTON  :  That  ques- 
tion has  no  reference  to  the  Bill  lintend 
to  introduce. 

THE  APPOINTMENT  OF  MR.  STONOR. 

Mr.  FREDERICK  PEEL:  I  wish. 
Sir,  to  refer  to  the  conversation  which 
took  place  a  night  or  two  ago  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Stonor  to 
a  judgeship  in  the  colony  of  Victoria,  and 
to  state  briefly  that,  in  consequence  of  a 
Report  of  an  Election  Committee  of  this 
House,  and  the  statement  of  the  Chairman 
of  that  Committee  that  he  considered  that 
Report  sustained  by  the  evidence  taken 
before  him,  the  Duke  of  Newcastte  has 
thought  right  to  decide  not  to  recommend 
the  confirmation  of  the  appointment  of 
Mr.  Stonor  to  that  judgeship.  There  is 
one  point,  however,  in  connection  with  this 
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case  which  I  wish  to  notice. '  The  hoti. 
Member  for  Mayo  (Mr.  G.  H.  Moore),  in 
introducing  the  subject,  made  some  dbser- 
Tations  upon  there  having  been  no  Oaaette 
notification  in  this  case,  and  imputed  that 
the  usual  course  had  been  departed  from 
to  prevent  the  knowledge  of  the  appoint- 
ment transpiring.  I  was  unable,  at  the 
moment,  to  explain  that  circumstance;  but 
I  have  since  ascertained  that  local  ap- 
pointments must  originate  with  the  local 
Government,  and  be  sent  home  to  this 
Government  for  confirmation.  There  is  no 
warrant,  only  a  despatch,  and,  therefore, 
nothing  which  could  have  been  mentioned 
in  the  Ocusette,  One  other  circumstance  I 
also  wish  to  mention — that  up  to  within 
the  last  week  neither  myself  nor  the  Duke 
of  Newcastle  were  aware  of  the  circum- 
stances which  have  now  been  made  known 
relative  to  Mr.  Stonor.  But,  at  the  same 
time,  it  is  only  just  to  that  gentleman 
to  say,  that  was  not  his  fault,  and  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle  is  desirous  of  exone- 
rating him  from  being  supposed  to  be  the 
cause  of  that  ignorance  on  our  part.  It 
appears  that  when  he  addressed  to  the 
Colonial  Office  an  official  letter  of  applica- 
tion for  the  appointment,  he  at  the  same 
time  sent  to  the  office  a  packet  of  testi- 
monials which  contained  the  printed  paper 
i  now  hold  in  my  hand,  being  his  state- 
ment of  the  circumstances  referred  to  in 
the  Report  of  the  Sligo  Election  Commit- 
tee of  1853.  The  packet  itself  passed 
unexamined  by  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  and 
myself,  and  this  explains  why  that  printed 
statement  did  not  receive  notice  at  the 
time.  If  it  had  done  so,  no  doubt  we 
should  then  have  known  it  in  sufficient 
time  to  prevent  this  appointment  being 
made. 

WATER  SUPPLY  TO  THE  METROPOLIS— 

QUESTION. 

Lord  SEYMOUR  said,  he  wished  to 
ask  his  noble  Friend  the  Home  Secretary 
a  question  relative  to  the  water  supply  of 
the  metropolis.  His  noble  Friend  was 
aware  that,  under  the  Acts  passed  two 
Sessions  ago,  before  the  new  works  of 
ther various  water  companies  were  opened, 
they  were  to  be  inspected  by  engineers  ap- 
pointed by  the  Government.  He  wished 
to  know  whether  his  noble  Friend  would 
direct  a  letter  to  be  sent  to  the  water 
companies,  calling  upon  them  to  report  in 
what  state  their  new  works  now  were,  in 
order  that  the  House  might  be  made  aware 
what  probability  there  was  of  their  being 


completed'  by  the  time  the 'Act  came  into 
operation  ? 

Vi&coUNT  PALMERSTON  said,  the  in- 
quiry  suggested  by  his  noble  Friend  ap- 
peared to  him  to  be  a  very  proper  one, 
and  he  would  take  care  it  should  be  made. 

Mr.  BRIGHT  said,  he  was  not  sure  the 
noble  Lord  did  not  think  he  had  given  a 
sufficient  answer  to  the  question  of  which 
he  gave  him  notice  the  other  evening. 
What  he  wanted  to  know  on  behalf  of 
persons  who  brought  Bills  into  that  House 
for  establishing  new  water  companies  was 
this,  whether  it  might  be  understood,  once 
for  all,  that  Bills  rejected,  like  the  Wandle 
Drainage  and  Water  Bill,  this  year,  if  pro- 
sen  ted  next  Session,  would  be  judged  upon 
their  merits,  without  any  plea  of  an  under- 
standing come  to  by  a  former  Government 
with  the  existing  water  companies.  He 
understood  the  noble  Lord  to  have  said 
that  the  term  of  that  understanding  would 
expire  this  year.  If  that  were  so,  he 
wished  it  to  be  known  to  the  persons  who 
promoted  these  Bills,  because  they  were 
put  in  great  difficulty  so  long  as  the  mat* 
ter  was  uncertain  and  ill  defined. 

Viscount  PALMERSTON  said,  the 
Acts  passed  two  years  ago  were  of  this 
description.  They  provided  that,  after  a 
certain  period  in  the  years  1855  and  1856, 
none  of  these  companies  should  be  allowed 
to  supply  the  metropolis  with  water  taken 
from  the  Thames  below  Teddington.  It 
was  a  prohibitory  clause,  and  the  compa* 
nies  undertook  to  make  arrangements  for 
bringing  water  from  the  Thames  above 
Teddington.  Of  course,  while  these  works 
were  in  operation,  it  would  be  unjust  to 
subject  them  to  additional  competition. 
When  these  works  were  completed,  it 
would  be  for  Parliament  to  determine 
whether  the  water  supplied  from  the 
Thames  above  Teddington  by  these  com- 
panics  was  satisfactory  and  sufficient.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  should  appear  that 
those  supplies  were  unsatisfactory  in  qua- 
lity, and  insufficient  in  amount,  then  of 
course  Parliament  would  admit  of  compe« 
tition  to  make  up  that  deficiency.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  they  should  find  that  the 
supplies  by  these  companies,  after  their 
works  were  completed,  were  sufficient  in 
quantity,  and  satisfactory  in  quality,  then 
it  would  be  for  Parliament  to  consider  if 
there  were  any  reasons  for  fresh  competi- 
tion. 

Mr.  BRIGHT  said,  he  understood,  then, 
that  after  the  period  expired  the  House 
would  give  these  Bills  a  second  reading. 


.  VisconuT  PALMEBSTOS  wid.  it  WM 
inpoaaible  to  nj  what  wonld  be  done  at 
aome  fatnre  time.  H«  held  that,  until 
tbeM  eziating  compaoiea  bed  completed 
those  works  the;  undertook  to  oomplete, 
»iid  fnraithed  the  anpplj  which  thej  nn~ 
jertook  to  forDish,  there  waa  a  fair  un- 
deratuiding  which  precluded  that  House 
'from  raadiDg  an;  rival  Bill  a  aecood  time, 
«r  giTiDg  counteDanee  to  aoj  further 
aehemea. 

LAW  OF  MORTMAIN, 
Ub.  HBADLA.U,  in  moving  for  lesTe 
to  introduce  a  Bill  to  amend  the  Law  of 
Mortmun,  said,  he  roae  for  the  purpose 
of  Buhmitting  to  the  Honse  a  measnre  of 
conaiderahle  importanec.  He  was  ahoot 
to  ask  the  House  to  oonaider  the  whole 
law  affeotiug  the  disposition  of  property 
for  oharitahle  and  religious  purposes — 
laws  under  which  it  waa  right  to'etate  in 
the  fint  instance  man;  institntiona  in  this 
eenntr;  had  heen  estabUshed,  in  which 
thej  took  great  pride,  and  which  were 
founded  b;  the  munificence  of  their  ancea- 
ton,  and  laws,  which,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  was  equally  right  to  say  by  which  great 
injustice  had  been  done,  a  great  amonnt 
of  htigatioa  had  heen  caused,  and  a  great 
amount  of  nropertj  had  been  taken  from 
those  who  bad  a  moral  claim  to  its  poa. 
aesMOO,  and  applied  to  parpoaes  of  qnes- 
tionable  utility.  He  waa  going  to  ask  the 
House  to  repeal  the  existing  law  on  this 
■nbject,  and  enact,  in  ita  place,  prorisiona 
more  suitable  to  present  eircnmstanoes, 
toore  effectual  for  the  preTention  of  the 
particular  abuses  against  which  the  law 
waa  originally  intended  to  operate,  hot  at 
the  same  time  much  leas  obatructive  and 
ineoBTenient  in  caaee  of  well-eoaaidered 
(Writable  bequeate.  He  wiahed  in  the 
outlet  to  state  that  hLi  was  as  mneh  an 
auabliog  aa  b  reatraieing  atatnte,  for,  while 
the  existing  law  had  in  many  instaneea 
failed  to  meet  the  parpoaes  for  which  it 
was  Intended,  it  gara  rise  to  evils  of  a 
magnitude  whbh  eoukl  be  acaruely  ex- 
aggerated. He  waa  aware  that  some 
apology  Tss  due  from  himself,  aa  an  in- 
dependent Uemher,  for  Tenturing  to  bring 
forward  a  measure  on  so  extensive  a  snh- 
jeot.  but  the  House  wouhl  reeoUeot  that  in 
the  course  of  the  last  Parliament  a  Select 
(Committee  en  the  whole  matter  was  ap- 
pointed, of  which  he  bad  the  hononr  to  be 
phunnan,  and  whteh,  after  an  inveatiga- 


mofed  for  the  Committee,  he  pledged  his)- 
self  to  bring  forward  a  measura,  Haring 
considered  that  the'  best  mode  of  prcciiriTi)r 
practical  legislation  on  the  subject  would 
Im  to  erge  it  on  the  attention  of  the  Qo- 
vemnient,  he  applied  to  two  sueccssire 
Administrations,  and  it  was  not  nntil  he 
received  an  intimation  that  the  QoTero- 
ment  did  not  intend  to  introduce  a  mea- 
sure on  the  subject  that,  in  the  fulfilment 
of  the  pledge  he  had  given,  he  thought  it 
neoesaary  to  come  forward  with  the  pre- 
sent measure.  The  first  taw  on  the  sub- 
ject of  mortmain  contained  in  the  Statale- 
book  was  to  he  found  in  Magna  Charts, 
although  the  hiatory  of  the  Murtmain  Lhw 
went  hack  further  even  than  that.  It  was 
rarely  they  had  to  refer  to  so  ancient  a 
Statute,  but  he  would  read  the  prorision 
on  the  subject: — 

"  It  shall  not  be  lawfal  (rom  henoefbrth  to  Uf 
to  gin  bU  bods  to  ^nj  nligioui  bouw,  and  ta 
take  tlie  Bsma  land  sgaio  to  hold  of  the  mm» 
house.  Nor  ahftU  it  ba  lawfitl  ta  aa;  hoiuetof 
religion  ta  take  Ibe  UdiIb  of  aiif,  and  to  leaie  tbe 
■ame  to  him  of  whom  thej  received  it.  If  anj 
from  henceforth  give  hli  lands  to  anj  religioul 
hoDSB,  and  tbtreapon  be  oonvict,  tbe  gift  aball  bt 
utterlf  void,  and  the  land  shall  aoorsa  ta  tbs  hvd 
of  the  lie," 

That  was  not  really  the  oemmeneemeDt  of 
the  law  on  the  subject,  for  by  the  prinoi- 
plaa  of  the  common  law  it  was  prohibited 
to  give  lands  to  rdigious  bouses ;  tbe  Sts- 
tate  of  Magna  Charta  waa  one  of  a  series 
of  Statutes,  enacted  for  the  purpose  of 
preventing  an  evasion  from  time  to  time 
of  the  proviaiona  of  the  common  law,  sod 
he  could  not  better  explain  tbe  general  na- 
ture of  those  Statutes  than  by  reading  ao 
extract  from  Blaekttone*i  Commentariti 
on  the  subject: — 

-  "  In  dedncing  the  hritorj  of  which  StatOtM  it 
will  be  matlflr  of  «iiriaiit;  to  observe  tbe  gnat 
addi«u  and  lubtle  ooDtrivanoe  irf  the  ccelMiaAicM 
in  eluding  from  time  to  time  th*  lava  in  beingi  oc 
the  leal  with  which  suaceaaive  Farliamenta  ha" 
punned  tbem  thnjugb  all  their  flne«e«;  how  Be* 
renedie*  were  stiU  the  parents  of  new  evanoMl 
till  the  Legislature  at  last,  tbiraeh  witii  iiSnUj' 
bath  obtained  ■  deoiiire  tiekuj. 

It  was  perfectly  true  that  new  remedies 
were  still  the  parents  of  new  eraaione,  but 
he  differed  from  Blaekstone  when  be  Mid 
the  Legislature  had  obtained  a  decisive  vio- 
tory.  It  was  singular  that  almost  all  the 
curious  tfiohnioalitisB  which  existed  in  the 
law  seemed  to  originate  from  these  soureee; 
for,  when  land  was  prohibited  to  he  given 
to  charitiee,  long  termS)  suoh  astsfV 


w«rd  I.  «H  eoMted  to  aett  tbiB  «Tfttioii. 
TliflB  the;  had  beftrd,  pnobaUy,  «f  whal 
vera  tensed  £im8  and  reooTeries,  nhich 
ware  .pr«eecdiog«  technicallj  eiistiag  in 
tbe  law  tiU  within  tibe  latt  tweatj  feus. 
Tbef  were  alao  tised  iar  lite  purpoae  of 
«TBdi»g  t}ie  t»w  of  mortmaiB,  and  the 
-IStli  of  Bdwftrd  I.  waa  eiHMted  to  prOTent 
that  mods  of  «vaaMA,  Tben  there  were 
.UMfl  and  trnats  which  were  appli«d  to  nw- 
■itn  «OD*e;aiiciDg,  bat  whit^  were  iatro- 1 
'dueed  idao  for  tbe  purpotee  of  oTaekni,  and 
tlM  15th  of  Richard  II.  «w  paated  to  {Hit 
■•  slop  to  ikat  mode  of  eTaeion.  Id  the 
time  of  Henry  Vlll.  a  great  proportion  of  > 
■Uie  l^d  was  devoted  K  purpoaea  of  this 
<(leecription,  and  it  wa«  aot  tbe  force  of  law, 
bat  the  tenacious  graap  of  that  UonaroK, 
wkick  took  tbia  property  from  the  pntpoees 
to  whieh  it  »ai  applied,  and  devoted  it  to 
-parpoaos  whioh  were  perhaps  more  uteful. 
The  general  roault  of  »U  thee*  Acta  waa 
ttiat  ao  land  oouM  bo  given  to  a  corpora-  j 
tioB.  *od  held  hf  that  eorporation,  «we»a  j 
-there  waa  a  licence  &obb  the  Crown,  or  a  < 
proviaioD  oontained  in  the  Act  of  I^rlia^ 
meat  oitder  which  the  coTperalioa  was 
•atabliabed.  B*  did  ant  wish  in  anj  way 
.to  interfere  with  that  pooviaiaa,  but  there 
waa  one  «ril  awiaiog  from  it,  that  trading 
-oarporationa  in  modem  t4iiiea  bad  dottbta 
whether  they  «miU  advanee  moaey  on  real 
-aeenrity — oa  mortgage,  far  inetaDoc^  «r 
Tailway  ^ekcatnrea.  Bat,  «aBHniag  1^*4 
tliey  could  do  jm,  and  that  they  availed 
theoiaehM  of  tbe  aeenrity,  to  furerioae  the 
land,  &nd  become  abaolate  poaaeaaore  of  it, 
tbey  tbeu  anhjected  tttemaelveB  to  -^nger 
,of  fbrfeicnra  ta  tif  Ctows.  And  they  had 
«Tideaee  before  4beni  in  the  Committee  (f 
oaaea  ot  tbaa  kwid.  He  prepoaed  in  refer- 
ence to  ■Hda  part  of  the  aut^ect  that  these 
«orperatien8  ehould  b»  at  libei^  to  avail 
ihemadrea  of  theaa  aecnritiea,  aubject  oMly 
Ao  a  proriuoa  that  they  afaaidd  aeU  the 
■prDperty  in  five  years  after  they  became 
-entuled  to  it,  'beeatiae  there  were  aeriona 
■objeetiena  to  large  q«antitiea  of  laad  be- 
coming the  pnmerty  4^  Ibeae  aorpora- 
.tioaa.  He  mtgnl  mention  that  the  bia- 
tery  iflf  the  }aw  ef  mortmain,  so  far  freaa 
-being,  sa  aome  aiglit  imagine,  a  dry 
And  aninteresting  one,  waa  one  really 
foil  of  infona«tion,  repkte  with  iDstme- 
tien  with  regard  to  tfahiga  of  which  men  in 
■tbe  hiatory  of  this  coaetry  wwo  CArneatly 
atriring  for  oomjoeat,  Tbey  foend  this 
cxcmp^lfiod  in  th6  caaea  tbut  coioe  before 


ject,  and  in  lae  manaerin  wbicfa  tbe  judges, 
from  time  to  time,  gave  their  deciaiona  in 
referenee  to  tkia  queation  «a  easee  ealne 
before  then.  The  first  of  these  periode 
WAS  that  which  oeourred  before  tbe  tiwe  cf 
the  RefbrmatioB,  &om  the  time  of  Magna 
Oharia  to  the  time  c^  Blisabetfa.  The  a*. 
oond  period,  during  whicb  a  totally  diffeiw 
ent  policy  prevailed,  waa  froa  tbei  titM  of 
tbe  RefannatioB  to  the  9th  G«[irg«  11^ 
wben  eaaetmctita  were  passed  on  tke  aub- 
jeet  which  w«re  aov  exBttng.  Tbe  third 
I  period  waa  from  tbe  9th  George  II.  to  the 
preset  time.  He  bad  atated  tbe  law  dun- 
ieg  the  first  period.  During  the  aeeond 
period  a  totally  different  policy  seemed  tt) 
'  have  prevailed  in  tbe  Legislature,  and  also 
in  society.  There  were  two  Statutes  which 
enabled  persons  to  evade  oompletely  the 
aertea  of  statutes  to  wbicb  be  had  called  the 
attention  of  the  Hoase.  One  of  tboae  sta- 
tvtea  waa  termed  the  Statute  of  Uses,  anl 
-the  other  was  an  enactment  which  enabled 
a  nan  to  devise  his  lands  for  charitable  pur- 
poses. And  not  only  were  there  ae  ebecdia 
•r  reatrainta  upon  this  praotioe  by  tbe  prin- 
eiplea  of  the  courta  ef  law,  bnt  a  contrary 
principle  prevailed,  and,  by  a  atotute 
enacted  at  the  beginning  of  tbe  reign  of 
BfiealMtb,  grwt  latitude  and  eneoarage- 
mest  waa  given  to  derisea  of  this  deaorip- 
Uon,  At  that  time,  idao,  it  happened  that 
the  senewliat  steni  and  cold  nilea  of  poli- 
taeal  economy  were  not  known  aa  well  aa 
at  the  present  day.  This  eontinned  tin 
the  reign  of  Qeorge  II.,  when  tbe  evita 
had  increaied  to  •  oeoeideraUe  extent. 
Before,  however,  he  came  to  the  third 
period,  be  should  state  that  the  courts  of 
Jaw,  by  their  decialoni,  favoured  gifts  te 
charities;  for  ioataace,  it  Mmetimes  bap- 
pened  that  R  partioaAar  individual  bad  a 
power  of  appointment  over  fimda;  that 
waa  to  Bay,  he  could  diapose  of  funds  pro- 
vided he  went  tkrough  certain  fanaaltties. 
Well,  the  eoarta  of  equity  held  that  if 
tbene  formalTties  were  net  earned  eet  that 
did  not  vitiate  a  gift  to  a  charity,  bnt  it 
^  whh  reapcot  to  an  indiridnd.  A'ease 
came  widiin  has  oani  knowledge  in  rinch  a 
lady  bod  ft  powM-  of  aramintment,  wUch 
abe  executed  partiy  in  favonr  ef  a  cfasrity 
and  partly  in  favour  of  rdatioM.  Tbe 
appointment  was  not  duly  eieouted,  but 
the  Court  held  that  under  the  same  instra- 
meat  the  oharitaWe  devise  waa  good,  but 
the  devise  t«  the  individnala  waa  bad. 
This  decision  waa  doubly  bard,  because,  if 


have  taken  the  property  Bbsolutely,  bo  that 
if  the  Court  had  held  the  appointment  ah- 
Bolately  good  or  abiolutely  bad  thej  would, 
at  all  events,  have  taken  a  portion,  but  as 
it  KM  they  took  notfalng.  Ho  proposed 
that  the  aatne  rule  of  conBtruotion  anould 
apply  to  the  oases  of  charities  as  to  the 
-oases  of  individuals.  Be  now  came  totbe 
third  period,  which  was  the  one  with  which 
they  bad  practically  to  deal.  In  the  com- 
mencement of  the  rei^  of  George  II.  one 
of  the'  greatest  lawyers  of  this  country, 
-and  one  whose  reputationf  perhaps,  stood 
liighest  in  the  Court  of  Chancery — be 
nieont  Lord  Hardwioke — took  this  matter 
in  hand,  and  under  his  auspices  a  Statute 
was  passed,  the  preantble  of  which,  as  it 
fully  explained  the  object  of  the  measure, 
he  would  read.     It  was — 

"  Whereas  gifts  or  alienation!  of  laadi,  tene- 
ueiit*,  or  bereditamenti  In  mortmain  ara  prohi' 
lited  or  reatnined  by  Magna  Cbarta,  and  diren 
otbsr  wholeBDme  lavs,  as  prejudicial  to  and 
againat  tke  cotnmoD  utility ;  noverthelesa  Cbie 
public  mischief  ba<  of  lHt«  greatlf  increased  bj 
many  large  and  improiidnnt  alienations  or  diapo- 
sitions  made  hj  laDguiahiDg  or  dying  penont,  or 
bf  other  penoQB,  to  uses  called  obu-itable  ates, 
to  lake  place  after  tbeir  deaths,  to  the  disherison 
of  their  lawful  heirs." 

And  very  shortly  after  the  passing  of  that 
statute  a  case  came  before  his  Lordship,  in 
delivering  judgment  on  which  he  took  oc- 
casion to  state  in  the  clearest  manner 
the  object  the  Legislature  had  iu  view 
in  passing  that  Act.  In  that  judgment 
he  said : — 

"  The  reaaan  of  the  Statnta  mu  to  binder  gifU 
by  dying  persons  out  of  a  pretended  or  mistaken 
notion  of  religion,  aa  thinking  it  might  be  for  the 
benefit  of  their  souls  to  give  their  lands  to  chari- 
ties which  they  paid  no  regard  to  in  their  liies  ; 
and  therMire  the  Act  of  Parliament  liai  not 
absolutely  prohibited  the  disposition  of  land  to 
ohariCable  uses,  but  left  it  to  be  done  by  deed 
executed  a  year  before  the  death  of  the  grantor, 
enrolled  within  six  months,  though  this  will  not 
render  them  equally  unalienable  ;  but  the  Legis- 
latura  blanded  the  two  inconienienoea  together 
— the  acts  of  dying  pentms  and  the  disherison  of 

With  respect  to  the  policy  of  that  Aot  he 
had  nothing  whatever  to  aay  ;  be  believed 
it  to  be,  perhaps,  a>  wise  a  principle  as 
any  that  could  be  discovered,  and  the  Act 
which  he  was  about  to  propose  was  based 
on  that  principle.  The  first  groat  evil  of 
this  statute  had  been  the  enormous  amount 
of  litigation  it  had  cansed.  Ity  that  Act, 
personal  property  was  divided  into  two  de- 
•criptions,>~one,  personal  property  having 
Hr.  Ueadlam 


debentures,  or  property  in  anv  way  con- 
nected with  real  estate ;  the  other  descrip- 
tion of  personal  property  was  that  which 
had  no  cannection  with  real  estate.  Tbe 
law  with  regard  to  these  two  deecnptiont 
of  personal  property  was  totally  different. 
For  instance,  they  might  give  money  lying 
at  their  bankers'  without  the  slightest  re- 
striction, but  they  could  not  by  will  give 
money  which  was  due  upon  mortgsge. 
The  courts  of  law  held  that  the  charity  de- 
vise or  the  devise  to  individuala  failed  in 
proportion  as  the  personal  estate  was  one 
of  these  descriptions  or  the  other.  Bound- 
less litigation  had  been  thereby  caused. 
The  books  were  ftiU  of  cases  on  the  sub- 
ject. [The  bon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
then  read  an  extract  from  the  evidence  of 
Mr.  Femberton  Leigh  on  the  subject  before 
the  Committee  corroborative  of  his  state- 
ment.] The  great  hardship  of  this  slate 
of  the  law  was,  that  if  a  charity  legacy  wsi 
given  they  must  have  a  Chancery  suit  to 
administer  the  estate,  and  the  expenses  of 
that  suit  had  to  be  paid  not  out  of  the  cha- 
rity legacy,  but  out  of  the  residue  of  tbe 
estate  of  the  testator,  that  portion  which 
he  had  devoted  to  his  own  family,  so  that 
they  had  to  pay  not  only  the  charity  legacy, 
but  the  expenses  of  the  suit  in  addition. 
This  was  an  evil,  and  he  hoped  the  Houas 
would  assist  him  to  redress  it.  The  Com- 
mittee to  which  be  had  alluded  were  unant- 
mouB  in  tbe  conclusion  that,  whatever  might 
be  the  law  on  this  subject,  there  should  be 
one  law  and  one  rule  with  respect  to  ill 
descriptions  of  personal  property.  In  ibis 
measure  that  principle  was  introduced. 
He  would,  however,  state  with  regard 
to  real  estate  what  were  the  previsions 
now  in  force,  and  what  were  those  which  be 
proposed.  Tbe  House,  he  thought,  would 
agree  with  him  that  there  was  a  oonsi> 
derable  distinction  between  the  gift  of  a 

Eiece  of  land  for  the  purpose  of  a  site  of  a 
uilding,  for  instance  of  a  church  or  ebar- 
pel,  or  a  school,  and  the  gift  of  a  farm  or 
eatste  for  tbe  purpose  of  that  farm  or 
estate  being  made  a  source  of  revenue  to  a 
obariuble  foundation.  The  gift  of  a  site, 
be  thought,  was  praiseworthy,  but  the  gift 
of  a  piece  of  land  for  a  pennanent  eudoW' 
ment,  he  thought,  they  should  look  upon 
with  suspicion.  The  Legislature  had  acted 
on  this  principle,  for  there  were  several 
Acts  of  Parliament  giving  facilities  for 
granting  sites.  There  was  a  low  which 
stated  Uiey  should  not  grant  land  ^  all) 


thejhada  Statute  that  tiiej  might  give  land 
without  restraint  for  schools.  But  he  did 
not  wish  (o  confine  the  exceptions  merely 
to  schools.  He  should  propose  an  exemp- 
tion in  favour  of  sites  for  all  places  of 
TOTsIiip  belonging  to  anj  eect  or  commu- 
nity ;  also  sites  of  schools,  libraries,  mu- 
seums, and  all  buildings  of  that  description 
in  the  possession  of  public  bodies  devoted 
to  literature,  science,  and  the  fine  arts.  He 
proposed  that  there  should  be  no  restric- 
tion of  gifts  of  sites  for  these  purposes, 
except  that  notice  should  be  given  to  the 
Charity  Commissioners,  and  also  that  there 
should  be  registration,  in  order  that  the 
matter  might  be  formal.  The  next  ex- 
emption he  would  make  was  with  regard 
to  botid  fide  purchases  of  land.  The  evils 
that  had  arisen  in  respect  of  that  were  of 
a  very  serious  nature,  but  the  Honse  would 
see  that  when  land  was  bond  fide  sold,  when 
the  owner  received  the  full  value  for  it, 
there  was  no  reason  why  there  should  be  a 
difficulty  in  the  couveyance.  He  did  not 
wish  to  give  the  slightest  encouran;ement  to 
the  investment  of  money  devoted  to  charity 
in  land,  but,  supposing  such  an  investment 
were  made,  there  was  no  reason  why  it 
should  be  subject  to  this  technical  restraint. 
Hr.  Bunting,  who  was  a  solicitor  in  large 

Craetice  in  this  department,  in  his  evidence 
efore  the  Committee,  was  asked — 

"  With  regard  to  b  bcnA  fide  gale,  ia  there  any 
naaon  whj  ntch  a  provision  ahould  tte  ia  ciist- 

And  he  said — 

"  Clearly  there  Is  no  reason,  aud  it  works  in 
pntotice  aioeedingly  objectionsblj,  partiaularly  in 
tbe  lootlit;  where  1  reside.     It  arisPB  eut  of  the 

Cliar  tenure  of  land  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
sbefter.  Th^j  are  in  the  habit  of  reacrTing 
a  rent-ebarge  on  land,  and  those  reat-ohargea  are 
inaonsistent  with  the  Act  of  George  JI." 

Well,  now,  with  regard  to  the  general 
principle  of  giving  land  to  permanent  cha- 
ritable foundations,  the  law  as  it  was  at 
present  was  of  this  nature — they  could  not 
give  land  by  will  to  any  charity  whatever  ; 
they  could  only  give  it  by  a  deed  executed  a 
year  before  the  death  of  the  persons  giving 
it,  and  the  deed  must  be  enrolled  within  six 
months  of  itj  execution.  He,  for  one,  was  not 
prepared  to  melee  any  additional  concession 
to  render  it  easier  to  give  land  for  perma- 
nent c\iaritab1e  Foundations.  Ho  would 
ask  t>ie  House  to  consider  what  an  enor- 
mous pt>wer  was  eicrciscd  by  a  man  who 
gsi'e  land  for  purpuecs  of  this  liescriptitm. 
In  the  case  of  the  gift  of  land  to  iudivi- 
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the  degree  of  their  control  over  it.  T.hQ 
law  did  not  allow  a  man  to  tie  up  an  estate 
for  ever  ;  they  did  not  allow  him  to  accu- 
mulate it  for  more  than  twenty-one  years, 
or  to  name  an  heir  beyond  a  ccitain  period. 
But  that  was  not  the  rule  with  regard  to  ft 
charity.  There  were  hundreds  of  acres  of 
land  in  this  country,  the  produce  of  which 
was  expended  in  obedieneo  to  the  wishes — 
it  may  be  the  whims  of  caprice — of  somo 
individual  who  lived  in  the  reign  perhaps 
of  Elizabeth.  If  the  law  enabled  a  man 
to  say  with  regard  to  a  particular  acre  of 
land  to  which  he  was  entitled  in  this  gene- 
ration, that  tbe  produce  of  that  partieulnr 
acre  should  be  applied  iu  a  certain  way,  so 
long  aa  the  sun  and  moon  lasted — if  they 
gave  a  power  of  that  description,  it  was 
the  duty  of  the  Legislature  to  see  that  that 
power  was  not  executed  except  in  the  most 
distinct  and  solemn  form,  and  they  should 
take  care  that  it  should  not  be  executed  at 
the  moment  of  his  death,  in  the  hour  of 
his  weakness,  when,  judging  from  the  past, 
it  was  quite  possible  he  might  be  under 
some  spiritual  influence  that  had  been  ex- 
erted on  his  mind.  He,  therefore,  trusted 
that  the  House  would  maintain  this  parti- 
cular provision  in  the  existing  law  upon  tbo 
subject.  He  now  came  to  personalty.  As 
he  had  before  stated,  he  thought  it  desir- 
able that  there  should  be  one  law  appli- 
cable to  all  forms  of  personalty.  There 
was,  however,  one  exception  which  might 
be  made,  namely,  speciRc  gifts  of  books, 
pictures,  and  things  of  that  kind,  which 
he  thought  might  be  given  to  public  in- 
stitutions, euch  as  the  National  Gallery, 
the  British  Museum,  and  establishments  of 
that  description.  He  now  came  to  the 
question  of  what  should  be  the  general 
law  with  respect  to  all  forms  of  personal 
estate,  and,  to  use  a  Parliamentary  phrase, 
he  had  three  courses.  He  might  forbid 
the  giving  of  all  personalty ;  and  there 
were  some  Gentlemen  on  the  Committeo 
who  advocated  that  view,  but  he  thought 
that  would  be  too  stringent  a  provision. 
The  second  course  would  be  to  make  the 
law  the  same  as  that  which  applied  to  - 
the  other  descriptions  of  personal  proper- 
ty, that  was  to  say,  that  there  should  bo 
no  restraint  whatever.  He,  for  one,  was 
not  disposed  to  accede  to  that,  He  thought 
it  was  not  desirable  to  introduce  ao  grave  a 
relaxation  aa  that  would  be.  What  hep 


n  the 


lie  proposod  lliiit  peviiunni  o-ltile,  of  \\h.\ 
ever  nature,   eliould   be   suljecled    to  or 
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law  with  respect  to  bequests,  namely,  that 
the  will  giving  such  estate  must  be  executed 
three  months  before  the  death  of  the  tes- 
tator, and  that  within  one  month  after  its 
execution  notice  of  the  amount  of  any 
charitable  gifts  and  of  the  purposes  to 
which  they  are  applied  must  be  given  to 
the  Charity  Commissioners.  He  did  not 
propose,  however,  that  the  notice  so  given 
should  be  made  public  until  after  the  tes- 
tator's death ;  but  he  wished  to  have  all 
such  matters  executed  in  as  solemn  and 
formal  a  manner  as  possible.  It  was  not 
impossible  that  under  this  Bill  some  charit- 
able bequests  might  fail,  but  it  should  be 
remembered  that  at  present  half  the  per- 
sonal property  in  the  kingdom  could  not 
be  given  for  charitable  purposes  at  all  ; 
and,  therefore,  he  considered  his  proposal 
a  fair  compromise.  The  next  matter  to 
which  he  would  allude  was  the  necessity 
of  some  measure  for  curing  the  defects  of 
titles,  which  had  grown  up  under  the  pre- 
sent law.  The  House  would  be  surprised 
to  hear  the  extent  to  which  these  defective 
titles  existed.  Mr.  Bunting,  in  his  evi- 
.  dence,  said  : — 

"  I  think  I  could,  in  five  minntes,  from  my  own 
knowledge  of  the  oases,  enumerate  property  to 
the  extent  of  200.000/.  and  300,000/.,  the  title  to 
which  is  bad,  except  so  far  as  it  has  been  cured  by 
Statute." 

The  source  of  these  defects  in  the  cases 
referred  to  by  Mr.  Bunting,  was  the  local 
custom  he  had  already  mentioned ;  and 
about  twenty  years  ago  it  had  been  found 
necessary  to  pass  an  Act  of  Parliament  on 
the  subject.  He  (Mr.  Headlam)  now  pro- 
posed by  a  general  enactment  to  make 
valid  all  existing  titles  except  where  pro- 
ceedings had  been  taken  to  impeach  them ; 
and  he  trusted  that  no  retrospective  mea- 
sures of  this  kind  would  ever  be  required 
in  future.  There  was  another  object  which 
he  sought  in  this  Bill  to  attain,  and  that 
was  to  prevent  what  were  called  secret 
trusts  ;  namely,  cases  where  property  was 
given  to  individuals  for  trusts,  the  nature 
of  which  was  not  disclosed.  A  tery  strong 
opinion  had  been  expressed  by  the  Com- 
mittee against  trusts  of  this  description, 
an  opinion  which  was  founded  upon  evi- 
dence equally  strong ;  and,  indeed,  it  was 
obvious  that  secret  trusts  must  hold  out 
great  temptations  to  laxity  and  dishonesty, 
and  give  rise  to  continual  heartburnings 
on  the  part  of  those  who  considered  them- 
aelyes  deprived  of  property  for  purposes  of 
which  they  were  entirely  ignorant.  He 
should,  therefore,  propose  to  enact,  that  if 
Mr,  Hectdlam 


any  person  accepted  property  upon  any 
secret  trust,  and  should  omit  to  give  notice 
to  the  Chantable  Trusts  Commissioners, 
he  should  be  personally  liable  to  refund  all 
the  rents  and  profits  which  he  had  applied 
to  the  purposes  specified,  and  if  no  suit 
were  instituted  within  a  given  time  by  the 
persons  interested  in  the  property,  then 
the  Attorney  General  should  be  at  liberty 
to  sue.     He  (Mr.  Headlam)  was  quite  will- 
ing to  admit  the  impossibility  of  entirelj 
preventing   cases   of    this   kind;    but  he 
thought  the  proposal  he  had  made  would 
materially  check  the  practice,  which  was, 
perhaps,  all^the  Legislature  could  hope  to 
effect.  Since  the  Act  of  George  11.,  various 
exemptions   from   its  operation   were  ob- 
tained by  different  parties;   but  he  was 
strongly  of  opinion  that  there  should  be 
one  general  law  based  upon  a  sound  prin- 
ciple, and  that  from  such  law  no  exemption 
should  be  allowed.  In  the  reign  of  George 
II.,  a  very  earnest  endeavour  was  made  bj 
the  Universities  to  be  excepted  from  tbe 
provisions  of  the  Act,  which  was  acceded 
to,  and  several  other  bodies  had  since  ob- 
tained the  same  privilege.  The  Committee, 
however,  had  had  the  Vice  Chancellor  of 
Oxford  before  them,  and  that  gentleman 
had  stated  his  opinion  that  tbe  University 
had  not  derived  any  material  advantage  by 
the  concession.     That  statement  appeared 
to  be  quite  the  fact,  for  there  seemed  to 
have  been  no  gifts  made  to  the  University 
on  account  of  its  exemption  from  the  Act. 
But  although  such  exemptions  were  of  such 
small  practical  value,  their  continuance  did 
impart  a  certain  degree  of  unfairness  to  the 
law ;  and  he  (Mr.  Headlam)  would  provide 
against  that  by  a  clause  to  the  effect  that 
the  exemptions  which  had  been  obtained 
from  the  operation  of  previous  Acts  should 
not  be  likewise  admitted   as  exemptions 
from  the  provisions  of  this  Bill,  for  having 
made  general  exemptions  in  the  measare, 
he  did  not  think  it  was  advisable  that  any 
particular  exemptions  should  be  allowed. 
There  was  now  only  one  other  point  re- 
maining to  be  noticed.     Dr.  Wiseman  had 
complained  before  the  Committee  of  the 
operation  of  the  Statute  of  Superstitious 
Uses.     Now   he   (Mr.   Headlam)  did  not 
think  that  there  was  any  practical  griev- 
ance in  that  Statute,  inasmuch  as  the  Act 
of  the  2  &  3  William  IV.  placed  the  Bo- 
man  Catholics  on  precisely  the  same  foot- 
ing as  Protestant  Dissenters.     However, 
as  the  Statute  of  Edward  VI.  m»g^*  P^J" 
sibly  have  practical  operation  notwithstana- 
ing  the  Relief  Act— which  he  very  in«on 
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doubted — be  Bboiild  propose  its  formal  re- 
peal; such  repeal,  however,  not  to  affect 
the  legal  definition  of  the  word  "  charity/' 
80  that  Roman  Catholics,  Dissenters,  and 
members  of  the  Church  of  England  would 
then   all   stand  upon  precisely  the  same 
footing.     He  had  now  enumerated  all  the 
material  provisions  of  the  Bill  he  was  pro- 1 
posing,  and  he  had  described  the  nature  of 
the  changes  which  he  sought  to  introduce. 
When  he  first  moved  in  this  matter  and 
asked  the  House  to  appoint  a  Select  Com- 
mittee on  the  subject,  he  stated  that  it  was 
not  his  intention  to  make  any  difference 
between  the  different  religious  communities 
in  this  country ;  and  he  trusted  that  there 
was  nothing  in  what  he  had  said  or  pro- 
posed that  could  insult  the  feelings  or  even 
wound  the  prejudices  of  any  religious  body 
whatever.     His  Bill  had  been  conceived  in 
no  illiberal  spirit  towards  the  charities  of 
'the  country.     We  had  many  proofs  of  the 
greatness  and  wealth  of  this  kingdom — 
many  proofs  of  the  power  we  exercised  in 
the  remotest  parts  of  the  world ;  but  the 
proof  that  made  the  greatest  impression  I 
of  all  upon  his  mind  was  the   enormous 
sums  that  were  annually  contributed  by  , 
individuals  amongst  us  to  charitable  and 
religious  purposes,  and  the  zeal  and  energy 
that  were  displayed  by  so  many  persons  in  | 
improving  the  condition   of   their  fellow 
subjects,  and  in  spreading  the  blessings  of 
civilisation  and  religion    to   the  farthest 
ends  of  the  earth.     He  had  no  wish  to 
freeze  up  the  source  of  this  munificence  ; 
for  the  alms  which  men  gave  in  their  life- 
time— the  rich  from  their  superfluities,  the 
men  of  moderate  means  from  their  neces- 
sities, and  those  in  humbler  circumstances 
from  their  poverty  itself — conferred  a  be- 
nefit not  only  on  the  objects  of  their  bene- 
volence, but  upon  themselves.     Of  money 
so  given  the  description  of  the  poet  was  no 
less  accurate  than  beautiful : — 


"  The  quality  of  mercy  is  not  strained ; 
It  droppeth  as  the  gentle  dew  from  Heayen 
Upon  the  place  beneath :  it  is  twice  blessed. 
It  blesseth  him  that  gives  and  him  that  takes." 

But  the  same  observation  was  scarcely  ac- 
curate when  applied  to  money  given,  not 
during  ^he  life  of  the  donor,  but  at  a  time 
when  it  could  hardly  be  called  his  own — 
given  when  he  could  exercise  no  self-denial 
in  providing  it,  nor  control  its  disposition. 
If  anything,  therefore,  that  he  had  said,  or 
any  provisions  of  the  Bill  he  sought  to  in- 
troduce, should  have  the  efiPect  of  changing 
charitable  donations  of  this  second  class 
into  tbose  of  the  first,  in  inducing  men  to 
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importance,  and  he  thought  the  time  had 
come  when  the  Law  of  Mortmain  might 
well  undergo  revision.  It  was  a  subject 
to  which  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend  (Mr. 
Headlam)  had  given  great  attention,  and 
no  person  was  more  competent  to  deal 
with  it.  Without  at  all  pledging  the  Go- 
vernment to  the  course  they  should  take 
with  regard  to  the  Bill,  when  the  opportu- 
nity for  considering  it  should  arrive,  he 
would  say  that  the  subject  introduced  by 
his  hon.  and  learned  Friend  was  in  every 
way  worthy  of  consideration. 

Mb.  BOWYER  must  do  justice  to  the 
fairness  with    which   this   Bill   had   been 
brought  forward  by  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman;  and  he  certainly  wished  that 
other  measures  affecting  that  portion  of  the 
community  to  which    be   belonged   were 
brought  forward  in  an  equally  fair  and  rea- 
sonable manner.     He  was  quite  sure  that 
when  measures  were  brought  forward  in 
that  manner,  the  Catholics  would  be  ready 
to  discuss  them  in  a  candid  way,  and  to 
place  the  merits  of  tlie  case,  so  far  as  it  af- 
fected them,  before  the  House  fully,  fairly, 
and  justly.     It  struck  him  that  this  Bill, 
and  all  matters  like  it,  involved  in  reality 
an  important  principle.    The  real  question 
was  the  power  of  disposal,  and  that  was 
the  question  involved  in  all  those  measures. 
Those  dispositions  to  charities  were  not  the 
only  dispositions  they  should  guard  from  the 
effects  of  the  law  as  it  now  stood.     Let 
them  suppose  the  case  of  a  man  with  a  large 
landed  estate,  and  no  children  or  relations 
at  all.     That  man   probably  might  have 
never  done  a  charitable  action  or  any  pub- 
lic good  in  the  course  of  his  life;  but  when 
he  was  dying,  and  bethought  himself  of 
founding  something  useful,  either  religious 
or  charitable,  he  could  not  do  it — he  was 
prevented.    But  suppose  it  was  a  man  with 
a  large  family  of  children  dependent  upon 
him — that  man  had  free  liberty  by  law  to 
will  the  whole  of  his  property  away  to  some 
worthless  person,  dit^inheriting  his  own  chil- 
dren altogether.     Therefore,  the  real  ques- 
tion was  whether  a  testator  should  be  al- 
lowed to  disinherit  those  for  whom  he  was 
bound  by  nature  and  religion  to  provide?  In 
other  countries  a  person  could  not  altoge- 
ther disinherit  his  children,  but  must  leave 
them  a  legitim  legacy  for  their  subsistence, 
and  so  it  was  according  to  the  law  of  Scot- 
land.   As  to  the  Roman  Catholics,  he  could 
assure  the  House  that  they  had  no  desire 
to  be  legislated  for  on  any  other  principles 
but  those  which  formed  the  basis  of  legis- 
lation with  respect  to  the  remainder  of  the 
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country.  But  they  said  that  they  were  now 
subject  to  exceptional  laws,  and  the  new 
legislation  affecting  them  must  be  so  framed 
as  to  prevent  the  action  .of  those  laws  upon 
them  in  an  unjust  manner.  He  would  re- 
serve to  himself  the  right  to  consider  the 
means  proposed  by  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  to  deal  with  that  subject,  and 
whether  they  would  really  cure  the  defects 
arising  from  the  old  law.  With  regard  to 
secret  trusts,  there  would  be  no  necessity 
on  the  part  of  the  Roman  Catholics  for  se- 
cret trasts  if  the  present  law  were  so  al- 
tered as  to  place  them  and  their  charities 
and  religious  establishments  on  the  same 
footing  as  those  of  the  remainder  of  the 
country.  He  would  reserve  to  himself  the 
right  to  take  hereafter  what  coarse  he 
might  think  advisable. 

Leave  given. 

Bill  ordered  to  be  brought  in  by  Mr. 
Headlam  and  Mr.  Hutt. 

ENDOWED  GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS. 

Mr.  APSLEY  PBLLATT,  in  bring- 
ing forward  the  Motion  of  which  he  had 
given  notice  with  respect  to  Endowed 
Grammar  Schools,  said,  it  was  his  convic- 
tion that  if  the  funds  which  were  now 
lyinjB^  uselessly  by  in  the  hands  of  parties 
entrusted  with  them  were  devoted  to  edu- 
cational objects,  an  Imperial  or  Govern- 
ment grant  for  the  purpose  would  not  be 
required.  He  might  be  told  that  the 
Charitable  Trust  Commissioti  was  amply 
sufficient  to  make  the  inquiry  which  he 
sought  to  have  instituted  ;  but  from  the 
number  of  subjects  which  he  was  informed 
they  had  before  them,  a  considerable  time 
must  elapse  before  the  matters  which  he 
desired  to  have  revealed  could  be  brought 
to  light.  It  was  now  twenty  years  since 
an  inquiry  had  been  made  into  schools  or 
charities  ;  and  unless  they  had  a  Commis- 
sion specially  appointed  for  the  purpose, 
they  would  wait  until  a  period  when  in- 
quiry would  be  almost  useless.  Let  them 
look  to  the  case  of  Dulwich  College,  where 
an  immense  amount  of  revenue  was  avail- 
able for  educational  purposes,  and  was  in- 
tended for  that  purpose  bj  the  founder. 
The  income  was  9,000?.  per  anntnn  ;  and, 
according  to  the  intention  of  the  founder, 
5,617?.  per  annum  of  that  sum  should  be  de- 
voted to  the  purposes  of  education  ;  but  this 
intention  was  not  carried  out.  As  another 
illustration,  he  might  mention  the  case 
of  the  grammar  school  of  Cheltenham, 
founded  by  Richard  Tate.    A  Chancery 


ritjr  had  been  stajed,  and  an  arrangement 
hut  been  mode  ;  anil  iDdtead  of  aixteen 
pupils,  the  largest  Dumber  there  for  some 
Tears,  there  were  now  no  less  than 
300  pupils  cnjojing  the  benefits  of  edu- 
cation in  the  town  of  Cheltenham.  It 
was  DOW  going  on  flourishingly,  and  pre- 
sented a  case  where,  from  a  rigid  inquiry 
on  the  part  of  those  who  had  to  do  with 
the  subject,  a  great  adTsntage  hnd  ac- 
crued to  the  public.  A  school  ought  to 
have  been  established  to  a  similar  extent 
in  connection  with  the  cathedral  church  of 
St.  Datid's,  in  South  Wales.  The  Rot. 
He,  Davis,  the  schoolmaster,  published  a 
pamphlet  to  show  that  the  funds  bad  been 
taken  awaj,  and  that  a  verj  small  sum 
was  left  for  the  instruction  of  the  children. 
He  stated  that  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 
a  sumof  dOI.  a  year — which  in  the  present 
money  was  about  800{.  a  year — was  given 
for  the  purpose  of  those  schools,  and  all 
he  received  was  201,  a  year  and  some 
other  suras,  amounting  in  the  whole  to 
nnder  501.  a  year.  It  was  also  stated  that 
if  all  the  land  belonging  to  the  chapter 
were  let  at  a  fair  value,  it  would  proauce 
6,0001.  a  year  ;  whereas,  according  to  the 
Report  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commiasioiiere, 
the  rental  was  under  1,5001.  a  year,  and 
there  was  only  a  sum  of  501.  a  year  voted 
for  this  ecbool,  for  the  purposes  of  education. 
He  was  ^uite  willing  to  leave  the  matter 
in  the  hands  of  the  Government  if  they 
would  pledge  themselves  to  undertake  it. 
Kotion  made,  and  Question  proposed — 
"That  an  hambie  Addrcsa  ba  prenntvd  to  Har 
Msjast;,  pnjiaf  Her  Mi^eitf  to  appoint  a  Kojil 
Comuiuian  of  Inquiry   into  Ibe  ilate,  aierttga 

of  ED<lowed  School!  of  Engtand  and  W&lei ;  alio, 
«f  the  endowmanti  for  Mhol*n,  tbelr  numbrr 
•nd  revenue  ;  likewiae  of  mQ  bequeata  oriibrariea, 
and  eadowraeats  for  their  aapport ;  tbe  charac- 
ter, niunben,  and  Donditian  of  the  books,  the 
DDinber  irfthe  librarinna,  aod  their  nalnriei ;  vith 
the  (Imr  of  inereasing  the  educational  and  other 
kdvMita^a  to  the  pnblie  in  general." 

LOBO  JOHN  RUSSELL  said,  the  sub- 
ject brought  before  the  Ilonso  by  the  hon. 
UentlemaD  was  certainly  one  of  great  im* 
portanoe,  and  he  would  Dot  dcDy  that 
some  further  measures  might  be  necessary 
for  the  purpose  of  investigation  and  im- 

SroveoieDt.  But  the  hon.  Gentleman's 
totion  would  lead,  in  tho  Grat  place,  to 
very  great  expense,  and,  in  the  neit  place, 
U  might  lead  to  inquiries  which  would 
cauae  some  interference  with  the  Charity 
Com  mi  a  si  on  era  who  were   appointed   last 


libraries,  and  the  kind  and  condition  of 
hooks,  would  he  very  minute  ;  aud  it  was 
not  quite  obvious  to  what  particular  end 
that  inquiry  would  be  directed.  Inquiries 
with  respect  to  charities  had  been  carried 
on  for  a  great  number  of  years,  at  a  vast 
expense  to  the  public;  the  Reporta  of  the 
Commissioners  filled  many  folio  volumes, 
which  were  now  in  the  library  of  the 
House.  Last  year  the  House  had  passed 
a  measure  by  which  they  gave  very  con- 
siderable power  to  these  Commissioners, 
There  were  other  things  still  remaining  to 
be  done  ;  aud  if  the  Commissioners  ap- 
pointed last  year  were  not  able  to  inquire 
into  the  endowed  schools  or  grammar 
schools  of  the  country,  it  might  be  neces- 
sary to  extend  their  powers  by  a  larger 
staff  than  they  at  present  had,  or  it  might 
be  desirabio,  before  adopting  that  plan,  to 
have  a  Parliamentary  Commission  with 
respect  to  the  endowed  grammar  schools 
of  the  country.  But  before  taking  any  of 
these  steps,  it  was  desirable  that  the  Go- 
vernment should  seriously  consider  the 
matter,  and  should  inquire  of  the  Commis- 
sioners what  was  their  opinion  as  to  the 
means  they  bad,  not  only  of  remedying 
gruBi  abuses,  but  also  of  giving  to  the 
grammar  schools  the  uttpost  efficiency  of 
which  they  were  capable.  Before  taking 
any  of  these  steps,  the  Government  wished 
to  consider  the  matter,  and  they  would 
then  state  to  the  House  whether  or  not 
they  thought  any  further  steps  necessary. 
He  believed  that  the  staff  of  the  Commis- 
sioners was  hardly  adequate  for  their  pur- 
pose, and  that  it  might  be  proper  to  give 
them  greater  power.  But  these  were  all 
matters  requiring  a  good  deal  of  detail 
and  examination.  The  Commission  had 
but  recently  received  its  powers,  under  the 
Act  of  last  Session  |  he  waa  therefore  not 
prepared  to  assent  to  the  Motion,  and 
should  meet  it  by  moring  tbe  previous 
Question. 

Ha.  BttME  said,  that  a  vast  number  of 
the  schools  referred  to  were  charity  schools, 
and  would  come  under  the  examination  of 
the  Charity  Comtnissi oners.  To  institute 
another  inquiry  would  cause  a  clashing  of 
authorities  ;  be,  therefore,  hoped  his  hon. 
Friend  would  withdraw  his  Motion.  Tho 
Commissioners  had  not  yet  had  time  to 
see  their  way,  or  ascertain  what  could  be 
done.  He  gave  the  Government  credit  for 
sincerity  in  appointing  that  Commission. 
An  idea  prevailed  that  their  inquiry  would 
occupy  some  forty  yearsi  and  that  the  pre- 
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importance,  and  he  thought  the  time  had 
come  when  the  Law  of  Mortmain  might 
well  undergo  revision.  It  was  a  suhject 
to  which  hiB  hon.  and  loamed  Friend  (Mr. 
Headlam)  had  given  great  attention,  and 
no  person  was  more  competent  to  deal 
with  it.  Without  at  all  pledging  the  Go- 
vernment to  the  course  they  shonid  take 
with  regard  to  the  Bill,  when  the  opportu- 
nity for  considering  it  should  arrive,  he 
would  say  that  the  suhject  introduced  hy 
his  hon.  and  learned  Friend  was  in  every 
way  worthy  of  consideration. 

Mb.  BOWYER  must  do  justice  to  the 
fairness  with  which  this  Bill  had  heen 
hrought  forward  hy  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman;  and  he  certainly  wished  that 
other  measures  affecting  that  portion  of  the 
community  to  which  he  helonged  were 
hrought  forward  in  an  equally  fair  and  rea- 
sonable manner.  He  was  quite  sure  that 
when  measures  were  brought  forward  in 
that  manner,  the  Catholics  would  be  ready 
to  discuss  them  in  a  candid  way,  and  to 
place  the  merits  of  the  case,  so  far  as  it  af- 
fected them,  before  the  House  fully,  fairly, 
and  justly.  It  struck  him  that  this  Bill, 
and  all  matters  like  it,  involved  in  reality 
an  important  principle.  The  real  question 
was  the  power  of  disposal,  and  that  was 
the  question  involved  in  all  those  measures. 
Those  dispositions  to  charities  were  not  the 
only  dispositions  they  should  guard  from  the 
effects  of  the  law  as  it  now  stood.  Let 
them  suppose  the  case  of  a  man  with  a  large 
landed  estate,  and  no  children  or  relations 
at  all.  That  man  probably  might  have 
never  done  a  charitable  action  or  any  pub- 
lic good  in  the  course  of  his  life;  but  when 
he  was  dying,  and  bethought  himself  of 
founding  something  useful,  either  religious 
or  charitable,  he  could  not  do  it — he  was 
prevented.  But  suppose  it  was  a  man  with 
a  large  family  of  children  dependent  upon 
him — that  man  had  free  liberty  by  law  to 
will  the  whole  of  his  property  away  to  some 
worthless  person,  disinheriting  his  own  chil- 
dren altogether.  Therefore,  the  real  ques- 
tion was  whether  a  testator  should  be  al- 
lowed to  disinherit  those  for  whom  he  was 
bound  by  nature  and  religion  to  provide?  In 
other  countries  a  person  could  not  altoge- 
ther disinherit  his  children,  but  must  leave 
them  a  legitim  legacy  for  their  subsistence, 
and  so  it  was  according  to  the  law  of  Scot- 
land. As  to  the  Roman  Catholics,  he  could 
assure  the  House  that  they  had  no  desire 
to  be  legislated  for  on  any  other  principles 
but  those  which  formed  the  basis  of  legis- 
lation with  respect  to  the  remainder  of  the 
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country.  But  they  said  that  they  were  notr 
subject  to  exceptional  laws,  and  the  new 
legislation  affecting  them  must  be  so  framed 
as  to  prevent  the  action. of  those  laws  upon 
them  in  an  unjust  manner.  He  would  re- 
serve to  himself  the  right  to  consider  the 
means  proposed  by  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  to  deal  with  that  subject,  and 
whether  they  would  really  cure  the  defects 
arising  from  the  old  law.  With  regard  to 
secret  trusts,  there  would  be  no  necessity 
on  the  part  of  the  Roman  Catholics  for  se- 
cret trusts  if  the  present  law  were  so  al- 
tered as  to  place  them  and  their  charities 
and  religious  establishments  on  the  same 
footing  as  those  of  the  remainder  of  the 
country.  He  would  reserve  to  himself  the 
right  to  take  hereafter  what  course  he 
might  think  advisable. 

Leave  given. 

Bill  ordered  to  be  brought  in  by  Mr. 
Headlam  and  Mr.  Hatt. 

ENDOWED  GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS. 

Mr.  APSLEY  PELLATT,  in  bring, 
ing  forward  the  Motion  of  which  he  had 
given  notice  with  respect  to  Endowed 
Grammar  Schools,  said,  it  was  his  convic- 
tion that  if  the  funds  which  were  now 
lyin^  uselessly  by  in  the  hands  of  parties 
entrusted  with  them  were  devoted  to  edu- 
cational objects,  an  Imperial  or  Govern- 
ment grant  for  the  purpose  would  not  be 
required.  He  might  be  told  that  the 
Charitable  Trust  Commission  was  amply 
sufficient  to  make  the  inquiry  which  he 
sought  to  have  instituted  ;  but  from  the 
number  of  subjects  which  he  was  informed 
they  had  before  them,  a  considerable  time 
must  elapse  before  the  matters  which  he 
desired  to  have  revealed  could  be  brought 
to  light.  It  was  now  twenty  years  since 
an  inquiry  had  been  made  into  schools  or 
charities  ;  and  unless  they  had  a  Commis- 
sion specially  appointed  for  the  purpose, 
they  would  wait  until  a  period  when  in- 
quiry would  be  almost  useless.  Let  them 
look  to  the  case  of  Dulwich  College,  where 
an  immense  amount  of  revenue  was  avail- 
able for  educational  purposes,  and  was  in- 
tended for  that  purpose  bj  the  founder. 
The  income  was  9,000^  per  annum  ;  and, 
according  to  the  intention  of  the  founder, 
5,61 7  ^  per  annum  of  that  sum  should  be  de- 
voted to  the  purposes  of  education  ;  but  this 
intention  was  not  carried  out.  As  another 
illustration,  he  might  mention  the  case 
of  the  grammar  school  of  Cheltenham, 
founded  by  Richard  Tate*    A  Chancery 


niirable  and  prudent  manner  in  vhidi  he 
behaved  Iiitnaclf  in  that  ilcpnrtment.  My 
Lords,  when,  with  these  impresaions  on  my 
mind,  I  addressed  the  noble  Enrl  at  tho 
head  of  iho  Government  the  second  time 
on  Tuesday  last  on  tliis  Bubjcct,  I  trusted 
that  the  time  whicli  lind  elnpaed  Eince  the 
charge  had  been  6i*at  tiindo  by  him,  wuuld 
have  enabled  him  to  ascertiiin  thitt  he  was 
mistaken  in  the  information  ho  had  re- 
ceived ;  but,  roy  Lords,  so  far  from  having 
obtained   what  I  had  hoped  I  should  find, 

part  of  the  noble  Earl,  that  he  Itnd  been 
BO  deceived  and  misinfoiined,  the  noble 
Earl  rciteraled  his  belief  that  this  young 
gentleman  had  been  guilty  of  great  indis- 
cretion, and  although  he  did  not  repent 
those  harsh  words,  "  scandalous  betrayal 
of  duty,"  which  ho  had  u5cd  upon  the  first 
occasion  with  regard  to  him,  ho  did,  in 
very  plain  language,  reassert  hia  belief 
that  this  young  genileman  had  been  guilty 
of,  at  the  least,  very  culpable  indiscretion. 
My  Lords,  the  noble  Earl  did  mure  than 
that — he  even  challenged,  in  the  speech 
which  he  made  on  Tuesday  evening,  ibis 
young  gentleman  to  come  forward  and 
state  that  he  was  entirely  innocent  of  the 
misconduct  imputed  to  him.  Permit  mc, 
my  Lords,  for  fear  1  Bhould  be  incorrect 
in  what  I  state,  to  read  a  few  words  of  the 
statement  which  the  noble  Earl  made  upon 
that  occasion.      The  noble  Earl  eald  :  — 

"  Whst  I  lifld  heard  wsa  this,  and  what  I  repeat 
ii,  that  that  gentlemiD  did  talk  of  tliia  corre- 
spondenoc,  and  of  his  knowledra  of  the  aontenis 
of  lh«  correspomienoe,  which  has  been  commu- 
nicated to  the  TiWa.  I  am  bo  oert-iin  of  this, 
and,  though  he  oertainljr  did  not  taention  it  to 
Dw,  1  havo  heard  it  from  so  many  different 
quarters,  that  I  am  quite  satisfied  to  refer  it 
to  the  genileman  himself.  If  he  saja  that  he 
did  not  mention  the  enislcnce  of  this  eorrespon- 
denee  and  the  nature  of  this  earrespondetiiie.  then 
1  will  eonfess  that  I  have  been  more  deeeiiod  Chan 

■latemcnt,  and  I  am  eure,  heeause  I  have  ascer- 
tained from  quarters  that  I  cannot  possibly  doulit, 
that  it  was  mentioned  with  so  little  hesilation  or 
concealment,  that  the  gentleman  himself  wilt  avow 
that  ho  has  referred  to  the  oorrespondonce  in 
question.  Now,  I  never  stated  that  the  Timet 
newspaper  received  It  from  him  :  but,  in  the  heat 
of  the  moment,  and  in  reference  to  the  insinua- 
tions of  the  noble  Earl,  I  certainly  did  refer  to  a 
quarter  from  which  it  might  posslhly  hare  come. 
What  was  stated  in  one  society  might  very  well  be 
known  in  another  ;  and,  after  all,  tho  noble  Earl 
(the  Earl  of  Derby)  stilted  last  night  that  he  was 
aware  of  the  correspondenoe  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Session.  How  did  he  learn  it !  Certainly 
nut  from  me.  Bat  1  may  say  that  I  tliink  that  it 
was  an  act  of  imprudence  on  tlie  part  oF  this  gen- 


et Ibis  corresponilenee,  which  he  oerLimlv  had 
cognisance  of  confidentially  ;  but,  after  all,  I  mado 
uo  charge,  and,  1  repeat,  that  1  believe  the  gentle- 
man himself  will  not  deny  what  I  have  stated." 

My  Lords,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  any 
that  tho  emphnsia  with  which  the  noble 
Earl  reiterated  his  assertion  and  challenged 
the  young  gentleman  to  refute  it.  did  not 
in  the  least  degree  shake  my  confidence  in 
him,  for  the  reasons  which  1  have  already 
stated  to  your  Lordships,  But,  of  course, 
I  felt  it  my  duly,  after  the  debate  was 
over,  in  case  (he  young  gentleman  should 
not  have  seen  what  had  taken  place,  or 
should  not  himself  think  of  answering  the 
speech  of  the  noble  Earl,  to  inform  him 
that  such  a  debate  had  taken  place,  and  to 
refer  him  to  tho  newspapers  of  Wednesday 
morning  for  a  report  of  what  had  occurred. 
My  Lords,  the  result  of  my  letter  to  tha 
young  gentleman  was  the  receipt  yesterday 
of  the  following  reply  to  it  from  him  ;  and, 
my  Lords,  it  is  with  the  greatest  pleasure 
that  I  find  myself  enabled  to  produce  the 
document  which  I  am  about  to  read  to 
your  Lordships.  The  letter  of  ihe  young 
gentleman  is  as  follows  : — 

"March  10,1861. 
'■  Mt  Loan. — I  waa  deeply  eoncemed  at  seeing 
the  charge  that  had  been  made  against  me  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  on  Monday  night,  by  the  Prime 
Minister,  not  only  on  my  own  arcount,  but  also 
becauao  1  enw  your  Lordship's  name  had  been 
9  the  Minister  who  had  given  me  my 
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pose  me  to  be  unprincipled  enough  to  m.tke  known 
any  information  I  met  with  in  despatches  given 
mo  to  copy  ;  and,  even  did  they  entertain  that 
opinion,  tho  statement  of  the  editor  of  the  Timei 
ought  to  clear  me.  In  answer  to  Lord  Aberdeen's 
charge  against  me,  I  beg  to  state  that  I  have  not 
the  slightest  recollection  of  having  in  an;  way,  or 
at  any  time,  divulged  the  secrets  of  the  Foreign 
Office  r  and.  therefore,  I  cannot  in  tho  least  degi'eo 
admit  that  I  hane  scandalously  betrayed  my  duty, 
in  proof  of  which  I  must  declare  [hat,  until  I 
called  at  the  Foreign  Office  to  day.  I  had  not  the 
slightest  idea  of  the  nature  of  tho  papers  I  havo 
been  sujipoied  to  have  divulged. 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  my  Lord, 
■'  Your  lordship's  bun  "  ' 


'■  HUQ 


F.  L.  ^ 


"  The  right  hon.  the  Earl  of  Malraesbury." 

Such,  my  Lords,  is  the  simple  but  positive 
denial  of  this  young  gentleman  to  the  grave 
charge  which  has  been  made  against  him ; 
and,  after  that  denial,  considering  it  comes 
from  a  young  man  of  ancient  family,  the 
son  of  a  baronet,  and  from  one  who  hitherto 
has  certainly  borne  a  high  character  in  the 
office  which  he  held — considering,  too,  that 
the  noble  Earl,  perhaps  curried  away  by 
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the  heat  of  debate,  forgot  at  the  time  the 
great  disproportion  of  position  between 
him  and  this  young  gentleman  —  I  trust 
the  noble  Earl  will  frankly  withdraw  the 
charge  which  he  has  made,  and  express 
his  regret  for  what  has  occurred.  My 
Lords,  the  position  of  this  young  man  at 
the  present  moment,  and  for  several  days 
past,  has  been  a  very  cruel  one.  He  is 
hardly,  I  believe,  twenty- two  years  of  age 
— he  is  just  entering  into  the  world — and 
he  has  been  accused  of  an  indiscreet, 
and,  I  may  add,  dishonourable  action — by 
whom  ? — by  the  foremost  person  in  this 
land  next  to  the  Throne.  My  Lords,  con- 
sider what  your  own  feelings  would  have 
been  at  his  age  had  you  been  accused,  by 
80  high  a  personage,  of  such  a  fault.  X 
think,  my  Lords,  you  will  agree  with  me, 
and  will  have  no  doubt,  as  I  have  no  doubt, 
that  the  noble  Earl  will  at  once  rise  in  his 
place,  and  frankly  confess  that  he  has  been 
misinformed  in  this  matter,  and  that  he 
regrets  the  pain  which  has  been  given  to 
this  young  gentleman  and  his  family. 

The  Earl  of  ABERDEEN:  My  Lords, 
when  the  noble  Earl  brought  this  matter 
before  your  Lordships  on  Tuesday  last,  I 
then  declared  I  was  perfectly  willing  to 
leave  the  issue  of  the  question  to  the  gen- 
tleman himself.  My  Lords,  when  I  made 
that  statement  I  had  not  the  slightest  be- 
lief that  this  gentleman  would  find  it  pos- 
sible to  deny  the  charge  which  had  been 
made  against  him ;  but  the  letter  which 
has  been  read  by  the  noble  Earl  convinces 
roe  to  the  contrary,  and  I  am  bound  at 
once  not  only  to  accept  that  denial,  but  at 
the  same  time  to  express  my  very  sincere 
regret  that  I  have  been  the  means  of  cast- 
ing any  imputation  upon  the  conduct  or 
character  of  this  gentleman.  My  Lords, 
I  have  only  further  to  say,  that  I  trust  the 
House  will  believe,  and  that  the  noble  Earl 
will  believe,  that  I  never  would  have  made 
such  a  declaration  without  a  moral  convic- 
tion of  the  truth  of  what  I  stated.  The 
letter,  which  I  have  now  accepted  at  once 
and  readily,  whaterer  may  be  the  proofs 
which  I  thought  irrefragable,  is  to  me 
quite  sufficient,  and  therefore  I  do  not 
enter  into  the  reasons  which  induced  me 
to  make  the  statement  ;  but  I  trust  the 
House  will  believe  that  I  would  not  unad- 
visedly have  spoken,  or,  at  least,  without 
such  a  knowledge  of  the  facts  as  was  con- 
clusive to  my  mind.  I  hope  your  Lord- 
ships will  agree  with  me  that  it  is  not  at 
all  necessary  to  produce  the  proofs  which 
were  given  to  mo ;  but  if  the  noble  Earl 
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should  entertain  the  slightest  doubt  of  the 
satisfactory  character  of  the  grounds  upon 
which  I  spoke,  I  am  perfectly  willing  to 
put  him  in  possession  of  all  the  facts  which 
were  communicated  to  me.     My  Lords,  as 
this  young  gentleman,  althoagh  no  longer 
belonging  to  the  Foreign  Office,  was  once 
a  member  of  that  department,  I  will  take 
this  opportunity  of  referring  to  the  Foreign 
Office  and  to  the  constitution  of  that  de- 
partment— for  I  think  that  no  noble  Lord 
in  this  House  has  the  same  right  or  the 
same  means  of  speaking  of  that  depart- 
ment as  I  have.     My  knowledge  of  that 
department,  and  my  connection  with  it, 
commenced  very   many  years   ago.      At 
different  periods  I  have  for  several  years 
been  at  the  head  of  that  department,  and 
many  of  its  members  at  the  present  mo« 
ment  were  appointed  by  me.     I  have  pre- 
served a  friendship  with  several  of  the  per- 
sons composing  that  establishment,  and  I 
have  never  been  backward  in  testifying  mv 
sincere    regard  for  them,    and   my  high 
opinion    of  their    services.     Indeed,   my 
Lords,  it  is  difficult  for  your  Lordships  to 
imagine  the  real  merits  which  the  members 
of  that  department  possess.    Their  ability, 
their  zeal,  their  industry,  and  their  fidelity 
are  all  above  praise.     My  Lords,  I  feel  it 
my  duty  to  express  this  opinion,  formed 
from  my  long  and  intimate  knowledge  of 
the  constitution  of  the  Foreign  Office  and 
of  the  gentlemen  who  belong  to  it.  I  should 
consider  it  an  act  of  great  injustice  if  I 
were  not  to  take  this  opportunity  of  ex- 
pressing in  the  strongest  terms  this  opinion; 
and  further,  my  Lords,  I .  will  say  that, 
whatever  may  be  the  reforms  and  improve- 
ments intended  for  the  Civil  Service,  if  every 
department  of  the  State  were  constituted 
like  the  Foreign  Office,  I  believe  the  warm- 
est reformer  would  be  damped  in  his  ardour^ 
and  be  content  **  to  let  well  alone. *' 

The  Eabl  of  DERBY  :  My  Lords,  the 
statement  made  by  the  gentleman  wboso 
letter  has  been  Just  read,  and  the  candid 
withdrawal  which  has  been  offered  by  the 
noble  Earl  of  the  imputation  which  could 
not  but  be  supposed  to  be  cast  upon  him  by 
what  fell  from  him  upon  a  former  occasion, 
must,  I  think,  be  as  entirely  satisfactory 
both  to  the  feelings  of  that  gentleman  and 
to  those  of  your  Lordships  as  they  are 
creditable  to  the  noble  Earl  himself.  I 
am  sure  that  after  what  has  taken  place- 
after  the  offer  of  the  noble  Earl  to  com- 
municate to  my  noble  Friend  the  erroneous 
information,  as  it  has  turned  out  to  be, 
upon  which  he  was  led  to  form  so  strong 
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an  opinion  upon  the  BiO)ject-^niy  noble 
Friend  can  do  nothing  less  or  nothing 
more  than  frankly  to  accept  that  offer  of 
the  noble  Earl ;  and  I  confess  it  would 
be  satisfactory  now  to  know  from  what 
qnarter  information  of  the  character  of 
that  which  was  given  to  the  noble  Earl — 
information  which,  as  we  have  seen,  led  to 
a  charge  entirely  without  foundation — 
could  have  proceeded.  My  Lords,  I  be- 
lieve that  the  panegyric  which  the  noble 
Earl  has  just  passed  upon  the  Foreign 
Office  is  a  well-deserved  one.  1  believe 
there  is  no  office  in  the  State  which  is  con- 
ducted not  merely  with  greater  zeal,  but 
also  with  greater  fidelity,  with  greater  dis- 
cretion, and  with  greater  secrecy ;  and  it 
is  because  I  think  so  that  I  hope  your 
Lordships  will  permit  me,  for  a  single 
moment,  to  refer  once  again  to  that  which 
formed  the  subject  of  the  discussion  which 
led  to  this  question.  My  Lords,  I  allude 
to  that  which  in  its  results  cannot  but  lead, 
in  the  public  mind,  to  cast  an  undue  and 
undeserved  suspicion  upon  the  fidelity  of 
that  department  which  has  been  the  object 
of  the  noble  Earl's  very  just  panegyric. 
I  mean,  of  course,  the  publication  by  a 
portion  of  the  public  press  of  Cabinet 
secrets,  or  what  ought  to  have  been 
Cabinet  secrets,  and  which  could  only 
have  been  disclosed  in  two  ways,  either 
with  the  sanction  of  the  Government  them- 
selves, or,  if  not  with  their  sanction,  then 
by  one  or  other  of  the  public  servants,  in 
violation  of  his  duty.  Now,  my  Lords, 
after  the  statement  made  by  the  noble 
Earl  the  other  night,  I  cannot  have  a  Ino«- 
ment's  hesitation  in  saying  that  I  am  per- 
fectly satisfied  that,  from  whatever  quarter 
the  Times  newspaper  may  have  derived 
the  information  which  it  published  in  its 
columns,  and  to  which  I  took  occasion  to 
call  the  attention  of  your  Lordships,  it  was 
communicated  to  that  journal  not  only  not 
by  the  noble  Earl,  but  without  his  know- 
ledge or  sanction.  I  must  say,  further, 
that  I  do  not  in  the  slightest  degree  ob- 
ject to  the  principle,  for  public  convenience 
and  for  public  advantage,  of  Ministers,  at 
any  particular  time  at  which  they  may 
think  it  convenient  that  information  should 
be  given  at  the  earliest  possible  moment  to 
the  public,  and  especially  when  Parliament 
18  not  sitting — I  do  not,  I  say,  object  to 
the  Ministers  making  use  of  the  very  ad- 
mirable medium  of  the  public  press  for  the 
purpose  of  conveying  that  information  to 
the  public:  therefore  I  beg  to  bo  under- 
stood that  1  do  not  at  all  complain   of 


Ministers  mtfking  use  of  that  mode  of  com- 
munication for  the  publication  of  matter 
which  ought  to  be  known  to  the  public, 
and  which  would  have  been  laid  before 
Parliament  if  Parliament  had  been  sitting 
at  tlie  time  ;  but  I  do  think  there  is  grow- 
ing  up  an  evil  which  does  require  to  he 
checked,  and  which  may  issue  in  very 
serious  political  consequences,  and  of  which 
we  have  had  proof  upon  more  than  one 
occasion  lately ;  that  somehow  or  other 
there  are  means  in  existence  whereby 
more  especially  one  particular  newspaper 
can  9btain  possession  of  and  circulate 
tlirough  the  country  documents  of  the 
most  secret  and  confidential  character. 
Now,  my  Lords,  the  noble  Earl  must  for* 
give  me  for  stating  that  neither  he  nor  the 
other  Members  of  the  Government  should 
be  suprised  if  they  find  when  the  editor,  or 
reputed  editor,  of  that  particular  journal  is 
on  terms  of  intimacy  and  familiarity  with 
more  than  one  Member  of  the  present 
Cabinet — and  when  they  find  that  his 
visits  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Downing 
Street  are  neither  few  nor  far  between — if 
they  find — what  is  very  generally  believed, 
and  what  I  do  not  think  will  be  denied—' 
that  more  than  one,  two,  or  three  gentlemen 
in  official  situations,  and  connected  with 
public  offices,  are  in  the  habit  of  communi- 
cating to  that  journal — under  such  circum- 
stances, I  say,  it  should  not  be  a  matter  of 
surprise  to  the  noble  Earl  if  the  public  enter- 
tain the  opinion — perhaps  the  unjust  opinion 
— that  some  of  the  disclosures  which  have 
taken  place  have  been  made,  if  not  with 
the  concurrence,  at  least  in  consequence  of 
some  imprudence  and  indiscretion  on  the 
part  of  high  officials  in  the  public  service. 
I  will  not  refer  again  to  the  case  upon 
which  I  felt  it  to  be  my  duty  to  address 
some  observations  to  your  Lordships  a  few 
evenings  ago  ;  but  I  will  allude  shortly  to 
an  instance  of  the  publication  of  recent 
documents,  in  which  it  appeared  to  me 
perfectly  certain  the  Government  had  no 
participation,  but  which  I  believe,  on  the 
contrary,  met  with  their  strong  reprobation, 
and  which  affords  a  striking  example  of 
the  injury  and  mischief  that  may  be  done 
to  the  public  service  by  the  appearance  of 
unauthorised  communications  in  the  publio 
journals.  I  allude  to  the  knowledge  given 
to  the  public  of  the  ultimatum  which  was 
sent  from  this  country  to  Russia  only  a 
very  few  days  ago— a  knowledge  of  which, 
so  far  as  the  Members  of  the  Government 
are  concerned,  I  believed  was  confined  ex- 
clusively to  the  Cabinet — with  regard  to 
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which,  if  I  am  not  misinformed,  extraor- 
dinary precautions  were  taken  to  ensure 
secrecy  ;  but  which,  notwithstanding,  on 
the  next  morning  but  one  following  the 
meeting  of  the  Cabinet  at  which  it  was 
decided  upon,  appeared  in  extenso  in  the 
oolumns  of  the  Times  ;  and  in  consequence 
of  the  courier  who  was  sent  to  Russia  with 
that  important  message,  bearing  upon  the 
great  question  of  peace  and  war,  having 
been  detained  upon  his  journey  by  other 
political  combinations  and  negotiations 
which  were  going  on,  the  first  intelligence 
which  the  Emperor  of  Russia  would  rfteive 
of  the  English  ultimatum,  the  result  of  the 
rejection  of  which  would  be  a  declaration 
of  war,  would  be  not  through  any  official 
document,  but  through  the  columns  of  the 
Times  newspaper  published  two  days  after 
the  decision  of  the  Cabinet.  Now,  my 
Lords,  I  altogether  acquit  every  Member 
of  the  Government  of  having  had  the 
slightest  participation  in  this  gross  viola- 
tion of  public  duty  ;  but  I  do  say  that  this 
is  a  subject  which  deserves,  and  which 
must  receive,  the  serious  attention  of  the 
Government ;  and  if  the  Government  be 
not  sufficient,  then  the  attention  of  Parlia- 
ment itself.  Your  Lordships  will  probably 
have  read  the  article  which  appeared  in 
the  Times  newspaper  the  other  day,  after 
the  debate  that  took  place  in  this  House, 
in  which  the  writers  of  that  journal  took  a 
very  high  view  of  their  position,  of  their 
rights,  and  of  their  duties,  and  treated 
with  the  utmost  contempt  the  notion  that 
in  their  position  it  was  possible  they  could 
condescend  to  receive  information  from 
any  subordinate  Member  of  the  Govern- 
ment. Now,  my  Lords,  I  say,  consider- 
ing the  tone  of  that  declaration,  how  is 
it  possible  that  any  honourable  man,  editing 
a  public  paper  of  such  circulation  as  the 
Times,  can  reconcile  to  his  conscience  the 
act  of  having  made  public  that  which  he 
must  have  known  was  intended  to  be  a 
secret — a  Cabinet  secret — and  by  what 
means  could  he  have  obtained  possession 
of  that  secret,  except  either  by  the  con- 
nivance and  concurrence  of  an  important 
Member  of  Her  Majesty's  Government, 
which  I  altogether  repudiate,  or  else  by 
some  unworthy  bargain  with  some  person 
under  the  Government,  or  in  their  confi- 
dence— which  confidence  was  scandalously 
betrayed  ?  My  Lords,  I  have  thought  it 
-<rht  to  take  this  opportunity  of  again 
'ng  the  attention  of  your  Lordships  to 
important  subject  which  led  to  this 
ission,  which  I  hope  has  now  termi- 
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nated,  for  the  purpose  of  saying  that,  if 
Her  Majesty's  Government,  willing  as  they 
must  be,  are  unable  to  put  a  stop  to  this 
course  of  proceeding,  then  it  is  time  for 
this  House  to  interpose  with  the  weight  of 
its  authority,  and  to  take  steps  by  the 
whole  weight  and  power  of  its  authority, 
not  only  fur  discovering  and  exposing,  but 
for  punishing,  the  delinquent  who  is  guilty 
of  so  gross  a  violation  of  public  duty  as 
that  which  enables  any  newspaper  to  avail 
itself  of  such  information  for  the  purpose 
of  betraying  secrets  which  it  is  essential 
and  important  to  the  country  should  be 
concealed.  And,  my  Lords,  I  shall  only 
add  that  upon  the  next  occasion  when  the 
Tivnes,  or  any  other  newspaper,  shall  be 
guilty  of  such  a  breach  of  what  I  conceive 
to  be  their  public  duty,  if  no  other  Member 
of  this  House  takes  the  matter  up,  I  will 
myself  take  the  question  in  hand,  will 
bring  it  before  your  Lordships,  and  will 
endeavour  to  extract  from  the  parties  them- 
selves— I  repeat,  from  the  parties  them- 
selves— the  mode  in  which  they  obtain 
possession  of  such  information. 

The  Earl  of  MALMESBURY  :  My 
Lords,  after  what  the  noble  Earl  at  the 
head  of  the  Government  has  stated  with 
respect  to  th^  subject  1  brought  before 
your  Lordships,  I  have  only  to  say  that 
Mr.  Astley  and  his  family  will  receive  with 
sincere  satisfaction  the  withd  rawal  <of  the 
charge  which  was  made  ag&inst  him,  as 
well  as  the  expression  of  the  noble  Earl's 
regret  at  his  having  made  that  charge. 
My  Lords*  I  will  only  make  one  or  two  ob- 
servations with  reference  to  what  has  just 
fallen  from  my  noble  Friend.  From  my 
own  experience  I  am  aware  that  Cabinet 
secrets  have  transpired,  and  have  become 
known  to  the  public,  but  they  always  re- 
lated to  matters  of  communication  between 
two  parties,  and  the  secret  being  known  to 
two  parties,  it  was  possible  for  it  to  be 
divulged  by  either  of  them ;  and,  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  whatever  may  be  my  opinion 
as  to  our  own  Foreign  Office,  that  Foreign 
Offices  abroad  are  not  to  be  relied  upon 
for  secrecy  in  all  cases,  for  I  have  myself 
known  secrets  most  shamefully  brought 
before  the  public  by  means  of  the  faithless- 
ness of  foreign  officials.  In  the  present 
case,  however,  it  is  clear  that  the  secret 
could  not  have  been  betrayed  abroad,  but 
must  have  been  divulged  in  this  coantryf 
because  the  knowledge  of  the  ultimatum 
did  not  extend  beyond  the  Members  of  the 
Cabinet  and  some  persons  employed  by  thd 
Government.      More  than  that,  the  fact 
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an  opinion  npon  the  Buliject-^mj  noble 
Friend  can  do  nothing  less  or  nothing 
more  than  frankly  to  accept  that  offer  of 
the  noble  Earl ;  and  I  confess  it  would 
be  satisfactory  now  to  know  from  what 
qnarter  information  of  the  character  of 
that  which  was  given  to  the  noble  Earl — 
information  which,  as  we  have  seen,  led  to 
a  charge  entirely  without  foundation — 
could  have  proceeded.  My  Lords,  I  be- 
lieve that  the  panegyric  which  the  noble 
Earl  has  just  passed  upon  the  Foreign 
Office  is  a  well-deserved  one.  I  believe 
there  is  no  office  in  the  State  which  is  con- 
ducted not  merely  with  greater  zeal,  but 
also  with  greater  fidelity,  with  greater  dis- 
cretion, and  with  greater  secrecy ;  and  it 
is  because  I  think  so  that  I  hope  your 
Lordships  will  permit  me,  for  a  single 
moment,  to  refer  once  again  to  that  which 
formed  the  subject  of  the  discussion  which 
led  to  this  question.  My  Lords,  I  allude 
to  that  which  in  its  results  cannot  but  lead, 
in  the  public  mind,  to  cast  an  undue  and 
undeserved  suspicion  upon  the  fidelity  of 
that  department  which  has  been  the  object 
of  the  noble  Earl's  very  just  panegyric. 
I  mean,  of  course,  the  publication  by  a 
portion  of  the  public  press  of  Cabinet 
secrets,  or  what  ought  to  have  been 
Cabinet  secrets,  and  which  could  only 
have  been  disclosed  in  two  ways,  either 
with  the  sanction  of  the  Government  them- 
selves, or,  if  not  with  their  sanction,  then 
by  one  or  other  of  the  public  servants,  in 
violation  of  his  duty.  Now,  my  Lords, 
after  the  statement  made  by  the  noble 
Earl  the  other  night,  I  cannot  have  a  Ino* 
ment's  hesitation  in  saying  that  I  am  per- 
fectly satisfied  that,  from  whatever  quarter 
the  Times  newspaper  may  have  derived 
the  information  which  it  published  in  its 
/  columns,  and  to  which  I  took  occasion  to 
call  the  attention  of  your  Lordships,  it  was 
communicated  to  that  journal  not  only  not 
by  the  noble  Earl,  but  without  his  know- 
ledge or  sanction.  I  must  say,  further, 
that  I  do  not  in  the  slightest  degree  ob- 
ject to  the  principle,  for  public  convenience 
and  for  public  advantage,  of  Ministers,  at 
any  particular  time  at  which  they  may 
think  it  convenient  that  information  should 
be  given  at  the  earliest  possible  moment  to 
the  public,  and  especially  when  Parliament 
is  not  sitting — I  do  not,  I  say,  object  to 
the  Ministers  making  use  of  the  very  ad- 
mirable medium  of  the  public  press  for  the 
purpose  of  conveying  that  information  to 
the  public:  therefore  I  beg  to  bo  under- 
stood  that   I  do  not  at  all  complain   of 


Ministers  milking  use  of  that  mode  of  com* 
munication  for  the  publication  of  matter 
which  ought  to  be  known  to  the  public, 
and  which  would  have  been  laid  before 
Pariiament  if  Parliament  had  been  sitting 
at  the  time  ;  but  I  do  think  there  is  grow- 
ing  up  an  evil  which  does  require  to  be 
checked,  and  which  may  issue  in  very 
serious  political  consequences,  and  of  which 
we  have  had  proof  upon  more  than  one 
occasion  lately ;  that  somehow  or  other 
there  are  means  in  existence  whereby 
more  especially  one  particular  newspaper 
can  Dbtain  possession  of  and  circulate 
through  the  country  documents  of  the 
most  secret  and  confidential  character. 
Now,  my  Lords,  the  noble  Earl  must  for« 
give  me  for  stating  that  neither  he  nor  the 
other  Members  of  the  Government  should 
be  suprised  if  they  find  when  the  editor,  or 
reputed  editor,  of  that  particular  journal  is 
on  terms  of  intimacy  and  familiarity  with 
more  than  one  Member  of  the  present 
Cabinet — and  when  they  find  that  his 
visits  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Downing 
Street  are  neither  few  nor  far  between — if 
they  find — what  is  very  generally  believed, 
and  what  I  do  not  think  will  be  denied—- 
that  more  than  one,  two,  or  three  gentlemen 
in  official  situations,  and  connected  with 
public  offices,  are  in  the  habit  of  communi- 
cating to  that  journal — under  such  circum- 
stances, I  say,  it  should  not  be  a  matter  of 
surprise  to  the  noble  Earl  if  the  public  enter- 
tain the  opinion — perhaps  the  unjust  opinion 
— that  some  of  the  disclosures  which  have 
taken  place  have  been  made,  if  not  with 
the  concurrence,  at  least  in  consequence  of 
some  imprudence  and  indiscretion  on  the 
part  of  high  officials  in  the  public  service. 
I  will  not  refer  again  to  the  case  upon 
which  I  felt  it  to  be  my  duty  to  adcfress 
some  observations  to  your  Lordships  a  few 
evenings  ago  ;  but  I  will  allude  shortly  to 
an  instance  of  the  publication  of  recent 
documents,  in  which  it  appeared  to  me 
perfectly  certain  the  Government  had  no 
participation,  but  which  I  believe,  on  the 
contrary,  met  with  their  strong  reprobation, 
and  which  affords  a  striking  example  of 
the  injury  and  mischief  that  may  be  done 
to  the  public  service  by  the  appearance  of 
unauthorised  communications  in  the  public 
journals.  I  allude  to  the  knowledge  given 
to  the  public  of  the  ultimatum  which  was 
sent  from  this  country  to  Russia  only  a 
very  few  days  ago — a  knowledge  of  which, 
so  far  as  the  Members  of  the  Government 
are  concerned,  I  believed  was  confined  ex- 
clusively to  the  Cabinet — with  regard  to 
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vemment.  So  grave  a  subject  as  that, 
and  one  which  had  led  to  bo  much  con- 
troversy, he  thought  ought  not.  to  be 
discussed'  in  that  sort  of  incidental  corre- 
spondence. Agaifi,  if  we  were  to  treat  the 
property  in  question  in  the  way  indicated 
in  this  letter,  our  conduct  unfortunately  in 
that  case  presented  a  disadvantageous  con- 
trast with  that  of  the  Emperor  of  RuEsia 
with  regard  to  our  own  fellow-subjects. 
Their  Lordships  would  remember  that  in 
the  autumn  of , last  year  the  highly  le- 
spectable  body  of  British  merchants,  living 
at  St.  Petersburg,  having  taken  alarm  at 
the  aspect  of  political  affairs,  were  quieted 
by  our  Government  by  the  assurance  that' 
the  dangers  then  apprehended  would  all  be 
ended  by  negotiation,  and  they  had  the 
further  assurance  which  was  made  in  the 
Speech  from  the  Throne  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  Session ;  and,  later,  upon  hos- 
tilities becoming  more  probable,  the  Em- 
peror of  Russia  gave  them  an  assurance, 
conveyed  to  them  by  the  highest  authority, 
that,  come  what  might,  their  persons  and 
their  property  should  be  safe.  That  was  a 
wise  and  politic  declaration  ;  and,  in  addi- 
tion to  its  being  wise  and  politic,  it  was  an 
honourable  and  generous  treatment  of  those 
persons.  There  was  another  point — the 
conduct  of  the  German  Powers.  Their 
Lordships  had  heard  a  good  deal  of  blame 
thrown  upon  Prussia  for  the  attitude  she 
had  assumed  in  the  present  crisis  ;  but  he 
thought  Prussia  was  only  pursuing  her  own 
interests,  well  understood,  in  the  course 
she  had  taken.  It  was  felt  in  Prussia, 
as  everywhere  else,  that  the  balance  of 
power  ought  to  be  maintained,  and  that 
it  was  desirable  to  preserve  the  peace 
of  Europe.  But  the  war  having  become 
apparently  inevitable,  at  this  moment  it 
was  impossible  that  Prussia  could  fail  to 
see  the  advantage  to  her  own  interests  of 
driving  a  good  transit  trade  with  Russian 

f (reduce  and  trade.  Prussia  having  abo- 
ished  the  duties  on  imports  into  her 
territory  by  land,  the  consequence  of  our 
severity  towards  our  merchants  in  that 
country  would  be,  that  we  should  not 
only  injure  so  much  British  property  for 
the  benefit  of  Russia,  but  we  should 
also  advance  Prussian  interests  by  forcing 
imports  into  Russia  by  way  of  the  land 
instead  of  the  sea.  It  might  so  happen 
that  a  neutral  vessel  might  at  this  moment 
be  loading  at  Odessa  with  a  cargo  for  a 
British  merchant ;  and  if  a  declaration  of 
war  should  be  made  in  a  few  days,  that 
vessel  might   be  seized   in  the  Channel, 

llie  Marquess  of  Clanricarde 


although,  as  a  neutral  vessel,  she  would 
not  be  prevented  leaving  the  port.  There 
might  be  a  necessity  to  be  very  severe  in 
carrying  out  the  maxims  of  war,  in  order 
that  war  might  not  be  of  long  duration  ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  wise  not  to 
interfere  with  peaceful  and  useful  pursuits 
when  that  could  be  avoided.  The  noble 
Marquess  then  read  the  following  letter, 
published  in  this  day's  Times,  from  Sir  J. 
Emerson  Tennent,  dated  from  the  office  of 
Committee  of  Privy  Council  for  Trade,  on 
the  14th  instant,  and  addressed  to  a  mer- 
cantile house  in  the  City  by  the  Board  of 
Trade  :— 

"Office  of  Committee  of  Frivy  Council  for 
Trade,  Whitehall,  March  14,  1864. 

"  Gentlemen  : — In  reply  to  your  letter  of  the 
94th  of  Febraary,  requesting  to  be  informed 
whether,  in  the  event  of  war  between  this  coun- 
try and  Russia,  Russian  goods  imported  from 
neutral  ports  would  be  considered  contraband,  or 
would  be  admissible  into  England  ?  I  am  directed 
by  the  Lords  of  the  Committee  of  Priry  Council 
for  Trade  to  inform  you  that,  in  the  event  of  war, 
every  indirect  attempt  to  carry  on  trade  with  the 
enemy's  country  will  be  illegal ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  bonA-Jide  trade,  not  subject  to  the  objections 
above  stated,  will  not  become  illegal  merely  be- 
cause the  articles  which  form  the  subiect-matter 
of  that  trade  were  originally  produced  in  an  ene- 
my's country. 

"  I  am,  gentlemen,  your  obedient  servant, 

"J.  Embbson  Tshnent. 

'*  Messrs.  Martin,  Lewin,  and  Adler." 

According  to  that  letter,  it  would  seem 
that  a  direct  trade  with  the  enemy's  eoun- 
try  would  be  legal ;  but  that,  of  course, 
could  not  be  meant ;  and  though  he  had  a 
suspicion  of  what  was  really  intended  to 
be  understood,  he  thought  it  desirable  that 
the  point  should  receive  some  explanation 
from  a  Member  of  the  GoTernment.  He 
admitted  that  in  many  cases  it  would  be 
sound  policy  and  humanity  to  be  very 
severe  in  carrying  on  a  war,  in  order  that 
that  war  might  not  be  of  long  duration ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  he  thought  it  was 
one  of  the  highest  indications  of  the  wis- 
dom of  a  Government  to  avoid  interfering, 
as  far  as  they  could,  with  the  peaceful  and 
useful  pursuits  of  commerce.  The  noble 
Marquess  concluded  by  moving  for  the  pro- 
duction of  the  correspondence  in  question. 
The  Earl  op  CLARENDON:  My 
Lords,  with  respect  to  the  letter  to  which 
my  noble  Friend  has  alluded,  and  which  I 
had  not  seen  before,  it  appears  to  me  that, 
although  there  may  be  some  indistinctness 
in  its  wording,  there  can  be  no  doubt  as 
to  the  meaning  to  be  attached  to  its  con- 
tents. It  meant  to  state  that,  in  the  event 
of  war,  all  trading,  direct  or  indirect,  with 


tbat,  on  th«  otber  nana,  trading  in 
eles,  the  prodaee  of  that  country,  coining 
throDgh  R  neatral  port,  and  in  the  waj  of 
Ixm&'jUU  trade^that  is,  in  propertj  not 
belonging  to  the  Hubjects  of  tlie  belligerent 
Power,  will  not  ho  illegal,  from  the  mero 
fact  that  the  articles  forming  the  anbject- 
maller  of  that  trade  were  originallj  the  pro- 
dace  of  an  enem^r's  country.  This  la  the 
meaning  I  attach  to  the  letter  to  which  the 
noble  Marquess  has  referred,  and  this  is,  1 
consider,  the  fair  construction  tp  be  put 
npon  it.  With  respect  to  my  letter  to  Uer 
Majesty's  Consul  at  Riga,  I  sbould  be  Tcry 
sorry  that  it  should  appear  to  hare  been 
written  with  any  nnnecessary  curtness  or 
ae*erity,  or  that  it  should  in  any  way  in- 
flict pain  on  the  British  merchants  resident 
in  RusHta,  and  I  can  truly  state  that  such 
was  not  my  intention.  I,  like  my  noble 
Friend,  have  resided  for  some  time  at  St. 
PeterBburg.  and  I  feel  hound  to  bear  wit- 
ness to  the  honourable  conduct  and  bearing 
of  the  British  subjects  resident  there ;  and, 
although  I  am  ready  to  agree  with  the 
noble  Marquess  as  to  the  many  disagree- 
able calls  we  haTO  made  npon  ns  relalive 
to  the  persons  and  property  of  British  sub- 
jects resident  in  the  country  to  which  our 
Embaasiea  may  be  attached,  yet,  with  re- 
ference to  the  British  residents  at  St.  Pe- 
tersburg, as  far  as  my  experience  goes,  I 
must  say  that  I  never  had  the  slightest 
trouble  or  annoyance  with  tbem — they  al- 
ways managed  to  settle  among  themseWes 
any  disputes  they  might  have.  The  letfer 
of  which  I  am  now  speaking  became  ne- 
cessary in  consequence  of  certain  commu- 
nications which  had  been  made  by  a  gen- 
tleman resident  in  Russia  to  the  consular 
anthorities  at  Riga.  This  gentleman,  who 
was  a  merchant  at  Riga,  declared  his  in- 
tention of  not  quitting  Russia,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  of  remaining  a  resident  there;  and 
he  wrote  and  asked  whether  he  might  export 
Rossisn  goods  from  Russian  ports  with 
safety.  The  sabject  was  referred  to  nte 
about  a  month  ago,  aifd  I  immediately  took 
advantage  of  all  the  means  at  my  com- 
mand to  ascertain  what  the  law  really  was 
with  referenee  to  it ;  and,  having  ascer- 
tained it,  I  stated  it  as  clearly  andas  con- 
cisely as  t  could  in  my  despatch  to  the 
Consul  at  Riga,  In  snch  despatch  I  ex- 
plained to  him  that,  by  the  law  and  prac- 
tice of  nations,  a  belligerent  hna  a  right  to 
consider  as  enemies  nH  persons  who  residn 
in  a  hostile  country,  or  nho  maintaiin  cnm- 
mercial   eatttblishments    therein,   whether 


enemies,  or  fellow- subjects  ;  that  the  pro- 
perty of  such  persons  exported  from  such 
country  is  ret  hottiwm,  and,  as  such,  is 
looked  upon  as  lawful  prise  of  war.  Such 
property,  I  swd,  would,  in  fact,  be  con- 
demned as  prize,  although  its  owner  might 
be  a  native-born  subject  of  the  captor'e 
country,  and  although  it  might  be  in  tran- 
titn  to  that  country  ;  and  the  fact  of  its 
being  laden  on  board  a  neutral  ship  would 
not  protect  it,  I  am  exceedingly  sorry  that 
the  language  of  the  law  shonid  be  consi- 
dered to  be  nnnecessarily  curt  or  severe 
upon  this  question;  but,  in  writing  the 
despatch  to  which  the  noble  Marquees  has 
called  attention,  it  was  not  my  duty  to 
alter  the  words  in  order  to  make  the  opi- 
nion of  the  law  officers  more  bland,  or  to 
indulge  in  any  comments  as  to  the  severity 
of  the  lanr,  but  merely  to  state  clearly, 
distinctly,  and  explicitly  what  the  law 
really  was.  I  only  wanted  to  inform  him  of 
the  truth,  what  the  law  was,  and  what  he 
would  expose  himself  to  if  he  did  what  he 
had  announced  it  was  his  intention  to  do. 
I  certainly  did  allude  to  licences  and  faci- 
lities that  might  be  given  ;  but,  without 
knowing  under  what  circumstances  he  was 
going  to  export  his  produce,  and,  in  fact, 
knowing  none  of  the  particulars  of  the 
case,  I  thought  1  was  going  to  the  utmost 
extent  allowable,  without  leading  him  into 
error,  when  I  adverted  to  snch  facilities, 
and  informed  him  of  the  state  of  the  law, 
leaving  him  to  decide  for  himself.  During 
the  last  few  days  I  have  received  at  the 
Foreign  Office  very  numerous  applications 
indeed  on  the  important  subject  to  which 
the  noble  Marquess  has  referred,  many  of 
them  requesting  information  on  points  of 
law,  others  with  regard  to  the  safety  of 
transactions  in  which  they  are  engaged, 
and  others  regarding  the  use  of  the  Ros- 
sian  flag  in  consequence  of  the  dearth  of 
shipping  experienced  this  year,  and  many 
others  potting  a  string  of  hypothetical 
cases  which  it  would  require  no  common 
ingenuity  to  unravel.  I  consider  it  to  he 
no  part  of  my  duty  to  give  answers  to  a. 
great  many  oF  these  qnestions  that  have 
been  put  to  me  ;  but  still  I  have  no  wish  to 
make  use  of  official  reserve,  and,  therefore, 
I  have  endeavoured  to  give  all  tbe  inform- 
ation  in  my  power ;  but  your  Lordships 
will  nnderstand  that  great  caution  is  ne- 
cessary in  doing  so,  from  the  fear,  in  the 

fii-st  place,  of  Innding  parties  into  ermm 
wiiich  might  have  led  to  tlicii*  irijuiy  ;  a.riJ, 
secondly,  not  to  commit  tho  Government 
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verament.  So  grave  a  subject  as  that, 
and  one  which  had  led  to  so  much  con«^ 
troversy,  he  thought  ought  not.  to  be 
discussed'  in  that  sort  of  incidental  corre- 
spondence. Agaih,  if  we  were  to  treat  the 
property  in  question  in  the  way  indicated 
in  this  letter,  our  conduct  unfortunately  in 
that  case  presented  a  disadvantageous  con- 
trast with  that  of  the  Emperor  of  Euesia 
with  regard  to  our  own  fellow-subjects. 
Their  Lordships  would  remember  that  in 
the  autumn  of , last  year  the  highly  re- 
spectable body  of  British  merchants,  living 
at  St.  Petersburg,  having  taken  alarm  at 
the  aspect  of  political  affairs,  were  quieted 
by  our  Government  by  the  assurance  that' 
the  dangers  then  apprehended  would  all  be 
ended  by  negotiation,  and  they  had  the 
further  assurance  which  was  made  in  the 
Speech  from  the  Throne  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  Session ;  and,  later,  upon  hos- 
tilities becoming  more  probable,  the  Em- 
peror of  Russia  gave  them  an  assurance, 
conveyed  to  them  by  the  highest  authority, 
that,  come  what  might,  their  persons  and 
their  property  should  be  safe.  That  was  a 
wise  and  politic  declaration  ;  and,  in  addi- 
tion to  its  being  wise  and  politic,  it  was  an 
honourable  and  generous  treatment  of  those 
persons.  There  was  another  point — the 
conduct  of  the  German  Powers.  Their 
Lordships  had  heard  a  good  deal  of  blame 
thrown  upon  Prussia  for  the  attitude  she 
had  assumed  in  the  present  crisis  ;  but  he 
thought  Prussia  was  only  pursuing  her  own 
interests,  well  understood,  in  the  course 
she  had  taken.  It  was  felt  in  Prussia, 
as  everywhere  else,  that  the  balance  of 
power  ought  to  be  maintained,  and  that 
it  was  desirable  to  preserve  the  peace 
of  Europe.  But  the  war  having  become 
apparently  inevitable,  at  this  moment  it 
was  impossible  that  Prussia  could  fail  to 
see  the  advantage  to  her  own  interests  of 
driving  a  good  transit  trade  with  Russian 
produce  and  trade.  Prussia  having  abo- 
lished the  duties  on  imports  into  her 
territory  by  land,  the  consequence  of  our 
severity  towards  our  merchants  in  that 
country  would  be,  that  we  should  not 
only  injure  so  much  British  property  for 
the  benefit  of  Russia,  but  we  should 
also  advance  Prussian  interests  by  forcing 
imports  into  Russia  by  way  of  the  land 
instead  of  the  sea.  It  might  so  happen 
that  a  neutral  vessel  might  at  this  moment 
be  loading  at  Odessa  with  a  cargo  for  a 
British  merchant ;  and  if  a  declaration  of 
war  should  be  made  in  a  few  days,  that 
vessel  might  be   seized   in  the  Channeli 
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although,  as  a  neutral  vessel,  she  would 
not  be  prevented  leaving  the  port.  There 
might  be  a  necessity  to  be  very  severe  ia 
carrying  out  the  maxims  of  war,  in  order 
that  war  might  not  be  of  long  duration  ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  wise  not  to 
interfere  with  peaceful  and  useful  pursuits 
when  that  could  be  avoided.  The  noble 
Marquess  then  read  the  following  letter, 
published  in  this  day's  Times ^  from  Sir  J. 
Emerson  Tennent,  dated  from  the  office  of 
Committee  of  Privy  Council  for  Trade,  on 
the  14th  instant,  and  addressed  to  a  mer- 
cantile house  in  the  City  by  the  Board  of 
Trade  :— 

« Office  of  Committee  of  Frivy  Coanoil  for 
Trade,  Whitehall,  March  14,  1854. 

**  Gentlemen  :— In  reply  to  your  letter  of  the 
94th  of  February,  requesting  to  be  informed 
whether,  in  the  event  of  war  between  this  coun- 
try and  Russia,  Ruisian  goods  imported  from 
neutral  ports  would  be  considered  contraband,  or 
would  be  admissible  into  England  ?  I  am  directed 
by  the  Lords  of  the  Committee  of  Privy  Council 
for  Trade  to  inform  you  that,  in  the  event  of  war, 
every  indirect  attempt  to  carry  on  trade  with  the 
enemy's  country  will  be  illegal ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  honA-fide  trade,  not  subject  to  the  objections 
above  stated,  will  not  become  illegal  merely  be> 
cause  the  articles  which  form  the  subject-matter 
of  that  trade  were  originally  produced  in  an  ene- 
my's country. 

"  I  am,  gentlemen,  your  obedient  servant, 

"J.  Emebson  Txnmbnt. 

"  Messrs.  Martin,  Lewin,  and  Adler." 

According  to  that  letter,  it  would  seem 
that  a  direct  trade  with  the  enemy's  eoun- 
try  would  be  legal ;  but  that,  of  course, 
could  not  be  meant ;  and  though  he  had  a 
suspicion  of  what  was  really  intended  to 
be  understood,  he  thought  it  desirable  that 
the  point  should  receive  some  explanation 
from  a  Member  of  the  Government.  He 
admitted  that  in  many  cases  it  would  be 
sound  policy  and  humanity  to  be  very 
severe  in  carrying  on  a  war,  in  order  that 
that  war  might  not  be  of  long  duration  ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  he  thought  it  waa 
one  of  the  highest  indications  of  the  wis- 
dom of  a  Government  to  avoid  interfering, 
as  far  as  they  could,  with  the  peaceful  and 
useful  pursuits  of  commerce.  The  noble 
Marquess  concluded  by  moving  for  the  pro* 
duction  of  the  correspondence  in  qneation. 
The  Earl  of  CLARENDON  :  Mv 
Lords,  with  respect  to  the  letter  to  which 
my  noble  Friend  haa  alluded,  and  which  I 
had  not  seen  before,  it  appears  to  me  that, 
although  there  may  be  some  indistinctness 
in  its  wording,  there  can  be  no  doubt  as 
to  the  meaning  to  be  attached  to  its  con- 
tents. It  meant  to-  state  that,  in  the  event 
of  war,  all  trading,  direct  or  indirect,  with 


tbat,  on  lati  otner  nana,  iranmg 
c1e«,  the  produce  of  that  conntry ,  coming 
through  a  neotral  port,  and  in  the  traj  of 
txmA-Ji^  trade — that  is,  in  property  not 
belonging  to  the  subjects  of  the  helligerent 
Power,  will  not  be  illegal,  from  the  more 
fact  that  the  articlefl  forming  the  gubject- 
matter  of  that  trade  were  originnllj  the  pro- 
duce of  an  enemy's  country.  Tbis  is  the 
meaning  I  attach  to  the  letter  to  which  the 
noble  Marquess  has  referred,  and  this  is,  I 
consider,  the  fair  construction  to  be  put 
npon  it.  With  respect  to  my  letter  to  Her 
Majesty'i  Conaul  at  Riga,  I  should  be  rerj 
sorry  that  it  should  appear  to  hsTe  been 
written  with  any  nnnecessary  curtuess  or 
BCTerity,  or  that  it  should  in  any  way  in- 
flict pain  on  the  British  merchants  resident 
in  Russia,  and  I  can  truly  state  tbat  snch 
was  not  my  intention.  I,  like  my  noble 
Friend,  have  resided  For  some  time  at  St. 
Petersburg,  and  I  feel  bound  to  bear  wit- 
ness to  the  hoooumble  conduct  and  hearing 
of  the  British  subjects  resident  there ;  und, 
althongh  I  am  ready  to  agree  with  the 
noble  Marquess  as  to  the  many  diasgree- 
able  calls  we  hare  made  upon  us  relative 
to  the  persons  and  property  of  British  sub- 1 
iects  resident  in  the  countiT  to  which  our 
Embassies  nay  be  attached,  yet,  with  re- 
ference to  the  British  residents  at  St.  Pe- 
tersburg, ai  fsr  as  my  eitperience  goes,  I 
must  say  that  I  never  had  the  slightest 
trouble  or  annoyance  with  them — they  al- 
ways managed  to  settle  among  themselves 
any  disputes  they  might  have.  The  letfer 
of  which  I  am  now  apesking  became  ne- 
cessary in  consequence  of  certain  commu- 
nications which  bad  been  made  by  a  gen- 
ttemsn  resident  in  Russia  to  the  consular 
andoritiea  at  Riga.  This  gentleman,  wbo 
was  a  merchant  at  Riga,  declared  his  in- 
tention of  not  quitting  Rasai a,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  of  remaining  s  resident  there;  and 
he  wrote  and  asked  whether  be  might  export 
Russian  goods  from  Russian  ports  with 
safety.  The  subject  was  referred  to  me 
about  a  month  azo,  aifd  I  immediately  took 
advantage  of  alt  the  means  at  my  com- 
mand to  ascertain  what  the  law  really  was 
with  reference  to  it ;  and,  having  ascer- 
tained it,  I  stated  it  as  clearly  and  as  con- 
cisely as  I  could  in  my  despatch  to  the 
Consul  at  Riga.  In  such  despatch  I  ex- 
plained to  him  that,  by  the  law  and  prac' 
tice  of  nations,  a  belligerent  has  a  right  to 
consider  as  enemies  all  persons  who  reside 
in  a  hostile  country,  or  who  maintain  com- 
meraal  estabHshmcnto    therein,  whether 


teiiow-suDjects  ;  tnst  trie  pro- 
perty of  such  persons  exported  from  such 
country  is  res  kottium,  and,  as  snch,  is 
looked  upon  as  lawful  prize  of  war.  Such 
property,  I  said,  would,  in  fact,  be  con- 
demned aa  prize,  although  its  owner  might 
he  a  natiTe-bem  subject  of  the  captor's 
country,  and  although  it  might  be  t'n  tran- 
titu  to  that  country ;  and  the  fact  of  its 
being  laden  on  board  a  neutral  ahip  would 
not  protect  it.  I  am  exceedingly  sorry  that 
the  language  of  the  law  should  be  consi- 
dered to  he  unnecessarily  curt  or  severe 
upon  this  question  ;  but,  in  writing  the 
despatch  to  which  the  noble  Marqueaa  has 
called  attention,  it  was  not  my  duty  to 
alter  the  words  in  order  to  make  the  opi- 
nion of  the  law  officers  more  bland,  or  to 
indulge  in  any  comments  as  to  the  severity 
of  the  law,  but  merely  to  state  clearij, 
distinctly,  and  explicitly  what  the  law 
really  was,  I  only  wanted  to  inform  him  of 
the  truth,  what  the  law  was,  and  what  he 
would  expose  himself  to  if  he  did  what  he 
had  announced  it  was  hia  intention  to  do. 
I  certainty  did  allude  to  licences  and  faci- 
lities that  might  be  given  ;  hut,  without 
knowing  under  what  circumatsnces  he  was 
going  to  export  his  produce,  and,  in  fact, 
knowing  none  of  the  particulars  of  the 
case,  I  thought  I  was  going  to  the  utmost 
extent  allowable,  withont  leading  him  into 
error,  when  I  adverted  to  such  facilities, 
and  informed  him  of  the  state  of  the  law, 
tearing  him  to  decide  for  himself.  During 
the  last  few  dsys  I  have  received  at  the 
Foreign  OfBce  very  numerous  applicationa 
indeed  on  the  important  subject  to  which 
the  noble  Marquess  has  referred,  many  of 
them  requesting  information  on  points  of 
law,  others  with  regard  to  the  safety  of 
transaetiona  in  which  tbey  are  engaged, 
and  others  regarding  the  use  of  the  Rus- 
sian flag  in  consequence  of  the  dearth  of 
shipping  experienced  this  year,  and  many 
others  putting  a  string  of  hypothetical 
cases  which  it  would  require  no  common 
ingenuity  to  unravel.  I  consider  it  to  he 
no  part  of  my  duty  to  give  answers  to  a 
great  many  of  these  questions  that  have 
been  put  to  me  ;  but  still  I  have  no  wish  to 
make  use  of  official  reserve,  and,  therefore, 
I  have  endeavoured  to  give  all  the  inform- 
ation in  my  power ;  but  your  Lordships 
will  understand  tbat  groat  caution  is  ne- 
cessary in  doing  so,  from  the  fear,  in  the 
Rrst  place,  of  leading  parties  into  errors 
which  might  have  led  to  their  injury ;  and, 
secondly,  not  to  commit  the  Government 
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to  courses  which  may  involve  great  respon- 
sibility. With  respect  to  the  intentions  of 
Her  Majesty's  Government,  it  has  been 
impossible  hitherto — though  I  need  hardly 
tell  you  that  there  is  every  desire  on  the 
part  of  the  Government  to  give  ajl  the  pro- 
tection possible  to  British  commerce  and 
British  property — it  has  not  been  possible 
hitherto  to  determine  on  what  principle 
the  dispensing  power  of  the  Crown  will  be 
exercised — whether  licences  or  Orders  in 
Council  shall  be  resorted  to — till  we  know 
iiU  the  particular  cases  and  the  infinite 
variations  which  distinguish  them.  There 
is  also  this  point  to  be  borne  in  mind — that 
we  are,  for  the  first  time,  engaged  in  a 
war  with  a  naval  ally*  and,  therefore,  it  is 
our  duty  to  be  very  clear  as  to  the  princi- 
ples we  are  about  to  adopt,  and  the  depar- 
ture which  we  shall  sanction  from  our 
former  law  and  practice,  as  well  as  the 
hond'fide  character  of  every  transaction, 
before  we  can  call  on  the  French  Govern- 
ment to  adopt  those  principles,  and  to  pro- 
tect British  commerce  and  property  in  a 
way  that  the  French  might  not,  in  ordi- 
nary circumstances,  see  to  be  right.  'A 
great  variety  of  cases  has  now  been  brought 
under  the  consideration  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government,  and  I  think  we  are  now 
very  nearly  in  a  position  to  determine 
what  rule  of  conduct  to  adopt  and  what 
facilities  to  aflford.  But  I  should  be  sorry 
to  enter  into  any  particulars  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  my  noble  Friend  has  given  a 
very  good  reason  why,  when  he  stated 
that  the  accounts  which  have  appeared  in 
two  papers  are  entirely  at  variance  with 
each  other ;  but  I  think  we  are  nearly  in 
a  position  to  determine  the  principle  on 
which  we  will  allow  licences  ;  and  I,  there- 
fore, only  say  at  the  present  time,  in  an- 
swer to  the  observations  with  which  my 
noble  Friend  concluded  his  speech,  that, 
in  so  far  as  concerns  protection  to  British 
subjects  and  commerce,  it  is  the  determi- 
nation of  Her  Majesty's  Government  to 
act  with  the  utmost  liberality  consistent 
with  the  rights  of  belligerents.  With  re- 
spect to  the  rights  of  neutrals,  and  with 
respect  to  letters  of  marque,  I  trust  we  are 
about  to  set  an  example  of  liberality  by 
which  we  shall  be  able  to  show  that,  as  far 
as  it  is  in  our  power,  it  is  our  intention  to 
mitigate  the  calamities  of  war,  and  to  act 
in  a  manner  that  shall  be  consistent  with 
the  humanity  and  civilisation  of  the  age. 
I  have  only  to  say,  further,  that  it  is  of 
great  importance  that  our  own  country  and 
foreign  nations  should  be  apprised  at  as 
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early  a  period  as  possible  of  the  course 
which  the  Government  intend  to  pursue, 
and  I  hope,  therefore,  in  a  few  days  to  be 
able  to  lay  the  correspondence  applicable  to 
this  subject  on  your  Lordships'  table. 

On  Question,  agreed  to. 

House  adjourned  to  Monday  next. 
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Friday,  March  17,  1854. 
Minutes.]    Public  Bill, — 1*  Oxford  University. 

OXFORD  UNIVERSITY  BILL. 
Lord  JOHN  RUSSELL  :  Sir,  in  rising 
to  move  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to 
make  further  provision  for  the  good  go- 
vernment and  extension  of  the  University 
of  Oxford  and  of  the  colleges  therein,  I 
consider  that  I  am  about  to  bring  under 
the  consideration   of  the  House  a  most 
grave  and  important  subject,  and  I  think 
under   these    circumstances   that  I   have 
peculiar  need  of  your  indulgence.     I  have 
peculiar  need  of  your  indulgence,  in  the 
first  place,  because  not  having  had  the 
honour  of  studying  there,  I  have  not  any 
personal  acquaintance  with  the  institutions 
of  the  University  of  Oxford,  in  regard  to 
which  1  propose  to  bring  in  a  Bill ;  and  in 
the  second  place,  because,  labouring  under 
the  effects  of  bodily  indisposition,  I  fear  I 
shall  not  be  able  to  convey  amply  and  fully 
to  the  House  the  views  which  the  Govern- 
ment entertain  with  regard  to  this  very 
important  question.     On  the  other  hand, 
Sir,  I  shall  have  had  the   advantage  of 
having  had  under  my  consideration  a  very 
elaborate  and  copious    Report  from  the 
Commissioners  appointed  by  Her  Majesty 
to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  studies,  dis- 
cipline, and  revenues  of  the  University  of 
Oxford.     I  have  had  the  advantage  like- 
wise of  the  Report  which  has  been  sub- 
mitted by  a  Committee  to  the  heads  of 
houses   on   the    questions  raised  by  the 
Report  of    the   Commissioners,  and  the 
able  evidence  submitted  to  them  upon  the 
questions  which  have  been  raised.     1  have 
likewise  had  the  very  great  advantage  of 
the  assistance  of  my  right  hon.  Friend  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  the  Member 
for  the  University  of  Oxford,  in  the  pre- 
paration of  the  Bill  which  I  am  about  to 
ask  the  House  to  give  me  leave  to  intro- 
duce.    I  therefore,  Sir,  proceed  at  once 
to  the  question  whether  or  not  it  is  advisa- 
ble to  propose  to  Parliament  great  changes 
with  respect  to   that  University.     1  ^^^^ 
not,  at  the  present  moment,  enter  into  the 
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object lond  which  have  been  made  against 

any  interference  by  Parliament  with  the 

con&titution  of  that  University.     But  after 

having  stated  the  views  which  we  take,  I 

will  endeavour  to  meet  those  arguments 

which  have  been  used  in  order  to  prevent 

the  interference  of  Parliament.    The  Com- 

missionersy  Sir,  have  pointed  out  at  great 

length  the  defects  which  they  conceive  to 

exist  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  and  the 

remedies  which  they  think  are  required. 

But  it  is  not  the  Commissioners  only  who 

have  stated  that  the  University  of  Oxford 

does  not  at  present  fulfil  all  the  purposes 

for  which   she  is  designed  as  a  national 

institution.  I  find  a  statement  to  the  same 

effect  in  that  very  able  evidence  which  was 

laid  before  the  heads  of  houses  by  Dr. 

Pusey.     Dr*  Pusey  said  : — 

"  There  is  much  need  of  every  exertion  to  ex- 
tend the  old  Universities.  They  haye  means  for 
sound  education,  and  a  traditional  feeling  which 
no  new  institution  can  possess;  means  (as  our 
fellowships)  which  are  now  often  comparatively 
wasted,  because  no  adequate  employment  is  found 
for  them  within  the  University.  But  now,  in- 
stead of  extending  our  influence,  we  have  been 
gradually  losing  the  preliminary  education,  not 
only  in  some  degree  of  other  learned  professions 
(as  the  bar  and  the  higher  medical  profession), 
but  even  of  the  very  clergy.  The  population  of 
England  increases  day  and  night ;  increase  of 
clergy  is  not  only  needed,  but  demanded." 

There  cannot  be  stronger  testimony  to  the 
fact  that  some  reforms  are  needed,  when 
so  able  an  opponent  as  Dr.  Pusey   says 
not  only  is  the  University  of  Oxford  not 
adequate,  in  extent  at  least,  for  the  educa- 
tion required  for  the  bar  and  the  medical 
profession,  but  even  for  the  clergy,  whose 
education,  it  is  supposed,  the  University 
of  Oxford  is  fully  competent  to    impart. 
In  considering  this  matter,  I  propose  to 
take  in  their  order  the  different  subjects 
which  I  stated  in  a  speech  last  year  upon 
national  education,  and  which  subjects  were 
again  pointed  out  in  a  letter  to  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  University  of  Oxford  from  my 
noble  Friend  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Home  Department.     In  the  first  place,  I 
will  consider  the  alterations  to  be  made  in 
the  constitution  with  a  view  to  the  public 
welfare  and  to  the  extension  of  the  useful 
influences  of  the  Universities.     The  Com- 
missioners have  stated  that  they  are  gene- 
ral defects  in  the  constitution  of  the  go- 
verning body.     They  have  stated  that  the 
heads  of  houses  who  now  constitute  it  are 
generally  elected  for  very  different  reasons; 
some,  because  they  are   supposed  to   be 
conciliatory  in  their  manners,  or  that  they 
will  exercise  a  wise  superintendence  over 


the  administration  of  the  revenues  of  the 
college,   or,  lastly,  from  their  connection 
with  those  who  sympathise  in  the  doctrinal 
or  political  opinions  of  the  majority,  but  in 
no  case  because  they  show  that  they  are 
peculiarly  qualified  to   take  the   superin- 
tendence of  the  studies  of  the  University. 
That  this  is  the  case  I  think  has  been  ad- 
mitted by  several  of  those  who  have  given 
their  opinion  to  the  Committee  of  heads 
of  houses.     Without  now  stating  what  it 
is  proposed  to  do  upon  this  subject,  I  pro- 
ceed to  the  next  question,  upon  which  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  evidence  in  the  Report 
of  the  Commissioners — I  mean  the  exten- 
sion of  the  University.     We  are  to  con- 
sider that  this  is  a  national  institution — 
that  it  is  one  which  ought  to  supply  edu- 
cation for  as  many  as  can  be  supposed  to 
require  at  that  place  a  large  and  liberal 
system  of  education.     In  looking  at  the 
history  of  the  University,  we  find  that  in 
ancient  times,  the  University,  and  not  the 
colleges,  was  the  principal  ruling  body — 
that  the  Congregation  of  the  leading  resi- 
dent tutors,  and  professors,  summoned  by 
bell,  formed  the  ruling  body  of  that  Uni- 
versity— that   at  one  time  there  were  no 
less  than  300  halls,  to  which  scholars  re- 
sorted to  obtain  the  benefit  of  the  educa- 
tion of  the  University.     But  in  progress  of 
time  the  whole  of  this  system  was  sub- 
verted, and  the  Commissioners  state  that 
for  150  years — it  appears,  however,  for  a 
considerable  longer  period — the  halls  have 
entirely  disappeared,  and  become  altoge- 
ther extinct,  and  no  instruction  has  been 
given  except  under  the  modern   system, 
through  the  medium  of  the  tutors  of  the 
different  colleges.     I   find    that    this    is 
stated,  not  only  by  those  who  are  in  favour 
of  the  Report  of  the  Commisioners,  but  by 
those  who  are  against  it.'    There  is,  then, 
quite  a  different  system  from  that  which 
was  originally  established ;  and  the  con- 
sequence of  that  different  system  is,  that 
the  education  has  become  far  more  con- 
fined— that  young  men  are  obliged  to  enter 
themselves  of  a  college,  and  that,  belong- 
ing to  that  college,  they  are  obliged  to  re- 
ceive the  education  given  in  that  college, 
and  they  look  only  to  that  education  as  the 
means  of  obtaining,  whether  degrees  or 
honours,  or  whether  fellowships  and  the 
more    substantial    rewards    of    the   Uni- 
versity. 

Now,  Sir,  there  is  in  the  evidence  of 
Dr.  Pusey,  to  which  I  have  referred,  a 
great  deal  of  very  acute  discussion  on  the 
question  which  he  puts  as  the  alternative 
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— education  in  colleges  or  education  by 
professors?  I  own  it  appears  to  me»  in 
the  fh'st  place,  that  these  are  not  antago- 
nistic questions.  It  appears  to  me  that 
nothing  can  be  more  wholesome,  nothing 
more  advantageous,  than  the  existence  of 
a  college  the  head  of  which  and  the  fellows 
of  which  exercise  a  certain  amount  of  dis- 
cipline on  the  young  men,  who  are  sent  to 
that  University,  who  afford  them  the  bene- 
fit of  their  society,  and  both  by  their  au- 
thority and  their  manners  can  put  some 
check  on  those  excesses  into  which  youth 
is  apt  to  fall,  both  in  point  of  extrayagance 
and  in  the  indulgence  of  the  passions.  It 
is,  I  say,  a  very  great  advantage  that  this 
country  should  possess  such  colleges  as 
these  at  Oxford,  and  that  education  should 
be  going  on  within  them.  But,  Sir,  if 
education  is  entirely  to  be  confined  to  those 
collegeSfit  is  obvious  that  the  tendency  will  be 
this — that  the  teachers  and  tutors  of  those 
colleges  will  confine  themselves  to  certain 
branches  of  learning,  and  not  only  confine 
themselves  to  certain  branches  of  learning, 
but  in  those  branches  of  learning  confine 
themselves  to  certain  books,  and  a  particu- 
lar class  of  views  on  those  subjects  with 
which  they  will  of  course  become  tho- 
roughly acquainted,  and  find,  therefore, 
greater  facility  in  teaching  from  them  than 
npon  a  larger  and  more  comprehensive 
system.  On  the  other  hand,  the  profes- 
sorial system  merely  considered  alone,  as 
it  is  said  by  one  whose  authority  is  worthy 
of  respect — "  the  professorial  system  taken 
alone  has  a  tendency  to  afford  a  loose  and 
somewhat  superficial  kind  of  education." 
The  student,  though  he  hears  the  lectures, 
has  not  the  advantage  of  a  vivd  voce  ex- 
amination by  a  tutor  in  whose  room  he  is 
sitting,  and  from  whom  he  is  receiving 
immediate  instruction,  and  therefore  goes 
away  with  but  scant  information.  But, 
Sir,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  to  be  ex- 
pected that  the  college  tutor,  with  that 
tendency  which  I  have  said  to  confine  him- 
self to  certain  branches  of  studies — it  is 
not  to  be  expected  that  he  should  attain 
that  large  and  comprehensive  view  of  dif- 
ferent sciences  which  would  be  obtained 
by  any  person  who  is  in  the  situation  of  a 
professor,  whose  faculties,  as  is  generally  the 
case,  have  not  been  so  much  trammelled, 
and  who  has  been  devoted  more  minutely 
to  a  branch  of  study,  and  who  is  also  able 
to  point  outall  the  yarious  branches  of  learn- 
ing which  belong  to  that  particular  branch. 
Dr.  Fusey  has  drawn,  in  this  comparison 
between  the  tutorial  and  professorial  sys- 
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tems,  a  picture  of  the  German  tJntyersities, 
and  he  has  said  the  choice  lies  between 
the  tutorial  system  of  Oxford  and  that  sys- 
tem of  German  rationalism  which  is  taught 
by  the  professors  in  the  Universities  of  that 
country.  But,  Sir,  logical  truth  is  entirely 
wanting.  The  system  of  German  ration* 
alism  does  not  belong  to  the  professorial 
system  ;  and  if,  instead  of  going  to  Ger« 
many,  Dr.  Pusey  had  gone  to  Scotland,  he 
would  have  found  professors  of  divinity, 
such  as  Dr.  Chalmers,  as  far  removed  as 
possible  in  their  yiews  from  the  yiews  of 
those  German  rationalises  which  it  is  the 
dread  of  Dr.  Pusey  lest  they  should  be  ad- 
mitted into  this  country. 

I  own  it  appears  to  me.  Sir,  that  we 
have  an  opportunity,  and  an  opportunity 
which  we  ought  not  to  lose,  to  combine 
the  advantage  of  tutorial  college  tuition 
with  that  of  professorial  teaching.  I 
should  as  little  listen  to  a  person  who 
said,  because  the  tutorial  system  is  excel- 
lent, and  our  colleges  are  of  the  greatest 
yalue,  we  ought  not  likewise  to  have  pro- 
fessors, as  I  should  listen  to  a  lesson  on 
agriculture,  in  which  the  teacher  said, 
"It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  pre- 
pare the  land,  to  break,  to  plough,  and 
to  harrow  it ;  to  enrich  it  with  manure, 
and  to  make  it  ready  for  culture ;  bat 
with  respect  to  sowing  seed,  that  is  a 
matter  of  little  conseqnence,  to  which 
we  need  pay  little  attention."  That 
seems  to  me  to  be  the  argument  em- 
ployed by  Dr.  Pusey,  The  ^argument 
apparently  is,  that  you  ought  to  do  all  in 
your  power  to  strengthen  the  mind,  and 
only  to  convey  bare  information.  If  the 
young  men  of  Oxford  stayed  there  only 
until  they  were  fifteen  or  sixteen  years 
of  age,  I  could  well  understand  such  an 
argument ;  but  as  they  stay  there  until 
they  are  one  or  two  and  twenty,  it  is  ad- 
yisable  that,  besides  this  college  tuition, 
they  should  have  information  with  regard 
to  those  great  branches  of  learning  and 
science  which  of  late  years,  and  not  of  late 
years  only,  but  during  the  last  century, 
have  formed  the  riches  of  modem  times. 
The  science  of  Newton,  the  literature  of 
modern  days,  of  England,  Italy,  &n^ 
France,  should  be  included  in  the  scheme 
of  a  liberal  education.  It  appears  to  mo 
that  there  are  two  classes  of  persons  for 
whom  a  University  education  is  desirable^ 
The  one  class  are  those  who  study  for 
some  profession,  or  at  all  events  expect 
to  derive  great  advantages  from  study  iti 
after  life.     I  do  not  think  you  give  those 
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young  men  sufficient  education,  unless  you 
point  out  to  them  the  road  by  which  such 
eminence  may  be  obtained.  I  admit,  Sir, 
that  in  the  scheme  of  studies,  proposed  in 
1850,  a  great  advance  was  made  in  this 
respect ;  but  I  think  that  if  the  Statute 
of  1850  is  examined,  it  will  be  found  that 
eTCD  there  there  is  not  sufficient  scope—* 
not  sufficient  means*— for  a  young  man  to 
obtain  that  knowledge  of  the  science  and 
learning  of  modem  times  which  it  is  de^ 
sirable  he  should  have  an  opportunity  of 
acquiring.  Now,  1  find  that  at  Cambridge 
every  person  who  endeavours  to  obtain  ho- 
nours IS  obliged  to  have  some  acquaintance 
with  the  Principia  of  Newton ;  but  I  find 
no  such  obligation  at  Oxford ;  and  yet  it 
appears  to  me  that,  whether  considered 
with  a  view  to  forming  the  mind — whether 
with  a  view  to  strengthening  the  intellect 
for  other  species  of  reasoning — whether 
with  a  view  to  watching  the  progress  of 
discovery  as  continued  iu  successive  ages, 
by  one  eminent  man  after  another,  or  whe- 
ther as  giving  the  most  sublime  views  of 
Divine  Proyidence  and  Pivine  Intelligence 
— from  any  of  these  points  of  view  it  ap- 
pears to  be  that  to  follow  out  the  geome- 
trical propositions  from  the  commencement 
of  Euclid  to  the  third  book  of  tho  Principia 
would  be  as  good  and  as  useful  a  study  as 
a  young  man  could  possibly  pursue.  But 
it  would  appear  as  if  the  modern  date  of 
Newton's  discoveries  was  in  some  way  an 
objection  to  the  book  being  used  in  the 
University  of  Oxford.  I  observe  that  Dr. 
Pusey  takes  great  credit  for  the  instruc- 
tion given  in  Butler^s  Analogy,  I  admit 
that  BuiUr*s  Analogy  is  a  book  as  fit  to 
be  put  into  the  hands  of  men  whose  minds 
are  to  be  exercised  and  taught  the  pro- 
068S  of  reasoning  as  any  that  ean  well  be 
pointed  out ;  but  I  find  that  it  has  only 
been  within  the  last  few  years  that  that 
book  has  been  used  at  the  University. 

I  have  here  a  statement  of  the  number 
of  pupils  who  have  attended  the  lectures  of 
the  several  University  professors,  and  I  will 
take  the  liberty  of  reading  it  to  the  House. 
Those  numbers  have  yaried,  from  time  to 
time,  during  the  last  two  years,  having 
sometimes  been,  in  the  case  of  the  Regius 
Professor  of  Divinity,  43,  3,  6,  26, 16,  14. 
The  attendance  at  the  lectures  of  the  Re- 
gius Professor  of  Medicine  was,  in  former 
times,  rarely  more  than  10,  and  often  not 
above  4  or  5.  At  the  lectures  of  Savile's 
Professor  of  Geometry  the  average  attend- 
ance was  not  above  3,  the  numbers  having 
varied  from  18  to  none.      The  average 
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number  attending  Savile's  Professor  of 
Astronomy  was  about  3  ;  White's  Pro- 
fessor of  Moral  Philosophy,  between  40 
and  50 ;  and  Camden's  Professor  of  An- 
cient History,  for  the  popular  lectures, 
about  50,  for  the  others,  10.  The  lec- 
tures of  the  Regius  Professor  of  Modern 
History  having  been  a  great  attraction  on 
their  establishment,  the  attendance  for  the 
first  year  was  160  on  the  average,  and 
for  the  second  year  57.  The  attendance 
at  the  lectures  of  the  Earl  of  Lichfield's 
Clinical  Professor  was,  on  the  average  of 
the  last  three  years,  5 ;  and  at  those  of 
the  Lord  Almoner's  Reader  in  Arabic,  3, 
4,  or  1.  The  attendance  at  the  lectures  of 
Aldrich's  Professor  of  Chemistry  averaged, 
from  the  years  1822  to  1830,  31  per  an- 
num ;  from  1831  to  1838,  16  per  annum ; 
and  from  1838  to  the  present  time,  12 
per  annum.  The  average  attendance  upon 
Lee's  Prielector  of  v  Anatomy  varied  from 
12  to  20,  upon  the  Reader  in  Experimen- 
tal Philosophy  it  was  30,  upon  the  Reader 
in  Mineralogy  and  Geology  it  was  107 
on  the  average  for  four  years,  and  upon 
Boden's  Professor  of  Sanscrit  it  was  10. 
Thus  it  will  be  perceived,  in  regard  to  all 
these  professorships,  that  they  do  not  form, 
in  fact,  a  part  of  the  education  of  the  Uni- 
versity ;  and,  therefore,  when  it  is  stated, 
as  it  is,  in  some  of  the  works  that  have 
been  issued  against  the  Report  of  the 
Commissioners,  that  there  are  at  present 
professors,  the  obvious  answer  is,  that  no 
doubt  there  are  at  present  professors,  but 
that  attendance  on  their  lectures  does  not 
form  any  part  of  the  road  to  honours  or 
emoluments  in  the  University,  and  that 
the  consequieDce  is,  as  might  naturally  be 
expected,  that  the  studies  of  the  colleges 
are  preferred,  and  that  the  young  man 
who  has  given  an  hour  to  a  Greek  play, 
an  hour  to  Thucydides,  and  an  hour  to 
Aristotle's  logic,  is  not  much  disposed  to 
attend  a  lecture  on  chemistry,  mineralogy, 
or  modern  history.  It  is  clear,  therefure, 
that  the  time  has  come  when  there  ought 
to  be  a  junction  between  the  system  of 
teaching  in  the  colleges  and  the  duties  of 
the  University  professors. 

Sir,  I  have  stated  these  matters  in  order 
to  show  how  completely  the  University  has 
changed ;  and  it  is  a  fact  of  that  change, 
that,  instead  of  there  being  any  of  these 
halls  of  which,  as  I  told  you  just  now,  as 
many  as  300  existed  at  an  earlier  period 
of  our  history,  the  only  means  of  obtaining 
education  is  by  becoming  an  inmate  of  one 
of  the  colleges.   The  consequenoe,  then,  of 
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the  colleges  having  this  moDopolj,  and  of 
the  restrictions  established  in  consequence 
of  the  Laudian  Statutes,  has  been  that 
those  cheaper  modes  of  living  which  were 
in  use  at  former  times,  and  by  which 
great  numbers  of  persons,  othervrise  poor, 
couTd  obtain  entrance  into  the  University, 
all  those  avenues  are  shut  up,  and  the 
numbers  at  the  University  have  been  very 
much  reduced.  It  was  stated  by  the 
heads  of  houses,  in  the  year  1846,  that 
at  that  time  the  number  of  undergraduates 
was  1,450,  and  that  the  general  number 
had  been  about  1,300.  Now,  when  it  is 
considered  that  there  was  at  one  time  at 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  alone,  1,300 
inmates  of  the  college,  besides  700  who 
lived  in  lodgings,  but  were  considered  as 
belonging  to  it,  we  must  think  that  1,300 
students  for  a  great  national  institution, 
with  a  revenue  of  150,0002.  a  year,  is  a 
very  insufficient  number.  This,  therefore, 
is  one  of  the  defects  for  which  we  wish  to 
provide  a  remedy — that  there  is  no  means 
of  obtaining  education  at  Oxford  except 
by  belonging  to  one  of  the  colleges.  The 
next  point  to  which  I  wish  to  refer,  and 
which  I  mentioned  last  year,  is  the  re- 
strictions which  are  placed  upon  the  va- 
rious emoluments,  which  are  the  rewards 
of  learning  in  the  University.  And  here, 
again,  1  cannot  help  thinking  that,  al- 
though the  ancient  Statutes  are  referred 
to,  these  scholarships  and  fellowships  are 
far  more  restricted  than  was  ever  intended 
by  the  original  founders.  As  to  the  re- 
sults, at  all  events  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
With  one  witness  after  another  saying  that, 
in  consequence  of  those  restrictions,  and 
especially  of  restrictions  to  the  kindred  of 
the  founder  and  to  particular  localities,  the 
ordinary  man  is  very  often  preferred,  while 
the  man  of  singular  talent  and  learning — 
the  man  who  has  distinguished  himself  in 
University  studies^  is  rejected.  Thereby, 
undoubtedly,  the  field  of  utility  is  narrow- 
ed, and  the  University  does  not  produce  all 
the  advantages  which  it  otherwise  might, 
and  which  they  certainly  are  capable  of 
affording.  It  is  part  of  the  same  subject 
that  many  of  these  fellowships  are  held 
by  those  who  for  many  years  have  {lad  no 
connection  with  Oxford,  nor  contributed  in 
any  way  to  the  studies  of  the  place,  and 
thereby  the  means  of  this  great  University 
are  restricted  and  frittered  away  by  that 
waste  to  which  Dr.  Pusey  has  referred. 

The  next  subject  to  which  I  have  to 
allude  touches  a  question  with  respect  to 
which,  undoubtedly,    objections    may  be 
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raised,  but  the  object  to  be  gained  is  one 
of  so  much  importance  that  we  could  not 
omit  it  out  of  our  scheme  of  necessary 
reform  of  the  University.  It  appears  to 
me  that  some  part  at  least  of  the  revenues 
of  the  richer  colleges — that  some  parts  of 
those  revenues  which  are  not  now  applied 
to  the  purposes  of  learning  and  the  pur- 
poses of  teaching  in  the  Universities,  ought 
to  be  so  applied  ;  and  that  we  could  not  do 
better  than  lay  down  certain  rules  by  which 
professors  and  lecturers,  and  others  en- 
gaged in  teaching  in  the  University,  might 
receive  a  sufficient  income  and  bo  made 
available  for  the  future  purposes  of  Uni- 
versity education.  On  this  subject  I  will 
venture  to  quote  what  has  been  said  by 
Burke  upon  another  subject,  and  which, 
although  I  think  he  did  not  probably  apply 
it  well — speaking,  as  he  then  was,  of  the 
monasteries  in  France — ^yet,  as  a  general 
rule,  regarding  great  revenues  which  are  not 
now  applied  to  useful  purposes,  lays  down 
maxims  so  admirable,  that  I  think  the 
House  may  well  be  guided  by  the  wisdom 
which  they  display.     He  says  : — 

**  A  politician,  to  do  great  things,  looks  for  a 
power,  what  our  workmen  call  <a  purchase;' 
and  if  he  finds  that  power,  in  politics  as  in  me- 
chanics, he  cannot  be  at  a  loss  to  apply  it.  In 
the  monastic  institutions,  in  my  opinion,  was 
found  a  great  power  for  the  mechanism  of  politic 
benevolence.  These  institutions  are  the  produota 
of  enthusiasm ;  they  are  the  instruments  of  wis- 
dom. Wisdom  cannot  create  materials ;  they  are 
the  gifts  of  nature  or  of  chance ;  her  pride  is  in 
the  use.  The  perennial  existence  of  bodies  cor- 
porate, and  their  fortunes,  are  things  particularly 
suited  to  a  man  who  has  long  views,  who  medi- 
tates designs  that  require  time  in  fiishioning,  and 
which  propose  duration  when  they  are  accom- 
plished. Ho  is  not  deserving  to  rank  high,  or 
even  to  be  mentioned  in  the  order  of  great  states- 
men, who,  having  obtained  the  command  and 
direction  of  such  a  power  as  existed  in  the  wealth, 
the  discipline,  and  the  habits  of  such  corporations 
as  those  which  you  have  rashly  destroyed,  cannot 
find  any  way  of  converting  it  to  the  great  and 
lasting  benefit  of  his  country." 

Now,  Sir,  there  is  no  question  in  the  pre- 
sent case  of  destroying  any  institutions,  or 
of  disposing  by  sale  of  their  great  re- 
sources ;  but  there  is  a  question  of  applying 
them  to  purposes  for  which  it  is  evident  they 
were  originally  intended,  and  of  applying 
them  in  a  way  suited  to  the  wants  of  our 
own  times.  I  may  be  told — and  that  I 
shall  now  come  to~I  may  be  told  that 
this  is  an  unhallowed  interference  with  the 
disposing  of  property  by  will — that  it  is 
breaking  into  foundations  and  endowments 
surely  laid,  and  by  antiquity.  I  find,  in- 
deed, that  the  Chancellor  of  the  University 
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of  Oxford — blaBting  this  measure  in  its 
very  birth — says,  t^at  the  whole  effect  and 
spirit  of  the  Bill  which  1  propose  to  intro* 
dace  to-night  is  utterly  subversive  of  all 
those  privileges  of  the  University  which 
he  is  bound  to  maintain.      To  the  same 
purport  have  been  other  communications 
received   by  my   right    hon.    Friend   the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.      Now  no 
doubt  it  is  a  serious  question*  but  it  is 
a  question  with  respect  to  which  I  should 
think  it  impossible  for  any  man  to  deny 
— not  only  that  we  have  the  power,  for  I 
should  think  very  lightly  of  that — but  that 
we  have  the  right  and  the  duty  to  apply 
these  great  endowments  to  the  purposes  of 
education  in  the  manner  which  the  neces- 
sities of  the  times  require.     Let  us  look 
back,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  origin  of 
these  foundations.     Has  everything  been 
kept  exactly  and  literally  according  to  the 
Statutes  of  the  founders  ?     1  need  hardly 
refer — I  do  not  know  that  it  would  be  fair 
to  refer — to  such  an  event  as  the  Refor- 
mation, but  I  may  observe  that,  fourteen 
out   of  the  nineteen   colleges  at   Oxford 
having  been  founded  before  the  Reforma- 
tion,   many   of    the  injunctions  of   their 
founders  were  changed,  at  that  event,  by 
the  Statutes  of   Parliament  and  by  the 
orders  of  the  Sovereign  who  reigned  at  the 
time.      That  was  one  great  change ;    it 
was  a  great  change  for  the  national  bene- 
fit, and  it  may  be  said  that,  as  the  whole 
nation  had  changed,  it  was  necessary  that 
these   great  institutions  should  be  made 
conformable  to  the  alteration  which  had 
taken  place  in  the  national  belief  and  faith. 
But  the  change  did  not  by  any  means  stop 
here.     Changes  have  been  made  affecting 
the  very  question   itself  of  the  kind  of 
teaching  that  .was  to  be  adopted  at  the 
University.     1  believe  1  have  stated — or 
if  I  have  not,  1  must  do  it  now — that  in 
early  times,  in  many  of  these  colleges, 
there   were  certain   sums   of   money  set 
apart  for  lectures  ip  divinity  and   in  the 
canon  law,  and  on  moral  and  natural  phi- 
losophy.    What  has  become  of  these  foun- 
dations?    They  were  intended,  evidently, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  University. 
Have  they  been  so  applied  ?     I  will  read 
you  the  account  of  a  very  venerable  man 
— a  man  not  only  venerable  from  his  age, 
but  respected  for  the  contributions  he  has 
made  to  the   historical   literature  of  the 
country — I  mean  Dr.  Routh,  the  President 
of  Magdalen  College.     Dr.  Routh  says,  in 
reply  to  the  questions  : — 
"I  sead,  with  mj  respectful  compliments,  for 


the  information  of  the  Committee  of  the  Hebdo- 
madal Board,  '  on  what  are  the  particular  circum- 
stances respecting  readerships  or  professorships 
in  Magdalen  College,  for  the  service  of  the  Uni- 
versity/ a  copy  of  the  college  Statute  relative  to 
our  lectures  in  divinity  and  moral  and  natural 
philosophy.  As  to  '  what  is  the  actual  state  of 
such  readership  or  professorship  at  the  present 
time,'  I  answer  that  the  usage  has  been,  ever 
since  and  before  I  was  a  member  of  the  college, 
for  our  lecturers  to  read,  each  of  them,  only  one 
lecture  at  the  end  of  every  term.*' 

Now,  Sir,  Dr.  Routh  says,  and  very  truly 
— confining  himself  to  the  fact — that  this 
has  been  the  usage  since  ho  was  a  member 
of  the  college,  and  previously  to  his  time, 
and  before.  He  does  not  say  it  was 
according  to  the  Statute;  indeed,  it  was 
quite  clear  that  it  was  not.  It  is  quite 
clear  that  these  lectureships  were  intended 
for  the  benefit  of  the  University,  as  means 
of  advancing  the  study  of  divinity  and 
moral  and  natural  philosophy  ;  and  that 
the  Statutes,  in  this  respect,  haye  been 
complied  with  by  reading  one  lecture  at 
the  end  of  every  term.  Now  this  is  an 
abuse  which  we  propose  to  remedy.  We 
propose  to  rectify  abuses,  and  not  to  de- 
stroy institutions — to  act,  as  we  believe,  in 
accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  founders, 
and  not  contrary  to  their  intentions.  Dr. 
Routh,  however,  says  further : — 

"  But  it  appears  by  Bishop  Morley,  our  visitor's 
injunctions  given  in  1663,  that  the  lectures  were 
directed  by  him  to  be  given  once  in  every  week, 
instead  of  the  times  mentioned  in  the  founder's 
Statutes.  This  injunction  ho  sends,  they  are  his 
own  words,  'pro  ratume  temparis,*  referring,  I 
apprehend,  to  the  change  which  had  taken 'place 
in  education,  conducted  as  it  now  is,  principally 
by  tutors,  persons  unknown  to  the  Statutes  of 
Magdalen  College." 

So  that,  according  to  this  statement  of 
the  President  of  Magdalen  College,  these 
changes  were  made  by  Bishop  Morley,  in 
the  year  1663,  pro  ratione  temporis.  Well, 
then,  let  us  also  act  pro  ratione  temporis. 
Why  should  we  not  have  as  good  a  right 
to  consider  the  ratio  temporis  in  the  year 
1854  as  Bishop  Morley  had  in  the  year 
1663?  Let  us  look  at  the  intention  of 
the  benevolent  founders  of  these  institu- 
tions, and  let  us  act,  as  far  as  we  are  able, 
in  the  spirit  in  which  we  believe  they  would 
have  been  disposed  to  act  for  the  promotion 
of  education  and  the  encouragement  of 
learning.  Sir,  there  is  a  Statute  of  one  of 
the  most  ancient  of  the  founders  of  colleges 
at  Oxford — Walter  de  Morton — whose  re- 
gulations were,  in  many  respects,  copied  by 
other  colleges,  not  only  at  Oxford,  but  at 
Trinity  and  some  other  colleges  at  Cam- 
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bridge,  of  which  I  will  take  the  liberty  of 
readincr  an  extract  to  the  House: — 

"  Csterum  quia  casus  omnes  futuri  ab  initio 
certA  lege  indudi  non  poterant,  sea  statute,  ideo 
Tolumus,"  Ae, 

He  ordained,  therefore,  that  the  head  of 
the  college  and  eight  or  ten  of  the  senior 
fellows  should  make  Statutes  from  time  to 
time,  which  should  be  obeyed  by  those 
who  were  subject  to  them — thus  showing 
clearly  that  his  view  was  that,  according 
to  the  claims  and  circumstances  of  the 
times,  innovations  might  be  iotroduced  in 
the  regulations  of  the  college.  If  we  look 
also  to  the  .foundations  of  William  of 
Wykeham,  of  Willianr  of  Waynflete,  and 
of  other  founders  of  colleges  at  Oxford,  we 
shall  find  in  sereral  of  them  that  there  was 
an  intention  to  have  lecturer^  and  profes- 
sors on  these  subjects  of  the  learning  of 
the  times,  and  that  they  intended  these 
lectures  to  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole 
University.  They  acted  according  to  their 
knowledge  at  that  particular  time,  and 
when  the  first  of  these  colleges  were 
founded,  scholastic  learning  was  held  in 
great  repute,  for  it  was  a  time  when 
Aristotle  was  held  in  such  reverence  that 
in  many  of  the  towns  of  Germany  it  was 
said  that,  instead  of  reading  a  chapter  of 
the  Bible,  the  clergy  used  to  read  a  portion 
of  Aristotle* s  Ethics.  The  colleges  founded 
at  that  time  bear  mark  of  the  founders' 
intention  to  promote  that  kind  of  study. 
After  that  came  the  revival  of  learning ; 
the  literature  of  Greece  became  an  object 
of  attraction  at  Oxford,  as  elsewhere  ; 
professorships  of  Greek  were  founded,  and 
the  new  learning  was  adapted  to  the  new 
tiroes.  Well,  Sir,  three  centuries  and  a 
half  have  elapsed  since  that  time ;  we 
have  made  great  advanceg  in  many  sci* 
ences,  and  those  sciences  have  produeed 
wonders  of  which  it  is  desirable  that  every 
man  should  know  something  with  respect 
to  their  discovery  and  of  the  laws  which 
apply  to  them.  And  with  regard  to  those 
who  attend  the  University  of  Oxford,  whe- 
ther they  intend  to  pursue  some  profession, 
or  whether  they  are  persons  whose  circum- 
stances are  affluent,  and  whose  position 
does  not  oblige  them  to  earn  their  bread 
professionally,  still,  I  say,  they  ought  to 
receive  at  a  notional  University  either 
such  learning  as  may  enable  them  to  pur- 
sue such  branches  of  study  as  they  may 
wish  partienlarly  to  follow,  or  such  general 
information  as  that  they  may  be  able,  on 
going  out  into  the  world,  to  meet  on  equal 
terms  with  those  who  are  generally  well 

Lord  John  Bussell 


informed  on  these  subjects.  Sir,  I  cannot 
think  that,  in  proposing  to  make  a  change 
of  this  kind  with  respect  to  a  part  of  the 
revenues  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  we 
shall  be  at  all  trenching  in  any  way  upon 
the*  will  or  the  intention  of  the  founders. 
On  the  contrary,  I  think  we  should  be 
rather  acting  in  the  spirit  of  these  found- 
ers ;  and  if  there  is  any  question  between 
antiquity  and  modern  times,  I  say  that 
antiquity  is  with  us,  and  that  it  is  only 
modem  times  that  can  be  quoted  in  favour 
of  an  education  exclusively  in  colleges. 

I  will  now  state  the  general  nature  of 
the  Bill  whioh  I  propose  to  introduce.  I 
have  pointed  out  the  defects  of  the  Uni- 
versity at  present,  relying  on  the  state- 
ments of  the  Commissioners,  corroborated 
and  brought  home  as  they  have  been  by 
the  testimony  given  by  various  witnesses 
to  the  heads  of  houses.  What  we  propose 
in  the  first  place  then  is,  that  instead  of 
the  Hebdomadal  Board,  consisting  of  the 
vice  chancellor,  the  proctors,  and  twenty- 
three  heads  of  houses,  there  shall  be  a 
body  composed  of  twenty-four  or  twenty* 
five  members,  to  be  called  the  Hebdomadal 
Council,  and  to  be  composed  in  the  follow- 
ing manner.  We  propose  that  the  vice 
chancellor  and  the  two  proctors  shall  al- 
ways form  part  of  this  Council,  and  that 
when  the  Tice  chancellor  for  the  preceding 
year  shall  not  be  an  elected  member,  he 
also  shall  form  part  of  the  board.  That 
will  give  three  or  four  persons  who  'will  be 
members  ex  officio.  With  respect  to  the 
others,  we  begin  by  forming  a  body,  to  be 
called,  according  to  the  ancient  name,  a 
"Congregation,"  and  which  will,  in  fact, 
consist  of  all  the  resident  teaching  staff  of 
the  University.  There  will  belong  to  that 
body  called  a  Congregation  all  the  heads 
of  houses,  the  tutors  of  colleges,  the  pro- 
fessors, persons  bearing  certain  offices  in 
the  University,  and  others  who  are  resi- 
dent, upon  certain  conditions,  and  fulfil- 
ling certain  rules  which  will  be  laid  down. 
This  body  will,  therefore,  be  numerous, 
and  we  propose  that  of  the  remaining 
twenty-one  members  of  the  Hebdomadal 
Council  seven  shall  be  heads  of  houses,  of 
whom  six  shall  be  chosen  by  the  Congre- 
gation and  one  nominated  by  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  University.  To  these  seven 
there  will  be  added  eight  professors,  of 
whom  the  Congregation  will  choose  six, 
the  Chancellor  will  nominate  one,  and  the 
eighth  will  be  one  of  the  divinity  professors 
of  the  University.  There  will  then  remain 
six,  who  will  be  chosen  out  of  the  resident 
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members  of  Congregation  by  tbe  Congre- 
gation. The  greater  part  of  the  govern- 
ing body  will  thus  be  elected  by  the  Con- 
gregation, but  under  these  restrictions  and 
conditions ;  and  it  will  consist  of  the  yice 
chancellor,  of  the  yice  chancellor  for  the 
preceding  year  when  not  an  elected  mem- 
ber,  of  the  two  proctors,  of  one  head  of  a 
house  and  one  professor,  nominated  by  the 
Chancellor,  of  six  other  heads  of  houses, 
seven  other  professors,  and  six  resident 
members  of  Congregation.  This  we  pro- 
pose as  the  governing  body  of  the  IJni- 
versity.  We  propose  that  a  certain  num- 
ber of  those  first  chosen  shall  go  out  at 
the  expiration  of  three  years,  but  that, 
after  the  first  election,  the  period  for 
which  they  shall  be  chosen  shall  be  six 
years. 

The  next  subject  which  we  propose  to 
insert  in  the  Bill  has  reference  to  the 
oaths,  and  upon  this  subject  it  is  very 
clear  that  we  ought  not  any  longer  to 
permit  any  oath  to  be  taken  binding  the 
party,  eitlier  not  to  repeal  any  of  the 
Statutes  of  the  University,  or  to  obstruct 
any  change  of  the  Statutes.  Upon  this 
,  subject,  therefore,  we  propose  to  make  the 
following  provision :— > 

"Every  oath,  therefore,  directly  or  indirectly 
binding  the  juror  not  to  declare  any  matter  or 
thing  relating  to  his  eollege  under  any  inquiry 
a]>pointed  by  law,  to  resist  or  not  concur  in  any 
change  in  the  Statutes  of  the  University  or  col- 
lege, or  to  do  or  forbear  from  doing  anything 
the  doing  or  the  not  doing  of  which  would  tend 
to  any  such  concealment,  resistance,  or  non-con- 
eurrenoe,  shall  be  an  illegal  oath." 

The  next  subject  js  one  of  which  I  have 
already  stated  to  you  the  efiect — I  mean 
the  exclusive  character  of  college  education. 
1  propose  that  there  should  be  a  power  to 
open  private  halls,  which  may  be  opened 
by  any  master  of  arts  obtaining  a  licence 
from  tbe  vice  chancellor  for  that  purpose. 
He  will  obtain  that  licence  only  under 
certain  rules  and  regulations,  made  in  a 
manner  to  be  hereafter  explained.  Those 
Members  of  the  House  who  have  attend- 
ed to  the  recommendations  of  the  Oxford 
University  Commissioners  will  recollect 
that  they  propose  that  undergraduates 
should  be  permitted  to  live  in  lodgings 
under  certain  restrictions ;  but,  upon  con- 
sidering tbe  matter,  we  think  it  a  safer 
plan  that'  those  who  are  not  in  colleges 
shall  be  in  private  halls,  where  they  will 
be  subject  to  some  discipline,  but  where 
at  the  same  time  they  will  have  a  more 
economical  mode  of  living  than  is  to  be 


obtained  at  present.  Of  course  this  must 
be  matter  of  experiment,  and  its  success 
will  very  much  depend  upon  the  means 
which  persons  may  find  of  making  it  more 
economical  than  it  is  now;  but  there  is 
every  prospect  that  such  a  measure  will 
succeed.  I  will  here  say  a  few  words — 
and  only  a  few  words — upon  a  subject 
which  attracts  a  good  deal  of  attention, 
and  which  has  been  very  much  alluded  to 
by  all  who  have  written  upon  the  subject 
— I  mean  the  habits  of  expense  and  ex- 
travagance upon  the**  part  of  the  young 
men  attending  the  University.  I  believe. 
Sir,  that  this  is  a  very  serious  evil,  but 
that  it  is  not  to  be  corrected  by  a  law 
passed  by  Parliament,  but  rather,  in  the 
first  place,  by  inducing  better  manners  and 
better  morals ;  and,  in  the  second  place, 
by  rules  and  orders  made  by  the  members 
of  the  University  themselves.  I  do  not 
think  that  any  law  passed  by  Parliament 
would  be  likely  to  cure  the  evil,  for  I 
cannot  but  anticipate  that  means  would  be 
found  to  evade  its  strict  letter.  I  cannot 
but  think,  also,  that  there  is  much  in  what 
is  said,  that  when  parents  send  their  sons 
to  Oxford  with  very  considerable  incomes 
— they  having  had,  as  is  often  stated,  as 
much  as  200X  or  3002.  a  year  spent  on 
their  education  at  school — it  is  utterly  out 
of  the  power  of  masters  and  professors,  or 
of  the  ruling  body  of  the  University,  if  they 
keep  such  young  men  among  them,  to  con- 
trol their  habits  of  expenditure.  It  would 
require  a  degree  of  inspection  which  would 
be  foreign  to  English  habits  and  to  English 
feelings,  and  I  think  it  right  not  to  attempt 
so  inquisitorial  a  system.  But  I  think, 
however,  that  the  ruling  body  should  have 
a  right  to  say  to  the  parents  of  such  young 
men,  **  Ours  is  a  place  for  education  ;  we 
want  young  men  to  come  here  that  we  may 
instruct  them  in  learning,  and  at  the  same 
time,  teach  them  habits  of  virtue  and  re- 
ligion. If  you  send  your  son  here  to  in- 
dulge in  habits  of  extravagant  expenditure, 
and  to  set  a  bad  example  to  the  sons  of  pa- 
rents who  can  probably  but  very  ill  afibrd 
such  expenditure,  you  are  not  within  the 
scope  of  the  University ;  and  for  that  rea* 
son  alone,  not  on  account  of  any  vice  or 
crime,  or  of  any  dishonourable  conduct,  but 
simply  because  of  your  son's  extravagance, 
and  of  his  setting  a  bad  example  to  the 
University,  we  shall  request  you  to  with- 
draw him  from  our  society,  in  which  we 
cannot  allow  him  to  remain."  I  think 
that  sort  of  check  would  have  a  very  sa- 
lutary effect,  and  that  it  ought  to  be  exer- 
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bridge,  of  whicb  I  will  take  the  liberty  of 

reading;  an  extract  to  the  House : — 

"  CsBterum  quia  casus  omnes  futuri  ab  initio 
oerti  lege  includi  non  poterant,  seu  statuto,  ideo 
Tolumus/'  ^. 


He  ordained,  therefore,  that  the  head  of 
the  college  and  eight  or  ten  of  the  senio' 
fellows  should  make  Statutes  from  tlm 
time,  which  should  be  obeyed  by 


{COMMONS}  V.^^^  ^  ^^3 

informed  on  t^      ,  .  .  , 

think  that.  '  .*«^  **!  ^^'^^^^  employments 
of  this  ^  '"*  whicb  I  shall  state,  be 
•^.An*  '<d  his  fellowship  more  than  one 
shF*  ^^  occupatious  which  we  propose 
s-  w  should  hold  are — that  be  should 
nabitually  engaged  in  tuition,  in  the 
jiscipline  of  some  college  hall  or  privste 


je 


who  were  subject  to  them — tba»  ^  ^«c« 
clearly  that  his  view  was  that  . 

to  the  claims  and  circump'  ^^h^cn  1  do 
times,  innovations  might  '  -r>''  ^^"^^ 
the  regulations  of  the  '  >r^//^ /"*•  *>?; 
also  to    the  .foundr     .:  ;^"ii^  better  wait 

Wykeham.  of  W"  >  //&r  •"  T'V'''*  ^" 

of  other  foundc 

shall  find  in 

an  intent!'' 

sors  on 

the  ti 

lecti 


J'^'Oo^ 


*fZmaient,     I  come 


y'^^Jiich  I  have  already 
'  '^  -  granted,  owing  to 


'"ii'-^jr^o^  wills,  to  those  who 

^'^^/'^^  i/iese  different  denomi- 

^ff^^ef  •'^  related  to  the  foun- 

Uo''       f^'^-^fcoo^^  ^^^^  ^  particular  place 

kr         ^'V^n  l^^^^l*  *^*'  ^^®J  ^*^®  ^®- 


(f^'^ff' 


f^^'"  Mirticular  school.     I  think  the 

ifiT^of  ^^^^  restrictions  stand  upon  a 

^f^^^ footing  from  the  last;   for  while 

df^tiaetion  in  favour  of  the  kindred  of 

t^  idee  most  constantly  lead  to  the  emo- 

#j^(s  of  learning  being  taken  by  young 

«irbo  are  not  entitled  to  receive  them 


'•th^f  by  their  industry,  or  application,  or 
^^bsbly  by  their  talent;  and  while  the 
j^triction  to  particular  counties  must  often   on  the  holder  of  a  fellowship  at  Oxford  the 


/  hall  of  the  Universitv,  or  that  be  should 
hold  some  one  of  the  offices  of  the  Uni- 
versity which  will  be  found  named  in  the 
schedule.     He  may  also  retain  his  fellow- 
ship if  he  is  either  incumbent  or  licensed 
curate  of  a  parish   situate  within  three 
miles  of  Carfax,  in  Oxford  ;  or  should  hold 
a  certificate  of  study  under  this  Act.  This 
relates  to  resident  fellows.     With  regard 
to  non-resident  fellows,  we  provide  that  he 
must  be   the    resident   incumbent  or  li- 
censed  curate   of  a  parish   within  three 
miles  of  Carfax,  in  Oxford,  or  of  a  parish 
whereof  at  the  time  of  the  passing  of  this 
Act  the  college  owned  the  great  tithes,  or 
wherein  at  the  same  period  it  owned  pro- 
perty in  land,   such  ownership  then  also 
continuing  ;  or  that  he  shall  perform  some 
duty  requiring  his  absence  from  Oxford, 
the  performance  of  which  is  now  enjoined 
by  Statute  on  the  holder  of  such  fellow- 
ship ;  or  perform  some  duty,  the  pnform- 
ance  of  which  may,  by  some  future  Statute 
to  be  made  in  pursuance  of  the  powers 
conferred  by  this  Act,  be  declared  to  confer 


lead,  as  Archbishop  Whately  says  it  does, 
to  results  at  variance  with  the  intention  of 
the  founder,  and  tend  to  lower  the  standard 
of  education  imparted  at  the  University ; 
upon  the  other  hand,  restrictions  to  par- 
ticular schools,  provided  there  is  a  fair 
competition  at  the  schools,  and  that  the 


privilege  of  non-residence.  We  likewise 
provide  that  after  a  person  has  held  a  fel- 
lowship for  twenty  years,  and  been  engaged 
in  the  task  of  education  at  Oxford,  or  in 
the  performance  of  any  of  the  duties  re- 
quired, he  shall  then  be  free  from  these 
conditions  and  restrictions  which  I  hare 


authorities  at  the  University  have  an  op-   been  enumerating.     In  certain  cases  also, 


portunity  of  selecting  the  best  men,  may 
be,  practically,  very  useful.  Now  we  pro- 
pose to  do  away  with  the  restrictions  with 


and  for  the  purposes  either  of  studj  or  of 
pursuing  certain  professions,  there  is  io 
this  measure  a  power  conferred  upon  the 


respect  to  founders*  kindred  and  to  parti-   colleges  of  giving  a  licence  of  non-residence 
cular  localities  —  except  with  respect  to   for  a  period  of  five  years. 


those  which  have  been  founded  within  100 
years,  and  with  respect  to  the  lineal  de- 
scendants of  the  founder ;  and  except  also 
with  respect  to  certain  districts  which  are 
of  considerable  extent,  and  the  circum- 
stances of  which  are  such  as  to  justify,  in 


I  come  now  to  state  the  powers  which 
we  propose  to  give  of  applying  part  of  the 
revenues  of  the  colleges  for  the  purpose  of 
increasing  the  funds  for  education  in  the 
University;  and  this,  perhaps,  will  be  a 
convenient  time  that  I  should  state  that  as 


our  opinion,  a  departure  from  the  general ,  some  of  these  last  provisions  and  those 
rule.  With  respect  to  schools,  we  only  which  I  am  about  to  mention  require  a 
provide  in  the  cases  of  their  claims  to  fel-  great  deal  of  consideration  in  certain  cases, 
lowships  that  there  must  in  every  instance  and  in  order  that  each  college  may  bare 
be  at  least  two  scholars  from  whom  to  |  time  to  consider  its  Statute  very  carefullj, 
choose.  We  go  on  to  make  a  further  pro-  we  propose  that  there  should  be  for  a  ccr- 
vision  with  regard  to  fellowships.  We  tain  limited  time  a  Commission  of  five  per- 
propose  that  unless  a  person  holding  a  fel-  sons,  who  shall  have  the  power  I  now  pro- 
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meniDerB  oi  <^OQgrega(iua  uj  lot)  \jongre- 
gatioD.  The  greater  part  of  the  govern- 
ing body  will  thus  be  elected  by  the  Con- 
gregation, but  under  these  reetriclions  and 
conditiiine;  and  it  will  consist  of  the  vice 
cbaneellor,  of  the  vice  chancellor  for  the 

E receding  jcar  whea  not  an  elected  meuj- 
er,  of  the  two  proctors,  of  one  bead  of  a 
house  and  one  professor,  nominated  by  the 
ChBQcellor,  of  six  other  heeds  of  houses, 
seven  other  profeaaors,  and  six  resident 
niembers  of  Congregation.  This  wo  pro- 
pose as  the  governing  body  of  the  Uni- 
versity. We  propose  thot  a  certain  num- 
ber of  those  first  chosen  shall  go  out  at 
the  expiration  of  three  years,  but  that, 
after  the  first  election,  the  period  for 
which  they  shall  be  chosen  shall  be  six 
years. 

The  next  subject  which  we  propose  to 
insert  in  the  Bill  has  reference  to  the 
oaths,  and  upon  this  subject  it  is  very 
clear  that  we  ought  not  any  longer  to 
permit  any  oath  to  be  taken  binding  the 
party,  eitJier  not  to  repeal  any  of  the 
Statutes  of  tho  University,  or  to  obstruct 
any  change  of  the  Statutes.  Upon  this 
,  subject,  therefore,  we  propose  to  make  the 
following  provision  :— 

"  Ever;  oath,  therefore,  directlj  or  indirectlj' 
binding  the  juror  not  to  decUns  an;  matter  or 
thing  relsting  to  hii  eollega  under  any  inquiry 
■ppdnted  bj  law,  to  resist  or  not  concur  in  any 
cliasge  in  the  Statutes  of  tbe  Univeraity  or  col- 
lege, or  ta  do  or  forbear  from  doing  anytbioe 
the  doing  or  the  not  doioj;  of  which  would  tend 
to  any  Bucb  concealment,  resistance,  or  non-con- 
ennenoe,  shall  be  an  illegal  oalh." 

The  next  subject  \a  one  of  which  I  hsve 
abeadj  stated  to  you  the  effect — I  mean 
the  exclusive  character  of  college  education. 
I  propose  that  there  should  be  a  power  to 
open  private  halls,  which  may  be  opened 
bj  any  master  of  arts  obtaining  a  licence 
fran  the  vice  chanceUor  for  that  pnrpose. 
He  will  obtain  that  licence  only  under 
certain  rules  nnd  regulations,  made  in  a 
manner  to  be  hereafter  explained.  Those 
Uembera  of  the  House  who  have  attend- 
ed to  the  recommendations  of  the  Oxford 
University  Commissioners  will  recollect , 
that  they  propose  that  undergraduates , 
should  be  permitted  to  live  in  lodgings 
under  certain  restrictions  ;  but,  upon  con- 1 
sidering  tbe  matter,  we  think  it  a  safer ' 
{>Un  that  tliose  who  are  not  in  colleges 
shall  be  in  private  Kails,  where  they  will 
be  subject  to  some  discipline,  but  where 
St  the  same  time  they  will  have  a  more 
economicd  mode  of  living  than  is  to  be 


present,  ui  course  tnia  must 
be  matter  of  experiment,  and  its  success 
will  very  much  depend  upon  the  means 
which  persons  may  find  of  making  it  more 
economical  than  it  is  now  ;  but  thore  is 
every  prospect  that  such  a  measure  will 
succeed.  I  will  here  say  a  few  words — 
and  only  a  few  words — upon  a  subject 
which  attracts  a  good  deal  of  attention, 
and  which  has  been  very  much  alluded  to 
by  all  who  have  written  upon  the  subject 
— I  mean  the  habits  of  expense  and  ex- 
travagance upon  the"  part  of  the  young 
men  attending  the  University,  I  believe. 
Sir,  that  this  is  a  very  serious  evil,  but 
that  it  is  not  to  be  corrected  by  a  law 
passed  by  Parliament,  but  rather,  in  the 
first  place,  by  inducing  better  manners  and 
better  morals;  and,  in  the  second  place, 
by  rules  and  orders  made  hy  tbe  members 
of  the  University  themselves.  I  do  not 
think  that  any  law  passed  by  Parliament 
would  be  likely  to  care  the  evil,  for  I 
cannot  but  anticipate  that  means  would  be 
found  to  evade  its  strict  letter.  I  cannot 
but  think,  also,  that  there  is  much  in  what 
is  said,  that  when  parents  send  their  sons 
to  Oxford  with  very  considerable  incomes 
— they  having  bad,  as  is  often  stated,  as 
much  as  200(.  or  3001.  a  year  spent  on 
their  education  at  school — it  is  utterly  out 
of  the  power  of  masters  end  professors,  or 
of  the  ruling  body  of  the  University,  if  they 
keep  such  young  men  among  them,  to  con- 
trol their  habits  of  expenditure.  It  would 
require  a  degree  of  inspection  which  would 
be  foreign  to  English  habits  and  to  English 
feelings,  and  I  think  it  right  not  to  attempt 
so  inquisitorial  a  system.  But  I  think, 
however,  that  the  ruling  body  should  hare 
a  right  to  say  to  the  parents  of  such  young 
men,  "  Ours  is  «  place  for  education  ;  we 
want  young  men  to  come  here  that  we  may 
instruct  them  in  learning,  and  at  the  same 
time  teach  them  habits  of  virtue  and  re- 
ligion, If  you  send  your  son  here  to  in- 
dulge in  habits  of  eitravagant  expenditure, 
and  to  set  a  bad  example  to  the  sons  of  pa- 
rents who  can  probably  but  very  ill  afford 
such  expenditure,  you  are  not  within  the 
scope  of  the  University ;  and  for  that  rea- 
son alone,  not  on  account  of  any  vice  or 
crime,  or  of  any  dishonourable  conduct,  but 
simply  because  of  your  son's  extravagance, 
and  of  his  setting  a  bad  example  to  the 
University,  we  shall  request  you  to  with- 
draw  him  from  our  society,  in  which  we 
cannot  allow  him  to  remain."  I  think 
that  sort  of  check  would  have  a  very  sa- 
InUry  effect,  and  that  it  ought  to  be  exer- 
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cised  more  frequently,  and  perhaps  I  maj 
say  more  fearlessly,  than  it  has  heen  hi- 
therto done.  At  the  same  time,  of  course, 
these  halls  will  he  under  the  conduct  of 
men  whose  character  is  well  known,  and 
who  will  keep  a  kindly  and  at  the  same 
time  a  useful  discipline^  o^er  those  under 
their  charge  ;  and  this  will  in  itself  he 
some  security  that  no  extravagant  expenses 
should  he  incurred. 

I  come  next  to  a  question  on  which  I  do 
not  propose  to  go  into  detail — first,  because 
it  would  lead  me  too  far ;  and  next,  he- 
cause  I  think  the  House  had  better  wait 
for  the  Bill  before  forming  an  opinion  on 
the  proposal  of  the  Gorernment.     I  come 
to  the  question,  on  which  I  hare  already 
touched,  of  preferences  granted,  owing  to 
Statutes  arising  out  of  wills,  to  those  who 
come  under  one  of  these  different  denomi- 
nations— that  they  are  related  to  the  foun- 
der, that  they  come  from  a  particular  place 
or  county,  or,  lastly,  that  they  have  be- 
longed to  a  particular  school.     I  think  the 
first  two  of  these  restrictions  stand  upon  a 
different  footing  from  the  last;   for  while 
the  distinction  in  favour  of  the  kindred  of 
a  founder  must  constantly  lead  to  the  emo- 
luments of  learning  being  taken  by  young 
men  who  are  not  entitled  to  receive  them 
either  by  their  industry,  or  application,  or 
probably  by  their  talent;  and  while  the 
restriction  to  particular  counties  must  often 
lead,  as  Archbishop  Whately  says  it  does, 
to  results  at  variance  with  the  intention  of 
the  founder,  and  tend  to  lower  the  standard 
of  education  imparted  at  the  University ; 
upon  the  other  hand,  restnctions  to  par- 
ticular schools,  provided  there  is   a  fair 
competition  at  the  schools,  and  that  the 
authorities  at  the  University  have  an  op- 
portunity of  selecting  the  best  men,  may 
be,  practically,  very  useful.     Now  we  pro- 
pose to  do  away  with  the  restrictions  with 
respect  to  founders*  kindred  and  to  parti- 
cular localities  —  except  with  respect  to 
those  which  have  been  founded  within  100 
years,  and  with  respect  to  the  lineal  de- 
scendants of  the  founder ;  and  except  also 
with  respect  to  certain  districts  which  are 
of  considerable  extent,   and   the  circum- 
stances of  which  are  such  as  to  justify,  in 
our  opinion,  a  departure  from  the  general 
rule.     With  respect  to  schools,  we  only 
provide  in  the  cases  of  their  claims  to  fel- 
lowships that  there  must  in  every  instance 
be  at  least  two  scholars  from  whom  to 
choose.     We  go  on  to  make  a  further  pro- 
vision   with   regard   to   fellowships.     We 
propose  that  unless  a  person  holding  a  fel- 
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lowship  is  engaged  in  certain  employments 
and  occupations  which   I  shall  state,  he 
shall  not  hold  his  fellowship  more  than  one 
year.     The  occupations  which  we  propose 
a  fellow  should  hold  are — that  he  should 
be  habitually  engaged  in  tuition,  in  the 
discipline  of  some  college  hall  or  private 
hall  of  the  Universitv,  or  that  he  should 
hold  some  one  of  the  offices  of  the  Uni- 
versity which  will  be  found  named  in  the 
schedule.     He  may  also  retain  his  fellow- 
ship if  he  is  either  incumbent  or  licensed 
curate   of  a  parish   situate   within  three 
miles  of  Carfax,  in  Oxford  ;  or  should  hold 
a  certificate  of  study  under  this  Act.  This 
relates  to  resident  fellows.     With  regard 
to  non-resident  fellows,  we  provide  that  he 
must   be   the    resident    incumbent  or  li- 
censed  curate   of  a  parish   within   three 
miles  of  Carfax,  in  Oxford,  or  of  a  parish 
whereof  at  the  time  of  the  passing  of  this 
Act  the  college  owned  the  great  tithes,  or 
wherein  at  the  same  period  it  owned  pro- 
perty in  land,  such  ownership  then  also 
continuing  ;  or  that  he  shall  perform  some 
duty  requiring  his  absence  from  Oxford, 
the  performance  of  which  is  now  enjoined 
by  Statute  on  the  holder  of  such  fellow- 
ship ;  or  perform  some  duty,  the  perform- 
ance of  which  may,  by  some  future  Statute 
to  be  made  in  pursuance  of  the  powers 
conferred  by  this  Act,  be  declared  to  confer 
on  the  holder  of  a  fellowship  at  Oxford  the 
privilege  of  non-residence.     We  likewise 
provide  that  after  a  person  has  held  a  fel- 
lowship for  twenty  years,  and  been  engaged 
in  the  task  of  education  at  Oxford,  or  in 
the  performance  of  any  of  the  duties  re- 
quired, he  shall  then  be  free  from  these 
conditions  and  restrictions  which  I  have 
been  enumerating.     In  certain  cases  also, 
and  for  the  purposes  either  of  study  or  of 
pursuing  ceHain  professions,  there  is  in 
this  measure  a  power  conferred  upon  the 
colleges  of  giving  a  licence  of  non-residence 
for  a  period  of  five  years. 

I  come  now  to  state  the  powers  which 
we  propose  to  give  of  applying  part  of  the 
revenues  of  the  colleges  for  the  purpose  of 
increasing  the  funds  for  education  in  the 
University ;  and  this,  perhaps,  will  be  a 
convenient  time  that  I  should  state  that  as 
some  of  these  last  provisions  and  those 
which  I  am  about  to  mention  require  a 
great  deal  of  consideration  in  certain  cases, 
and  in  order  that  each  college  may  have 
.  time  to  consider  its  Statute  very  carefully* 
I  we  propose  that  there  should  be  for  a  cer- 
tain limited  time  a  Commission  of  ^^^  p^i** 
sons,  who  shall  have  the  power  I  now  pro- 
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pose  to  state.  In  the  firat  place,  we  pro- 
pose that  they  should  have  the  power  of 
epproTing  of  Statutes  in  conformity  with 
the  proposals  of  this  Bill — those  Statutes 
to  emanate  from  the  University  if  they 
regard  the  UniTersity«  and  from  the  col- 
leges if  they  regard  the  eolleges.  We 
propose  that  the  power  of  this  Commission 
to  approve  what  the  colleges  and  Univer- 
sity propose  shall  last  till  Michaelmas 
Term,  1855,  and  that  after  Michaelmas 
Term,  1855,  if  the  University  and  col- 
leges are  held  not  to  have  performed  that 
which  is  expected  of  them — that  which  is 
within  the  compass,  within  the  limits  of 
this  Bill — that  then  the  Commissioners 
shall  have  power  to  enact  hy  Statute  rules 
in  accordance  with  this  Act,  which  rules, 
when  they  have  heen  laid  before  the  Privy 
Council,  have  been  approved  by  Her  Ma- 
jesty, and  have  for  a  certain  period  been 
placed  on  the  table  of  this  House,  shall 
nave  the  force  of  law  and  be  binding,  as 
Statutes,  on  the  University  and  the  col- 
leges. Such  being  the  constitution  of  the 
Commission,  it  is  proposed  that  each  of 
the  colleges  shall  have  the  power  of  con- 
tributing from  its  annual  revenue  any  sum 
not  exceeding  one-fifth  part  towards  the 
foundation  or  better  endowment  of  pro- 
fessorships and  lectureships  for  the  in- 
struction of  the  Members  of  the  Univer- 
sity at  large;  to  regulate  the  tenure  of 
such  professorships  or  lectureships ;  to 
provide  for  the  aischarge  of  the  duties 
thereof;  to  diminish  the  number  of  fel- 
lowships belonging  to  such  college,  or 
suspend  payment  of  the  emoluments  of 
any  of  such  fellowships,  with  a  view  to  the 
foundation  of  such  professorships  or  lec- 
tureships; or  to  the  supply  of  pensions 
upon  retirement  therefrom  of  the  profes- 
sors or  lecturers ;  or  to  the  foundation  of 
scholarships  in  the  college ;  or  to  raising 
the  income  of  the  remaining  fellowships  to 
any  sum  not  exceeding  250L  a  year ;  or  to 
the  erection  of  new  buildings  for  the  pur- 
pose of  accommodating  an  increased  num- 
ber of  inmates ;  or  to  the  establishment  of 
halls,  to  be  affiliated  to  such  college,  and 
the  acquisition  of  grounds  and  buildings 
for  the  same.  We  propose,  also,  that  they 
shall  have  Tarious  powers,  to  which  I  have 
already  referred,  with  respect  to  the  grounds 
of  preferences,  and  that  they  may  appro- 
priate any  number,  not  exceeding  one- 
fourth,  of  the  fellowships  belonging  to  any 
College  to  the  encouragement  of  the  special 
studies  of  the  schools  of  mathematics, 
natural  science,  or  modem  history,  or  of 


any  other  studies  recognised  or  to  be  re- 
cognised by  the  University.  These  are 
undoubtedly  very  large  powers,  but  they 
are  powers  which  it  is  proposed  to  give 
entirely  for  the  benefit  and  improvement 
of  the  University. 

The  remaining  parts  of  the  Bill,  I  think, 
only  refer  to  that  which  I  have  already 
mentioned — the  Statutes  to  be  made  by 
the  Commissioners,  and  some  other  provi- 
sions which  it  is  not  necessary  to  trouble 
the  House  with  at  this  time.  I  have  thus 
gone  over  the  proposals  I  have  thought  fit 
to  make  to  the  House,  for  a  change  in  the 
constitution  of  the  governing  body  of  the 
Uhiversity.  That  change  is  proposed  to 
be  made  with  a  view  to  the  extension  of 
the  University  by  the  erection  and  main- 
tenance of  private  halls,  the  abrogation  of 
those  oaths  which  are  contrary  to  public 
policy  and  public  virtue,  and  the  abroga- 
tion of  those  preferences  which  now  exist 
by  law,  and  which  so  much  limit  the  ad- 
vantages which  are  to  be  derived  from  the 
University.  I  have  also  stated  the  powers 
we  propose  to  give  for  the  endowment  of 
new  professorships  and  the  increase  of  the 
salaries  and  endowments  of  existing  ones, 
and  I  cannot  but  believe  that  if  a  measure 
of  this  kind  could  pass  into  law,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford  would  gain  great  advan- 
tages— I  cannot  but  believe  that  the  nation 
at  large  would  gain  great  advantages  from 
a  change  which  would  tend  to  bring  a  far 
larger  number  of  young  men  there  to  share 
in  the  studies  of  the  University,  and  to 
reap  the  rewards  of  their  assiduity  and 
learning.  It  is  obvious,  at  all  events,  that 
these  fellowships  and  the  other  emoluments 
which  Were  intended  as  a  reward  and  en- 
couragement to  learning  will  thereby  be 
given  to  men  who  have  qualified  themselves 
for  them,  and  that  they  will  not  be  disposed 
of  by  abuses  which  it  needed  some  mea- 
sure of  this  kind  to  cure.  Sir,  there  re- 
mains one  question  on  which  there  is  no 
provision  in  the  Bill,  but  on  which  I  shall 
at  any  time  be  prepared  to  give  my  vote  in 
conformity  with  the  opinion  I  have  always 
held.  I  cannot  think  the  whole  purposes 
of  the  University  are  fulfilled  while  there 
is  a  test  at  the  entrance  of  the  University 
which  hinders  so  many  persons  from  en  term- 
ing it  at  all.  I  never.  Sir,  would  consent 
to  any  measure  by  which  the  discipline  of 
the  colleges— *-nay,  more,  the  conduct  of 
religious  instruction  in  the  colleges,  and 
the  attendance  of  Divine  worship,  was  in 
any  way  interfered  with.  But  I  do  expect 
certainly  that  by  the  addition  of  those  tiew 
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halls  there  will  be  facilities  which  may  in- 
duce Parliament  not  much  longer  to  inter- 
pose the  obstructions  which  hitherto  have 
been  interposed  to  the  enjoyment  of  the 
benefits  of  those  great  schools  by  a  far 
larger  portion  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects 
than  at  present  enjoy  them.     But  though 
this  is  my  opinion,  I  do  not  think  it  would 
have  been  wise  in  Her  Majesty's  Goyern- 
ment  to  have  decided  on  placing  any  pro- 
position of  the  kind  in  the  present  Bill. 
The   subject   is   one   which   divides    this 
House ;  it  is  one  which  divides  the  other 
Hpuse.     It  is  a  subject  that  I  think  should 
be  reserved  for  a  separate  measure  and  for 
a  separate  consideration.     I  certainly  shall 
always  and  at  any  time  be  prepared  to  give 
my  vote  as  I  gave  it  twenty  years  ago.* 
Then  I  did  so  in  company  with  the  present 
Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Oxford  ;  I 
fear  I  shall  no  longer  give  it  with  the  sanc- 
tion  and   countenance   of  such  authority 
DOW.     But  I  shall,  nevertheless,  still  give 
my  vote  for  the  admission  of  Dissenters  ; 
but,  as  I  have  already  said,  that  is  no  part 
of  the  question  now  before  us.     This  mea- 
sure, I  think  nobody  will  deny,  is  a  large 
and  comprehensive  measure  of  reform.  No 
one  will  dispute  that  we  have  not  under- 
taken this  in  a  narrow  spirit — no  one  will 
say  that   we  have  listened   to  objections 
that  we  thought  founded  in  prejudice  or 
error.     Sir,  it  is  with  the  view  of  making 
these   great   Universities  of  Oxford   and 
Cambridge  worthy  of  the  nation  that  we 
are  determined,  at  the  same  time  that  we 
preserve  the  spirit  of  their  generous  found- 
ers, to  allow  the  people  of  this  country  as 
far  as  possible  to  have  the  benefit  intended 
for  them,  and  to  enjoy  the  advantages  of 
a  sound,  religious,  and  liberal  education. 

Mr.  BLACKETT  said,  he  begged  to 
tender  his  sincere  thanks  for  the  Bill  gene- 
rally. The  noble  Lord  had  evidently  be- 
stowed a  great  deal  of  care  on  his  scheme 
for  the  reformation  of  the  University  of 
Oxford.  He  agreed  most  heartily  with 
the  sentiments  expressed  by  the  noble 
Lord  on  one  part  of  the  subject,  and  he 
deeply  regretted  that  the  noble  Lord  had 
not  taken  the  present  opportunity  of  giving 
effect  to  those  sentiments ;  he  alluded  to 
the  observations  which  had  been  made  by 
the  noble  taord  as  to  the  admission  of  Dis- 
senters to  the  Universities.  He  (Mr. 
Blackett)  of  course  had  no  right  to  speak 
in  behalf  of  the  Dissenting  body,  whose 
claims  Would  no  doubt  be  urged  by  advo- 
cates more  immediately  interested  and 
more  able  to  do  them  justice ;  yet,  as  an 
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Oxford  man,  he  felt  bound  to  declare  his 
opinion  that  the  removal  of  the  prohibition 
against  Dissenters  would  have  a  most  be- 
neficial effect  upon  the  University  itself. 
He  believed  that  no  one  could  have  atten- 
tively considered  the  causes  of  those  evils, 
which  had  affiicted  and  impaired  the  use- 
fulness of  the  University  of  Oxford,  with- 
out feeling  convinced  that  they  were  mainly 
attributable  to  the  narrow,  sectarian,  and 
clerical  spirit  which  ruled  the  institutions 
of  that  University.     He  believed  that  one 
of  the  most  effectual  plans  of  reforming 
the  University  would  be   to   introduce  a 
clause  into  this  Bill  of  the  noble  Lord's, 
declaring  that  that  splendid  institution  was 
henceforth  to   be  the  inheritance  of  the 
whole  nation,  and  not  the  monopoly  of  a 
sect.    With  regard  to  the  general  scope  of 
the  noble  Lord's  Bill,  so  far  as  he  could 
catch  its  provisions,  he   was  inclined  to 
regret  that  the  measure  proposed  would 
not  reproduce  that  ancient  University  of 
Oxford  to  which  the  noble  Lord  said  we 
ought  to  recur  as  a  model.     The  noble 
Lord's   proposition    to    establish    private 
halls  would,  of  course,  afiFord  great  op- 
portunity for  improvement  and  for  cheap- 
ening the  expense  of  education  at  Oxford ; 
but  he  (Mr.  Blackett)  was  convinced  that 
those  ends  would  never  be  attained  unless 
they  adopted  the  principle  which  was  re- 
commended by  the  Royal  Commissioners, 
namely,  that  of  giving  permission  to  any 
person  to  go  and  reside  at   Oxford,  and 
antiex  himself  to  the  University,  without 
entering  into  any  smaller  society.     The 
only  two  other  topics   which  he  should 
touch  upon  were  the  constitution  of  the 
governing  body  of  the  University,  and  the 
provisions  which  the  noble  Lord  had  intro- 
duced with  regard  to  fellowships.     There 
could  be  no  doubt  that  the  alteration  pro- 
posed by  the  noble  Lord  with  regard  to 
the  governing  body  would  be  an  immense 
improvement  upon  the  close  oorpontion 
which  at  present  administers  the  affaii's  of 
the  University ;  but  he  thought  that  the 
private  tutors  of  Oxford,  who  had  more 
influence  on  tho  youthful  mind  than  any 
other  class  of  men  connected   with  the 
University,  ought  to  have  a  voic^  in  the 
administration  of  its  affairs.    Be  confessed 
he  did  not  understand  the  provisions  pro* 
posed  by  the  noble  Lord  for  the  regulation 
of  fellowships.     Unless  he  had  strangely 
misconceived  the  noble  Lord,  the  redtrici^ 
tion  with  regard  to  fellowships  would  tt^^ 
work  well. 

Mr.  MIALL  said,  he  had  no  intention, 


to  asy  one  word  to  the  House  on  this  subject, 
but  he  oonfcMsed  that  ho  had  seldom  passed 
tn  hour  of  deeper  mortiflcAtioii,  and  had  eel- 
dom  felt  more  aouteljr  a  sense  of  humilia- 
tion, than  he  had  felt  during  the  speech  oF 
the  noble  Lord.  The  noble  Lord  had,  no 
doubt,  from  its  announcementi  brought 
forward  a  wise  Bill  for  the  regulation  of 
education  in  the  great  national  ioBtitutions. 
According  to  the  late  census  as  to  religious 
worship  in  England,  it  would  appear  that 
this  country,  religiously  speaking,  might 
bedWided  into  throe  parla.  There  were 
above5,000,0CI0abBenters,aboutB,000,000 
dissenters,  and  aboTe  5.000.000  members 
of  the  Establishment,  three  tolerably  equal 
diTisions.  The  nalional  institutions  of  Ox- 
ford and  Cambiidge,  he  found,  however, 
were  to  be  improred  and  continued  for  the 
special  and  exclusiTO  advantsge  of  the  one- 
third  part  of  the  people  of  these  realms. 
He  was  not  about  to  argue  that  point  at 
the  present  momeut,  hut  ha  simply  rose 
to  enter  fals  protest  against  this  one-sided 
legislation.  Whenever  that  House  passed 
measures  of  taxation,  he,  as  well  as  those 
5.000.000  of  people  who  were  not  eon- 
nected  with  the  Church  of  England,  were 
considered  as  a  part  of  the  nation  ;  but, 
when  a  measure  for  extending  the  advan- 
tages of  education  were  discussed,  ho  and 
those  6,000,000  with  whom  he  was  aaso- 
ciat«d,  were  not  considered  as  a  part  of 
the  nation.  They  wore  not  permitted  to 
participate  in  those  adrantnges.  All  the 
Mnolumeiits,  honours,  and  benefits  con- 
nected with  the  Unirersities  were  to  be 
entirely  kept  from  the  5,000,000  of  Dis- 
senters. The  noble  Lord  had  said,  and, 
no  doubt,  with  a  sincerity  of  which  he  bad 
given  proof,  that  he  would  williogly  vote 
for  a  Bill  which  would  permit  Dissenters 
to  participate  in  the  advantages  of  the 
Universities.  Now  he  (Mr.  Uiall)  con- 
ceived that  no  more  proper  time  could  he 
selected  for  conferring  that  privilege  upon 
the  Dissenting  bodies  than  when  we  were 
pawing  a  measure  for  the  express  purpose 
of  in) proving  and  extending  education. 
He  hoped,  however,  that  the  Government 
would  think  better  of  the  matter,  and  per- 
mit the  insertion,  in  Committee,  of  a  clause 
which  would  ojieu  the  Universities  to  Bis- 
•enters.  If  such  a  clause  should  endanger 
the  Bill  in  anoliier  place,  let  the  responsi- 
bitity  of  throwing  out  the  Bill,  in  conse- 
quence of  its  containing  such  a  clause, 
rest  upon  the  Uembers  of  that  other  place. 
Ho  did  not  think  that  such  a  responsibility 


ment,  unless,  indeed,  they  concurred  in 
the  exclnaion  of  Dissenters  from  the  na- 
tional institutions  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 
Mil.  WALPOLE  :  Sir,  it  is  not  my  in- 
tention, on  the  present  occasion,  to  express 
any  positive  opinions  as  to  the  provisions 
of  the  measure  just  introduced  to  our  notice 
by  the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for  London, 
except  in  so  far  as  it  appears  to  me  that 
there  are  certain  principles  so  important  in 
themselves  aa  well  as  in  their  consequences 
that  they  ought  not  to  be  altogether  pasaed 
over  in  silence.  The  noble  Lord  said  to- 
ivards  the  conclusion  of  his  speech  that 
at  any  rate  be  had  brought  m  a  large 
and  comprehensive  measure  of  reform. 
Sir,  large  and  comprehensive  the  mea- 
sure undoubtedly  is — large  and  compre- 
hensive in  the  atlerations  which  it  intro- 
duces into  the  University  and  the  col- 
legea  ;  but  whether  these  alterations  are 
of  a  reformatory  character ---whether  these 
measures  are  to  have  en  improving  influ- 
ence, remains  as  yet  to  be  diaolosed.  Now 
I  think,  as  far  aa  I  can  follow  the  noble 
Lord,  that  there  is  a  radical  defect  in  the 
scheme  of  the  Government  with  respect  to 
their  plan  for  the  ettension  of  education 
in  the  University  of  Oxford.  It  shows 
no  confidence,  but  much  distrust.  I  hope 
such  a  scheme  will  not  be  applied  to  the 
sister  University,  of  which  I  have  the 
honour  to  ha  a  member.  I  conceive  that, 
with  reference  to  both  Universities,  the 

Elan  upon  which  the  Government  ought  to 
are  proceeded  after  receiving  the  Report 
of  tbo  Royal  Commissioners  would  havo 
been  to  have  removed  any  inabilities  exist- 
ing in  the  Universities  or  in  the  colleges, 
whereby  they  were  prevented  from  carrying 
into  full  execution  and  effect  that  system 
of  education  which  was  beat  for  the  whole 
country,  rather  than  to  act  as  they  have 
done  here  by  bringing  to  bear  an  external 
pressure  and  force,  without  consulting  those 
who  must  necessarily,  from  their  position, 
character,  and  occupations,  bo  better  ao- 

Suainted  than  we  can  be  with  the  imme- 
iate  necessities  and  with  the  requisite 
reforms  of  the  Universities  themselves  by 
which  they  may  be  improved.  And  I 
am  all  the  more  anxious  to  press  this 
point  upon  the  noble  Lord,  becanae  tbe 
Commissioners  for  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge have,  in  a  marked  and  pointed  man- 
ner, drawn  in  their  Report  the  attention  of 
the  Crown,  and  therefore  of  the  Minister 
advising  the  Crown,  to  that  particnlar  sub- 
ject.    They  say : — 
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'<  If  Parliament  should  entertain  the  question 
of  reforming  the  Universities  and  colleges,  it 
seems  to  us  it  would  be  convenient  to  lay  down  in 
the  Act  of  the  Legislature  the  principle  upon 
which  such  reforms  shall  be  conducted,  and  to 
entrust  the  Board  with  temporary  powers  for  car- 
rying them  into  effect.  By  this  means  it  would 
be  possible  to  consider  carefully  the  various  indi- 
vidual and  corporate  interests  affected,  and  to 
consult  the  feelings  and  wishes  of  those  whose 
active  and  willing  cooperation  for  the  successful 
accomplishment  of  any  such  measure,  however 
urgently  demanded,  were  necessary  to  any  well- 
matured  scheme." 

[The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer: 
llear,  hear!]  Mj  right  hon.  Friend  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  seems  to 
cheer  that  conclasion,  as  if  the  principle 
there  enunciated  was  contained  in  the 
measure  of  the  Government.  I  own  at 
once  that  if  such  a  principle  were  risihle 
in  the  Bill,  the  measure  to  my  mind  would 
he  much  less  ohjectionahle  than,  from  the 
statement  given  of  it  hy  the  nohle  Lord,  I 
conceive  it  to  he.  For  what  do  the  Cam- 
bridge Commissioners  say  ?  Why,  they 
tell  you  in  plain  and  distinct  terms  that 
3'ou  must  consult  the  feelings  and  the 
wishes  of  those  whose  active  and  willing 
cooperation  is  necessary  if  you  would 
bring  about,  and  in  an  effective  manner, 
the  successful  accomplishment  of  your 
object.  And  persuaded  1  am  that  nothing 
will  ever  be  effectually  done  in  reference 
to  the  Universities  unless  you  first  obtain 
their  concurrence  in  the^  changes  which 
you  seek  and  desire  to  introduce ;  for  that 
which  is  done  by  force  and  compulsion  is 
never  so  well  or  so  completely  accom- 
plished as  that  which  is  attained  through 
consent  and  unanimity.  But  more  than 
that,  I  think  there  is  another  defect  and 
objection,  flowing  from  the  same  principle 
which  you  have  here  introduced.  For  if 
you  place  an  unnecessary  external  force 
upon  the  Universities,  remember  that  force 
may  be  hereafter  applied  to  other  purposes; 
and  as  I  gather  from  the  concluding  ob- 
servations of  the  noble  Lord,  it  might  be 
brought  to  bear  in  a  manner  very  differ- 
ent from  that  in  which  it  is  now  applied. 
What  I  mean  to  say  is  this — instead  of 
consulting  the  Universities,  you  are  judg- 
ing for  yourselves  what  is  best  for  them — 
you  are  asking  for  the  opinion  of  a  fluc- 
tuating body,  of  a  representative  assembly 
such  as  the  Housed  of  Commons,  which, 
of  course,  may  change  its  judgment  and 
its  character  in  any  future  year ;  and  you 
are  laying  down  a  precedent  which  will 
exalt  that  assembly,  probably  against  the 
wishes  of  the  Universities,  to  make  the 
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very  changes  which  the  noble  Lord  is  not 
prepared  to  propose,  namely,  to  alter  their 
system  of  instruction  by  the  admission  of 
those  who  dissent  from  their  rules.    The 
noble   Lord   has   considered  this  subject 
under  several  heads.      At  first  he  com- 
menced with  the  government  of  the  Uni- 
versity ;   he   then  went  to  the  question 
whether  persons  should  have  a  claim  to 
belong  to  the  University,  although  they 
did  not  belong  to  the  colleges ;   then  ho 
proposed  a  greater  extension  of  the  pro- 
fessorial  system,   as   compared  with  the 
tutorial  system  as  it  now  exists ;  then  he 
continued,  with  reference  to  the  applica- 
tion of  those  endowments  for  fellowships 
and  scholarships,  which  are  now  confined 
to  particular  localities  and   to  particular 
schools ;   and  lastly,  he  ended  with  sug- 
gesting the  appropriation  of  college  funds 
for  University  purposes.     Now  I  wish  to 
say  a  few  words  on  each  of  these  parti- 
culars.   With  reference  to  the  constitution 
and  government  of  the  UniversitVi  that,  I 
think,  is  one  of  the  subjects  which  the 
Government  should  have  left  to  the  deter- 
mination of  the  University  itself,  rathef 
than  attempt  to  force  extraneous  conclu- 
sions upon  it.    We  have  no  guarantee,  and 
it  cannot  necessarily  follow,  that  the  plan 
you  propose  is  either  the  plan  most  likely 
to  be  accepted  or  the  best  that  can  now  be 
devised,  nor  can  you  yourselves  feel  sure 
that  it  is  the  plan  which  you  will  think 
best  ^YQ  years  hence.    Let  the  proposition 
emanate  from  the  University  itself,  or  at 
any  rate  let  us  wait  to  see  what  the  Uni- 
versity will  do  in  the  matter.      In  con- 
nection with  this  part  of  the  subject,  the 
noble  Lord  quotes  a  certain  Statute,  which 
said  that  the  Charter  of  different  colleges 
ought  to  be  altered  from  tinae  to  time — 
pro  ratione  temporis.      I  entirely  agree 
with  that  proposition,  but  I  think,  at  the 
same  time,  that  it  is  one  consistent  with 
the  fundamental  principle  upon  which  in 
my  opinion  you  ought  to  have  proceeded, 
namely,  to  have  removed  every  kind  of  dis* 
ability  and  impediment  from  the  colleges, 
and  then  have  seen  whether  they  them- 
selves could  not  have  made  the  necessary 
alterations  pro  rcUione  temporis^  and  that» 
too,  with  far  better  knowledge  of  their  real 
needs  than  this  House  can  possess.     The 
Bill  before  us,  it  should  be  remembered,  is 
introduced  at  a  time  when  both  the  Uni- 
versities are  endeavouring  to  im prove,  as 
much  as  possible,  their  system  of  educa- 
tion, and  they  are  only  stopped  in  their 
praiseworthy  career  because  of  certain  diB^ 


and  which  (hey  would  willingly  inviie  Par- 
liament to  aboliBh  and  remove.  I  now 
come  to  another  point ;  I  allude  to  the 
second  proposition  of  the  uoble  Lord-— 
nanielj,  the  vra;  in  which  he  intends  to 
open  the  Unirersities  to  students  who  do 
not  belong  to  the  colleges.  Now,  if  I  re- 
inemher  aright,  the  whole  of  this  quostion 
is  Terj  ably  discussed  in  the  CaTiibridge 
Com  mission  era'  Report.  And  here  I  would 
remark  there  is  a  great  difference  between 
the  two  UoiTereities  of  Oxford  and  Cam< 
bridge,  for  at  Oxford  undergraduates  must 
reside  for  the  most  part  in  the  colleges, 
whereas  at  Cambridge  Very  great  numbers 
reside  in  lodgings.  Now,  by  adopting  the 
Cambridge  plan,  it  is  quite  certain  that  the 
extension  of  education  in  both  Universities 
might  he  indefinite)  there  need  be  no  li' 
mit  to  the  number  of  scholars.  And  what 
do  tho  Cambridge  Commissioners  say — 
they  who  have  had  experience  of  that  plan  ? 
They  say  in  effect,  if  not  in  word^i,  for 
it  is  a  year  and  a  half  since  I  read  their 
Report: — "  Do  not  throw  the  young  men 
upon  a  residence  outside  the  college,  for, 
if  you  do,  you  will  destroy  the  disci- 
pline of  the  University."  I  hope,  there- 
fore, the  Government  will  well  consider 
that  port  of  their  plan  in  depriving  the 
students  of  that  supervision,  superinten- 
dence, and  control,  which  cau  only  be 
attained  through  the  discipline  of  some 
college.  The  next  proposition  of  the  noble 
Lord  has  reference  to  the  extension  of  the 
professorial  system.  Now,  the  noble  Lord 
seems  to  me  to  have  fallen  into  an  error 
on  this  part  of  the  subject.  You  do  not 
want  a  greater  nnmber  of  professors,  but 
n  stronger  inducement  to  young  men  to  at- 
tend the  lectures.  That,  however,  you  will 
never  obtain,  unless  you  attach  examina- 
tions to  the  lectures,  and  nnless  you  confer 
bononrs  and  prises  upon  those  who  attend 
them.  And  even  then  you  must  remem- 
ber, what  we  are  all,  perhaps,  too  apt  to 
forget  at  the  present  day — you  ranst  re- 
member that  the  great  object  of  educa- 
tion is  not  to  overcrowd  the  young  mind 
with  knowledge,  or  to  fill  it  with  materials 
which  wilt  remain  a  crude  and  undigested 
maas — but  to  train  and  to  discipline  the 
intelleolual  faculties,  and  the  moral  feelings 
so  aa  to  fit  and  qnalify  the  youth  for  the 
active  duties  of  after  life.  .Well,  then,  it 
has  boon  clearly  proved  that  the  beat  moJi 
of  training  the  mind,  in  a  moral  as  well  as 
in  an  intellectual  point  of  view,  is.  while 
tho  mind  is  young  and  pliable,  to  discipline 


worth,  such,  fur  instance,  as  the  mathe< 
matics  and  classics;  the  mathematical  edu- 
cation fixing  tlie  thoughts,  perhaps,  more 
closely  than  any  other,  and  giving  them  a 
habit  of  accurate  reasoning,  clear  percep- 
tion, and  continuous  attention  ;  while  tlie 
classical  education,  if  carried  to  its  full 
extent,  all  but  equally  developes  the  men- 
tal and  intellectual  energies  and  powers, 
and  directs  them  to  the  meditation  of  the 
noblest  thoughts  in  noblest  language  that 
were  ever  conceived  or  uttered  by  man. 
Whatever,  therefore.  Sir,  is  ultimately  de- 
termined for  the  two  Universities,  I,  for 
one,  most  cordially  and  sincerely  hope  and 
trust  that  the  mathematics  and  the  classics 
will  be  prominent  features,  if  not  the  basis, 
of  any  scheme  of  University  education. 
The  next  point  to  which  tlie  noble  Lord 
adverted  was,  the  extension  of  tbe  endow- 
ments which  had  been  given  by  founders 
to  their  next  of  kin,  to  particular  localities, 
and  to  particular  schools.  In  some  re- 
spects 1  am  here,  I  confess,  prepared  to 
concur  with  the  noble  Lord,  although 
my  concurrence  involves  a  qualification 
which  I  should  like  to  mention.  The 
noble  Lord,  as  I  understood  him,  docs  not 
intend  to  interfere  with  the  endowments 
which  are  given  to  schools  in  connection 
with  colleges.  In  this  1  concur,  as  also 
in  the  limitation,  in  which  next  of  kin  are 
to  claim  the  benefits  of  endowments  in  their 
favour.  For  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that, 
if  the  founders  could  have  contemplated  the 
altered  circumstances  of  the  times,  thej 
would  have  opened  up  these  endowmenta 
to  a  greater  extent ;  and  if  so,  we  are  now 
only  acting  in  accordance  with  the  spirit 
which  would  have  influenced  them  were 
they  now  alive.  But  you  must  not  aholish 
these  endowments  indiscriminately  ;  for  if 
you  do  so,  you  trill  dry  up  in  a  great  mea- 
sure the  inducements  which  people  had, 
and  still  have,  in  making  such  endowmenta. 
I  trust  that  the  Bill  of  the  noble  Lord  will 
he  guarded  in  this  respect.  I  gather  from 
him  that  be  does  not  mean  to  interfere 
with  the  endowments  made  within  the  last 
100  years.  Possibly  a  limit  of  that  de- 
scription may  prevent  the  evils  which  I 
was  anticipating  from  this  part  of  the  noble 
Lord's  proposition.  Let  us,  however,  be 
on  our  guard.  Let  aa  not  by  legislation 
stop  in  tho  smnllest  degree  llicse  voluntary 
benevolences  which  liberal  people  are  will, 
ing  to  make,  not  so  much  for  the  benefit  of 
themaelvcii,  as  fur  the  benefit  of  succeed- 
ing  gcnerotiuns,   in   order  that  particular 
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localities  and  classes  may  reap  the  benefit 
of  those  endowments  undisturbed  by  any 
forced  regulation.  Tho  last  point  I  wish 
to  refer  to  is  one  in  reference  to  which 
I  confess  I  entertain  more  serious  objec- 
tions than  I  do  with  regard  to  any  other— 
I  mean  the  compulsory  application  and  ap- 
propriation of  college  revenues  to  University 
purposes.  If  I  understand  the  noble  Lord 
correctly,  he  proposes  to  give  the  colleges 
one  year's  grace  to  alienate  one-fifth  of 
their  revenues.  After  that  year,  whatever 
may  be  the  demands  upon  them — whatever 
may  be  their  wishes,  or  whatever  the  ob- 
jects which  they  desire  to  accomplish — if 
within  the  space  of  one  short  year  they  do 
not  alienate  one-fifth  of  their  revenues^^ 
certain  Commissioners,  who  are  to  be  ap- 
pointed in  the  meantime,  are  to  take  away 
this  portion  of  their  revenues,  and  apply 
them  to  purposes  entirely  distinct  from 
those  for  which  they  were  originally  des- 
tined. Are  not  the  colleges  to  be  con- 
sulted in  this  respect?  Here  is  the  ra- 
dical defect  of  the  Government  measure. 
Instead  of  removing  disabilities,  the  noble 
Lord  is  forcing  alterations  upon  the  col- 
leges of  the  University ;  and  who  can  judge 
whether  they  will  be  for  their  benefit  or  not? 
Is  not  this  a  new  appropriation  clause  ?  Is 
it  not  acting  against  the  will  and  wishes  of 
the  colleges  ?  I  did  not  wish  to  say  much 
in  respect  to  the  University  of  Oxford,  but 
I  confess  I  feel  strongly  on  this  important 
subject.  Let  me  call  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  the  Speech  from  the  Throne  at 
the  commencement  of  the  Session  of  1852, 
when  Lord  Derby's  Government  was  in 
existence.  The  principle  upon  which  they 
intended  to  proceed  is  there  indicated. 
They  intended  to  pass  an  enabling  Bill, 
describing  the  points  upon  which  the  Uni- 
versity and  the  different  colleges  might  be 
empowered  to  alter  Statutes  and  Charters, 
removing  the  impediments  under  which 
they  laboured,  and  permitting  them  in  other 
respects  to  act  for  themselves,  not  with  a 
view  of  leaving  them  unimproved,  not  with 
a  view  of  limiting  education,  but  with  a 
view  of  making  these  free  and  liberal  insti- 
tutions as  largely  beneficial  as  they  could 
be  made  for  the  instruction  and  advance- 
ment of  the  people  generally.  That  is  the 
course  which  I  should  recommend. 

Sir  WILLIAM  HEATHCOTE  said, 
he  should  have  been  content  if  the  Motion 
had  passed  by  common  consent,  without 
observation,  believing  that  the  mere  intro- 
duction of  the  Bill  might  have  been  safely 
taken  as  a  matter  of  course,  acquiescence 
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in  which  concluded  no  one,  and  that  its 
provisions  might  be  discussed  with  more 
convenience  when  they  were  actually  before 
the  House.  But  as,  in  fact,  a  debate  had 
arisen,  entire  silence  might  expose  him  to 
misconstruction,  and  be  understood  to  imply 
acquiescence  where  he  did  not  intend  it ; 
as,  for  example,  in  some  of  the  observa- 
tions which  had  fallen  from  his  right  hon. 
Friend  (Mr.  Walpole)  who  had  just  sat 
down,  with  reference  to  the  important 
question  whether  this  ought  to  be  a  com* 
pulsory,  or  only  an  enabling  Bill.  He  con- 
fessed he  thought  that  if  they  passed  an 
enabling  Bill  only,  they  would  get  into  a 
difficulty  and  do  nothing  at  all,  and  the 
House  would,  perhaps,  allow  him  to  point 
out  the  reasons  for  that  opinion,  which 
were  applicable  particularly  to  Oxford,  and 
with  which  the  right  hon.'  Gentleman, 
being  himself  of  Cambridge,  might  not 
be  so  intimately  acquainted.  He  would 
observe,  first  of  all,  that  the  Bill  was  di« 
vided  into  two  distinct  parts,  one  relating 
to  the  University  and  the  other  to  the 
Colleges.  With  respect  to  the  University 
the  question  as  to  whether  the  Bill  should 
be  enabling  or  compulsory  did  not  arise  ; 
but  there  was  a  very  grav«  prior  question, 
and  one  on  which  he  was  not  satisfied, 
namely,  as  to  whether  they  ought  to 
legislate  at  all,  for  it  was  quite  clear  that 
with  the  consent  of  the  Crown,  the  Univer- 
sity itself  had  power  to  legislate  ;  and,  if 
there  had  been  a  previous  agreement  be- 
tween the  Government  and  the  University, 
a  new  constitution  might  have  been  ar- 
ranged without  bringing  down  the  external 
force  of  the  Government ;  and  all  that  was 
to  take  place  with  respect  to  extension, 
all  questions  of  form,  and,  in  fact,  all 
matters  which  concerned  the  University 
alone,  might  have  been  settled  without 
the  interposition  of  Parliametit  at  all. 
On  that  part  of  the  case  there  had 
been  a  most  unfair  obloquy  cast  in  con- 
versation, and  by  public  writers,  upon  the 
governing  authorities  of  the  University  at 
Oxford,  with  respect  to  the  plan  they  had 
brought  forward  for  amending  the  constitu- 
tion ;  he  did  not  say  it  was  wise  to  delay 
so  long  as  they  had  delayed,  and  in  con- 
sequence of  that  delay,  to  hurry  at  last  in 
the  preparation  and  production  of  their 
measure,  and  thereby  to  cause  the  heavy 
penalty  of  external  force  to  be  brought  to 
bear  on  the  University,  but  wh^h ,  it  was 
said  that  the  measure  of  the  heads  ot  hduset 
was  in  its  substance  entirely  indefensible^ 
was  not  bond  fide,  and  was  brought  forward 
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with  the  intention  of  reserving  everything  in 
their  own  hands,  those  were  hardy  assertions 
which  would  not  hear  examination,  and  as- 
sertions  which  were  made  with  unfairness, 
and  with  no  little  inconsistency.    He  had 
Been  one  attack,  which,  after  reflecting  on 
the  heads  of  houses,  as  so  greedy  of  power 
that  they  would  part  with  none,  went  on 
to  state,  not  hy  way  of  qualification  of  this 
charge,  hut  as  if  in  aggravation  of  it,  that 
their  plan  of  a  second  board  would,  in  fact, 
deprive  them  of  it ;  and,  therefore,  that  in 
their  preference  of  their  own  plan  they 
were  making  a  stand  for  nothing.     How 
this  admission  was  to  serve  the  purpose  of 
the  person  who  made  it  he  did  not  know, 
but  he  accepted  it  and  believed  it  to  be 
true,  and  that  in  point  of  fact  the  second 
board,   being  composed  of    younger  men 
and  those  elected,  and   representing  the 
opinions  of  other  influential  persons,  would 
by  degrees  have  become  the  predominant 
board  in  legislation.     But,  nevertheless,  it 
was  reasonable  to  keep  the  original  board 
also,  because  there  were  two  distinct  sets 
of  functions  to  be  performed — those  of  legis- 
lation, in  which  their  failures  were  com- 
plained of;  and  those  of  ordinary  adminis- 
tration, of  which  no  complaints  were  made ; 
and  it  was  most  in  accordance  with  the 
practice  of  English  legislation  to  make  no 
unnecessary  disturbance,  no  waste  of  legis- 
lative power  in  attempts  to  apply  remedies, 
for  the  sake  of  a  theory,  where  there  were 
no  evils  to  be  got  rid  of.     To  return,  how- 
ever, to  the  point  from  which  he  had  suf- 
fered himself  to  be  diverted,  in  order  to  do 
justice  to  those   who  had   been   unfairly 
attacked :  it  was  clear  that  in  respect  of 
the  University,  apart  from  the  colleges, 
there  was  no  need  of  any  enabling  Act ; 
but,  if  it  was  necessary  to  legislate  at  all, 
it  could  only  be  because  it  was  determined 
to  leave  no  choice  on  certain  steps  which 
were  absolutely  required,  and  that  could  be 
effected  only  by  compulsion.    With  respect 
to  the  colleges  the  case  was  different.    They 
could  not  move  unless  set  in  motion  hy  Im- 
perial legislation,  and  the  question  was  whe- 
ther it  should  be  enabling  or  compulsory. 
That  correspondence,  which  had  interested 
every  one  who  took  any  interest  in  the 
subject  at  all,  had  shown  how  exceedingly 
desirous  the  colleges  were,  without  excep- 
tion, to  improve  their  own  Statutes,  and 
according  to  the  argument  of  his  right  hon. 
Friend  (Mr.  Walpole)  they  had  nothing  to 
do  but  to  set  them  free.     But  how  did  the 
ease  really   stand?     At   Oxford,    at   the 
present  time,   there  were  three  or  four 


colleges  that  had  power  to  amend 
Statutes   and  apply  them  to  the  exi 
state  of  things  ;  all  the  rest  of  the  i 
teen  colleges  were  bound  by  their  Stat 
and  fully  half  of  them  by  such  strii: 
oaths,  that,  whatever  might  be  the 
bling  Statutes  that  House  might  pass, 
would,  in  reality,  be  unable  to  do  anyl 
at  all.     Parliament  would  never  arrc 
to  itself   the   power  of   dispensing 
oaths,  and  if  it  did  attempt  to  dis{ 
with  them  the  conscientious  men  who 
posed  those  societies  would  never  ac 
such  a  dispensation,  nor  consider  t 
selves  free  to  set  aside  what   they 
sworn  to  maintain  ;  and  the  measure  i 
therefore,   be    in   form   compulsory, 
be  imposed  by  external  power,   witl 
force   of  law.      It  need    not  be   a 
tile    proceeding ;    but    that    would 
entirely  upon   who  were  to  be   the 
posed  Commissioners,  and  the  noble 
(Lord    J.     Russell)    in    introducing 
measure  had  not   mentioned  the    ns 
If  those  intended   Commissioners   ca 
out  the  regulations  bond  fide  and  fo 
benefit  of  the  University,  he  thought 
the  mere  fact  of  the  measure  being  a 
pulsory  one  would  not  necessarily  lei 
the    inconveniences    apprehended   bj 
right  hon.   Friend  the  Member  for 
hurst.     There  were,  however,  enactn 
glanced  at  by  the  noble  Lord  about  n 
he  confessed  he  felt  as  much  doubt 
difficulty  as  his  right  hon.  Friend  oi 
one  else ;  for,  if  the  proposal  were  to  c 
from   colleges   funds    given   to   then 
founders  for  very  different  purposes, 
to  apply  them  to  'professorships,  it  ¥ 
proceeding  upon  which  he  should  look 
very  great  suspicion.  Surely  colleges, 
entitled  to  more  protection  than  other  < 
table  foundations,  were  at  least  entitl 
as  much,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to 
that  the   founders  of  those  colleges 
anything  in  view  appertaining  to  tlj 
tablishment  of  professorships   or  le< 
ships,  except  in  some  particular  cases, 
which  It  would  seem  the  noble  Lon 
founded    his   argument    as    applicab 
others.    Endowed  professorships  were 
parative  novelties  in  Oxford,  the  old  s; 
there  being  one  of  instruction  by  an^ 
doate ;  and  there  was  only  one  ste 
things  under  which  there   could   be 
colour  of  justice  for  mutilating  found 
— -it  would  be  if  colleges  resisted  t 
tempts  to  extend   the   University  b 
their  limit,  and  chose  to  consider 
selves  as  exclusively  the  Universit 
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which  case  it  might  be  fair  to  require 
them  to  provide  the  means  for  any  Uni- 
Tcrsity  expense.  But  when  the  University 
was  to  be  extended  beyond  the  colleges,  it 
would  seem  to  be  an  unjustifiable  diversion 
from  their  foundation,  if  provision  was 
made  for  the  wants  of  other  than  their 
old  members  ;  and  if,  moreover,  these  di- 
versions were  to  be  made  in  order  to  en- 
dow professors  whose  appointment  would 
rest  in  the  Grown  or  in  other  authorities, 
different  from  those  bodies  from  whom  the 
money  came,  it  would  be  nothing  but  con- 
fiscation. He  knew  very  well  that  the 
Houses  of  Lords  and  Commons,  in  con- 
junction with  the  Crown,  had  power  abso- 
lute and  despotic  in  its  nature,  that  they 
had  often  passed  acts  of  attainder  and  of 
confiscation  ;  but  those  were  acts  of  uncon- 
trolled authority  and  supreme  power,  and 
not  acts  of  legislation,  properly  so  called — 
they  were  privilegia,  not  laws.  It  was  not 
within  the  province  of  ordinary  legislation  to 
take  franchises  and  rights  from  one  party 
and  transfer  them  to  another  without  some 
forfeiture  judicially  declared  ;  therefore,  on 
that  part  of  the  Bill  he  looked  with  great 
suspicion  and  doubt.  He  apprehended, 
however,  that  in  practice  the  principle  was 
Dot  to  be  extended  to  the  length  which  was 
understood  by  his  right  hon.  Friend.  He 
understood  the  noble  Lord  to  say  not  that 
one-fifth  was  always  to  be  taken,  but  not 
exceeding  one-fifth  in  any  case.  In  some 
cases  it  might  be  consistent  with  the  foun- 
dation to  make  such  an  arrangement.  If 
the  measure  were  carried  out,  as  he 
hoped  it  would  be,  with  an  intention 
to  see  justice  done,  and  if  colleges  showed 
that  they  had  wants  of  their  own,  and 
that  the  funds  would  be  more  right- 
fully and  properly  applied  in  carrying 
out  the  intention  of  the  founders,  he  did 
not  apprehend,  from  what  fell  from  the 
noble  Lord,  there  would  be  an  absolute 
sentence  given  against  them.  [Lord  J. 
Russell:  Hear,  hear!]  That  view  ma- 
terially affected  the  argument,  and  it  might 
be  that  in  practice  it  would  turn  out  differ- 
ent from  what  was  first  imagined.  From 
his  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  Bill  at  pre- 
sent he  would  not  say  more ;  but  he  thought 
that  no  friend  to  the  University,  though 
bound  to  watch  it  cautiously,  should  endea- 
vour to  meet  it  with  obstructions,  and  he 
trusted,  from  the  tone  of  the  noble  Lord's 
remarks,  that  there  would  be  a  disposition 
on  tho  part  of  the  Government  to  give 
effect  to  any  fair  objection  that  might  arise 
in  the  course  of  the  discussion.     In  that 
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case  he  was  not  without  a  hope  that  the 
result  of  the  measure  would  be  to  give 
increased  power  to  the  University  to  do 
good — to  give  her  that  expansiveness  which 
she  required — to  enable  her  to  get  hold  of 
the  youth  of  the  country,  who  had,  to  a 
lamentable  extent,  escaped  from  her  infla- 
ence,  not  only  in  the  active  professions, 
but  even  in  the  learned  professions,  of 
which  she  was  at  one  time  the  sole  nur- 
sery. Anything  which  would  restore  her 
to  that  position,  and  enlarge  her  influence, 
would,  he  thought,  be  worthy  of  a  great 
effort  and  of  no  little  sacrifice. 

Mb.  ROUNDELL  PALMER  said,  that 
although  this  was  not  the  time  to  enter 
into  a  full  discussion  on  tho  measure,  it 
was  a  convenient  opportunity  to  make  a 
few  observations  upon  its  principles  which 
might  be  useful  for  the  further  prosecu- 
tion and  eventual  satisfactory  settlement 
of  the  question.  Considering  the  exceed- 
ingly good  tone  which  appeared  to  prevail 
on  both  sides  of  the  House,  he  was  sure  it 
would  be  received  by  the  University  as  an 
earnest  of  the  disposition  of  the  Legisla- 
ture to  consider  their  true  interests  as  well 
as  those  of  the  country.  He  fully  con- 
curred in  the  opinion  expressed  by  the 
hon.  Member  for  the  University  of  Oxford 
(Sir  W.  Heathcote),  that  any  Bill  intro- 
duced on  this  subject  must,  to  a  certain 
extent,  be  a  compulsory  one.  With  re- 
spect to  colleges,  he  was,  for  particular 
reasons,  less  able  to  express  himself  freely 
than  his  hon.  Friend  ;  but  with  reference 
to  the  University,  he  thought  it  was  prac- 
tically necessary  to  legislate  compulsorily, 
and  the  reason  was  obvious — they  could 
do  nothing  without  first  settling  where  ibe 
power  of  self-legislation  within  the  Uni- 
versity should  for  the  future  reside.  In 
the  University  of  Oxford  there  existed  a 
form  of  government  which  vested  the 
whole  power  in  a  certain  body;  of  that 
body  he  desired  to  speak  with  the  utmost  ^ 
respect,  feeling  quite  sure  that  its  mem- ' 
hers  had  the  most  upright  intentions  in  all 
they  did  ;  but  it  was  utterly  impossible  that 
that  body  should  not  exercise  the  powers 
which  belonged  to  it  according  to  its  own 
views.  The  plain  matter  of  fact  was  that 
the  University  could  not  stir  one  single  step 
in  the  direction  of  any  legislation  concern- 
ing its  interests,  unless  that  legislation 
had  previously  approved  itself  to  the  gen- 
tlemen of  the  present  governing  body ; 
and  unless,  therefore,  that  House  was  con- 
tent to  leave  the  control  and  veto  over  the 
whole  course  of  legislation  in  the  hands  of 
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for  its  improTement  aaA  eitCDHion,  could 
not  take  effect  unless  it  were  compulaory  ; 
and,  CTea  if  all  questions  of  dctnil  should 
be  left  to  be  decided  nt  Oiford,  ihe  ques- 
tion, what  governing  body  ougbt  to  eiist 
in  Oifortl,  could  not  be  so  decided.  lie 
was  not  going  to  criticise  the  proposal 
made  tbat  da; ;  it  was  sufficient  to  say, 
that  Her  Majesty's  Government  bad  had 
before  them  a  great  variety  of  plana  on  an 
«xtremely  difficult  subject,  and  Imd  framed 
ft. scheme  vrhich  they  thought  would  prove 
advantageous.  Assuming  that  scheme  to 
be  a  good  one,  the  University,  as  now 
constituted,  could  not  adopt  it,  unless  it 
were  first  approved  of  by  the  Uebdomadal 
Board  ;  and  it  was  manifest  that  thej  dif- 
fered from  it.  He  was  of  opinion,  therefore, 
with  respect  to  tbe  University  quite  as 
much  as  the  colleges,  that  some  compul- 
sory legislation  was  required  ;  and  it  did 
seem  to  him  that  the  Government,  iu  deal- 
ing with  tho  subject,  had  shown  abundant 
proof  of  its  desire  to  proceed  with  'due 
consideration  and  regnrd  to  tbe  independ- 
ence of  the  University  and  to  the  princi- 
ples of  Bclf-government  to  the  utmost  prac- 
ticable extent,  and  tbat  it  had  given  ample 
time  for  tbe  collection  of  information,  and 
of  the  opinions  of  persons  competent  to 
form  them  on  the  subject  both  within  and 
wilbout  the  walls  of  the  University.  It 
would  be  an  error  to  suppose  that  tbe 
Government  had  not  been  greatly  influ- 
enced by  tbe  useful  and  valuable  labours  of 
those  gentlemen  within  the  walls  of  the 
University  who  had  been  employed  in  dc- 
ristng  such  suggestions  and  recommenda- 
tions as  they  thought  best.  It  must  bare 
■truck  every  one  that  there  had  been  a 
universal  concurrence  of  opinion,  both 
witbin  and  without  the  walla  of  the  Uni- 
versity, as  to  the  necessity  of  introducing 
extensive  improvements,  more  especially 
with  reference  to  tbe  present  system  of 
government.  With  respect  to  the  plan 
which  was'now  proposed,  as  far  as  he  had 
been  able  to  collect,  it  did  appear  that  a 
great  deal  of  pains  had  been  taken  to 
combine  some  of  the  best  features  of 
tbe  various  plans  proposed  by  different 
persons  ;  whether  it  was  a  perfect  scheme 
or  not,  it  was  not  now  the  time  to  con- 
nider.  The  principle  of  the  plan  seemed 
to  be  a  reprcBeritative  govoninioiit  of  the 
University,  giving  a  largo  share  of  llie 
represenlatiun  to  the  teadiing  bmly  nnJ  to 
tlio  beads  of  houses,  aud    at  the    same 


ho   thought,   BO   far,    that    the  proposition 
was  entitled  to  their  favourable  reception, 
and   that,  after  further  consideration,  the  ' 
ight  be  very  likely  to  approve 


country. 

With  respect  to  the  second  main  topic 
of  the  Bill,  which  proposed  the  extension 
of  the  University,  he  thought  the  right 
hon.  Member  for  Midhurst  (Mr.  Walpole) 
did  not  exactly  apprehend  the  true  nature 
of  the  provisions.  His  right  hon.  Friend 
made  some  remarks  in  which  no  one  could 
more  cordially  concur  than  himself,  with 
reference  to  the  indispensable  necessity, 
whatever  they  did  by  way  of  extension,  of 
paying  regard  to  moi'al  discipline,  and  not 
allowing  themselves  to  be  led  by  any  desire 
of  opening  the  door  wide,  to  introduce  a  lax 
system,  which  might  destroy  all  tbe  useful 
objects  contemplated  by  the  measure,  ren- 
der the  residence  of  students  a  source  of 
evil  rather  than  of  good,  and  in  all  proba- 
bility prevent  that  diminution  of  expense 
upon  which  the  public  so  greatly  relied, 
and  in  the  end  destroy  the  great  object  of 
extending  the  advantages  of  the  University 
to  a  much  larger  proportion,  than  at  pre- 
sent, of  the  youth  of  the  country.  Nothing 
would  satisfy  the  people,  but  a  cheap,  aud 
good,  and  moral  training.  Then,  what 
was  the  system  proposed  by  this  Bill  ? 
Instead  of  being  n  system  affording  lesa 
security  for  sound  moral  discipline  than 
tho  system  of  lodging  now  prevailing  in 
Cambridge,  and,  to  some  extent,  at  Ox- 
ford also,  it  was  a  system  which  afforded 
infinitely  greater  security.  And  he  would 
explain  why.  At  present,  youths  at  Ox- 
ford, at  the  beginning  and  end  of  their 
University  course,  and  at  Cambridge 
throughout  their  University  course,  were 
allowed  to  reside  in  lodgings,  subject  to 
such  collegiate  discipline  as  might  radiate 
from  tbe  colleges  to  the  various  lodging- 
houses.  This  system  was  exposed  to  two 
defects.  In  the  first  place  it  was  very 
hard  to  make  that  discipline  compulsory  on 
youths  not  resident  within  the  walls  ;  and, 
in  the  next  place,  even  if  they  were  withia 
the  walls,  it  was  difficult  to  maintain  so 
high  and  stringent  a  discipline  as  the  au- 
thorities would  desire,  if  they  had  the 
power,  on  account  of  the  aristoorattc  no- 
tions and  lavish  eipeuditure  rehich  fre- 
quently prevailed.  But  the  Government 
system,  as  ha  understood  it,  provided  that 
there  should  ho  in  every  ludging-houso  in 
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which  the  students  were  collected  and  re- 
sided, a  responsible  master  of  arts,  a  senior 
member  of  the  University,  licensed  for 
that  purpose,  who  should  undertake  the 
care  of  their  moral  and  religious  discipline, 
be  responsible  to  the  authonties  of  the 
Universitj  for  the  due  discharge  of  those 
duties,  and  be  removable  if  he  neglected 
them.  The  measure,  in  this  respect,  was, 
in  his  opinion,  more  obnoxious  to  tho  criti. 
cism  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Newcastle 
(Mr.  Blackett)  than  to  that  of  his  right 
hon.  Friend  (Mr.  Walpole).  But  even  the 
criticism  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Newcastle 
he  looked  upon  as  equally  unfounded.  The 
hon.  Member  said  a  student  should  be  al- 
lowed to  live  wherever  he  pleased.  Now, 
that  was  plausible  at  first  sij^ht,  but  would 
not  answer  in  the  end.  What  class  of 
students  would  be  most  anxious  to  avail 
themselves  of  this  privilege  ?  Why,  the 
rich,  the  dissolute — those  who  wanted  to^ 
free  themselves  from  restraint,  those  who 
disliked  discipline  for  discipline's  sake — 
and  not  the  poor,  the  frugal,  and  the  real 
students  and  searchers  after  knowledge. 
Within  these  lodging-houses,  kept  by 
masters  of  arts,  you  would  be  enabled  to 
accommodate  the  system  of  each  hall  to 
the  wants  of  the  class  which  frequented 
it,  while,  by  having  a  common  table 
upon  moderate  terms,  by  not  allowing 
needless  expenditure  within  the  walls,  by 
establishing  strict  regularity  in  regard  to 
keeping  proper  hours,  you  would  cut  off 
all  that  extravagance  which  now  usually 
arose  within  the  walls  of  a  college  as  well  as 
in  lodging-houses.  The  whole  system  pro- 
posed would  be  infinitely  preferable  to  the 
present  system  of  lodging  in  the  Universities. 
There  was  one  other  subject  on  which 
he  would  wish  to  say  a  few  words,  namely, 
that  of  oaths.  He  had  himself,  at  a  for- 
mer period  of  his  life,  had  to  take  oaths  of 
a  very  stringent  character  in  the  college  to 
which  he  belonged ;  and  it  certainly  almost 
appeared  to  him  as  though  the  oaths,  in 
many  cases,  were  framed  with  the  in  ten* 
tion  of  pursuing  the  person  who  took  them 
into  all  the  subsequent  relations  of  life. 
Such  a  person  would,  in  his  judgment,  do 
wisely  to  act  with  the  greatest  caution 
under  such  circumstances  as  the  present. 
He  must  confirm  what  the  hon.  Baronet 
(Sir  W.  Heathcote)  had  stated,  that  it 
was  manifest  these  colleges  could  not,  of 
themselves,  do  anything  in  the  way  of 
changes  involving  a  departure  from  their 
Statutes,  which  Parliament  might  require  | 
of    them,   even    if  an    enabling   Statute 
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were  passed ;  and  therefore,  if  Parliament 
thought  it  right  to  exercise  its  power,  that 
power  could  not  be  exercised  except  com- 
pulsorily  in  the  manner  proposed  by  this  Bill. 
He  (Mr.  R.  Palmer)  took  the  liberty  of  say- 
ing that  he  recognised  with  satisfaction  the 
disposition  evinced  in  this  Bill  to  regard 
the  spirit  of  the  founders'  intentions ;  and, 
without  at  all  saying  how  far  he  thought 
the  details  of  the  Bill  were  sufficiently  in 
conformity  with  those  intentions,  he  could 
not  help  expressing  his  concurrence  with 
the  principle  laid  down,  that,  at  all  events, 
the  general  spirit  of  the  founders'  views 
ought  to  be  respected.  This  was  not,  in 
his  opinion,  an  unfit  occasion  to  bear  some 
testimony  to  the  great  merits  of  these  found- 
ers of  colleges.  There  were,  he  believed, 
no  institutions  in  the  country,  except  our 
churches  and  the  general  institutions  con- 
nected with  the  Church,  more  ancient  than 
these,  and  none  which  had  been  the  source 
of  greater  benefits  to  the  people.  But  for 
them  the  higher  education  of  the  country 
would  have  languished  for  centuries  ;  and, 
if  that  had  taken  place,  it  was  impossible 
to  say  what  the  country  might  have  suffered 
either  in  its  constitutional  liberties,  most  of 
which  were  developed  after  the  origin  of 
these  institutions,  or  in  respeot  of  its  edu- 
cation or  civilisation.  Whatever  might  have 
been  the  points  of  detail  on  which  the  found- 
ers of  these  institutions  erred,  they  ought 
to  be  honoured  and  revered  for  having  con- 
templated great  and  beneficent  designs 
which  had  been  of  the  utmost  value  to  the 
country.  And  as  there  was  one  subject 
on  which  the  colleges  had  been  muoh  mis- 
represented, he  would  just  refer  to  it — he 
meant  that  connected  with  the  change  which 
had  taken  place  in  religion.  If  there  was 
any  one  point  on  which  he  was  convinced, 
it  was  this-— that  the  founders  had  in  view, 
in  a  large  and  truly  liberal  sense,  the  main- 
tenance of  sound  learning  and  sound  reli- 
gion. Of  course  they  professed  their  re- 
ligion according  to  the  circumstances  of 
the  Church  at  the  time  in  which  they  lived, 
but  it  was  not  to  maintain  the  ^ectifian  or 
special  tenets  of  that  particular  condition 
of  the  Church,  but  to  maintain  the  true 
interests  of  religion,  that  they  founded 
these  institutions.  He  might  quote  the 
founder  of  his  own  college,  William  of 
Waynflete,  as  an  example,  who  stated  that 
his  main  object  was — 

•*  The  exaltetioD  of  the  Christian  fiuth,  the  ad- 
vancement  of  the  Church,  the  inorease  of  Divine 
worship,  and  the  liberal  arts,  soiences,  and  Acui- 
ties,* 

And— 
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**  That  the  knowledge  of  Holy  Scripture,  which 
was  the  mother  and  mistreBs  of  all  the  seiences, 
should  be  more  widely  spread." 

That  sentence  from  a  bishop  of  the  Church 
of  England  in  the  time  of  Henry  VI . 
showed  that  the  minds  of  some,  at  least, 
of  these  founders  rose  far  above  mere  Ro- 
man Catholic  feelings ;  and  if  their  views 
were  to  be  judged  of  in  this  spirit,  as  he 
believed  thoy  might,  it  was  not  to  be  sup- 
posed that  since  the  Reformation  there  had 
been  an  essential  departure  from  the  inten- 
tions of  those  fbunders  only  because  the 
Church  of  England  hnd' thought  it  right  to, 
relinquish  some  of  the  tenets  and  practices 
tvhich  generally  prevailed  at  that  time. 
Leaving  this  point,  he  would  remind  the 
House  that  the  noble  Lord  (Lord  J.  Rus- 
sell) had  stated  two  things — one,  that  he 
was  desirous  of  removing  the  religious  test 
imposed  upon  students  at  Oxford,  and  the 
other,  that  he  should  be  desirous  of  so 
doing  it  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  re- 
ligious education  which  formed  the  base  of 
the  t3*6tem  as  h  was  now  conducted  in  the 
Universities ;  and  reference  had  been  made 
to  the  system  adopted  in  this  respect  at 
Cambridge,  and  to  the  propriety  of  assimi- 
lating the  two  systems.  Novr,  it  did  not 
appear  to  him  that  this  would  be  so  large 
an  extension  of  the  University  of  Oxford 
to  Dissenters  as  some  imagined ;  and 
whether  it  were  worth  while  to  make  that 
particular  change  for  the  sake  of  so  small 
a  benefit  as  would  be  conferred,  he  left 
to  those  who  were  the  advocates  of  that 
change  to  determine.  He  was  not  one  of 
those  adyocates,  and  that  not  because  he 
entertained  the  least  particfe  of  sectarian 
feeling  as  regarded  Dissenters.  Nothing 
would  give  him  greater  satisfaction  than 
to  see  Dissenters  and  Churchmen  Hving 
together,  and  prosecuting  their  studies 
together  at  the  University;  but,  at  the 
same  time,  knowing  the  strong  feeling  of 
individuals  on  the  subject  of  religion, 
knowing  the  strong  religious  jealousies 
which  existed,  the  objection  to  proselyt- 
ism,  and  the  zeal  on  the  part  of  indivi- 
duals for  the  tenets  which  they  believed 
to  be  true,  he  did  not  see  how  it  was  pos- 
sible to  maintain  the  supremacy  of  the 
established  form  of  religion — to  maintain 
the  mode  of  worship  and  instruction  to 
which  the  noble  Lord  refeiTcd,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  satisfy  the  views  of  those 
who  would,  of  course,  require  that  nothing 
should  be  done  which  would  have  the  effect 
of  withdrawing  their  children  from  one 
community  to  another.     It  was  not,  there- 
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fore,  from  any  jealousy  with  regard  to  the 
presence  of  Dissenters  that  he  should  feel 
bound  to  oppose  the  removal  of  the  existing 
tests,  but  it  was  with  a  view  to  maintain 
that  mode  of  religious  instruction  and  those 
religious  principles  in  the  University  which 
he  thought  ought  to  be  the  object  of  every 
statesman  desirous  of  preserving  the  na- 
tional Church,  and  of  every  member  of 
that  Church  in  his  individual  character. 
But  the  hon.  Member  for  Rochdale  (Mr. 
Miall)  contended  that  the  University  be- 
ing a  national  institution,  should  include 
and  admit  all  Dissenters.  Well,  the  hon. 
Member  was  qiiite  consistent  in  that  opi- 
nion, because  lie  was  one  of  those  who 
wished  to  abolish  the  national  Church. 
That,  however,  was  not  the  principle  of 
the  present  Bill,  and  was  not  the  law 
or  the  policy  of  this  country.  We  pos-. 
sessed  a  national  Church ;  and,  that  being; 
so,  there  was  no  inconsistency  in  saying 
that  a  nation  which  had  a  national  Church 
might  also  h^ve  national  Universities  in 
which  the  instruction  given  should  be  in 
accordance  with  the  religion  of  that 
Church.  If  that  could  be  done,,  and  if, 
at  the  same  time,  the  children  of  Dissen- 
ters could  come  and  partake  of  the  advan- 
tages which  those  Universities  afforded, 
he  should  be  most  happy  to  see  them  do 
so.  If  they  were  willing  to  accept  instruc- 
tion upon  those  tern>s,  and  only  desired 
that  the  religious  element,  which  formed 
the  basis  of  the  educational  system  there, 
should  not  be  applied  in  any  manner  un- 
necessarily offensive  to  them,  let  it  be  so  ; 
but  he  could  not,  as  a  citizen  of  the  State, 
or  as  a  member  of  thje  Church  of  England, 
consent  to  the  proposition  that,  for  the  sake 
of  making  the  University  include  the  chil- 
dren of  Dissenters,  it  should  be  stripped 
of  that  which  was  its  greatest  boast  and 
ornament — its  connection  with  the  Church 
of  England  and  the  religious  principle 
which  governed  it. 

Mb.  WIGRAM  said  the  hon.  Baronet 
the  Member  for  the  University  of  Oxford 
(Sir  W.  Heathcote)  had  made  a  suggestion 
which  was  well  worthy  the  attention  of  the 
House.  It  referred  to  the  constitution  of 
the  governing  body  of  the  University,  and 
whether  in  truth  the  compulsory  interfer- 
ence proposed  by  the  .Bill  of  the  noble 
Lord  was  really  necessary.  That  sugges- 
tion the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Ply- 
mouth (Mr.  R.  Palmer)  had  met  by  an 
argument  to  which  he  (Mr.  Wigram)  would 
address  himself  for  a  few  moments.  The 
hoD.  and  learned  Member  stated  that,  with*' 
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out  the  concurrence  of  the  Hebdomadal 
Board  at  Oxford,  it  was  impossible  for  the 
gorerning  body  there  to  effect  any  reform  of 
the  Uniyersity,  unless  the  Legislature  inter- 
fered compulsorily.  Doubtless  there  was 
an  appearance  of  truth  about  that  argu- 
ment ;  but  it  was  an  argument  which  was 
merely  popular,  and,  in  fact,  was  delu- 
sive. The  question  was  altogether  a  prac- 
tical one,  and  he  would  test  what  might  be 
done  by  what  had  already  been  done  at  the 
sister  University  of  Cambridge.  It  was 
impossible  to  have  a  governing  body  which 
by  its  constitution  had  greater  powers  of 
excluding  any  change  than  that  at  Cam- 
bridge. Practically  the  governing  body 
there  consisted  of  a  caput  of  five,  any  one 
of  whom  had  an  absolute  veto  upon  what- 
ever measure  might  be  passed  through 
the  senate..  But  -what  had  taken  place  ? 
Why,  upon  reviewing  the  expediency  of 
reconstituting  the  governing  body  at  Cam- 
bridge, the  authorities  themselves  had 
framed  a  constitution  which  proposed  to 
abolish  the  existing  captU,  They  had 
framed  a  scheme  of  government  that 
very  much  resembled  ia  substance  that 
which  the  noble  Lord  proposed  by  his 
Bill  to  introduce  at  Oxford.  In  spirit  it 
was  the  same,  though  not  entirely  in  its 
details;  and  that  scheme,  which  had  passed 
both  houses  of  the  senate,  had  received 
the  unanimous  assent  of  the  capiU,  and  at 
this  moment  only  awaited  the  approval  of 
the  Crown,  It  deserved  consideration, 
therefore,  whether  this  part  of  the  plan  of 
the  Bill  might  not  be  met  by  a  scheme 
proposed  with  the  concurrence  of  the  exist- 
ing governing  body  at  Oxford,  receiving 
also  the  sanction  of  the  Crown,  and  thus 
rendering  the  compulsory  interference  of 
Parliament  altogether  unnecessary.  There 
were  only  two  other  points  to  which  he 
(Mr.  Wigram)  would  refer.  The  two  most 
important  objects  which  were  aimed  at  by 
the  Bill  seemed  to  be,  first,  the  establish- 
ment in  the  University  of  private  halls; 
and  secondly,  the  new  appropriation  of  the 
collegiate  revenues.  With  regard  to  the 
first  of  these  points,  the  establishment  of 
private  halls,  he  concurred  with  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  Plymouth,  that 
there  was  no  reason  to  apprehend  that  by 
the  establishment  of  private  halls  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  University  would  of  neces- 
aity  suffer ;  but  these  institutions  might  in- 
volve some  objections.  Theobjeot  of  esta- 
blishing such  private  halls  was,  as  he  under- 
stood it,  that  a  cheaper  education  might  be 
given  to  those  who,  it  was  supposed,  could 
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not  afford  to  go  to  the  larger  colleges.  Now 
he  (Mr.  Wigram)  knew  very  little  about 
the  expenses  of  the  colleges  at  Oxford  ; 
but  he  was  persuaded  that  the  necessary 
expenses  of  a  collegiate  education  at  the 
sister  University  of  Cambridge  were  not 
greater  than  those  which  would  necessarily 
be  incurred  in  one  of  those  private  halls  ; 
and  it  deserved  the  consideration  of  the 
House,  in  dealing  with  this  part  of  the 
scheme,  whether  thoy  would  be  prepared 
to  institute  in  the  Universities  private 
halls,  where  there  was  too  much  reason 
to  apprehend  that  the  poorer  students 
'would  bo  altogether  separated  and  become 
a  distinct  class  from  the  wealthier  students. 
He  had  hitherto  viewed  it  as  one  of  the 
chief  advautages  of  our  Universities  that 
there  the  distinctions  of  class  were  abo- 
lished as  much  as  at  public  schools,  and 
rich  and  poor  mixed  together  very  much  on 
a  footing  of  equality.  The  scheme  of  the 
noble  Lord  was  attended  with  this  pro- 
bable result,  that  the  poorer  class  of  stu- 
dents would  probably  be  confined  to  halls, 
whilst  the  richer  students  would  go  into  the 
colleges  of  the  University;  thus  separating 
one  class  from  the  other  in  a  manner  which 
to  him  would  be  open  to  considerable  ob- 
jection. With  regard  to  the  other  point, 
namely,  the  appropriation  of  the  collegiate 
revenues,  he  would  say  only  a  few  words, 
because,  as  he  understood  the  views  ex- 
pressed by  the  noble  Lord,  what  he  pro- 
posed to  do  in  that  respect  was  to  be  in 
furtherance  of  the  objects  of  the  original 
founders.  That  must  necessarily  be  a 
matter  of  detail,  and  it  would  be  for  the 
House  to  see  whether  the  noble  Lord's  pro- 
posal carried  into  effect  that  view  or  not.  If, 
on  looking  at  the  foundation  of  a  college, 
they  found  that  the  measure  did  further  the 
objects  contemplated  by  the  original  foun- 
der, then,  of  course,  it  would  be  worthy  of 
adoption ;  but  if  it  appeared  that  any  of 
those  rights  of  property  which  had  hitherto 
been  respected  in  those  foundations  were 
to  be  interfered  with,  he,  for  one,  would 
not  consent  to  give  his  support  to  a  mea- 
sure of  that  kind.  That,  however,  he  did 
not  understand,  from  what  ^the  noble  Lord 
had  stated,  to  be  his  object.  The  noble 
Lord  had  declared  that  the  object  he  had 
in  view  was  to  further  the  original  inten- 
tions of  the  founders  of  the  colleges,  and 
not  to  interfere  with  them.  But  this  was 
a  portion  of  the  scheme  which  must  be 
considered  when  the  House  came  to  the 
discussion  of  its  details.  In  conclusion, 
he  begged  to   say  that   he  was  anxious 
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to  giro  bus  best  consideration  to  tbe  details 
of  the  Bill,  and  to  support  those  of  its 
provisions  which  were  calculated  to  pro- 
mote the  real  good  of  the  University  ;  but 
he  should  strenuously  oji^ose  anything, 
which  tended  to  interfere  with  the  original 
intentions  of  the  fuunders,  or  with  those 
rights  of  property  which  it  ought  to  be 
the  great  object  of  the  Legislature  of  ihis- 
country  to  maintain  inviolate. 

Mb.  HEYWOOD    said,  he  considered 
that  the  country  was   much  indebted   to 
the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for  the  City 
of  London  (Lord  J.  RusselF),  and^  to  the 
right   hon.    Gentleman   the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,   for   the   attention   which 
they  had  paid  to  the  subject  of  Univer- 
sity reform,    whieh   had   resulted  in   the 
production  of  the  present  measure.     The 
most  valuabhe  part  of  that  measure  was,  in 
his  opinion,  the  appointment  of  the  6ve 
Commissioners,  and  the  extensive  powers 
which  were  conferred  upon  them.      The 
colleges  were  of  a  strictly  monastic  cha- 
racter, and  might,  in  his  (Mr.  Hey  wood's) 
opinion,  fairly  come  within  the  inquiry  of 
the  Committee  proposed. by  the  boa.  and 
learned    Member,  for    Hertford    (Mr.    T. 
Chambers)^     In  the  fourteenth  century  no 
seat  of  leavning  was  more  free  than  Ox- 
ford, but  after  the  preaching  of  Wickliffe, 
a  persecution  was  carried  on  to  exclude 
Lollardism,   and,   as   the   best   means  of 
doing  this,  there  was  a  sort  of  monopoly 
of  power  established  in  the  colleges,  an  ex- 
ample which  was  in  course  of  time  imitated 
by  the  Protestants.     He  had  no  objection 
to  the  establishment  of  private  halls,  but 
he  thought  that  the  better  plan  would  be 
to  open  the  eolleges,  and  that  we  should 
take  care  lest  the  private  halls  should  be 
converted  into  monasteries.     The  Univer- 
sity of  Oxford  controlled  the  education  of 
the  higher  classes  all  over  the  country, 
and  the  state  of  religious  liberty  which 
prevailed  there    was,    therefore,    of    the 
greatest  national  interest.     It  was  on  this 
account  that  he  much  regretted  the  Qo-. 
Ternment  had  not  included  in  their  mea- 
sure a  clause  for  enlarging  the  boundaries 
of  the  University  with  regard  to  the  admis- 
sion of  other  parties  not  members  of  the 
Church  of  England.      A  civilised  person 
would  hardly  believe  that  a  student  had  at 
matriculation  to  sign  Thirty- nine  Articles 
which   he   had,   perhaps,    never  seen   or 
heard  of  before,  and  which  he  probably 
knew  nothing  about,  except  that  his  cler- 
gyman  believed  in  them,  and,   possibly, 
some  members  of  his  family  also.     The 


great  objection ^  however,  appeared  to  him 
to  be  in  the  subsequent  part  of  the  career 
of  a  student  at  Oxford.    Every  student  was 
compelled  to  learn  by.  heart  the  Thirty- 
nine   Articles,  and  to.  be   able   to  prove 
them  from  Scripture,  aikd  it  was  entirely 
out  of  the  question  that  Dissenters  should 
be  placed  under  such  a  regulation.     There 
was,  however,  no  reason  why  the  system 
of  the  Church  of  England  might  not  be 
carried  out  in  its  full  integrity  in  the  case 
of  those  persons   who  were   intended   in 
after  life  to  take  holy,  orders.     There  was 
another   test   to    which  allusion    had   not 
been  made,  and  which  he  considered  to  be 
ill  founded.     At  Oxford,  every  person  ad- 
mitted to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arta 
was  compelled  to  subscribe  the  Three  Ai^ 
tides  of  the  Thirty-sixth  Canon,  including 
the  Thirty-nine  Articles   of  Belief;    and 
this,  he  considered,  to  be  objectionable, 
because  from  the .  age  at  which  a  young; 
man    graduated,    generally    whea    about 
twenty-one   or   twenty- two   years   old,    it 
could  Dot  bo  supposed   that  he  had  de- 
voted  any   very   considerable   amount   of 
study    to    these    subjects.      These    tests 
were  sometimes   defended  on  the  ground 
of   preserving    a    high    standard   of   mo- 
rality, but  he  di()    not   believe   that   the 
standard  of  morality  in  the  English  Uni- 
versities was  at  all  higher  than  that  of  the 
Universities  in  Germany  and  the  United 
States  of  America,  whero  no  such  tests 
were  imposed.     There  was  another  point 
to  which  he. wished  to  allude,  and  which 
he  considered  to  be  of  considerable  import- 
ance.    He  believed  that  one  great  error  in 
the  University,  system  of  this,  country  was 
the  compulsory  celibacy  of  the  Fellows  of 
Colleges,  and  that  it  was  desirable  to  abolish 
such  a  restriction.     It  was  his  anxious  de* 
sire  that  the  University  of  Oxford,  which, 
with  all  its  faults,  was  one  of  the  most  mag- 
nificent institutions  ev.er  foundisd,  should 
enjoy  the  confidence  of  the  whole  body  of 
the  people  of  this  country ;  and,  in  order 
that  it  might  do  so,  it  became  the  duty  of 
Parliament,  a9  they  possessed  the  power, 
to  control   the    present    system,   and   to 
compel   the  Universities   and  the  various 
colleges  to  adopt  a  better  course  of  in- 
struction than  at  present  obtained.      With 
regard  to  the  extension  of  the  system  of 
education    to  the   study  of  modern   lan- 
guages, it  was  melancholy  to  observe  the 
occasional  ignorance  of  modern  languages 
among  Oxford  and  Cambridge  men ;  and, 
indeed,  he  believed  that,  in  the  mercan- 
tile community,  there  existed  a  greater 
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amount  of  knowledge  upon  modern  subjects  ' 
than  among  those  persons  who  had  had  the 
advantage  of  an  education  at  the  old  Uni- 
versities. He  was  gratified  to  hear  that 
the  subject  of  the  endowment  of  colleges 
was  to  receive  attention,  and,  also,  that 
measures  were  to  be  taken  for  the  founda- 
tion of  new  professorships.  College  fel- 
lowships were  objects  of  ambition  to  the 
youth  of  all  the  public  schools  and  of 
most  of  the  large  schools  in  the  country, 
and  the  education  of  boys  intended  for 
the  University  was  almost  entirely  de- 
voted to  enabling  a  portion  of  them  to 
compete  for,  and,  if  possible,  obtain  a  fel- 
lowship. It  was  a  very  great  step  for 
the  Government  to  have  brought  in  this 
Bill,  as  the  subject  of  the  constitutional 
reform  of  Oxford  has  not  been  mooted  in 
Parliament  since  the  Long  Parliament,  the 
time  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  and  the  Act  of 
Uniformity.  So  strongly,  however,  did  he 
feel  on  the  subject  of  the  exclusions  from 
the  University  of  Oxford,  that  when  this 
measure  was  in  Committee  he  should  move 
to  insert  in  it  a  clause  to  open  the  matricu- 
lation and  graduation  of  students  at  that 
University  to  the  whole  British  people. 
He  should  have  been  glad  if  the  Govern- 
ment had  taken  that  part  of  the  question 
into  their  hands,  but  as  he  did  not  feel 
satisfied  that  it  was  a  subject  which  ought 
to  be  dealt  with  by  a  separate  Bill,  he 
should,  when  the  oppoi*tunity  arrived,  move 
a  clause  which  would  do  away  with  restric- 
tions which  he  deemed  to  be  not  only  use- 
less, but  injurious. 

Mr.  HENLET  said,  that  the  fact  of 
the  University  of  Oxford  educating  a  large 
proportion  of  the  clergy  and  an  influential 
class  of  the  laymen  of  this  country  ren- 
dered him  the  more  anxious  respecting  the 
present  measure;  and  he  could  not  say 
that  he  felt  less  anxiety  upon  the  subject 
after  hearing  the  remarks  which  had  just 
fallen  from  the  hon.  Member  who  had  just 
resumed  his  seat.  For  bis  part,  he  thought 
Parliament  should  take  care  to  preserve 
the  University  as — what  it  was  now  to  a 
'  great  degree — an  engine  for  diffusing  sound 
religious  education  and  useful  learning 
amongst  the  people,  and  that  they  should 
not  reduce  it  to  the  level  of  an  institution 
that  was  to  suit  everybody's  religious  sen- 
timents and  convictions,  by  making  it  what 
the  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Heywood)  by  his 
proposed  clause  wished  to  make  it,  and 
which,  no  doubt,  the  hon.  Member  had  re- 
ceived a  cordial  invitation  from  the  Govern- 
ment to  try  to  make  it.  [Mr.  Hetwood  : 
Mr»  Heywood 


No,  no  !  ]     However,  after  what  the  noble 
Lord  had  stated,  and  he  must  say  he  had 
never  heard  a  more  direct  invitation-^con- 
sidering  the  course  which  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber had  hitherto  taken  upon  the  question  of 
University  reform — he  must  confess  he  did 
not  wonder  at  the  announcement  just  made 
by  the  hon.  Member,  that  he  would  endea- 
vour to  do  that  which  must  necessarily  lead 
to  the  adoption  of  one  broad  system  of  in- 
fidelity.    ["  Oh,  oh  !  "]     Hon.  Gentlemen 
appeared  to  dissent  from  that  opinion.    Let 
them  not  run  away  with  the  idea  that  he 
(Mr.  Henley)  was  one  of  those,  and  some 
of  them  were  then  sitting  on  the  benches 
0])po8ite  (the  ministerial  benches),  who  ap- 
plied the  name  of  infidel  to  the  man  who 
dissented  from  him  in  religious  opinions. 
Do  not  let  them  run  ofl^  with  any  such 
notion  as  that.  Nothing  of  that  kind  could 
be  imputed  to  him.     But  this  he  did  say, 
if,  within  the  walls  of  the  same  institution, 
a  half  dozen  or  a  dozen  systems  of  reli- 
gious teaching  were  carried  on,  then  very 
great  confusion  must  arise  in  the  minds  of 
the  young  men,  that  confusion  must  neces- 
sarily produce  indifference,  and  indifference 
would  eventually  beget  inQdelity.     He  did 
not  hesitate  to  assert  that  a  single  instance 
could  not  be  cited  of  such  a  practice  ex- 
isting without  infidelity  making  wide  and 
rapid  progress  at  the  same  time.     With 
regard  to  the  measure  under  consideration, 
he  should  decline  expressing  any  distinct 
or  decided  opinion  upon  it  until  he  had  had 
an  opportunity  of  examining  its  provisions. 
He  could  not,  however,  shut  his  eyes  to 
some  of  the  circumstances  under  which  the 
measure  had  been  presented  to  the  House, 
nor  to  what  had  taken  place  on  previous 
occasions.     Twice  had  the  hon.  Member 
for    North     Lancashire    (Mr.    Heywood) 
brought  a  measure  connected  with  Uni- 
versity reform  before  that  House.     Some 
years  ago  the  hon.  Member's  proposition 
was  for  the  direct  admission  of  Dissenters 
to   the   Universities.     In  1850  it  was  a 
measure  of  a  more  general  nature,  which 
a  late  Member  of  this  House  (Sir  Robert 
Harry  Inglis)  termed  a  Bill  of  indictment 
against   the   Universities,  and  the   noble 
Lord  objected  to  the  counts  of  that  indict- 
ment, and  said  he  would  issue  no  Commis- 
sion upon  such  grounds.     That  was  fol- 
lowed up  by  a  letter  which  the  noble  Lord 
(Lord  J.  Russell)  addressed  to  the  late 
Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Oxford, 
the  Duke  of  Wellington.     In  that  letter, 
announcing  the  appointment  of  the  Com- 
missioni  the  Doble  Lord  assured  his  Graco 


were  to  report — 

"  Whether  any  mcMurcs  can  bo  adopted  by  the 
Crovn  or  Parliament  by  nhieh  tho  mtcrenCg  of 
religion  and  sound  leaminj;  may  bo  promoled  in 
ttie  conduct  of  education  in  tiio  said  University." 

In  tlie  same  letter  the  nuble  Lord  waa  also 
pleased  to  declare  tliat — 

"  Tho  object  of  the  Commission  ia  not  to  ioter- 
fere  vith  tbeso  ohanges,  but  to  &cilitnte  their 
projre«»,  not  to  reverse  the  dcoisions  of  tho  Uni- 
Teraity,  ab  eitra,  but  to  bring  tho  aid  of  the 
Cro*n,  or  if  necessary,  of  Parliament,  to  aaaiat  in 
their  completion." 

But  wlien  ho  carae  to  tiioCoramiaaion  iaaucd 
bjr  tho  noble  Lord,  not  a  single  word  did 
he  find  in  it  which  required  tho  Coinniis- 
siouers  to  report  their  opinion  as  to  what 
wan  requisite  fur  tiio  promotion  of  religion. 
Their  inquiries  wero  to  bo  cotifiocd  whollj 
to  the  aubJGCt  of  cducaliou  in  the  Univer- 
sity. It  was  not  a  matter  of  surprise  to 
hiiQ,  therefore,  thnt  tliroughuut  the  260 
pages  of  that  remnrkable  Report — remnrk- 
nble,  he  must  say,  in  more  acnaca  than  ono 
— the  question  of  religious  education  was 
scarcely  touched  upon.  True,  ho  could 
not  say  it  was  not  touched  upon  at  all,  but 
it  was  as  nearly  as  possible  not  at  all. 
Something  was  said  about  theology  ;  but 
reed  he  say  that  theology  and  the  promo- 
tion of  religioua  education  weio  not  pre- 
cisely one  and  the  same  thing— that  there 
was,  indeed,  tho  most  easenlial  differcnco 
belweOD  tho  two  ?  The  Commissioners,  of 
course,  wound  up  their  Report  with  what 
might  ha»e  been  oipected  from  them,  con. 
eidering  the  nature  of  the  Commission 
which  was  sent  to  them.     They  said — 

''  Our  object  lias  been  to  lay  such  proposal!  bo- 
fore  your  Mfljeaty  as  we  belieTe  to  bo  calculated 
to  place  the  UniTCrsity  of  Oiford  at  the  head  of 
the  education  of  Che  country  ;  to  make  its  great 
resources  more  effectually  serve  their  high  pur- 
poses, and  to  render  its  professors  Ht  reppcaonta- 
tives  of  tho  learning  and  tho  intellect  of  England," 

Now,  the  Bill  of  the  noblo  Lord,  so  far  as 
he  (Mr.  Henley)  could  get  at  its  objects, 
did  in  BO  tnnny  respects  follow  the  recom- 
niendalions  of  the  Commissioners  that  it 
was  hardly  possible  to  separate  them  in 
one's  mind.  No  one  who  had  paid  any  at- 
tention to  tho  Report  of  the  Commiisionors 
could  fail  to  see  that  in  all  its  leading  and 
most  important  particulars  the  Bdl  closely 
followed  ihoao  recommendations  ;  and  he 
must  Bay  that  he  agreed  very  much  with 
vhat  had  been  stated  by  a  gentleman  of  no 
inconsiderable  eminence  in  the  University 
.^ho  meant  Mr.  Hussey—lhat  if  ihia  Bill 
wore    carried,    it   must   necessarily    scpa- 


the  UDurch.  [•' Hear,  near !  j  lie  (Mr. 
Henley)  might  be  wrong,  but  ao  far  as  he 
could  gather  from  the  noblo  Lord's  state- 
ment of  tho  objects  of  the  Bdl,  he  thought 
that  must  be  tlie  case.  Aa  he  understood 
the  noble  Lortl'a  observations,  also,  tho 
Commissioners  did  not  lay  down  anywhere 
what  they  conceived  (o  be  the  object  of 
the  education  that  the  V'oiversity  was  to 
perfect  and  complete.  The  noble  Lord, 
indeed,  touched  upon  the  question  whether 
the  University  education,  as  at  present 
conducted,  was  or  was  not  carried  too  far 
in  a  preliminary  direction.  That  was  to 
say,  the  noblo  Lord  thought,  if  he  (Mr. 
rienley)  enught  hia  meaning  correctly, 
that  one  of  two  great  changes,  or  both, 
should  take  place  ;  either  that  the  preli- 
minary education  of  pcraons  who  were  to 
become  members  of  a  profession  ahouid 
ceaae  aooner,  or  those  peraona  should  ac- 
quire tho  whole  of  their  professional  edii. 
cation  nt  tho  University,  wliilst  those  who 
were  not  intended  for  a  profession  would 
get,  in  addition  to  Ihoir  preliminary  edu- 
cation, a  smattering  of  knowledge  in  some 
or  in  all  tho  sciencea.  so  as  to  stand  on  a 
par  with  persons  of  intoUigenee  whom  they 
might  encounter  in  after  life.  That  opened 
up  an  enormous  question,  which  had  beep 
ably  treated  by  Dr.  Pusey,  in  the  letter  al- 
ready referred  to  by  the  noble  Lord,  That 
great  authority  had  laid  down  certain  pro- 
positions with  regard  to  education,  which 
ho  {Mr,  Henley)  doubted  not  would  bo 
much  more  in  accordance  with  the  gene- 
ral feeling  and  requirements  of  the  country 
than  the  measure  propounded  by  the  noblo 
Lord  that  night.  The  principle  there  laid 
down  was,  that  by  forcing  persons  to  work 
themselves  in  order  to  acquire  knowledge, 
the  tutorial  system,  as  it  wos  termed,  had 
tho  effect  of  training  tho  mind,  and  giving 
it  a  strength  and  power  which  enabled  it 
to  apply  itself  more  profitably  to  any  sub- 
ject it  might  have  to  deal  with  in  after  life; 
that  it  laid  the  foundation  of  sounder  infor- 
mation than  could  be  obtained  by  persons 
who  mprely  attended  lectures,  from  which 
they  could  derive  nothing  more  than  a 
smaltoriug  of  knowledge,  at  little  cost  or 
trouble  to  themselves  ;  and  that  tho  latter 
system  could  not  ensure  the  attainment  of 
so  much  success  in  tho  future  as  the  tuto- 
rial system  which  was  now  in  force.  The 
noblo  Lord  had  commented  somewhat  un- 
justly on  what  wns  said  by  Dr.  Pusey  with 
regard  to  one  system  or  the  other  being 
likely  to  introduce  rationalism  or  infidelity. 
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The  noVIe  Lord  must  coneede  to  bim  that '  material  differenoe.  He  believed  it  was 
the  profej«8orial  Bystem  of  Germany  had  not  bo  understood  before.  On  the  con- 
aot  been  able  to  reeist  the  infidelity  which  trary,  it  appeared  as  if  the  noble  Lord's 
sprung  up  at  the  latter  end  of  the  last ,  measure  left  the  government  of  the  Uni- 
century  in  various  parts  of  Europe — ^that  versity  in  the  other  body  ;  whereas  that 
the  profeesorial  system  of  Germany  had  body  was  to  be  eubjectcd  to  control  on  the 
•been  powerless  to  resist  that  infidelity,  if  part  of  convocation.  He  (Mr.  Henley) 
it  had  not  absolutely  fostered  and  created  could  not  ascertain  whether  the  noble 
it ;  whereas  the  system  pursued  in  this  Lord  adopted  the  recommendation  of  the 
country  had  offered  a  successful  resistance,  Commissioners  as  regarded  the  professors, 
on  which  account  he  (Mr.  Henley)  believed  It  was  a  most  important  part  of  the  scheme 
it  to  be  a  Bounder  and  a  better  system.  I  which  they  proposed.  The  CommissioDcrs 
Regarding  the  Uniirersities  ae  the  teachers  recommended  that  professors  of  any  eoun- 
vof  the  people,  and  the  teachers  of  those  try  and  of  every  creed  should  be  appointed, 
who,  as  the  hon.  Member  for  North  Lan- '  subject  to  no  regulation  except  one,  which 
cashire  truly  said,  exercised  influence  over  he  (Mr.  Henley)  intended  subsequently  to 
the  affairs  of  the  nation,  it  was  of  the  ut- ,  mention.  The  noble  Lord  did  not  say 
most  consequence  that  the  system  to  be  pur-  whether  or  not  the  professors  under  his 
sued  should  not  only  produce  the  greatest  Bill  were  to  be  of  the  same  kind.  He 
amount  of  good  in  kself^  but  also  be  able  to  (Mr.  Henley)  would  be  glad  to  leant  that 
resist  the  greatest  amount  of  evil.  With  fact,  and  so,  he  was  satisfied,  would  the 
respect  to  the  details  of  the  Bill,  and  House.  Assuming,  however,  that  such  were 
particularly  aa  to  the  forcible  change  in  to  be-the  provisions  of  the  Bill,  the  Commis- 
ihe  constitution  of  the  governing  body  of  sioners  proposed,  as  well  as  the  noble  Lord, 
the  University,  no  notice  had  been  taken  to  take  a  part  of  the  revenues  of  the  colleges 
by  the  noble  Lord  of  what  were  to  be  ,  for  the  maintenance  of  these  professorships. 
the  powers  of  convocation.  The  govern-  The  revenues  of  these  colleges,  however, 
ing  body  in  the  University — the  heads  of  wore  unquestionably  given  for  the  mainte- 
houses — at  present  initiated  measures,  but  [  nance  of  religion,  that  was  incontestably 
those  measures  did  not  become  the  law  of  proved  by  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend  the 
the  University  except  by  an  Act  of  Con- 1  Member  for  Plymouth  (Mr.  R.  Palmer),  and 
vocation.  Now,  he  had  not  succeeded  in  no  one  could  agree  more  thoroughly  with  the 
collecting  what  the  noble  Lord  meant  to!  principle  which  that  hon.  Member  laid  down 
do  with  convocation,  and  whether  their  :  than  he  (Mr.  Henley) — namely,  that  because 
powers  were  to  be  wholly  abrogated  or  the  country  had  chosen  to  throw  off  certain 
not.  The  noble  Lord  merely  proposed  to  abuses,  it  was  not  to  continue  to  maintain 
Bubstitute  another  body  in  the  place  of  the  the  same  Christianity  as  was  professed  at 
heads  of  houses ;  but  whether  convocation  .  all  periods.  These  foundations  were  given 
was  to  remain  unchanged  or  not,  the  noble  .  by  pious  persons  in  past  times  for  the  main- 
Lord  did  not  say.  That  was  of  course  i  tenance  of  sound  religion  and  useful  learn- 
A  material  feature  in  the  case,  because  i  ing — so  ran  the  old  phrase,  though  it  was 
convocation  was  not  a  body  so  subject  to  |  sadly  cut  down  of  late  ;  but  the  Commis- 


change  and  the  passing  influences  of  the 
day  as  the  resident  body  of  the  University. 
The  resident  body,  especially  the  younger 
portion  of  it,  was,  from  a  variety  of  cir- 
cumstances, subject  to  great,  sudden,  and 
capricious  changes.  Convocation,  being 
composed  of  men  of  all  ages,  spread  over 
the  face  of  the  country,  was  not  so  liable 
to  change.  It  was  a  matter  of  great  im- 
portance, therefore,  to  know  how  far,  and 
to  what  degree,  that  part  of  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  University  was  altered  by  the 
noble  Lord's  Bill. 

Lord  JOHN  RUSSELL  was  under- 
Btood  to  intimate  that  he  did  not  propose 
to  interfere  with  the  power  of  convoca- 
tion. 

Mr.  HENLET:    That  mado  a  very 

2£r,  Henley 


sioners  proposed  to  give  one-fifth  of  the 
revenues  of  the  colleges  to  professors,  who 
might  be  Jews  or  Infidels,  or  Turks,  or 
anything  else.  It  was  true  the  Commis- 
sioners recommended  one  system  of  regu- 
lation, which  was  remarkable  as  being  the 
same  that  the  Goveniment  imposed  on  the 
schoolmasters  of  the  national  schools— 
namely,  that  they  should  teach  nothing 
adverse  to  the  Christian  religion.  That 
was  the  only  regulation  which  a  Commis- 
sion, consisting  of  a  bishop,  dean,  a  head 
of  a  house,  a  lawyer,  and  a  clergyman, 
proposed  to  impose  on  these  pi-ofessors. 
These  professors,  however,  were  to  be  the 
means  by  which  additional  knowledge  was 
to  bo  imparted,  and  by  which  additional 
scholars  were  to  be  obtained.     The  noble 
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Lord's  proposition  differed  in  respect  of  the 
mode  of  extension  of  bis  system  from  that 
of  the  Commissioners  ;  his  plan  was  to  be 
more  in  the  nature  of  halls  as  now  esta- 
blished than  in  that  of  colleges.     Nobody 
could  object  to  as  great  a  number  of  halls 
as  could  be  filled  with  scholars ;  but  how 
these  halls  were  to  afford  cheaper  educa- 
tion than  the   existing  colleges,   without 
which  element  they  were  unnecessary,  he 
(Mr.  Henley)  could  not  at  all  understand. 
The   colleges,  as   at  present  established, 
were  provided  with  chapels  and  chaplains, 
and  all  requisite  means    of  exercising  a 
religious  influence  as  well  as  a  moral  con- 
trol over  the  students.     The  noble  Lord 
did  not  of  course  mean  to  bring  numbers 
of.  these   young    men    together    without 
adequate  provision  for  their  spiritual  in- 
struction and  moral  guidance.     The  Com- 
missioners,  however,   ignored   that   point 
altogether,  though  these  young  men  would 
be    exposed    to    the   greatest   temptation 
at  a   time  of  life   when  it  was  of  first- 
rate   importance   to   surround   them  with 
religions  and  moral  influences,  to  induce 
them  both   by   example   and   precept  to 
act  rightly,  and  so  to  lead  them  on  to 
the    source  of    all    good.      If    the  halls 
proposed  by  the  noble  Lord  were  to  be 
provided  with  places  of  religious  worship, 
and  the  other  necessary  adjuncts  on  these 
circumstances — such  as  rooms  for  taking 
meals  and  places  to  lodge  in — any  person 
of  the  least  experience  in  the  cost  of  build- 
ing diocesan   training  schools,  which  the 
Honse  should  remember  were  for  pupils  of 
a  far  more  humble  sphere  than  those  who 
frequented  the   University,  must  know  it 
would  be  utterly  impossible  for  these  halls 
to  compete  in  point  of  cheapness  with  the 
present  colleges.     With  respect  to  what 
had  been  said  of  permitting  students  to 
lodge  out,  he  doubted  very  much  if  the 
experience  of  persons  lodging  out  of  col- 
lege would   bear  out  the   system   of  the 
noble  Lord.     He  (Mr.  Henley)  could  not 
speak  from  personal  experience,  but  he  had 
heard  the  members  for  the  University  of 
Cambridge  say  that  persons  so  lodging  out 
were  the  objects  of  more  strict  supervision 
than  those  who  lodged  in  the  colleges ;  and 
that  the  lodging-house  keepers  were  as 
much   spies  upon   their  conduct,  on  the 
part  of  the  governing  bodies,  as  the  men 
who  kept  the  college  gates.     Under  these 
circumstances  he  (Mr.  Henley)  much  doubt- 
ed that  the  cheapness  proposed  by  the 
plan  of  the  noble  Lord  would  be  realised. 
With  regard  to  the  question  of  interference 


with  the  privileges  and  property  of  the  col- 
leges, that  was  a  very  serious  question,  and 
it  was  all  the  more  so  when  its  extent  came 
to  be  considered.     Expediency  was  a  very 
tempting  phrase,  a  very   convenient  one 
when  the  end  proposed  was  to  lay  hold  of 
other  men's  property.  But  how  did  the  noble 
Lord  propose  to  deal  with  the  property  of 
the  colleges  ?     The  noble  Lord  proposed 
to  take  not  only  one-fifth  of  their  revenues, 
to  be  applied  to  purposes  not  consistent 
with  their  constitution,  but   he  proposed 
also  to  apply  a  further  portion  of  these 
revenues   to  other  purposes   equally   not 
contemplated  by  the  founders  of  the  col- 
leges.    The  noble  Lord  also  said,  that  of 
the  three  prescriptions  which  now  existed 
as  to  the  admission  of  fellows,  he  proposed 
to  do  away  with  two,  and  to  preserve  one. 
He  would  not  do  away,  he  stated,  the  pre- 
scription which  gave  certain  schools  ad- 
vantages in  that  respect,  but  he  would  do 
away  altogether  with  the  prescription  as 
regarded  counties.     The  only  arguments, 
however,  of  any  force  fur  doing  away  with 
any  of  these  prescriptions — and  it  was  that 
adopted  by  several  of  the  colleges  them- 
selves— was,  that  by  so  abolishing  them  a 
larger  field  would  be  opened  for  better  men 
to  be  selected  from.     But  how  could  the 
noble  Lord  suppose  that  a  school  which 
gave  two    candidates  only,   for  instance, 
would  offer  the  same  field  as  a  county — as 
York4iire   for  instance  ?     If  the  county 
prescription,  or  the  national  prescription, 
was  to    be    done    away  with,   how  then 
could  the  noble  Lord  propose  to  confine  it 
to  a  school  ?     He   would,  in   connection 
with  this  point,  ask  if  foreigners  were  to 
be  admitted.     That  was  the  first  question, 
and  the   House  had  a   right  to  know  it. 
Were  inhabitants  of  the  colonies  to  be  ad- 
mitted ?     Were  natives  of  Ireland  and  of 
Scotland  to  be  admitted  ?     These  were  all 
questions    on   which  information  was  re- 
quired when  the  subject  at  issue  was  the 
breaking  down  of  prescription.     Looking 
at  the  measure  as  a  whole,  and  coupling  it 
with  the  noble  Lord's  concluding  observa- 
tion, followed  up  by  the  notice  given  by 
the  hon.  Member  for  North  Loncashire  to 
move  in  Committee  that  Dissenters  should 
be  admitted  to  the   University,  he  (Mr. 
Henley)  could  not  but  regard  it  with  great 
apprehensions  as  a  change  which  ere  long 
would  inevitably  disconnect  the  Church  of 
England  as  a  teacher  from  the  University. 
Hearing  the  hon.  Member  give  notice  of 
moving   the   admission   of    Dissenters   in 
Committee  on  the  Bill,  and  state  that  he 


that  it  iras  the  intention  and  object  of  the 
Govemmeat,  in  Bpite  even  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  opposite  the  Cliancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  by  a.  necessary  consequence  of 
tlieir  own  proposition,  to  set  up  in  the 
University  a.  number  of  independent  halls, 
which  might  be  Romau  Catholic,  Wea- 
leyan,  Presbyterian,  or  any  other  form  of 
Christianity,  He  beliered  this  to  be  the 
inevitable  consequence  of  the  plan  pro- 
posed, and  he  believed,  therefore,  that  it 
vould,  in  causing  the  destruction  of  all 
religious  education  for  youths,  have  the 
vorst  effect  upon  the  future  fortunes  and 
prosperity  of  this  country. 

The  CHANCELLOE  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir,  on  my  own  behalf,  and,  I 
am  quite  sure,  on  the  part  of  my  noble 
Friend  (Lord  J.  Russell)  and  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Gorcrnment,  I  venture  to  express 
my  entisfaction  and  my  thankfulness  with 
regard  to  the  manner  in  which  this  iin- 

Eortant  measure  has  been  received  by, the 
louse.  The  tone  of  the  speeches  wliich 
have  been  made  to-night  satisfies  me  that 
this  subject  will  have  the  advantage  of  a 
dispaasionalf  and  impartial  consideration. 
We  have  heard  two  Gentlemen  express 
their  Bentiments,  who  occupy  prominent 
poaitiojia  in  what  is  called.  Her  Majesty's 
Opposition;  but  I  am  bound  to  say  that 
neither  in  the  speeches  of  those  Gentlemen, 
nor  in  any  of  the  speeches  which  have  pro- 
ceeded from  any  other  quarter,  can  I  trace 
the  slightest  disposition  to  deal  with  this 
question  as  a  question  of  mere  party  po!i> 
tics.  I  am  coaGdent,  Sir,  that  whatever 
good  can  accrue  to  any  one  (and  I  know  of 
DO  good  that  can  accrue  to  any  one)  from 
mixing  up  the  University  of  Oiford  with 
the  struggles  and  (he  contests  of  party, 
nothing  but  unmixed  evil  can  result  to  the 
University  from  the  ndoptron  of  such  a 
course.  Sir,  various  questions  of  detail 
have  been  mooted  in  the  course  of  this  dis- 
cussion, and  particulorly  by  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  who  has  just  sat  down  j  and  I 
am  sure  that  he  will  excuse  me  if  I  do  not 
endeavour  to  follow  him  upon  those  ques- 
tions of  detail,  because  this  is  eminently  a 
subject  on  which  I  think  it  is  desirable 
that  the  House  should  suspend  its  judg- 
ment nith  regard  to  all  those  matters  until 
each  Member  holds  a  copy  of  the  Bill  in 
his  hands.  The  structure  of  this  ancient 
Uuitereity  is  so  curious  and  complex,  it 
lias  so  much  of  history  and  tradition  within 
itself,  and  such  infinite  variety  and  diver- 
Jfr.  Henley 


derately,  and  at  the  same  time  to  do  it  in 
a  few  general  and  sweeping  clauses.  It 
was,  therefore,  necessary,  in  framing  this 
Bill,  to  endeavonr  to  adapt  it  in  some  de- 
gree to  this  extraordinary  diversity — thiis 
rendering  unavoidable  a  deviation  from  that 
simplicity  of  form  and  paucity  of  provisions 
in  which  it  is  abstractedly  desirable  thnt 
every  measure  should  appear  before  this 
House.  On  this  account,  and  on  account 
of  the  bearings  which  the  different  provi- 
sions have  upon  one  another,  I  hope 
hon.  Gentlemen  will  consent  to  wait,  for 
the  few  hours  that  must  elapse  l»efore  the 
Bill  will  be  in  their  hands,  with  regard  to 
matters  of  detail. 

But  several  questions  have  been  touched 
upon  tliat  are  questions  of  principle,  and 
to  these  I  wish  to  advert  for  a  few  mo- 
menta. I  will  refer  to  the  first  of  them, 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  why  I 
prefer  to  postpone  its  discussion,  for  my 
own  part,  to  a  future  period.  I  mean  tli@ 
important  question  raised  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  Rochdale  (Mr.  Uiall),  which 
has  since  been  discussed  with  great  ability 
by  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Ply- 
mouth (Mr.  R.  Palmer),  and  to  which  the 
right  bon.  Gentleman  opposite  (Mr.  Hen- 
ley) just  adverted  with  a  serious  earnest-' 
ncss  and  a  concern  for  the  interests  of 
the  Universities  which  everybody  must  re- 
spect: I  mean  the  important  subject  of 
the  admission  of  Dissenters  to  the  Uni- 
versity. Nov  the  hon.  Member  for  North 
Lancashire  (Mr.  Heywood)  has  given  no- 
tice, in  the  course  of  this  debate,  that  he 
will  lake  an  opportunity,  when  this  Bill 
goes  into  Committee,  of  moving  a  clause 
on  this  subject.  Well,  Sir,  I  shall,  with 
the  permission  of  the  House,  resenre  my- 
self till  the  hon.  Member  proposes  his 
clause,  when  I  shall  be  prepared  to  state,  I 
hope  clearly,  the  reasons  which  will  induce 
me  to  meet  his  intended  clause  with  a  ne- 
gative. For  the  present,  then,  I  pass  on 
to  other  questions  of  great  importance. 
One  of  these  questions  is  the  alleged  in- 
ttrference  with  the  independence  of  the 
University;  and  another  is  the  allegod 
abstraction  of  a  portion  of  the  property  of 
the  colleges.  Now,  as  regards  the  ques- 
tion of  interference  with  the  independence 
of  the  University  and  of  the  colleges,  by 
inviting  Parliament  to  enter  upon  the  task 
of  what  may  be  called  compulaory  or  coer- 
cive legislation,  I  nm  free  to  admit  that 
it  would  bo  moat  desirable  to  leave  the 
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University  to  reform  itself,  if  the  constitu- 
tions of  the  Universitj  and  the  colleges 
bad  possessed  in  them  selves  such  elasticity, 
and  such  facility  of  adaptation  to  the 
varying  wants  of  the  active  age  in  which 
we  live,  as  would  render  it  unnecessary 
to  come  to  Parliament  in  order  to  meet 
this  exigency.  Her  Mojesty's  Government, 
however,  after  long  consideration — after 
exhibiting,  I  hope,  no  want  of  patience — 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  eon* 
stitution  which  the  University  has  inhe- 
rent in  itself  does  not  afford  those  facili- 
ties, and  have  therefore  thought  it  to  be 
their  imperative  duty  to  make  a  proposal 
to  Parliament  on  the  subject.  But  here 
we  are  met  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Member  for  Midhurst  (Mr.  Walpole), 
and  by  other  hon.  Gentlemen,  with  the  doc- 
tnoe,  broadly  laid  down,  that  the  right 
course  would  be  to  confine  ourselves  simply 
to  the  removal  of  disabilities,  and  to  leave 
everything  in  the  hands  of  the  heads  of  the 
University  and  the  colleges.  Now,  in  the 
first  place,  I  must  demur  to  any  doctrine  of 
this  kind  laid  down  upon  abstract  grounds. 
I  cannot  admit  that  there  is  any  right  what- 
ever in  those  who  are  ^he  life  tenants  of 
any  corporation  whatever  to  set  up  a  title 
to  the  absolute  and  exclusive  management 
of  that  corporation's  affairs  as  against  the 
supreme  authority  of  the  Legislature.  I 
grant  as  fully  as  any  man — and  I  have 
often  asserted  it  in  this  House,  and  am 
ready  to  maintain  it  again — that  it  is  most 
desirable  that  the  Legislature  should  prac- 
tise great  reserve  and  great  self-control  in 
the  exercise  of  its  interference ;  but  that  is 
a  matter  of  prudence  and  consideration — 
a  question,  supposing  the  interference  to 
be  authorised,  whether  the  occasion  for  its 
exercise  is  an  adequate  and  an  imperative 
one.  As  to  the  right,  I  hold  that  there 
can  be  no  doctrine  so  inconvenient — none 
of  such  dangerous  consequence — none  more 
certain  to  produce  violent  reaction — than 
to  attempt  to  set  up  a  multitude  of  divided 
and  independent  authorities,  each  contend- 
ing for  supremacy  in  the  conduct  of  insti- 
tutions and  the  management  of  property, 
which  owe,  if  not  their  being,  at  any  rate 
their  safety  and  prosperity,  to  the  guar- 
dianship of  the  general  law  of  the  land. 

Bat  this  case  does  not  stand  merely 
upon  g'Qneral  prudence — it  is  a  case  for 
the  interference  of  Parliament,  clearly  and 
conclusively,  on  grounds  altogether  special 
and  peculiar.  My  hon.  Colleague  (Sir  W, 
Heathcote)  has  himself  stated  the  case  as 
regards  the  colleges,  which  is,  that  they 


have  not  the  power  to  make  changes,  how- 
ever desirous  they  might  be  to  do  so ; 
and  I  venture  to  say  that  that  case  does 
not  admit  of  an  answer.  I  am  not  sur- 
prised at  hearing  my  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  the  University  of  Cambridge 
(Mr.  Wigram),  where  they  are  so  free — 
for  in  that  University  there  is  only  the 
case  of  a  single  college  which  is  entangled 
in  the  meshes  of  the  oath  which  attaches 
to  as  many  as  eight  of  the  most  important 
colleges  of  Oxford,  namely,  the  oath  by 
which  the  whole  of  the  governing  body  of 
the  college  directly,  or  by  inevitable  im- 
plication, are  bound  to  make  no  change, 
and  to  permit  no  change  or  alteration  to 
be  made,  in  the  Statutes.  Why,  what 
would  be  the  use  of  giving  the  colleges 
enabling  powers  ?  We  should  be  en- 
tangled with  questions  as  to  whether  Par- 
liament can  make  an  oath  void  and  the 
like  ;  and  supposing  some  member  of  the 
college  should  think  that  Parliament  pos- 
sessed no  such  right,  are  you  ready  to 
enter  into  questions  of  conscience,  and  to 
tell  him  that  his  scruples  are  idle,  and 
that  he  must  do  what  you  require,  whether 
he  thinks  so  or  not ;  and  this  too,  for- 
sooth, under  the  notion  of  preserving  their 
freedom  and  independence  ?  Well,  this  is 
the  position  in  which  you  place  these  great 
colleges ;  I  will  not  mention  them  all, 
but  there  are  amongst  them  several  of 
the  wealthiest  and  greatest  colleges  of 
Oxford,  including  Magdalen,  New  College, 
Brasenose,  Corpus,  AH  Souls,  Lincoln, 
and  one  or  two  more.  Are  we  to  say, 
when  we  know  that  the  governing  bodies 
of  these  colleges  are  restrained  by  per- 
sonal and  common  oaths  from  devising  any 
scheme  of  change,  that  we  will  simply 
pass  an  Act  enabling  them  to  devise  such 
schemes  of  change,  and  then  think  we 
have  done  all  our  duty  in  the  matter? 
But  then  my  hon.  Friend  and  Colleague 
(Sir  W.  Heathcote),  who  himself  put  this 
argument,  which  1  believe  admits  of  no 
answer  with  respect  to  the  colleges,  stated 
that,  as  regards  the  University,  the  case  is 
altogether  different,  because  the  Univer- 
sity, he  said,  is  under  no  such  disability, 
and  the  University,  with  the  licence  of  the 
Crown,  is  perfectly  free  to  proceed  to 
make  any  changes  which  it  may  think  fit 
in  its  own  constitution ;  and,  as  respects 
other  matters,  is  free  to  make  changes, 
generally  speaking,  in  the  government 
and  internal  condition,  without  any  licence 
from  the  Crown.  That  is  perfectly  cor- 
rect ;  but  the  hon.  and  learned   Member 
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for  Plymouth  (Mr.  R.  Palmer)  said,  and 
said  most  truly,  when  you   speak  of  a 
XJnWersity,  who  and  what  do  you  mean  ? 
It  might  he  said  that  the  University  had 
the  power  of  appointing  its  own  represen- 
tatives and  making  its  views  and  wishes 
known  through  them.     Now,  they  have  no 
power  whatever,  through  the  Convocation, 
except  that  of  saying  a  hare  "  aye  "  or  a 
hare  **  no  "  to  such  questions  as  may  he 
propounded    to  the  Convocation  by   the 
governors   of  the   University   at   Oxford. 
That  is  the  simple  view  of  the  case.     It  is 
unnecessary  to  say  that  I  wish  to  speak 
of  the  governors  with  every  possible  re- 
spect ;  there  is  no  man  among  them  who 
is  not  respectable  in  his  sphere — a  great 
many  of  them  are  able,  eminent,  and  even 
distingoished  —  but  they  are  appointed, 
generally  speaking,   and   almost   without 
exception,   by   the  different    colleges    to 
manage  the  affairs  each  of  their  particular 
college  ;  and  the   prominent  idea  in  the 
minds  of  those  who  have  the  choosing  of 
them  is  that  of  choosing  the  managers  of 
a  college,  and  not  of  choosing  governors 
for  the  University.     The  constitution  of  a 
college  is  so  peculiar,  that  almost  exclu- 
sive power  is  in  the  hands  of  a  board  of 
this  description,  the  members  of  which  are 
almost  all  chosen  for  such  purposes.    It  is 
with  great  limitation  and  reserve  that  you 
can  speak  of  them  as  representing  the  opi- 
nions of  the  University,  and  which  opinions 
they  have  no  means  of  bringing  before  Par- 
liament.     I  was   endeavouring  to  count 
them  up  during  the  statement  of  my  noble 
Friend  (Lord  John  Russell),  and  I  think 
we    have   had  six   different  constitutions 
sent  up  from  the  University,  and  all  of 
them   recommended   on  very   respectable 
authority.      There  are  two  constitutions 
recommended    by  the  committee  of  the 
board  of  heads  of  houses,  and  two  consti- 
tutions recommended  by  the  tutors,  mak- 
ing four.     Then  there  is  a  fifth  constitu- 
tion, which  was  recommended  recently  by 
a  large  body  of  residents  ;  and  there  is 
also  a  sixth  constitution,  recommended  by 
the  Hebdomadal  Board,  and  in  favour  of 
which  Convocatiou  had  presented  its  peti- 
tion.    You  may  say,  perhaps,  that   you 
regard  that  as  the  petition  of  the  Univer- 
sity. 

Then  look  at  the  difficulty  under  which 
this  constitution  works.  When  we  speak 
of  the  constitution  of  the  University  of  Ox- 
ford, although  it  is  perfectly  true  that  all 
the  members  of  the  Convocation  have  gone 
through  a  certain  term  of  residence,  and 
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passed  certain  degrees,  and  keep  their 
names  on  the  books,  although  it  is  per- 
fectly true  that  they  are  invested  with  the 
Parliamentary  franchise,  yet  this  does  not 
enable  every  country  clergyman,  or  every 
London  lawyer  or  Member  of  Parliament, 
to  exercise  practically  a  judgment  upon 
the  affairs  of  the  University,  with  which 
he  is  never  conversant,  like  those   who 
reside  in  the  University,  and  carry  on  its 
work.  Now  look  for  a  moment  at  the  work- 
ing of  the  present  constitution.  The  consti- 
tution recommended  by  the  board  of  heads 
of  houses  was  proposed  in  Convocation.    Of 
the  whole  number  of  members  of  Convoca- 
tion, only  about  one- tenth  part  voted  for 
this  constitution.      But   that   is   not   all. 
While  the  majority  of  the  Parliamentary 
constituency,  so  to  call  it,  voted  one  way, 
the  immense  majority  of  the  working  bodj 
voted   the  other  way.     Of  the  teaching 
body  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  there 
were  two  to  one  against  the  petition  which 
was  recommended  by  the  University.     I 
ask,  therefore,  whether,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances— I   say   nothing  now  of  the 
supremacy  of  Parliament  —  it  would   be 
rational  that  we  should  be  such  slaves  of 
form,  because  one-tenth  of  the  whole  bodj 
met,  and  there  were  two  to  one  who  voted 
against  a  particular  measure,  as  to  regard 
that  particular  measure  as  being  invested 
with  the  plenary  authority  of  the  Univer- 
sity ?     But  this  is  not  all.    I  contend  that 
the  Government,  in  making  this  proposal 
to  Parliament,  are  standing  strictly  upon 
historical  and  constitutional  ground,  with 
reference  to  the  University,  and  to  take 
the  opposite    course,   as  my  right   hon. 
Friend   suggests,    would   be  standing  on 
ground  altogether  the  reverse.     What  is 
the  Statute  that  is  now  in  question  ?     It 
is  one  of  three  in  the  University  which  are 
called  the  *'  Caroline  Statutes.       Now,  the 
University  of  Oxford,  under  the  govern- 
ance of  the  "  Laudian  code,"  framed  that 
Statute  by  delegacy  of  the  Convocation, 
and,  therefore,  I  take  it  as  being  the  work 
of  the  University  itself.      So  ft^smed,   it 
received  the  sanction  of  the  Crown.    Well, 
if  that  was  the  case  with  the  Statute,  no 
doubt  you  might  fairly  say  that  the  prece- 
dent should  be  to  let  the  University  frame 
a  Statute,  and  the  Crown  give  to  it  its 
sanction.     Now,  in  the  case  of  the  "  Caro- 
line Statute,"  upon  which  the  constitution 
exists,  that  was  framed  under  the  autho- 
rity of  the  Crown,  and   adopted  by  the 
University  ;  it  was  afterwards  inserted  in 
the  *'  Laudian  code,"  but  it  owed  its  ori- 
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gin  to  the  OoyernmeDt  of  the  country. 
That  is  the  point  on  which  1  take  my 
stand  ;  and  therefore  I  say  it  was  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Government  of  the  country  not 
to  consider  themselves  precluded  from  deal- 
ing with  the  formntion  of  such  a  Statute. 

The  other  question  to  which  I  wish  to 
advert,  is  a  question  which  relates  to  what 
may  be  called  the  sanctity  of  property — 
the  diversion  of  certain  property  connected 
with  the  colleges  for  the  purposes  of  the 
University.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
who  has  just  sat  down  has  applied  to  that 
operation  the  strong  name  of  confiscation  ; 
for  he  says  he  does  not  know  another.  But, 
however,  he  went  on  to  limit  the  applica- 
tion of  this  term  by  sajing  that  he  did  not 
■lean  to  apply  it  to  any  case  where  you 
could  trace  any  such  purpose  in  the  will  of 
the  founder.  That  would  be  quite  a  suf- 
ficient justification  for,  the  principle  of 
this  arrangement,  because  undoubtedly  the 
most  marked  and  specific  casea  which  this 
Bill  has  in  view  for  the  application  of  college 
property  to  University  purposes  are  cases 
where  the  founder  has  leftmost  distinct  indi- 
cations of  his  intentions.  These  indications 
are  very  remarkable.  In  the  case  of  Magda- 
len College  the  founder  provided  that  there 
should  be  three  lectureships  established  and 
paid,  and  that  the  lectures  should  be  de- 
livered for  the  benefit  not  only  of  that 
college,  but  of  the  whole  University  ;  and 
that  bequest  remains,  after  400  years,  un- 
fulfilled. In  the  case  of  Corpus  Christ! 
College,  the  founder  did  exactly  the  same 
thing,  and  provided  for  the  establishment 
of  three  lectureships  for  the  benefit  of  the 
whole  University ;  but  that  bequest  has 
remained  until  within  the  last  few  years 
unnoticed.  At  present  the  governing  body 
of  that  college,  animated  by  the  strongest 
desire  for  the  reformation  of  the  institution, 
although  entangled  by  the  oath  to  which  I 
have  referred,  yet,  acting  in  conformity 
with  the  spirit  of  their  Statutes,  have 
offered  a  munificent  endowment  for  Latin 
professorships  for  tho  benefit  of  the  whole 
University.  But  there  are  other  cases 
proceeding  upon  the  same  principle.  There 
were  applications  from  Christ  Church  Col- 
lege to  devote  a  portion  of  its  funds  for  the 
establishment  of  chairs  of  divinity,  which 
applications  were  based  upon  exactly  the 
same  principle.  When  the  House  of  Com- 
mons had  before  it  the  Ecclesiastical 
Tithes  and  Revenues  Bill,  you  exempted 
the  chapters  of  Christ  Church,  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  not  to  be  considered  as 
a  chapter,  but  as  a  portion  of  the  college. 


It  was  a  portion  of  the  college,  but  you 
proceeded  afterwards  by  Act  of  Parliament 
to  appropriate  certain  of  the  canonries  of 
that  college  for  the  support  of  chairs  of 
theology.  Why,  Sir,  that  is  the  very 
thing  which  this  Bill  asks  the  House  to 
do.  There  was  no  provision  in  that  Act 
for  Statutes,  because  Statutes  they  had 
none,  but  there  were  college  offices  and 
canonries  independently  of  any  such  ob- 
ligations. That  is  the  precedent  and  the 
principle  upon  which,  on  due  cause  shown, 
the  Government  ought  to  proceed.  I  do 
not  say  that  anything  rash  or  violent  ought 
to  be  done  upon  this  or  any  other  ground  ; 
but  it  is  vain  to  speak  of  confiscation  as 
applicable  to  such  a  subject  as  the  reason- 
able application  of  college  property  not  for 
its  exclusive  benefit,  but  for  the  benefit  of 
the  entire  University,  in  common  with  the 
college.  There  is  a  union  of  interest  be- 
tween the  University  and  the  college — an 
intimacy  of  relation  and  a  mutual  depend- 
ency between  them ;  and,  therefore,  to  use 
language  of  this  kind  in  such  a  case  is 
nothing  but  a  perversion.  It  was  pre- 
scribed by  the  founder  of  Corpus  Christ! 
college  in  the  sixteenth  century  that  one 
chair  should  be  founded  for  the  Latin  and 
another  for  the  Greek  language.  That 
was.  Sir,  because  the  study  of  Greek  had 
just  then  emerged  from  the  darkness  in 
which  it  had  been  buried.  And  is  it  not 
fair  to  presume  that  the  other  founders-— 
that  Wjlllam  of  Wykeham  for  instance, 
who  lived  a  century  and  a  half  earlier—* 
that  if  he  had  lived  then,  he  would  not 
have  made  equal  provision  for  that  study  ? 
Is  it  fair  that  the  dead  letter  of  the 
Statute  should  in  this  way  be  allowed  to 
hold  good  against  the  common  sense  both 
of  the  Parliaments  and  the  colleges  of 
future  ages  ?  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
(Mr.  Henley)  has  said  that  he  is  not  aware 
whether  the  Bill  provides  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  professors  in  the  same  way  as  is 
recommended  in  the  Report  of  the  Com- 
missioners. Sir,  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
will  so  soon  have  the  Bill  in  his  hands 
that  I  prefer  leaving  him  then  to  discover 
wherein  the  Bill  and  the  Report  difier,  and 
wherein  they  agree,  rather  than  that  I 
should  enter  into  any  details  upon  that 
subject  at  present.  Sir,  the  Report  of  the 
Commissioners  is  a  document  that  has 
been  drawn  up  with  the  greatest  ability, 
and  it  has  been  of  the  greatest  service  to 
Government  by  a  thorough  and  searching 
discussion  of  all  those  questions  that  are 
Hiieresting  and  invaluable  to  the  Univer- 
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tiiy.  But  undoubtedly,  in  considering  the 
recommendations  of  that  Report,  Her  Ma- 
jesty's QoTemment  felt  it  their  duty  to 
deal  with  the  subject  on  their  own  autho- 
rity and  their  own  responsibility,  and  not 
upon  the  authority  of  that  Report. 

The  right  hon.  Gentleman  appears  to 
suppose  that  there  is  to  be  on  the  part  of 
each  of  the  colleges,  a  fixed  contribution 
of  a  fifth  part  of  their  revenues,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  University  generally,  to  be 
followed  perhaps  afterwards  by  a  further 
contribution  of  a  fourth  part.  Sir,  what 
is  really  proposed  is  as  follows  : — Power  is 
given  to  the  different  colleges,  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  Commissioners,  to  make 
of  their  own  accord  a  contribution  for 
University  purposes,  such  as  for  endowing 
the  chairs  of  professors,  to  an  amount  not 
exceeding  a  fifth  part  of  their  revenues. 
Therefore,  it  is  not,  in  the  first  instance 
at  least,  a  fifth  part  of  their  revenues,  but 
such  a  sum  as  they  may  themselves  deem 
requisite.  But  if  the  colleges  do  not  ex- 
ercise these  enabling  powers  to  the  sa- 
tisfaction of  the  Commissioners  within  a 
certain  time,  then  the  Commissioners  are 
empowered  to  act,  but  they  cannot  act 
without  limitations.  They  are  not  to  act 
at  all  in  the  case  of  those  colleges  which 
have  less  than  twenty  fellowships.  They 
are  not  to  interfere  in  the  case  of  any 
of  the  poorer  foundations,  because  it  is 
thought  it  would  be  hardly  fair  to  deal 
with  them.  When  they  do  act,  then  they 
are  to  send  under  «eal  their  reasons  for 
imposing  the  burdens  which  tbey  lay  upon 
the  colleges,  and  the  grounds  on  which 
they  are  satisfied  that  these  colleges  can 
make  a  just  provision  without  prejudice 
to  the  purposes  contemplated  by  the 
founders  of  each  college.  Having  done 
that,  they  are  then  to  declare  the  amount 
of  the  fund  which  they  require  from  each 
college,  subject  to  the  limitation  referred 
to  ;  but  even  then  they  must  leave  to  the 
different  colleges  the  mode  in  which  they 
shall  supply  that  fund ;  and,  lastly,  in  the 
purposes  for  which  these  funds  are  to  be 
assigned,  it  is  distinctly  provided  that  the 
Commissioners  shall  not  do  so  without  as- 
signing to  each  college  a  reasonable  con- 
trol over  the  regulation  and  management 
of  the  professorship  or  professorships  to  be 
established.  I~  think  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman (Mr.  Henley)  will  admit  that  the 
regulation  is  not  so  unreasonable  as  he  is 
now  inclined  to  suppose.  Certainly  no  one 
at  Oxford  has  said  that  it  is  unreasonable 
that  the  wealthy  colleges  should  make  rea- 
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sonable  contribution  to  the  needs  of  the 
University,  They  complain  that  the  con- 
tribution required  by  the  Royal  Commis- 
sioners is  too  much,  as  in  the  case  of  All 
Souls,  where  it  was  proposed  that  out  of 
forty  fellowships  twenty  should  be  swal- 
lowed up  for  the  founding  of  four  profes- 
sorships. To  the  unreasonable  amoant  ob- 
jection has  been  taken.  But  we  do  not 
propose  so  much  the  abstraction  of  pro- 
perty from  the  colleges,  as  that  certain 
college  officers  should  be  appointed  to  dis- 
charge certain  duties  by  means  of  the 
funds  of  the  college,  the  benefits  of  which 
will  be  equally  open  to  them  with  that  of 
the  whole  University.  Our  purpose  is 
quite  consistent  with  the  precedents  that 
have  been  followed  within  the  last  feir 
years  in  the  case  of  the  theological  profes- 
sorships ;  it  is  recommended  by  the  reason 
of  the  case,  and  I  cannot  doubt  it  will 
be  favourably  received  by  the  House.  Sir, 
having  said  much  upon  the  independence 
of  the  University  and  upon  the  supposed 
abstraction  of  property  from  the  colleges 
which  is  no  abstraction  at  all,  I  think  it 
best  to  postpone  any  further  remarks  upon 
the  Bill  itself  till  the  second  reading,  and 
I  shall  only  say  further,  that  when  the 
Bill  comes  into  the  hands  of  hon.  Members 
they  will  perceive  that  in  the  first  claase, 
which  appoints  the  Parliamentary  Commis- 
sioners, the  names  of  those  Commissioners 
are  left  blank,  as  the  Government  thought 
that  was  the  most  proper  form  in  which  to 
bring  the  matter  before  tho  House  in  the 
first  instance  ;  but  if  the  Bill  should  be 
read  a  second  time,  the  names  will  be  stated 
to  the  House  before  going  into  Committee, 
and  thev  will  be  inserted  in  Committee. 

Mr.  J.  G.  PHILLIMORB  said,  he  ob- 
truded  himself,  on  the  present  occasion, 
upon  the  House  with  great  reluctance,  but 
in  what  he  considered  the  performance  of 
a  sacred  duty,  in  order  to  state  those 
points  of  the  noble  Lord's  Bill  to  which  he 
principally  objected.  He  was  surprised 
that  the  noble  Lord  should  have  quoted 
a  passage  from  Burke  with  regard  to  the 
confiscation  of  Church  property  in  France 
in  order  to  justify  the  confiscation  of 
Church  property  in  England  ;  and  he  was 
sure  Burke  would  have  been  astonished  at 
the  use  the  noble  Lord  had  made  of  the 
splendid  passage  from  which  he  had  taken 
his  quotation.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  bad  said 
that  the  step  which  the  Government  had 
taken  might  be  justified  by  historical  pre- 
cedents.    It  might  certainly  be  so  justi- 


period  or  history  to  which  the  right  hon. 
Oentleinan  hnd  referred,  but  of  that  period 

'•  When  England's  mannroh  once  nnaoTer'd  ut, 
And  Brkdihaire  bnllied  in  a  broad-briiDm'd 
hat." 
Thia  Bill  appeared  to  him  to  be.  m  truth, 
fouoded  upon  a  Tery  narrow  knowledge  of 
human  nature,  and  upon  a  total  ignorance 
of  the  English  nature.      He  was  not  pre- 

Eired  to  aay  that  the  goTemmeat  of  the 
Inireraitj  of  Oxford  might  not  require 
alteration,  and  to  one  part  of  the  Bill  he 
haj  therefore  no  objection  ;  but  he  would 
ask  whether  the  aseemhlj  which  he  l»d 
now  the  honour  to  address  was  the  hest 
conatituted  body  for  regulating  the  mode 
oF  education  at  the  Universities?  His 
objection  to  the  Bill  was,  that  it  took 
money  which  hnd  been  given,  and  could 
only  have  been  obtained  upon  one  ground, 
and  applied  it  to  an  object  totally  distinct 
from  that  for  which  it  was  intended.  He 
thought  that  property  given  in  mortmain 
stood  upon  a  totally  diS'erent  footing  from 
other  property  ;  and  if  a  necessity  existed 
for  removing  abuses,  no  one  would  go 
further  than  he  would  in  order  to  do  so, 
snd  to  carry  out  those  reforms  which  were 
necessary  for  the  welfare  of  the  country  ; 
but  they  would  never  have  had  this  pro- 
perty at  all  if  it  hnd  not  been  for  those 
principles  which  they  now  wished  totally 
to  ignore.  A  man  bom,  say  in  some  little 
tillage  in  Northumberland,  rose  from  an 
obscure  condition,  and,  having  no  children, 
was  desirous  of  giving  to  those  who  had 
sprung  from  the  same  origin,  and  encoun- 
tered the  same  difficulties  as  himself,  an 
opportunity  of  obtaining  that  education  to 
which  he  owed  everythmg,  but  they  now 
wished  to  take  away  the  benefit  of  a  be- 
qaest  mode  with  that  object  from  the 
Northumberland  men,  to  give  it  to  all 
mankind.  Nothing  could  be  more  dis- 
couraging to  munificent  endowments  than 
this  ;  for  although  they  might  gain  a  mo- 
mentary advantage,  they  would  destroy 
the  principle  from  which  all  these  advant- 
ages must  spring.  Uoney  would  never  be 
left  to  the  Universities  if  it  was  found  that 
Tnonej  which  had  been  left  them  for  one 
purpose  wiLs  a]>plic<l  to  nnotlicr  purpose, 
whenever  it  became  necesBarj  to  remedy 
an  abuse.  This  was  the  argument  i 
which  he  insisted  ;  and  ho  should  have 
IboDght  himself  guilty  of  base  ingratitude, 
bjiding  thfl  position  which  he  held,  and 
Waring  the  name  which  ho  boro,  if  lie  had 
refrained  from  expressing  hia  aversion  to 


iiord  HO  tar  embodied.  Ho  concurred 
ith  the  hon.  Member  for  Newcastle  (Hr. 
Blackett]  in  regretting  that  the  noble  Lord 
had  not  flung  open  the  Universities  to 
every  English  citisen,  as  this  would  have 
been  a  most  favourable  occasion  for  adopt- 
a  measure  which  was  founded  upon 
;e,  and  which  would  have  aided  so 
directly  the  great  object  of  national  edu- 
■  n.  With  regard  to  that  part  of  the 
to  which  he  had  referred,  he  was 
obliged,  with  great  regret,  because  he 
differed  from  those  with  whom  he  was  in 
the  habit  of  acting,  to  express  his  unqua- 
lified and  entire  dissatiafaction. 

Mr.  NEWDEQATE  said,  be  oousidered 
that  this  measure  was  a  direct  invasion 
of  the  independence  of  the  University  of 
Oxford,  and  of  the  Sovereign,  its  visitor. 
The  University  was  an  ancient  corporation, 
ith  full  powers  of  legislating  with  regard 
to  its  own  internal  regulations,  subject  to 
the  concurrence  of  the  Soverign,  as  visitor. 
The  right  hon.  Qentleman  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  had  referred  to  the  "  Ca- 
"  le  Statutes  "  as  a  precedent  for  the  pro- 
id  interference,  but  why  had  he  not  re- 
commended Her  Majesty's  Goremment  to 
follow  that  precedent,  and  to  send  the  Bill 
to  the  University  of  Oxford  in  order  that 
it  might  be  submitted  to  Convocation,  for 
then  it  might  have  been  accepted,  as  were 
the  "  Cai-olino  Statutes,"  and  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  University  would  have  re- 
mained uninfringed,  and  the  right  of  the 
Soverign,  as  visitor,  would  have  been  vin- 
dicated? Instead  of  consulting  the  Uni- 
versity, the  Oovemment  had  violated  its 
independence  in  the  first  instance  by  the 
constitution  of  the  Commission,  when  they 
ought  to  have  recommended  the  Crown 
to  visit.  The  Commission  reported,  and 
the  University  was  then  in  progress  to  re- 
form itself,  but  the  noble  Lord  would  not 
even  allow  the  University  to  give  its  opi- 
nion, far  less  would  he  suggest  the  mea- 
sure which  he  was  authorised  on  the  part 
of  the  Crown  to  submit  to  it.  Again  did 
he  show  his  determination  to  interpose  the 
arbitrary  authority  of  Parliament  in  order 
by  violence  to  regulate  the  Uoireraity,  and 
that  determination  was  now  proved  by  the 
manner  in  which  he  now  proposed  to  deal 
with  the  colleges,  as  well  as  with  the 
Universily.  The  heads  and  the  leading 
members  of  the  colleges  bad  been  con- 
sulting OB  to  whether  they  should  not, 
in  acoordnnce  with  the  supposed  wish  of 
I  the  Crown,  devote  the  funds  of  the  cor- 
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poration,  as  far  as  tbeir  power  and  sense 
of  doty  would  permit,  t*  the  extension  of 
University  education  ;  but  they  were  not  al- 
lowed to  act,  and  their  property  was  to  be 
grasped  by  a  measure  of  confiscation.  He 
felt  that  the  measure  of  the  Government 
was  a  flagrant  violation  of  the  rights  of 
corporate  property.  When  they  thus  inter- 
fered with  corporate  property,  who  could 
say  that  private  property  would  be  long 
safe  from  their  interference?  He  could 
not  sit  silent,  even  at  this  stage  of  the 
Bill,  without  denouncing  the  vicious  prin« 
oiples  upon  which  it  was  founded. 

Leave  given.  Bill  ordered  to  be  brought 
in  by  Lord  John  Russell,  Viscount  Pal- 
merston,  and  Mr.  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer. 

BUI  read  T. 

RIGHTS  OF  NEUTRALS. 

On  the  Order  of  the  Day  for  the  House 
resolving  itself  into  Committee  of  Ways 
and  Means  being  read, 

Mr.  MILNER  GIBSON  said:  I  rise. 
Sir,  to  bring  forward  the  Motion  of  which 
I  have  given  notice,  that  instructions  should 
be  issued  to  Her  Majesty's  cruisers  not  to 
interfere  with  neutral  vessels,  carrying 
goods  the  property  of  the  enemy,  if  not 
contraband  of  war.  Sir,  I  have  thought 
it  consistent  with  my  duty  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  the  House  at  the  present  time 
to  the  question  of  the  rights  of  neutrality 
which  may  be  enjoyed  by  other  nations,  in 
case  that  war  with  which  we  are  now 
threatened  should  take  place.  A  short 
time  since  1  gave  notice  of  a  Motion  I 
proposed  to  make,  that  an  Address  should 
be  sent  to  the  Crown  expressing  the 
opinion  of  Parliament  that  privateering 
was  not  a  species  of  warfare  which 
ought  to  be  sanctioned  by  the  British  Go- 
vernment. I  did  not  proceed  with  that 
Motion,  because  I  was  informed  by  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  the  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty  that  he  had  the  subject  under 
his  consideration,  and  that  on  an  early  day 
he  would  state  the  views  of  Gbvernment 
to  the  Hoose.  I  have  therefore,  in  this 
Motion,  abstained  from  asking  the  House 
to  express  any  opinion  upon  the  subject 
of  privateering.  The  subject  of  my  pre- 
sent Motion  relates  simply  to  the  position 
in  which  neutral  mercantile  vessels  may 
find  themselves  during  the  coming  hostili- 
ties. My  main  object  is,  that  the  country 
should  be  put  in  possession  of  the  decision 
to  which  the  Government  must  by  this 
time  bave  arrived  in    reference  to   the 
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rights  of  neutrals.    If  complete  silence  had 
been  maintained — if   no  information  bad 
been  offered  to  the  country  upon  this  most 
important  subject — if  the  Government  had 
merely  said,  '*  It  is  under  consideration, 
and  we  shall  in  a  short  time  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  communicate  our  opinion  fully  to 
the  country/'  then  I  would  have  observed 
silence  upon  the  subject.    But  we  have  had 
information  communicated  to  ns  through 
the  newspapers  of  an  imperfect  character, 
and  it  has  therefore  become  absolutely  ne- 
cessary, that  no  misapprehension  may  take 
place,  to  ask  the  Government  to  supply  us 
wiih  full  and  complete  information  as  to 
the  decision  to  which  they  have  come  on 
this  most  important  subject.  We  bave  had 
a  despatch  from  the  chief  of  the  Foreign 
Department,  addressed  to  the  British  Con- 
sul  at  Riga,  stating  certain  views,  and 
explaining  the  liabilities  which  merchants 
would  incur  by  carrying  on  trade  with  the 
enemy.    Then  in  the  newspapers  of  to-day 
we  have  a  letter  from  the  Board  of  Trade, 
addressed  to  a  gentleman  in  the  City,  ex- 
plaining what  the  oonsequence  would  be  of 
certain  transactions  with  Russia,  in  case  of 
a  war  with  that  country.     I  may  be  told 
that  if  merchants  want  to  learn  their  lia- 
bilities in  time  of  war,  they  have  only  to 
study  the  law  of  nations,  to  consult  learned 
civrlians  and  authors  who  have  written  on 
this  subject,  and  there  they  will  get  full 
information  as  to  their  position.     But  it 
must  be  obvious  to  every  one  that,  after 
a  forty  years'   peace,  the  usages  which 
might  have  been  adapted  to  the  last  war 
may  not  be  equally  adapted  now.     Opi- 
nions have  ohanged-*^institutions  and  laws 
bave  changed — the  mode   of   conducting 
commercial  transactions  has  changed — and 
we  all  know  that  that  mighty  power,  steam, 
has  been  introduced  since  the  last  war,  and 
effected  important  alterations  in  maritime 
communications.     I  think  also  that  this  is 
a  most  favourable  moment  for  entertain- 
ing the  question  whether  great  changes 
may  not   be  introduced,   because  we  ai*e 
now  in  a  position  which  we   have  rarely 
been   in    before.     We  are   on   terms   of 
the  most  perfect  amity  with  France  and 
with  the  United  States  of  America — two 
of  the  most  important  naval  and  commer- 
cial Powers  in  the  world  besides  ourselves 
— and  therefore  we  might  probably  obtain 
their  assent  to  such  an  alteration  of  inter- 
national law  upon  this  subject  as  would  be 
befitting  the  times  in  which  we  live,  and 
as  would  give  liberal  scope  for  commercial 
transactions  in  time  of  war.      On  these 
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grounds  I  think  this  is  a  favourable  mo-  | 
ment,  bj  negotiations  with  foreign  Powers, 
and  in  the  exercise  of  our  own  discretion, 
to  endearour  to  carry  on  war  with  greater 
respect  to  private  property  than  has  yet 
been  done,  and  with  greater  liberty  to  carry 
on  commercial  transactions  than  has  ever 
before  been  allowed.  1  wish  to  give  no 
opinion  on  the  question,  whether  the  war 
itself  is  politic  or  impolitic — I  merely  as- 
sume, for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  you 
are  in  a  state  of  war,  and  I  ask  you  to 
Consider  whether  that  war  cannot  be  car- 
ried on  withoi\t  infringing,  to  the  same 
extent  as  formerly,  on  the  rights  of  com- 
merce and  of  private  property?  1  have 
put  the  present  notice  of  Motion  on  the 
paper  for  the  purpose  of,  eliciting  from  the 
Government  the  decision  to  which  they 
may  have  come  on  the  subject.  But  I 
do  not  wish  to  convey  the  impression  that 
the  Qovemment  themselves  are  disposed 
to  take  an  illiberal  view  of  the  subject, 
or  to  have  recourse  to  extreme  and  ri- 
gorous practices  without  necessity.  I  give 
them  full  credit  for  being  actuated  by 
the  desire  to  take  a  liberal  course,  but 
I  thought  it  necessary  to  put  my  views 
on  paper,  to  show  what  they  are,  and 
which  I  have  authority  for  saying  many 
gentlemen  who  are  thoroughly  competeut 
to  judge  consider  would  give  satisfaction. 
1  do  not  ask  the  House  to  commit  it- 
self to  any  abstract  principle.  I  do  not 
propose  to  give  up  any  of  our  maritime 
rights.  I  only  ask  that  special  instruc- 
tions may  be  given  to  the  officers  com- 
manding Her  Majesty's  cruisers,  in  the 
event  of  war,  to  abstain,  at  the  present 
time,  from  interfering  with  neutral  ves- 
sels on  account  of  any  goods  or  pro- 
perty not  contraband  of  war  that  may 
be  contained  therein.  This  has  no  re- 
ference to  the  right  or  power  of  block- 
ading; that  right  remains  unaffected  by 
the  proposal,  which  only  amounts  to  this 
— that  special  instructions  may  be  given 
that  neutral  ships  on  the  high  seas  should 
not  be  interfered  with  by  British  cruisers 
on  account  of  ordinary  mercantile  produce 
contained  therein.  I  will  tell  the  House 
why  I  bring  forward  this  Motion.  The 
Foreign  Minister,  in  his  letter  to  the  Con- 
anl  at  Riga,  says  that  unless  such  special 
instructions  are  given,  private  property  in 
neutral  ships,  under  certain  circumstances, 
will  not  be  respected.  He  distinctly  says 
it  will  require  special  instructions  to  pre- 
vent their  stopping  neutral  ships  in  time  of 
war,  with  the  view  of  searching  them  in 
order  to  ascertain  whether  they  contained 


property  in  which  the  enemy  may  have  a 
direct  or  indirect  interest.  I  think,  in 
the  first  place,  that  such,  a  proceeding  as 
searching  neutral  ships  for  enemy's  goods 
is  totally  nugatory  for  the  purposes  of  this 
war.  What  is  the  state  of  affairs  in  refer- 
ence to  the  Russian  trade  ?  All  the  Rus- 
sian produce,  or  very  nearly  all,  on  the 
high  seas,  has  been  sold  and  paid  for,  and 
all  Russian  interest  therein  has  ceased. 
Such,  with  a  small  exception,  is  the  course 
of  trade  with  that  country.  1  have  received 
a  letter  on  this  subject  from  a  gentleman 
largely  engaged  in  the  Baltic  trade,  in 
which  he  says  :  — 

"  I  have  oonsuUed  about  six  inflaential  m«r- 
ohanta,  and  I  find  that  the  proportion  of  Ruuiaa 
ownership  in  goods  from  Russia  cannot  be  esti- 
mated at  more  than  fifteen  per  cent." 

So  that  the  great  bulk  of  the  property, 
the  produce  of  Russia,  upon  the  high  seas, 
is  not  the  property  of  Russians,  but  the 
property  either  of  neutrals  who  have  ac- 
quired it  by  purchase,  or  of  British  sub- 
jects, who  may  also  have  acquired  it  by 
purchase.  In  the  first  case,  as  to  the  neu- 
trals who  have  acquired  the  property  by 
purchase,  there  can  be  no  question,  I  ap- 
prehend, that  neutral  produce,  in  which 
the  only  proprietary  interest  is  in  a  neutral, 
cannot  be  deemed  lawful  prize  when  found 
upon  the  high  seas  in  the  ships  of  a  neutral, 
though  it  may  have  been  bought  in  a  coun- 
try with  which  you  are  at  war.  Therefore, 
with  regard  to  all  that  portion  of  property 
upon  the  high  seas  which  neutrals  have 
acquired  by  purchase,  your  power  of  search- 
ing neutral  ships  would  have  no  effect  what* 
ever  in  producing  pressure  upon  the  enemy's 
trade,  because,  if  you  found  the  produce  of 
Russia  in  neutral  ships,  and  it  had  been 
purchased  by  neutrals,  you  could  not  make 
it  lawful  prise.  Then  there  is  that  portion 
which  is  British  property.  I  put  it  to  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  the  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty,  if,  at  the  beginning  of  this  war, 
Russian  produce  have  been  bought  and 
paid  for,  and  in  which,  therefore,  all  Rus- 
sian interest  has  ceased^  and  which  has 
become  exclusively  British  property,  and  it 
be  found  upon  the  high  seas,  is  it  fitting 
that  that  should  be  lawful  priie  ?  Whether 
in  a  neutral  or  in  a  British  ship,  is  it  fitting 
that  such  property  should  be  lawful  prize  ? 
It  appears  to  me  that  the  whole  world 
would  consider  it  a  great  injustice  if  a 
British  cruiser  were  to  stop  and  detain  a 
ship  containing  British  property  which  bad 
been  bought  and  paid  lor  before  war  had 
been  declared,  and  before  there  was  any 
enemy,  were  you  to  make  that  property 
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prize.     But  I  am  informed  that  such  a 
doubt  exists  upon  this  question  in  the  pre- 
sent  state   of   the  law   of   nations   that, 
unless  special  instructions  be  given,  which 
is  what  I  ask,  it  is  possible  that  such  Bri- 
tish property  may  be  stopped  and  detained 
on  the  high  seas,  parties  thrown  into  the 
Court  of  Admiralty  in  this  country,  aud 
the  property  be  condemned  as  lawful  prize. 
I  do  not  give  any  opinion  whether  this  is 
the  law  of  nations  or  not ;  but  I  feel  I  am 
correct  in  saying  it  is  a  matter  of  grave 
doubt.    Then,  would  it  be  right  to  exercise 
this  extreme  power  when  it  is  obvious  that 
a  Russian  having  received  the  money  for 
thtf  produce,  and  the  produce  having  be- 
come exclusively  the  property  of  British 
subjects,   to  capture   and   make   it  prize 
would  have  no  effect  in  producing  pressure 
upon  Russia,  but  would  only  injure   the 
interests  of  British  subjects.     These  are 
two  of  the  grounds  why  I  wish  the  power 
of  searching  neutrkl  vessels  on  the  high 
seas  not  to  be  exercised  now.     Let  us  ask 
ourselves,  also,  whether  it  is  a  very  satis- 
factory thing  to  contemplate  the  exercise 
of  this  power  in  British  cruisers  in  reference 
to  neutral  ships  ?     I  am  quite  ready  to  ad- 
roit that  it  is  the  settled  law  of  nations — 
perhaps  it  may  be  too  strong  a  word  to  use, 
the  word  **  settled  ;*'  but  I  do  not  dispute 
that  it  19  the  law  of  nafions  according  to 
the  authority  of  the  most  learned  men  of 
various  nations,  with  some  exceptions — that 
enemies'  property  may  be  taken   out  of 
neutrtfl  ships,  and  that  the  neutral  flag 
does   not  give  protection   to  the   cargo ; 
but   it  is    altogether   discretionary  in    a 
country  whether  it  will  exercise  these  ex- 
treme belligerent  rights  or  not.    We  make 
no  surrender  of  the  principle — we  do  not 
deprive  ourselves  of  the  power  of  exercising 
those  extreme  rights  whenever  we  think 
fit,  by  not  allowing  them  to  be  exercised 
now  ;  but  I  ask  the  House  to  contemplate 
what  may  be  the  course  of  proceeding,  un- 
less the  power  of  searching  neutral  vessels 
upon  the  high  seas  for  enemy's  property  be 
undertaken  only  after  the  most  grave  and 
serious  consideration.      As  I  understand, 
this   power  is   a   power  given  to  British 
cruisers,  when  war  is  declared,  over  all  the 
surface  of  the  globe.     Wherever  the  neu- 
tral ship  is,  it  may  be  searched  to  see  if  it 
contains  enemy's  property.     Just  conceive 
this  state  of  things.     A  large  American 
packet  arrives  at  Cowes  from  the  United 
States,  bound  to  Hamburg.     It  may  have 
among  its  multifarious  bales  of  goods  some 
consigned  to  persons  in  Hamburg,  with  the 
Yiow  of  those  goods  being  afterwards  sent 
Mr,  M,  Gibson 


to  houses   in    Russia.     There  may  be  a 
Russian  interest  in  those  bales  of  goods. 
The   commanding  officer  of  one  of  Her 
Majesty's  cruisers  detains  the  vessel;  he 
says,  **  I  have  an  interest  in  certain  goods 
in  your  ship  which  are  the  property  of  the 
.enemy,  and  I  mean  to  try  my  right  in  a 
court  of  law,  in  order  that  I  may  condemn 
them   as  lawful   prize."     The  American 
packet  is  detained,  aud  all  the  parties  are 
put  to  great  inconvenience  from  being  kept 
in  a  British  port  until  the  trial  takes  place. 
Suppose  it  to  be  decided  that  these  balea 
of  goods  were  not  Russian  property,  though 
it  appeared  there  was  a  prima  facie  case 
for  detention,   and.  there  is  restitution  of 
the  property,  do  you  suppose  there  will  not 
be  a  bitter  feeling  left  behind  if  an  Ameri- 
can ship  is  brought  in,  under  such  circum- 
stances, without  compensation,  and  large 
expenditure  incurred,  merely  to  test  the 
question  whether  a  particular  officer  has  a 
vested  interest  in  certain  property  in  the 
vessel  ?     I  put  this  as  a  case  which  may 
possibly  happen ;  and  it  is  to  provide  against 
the  possibility  of  such  an  unfortunate  thing 
as  the  creation  of  a  bad  feeling  with  neu- 
tral and  friendly  Powers  that  1  call  upon 
the  House  to  take  the  question  into  its 
most   serious   consideration.     I   have   no 
doubt  that  the  officers  of  the  Navy  will 
exercise  their  powers  of  search  with  dis- 
cretion.    I  do  not  impute  to  them  any  de- 
sire wantonly  to  detain  ships  without  good 
reason  for  supposing  that  enemy's  property 
is  on  board ;  but  recollect  that  the  officer 
detaining  a  ship  has  a  distinct  pecuniary 
interest  in  the  matter.     He  has,  alone,  to 
decide  whether  it  is  a  prima  facie  case  for 
detention  ;  and  it  may  happen  that  neutral 
ships   might    be  detained   under  circum- 
stances that  would  give  rise  to  feelings  of 
great  bitterness,  and  even  to  hostility  from 
neutral  and  friendly   nations.     I  think  I 
have  shown  that,  in  this  particular  war — 
if  war  there  is  to  be — the  exercise  of  this 
power  can  have  no  effect  upon  the  enemy, 
from  the  peculiar  character  of  the  Russian 
trade.     The  only  effect  it  can  have  will  be 
occasionally  to  give  a  prize  to  a  few  indivi- 
duals at  the  risk  of  creating  a  bad  feeling 
with  great  nations  with  whom  we  are  now 
npon  the  best  terms.     I  think,  therefore, 
I  have  shown  some  good  grounds  why,  at 
least,  the  immediate  exercise  of  this  power 
of  searching  the  ships  of  friends  upon  the 
high  seas  should  not  take  place.     I  admit 
there  ought  to  be  a  visit,  to  ascertain  if  a 
ship  is  what  she  assumes  to  be,  namely,  a 
neutral,  and   not  an   enemy  in  disguise. 
But  I  stop  there.     When  the  officer  baa' 


Ditions  or  contraband  of  war,  and  tbat  tbe 
ship  IB  reallj  a  ship  of  a  neutral  nation,  I  wwh 
to  pr«Tent  that  ebip  from  bttTing  her  cargo 
rummaged,  her  packages  and  bales  broken 
open  in  searching  whether  there  may  or 
may  not  be  some  portion  of  tlie  cargo  that 
comes  under  the  tleseription  of  enemj's 
property.  It  af^cars  to  me  that  the  Go- 
temroent  muat  consent  to  this  proposition. 
But  I  kaov  there  are  those  who  attach  the 
greatest  importance  to  this  power  ef  taking 
enemy's  propeity  out  of  neutral  ships, 
because  it  is  said  that  neutrals  might  carry 
on  the  whole  trade  of  tbe  enemy,  anil  pre- 
vent jon  from  putting  any  pressure  upon 
his  commerce,  imd  so  stopping  his  means 
of  accumulating  wealth.  Is  that  the  case 
now  !  I  think  not.  You  ha»e  the  power 
of  blockade,  which  must  produce  a  ma- 
terial effect.  This  power  relates  to  ships 
upon  tbe  high  seas,  and  not  at  all  to  ships 
that  may  have  broken  a  lawful  blockade, 
or  may  liavo  placed  thomseives 
position  of  infringing  your  belligerent 
rights,  and,  therefore,  are  liable  to  capture 
or  condemnation.  I  ask  yon,  therefore, 
simply  to  issue  special  instructions  that 
this  right  is  not  to  be  exercised  at  once ; 
and  I  do  BO  because  Lord  Clarendon  says, 
unless  these  special  instructions  are  issued, 
the  neutral  flag  will  afford  no  protection  to 
any  cargo,  and  that  the  officers  of  Her 
Uajesty's  cruisers  will  not  respect  tbe  ships 
of  friendly  nations.  But  I  must  call  the 
attention  of  tbe  House,  and  particularly 
that  of  the  right  boo.  Gentleman  the  Pre- 
sident of  the  Board  of  Trade,  to  the  grsye 
objection  there  is  to  the  giving  imperfect 
and  partial  information  upon  this  important 
subject  through  the  newspapers  of  the  day. 
There  is  a  letter  in  one  of  the  papers  of 
this  morning,  signed  by  one  of  the  Secre- 
taries to  the  Board  of  Trade,  which  is  as 

"  Gontlsmen — In  reply  to  joar  lettsr  of  the 
S4th  of  Febmar; ,  requeidng  to  be  infarined  whe- 
ther, in  the  BTsiit  of  imr  between  thii  countrj 
aod  Rdhu,  Ranian  goodi  imported  froiD  neatral 
port*  would  be  ooniidered  codtr&band,  or  would 
be  wimusible  into  England  f  I  sm  directed  bj  the 
Lordi  of  tbe  Committee  of  Privy  Council  far 
Trade  to  ioform  joii  that,  in  the  STsnt  of  vhi', 
every  indirect  attempt  to  carry  on  trade  with  the 
enemy's  oountry  will  be  illegal ;  bat,  on  the  other 
band,  bonS-fide  trade,  not  aabject  to  the  objec- 
tions aboTe  stated,  will  not  became  illegnt  merely 
because  the  artioloa  which  fbrm  the  lubject-mat- 
ter  of  that  tT«de  were  originally  produced  in  an 
enemy'*  coontry. — I  am,  Gentlemen,  your  obedi- 
ent servant,  J.  EtuasoN  I^hrkht." 

It  ftppears  then  tUat  an  indirect  trade  with 
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direct  trade  with  him  is  legal.  What  is  a 
bond-Jida  direct  trade?  Suppose  a  Rus- 
sian merchant  sells  bis  produce  to  a  neu- 
tral in  Russia,  anil  that  neutral  brings  the 
produce  to  a  neutral  port  in  Prussia,  am) 
there  sells  it  to  a  British  merchant.  The 
British  merchant  trades  with  the  neutral. 
Arc  we  to  underBtand — inasmuch  as  that 
would  be  an  indirect  trade  with  Russia,  be- 
cause the  neutral  had  prevJously  bought  it 
from  the  Russians — from  this  letter  that 
this  is  iUcgai,  but  that  if  the  British  mer- 
chant had  bought  tbe  produce  directly  from 
the  Russian  himself  bond  fid«,  it  would  he 
legal  }  I  cannot  understand  the  meaning 
of  this  letter.  It  appears  to  me  that  it 
attaches  liability  to  indirect  trade  with  the 
enemy,  but  that  trade  with  the  enemy,  if 
it  is  bonA  fide,  ma;  bs  legal.  What  an 
argument  is  this  letter  for  caution  in  the 
right  of  search  ?  Who  is  to  say  that  the 
property  of  a  neutral  tfound  in  a  neutral 
ship,  which  be  has  acquired  by  purchoso- 
in  a  country  with  which  he  is  entitled  to 
trade,  because  he  is  a  neutral,  may  not, 
under  sucb  a  doctrine  as  this,  be  called  an 
indirect  trade,  as  it  may  be  assumed  that 
tbe  neutral  is  going  to  sell  the  produce  to 
a  British  subject  ?  Whst  difficulties  may 
not  arise  from  tbe  eiercise  of  this  right  of 
search  in  consequenoe  of  doubts  as  to  what 
is  legal  or  illegal  trade.  It  appears  to  me 
that  no  proposition  whatever  can  be  more 
clear,  as  a  matter  of  natural  justice,  than 
the  idea  t^at  tbe  property  of  a  neutral, 
which  he  has  acquired  by  purchase  himself 
directly,  can  by  no  possibility  become  law- 
ful prise;  yet  I  should  infer  from  this  let- 
ter from  the  Board  of  Trade  that  this  ia  a 
^wcies  of  indirect  trade — namely,  to  buy 
property  through  a  neutral  from  the  ene- 
my. In  a  former  debate  upon  tbia  very 
subject,  some  years  ago,  the  then  Lord 
Chancellor  of  England  laid  it  down  as  a 
id  unjust  proposition  thai — ■ 
Bngland  ihonld  eonaider  SBenemiei'  property 
1  goodi  as  haring  foiwierly  belonged  to  the 
enemy,  had  since  been  ooquired  by  wutrsL  na- 

Therefore,  I  think  it  would  be  impossible 
to  lay  any  hold  whatever  upon  the  pro- 
perty purchased  by  a  nentral  of  tbe  enemy, 
and  that  the  doctrine  of  the  indirect  Irado 
being  illegal  and  the  honafide  trade  legal 
is  unacknowledged,  and  calculated  to  mis- 
lead persons  engaged  in  commercial  trans- 
actions. The  proposition  I  have  taken 
the  liberty  of  making  consists  of  two  parts. 
In  the  first  place,  f  ask  you  not  to  eier- 
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eifio  the  power  of  searching  neutral  vesBels 
for  the  purpose  of  finding  enemies'  pro- 
perty ;  and  I  also  ask  jou  to  consider  the 
policy  of  entering  into  treaty  stipulations 
with  the  United  States  of  America  and 
other  foreign  countries  willing  to  entertain 
the  subject,  that  free  ships  shall  make  free 
goods,  and  that  the  neutral  flag  shall  gi?e 
neutrality  to  the  cargo.  1  propose,  not  that 
you  should  bind  yourselves  to  agree  to  such 
a  treaty  stipulation  by  assenting  to  this 
Motion,  but  merely  that  the  Crown  should 
direct  its  Ministers  to  consider  the  policy 
of  such  a  measure.  1  believe  there  is 
very  good  ground  for  considering  at  the 
present  time  the  policy  of  entering  into  a 
treaty  with  the  United  States  and  other 
foreign  countries,  in  order  that  free  ships 
may  make  free  goode.  I  believe,  and  I 
speak  upon  the  authority  of  the  ablest 
writers  in  the  United  States  on  this  sub- 
ject, that  the  Government  of  thai  country 
is  willing,  and  always  has  been  willing, 
whether  in  time  of  war  or  in  time  of  peace, 
to  enter  into  such  a  treaty.  If  England 
enters  into  such  a  treaty  with  the  United 
States,  you  will  grant  to  the  United  States 
this  privilege — that  the  neutral  flag  of  the 
United  States  shall  be  respected  when 
England  is  at  war ;  and  you  will  obtain 
from  the  United  States  a  similar  privilege, 
that  when  the  United  States  is  at  war,  the 
neutral  flag  of  England  shall  be  respected. 
Thus,  in  entering  into  sueh  a  treaty  stipu- 
lation, England  obtains  as  much  as  she 
gives.  Remember,  we  are  not  now  in  the 
position  with  regard  to  the  United  States 
that  we  were  half  a  century  ago.  It  might 
be  a  matter  of  less  importance  to  receive 
the  privilege  of  neutrality  from  other  States 
in  those  days  than  at  the  present  time.  It 
is  possible  that  the  United  States  may, 
unfortunately,  be  engaged  in  war  with  some 
powerful  country.  Your  ships  will  then 
enjoy  the  privilege  of  neutrality,  and  will 
not  bo  interfered  with  in  their  lawful  call- 
ings ;  and  in  the  same  way,  if  the  treaty 
I  suggest  eiisted  now,  the  ships  of  the 
United  States  would  not  be  interfered 
with  in  the  carrying  of  ordinary  mercan- 
tile produce.  I  will  here  read  a  short 
passage  from  a  distinguished  writer  in  the 
United  States  upon  this  very  question 
which  we  should  enter  upon  even  if  there 
were  no  probability  of  war.  The  question 
is  one  which  this  House  may  entertain  in 
time  of  war  as  well  as  in  a  time  of  peace  ; 
in  fact,  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  pre- 
sent position  of  the  country.  It  is  a  ques- 
tion of  universal  policy  which  may  be  en- 
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tertained  at  any  time.     Chancellor  Kent* 
the  great  American  jurist,  says — 

"  It  has  been  the  desire  of  our  Government  to 
obtain  the  recognition  of  the  fondamental  princi- 
ples consecrated  by  the  treaty  with  Prussia  in 
1785,  relative  to  the  perfect  equality  and  reci- 
procity of  commercial  rights  between  nations,  tho 
abolition  of  private  war  upon  the  ocean,  and  the 
enlargement  of  the  privileges  of  neutral  com- 
merce. Th^  rule  of  public  Iftw,  that  the  property 
of  an  enemy  is  liable  to  capture  in  the  vessel  of  a 
friend,  is  now  declared  on  the  part  of  our  Govern- 
ment to  have  no  foundation  in  natural  right,  and 
that  thetisage  rests  ^tirely  on  force.  Though 
the  high  seas  are  a  general  jurisdiction  common 
to  all,  yet  each  nation  has  a  special  jurisdiction 
over  their  own  vessels  ;  and  all  the  maritime  na- 
tions of  modern  Europe  have  at  times  acceded  to 
the  principle  that  the  property  of  an  enemy  shall 
be  protected  in  the  vessel  of  a  iriend.  No  neu- 
tral nation,  it  is  said,  is  bound  to  submit  the 
usage,  and  the  neutral  may  have  yielded  at  on» 
time  to  the  usage  without  sacrificing  the  right  to 
vindicate  by  force  the  security  of  the  neutral  flag 
at  another." 

So  that  although  this  eminent  writer  ad- 
mits that  it  is  the  law  of  nations,  yet  he 
clearly  puts  forth  the  strong  wish  there  is 
on  the  part  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  to  contract  treaties  with 
all  countries  that  are  willing  to  enact  that 
as  between  themselves  free  ships  shall 
make  free  goods.  Now,  I  propose  that 
Her  Majesty *8  Government  should  consider 
this  proposition.  I  do  not  wish  to  trouble 
the  House  with  copious  extracts,  but  I  will 
take  the  liberty  of  reading  one  more — [**  Oh, 
oh  !  "]  I  know  this  may  be  an  unpalatable 
subject.  It  is  with  great  reluctance  that  I 
go  into  it ;  but,  I  contend,  it  is  becoming  a 
Member  representing  a  great  commercial 
and  manufacturing  interest  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  this  House  to  these  important 
facts.  More  than  that,  when  I  say  that 
this  proposition  will  be  seconded  by  my 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Liverpool 
(Mr.  Horsfall),  I  say  it  is  entitled  to  the 
consideration  at  least  of  this  House,  and 
that  it  is  one  which  Parliament  ought  to 
entertain.  One  of  the  most  eminent  and 
strongest  supporters  of  the  doctrine,  that 
by  the  law  of  nations  there  is  no  doubt  a 
neutral  flag  does  not  protect  enemies'  pro* 
perty,  is  Lampredi,  an  Italian  writer,  who 
nevertheless  says : — 

**  It  is  to  be  confessed  that  it  would  be  a  gene- 
rous maxim,  and  favourable  to  the  neutrality  as 
well  as  to  the  freedom  of  trade,  that  the  friendly 
flag  covers  enemies*  property,  not  contraband  of 
war.  It  would  be  desirable  that  all  great  nations, 
without  exception,  would  agree  to  extend  in  fiivour 
of  trade  their  moderation  up  to  this  point ;  but  it 
must  be  permitted,  also,  to  an  impartial  man,  to 
question  whether  such  nations  as  might  feel  in- 
clined not  to  ibUow  this  maaim  are  infringiog  the 


of  enemje*  found  in  neutral  shipa,  if  (hey  have  not 
bontiil  them  bf  special  treatj  to  refrain." 

These  are  two.  great  antboritiea,  botii  of 
whom  distinctly  declare  it  lo  be  the  law  of 
natioQH  that  eDemTea'  property  ia  liable  to 
capture  in  neutral  shipB,  but  both  lake  the 
opportunitj  of  oxprcEuing,  in  emphatic  lan- 
guage, how  desirable  it  would  be  if  the  great 
natioDB  would.  Bgree  b;  negotiations  lo  get 
rid  of  thia  fertile  eoiirce  of  wars  and  conten- 
tions. The  i)ueetioB  of  the  rights  of  the  neu- 
tral flag  has  already  involved  thia  country 
in  war.  It  iavolvcd  (his  country  in  war  not 
only  with  the  United  States,  in  connection 
with  otjiei  questions,  but  also  with  the 
Northern  Confederacy,  who  ranged  theni- 
seNes  together  in  1780,  for  the  express 
purpose  «f  an  armed  neutrality  to  defend 
the  security  of  the  neutral  flag.  1  do  not 
know  wbethcE  it  Diay  b«  in  the  recollection 
of  the  House,  but  I  may  just  mention  that 
the  first  Power  that  ever  made  a  treaty  to 
the  e^ct  that  free  ships  made  free  goods 
was  the  Ottoman  Porte.  Turkey  was  the 
first  PDwir  that  entered  into  sueh  a  stipu- 
lation, but  since  that  period  every  great 
Power  in  Europe,  England  among  the  rest, 
has,  by  deliberate  treaties,  sanctioned  this 
principle.      I,  therefore,  give  you  not  only 

f;reat  authorities  for  adopting  treaty  stipu- 
ationi  that  free  ships  shall  make  free 
goods,  bat  l'  also  giie  you  the  authority 
of  precedent,  and  of  those  preeedenta  which 
wilt  hare  the  greatest  weight — the  treaties 
of  your  owB  country  in  former  limes.  Such 
treaties  were  entered  into  a  century  and  a 
half  ago  with  Portugal,  with  Holland,  and, 
at  a  later  period,  with  France ;  and,  I  be- 
lieve, the  time  has  now  come  when  the 
great  nationa  of  the  world  should  be  in- 
clined to  eoBsider  a  general  negotiation 
upon  this  important  subject.  I  live  in 
hopes  that  we  shall  hear  from  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  that  such  treaty  stipu- 
lations ace  under  eonsideration  with  tlie 
United  States  of  America,  with  France, 
and  with  other  eountries ;  and,  I  am  sure, 
if  they  can  succeed  in  obtaining  this  great 
good  for  m.iiikirnl,  ih-j  nill  nlso  di^^crve 
and  receive  the  gratitude  af  the  cummerciiil 
classes  of  all  countries.  I  Imjie,  in  conclu- 
sion, that  Her  Majesty's  Government  nre 
about  to  proclaim,  in  some  public  manner, 
the  decision  they  may  have  come  to  upon 
this  most  important  subject.  I  have  Just 
benn  told  that  the  nohlc  Earl  the  Foreij 
Uinister  has  announced  in  another  pla 
some  such  intention.     I,   therefore,  pi 


cumstances,  to  have  snid  sumcient  to  indi- 
cate (be  views  I  entertain  myself;  and  it  ia 
only  from  the  duty  which  I  feel  I  owe  ta 
those  I  represent  that  I  have  ventured  t» 
intrude  these  remarks.  I  feel  sure  that 
no  apology  is  due  froai  any  Membar  of  thia 
House  when  he  acts  from  a  sense  of  publio 
duty;  and  I  repeat  that,  unable  now  ta 
explain  fully  all  my  views,  in  cousequenco 
of  the  promise  from  Her  Majesty's  Govern-* 
mcnt  in  another  plaoe,  1  shall  not  feel  my- 
self precluded,  when  these  proclomationa 
make  their  appearance,  from  endeavouring, 
if  they  fall  short  of  tlie  principle  which  I 
conscientiously  believe  to  be  the  only  safe 
one,  from  calling  the  attention  of  Parlia- 
ment once  more  to  the  subjeot, 

Mk.  HORSFALL  said,  that  in  seoond- 
ing  the  Motion  of  his  right  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  Manchester,  he  must  thank 
him  for  the  clear  and  explicit  Tiisnner  in 
which  he  had  bceught  ths  (Question  before 
the  House.  He  entirely  concurred  in  the 
sentiments  which  had  fallen  from  his  right 
hon.  Friend,  and  he  could  not  conceive 
how  Her  Majesty's  Government,  or  any 
'  I.  Member  in  that  House,  could  object 
them.  He  was  the  more  aaiious  ta 
express  hie  ooncurrenoe  in  them  heoauae 
he  had  heard  it  stated  that  the  intereats  of 
the  shippers  of  gooda  were,  at  variance 
with  the  interests  of  the  British  ship- 
owners, and  mora,  particularly  in  that 
branch  of  the  question  brought  under  the 
consideration  of.  the  House  by  his  right 
Friend.  FoF  himself,  he  must  say  be 
could  conceive  no.  such  thing.  Be  could 
imagine  that,  as  a  literal  matter  of  fact, 
whatever  tended  to  give  fa^lilies  for  the 
conveyance  of  goods  in  neutral  vessels 
might  be  detrimental,  to  sente  extent,  to 
British  shipowners  ;  bat  he  considered 
that  a  very  nartow-minded  view  of  the 
question,  and  one  which  he  was  sura 
would  not  for  one  moment  be  entertained 
by  the  great  body  of  the  shipowners  of 
this  country.  Upon  every  ground  of 
equity,  British  goods  sad  produce  should 
have  the  same  protection  as  British  ship- 
ping. Hi;  regielltJ  llint  liia  right  hon. 
Friend  liod  not  gone  into  another  and  a 
very  important  branch  of  the  queslion. 
It  might  he  in  the  recollection  of  the 
House  that  he  {Mr.  Horefall)  had  put  a 
question  lo  the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for 
Londou.  about  a  fortnight  ago,  ns  to  how 
far  the  treaties  of  this  country  with  foreign 
nations,  or  the  measures  which  11  cr 
Slajesiy's  Government  were  prepared  to 
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adopt,  were  such  as  would  give  protection 
to  British  commerce?     To  that  question 
the  noble  Lord  replied  that  it  was  a  very 
delicate  and  intricate  subject ;  that  it  was 
necessary  to  communicate  with  other  na- 
tions upon  it ;  but  that  the  matter  was 
under  the  consideration  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government.     He  (Mr.  Horsfali)  had  not 
put  the   question   in  any  factious   spirit, 
and   he  expressed  himself  satisfied   with 
the  answer  of  the  noble  Lord.     Not' so, 
however,  with  other  hon.   Members  upon 
both  sides  of  the  House,  and  it  was  some- 
what quaintly  said  upon  the  occasion,  by  a 
Gentleman   from   the  opposite   side,   who 
had   had   some    official    experience,   that 
"  everything  was  under  the  consideration 
of  Her  Majesty's  Government."     He  was 
willing,   notwithstanding,  to   believe   that 
the  noble  Lord  was  sincere,  and  all  he  de- 
sired was  a  clear  and  explicit  statement  of 
the  views  of  Her  Majesty's  Government, 
not  only  upon  the  question  submitted  to 
the  House  by  his  right  hon.  Friend,  but 
also  upon  the  larger  and  more  important 
question  of  privateering.     The  noble  Lord 
said  most  truly  that  the  question  was  one 
of  a  delicate  and  intricate  nature,  and  he 
(Mr.  Horsfali)  was  quite  prepared  to  ad- 
mit that  it  was ;  but  at  the  same  time  it 
was  one  in  the  right  and  speedy  solution 
of  which  the  whole  population  of  the  coun- 
try was  deeply  interested.     Increased  ex- 
penses   were    already    placed    upon    the 
shipping,    and    it    was    too    well    known 
that  whatever  increased   the  cost  of  im- 
port increased  the  cost  to  the  consumer. 
He  maintained,  therefore,  that  the  ques- 
tion was  not  one  of  interest  to  the  manu- 
facturer and  merchant  alone,  but  was  also 
deeply  interesting  to  the  whole  population 
of  the  country.     He  hoped  Her  Majesty's 
Government  would  be  prepared  to  state  in 
the  course  of  the  evening,  or  else  to  give 
an  assurance  that  they  would  state  shortly, 
the  course  to  be  adopted  for  affording  pro- 
tection to  the  commerce  of  the  country. 
He  held  in  his  hand  a  Report  laid  upon 
the   table    of   the    House    containing    a 
copy   of  a  letter   written    by   the   noble 
Lord    the   Foreign    Secretary,   which  he 
thought  was  a  most  valuable  document, 
and  gave  some  evidence,  at  least,  that  Her 
Majesty's   Government   were   in   earnest. 
He  alluded  to  the  letter  of  Lord  Claren- 
don, addressed  to  our  diplomatic  anjl  con- 
sular agents  abroad,  informing  them  that 
Her  Majesty's  Government  had  entered  into 
treaties  with  France  for  the  purpose  of  af- 
fording mutual  protection  to  the  ships  and 
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^subjects  of  both  countries.  That  valuable 
and  important  document,  which  he  readily 
accepted  as  the  prelude  tQ  further  treaties 
for  the  protection  of  commerce,  said  in  the 
first  line — and  it  seemed  to  convey  some 
censure  upon  Government — 

"  The  time  ba^^now  arrived  when  it  is  incumbent 
upon  the  two  Governments  to  prepare  for  all  the 
contingencies  of  war." 

The  complaint  now  made  was,  that  we  were 
not  prepared  for  all  the  contingencies  of  war. 
If  the  prospect  of  war  had  been  one  of  re- 
cent origin,  if  we  had  been  at  peace  yester- 
day and  at  war  to-day,  it  might  have  been 
different,  but  when  the  prospect  of  war  had 
been  advancing  with  a  slow  but  a  sure  and 
steady  step  for  the  last  six  months,  he 
thought  the  House  might  reasonably  ex- 
press some  disappointment  that  long  ere 
this  Government  had  not  taken  some  clear 
and  decided  steps,  or,  if  they  had  taken 
them,  that  they  had  not  informed  the  coun- 
try what  tho^e  steps  were,  and  what  they 
intended  to  do.  He  had  presented  that 
evening  a  petition  from  the  Liverpool  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  in  some  degree  bearing 
upon  this  subject,  which  prnyed  that  the 
House  would  enact  a  law  to  prevent  any 
British  vessel  from  being  fitted  out  as  a 
privateer,  and  also  that  Government  would 
be  induced  to  enter  into  a  treaty  with  the 
United  States  and  France  with  a  view  of 
putting  a  stop  to  privateering  on  the  prin- 
ciple laid  down  by  the  United  States  in 
their  war  with  Mexico  in  1846.  He  hoped 
enough  had  now  been  said  upon  the  point 
to  which  the  attention  of  the  House  had 
been  called  by  his  right  hon.  Friend,  and 
also  upon  an  equally  important  branch  of 
the  subject — privateering  and  letters  of 
marque.  Whatever  course  other  nations 
might  adopt,  he  trusted  this  country  would 
set  a  noble  example,  worthy  a  great  and 
Christian  country,  and  determine  to  fit  out 
no  vessel  as  a  privateer. 
Amendment  proposed — 

"  To  leave  out  from  the  word  •  That'  to  the  end 
of  the  Question,  in  order  to  add  the  words  '  an 
humble  Address  be  presented  to  Her  Majesty,  that 
She  will  be  graciously  pleased  to  give  special  in* 
structions  to  the  Officers  commanding  Her  Majes- 
ty's cruisers,  in  the  event  of  war,  to  abstain  from 
interfering  with  Neutral  vessels  on  account  of  any 
goods  or  property,  not  contraband  of  war,  that 
may  be  contained  therein  ;  and  praying  Her  Ma- 
jesty to  direct  Her  Ministers  to  consider  the  policy 
of  entering  into  treaty  stipulations  with  the  United 
States  of  America,  and  any  other  Foreign  Countiy 
willing  to  entertain  the  same,  on  the  principle  that 
free  ships  shall  make  free  goods,  and  the  Neutral 
flag  give  neutrality  to  the  cargo,' — instead  thereof." 

Question  proposed,  <'  That  the  words 


Question." 

Lord  JOHN  RUSSELL:  I  think, 
Sir,  the  right  hon.  OeDtleman  who  intro- 
duced this  subject  has  undoubtedly  raised 
many  lerj  important  qiieationB,  and  yet, 
important  as  those  questions  are,  the  hon. 
Gentleman  who  seconded  the  Motion  has 
shown  that  such  a  declaration  as  that  re- 
quired by  the  right  hon.  Oentleman  the 
Member  for  Manctiester  would  be  insuf- 
ficient, inasmuch  as  the  very  important 
■iibject  of  privateering  is  altogether  omit- 
ted in  the  proposal  for  an  Address.  I  can 
only  saj,  as  I  have  said  before  in  answer 
to  my  right  hon.  Friend  (Mr,  M.  Gibson) 
and  the  hon.  Member  for  Liverpool  (Mr, 
Horsfall),  that  it  is  the  intention  of  Her 
Majesty's  GovernmeDt,  not,  as  my  right 
hon.  Friend  supposes,  by  referring  to  the 
law  of  nations  upon  the  subject,  to  leave 
parties  to  make  out  from  that  law  what 
their  course  should  be — but  it  is  the  inten- 
tion of  Government,  having  for  some  time 
considered  tbe  various  bearings  of  the  case, 
to  advise  Her  Majesty  to  issue,  in  some 
shape  or  other,  a  document  which  shall 
declare  the  policy  of  the  Government  upon 
these  questions.  But  I  trust  that  my  right 
hoD.  Friend  aud  the  hon.  Member  fur 
Liverpool  will  see  that  a  document  of  this 
kind  requires  »ery  great  care  ;  that  there 
are  questions  of  principle,  questions  of 
precedent,  questions  of  policy,  and  ques- 
tions of  law,  which  are  ail  involved  in  this 
subject.  And  there  are  not  only  these 
questions,  but,  amid  the  contending  prece- 
dents and  high  authorities  in  former  wars 
by  which  the  course  of  the  Goremment 
has  been  decided,  the  very  wording  of  any 
such  document  will  require  especial  care  ; 
and  any  mistake  from  an  incautious  style 
of  expresnon  of  a  particular  document 
might  lead  to  b  misunderstanding  with 
France,  with  the  United  States,  and  with 
the  neutral  nations  of  the  north,  that  might 
be  of  the  most  serious  consequence.  There- 
fore I  think  that  Her  Majesty's  Govem- 
mcDt  are  not  to  blame  for  giving  tbe  ut- 
most care  and  deliberation  to  this  question. 
Hostilities  have  not  yet  been  entered  into, 
and  before  they  arc  entered  into  a  state- 
ment of  lh«  TiwwB  and  policy  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  will  be  nindo,  anil  that 
declaration  cannot  be  now  long  delajed, 
and  will  lie  very  speedily  produced  after  it 
ia  made.  But  1  trust  that  the  House  will 
not  call  upon  the  Members  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  eiplain,  more  especially  in  apoeches 
in  this  House,  tbe  policy  that  will  be  pur- 


Mh.  J.  L.  RICARDO  said,  he  was  glad 
the  question  had  been  brought  forward, 
because  certainly  what  had  been  said  by 
Lord  Clarendon  as  Minister  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  and  what  had  emanated  from  the 
right  hon.  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
were  totally  and  entirely  at  variance  ;  and 
therefore  it  wus  absolutely  necessary  that 
the  commerce  of  this  country  should  be 
placed  on  a  proper  and  sound  footing,  that 
they  might  understand  exactly  what  were 
the  intentions  of  tiie  Government  on  this 
subject.  He  would  only  say  two  words 
after  what  had  fallen  from  the  noble  Lord 
— let  them  not  be  governed  in  this  matter 
by  old  and  antiquated  notions.  They  had 
DOW  adopted  faii'er  and  sounder  notions  on 
commerce  ;  and  when  they  imported  to  thia 
country  I3,000,000t  worth  of  Russian 
produce,  hs  would  put  it  to  every  Gentle- 
man, that  they  did  not  import  those 
13.000,000;.  worth  of  produce  for  the  be- 
nefit of  Russia,  but  because  they  wanted 
it,  and  eiehanged  for  it  produce  of  their 
own.  For  every  pound's  worth  of  goods 
which  they  prevented  from  coming  into 
this  country,  they  would  step  a  pound's 
worth  of  their  own  maitufactures  from 
going  out  of  tbe  country.  In  the  same 
proportion  as  they  would  prevent  the  im- 
ports of  Russia  from  coming  into  this 
country,  they  would  injure  and  prejudice 
the  manufactures  of  their  own  country. 
He  rose  more  particularly  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  the  Gorernnieut  to  thia  point, 
and  he  earnestly  requested  they  woald 
take  it  into  consideration.  He  trusted 
they  should  soon  have  their  decision  ;  ami 
that  it  might  be  clear  and  specific  was  the 
only  reason  why  he  had  risen  to  aay  these 
few  words. 

Mr.  T.  BARING  said,  it  bad  beei 
staled  by  the  noble  Lord  (Lord  J.  Rus 
sell)  that  hostilities  had  not  jet  com- 
menced, and  that,  before  hostilities  should 
commence,  he  would  state  the  course  tho 
Government  would  pursue  ;  now,  what  he 
(Hr.  T.  Baring]  wanted  to  know  was,  whe- 
ther it  was  the  intention  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  delay  the  declaration  of  their 
views  until  there  was  a  declaration  of  war, 
lie  cniili!  naam-e  the  Goveimiioni  tiiiit  a 
great  injury  was  inflicted  upon  trade  by 
this  delay;  for  everyday,  under  present 
circumstances,  it  created  uncertainty  in  all 
commercial  transactions,  and  ns  to  the 
course  a  merchant  must  pursue.  Ha 
thought,  when  so  much  time  bad  elapsed. 
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And  wlien  war  had  been  expected  for  a 
long  time,  Her  Majesty's  Government  were 
rather  tardy  in  making  up  their  minds  as 
to  what  they  would  do.  They  heard  that 
something  was  to  be  done  in  some  shape 
or  other,  and  at  some  time  or  other,, 
but  no  assurance  was  given  when  the  de-* 
iclaratioa  was  <to  be  made,  and  when  the 
doubts  which  now  prevailed  might  entirely 
•cease. 

Lord  JOHN  RUSSELL:  I  can  only 
say  that  I  think  it  will  be  necessary  to 
^communicate  with  France  oa  the  subject ; 
for,  though  the  "views  of  tl)«  Government 
are  decided,  it  is  necessary,  with  respect 
^o  France  more  especially,  to  state  what 
our  views  are,  and  see  whether  they  are 
agreeable  to  the  Government  of  France. 
That  is  only  one  circumstance  that  I  men- 
tion.; but  there  are  <)ther  circumstances 
with  regard  to  the  effect  of  certain  words 
Xo  be  used.  When  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment are  ready  to  make  the  declaration, 
cthey  will  consider  the  interests  of  com- 
fnerce,  and  will  not  delay  the  declaration 
any  longer  than  they  can  help. 

Mil.  BRIGHT  said,  he  could  under, 
stand  the  reason  why  the  noble  Lord  might 
not  wish«  or  might  not  be  prepared,  to  state 
Aoyihifig  explicitly,  on  the  first  part  of  his 
right  hon.  Friend's  Motion,  and  why  the 
House  might  rest  content  until,  perhaps, 
the  promised  declaration  was  made;  but 
the  noble  Lord  had  omitted  to  notice  the 
latter  part  of  the  B^esolution.  His  right 
hon.  Friend  (Mr.  M.  Gibson)  had  expressed 
his  desire  that  Her  Majesty's  Government 
should  enter,  or  attempt  to  enter,  into 
treaties  with  the  United  States  on  the 
subject  there  referred  to,  and  of  course 
that  was  not  a  matter  to  be  postponed. 
His  right  hon.  Friend  had  said  moat  truly, 
and  he  (Mr.  Bright)  thought  he  had  good 
means  of  knowing,  that  the  United  States 
would  have  been  heartily  glad  to  co-operate 
With  the  Government  of  this  country  in 
establishing  (as  he  believed  their  co-opera- 
tion would  establish  throughout  the  world) 
the  great  principle  that  was  laid  down  in 
that  Resolution.  There  was  one  thing* 
however,  which  the  House  ought  to  bear 
in  mind,  and  he  said  it  more  especially, 
because  the  noble  Lord  had  not  said  a 
word  in  favour  of  any  portion  of  the  Reso- 
lution— the  noble  Lord  had  certainly  said 
nothing  against  it,  but  he  had  said  nothing 
jn  iU  favour — and  that  was,  that  the  noble 
''^rd  had  not  given  the  slightest  idea  of 
course  the  Government  would  pursue. 
(Mr.  Bright)  hoped  they  would  take  a 

Mr.  r.  Baring 


wise  coarse,  and  that  they  would  agree  to 
the  principle  of  the  Resolution  which  had 
been  submitted  to  the  House.  It  was  not 
to  be  concealed  that  the  opinioB  of  the 
country  was  very  different  from  what  it  had 
been  at  any  former  period.  He  was  one 
of  those  who  could  never  see  any  justice  in 
what  was  called  the  law  of  nations  on  thJB 
subject.  He  could  not  see  why  the  ship 
of  a  neutral  should  not  be  considered  to  be 
in  the  same  position  as  the  freehold  of  a 
neutral,  or  the  absolute  territory  «f  a  neu- 
tral. The  property  on  iioard  of  a  neutral 
ship  should  be  as  sacred  from  the  intru- 
sion of  cruisers  as  the  property  of  a  neutral 
on  shore.  But  the  law  on  this  sabject  had 
been  made  in  all  times  by  tl>e  powerful 
maritime  nations,  and  they  made  the  law, 
not  with  regard  to  what  was  justice,  but 
with  regard  to  what  served  their  own  objects 
in  the  war  in  wbich  for  the  time  being  they 
were  engaged.  They  should  bear  in  mind 
that  England  was  not  now  the  only  great 
Power  at  sea.  The  tonnage  of  the  United 
States  was  approaching  rapidly  in  amount 
to  the  tonnage  of  this  country,  and  in 
twenty  years  hence,  in  all  hnman  proba- 
bility, would  far  exceed  it.  That  which 
they  had  been  able  to  do  at  ianner  times 
— whether  it  was  just  or  not — they  would 
not  be  able  to  do  in  tkme  to  come,  and  if  the 
United  States  were  disposed  to  arrange 
this  matter  by  some  permnneat  settlement 
with  this  country,  the  Govemmeat  would 
be  neglecting  the  true  and  permanent  and 
future  interests  of  this  country  if  tiiey 
were  not  willing  to  enter  into  the  treaty 
which  his  right  hon.  Friend  had  proposed. 
He  had  been  always  aware  that  the  dan- 
gers that  environ  this  Eastern  question 
were  dangers  that  did  not  end  in  the  Bast, 
but  which  might  spread  to  the  West.  And 
at  tliat  moment  that  which  pressed  upon 
his  mind  almost  as  much  as  the  war  which 
apparently  was  about  to  commence  was 
the  quarrel  which  must  inevitably  spring 
out  of  the  maintenance  of  that  which 
hithei*to  had  been  considered  the  law  of 
nations  upon  this  subject.  It  was  not  to 
be  expected  that  the  United  States  people 
would  tolerate  that  which  he  was  quite 
certain  the  people  of  this  country  would 
not  tolerate  for  one  moment  from  them. 
And  if  it  should  so  happen  that  the  course 
the  Government  would  take  would  leave 
the  cruisers  of  this  country  at  liberty  (»n<* 
that  that  liberty  should  be  acted  upon)  to 
seize  and  detain  American  ships,  and  con- 
fiscate the  property  in  them,  there  was  no 
diplomacy  that  ever  had  been  imagined 
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it  might  happen  that  this  Btruggle  irhich 
■eeme  now  impending,  inglead  of  h^ng 
confiDed  to  an;  portion  of  Europe,  might 
■pr«ad  over  tiro  hemisphereB.  For  the 
sake  of  maintaining  what  ha  believed  to  he 
in  itself  radically  and  originally  unjaat, 
tbey  might  find  this  country  inToWed  in 
dangers  and  calamities  equalling  any  of 
those  that  had  been  eiperienced  at  any 
former  period  of  their  history.  He  said 
this  merely  because  he  whs  unwilling  that 
the  question  should  bo  shirked  or  blinked 
in  any  way.  If  the  OoTemment  were  not 
Bwore  of  its  importFinoe — but  he  could  not 
doubt  that  they  wore  fully  awaro  of  it, 
and  he  entreated  of  them  to  give  the  sub- 
ject their  most  eerious  consideration.  It 
lad  nothing  to  do  with  the  policy  of  tlicir 

Sast  proceedings  with  regard  to  Turkey  or 
Russia.  He  could  look  to  this  question — 
never  having  eipressed  an  opinion  upon  it 
before — as  impartially  as  any  roan  ;  and 
looking  to  the  position  which  tbey  oecupied 
with  regard  to  the  United  States,  and  to 
the  fact  that  their  sliips  and  the  ships  of 
the  United  States  were  on  every  ocean 
and  in  every  creek,  he  would  sny  that  the 
Uinisters  who  would  allow  such  a  peril  as 
that  to  oontinne,  and  would  not  take  roea- 
■aree  to  avert  that  peril  from  them,  would 
not  be  worthy  of  the  confidence  of  that 
House  or  of  the  country.  He  therefore 
begged  that  the  noble  Lord,  though  he 
had  not  said  a  syllable  in  favonr  of  the 
Resolution  of  bis  right  hon.  Friend,  would 
allow  him  to  believe  that  he  was  in  favour 
of  this  principle,  that  the  Government 
would  consider  it  favonrably,  aud  that  in 
their  Froclamation  tbey  would  give  a* 
moch  facility  to  commerce  as  was  possible, 
if  hostililie*  should  break  out. 

Lord  JOHN  RUSSELL:  I  beg  to 
nay,  that  Her  Majesty's  Qovemment  are 
fully  aware  of  the  great  importance  of  the 
question.  They  are  as  fully  aware  of  its 
importance  u  the  hon.  Oentleman  himself; 
but  I  do  request  of  the  House — what  I  am 
sure  it  will  conoede — some  days  of  for< 
bearanee,  and  we  shall  then  be  able  to 
acquaint  the  House  with  the  decision  we 
have  come  to. 

Aroeodment,  hy  leave,  withdrawn. 

APPOINTMENT  OF  Ma.  STONOR, 
Mr.  G.  H.  MOORE  said,  he  begged  to 
call  the  atlention  of  the  House  to  the  state- 
ment   ninil"  l.v   \%:    lum.    GeullemnTi    the 
Under  Secretary  for  tlic  Colonics  when,  oil 


niHi  J  uugesmp  was  unuor 

had  thought  he  was  not 
justified  in  stopping  the  House  from  going 
into  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  by  a 
BpcciGc  Motion ;  but,  so  far  from  being 
satisRed  with  the  statement  made  by  the 
hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  F.  Peel),  the  affair 
appeared  to  him  to  be  darker,  more  tnys- 
terious,  and  more  ineiplicablo  than  ever. 
The  hon.  Gentleman  sUted  that  when  an 
application  for  the  office  in  question  had 
been  sent  to  the  Colonial  Office  hy  Mr. 
Stooor,  he  also  sent  in  a  package  of  testi- 
monials, but  that  the  package  had  passed 
unexamined  by  the  clerk  under  whose 
hands  it  came,  and  by  himself.  He  (Mr. 
Moore)  did  not  insinuate  a  doubt  that, 
when  the  hon.  Gentleman  said  that,  he 
stated  the  truth  as  be  believed  it  to  be ; 
but  it  appeared  to  him  (Mr.  Moore)  to  be 
utterly  impossible  that  the  Under  Secretary 
for  the  Colonies  could  have  stated  the  whole 
truth  of  the  ease,  for  unless  there  was 
something  behind  the  question  which  the 
Hoose  did  not  know,  and  which  the  public 
did  not  know,  it  would  amount  to  this  : 
that  Mr.  Stonor  having  sent  in  testimonials 
to  the  Colonial  Office,  they  escaped  oLiserva- 
tion  altogether,  and  he  was  appointed  totho 
office  of  a  Judge  merely  because  he  had 
written  a  letter  to  say  he  would  like  to  be  so 
appointed.  Now,  that  was  utterly  impos- 
sible, and  if  the  testimonials  which  he  bad 
sent  with  his  application  were  not  examined, 
the  public  had  a  right  to  know  on  what 
ground,  if  not  on  that  ground — and  on  what 
recommendation,  if  not  on  that  recommen- 
dation— he  was  appointed.  He  (Mr.  Moore) 
had  reason  to  believe  that  this  gentleman 
was  appointed,  he  would  not  aay  by  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle,  or  by  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  Under  Secretary  for  the  Colonies, 
but  by  an  influence  that  unfortunately  had 
theearof  the  Duke  of  Newcastle.  Thatwas 
tfae  influence  from  which  the  appointment 
bad  proceeded,  and  the  appointment  was 
made,  not  in  ignorance  of  the  corrupt  prac- 
tices or  in  spite  of  the  corrupt  practices  of 
this  gentleman,  but  because  of  his  corrupt 
practices — because  he  had  handed  over  to 
the  bou.  Gentleman  now  Member  for  Sligo, 
and  then  a  Junior  Lord  of  the  Treasury, 


1  influE 


e  which  he  bad  obtained  in  Sligo 
a  of  1853,  through  the 


during  the  elec 

ipt  practices  for  which  he  was  report- 
ed. Under  these  circumstances,  it  was  his 
(Mr.  Moore's)  intention  to  make  a  specifie 

Motion  on  the  subject,  to  the  effect  that  a 
ydc'Cl  Commiltcc   shi.iild   bu  ni-poinlcd   lo 
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take  into  consideration  ibe  appointment  of 
Henry  Stonor  to  a  Jndgeship  in  the  colony 
of  Vietoria,  the  said  Henry  Stonor  having 
been  reported  to  the  House  by  a  Committee 
of  the  House  to  be  guilty  of  bribery  at  an 
election  for  Sligo  in  the  year  1853. 

Mr.  HUMB  said,  he  thought  that  when 
all  the  Members  of  the  Comsiittee  were  not 
satisfied  of  the  actual  guilt  of  the  individual, 
though  a  majority  did  carry  the  reproval, 
the  Government  bad  gone  almost  beyond 
what  he  should  have  expected.  They  came 
forward  and  declared  that  they  were  not 
aware* at  the  time  of  his  apporatment  of 
the  charge  against  this  individual,  and  they 
had  cancelled  the  appointment.  That  being 
so,  it  did  appear  to  him  that  it  would  be  in 
the  highest  degree  beyond  anything  he  had 
ever  known  to  take  the  course  suggested  ; 
and  be,  therefore,  hoped  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man would  reconsider  his  Motion. 

Mr.  FITZSTEPHEN  FRENCH  said, 
he  could  not  avoid  expressing  very  great 
astonishment  at  what  had  fallen  from  the 
hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Hume).  He  thought 
some  explanation  was  due  to  the  House  by 
the  boa.  Gentleman  the  Under  Secretary 
for  the  Colonies,  for  having  led  the  Go- 
vernment into  a  grave  and  reprehensible 
course,  by  which  a  great  and  lasting  injury 
was  inflicted  on  the  gentleman  who  had 
been  appointed  to  this  office.  Why  was 
Mr.  Stonor  appointed  ?  The  hon.  Gentle- 
man admitted  that  it  was  not  on  account 
of  his  legal  acquirements,  or  for  any  pro- 
fessional reason,  because  he  stated  be  did 
not  open  the  paper  in  which  the  recommen- 
dations of  Mr.  Stonor  were  contained.  He 
asked  the  House  to  remember  what  this 
dereliction  of  duty  on  the  part  of  the  hon. 
Gentleman  had  done.  It  had  taken  Mr. 
Stonor  from  an  honourable  profession,  in 
which,  if  he  (Mr.  French)  understood 
rightly,  he  was  earning  an  income  of 
1,000/.  a  year,  and  he  had  placed  a 
fitigma  upon  his  name.  The  hon.  Gen- 
tleman (Mr.  F.  Peel)  admitted  that  on  Mr. 
Stonor's  part  there  was  no  concealment 
whatever,  that  every  information  that 
could  be  required,  not  as  to  his  legal 
capability,  but  as  to  this  particular  act 
attributed  to  him,  Mr.  Stonor  had  fairly 
and  openly  laid  before  him.  Was  that  the 
way  the  duties  of  a  public  office  should  be 
performed  ?  Was  it  right  that  official  and 
judicial  appointments  should  be  made  with- 
out inquiry  ?  Is  it  right  that  even  the 
common  duty  of  looking  over  the  papers 
entrusted  to  his  care  should  not  be  per- 
"^d  ?     He  believed  that  in  the  case  of 
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all  legal  appointments  the  papers  were  laid 
before  the  Attorney  General ;  why  was  that 
dispensed  with  in  this  particular  case  ? 

The  attorney  GENERAL  :  I  beg 
to  say  that  is  not  the  case. 

Mr.  FITZSTEPHEN  FRENCH  said, 
he  was  not  endeavouring  to  attach  any 
blame  to  the, hon.  and  learned  Gentleman. 
He  blamed  no  one  but  the  Under  Secretary 
of  the  Colonial  Department.  The  question 
to  be  decided  by  that  House  was  not  only 
the  personal  one  in  relation  to  Mr.  Stonor, 
but  whether  an  hon.  Member  of  that  House, 
who  had,  according  to  his  own  statement, 
neglected  his  duties  and  brought  lasting 
discredit  on  the  Government,  should  be 
permitted  to  retain  tbe  office  which  he  now 
holds. 

Mr.  FREDERICK  PEEL  said,  that 
after  the  pointed  reference  made  to  him  by 
the  hon.  Gentleman  who  had  just  sat  down, 
he  might  be  excused  for  restating  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  Mr.  Stonor  was 
appointed.  That  gentleman  had  addressed 
a  letter  of  application  for  the  appointment 
in  question  to  the  Colonial  Office,  and  ho 
accompanied  that  letter  with  a  packet  of 
testimonials,  and  that  packet  also  contained 
a  printed  paper  referring  to  the  Resolution 
of  the  Sligo  Election  Committee.  The 
letter  of  application  referred  to  the  testi- 
monials which  were  sent  into  the  Office, 
though  it  did  not  refer  to  the  printed  paper 
which  was  put  with  these  testimonials ;  but 
it  further  stated  that  these  testimonials  had 
been  given  him  by  persons  in  the  highest 
position  in  the  profession  of  the  law — by 
the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  Queen's 
Bench,  by  Vice  Chancellor  Stuart,  and  bj 
other  persons  not  perhaps  quite  so  eminent 
as  these,  but  still  of  high  standing  in  their 
profession.  It  might  be  an  omission  on 
the  part  of  the  Colonial  Office  that  thej 
had  not  examined  these  testimonials  for 
the  purpose  of  verifying  Mr.  Stonor's 
statement,  as  to  the  parties  from  whom 
they  came ;  it  was  certainly  an  oversight, 
which  was  to  be  regretted,  but  some  apo- 
logy, perhaps,  micrht  be  found  in  the  labo- 
riousness  of  that  Office,  and  in  the  impossi- 
bility, with  all  the  diligence  and  industry 
which  any  person  could  employ,  of  always 
guarding  every  approach  by  which  an  occa- 
sional eiTor  might  be  committed. 

Mr.  WHITESIDE  said,  he  was  sure 
that  the  hon.  Gentleman  who  had  just 
explained  his  conduct  had  dealt  with  the 
House  in  a  spirit  of  perfect  sincerity ;  but 
that  matter  concerned  the  administration 
of  justice,  and  ho  could  assure  the  hon. 


most  pertect  respect  lor  hiin,  he  had  beard 
Ilia  speech  of  tbe  preceding  day  with  great 
pain.  Was  he  to  understand  that  tbe 
Members  of  b  Qovernineiit,  who  were  pre- 
eminently  distinguished  for  their  adminis- 
trative  ability,  when  thej  came  to  consider 
tbe  claims  or  the  qualifications  of  an  indi- 
vidual who  was  to  decide  on  questiaas  of 
property,  liberty,  and  life,  never  conde- 
scended to  read  the  papers  which  bad  been 
sent  in  to  then)  relative  to  those  claims  or 
qualifications  ?  If  the  noble  Duke  at  the 
head  of  the  Colonial  Office  was  so  much  en- 
gaged thai  he  could  not  perform  that  duty, 
could  he  not  transfer  it  to  the  eminent  and 
able  person  who  represented  tbe  Colonial 
Department  in  that  House  ?  And  what 
was  ihe  vindication  of  his  own  conduct 
which  had  been  offered  by  that  hca.  Qen- 
tleinaD  t  He  had  got  a  package  contain- 
ing certain  papers ;  oat  was  he  (Mr.  WbiCe- 
side)  to  understand  that  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice  of  England  and  other  Judges  had 
certified  in  favour  of  a  gentleman  who, 
abandoning  tlie  practice  of  the  bar  in  bis 
own  country,  hau  inflicted  on  Ireland  bis 
talents  in  the  trade  of  corruption  ?  Was 
he  to  understand  that  a  gentleman  who  had 
been  convicted  of  bribery  by  a  Committee 
of  that  House— [■'  No,  no!  "j  — who  had 
been  convicted  of  bribery  by  a  Committee 
of  that  House,  because  the  majority  of  that 
Committee  was  the  Committee — who  had 
frankly— and  he  would  give  Mr,  Stonor 
credit  for  that  frankness — who  bad  frankly 
forwarded  to  tbe  Colonial  Office  the  certifi- 
cate of  his  conviction,  but  which  certificate 
they  had  not  read — was  he  to  understand 
that  that  gentleman  had  been  appointed 
under  such  circumstances  to  a  high  judicial 
situation  f  Incapacity  and  ignorance  had 
frequently  been  inflicted  on  tbe  bar  in  Ire- 
land, and  they  had  frequently  been  inflicted 
on  iha  Colonies ;  but  be  bad  hoped,  that,  in 
addition  to  incapacity  and  ignorance,  the 
Government  did  not  intend  to  inflict  on  tbe 
Colonies  likewise  men  skilled  in  the  work 
of  corruption.  In  his  humble  opinion — 
and  he  gave  that  opinion  with  tbe  roost 
entire  respect  for  tbe  bon.  Gentleman — 
tbe  fact  that  a  man  could  be  appointed  a 
Judge  nithoiit  even  a  clerk  in  the  Colonial 
Department  baviug  noticed  the  Jocumenla 
containing  his  testimoninis,  affDrdcd  the 
severest  censure  that  could  be  pronounced 
upon  a  Ministry  that  was  said  to  contuin  all 
the  administrntive  ability  of  tlie  country. 

Mr.  BOWYEK  could  not  avoid  eipreas- 
Ing  his  surprise  at  the  course  mhicii  had 


(Mr.  Moore),  wlio  nad  stated  to  ttie  Mouf!e 
what  be  (Mr.  Bowyer)  said  to  him  in  the 
strictest  confidence.  He  should  not  have 
made  that  statement  to  the  hon.  Member 
unless  be  had  believed  that  it  would  have 
been  treated  as  strictly  confidential ;  and 
he  made  it  also  in  the  fullest  belief  that 
Mr.  Stonor  was  innocent,  and  that  ho  had 
been  unjustly — that  was,  erroneously  — 
convicted  by  the  Committee.  Had  he  be- 
lieved him  to  be  guilty  of  the  offence  im- 
Suted  to  him,  he  (Mr.  Bowyer)  would  have 
one  nothing  to  screen  bim.  But  believing 
liim  to  be  innocent,  he  was  desiroos  that 
he  should  not  have  an  accuser  of  the  abi- 
lity and  ingenuity  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Mayo  (Mr.  Moore),  who  would  be  sure  to 
make  the  best  of  the  evidence  against  him, 
and  might  possibly  induce  the  House  to 
assent  to  his  conclusions.  lie  believed 
that  under  these  circumstances  he  was 
quite  justified,  according  to  the  practice  of 
Parliament  and  the  feelings  of  every  ho- 
nourable man,  in  saying  to  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber. "  I  beg  yon  not  to  apeak  against  my 
friend."  On  coming  into  the  House  thy 
other  evening  he  beard  bis  name  used  by 
tbe  hon.  Member  for  Mayo;  but  be  was' not 
aware  of  the  full  extent  of  what  he  said. 
The  hon.  Member  on  that  occasion  made 
use  of  some  unjustifiable  expressions  about 
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Now 


Stonor,  1 

drowned  rat;  for,  though  he  admitted  that 
he  had  been  guilty  of  indiscretion,  he  still 
believed  that  he  was  innocent  of  the  offence 
of  which  he  had  been  convicted  by  the 
Committee,  Had  he  been  aware  of  tbe 
circumstances  under  which  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Mayo  addressed  tbe  House  on  the 
previous  evening,  he  (Mr.  Bowyer)  should 
have  then  addressed  it  in  a  manner  very 
different  from  that  in  which  he  did.  He 
then  believed  that  tbe  bon.  Gentleman  bad 
then  spoken  merely  in  vindication  of  him- 
self— [Mr.  MooRB  :  Hear,  hear  !]— and  ba 
consequently  gave  him  full  credit  for  not 
having,  without  necessity,  repeated  what 
he  (Mr,  Bowyer)  said  to  bim  in  confidence. 
He  understood  that  the  hon.  Gentleman 
bad  been  compelled  by  the  House  to  dis- 
close whnt  be  hod  disclosed.  But  he  found 
that  this  wns  not  the  case.  By  the  course 
wliicb  be  had  tnken  be  bud  placed  bim 
(Mr.  Bowyer)  in  a  most  UMplcasant,  nnd 
his  friend  Mr.  Stonor  in  a  most  nnjust 
position  ;  and  of  this  be  thought  he  bad  a 
right  to  cnmplain.  How  did  the  case 
ngninst  Mr.  Stonor  now  stand?      He  lind 
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placed  the  whole  of  his  case  plainly  before 
the  Government,  making  not  the  best,  but 
the  worst  of  it.  He  knew  from  Mr.  Stonor 
that  he  was  not  appointed,  as  was  sup- 
posed, by  the  iuflnence  of  a  Lord  of  the 
Treasury  who  was  returned  for  Sligo,  but 
in  consequence  of  his  reputation,  of  his 
qnalifications  for  the  office,  and  of  the  re- 
eommendations  he  received.  In  what  posi- 
tion was  he  now  placed?  He  was  pre- 
viously in  receipt  of  a  considerable  income 
from  his  profession ;  he  had  abandoned 
this,  sold  his  property,  and  had  sailed  to  a 
colony.  He  was  not  a  man  in  easy  cir- 
cumstances ;  his  brother,  who  was  in  a 
lamentable  state  of  health,  and  his  mother, 
were  dependent  upon  him.  He  had  aban- 
doned his  prospects  here,  believing  that 
the  Government  were  thoroughly  cognisant 
of  the  whole  circumstances  affecting  him. 
He  was  certain,  from  the  intimate  relations 
that  existed  between  himself  and  Mr. 
Stonor,  that  he  would  not  have  accepted 
the  offer  had  he  thought  there  was  any 
doubt  that  the  Government  were  cognisant 
of  the  circumstances  in  which  he  stood. 
}/[r.  Stonor  had  spoken  to  him  of  the 
generous  manner  in  which  he  had  been 
treated  by  the  Government;  he  said  they 
had  not  considered  the  finding  of  the  Com- 
mittee final,  but  had  gone  into  the  merits 
of  the  case,  and  considered  the  evidence, 
and  that,  having  done  so,  they  had  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  he  had  been  erro- 
neously convicted,  and  that  the  finding  of 
the  Committee  ought  not  to  be  a  bar  to  his 
employment  under  the  Crown.  These  slips 
would  happen  ;  but  he  certainly  thought 
this  case  showed  that  a  good  deal  of  that 
reform  of  which  they  heard  in  the  civil 
administration  of  the  Government  was 
wanted.  When  he  found  that  an  impor- 
tant judicial  office  in  a  colony  was  bestowed 
without  a  due  examination  of  the  documents 
affecting  the  person  who  applied  for  it,  he 
thought  he  might  fairly  call  for  some  change 
in  the  mode  by  which  persons  were  ap- 
pointed to  responsible  offices  under  the 
Crown.  He  never  knew  a  harder  case 
than  this.  Here  was  a  whole  family  ruined 
by  the  neglect  of  the  Colonial  Office.  It 
was  all  very  well  for  official  men  to  say 
they  had  made  a  mistake.  It  was  easily 
explained  in  that  House,  and  there  were 
plenty  of  men  to  cheer  them  when  they 
said  they  had  made  a  mistake,  and  were 
sorry  for  it ;  but  it  was  a  serious  matter 
for  those  who  were  affected  by  the  neglect. 
He  would  not  have  referred  to  this  subject 
had  he  not  heard  a  notice  of  Motion  by  the 
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hon.  Member  for  Mayo,  which  looked  like 
a  fresh  attack  on  Mr.  Stonor.  [Mr.  Moore  : 
No,  no  !]  He  appealed  to  that  hon.  Gen- 
tleman whether  he  had  not  done  enough  in 
vindication  of  what  he  thought  to  be  right; 
and  whether  he  should  not  now  cease  from 
any  further  attacks  on  Mr.  Stonor.  The 
hon.  Member  had  ruined  a  man  and  ruined 
a  family.  The  hon.  Member  had  already 
enough  to  answer  for  in  this  matter. 

Mr.  G.  H.  MOORE,  in  explanation, 
said,  that  a  very  grave  personal  imputation 
had  been  made  against  him.  The  hon. 
Gentleman  who  had  just  spoken  said  that 
he  had  broken  confidence  with  him.  When 
was  that  confidence  entrusted  to  him  ? 
Why,  on  those  very  benches,  with  several 
Gentlemen  sitting  round,  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  Member  for  Dandalk  (Mr.  Bow- 
yer)  speaking  in  as  loud  a  tone  of  voice  as 
he  hod  done  while  addressing  the  House. 
On  that  occasion  he  told  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man that  he  intended  to  expose  what  he 
believed  to  be  the  real  state  of  the  case. 
The  hon.  Gentleman  requested  him  not  to 
speak,  and  he  did  not  do  so.  Subsequently 
the  hon.  Gentleman  the  Under  Secretary  for 
the  Colonies  taunted  him  with  having  sat 
silent,  and  he  then  said  that  he  bad  been 
requested  not  to  speak.  Upon  this,  several 
hon.  Gentlemen  called  upon  him  to  name 
the  person  by  whom  he  had  been  so  re- 
quested, and  it  was  under  these  circum- 
stances that  he  did  so. 

Mr.  MALINS  said,  that  the  question 
before  the  House  was  not  so  much  as  it 
affected  Mr.  Stonor,  but  as  it  afiected  the 
Government.  He  could  not  from  the  firat 
help  being  struck  with  surprise  how  the 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Under  Secretary  for 
the  Colonies  could  have  sanctioned  the 
appointment  of  a  person  who  had  been 
convicted  of  bribery  by  a  Committee  of 
that  House,  and  whose  conduct  had  been 
canvassed  in  debates  carried  on  in  his 
presence.  [Mr.  F.  Peel  said,  he  had  not 
heard  the  debates  with  reference  to  the 
Sligo  election.]  At  all  events,  the  con- 
duct of  Mr.  Stonor  was  perfectly  noto- 
rious; and  yet  in  the  course  of  a  few 
months  this  conduct  was  overlooked,  and 
ho  was  appointed  to  be  a  Judge,  and  to 
take  part  in  the  administration  of  justice. 
As  it  was,  he  felt  for  Mr.  Stonor,  although 
he  had  quitted  the  practice  of  his  profes- 
sion, for  the  purpose  of  taking  part,  and  a 
corrupt  part,  in  the  Sligo  election.  [••  No, 
no!"]  Was  the  House  prepared  to  ac- 
quiesce in  the  finding  of  the  Committee  ? 
He  was  surprised,  the  ^other  night,  to  hear 


impngn  that  decision  ;  but  ho  wm  followed 
by  tb«  kon.  Member  for  Bieter  (Mr. 
Dirett),  wboM  experieaee  in  these  mattere 
iru  M  great,  and  he  told  the  House  that 
he  came  to  the  eonclnwoa  that*Mr.  Stonor 
iras  gwltj  in  this  matter,  with  as  little 
hesitation  aa  he  erer  felt  in  a  similar  case 
in  his  life.  He  (Mr.  Udins)  was  not  then 
aware  that  Ur.  Stonor  had  actnal);  sailed 
for  the  colon; ;  bnt  that  being  so,  he  must 
saj  that  he  participated  in  the  feelings  of 
the  bon.  Member  for  Dnodalk  (Mr.  Bow- 
jer).  Mr.  Stonor  was  gone  out.  He  was 
to  be  recalled.  If  so,  how  was  he  to  be 
indemnified  ?  How  was  reparation  to  be 
made  to  this  injared  gentleman  for  the 
mistake  of  the  Secretary  and  Uuder  Se- 
cretary of  ibe  Colonies?  How  could  they 
replace  him  in  his  practice,  and  his  family 
in  the  same  position  as  before!  Ho  was 
recalled,  stigmatised,  and  degraded.  If 
the  Qovemment  had  performed  their  duty 
of  perusing  a  document  sent  for  their 
perusal,  all  this  would  not  hare  occurred, 
and  in  the  course  of  years,  by  derotion  to 
bis  profession,  Mr.  Stonor  might  have 
remoTed  the  impression  this  transaction 
had  made,  and  .at  a  future  time  receired 
an  appointment  without  question.  The 
injury  to  Mr,  Stonor  was  irroparohle.  But 
it  was  advisable  the  attention  of  the  House 
should  not  be  withdrawn  from  the  real 
point.  The  GoTcrnmenl  had  made  great 
professtone — and  he  had  given  them  credit 
for  those  profestions — of  a  desire  to  repress 
eormption  in  erery  form.  If  it  turned  out 
that  the  Government  had  been  party  to 
appointing  a  gentleman  to  a  judicial  situa- 
tion with  the  full  knowledge  that  that  gen- 
tleman had  himself  been  engaged  in  bribery 
and  corruption,  what  would  the  House 
think  of  those  professions  to  repress  thi 
corrupt  practices  ?  And  now  thej  had 
heard  from  the  hon.  Member  for  Dundalk 
a  statement  which  required  ezplnnation 
from  the  Qovemment.  The  hon.  Member 
for  Dundalk  staled  that  the  Govcniment 
had  not  only  read  the  document  Mr.  Sto- 
nor sent,  but  had  read  the  evidence  taken 
before  the  Committee, 

Mr.  BOWYBR  explained,  that  what  he 
had  said  was,  that  Mr.  Stonor  left  Eng- 
land nnder  the  belief  that  the  Government 
were  fully  cognisant  of  the  oifence  alleged 
against  him.  Mr.  8toi\or  was  no  doubt 
mistaken.  He  (Mr.  Bowyer)  was  quite 
certain  her  Majesty's  Government  were 
not  cognisant  of  the  circumstances. 
Mr.  HA.LIN8  said,  he  understood  the 


Stonor  said  the  Government  had  pemsecl 
the  evidence.  It  appeared  that  Mr.  Stonor 
did  not  my  that,  but  was  under  the  im- 
ireesion  that  the  Government  had  consi- 
lered  his  case  and  come  to  a  conclusion  in 
his  favour ;  and  he  was  reminded  that  the 
expression  which  the  hon.  Member  (Mr. 
Bowyer)  used  was,  that  "  the  Government 
'lad  taken  a  generous  view  of  the  matter," 
md  had  given  Mr.  Stonor  Ihia  judicial 
appointment.  The  Under  Secretary  for 
the  Colonies  stated  that  two  of  Mr.  Sto- 
I  testimonials  were  from  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice  of  England  and  Vice  Chancellor 
itnart,  but  he  had  not  stated  whether 
bose  testimonials  were  read,  If  the  Se- 
cretary of  the  Colonies  could  not  read 
them — if  the  Under  Secretary  of  the  Co- 
is  could  not  read  them — still,  could  no 
gentleman  in  the  Colonial  Office  be  fuuud 
to  read  and  examine  those  testimonialsi 
and  report  upon  them  ?  The  mnttor  waa 
incredible,  and  the  House  should  pause 
before  coming-to  a  conclusion  that,  under 
these  circumstances,  the  appointment  of 
Mr.  Stonor  was  made  without  some  repre- 
sentation having  boon  made  which  induced 
the  Qovemment  not  to  examine  into  these 
testimoninls.  The  hon,  Member  for  Maya 
(Mr.  G.  II.  Moore)  slated  his  impression 
that  Mr.  Stonor  was  appointed  because  he 
was  guilty  of  these  practices,  and  ns  a  ro- 
ward  for  engaging  in  them.  Could  it  be 
possible  that  the  (Jovernment,  having  a 
knowledge  of  the  circumstances,  purposely 
abstained  from  perusing  the  documents 
before  Mr.  Stonor's  appointment?  Ho 
meant  no  disrespect  to  Mr.  Stonor,  for 
whom  he  felt  very  sincerely,  but  he  thought 
that  this  was  a  fair  opportunity  to  state 
his  impression  that  the  honours  of  the 
legal,  as  of  all  other  professions,  ought 
to  be  given  to  those  who  fairly  earned 
them  in  arduous  pmaecntion  of  their  call- 
ing, and  not  to  those  who  merely  took  a 
particular  part  in  any  election  or  other 
party  proceedings.  He  trusted  the  Houae 
would  not  be  induced  to  adopt  the  view  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  Dundalk.  He  trusted 
they  would  regard  this,  not  as  a  question 
between  Mr.  Stonor  and  the  House,  but  as 
a  matter  affecting  the  proceedings  of  tho 
Qovemment;  and,  taking  that  view,  that 
the  House  would  insist  upon  investigation, 
to  get  at  the  bottom  of  the  transaetton, 
and  to  ascertain  why  it  was  that  Mr.  Sto- 
nor was  appointed ;  and  he  hoped  tho 
Qovemment  would  then  consider  hon  they 
could   make   reparation    for   the    obvious 
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i  ijury  Mr.  Stonor >  had  Buffered  at  their 
hands. 

Mr.  W.  0.  STANLEY  aaid,  he  re- 
gretted to  witness  the  altercation  that  had 
taken  place.  He  supposed  that  because  it 
was  St.  Patrick's  night  the  Irish  Members 
indulged  in  a  disturbance.  He  thought 
Mr.  Stonor  had  received  punishment  se- 
vere enough,  and  he  was  not  one  who  had 
ever  endeavoured  to  extenuate  cases  of  this 
Bort.  He  had  always  thought  such  per- 
sons should  be  dealt  with  severely,  and  he 
thought  Mr.  Stonor  had  been  dealt  with 
severely,  being  probably  ruined  for  life. 
He  should  like  to  know  if  hon.  Gentlemen 
would  be  so  zealous  if  similar  occurrences 
were  brought  home  to  all  in  that  House  ? 
The  hon.  and  learned  Member  who  had 
just  sat  down  felt  very  much  hurt  at  the 
reflection  on  the  legal  profession,  but  he 
would  ask  him  if  there  were  not  some  in 
high  position  in  that  House,  and  some 
members  of  the  bar  elsewhere,  who  had 
been  guilty  of  conduct  as  atrocious  as  that 
of  Mr.  Stonor.  They  had  the  word  of  the 
hon.  Under  Secretary  for  the  Colonies,  on 
his  own  part,  and  on  the  part  of  the  noble 
Duke  who  presided  over  that  department, 
that  they  had  no  knowledge  of  this  trans- 
action at  the  time  they  made  the  appoint- 
ment, and,  therefore,  believing  men  when 
they  stated  such  to  be  the  fact,  in  his  opi- 
nion they  ought  not  to  pursue  the  matter 
further.  He  was  satisfied  justice  had  been 
done,  and  that  the  House  had  vindicated 
its  own  honour.  He  might  shortly  have 
to  bring  a  similar  case  before  the  House, 
when  he  might  have  to  ask  hon.  Gentle- 
men opposite  to  agree  with  him  in  hunting 
down  one  who  used  to  sit  on  their  own 
side  for  conduct  as  censurable  as  that  of 
Mr.  Stonor. 

Mr.  I.  BUTT  said,  surely  the  hon. 
Gentleman  (Mr.  Stanley)  did  not  seriously 
imagine  he  was  turning  away  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  by  a  perfectly  irrelevant, 
and,  as  an  Irish  Member,  he  must  say  a 
perfectly  unwarranted,  observation.  If  the 
hon.  Gentleman  intended  to  combine  some 
atonement  with  the  charge,  he  had  per- 
fectly succeeded,  inasmuch  as  he  had 
proved  that  the  privilege  of  irrelevancy 
on  St.  Patrick's  day  was  not  confined  to 
Irish  Members.  An  observation  more  sa- 
vouring of  personal  bitterness  and  party 
feeling  he  certainly  had  never  yet  heard 
than  the  last  observation  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man had  addressed  to  the  House.  It  was 
not  a  question  of  hunting  down  Mr.  Sto- 
nor»   but  of  finding  out   where  was  the 


gross  neglect,  or  worse  than  gross  neglect, 
which  placed  Mr.  Stonor  in  the  false  posi- 
tion described  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
Dundalk.  He  (Mr.  I.  Butt)  rose,  as  he 
took  some  part  in  the  matter  last  year,  not 
for  the  purpose  of  hunting  down  Mr.  Sto- 
nor, but  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Under 
Secretary  of  the  Colonies  to  a  specific 
fact.  Last  year  the  writ  for  the  borough 
of  Sligo  was  moved  for  as  ,a  matter  of 
course.  He  had  felt  it  his  duty  to  oppose 
its  issue.  A  debate  arose  in  that  House, 
and,  in  the  course  of  his  observations,  he 
read  the  Resolution  of  the  Sligo  Election 
Committee,  which  stated  that  an  alderman 
of  the  borough  of  Sligo  was  bribed  by  the 
payment  of  103^  by  Henry  Stonor.  The 
statement  was  rather  remarkable  and  novel. 
An  alderman  had  been  bribed.  A  discus- 
sion followed.  Some  Gentlemen,  among 
whom  was  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
the  Attorney  General,  also  took  part  in  it, 
and  referred  to  that  Resolution.  There 
was  a  division,  and  in  that  divisi'on,  upon 
the  Motion  of  the  noble  Lord  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Home  Department,  the 
Under  Secretary  for  the  Colonies  was  found 
voting.  He  asked  that  House,  and  the 
country  would  also  ask,  where  was  Minis- 
terial responsibility,  if  a  Minister  of  the 
Crown,  representing  a  department  of  the 
Government,  not  taking  part  in  a  discus- 
sion, but  voting  in  the  division,  was  thus 
to  shelter  himself  by  saying  he  knew  nor- 
thing of  what  was  discussed  in  the  House 
of  Commons — he  knew  nothing  of  the 
question  on  which  he  voted  ?  On  another 
occasion  a  friend  of  Mr.  Stonor  brought 
forward  the  case  of  Mr.  Stonor,  and  the 
question  was  discussed,  though  he  cer- 
tainly did  not  see  the  name  of  the  Under 
Secretary  for  the  Colonies  in  the  division  ; 
but  where,  he  asked,  was  Ministerial  re- 
sponsibility, if  Ministers  were  to  say  they 
knew  nothing  of  what  was  discussed  in  the 
House  of  Commons  ?  He  could  under- 
stand if  the  hon.  Gentleman  had  said  he 
was  asleep — he  then  could,  as  he  said,  un- 
derstand it.  But  he  could  not  accept  such 
an  excuse  from  so  acute  and  so  wakeful  a 
Gentleman  as  the  Under  Secretary  for  the 
Colonies  ;  there  was  only  one  Minister  who 
might  just  now  be  entitled  to  urge  it.  [A 
Laugh].  If  a  Gentleman  was  present  in  a 
debate,  and  took  part  in  a  division,  he  ought 
not  to  turn  round  and  say  he  knew  nothing 
about  it.  If  any  one  said  the  Committee 
were  not  justified  in  the  Resolution  to  which 
they  came,  what  would  be  the  position  of 
Election  Committees  of  that  House  ?  Elec- 


their  duty,  Md  it  waa  casting  a  slur  on 
their  deciaioa  if  the  GoverDmeot  appointed 
perBODB  to  situatioDs  nfao  had  been  reported 
bj  name  to  have  been  guilty  of  briber;. 
He  hoped  the  hon.  Member  for  Majo  would 
perBQTere.  It  waa  not  for  the  purpose  of 
hunting  down  Mr.  Stonor.  It  waa  the 
GoTernment  that  had  bunted  Ur.  Stonor 
down,  by  appointing  htm  without  reading 
his  testimoniala,  and  revoking  that  appoint- 
ment the  moment  censure  was  cost  upon 
him.  In  juatice  to  the  colony,  and  in  jua- 
tice  to  that  House,  they  onght  to  know 
upon  whoae  recomniendation  Mr.  Stonor 
waa  appointed,  and  how  it  was  that  a  alnr 
was  cast  on  the  Committee  by  appointing 
a  man  to  a  judicinl  office  agaiuat  whom  they 
liad  reported.  That  Report  incapacitatea 
Mr.  Stonor  from  office,  and  yet  at  this  mo- 
ment he  may,  perhapa,  be  acntencing  some- 
body for  bribery.  But  this  he  would  say, 
that  if  that  of  which  he  waa  accused  waa 
hia  misfortnne  and  not  bis  fault,  it  incapa- 
citated him  from  office. 

Ur.  JOHN  SADLEIR  :  Sir,  I  ahall 
not  enter  into  a  discussion  as  to  what  are 
the  rights  and  priTilegea  of  the  GoTem- 
ment  in  dealing  with  any  caae  ;  but  the 
hon.  and  learned  Qentleman  who  haa  just 
Bpoken  has  thought  proper  to  remind  the 
Houae  that  Election  Committees  act  un- 
der the  obligation  of  an  oath,  and  haa  aig- 
nified  his  opinion  that  there  ia  something 
biglily  improper  in  acting  againat  the  de- 
cision of  auch  a  Committee,  thongh  carried 
only  by  a  majority  of  one.  Now,  I  beg  to 
remind  the  boo.  and  learned  Gentleman,  in 
answer  to  that  observation,  that  it  often 
happens  the  deoiaiona  of  juries  given  u^on 
oath  are.  notwitli standing,  daily  aet  aside 
by  the  judges  of  the  land.  As  to  the  con- 
duct of  the  hon.  Member  for  Mayo  (Mr, 
G.  H.  Moore),  who  has  had  tha  good  taste 
and  high  Epirit  in  my  absence,  aod  wilh- 
out  the  slightest  notice  given  to  me,  to  en. 
deavour  to  found  accusations  affecting  toy 
honour  and  character,  1  Bay  it  Is  moat  un- 
justifiable and  indefensible.  Ho  haa  ven- 
tilated that  which  I  now  tell  him  to  his 
face  is  a  slander  and  a  libel. 

Mr.  SPEAKER  T  The  hon.  Member 
for  Sligo  has  made  use  of  an  unparlio- 
nicntary  expression.  It  \%  impossible  for 
this  House  to  listen  to  him.  lie  must  im- 
mediately retract  it. 

Mil.  JOHN  SADLEIR:  I  bow  with  the 
Qtmost  respect,  and  at  once  retract  the 
word  alandcr,  but  1  say  that  that  which 
the  hon.  Member  for  Msyo  has  stated  of 


particle  of  foundation.  The  hon.  Member 
for  Mayo  having  staled  behind  my  back 
and  in  my  absence  that  the  appointment  of 
Ur.  Stonor  was  made  at  my  instance,  and 
as  a  reward—  [Mr.  G.  H.  Mooke  :  I  never 
said  anything  of  the  kind.]  lam  not  at 
all  surprised  at  the  retraction  by  the  hon. 
Gentleman.  He  is  entitled  to  every  in- 
dulgence at  my  hands,  because  I  know  he 
lives  upon  the  circulation  and  invention  of 
the  most  unfounded  statements  for  poli- 
tical purposes.  The  boo.  Member  for 
Mayo  is  in  the  constant  habit  of  making 
statements  without  a  single  particle  of 
evidence  to  sustain  them — 

Mr.  speaker  :  The  hon.  Gentleman 
IS  again  out  of  order.  1  really  must  re- 
quest him  to  be  more  careful.  He  most 
retract  the  expression  which  he  last  used. 

Mb.  JOHN  SADLEIR  :  I  retract.  Sir, 
the  expression  ;  but  I  repeat  that  I  am 
not  at  all  surprised  at  finding  the  hon. 
Member  prepared  to  stand  up  in  his  place 
in  Parliament,  and,  after  having  most  de- 
liberately reflected  on  my  conduct  and  my 
name,  in  the  presence  of  many  of  the 
Friends  who  now  surround  bim,  retract 
those  reflectiona.  Having  given  this  flat 
and  unqualified  denial  to  the  statement  of 
the  bon.  Gentleman,  and  having  ohallenged 
him  tothe  proof  of  the  assertion,  and  which 
he  has  now  thought  proper  ao  instantane- 
ously to  withdraw,  I  shall  now  resume 
my  Beat. 

Mb.  Q.  H.  MOORE :  Sir,  I  must 
again  beg  to  explain  what  I  really  did  say. 
What  I  aaid  was,  that  I  believed  that  Mr. 
Stonor  was  appointed  to  the  situation 
which  he  lately  held  in  consequence  of 
having  transferred  to  the  hon.  Gentleman 
opposite  that  interest  in  the  boroogh  of 
Sligo  which  he  had  obtained  by  corrupt 
practicea.  That  was  what  I  said,  and  I 
believe  hon.  Gentlemen  will  allow  that  that 
was  what  I  eaid. 

Main  Question  put  and  agreed  to. 

WAYS  AND  MEANS— THE  INCOME  TAX. 

Mr.  Wilson  Fatten  in  the  chair. 

The  chancellor  of  tub  EXCnE- 
qUKR  aaid,  he  would  now  move  the  Re- 
solution of  which  notice  had  been  given. 

Question  proposed — 

"  Thut  it  it  tha  opinion  nf  tbia  Committee,  thnt 
tnvards  rotiing  tbe  Supply  granted  to  Ilor  Mn- 
jeaty,  there  ehall  to  cliBrged  and  rained  for  tlio 
jpar  eommenciag  on  the  6th  daj  of  April, 1SS4, 
for  and  in  reqicot  of  all  propertf ,  praflts,  and 
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gains,  chargeable  in  or  for  the  said  year  with  the 
Rates  and  Duties  granted  by  the  Act  16  &  17 
Vie.  0.  34,  additional  Rates  and  Duties,  amount- 
ing to  one  moiety  of  the  whole  of  the  Duties  whieh 
by  virtue  of  the  said  Aet  shall  be  charged  and 
assessed,  or  shall  become  payable  under  any 
Contract  of  Composition,  or  otherwise,  in  respect 
of  such  property,  profits,  and  gains  respectively, 
for  the  said  year  ;  and  that  the  whole  amount  of 
the'  said  additional  Duties  shall  be  collected  and 
paid  with,  and  over  and  above,  the  first  moiety  of 
the  Duties  assessed  or  charged  by  virtue  of  the 
said  Act  for  the  year  aforesaid." 

Mr.  HUME  said,  be  really  did  not  see 
why  the  J  should  stop  at  lOOL  The  pro- 
perty of  the  country  was  most  inadequately 
taxed,  for  he  believed  it  was  double  the 
sum  at  which  it  was  assessed;  and  he 
thought,  therefore,  that  there  ought  to  be 
as  few  exemptions  as  possible.  Besides, 
the  Government  had  been  urged  to  go  to 
war  by  the  people  of  this  country,  and  he 
was  anxious  that  those  who  had  got  up 
public  meetings  for  that  purpose,  and  who 
at  present  escaped  the  doubled  income  tax, 
should  be  brought  within  its  reach,  so  that 
they  might  at  least  be  made  anxious  to 
bring  the  war  to  as  early  a  conclusion  as 
possible.  He  would,  therefore,  beg  to  bring 
forward  the  Amendment  of  which  he  had 
given  notice. 

Amendment  proposed — 

'*  In  line  3,  after  '  1854,'  to  insert  the  words 
'  in  all  oases  when  the  aggregate  annual  amount 
of  income  shall  be  602.  and  less  than  150/.,  an  In- 
come Tax  of  five  pence  in  the  pound  sterling, 
and :'  "— 

Question  proposed-^^  That  thoae  words 
be  there  inserted.** 

The  chancellor  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  he  was  not  sure  whether  the 
Amendment  which  his  hon.  Friend  had 
proposed  would  carry  into  effect  the  object 
which  he  had  in  view.  As  he  (the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer)  read  it,  it  would, 
indeed,  carry  down  the  tax  from  incomes  of 
100/.  a  year  to  incomes  of  602.  a  year,  and 
between  602.  a  year  and  1501.  a  year  it 
would  raise  it  one-half,  or  from  5d.  to  7|c2.; 
but  he  thought  it  would  leave  the  tax  on 
incomes  above  150/.  precisely  where  it  was 
at  present,  at  7d,  in  the  pound.  So  that 
incomes  below  1502.  would  pay  7^d,  in  the 
pound,  and  incomes  above  1502.  only  7d, 
That,  however,  he  believed  was  not  his 
hon.  Friend's  meaning.  His  intention  was 
fairly  to  raise  the  question  whether  the  in- 
come tax  should  be  carried  down  to  in- 
comes of  602.  a  year,  and  whether  incomes 
between  602.  and  1002.  should  be  treated 
and  taxed  in  the  same  way  as  incomes  be- 
tween 1002.  and  1502.     That  was  a  very 


important  question — a  question  upon  which. 
be  should  not  ltke»  at  this  moment,  to  give 
a  conclusive  opinion ;  because,  if  we  were 
really  to  look  forward  to  a  war,  with  re- 
spect to  which  they  all  knew  that,  when  it 
was  once  begun,  no  man  could  venture  to 
predict  anything  of  its  extent  or  its  duration 
— he  should  bo  reluctant  to  cut  himself  off, 
or  to  cut  off  from  that  House,  any  source 
of  taxation  not  absolutely  wrong  io  itself, 
however  great  might  be  the  difficulties  con- 
nected with  it.  At  the  same  time  he  must 
say  he  thought  it  impossible  to  overrate  the 
difficulties  attending  such  an  extension  of. 
the  income  tax  as  was  now  proposed.  It 
was  not  until  last  year  that  the  income  tax, 
generally  speaking,  was  levied  at  all  upon 
persons  living  upon  weekly  wages ;  for  al- 
though there  were  a  few  persons  in  the 
receipt  of  such  wages  whose  incomes  ex- 
ceeded 1502.  a  year,  they  were  most  of 
them  lodgers,  and  if  any  of  them  paid  it 
was  only  one  here  and  there.  The  measure 
which  the  Government  took  last  year,  of 
carrying  down  the  income  tax  from  a  limit 
of  1502.  a  year  to  a  limit  of  100^.  a  ye4r, 
was  a  measnre  of  great  importance  and  of 
great  boldness ;  but  it  was  also  a  measure 
of  no  inconsiderable  difficulty.  It  had  made 
it  necessary  for  the  Commissioners  and 
those  who  were  concerned  in  the  collection 
of  the  tax  to  deal  rather  extensively  with 
the  labouring  classes,  and  he  had  already 
said  the  difficulty  of  dealing  with  the  la- 
bouring classes  in  a  matter  of  this  kind 
was  immenee.  They  could  only  be  got  at 
through  their  employers  or  the  occupiers  of 
houses.  He  had  no  doubt  that  employers 
would  generally  discharge  any  duty  which 
the  Legislature  might  impose  upon  them ; 
but  this  would  be  a  task  of  so  invidious  a 
character  that  it  would  necessarily  be  un- 
palatable, and  he  should  not  like  to  impose 
it  upon  them  without  some  strong  neces- 
sity. With  respect  to  the  occupiers  of 
houses  they  would  have  great  difficulty,  and 
even  where  they  succeeded,  there  would  be 
strong  objectionB  on  the  part  of  the  persons 
thua  got  at  to  pay  the  tax  unless  they  could 
be  quite  sure  it  was  levied  with  equality. 
It  could  not  be  levied  with  equality,  be- 
cause where  one  would  pay,  five  or  six 
would  slip  through  their  fingers.  They 
had  not  yet  quite  collected  half  a  year 'a 
income  tax  under  the  altered  state  of  things 
introduced  last  year ;  let  them  at  least  see 
the  effect  of  tHat  great  change  before  tbey 
ventured  upon  anything  further.  The  ut- 
most they  expected  from  the  extension  of 
the  tax  then  determined  on  was  an  addition 


aovr  propoBCil  would  not  produce  m  mucli. 
or  nearly  eo  niurh  aa  that.  IIo  would  put 
it  to  hia  hon.  Friend  whether — considering 
all  these  circuniHtDUcee — coDBidcring,  alsn, 
that  persons  in  receipt  of  weekly  wpgea 
were  not  those  to  whoui  it  iras  mast  likely 
tu  be  coQvenicBt  to  pay  a  direct  lax  holf- 
yearly — it  was  worth  their  while  to  inlro- 
duoe  a  new  inqiilBition  and  new  machinery, 
which  would  tiiake  thelaw  extremely  odious 
and  extremely  onerous,  and  interfere  willi 
the  liberty  and  the  comfurts  of  large  por- 
tions of  their  fellow- aubjee Is,  for  the  sake 
of  BO  emnll  a  result.  Ho  therefore  hoped 
the  Amenitment  would  not  be  nreased. 

Mr.  HUME  aaid,  he  waa  strongly  con- 
vinced of  the  importance  of  making  the 
burden  which  would  be  caused  by  this  war 
Tall  as  far  as  possible  equally.  He  should 
leave  the  question  in  the  hands  of  the  Com- 
mictoo,  but  should  not  be  satisfied  until  it 
had  declared  its  opinion  by  a  division. 

Mk.  DISRAELI  said,  he  considered 
the  question  was  of  too  much  imporUnec 
to  be  disposed  of  after  five  raiuiiiea  dis- 
cussion, at  twelve  o'clock  at  night.  lie 
did  not  think  they  would  do  well,  in  the 
face  of  the  country,  to  come  to  bo  hasty  a 
deciaiou.  The  hon.  Member  would  have 
an  opportunity  of  renewing  his  proposition 
during  the  progress  of  tlie  Bili  through 
a  if  he  should  think  it  right  to 


Mb.  HUME  said,  he 
to  allow  this  stage  of  tho 
if  it  were  understood  that  ue  snouJd  nave 
that  future  opportunity.  Ho  had  been 
anxioua  hia  opinion  should  be  known,  and 
)>c  hoped  the  House  would  not  lot  the  Bill 
paaa  without  comiog  to  a  deeisiou  od  the 
question. 

Mr.  SPOONEU  said,  he  considered 
that  the  qnestion  was  far  too  important  to 
be  proceeded  with  at  midnight,  and  he 
should  therefore  move,  as  an  Amendment, 
that  the  Chairman  report  progress,  and 
obtain   leave   to   sit   again. 

The  chancellor  of  the  BXCHE. 
QUER  aaid,  he  was  sorry  that  he  could 
not  ngrce  to  the  Motion  of  his  hon.  Friend 
without  taking  (he  sense  of  the  Committee. 
Jf  tlio  House  of  Commons  had  made  it 
their    duty  to   search  out  in    vaiu  fur  a 


iibe: 


of  r 


9  of 


had    had 

iperienoo  of  the  efi'cct  of  the 

til  come    ta 

t  as  it  at  present  existed  for  a 

whole  jeo 

,  it  might  be  a  questiou  of  grave 

lower  "o*vn  or  nut.  i  ney  iiitu  aircaay^ 
reduced  it  to  incomes  of  lOOZ.  a.  year  j  but 
sulficieut  time  had  not  elapsed  to  show 
what  would  be  the  result  of  that   mea- 

Mr.  DISRAELI  said,  that  he  had  anp- 
ported  tho  Amendment  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Montrose,  in  the  hope  that  he 
would  bo  induced  to  withdraw  it.  After 
tlio  present  Amendment,  there  was  au- 
othcr  one  upon  the  paper,  so  (hat  it  was 
clear  that  they  cuuld  not  advance  to  tho 
proposition  of  tho  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer that  evening.  On  Monday  week 
last  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  mada 
his  financial  statement,  and  last  Monday 
they  were  to  have  had  an  opportunity  of 
discussing  its  merita.  No  such  oppovta- 
nity,  however,  bad  been  afforded,  the  day 
hnving  been  occupied  first  in  reviewing  iha 
conduct  of  three  Members  of  Her  Ma. 
josty'a  Cabinet,  and  afterwards  upon  & 
question  of  Greek  politics  which  had  been 
introduced  by  one  of  the  warmest  sup- 
porters of  tho  Government.  la  couse- 
qucnce,  no  discussion  had  taken  place 
upon  tho  financial  proposition  of  tho  Mi- 
nialer.  It  had  been  fixed  again  for  that 
evening,  but  the  whole  of  their  time  had 
been  occupied  by  another  important  sub- 
ject which  had  been  introduced  by  the 
Government.  Tho  proposition  of  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  was  one  of 
tho  most  important  that  had  ever  becu 
brought  under  tho  intention  of  that  House, 
It  was  quite  impossible  to  go  into  It  at  that 
hour,  and  he  thought  it  desirable  that 
they    should    close    their    proceedings    at 

Sin  GEORGE  GREY  said,  he  would 
suggest,  if  they  were  to  divide,  that  they 
haii  better  do  so  upon  the  Amendment  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  Montrose,  which  was 
a  perfectly  plain  proposition,  to  extend  the 
tax  to  incomes  of  601.  a  year, 

Mit.WALPOLE  said,  he  should  be  dis- 
posed, under  the  circumstances,  to  support 
the  Amendment  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Montrose  (Mr.  Hume);  but  as  they  had 
not  yet  had  a  year's  experience  of  tho  last 
great  financial  experiment  of  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  he  would  recom- 
mend the  hon.  Gentleman  to  withdraw  it. 
They  should  first  ascertain  tho  effect  of 
plocing  the  tax  upon  incomes  of  lOOJ.  in- 
stead of  150i. ;  and  the  argument  of  tho 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  was  so  co- 
gent, that  we  should  see  the  tax  as  it  at 
present  stood  in  full  operation  before  es- 
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tending  its  area,  that  ha  should  now  vote 
for  the  Resolution. 

Mb.  HUME  said,  he  must  acknowledge 
the  force  of  that  argument,  and  would 
withdraw  his  Amendment. 

House  resumed ;  Committee  report  pro- 
gress. 

MR.  STONOR'S  CASE— EXPLANATION. 

Mr.  JOHN  SADLEIR  :  Sir,  in  the  ob- 
servations  which  I  made  this  evening  I 
understood  jou  were  under  the  impression 
that  I  had  made  use  of  the  word  '*lie." 
I  am  extremely  anxious  to  state  to  3'ou  and 
to  the  House  that  I  used  no  such  word  in 
the  observations  which  I  addressed  to  the 
House.  I  was  under  the  impression  that 
in  using  the  phrase  "slander  and  libel," 
joo  might  possibly  conceive  that  I  was 
not  warranted  in  using  tho  word  "slan- 
der,** and  therefore  I  withdrew  that  word, 
confining  myself  to  the  word  "libel." 
But  I  assure  you,  Sir,  no  amount  of  pro- 
vocation  would  ever  induce  me,  in  your 
presence,  and  in  the  presence  of  this 
House,  to  use  the  word  "lie." 

Mr.  speaker  said,  he  was  certainly 
under  the  impression  that  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber had  made  use  of  the  word  "  lie ;"  he 
was  glad  to  find  such  was  not  the  case. 

The  House  adjourned  at  half-past  twelve 
o'clock,  till  Monday  next. 


HOUSE     OF    LORDS, 

Monday,  March  20,  1854. 

MiNUns.]  PuBuo  BiLLB. — 1*  Arbitration  Lav 
Amendment ;  Declaratorj  Suits. 

2>  Registration  of  Bills  of  Sale. 

Reported. — Mutiny  ;  Marine  Mutiny  ;  Exche- 
quer Bills  (£1,750,000). 

d»  Coasting  Trade. 

TESTAMENTARY  JURISDICTION  BILL- 
PETITION. 

Loud  BROUGHAM  desired  especiallj 
to  call  the  attention  of  his  noble  and 
learned  Friend  (the  Lord  Chancellor)  to  a 
petition  he  had  to  present  from  the  Com- 
panj  of  Merchants  of  the  City  of  Edin- 
burgh, upon  a  matter  which  concerned  the 
Testamentary  Jurisdiction  Bill,  now  before 
a  Select  Committee.  The  petition  prayed 
that  upon  the  death  of  any  person  leaving 
movable  property  in  England,  Scotland, 
or  Ireland,  it  shall  not  be  necessary  to 
procure  letters  of  administration,  probate, 
or  confirmation,  in  the  several  counties. 
According  to  the  law  of  this  country,  pro- 
bate of  a  will  obtained  in  England  or  in 


I  Ireland  had  no  operation  in  Scotland,  and 
letters  of  confirmation  in  Scotland,  which 
were  tantamount  to  probate,  had  no  legal 
operation   either  in  Ireland   or  England. 
The  consequence  was,  that  if  a  testator 
were  the  owner  of  shares  in  banks,  rail- 
ways, assurance  companies,  or  mines,  in 
various  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  pro- 
bate must  be  taken  out  in  England  and 
Ireland,  as  well  as  letters  of  confirmation 
in  Scotland.    The  inconvenience  was  enor- 
mous.    Supposing  a  Scotch  testator  pos< 
sessed  an  interest,  however  small,  in  such 
companies   in   the   different  provinces   of 
York  and  Canterbury,  Dublin  and  Armagh, 
his  representatives  must  not  only  take  out 
probate,  or  letters  of  confirmation  in  Scot- 
land, but  nftist  go  to  those  four  provinces 
of  York  and  Canterbury,  Dublin  and  Ar- 
magh, before  they  could   administer  the 
estate.   These  petitioners,  who  were  a  most 
respectable  and  important  body  of  men, 
therefore,  prayed  that  probate  in  England 
should  have  effect  in  Scotland,  and,  reci- 
procally, that   letters  of    confirmation  in 
Scotland  should  have  operation  in  England 
and  in  Ireland.   The  petitioners  called  the 
attention  of  their  Lordships  to  the  fact, 
that  the  Legislature  had  already  sanctioned 
what  amounted  to  very  nearly  the  same 
thing.     In  the  Companies'  Clauses  Conso- 
lidation Act  of  Scotland  exactly  that  ar- 
rangement was  made — a  certified  extract 
of  the  probate  or  letters  of  administpation 
granted  in  England  was  effectual  to  trans- 
fer all  shares  in  railways  or  any  other  com- 
panies exactly  in  the  same  way  as  where 
probate  or  letters  of  administration  had  been 
taken  out  in  Scotland.    It  so  happened  that 
here  was  just  one  of  those  blunders  which 
resulted  from  legislating  without  due  consi- 
deration ;    for  the  very  next  chapter — one 
was  the  1 6th  of  the  8th  7tc(.,  and  the  other 
the  17th  (the  Companies*  Clauses  Consoli- 
dation Act  of    England) — ^was  word   for 
word  the  same  as  that  of  Scotland,  with 
this  omission,  that  it  did  not  give  the  same 
advantage  in   England   to  administration 
taken  put  in   Scotland,  which  they  had 
given  in  Scotland  to  administrations  taken 
out  in  England.    It  was  utterly  impossible 
such  a  state  of  things  could  be  allowed  to 
continue,  and   he  trusted   his  noble  and 
learned  Friend  would  allow  an  addition  to 
be  made  to  the  Testamentary  Jurisdiction 
Bill  which  should   effect  that  important 
alteration  and  improvement  of  the  law. 
This  was  precisely  analogous  to  the  provi- 
sions contained  in  the  Bill  which  he  was 
happy  to  find  had  received  the  universal 


ment,  to  enable  all  judgments  in  one  part 
of  the  United  Kingdom  to  receire  execu- 
tion in  all  the  other  parts.  Probate  was 
in  the  nature  of  a  judgment  by  a  compe- 
tent tribunal,  and  to  make  it  effeiHiTO  in 
anj  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  iraa 
nierelj  applying  thq  rule  which  had  been 
recognised  by  the  Honae  of  Oommoas  iu 
the  Bill  to  which  he  alluded. 

Thb  lord  CHANOBLLOR  said,  this 
queatioQ  had  heeo  verj  much  considered 
bj  the  Commissioners;  but  thej  thought 
it  impossible  to  oTcrcome  the  many  difGcul- 
ties  which,  though  thejr  did  not  appear  on 
the  surface,  aclunlly  existed.  The  >aw  of 
wills  was  entirely  different  in  Scotland, 
and  the  adjudication  on  wills  in  Scotland 
was  really  no  more  like  that  in  England 
timn  adjudication  on  wills  in  France.  With 
regard  to  Ireland,  as  jurisdiction  was  not 
confined  to  one  court,  probate  on  property 
of  magnitude  might  M  granted  by  some 
small  diooesan  court,  'withoot  security  that 
due  investigation  bad  taken  place.  He 
hoped  when  the  present  Bill  for  Sugland, 
eonflning  jurisdietion  to  some  one  court, 
had  passed,  a  umilar  Bill  would  be  intro- 
duced for  Ireland,  so  as  to  put  both  coun- 
tries on  the  same  footing.  He  saw  great 
difficulties,  under  any  ciroum stances,  in 
acceding  to  the  prayer  of  this  petition ; 
but  the  matter  should  be  well  considered, 
and  he  should  he  ready  to  attend  to  any 
suggestions  from  his  noble  and   learned 

Lord  BROUQHAU  expressed  bis  dis- 
sent from  the  opinion  of  bis  noble  and 
learned  Friend  as  to  the  law  of  wills  in 
Scotland  being  so  entirely  different  from 
the  law  in  England ;  and  reiterated  the 
precedent  which  the  Companies'  Clauses 
Consolidation  (Scotland)  Act  aflbrded  for 
the  alteration  prayed. 

Petition  read,  aud  referred  to  the  Select 
Committee  on  the  Testamentary  Jurisdic- 
tion Bill. 

LETTEBS  TO  OFFIOEBS  OF  TBE  BALTIC 
FLEET. 

Eabi.  QRBT  wished  to  put  a  question  to 
the  noble  Viscount  the  Postmaster  Qene- 
ral,  of  which  he  had  not  giren  him  notice, 
respecting  the  transmission  of  letters  to 
the  fleet  which  had  been  despatched  to  the 
Baltic.  His  attention  hod  been  attracted 
to  an  annonncement  that  the  packet  rate 
of  If.  8d.  per  ^  oi.  would  be  charged  on 
all  letters  addressed  to  officers  serving  on 
'  board  the  fleet  in  the  Baltic.     Their  Lord- 

VOL.  CXXX.L    [tbibo  hkries.] 


cere  engaged  in  a  service  of  that  kind  there 
was  no  such  comfort  as  easy  communication 
with  their  friends  at  home  ;  and,  undoubt- 
edly, it  eppeaved  to  him  desirable  that  let- 
ters should  be  eonreyed  to  them  at  as 
cheap  a  rate  as  they  were  conveyed  from 
one  part  of  the  kingdom  to  the  other. 
There  was  no  reason  why  this  should  not 
be  so,  sioce  there  would  be  no  expense 
actually  incurred,  because  the  letters  would 
he  sent  by  the  Queen's  vessels,  employed in- 
keepingnpthecoromimieation  between  Her 
Majesty's  Qovernment  and  the  fleet  in  the 
Baltic.  He,  therefore,  begged  to  ask  his 
noble  Friend  if  he  could  give  any  explana- 
tion of  that  announcement,  and  whether 
he  could  hold  out  any  hope  that  the  rate 
charged  on  letters  to-  officers  serving  on 
board  this  fleet  during  the  present  eipedi- 
tion  would  ha  reduced  f 

Viscount  CANNING  said,  he  was  very 
glad  the  noble  Elarl  had  put  the  question. 
as  he  had  no  doubt  the  announcement  leas 
calculated  to  create  great  dissppointment. 
The  facts  were  these  :^By  the  Act  3  &  4 
Vict.,  which  regulates  the  charges  on  cer- 
tain letters,  the  Postmaster  General  was 
bound  to  charge  on  all  letters  to  the  north 
of  Europe  the  old  packet  rate  of  1«.  %d. 
the  ^  OS.  Hj:  another  Act  of  Parliament 
all  letters  foswarded  by  the  Queen's  ships 
were  to  be-  treated  as  letters  forwarded  by 
paokels.  All  letters,  therefore,  seut  to 
the  Baltic  fleet  by  t)ie  Queen's  ships  were 
oharged,  wUKout  there  being  any  power 
in  the  Postmaster  General  to  remit  it,  at 
1(.  8d.  the  i  oa.  The  only  power  the 
Postmaster  General  had  was,  by  warrant 
from  the  Treasury,  to  reduce  the  rate 
generally  upon  letters  sent  to  particular 
parts  of  the  world.  He  bad  lately  applied 
to  the  Treasury  for  a  warrant  empowering' 
the  Post  Office  to  reduce  the  charge  upon 
officers'  letters  to  6d.,  and  to  allow  letters 
to  and  from  the  soldiers  and  sailors  of  the 
fleet  to  be  conveyed  in  any  of  Her  Uajes- 
ty's  vessels  at  the  low  rate  of  Id.  When 
these  arrangements  were  carried  into  effect 
he  did  not  think  there  would  be  much  rea- 
son for  complaint. 

Earl  GREY  was  glad  to  hear  that  his 
noble  Friend  proposed  to  reduce  the  charga 
upon  officers  letters  to  6d.,  which  was  all 
tliat  could  be  done  without  the  aid  of  Par- 
liament ;  but  he  trusted  that,  considering 
the  nature  of  the  service  upon  which  the 
officers  were  employed — considering  also 
that  many  of  them  were  ^»oor  men,  and 
that  the  conveyance  of  tbeir  letters  nould 
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put  the  Government  to  no  expense  what- 
ever— the  Po»t  Office  would  applv  to  Par- 
liament for  power  to  transmit  these  letters 
with  an  ordinary  penny  stamp,  as  they 
would  do  from  one  part  of  the  kingdom  to 
another.  They  should  all  feel  that  the 
officers  were  engaged  in  an  arduous  and 
dangerous  service,  that  they  had  great 
claims  upon  the  sympathy  of  the  Legis- 
lature, and  that  the  least  which  could  be 
done  for  them  would  be  to  grant  them  such 
an  indulgence  as  he  had  suggested. 
House  adjourned  till  To-morrow. 
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MiifCTBB.]     New  Wbxt. — For    Darbam  County 

(Northern  Division),  v.  Visoount  Soaham,  now 

Earl  Vane. 
Public  Bills. — t^    Public   Libraries  and   Mu- 

teums  ;  Dublin  Port ;   Dublin  Carriage. 
2°  Ministers'  Money,  Ac,   (Ireland) ;   Colonial 

Clergy  Disabilities. 

COLOURED  SUBJECTS  OF  GREAT  BRI- 
TAIN IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Mr.  KINNAIRD  said,  ho  wished  to 
ask  the  noble  Lord  the  Leader  of  the 
House,  in  what  state  the  correspondence 
between  the  British  and  the  United  States 
Governments  with  reference  to  coloured 
seamen  (being  British  subjects),  on  the 
vessels  to  which  thej  belong  arriving  at  a 
port  in  any  of  the  Southern  States,  being 
imprisoned  on  aecount  of  their  colour,  now 
was,  and  whether  there  would  be  any  ob- 
jection  to  lay  the  correspondence  on  the 
table  of  the  House;  and  also  whether 
there  was  any  truth  in  the  report,  that 
coloured  seamen  (being  British  subjects) 
have  been  not  only  imprisoned,  but  after- 
wards sold  into  slavery,  if  unable  to  pay 
the  cost  of  their  imprieonment  ?  He  nad 
documents  in  his  possession  which  led  him 
to  believe  that  this  had  occurred. 

Lord  JOHN  RUSSELL  said:  Lord 
Clarendon  was  of  opinion  that  it  would  be 
better  not  to  produce  the  correspondence, 
relying  on  the  Legialatures  of  the  several 
States  to  make  such  alterations  in  their 
laws  as  would  prevent  a  recurrence  of 
)hese  causes  of  complaint.  In  Carolina 
the  Governor  had  proposed  an  alteration 
which  had  not  been  carried  into  effect,  but 
it  was  understood  that  it  would  be  again 
proposed  this  year;  and  believing  that 
there  would  be  a  great  improvement  in  the 
Earl  Orey 


legislation  both  of  Carolina  and  of  Georgia 
upon  this  subject,  Lord  Clarendon,  he  re- 
peated, was  of  opinion  that  the  corre- 
spondence had  better  not  be  produced. 

MINISTERS'  MONET,  4(o.  (IRELAND)  BILL. 

Order  for  Second  Reading  read. 

Motion  made  and  .Question  proposed, 
"  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  Second 
Time." 

Mr.  MIALL  said,  it  was  his  intention 
to  move  that  the  Bill  be  read  a  second 
time  that  day  six  months.  The  House 
was  already  in  possession  of  ample  informa- 
tion with  regard  to  the  tax  of  ministers' 
money — an  impost  which  might  be  de- 
scribed as  an  Irish  church  rate  with  aggra- 
vations peculiar  to  itself.  The  excuse 
urged  in  behalf  of  church  rates  in  Eng- 
land, that  they  had  existed  from  time 
immemorial,  could  not- be  alleged  in  favour 
of  ministers'  money,  which  was  a  tax  of 
comparatively  recent  date,  having  been 
imposed  by  Statute  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
n.  That  tax  was  a  badge  of  conquest  and 
of  degradation  to  the  Roman  Catholic  po- 
pulation of  Ireland  ;  it  was  perfectly  unne- 
cessary to  the  carrying  out  of  the  esta- 
blishment principle  in  Ireland ;  it  was 
extremely  partial  in  its  operation,  and  it 
fell  chiefly  upon  persons  whose  religious 
belief  was  diametrically  opposed  to  the 
creed  which  the  tax  was  intended  to  sop- 

{>ort.  He  regarded  the  tax  as  both  impo-> 
itio  and  unjust,  and,  as  the  amount  derived 
from  it  was  extremely  small,  and  there 
was  a  strong  feeling  in  favour  of  the  total 
repeal  of  the  impost,  he  hoped  the 
Government  would  not  press  this  Bill, 
which  was  intended  simply  to  effect  a 
compromise.  The  right  lion.  Gentleman 
who  introduced  the  Bill  had  alleged  as  a 
reason  for  not  proposing  the  total  repeal 
of  the  tax  the  inviolability  of  Church 
property,  but  he  (Mr.  Miall)  considered 
that  a  tax  levied  for  the  support  of  a 
Church  or  the  maintenance  of  divine  wor- 
ship, under  an  Act  of  Parliament,  could 
scarcely  with  propriety  be  denominated 
property,  for  such  a  tax  might  at  any  time 
be  repealed  by  the  Legislature.  Besides, 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  must  have  over- 
looked what  took  place  a  few  years  ago 
when  the  tithes  were  commuted  to  a  rent- 
charge,  and  twenty-five  per  cent  of  them 
were  thus  sacrificed  and  given  over  to  the 
landlords.  If,  however,  this  tax  was  to 
be  regarded  as  Church  property,  he  still 
thought  it  was  completely  within  the  power 
of  that  House  to  deal  with  it  as  they 


most  perfect  equity.  Toe  rijgQt  non,  Uen- 
tleniaii,  b;  introducing  a  Bill  whioh  gave 
up  part  of  thiB  icnpoat,  thereby  sdmitted 
that  tbere  va.a  a  real  grievance  compkined 
of,  and  that  the  character  of  the  tax  wat 
one  of  great  inju«tice.  There  were  abun- 
dant funds  in  the  bandi  of  the  Eccleeias- 
tical  ComuiiBaionerB  which  might  be  made 
applicable  to  supply  the  place  of  thia  tax, 
and  it  would  be  consulting  the  beat  into- 
reata  of  the  Church  and  of  leligion  if  such 
an  application  were  brought  about.  He 
(Hr.  Miall)  conceived  that,  ao  long  aa 
a  Church  set  at  Bought  the  principles 
of  justice,  it  was  perfeetly  vain  to  ex- 
pect that  the  spiritual  iiiflnence  of  that 
Church  upon  the  people  would  be  what  it 
ought  to  be,  and  what  it  was  designed  to 
be.  He  believed  that  not  onljr  did  the 
Church  suffer,  but  that  religion  itself  also 
Buffered,  from  the  mode  of  quarleiiug  the 
miniaterB  of  retigion  upon  the  resoueces  of 

Eersons  whom  the;  were  intending  and 
oping  to  convert.  Only  last  week,  while 
be  (Mr.  Uiall)  was  engaged  in  attending 
to  his  duties  in  that  Bouse,  three  persons, 
a  policeman  and  two  brokers,  entered  his 
domicile ;  they  brought  with  them  a  war- 
rant from  a  Hiagwtrate ;  and.  as  he  (Ur, 
Uiall)  happened  to  be  oae  of  those  unfor- 
tunate iodividualB  who  had  a  conseicBtiouB 
objection  to  the  payment  of  ofaurefa  rales, 
they  seised  what  furniture  they  could,  put 
it  into  a  carl,  and  drove  off  with  it.  Now, 
without  considering  what  effect  such  acts 
were  oaloulated  to  produce  upon  the  minds 
of  the  victims,  he  would  ask  what  effect 
thoy  must  have  upon  the  minds  of  the 
men  who  were  engaged  in  these  transac- 
tions? Were  euoh  occurrencrs  likely  to 
increase  their  reverence  for  religion  or  its 
ministers?  He  hoped,  therefore,  that  the 
House  would  show  its  desire  to  get  rid  of 
these  inconvenient  and  irritating  questions 
by  supporting  the  Amendment  he  now 
begged  t4>  propose. 

Mr.  HUME,  i>i  seconding  the  Amend- 
ment, said,  lie  must  express  his  regret  that 
(he  Government  evinced  so  little  disposi- 
tion to  allay  the  eicitoracnt  and  irritulion 
which  were  occasioned  by  Ibis  deacription 
of  taxation.  In  the  days  of  Chorlea,  when 
cities  and  tuvrns  of  Ireland  and  the  city  of 
Edinburgh  were  saddled  with  taxes  of  this 
nature,  the  number  of  Dissc liters  was 
small,  but  he  called  upon  the  Government 
to  consider  the  number  of  individuals  at 
prescut  who,  as  Dissenters,  objected  on 
conscientioua  grounds  to  the  imposition  of 


ment,  seeing  the  eicitemont  and  discontent 
oecasioned  by  such  taxes,  would  consider 
whether  it  was  right  or  politic  to  raise  bv 
these  means  a  pnltry  sum  of  14,0001. 
or  15,0002.  a  year,  when  there  were 
large  surplus  revenues  belonging  to  the 
Church. 

Amendment  proposed,  to  leave  out  the 
word  "  now,"  and  at  the  end  of  the  Ques- 
tion to  add  the  words  "  upon  this  day  six 
montha." 

'Question  put,  "That  the  word  'now* 
stand  part  of  the  Question." 

The  HouBo  dividtd :— Ayee  203 ;  Noea 
97:  Majority  106. 

Moin  Question  put,  and  aj/resd  to. 

Bill  read  2". 

COLONIAL  CLERGY  DISABILITIES  BILL. 

Order  for  Seeoad  Reading  read. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  Second 
Time." 

Mb.  HADFIELD,  in  moving  that  the 
second  reading  of  the  Bill  be  postponed 
until  that  day  six  months,  said  he  was  very 
mueb  surprised  at  the  iAtroduction  of  this 
meABure  after  the  iteeiaion  of  the  House 
last  year,  for  it*  features  were  even  of  a 
more  objectionable  character  than  those  of 
the  Bill  of  last  ^ssion.  The  Bill  was  iu 
effect  to  FOpeali  the  Act  of  Henry  VIII., 
and  to  permit  the  colonial  clergy  to  meet, 
subject  16  no.  lesponsibility  whatever.  It 
conferred  on  the  clergy  who  settled  in  the 
Colonies  pririleges  and  concessions  which 
were  altogether  withheld  from  the  clergy 
at  home.  Now  if  tbere  was  ono  point 
more  than  another  in  respect  of  whioh  the 
Colaniat  Legislatures  were  poouliarly  jea- 
lous, it  was  iu  regard  of  interferenee 
with  their  ec^sisBtical  affairs ;  and  that 
being  so,  he  warned  the  House  not  to  med- 
dle on  so  ticklish  a  question  with  that  class 
of  Her  HajeBty's  subjects.  Let  the  House 
reeolleet  tliat  it  wsm  a  similar  interferenoo 
which  primarily  led  to  the  revolt  that  lust 
to  ua  our  North  American  Colonies.  The 
Bill  professed  to  be  remarkably  simple  and 
Btraighlfarwai'd,  yet  it  was  difficult  to  de- 
termine nhat  its  true  meaning  was.  It 
set  forth  that  the  Coloniats  might  assemble 
and  make  regulations  conoeniing  their  ec- 
clesiastical matters,  yet  it  carefully  enacted 
that  the  Bill  should  give  no  legal  effect  lo 
those  regulations  when  made.  He  wanted, 
then,  to  know  what  was  the  Bill  fur?  The 
House  should  carefully  deliberate  whether 
or  not  the  prohibitions  put  upon  the  clergy 
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shall  be  continued.  Let  tbem  not  experi- 
mentalise upon  the  Colonies ;  but  let  the 
question  be  discussed  upon  a  broad  prin- 
ciple, and  as  one  involving  the  whole  of 
the  ecclesiastical  policy  of  the  country. 
The  present  Bill  was  one  which  would  tend 
to  dissatisfy  the  Colonists,  and  occasion  a 
religious  element  of  discord  which  would 
prove  not  only  exceedingly  injurious  to  the 
Colonies  themselves,  but  likewise  to  the 
mother  country. 

Mr.  APSLEY  PELLATT  seconded 
the  Amendment. 

Amendment  proposed,  to  leave  out  the 
word  **  now,  **  and  at  the  end  of  the  Ques- 
tion to  add  the  words  "  upon  this  day  six 
months.*' 

Sib  JOHN  PAKINGTON :  Sir.  with 
the  permission  of  the  House,  I  wish  briefly 
to  state  the  reasons  why  I  find  myself 
unable  to  support  the  Amendment  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  Sheffield,  and  I  cannot 
help  hoping  that  the  hon.  Gentleman  him- 
self will  not  think  it  desirable  to  press  his 
Amendment  to  a  division.  The  House  will 
recollect  that  this  is  by  no  means  the  first 
time  on  which  this  subject — one,  no  doubt, 
of  great  intricacy,  as  well  as  of  extreme 
interest  to  members  of  the  Established 
Church  in  the  Colonies— has  been  brought 
before  this  House.  About  two  years  ago 
I  had  found  it  to  be  my  duty  to  oppose  a 
Bill  upon  this  subject  that  was  introduced 
by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chancel- 
lor of  the  Exchequer.  On  that  occasion  I 
explained  at  considerable  length  the  objec- 
tions which  I  entertained  towards  it.  In 
making  those  objections  I  received  on  that 
occasion  the  support  of  the  present  hon. 
ftnd  learned  Solicitor  General,  who  is  now 
the  promoter  of  the  present  Bill,  and  who 
concurred  in  the  views  which  I  then  put 
forward.  But  when  I  stated  the  objec- 
tions I  entertained  to  that  measure,  I  also 
felt  it  my  duty  to  express  an  opinion  that 
the  state  of  the  Church  in  our  Colonies 
was  far  from  satisfactory,  and  that  it  would 
be  desirable  to  give  the  colonial  members 
of  that  Church  all  the  additional  freedom 
of  action  in  the  management  of  their 
eedesiastical  affairs  that  was  consistent 
with  the  two  grand  objects  of  the  unity  of 
the  Church  and  the  constitutional  authority 
of  the  Crown.  I  then  stated  I  thought 
that  the  Church  of  England  in  the  Colonies 
laboured  under  disadvantages  with  regard 
to  the  necessity  of  adapting  herself  to  mis- 
■ionary  duties,  but  more  especially  in  refer- 
ence to  the  management  of  the  temporali- 
ties of  the  Church,  and  to  the  eBtablish- 
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ment  of  a  proper  discipline.      Now,  my 
object  is  to  remedy  those  defects  in  such  a 
manner  as  would  better  meet  the  wishes 
of  the  colonists  themselves.     Fortunately 
this   subject  has   been   for  a  long  time 
before  Parliament  and  our  Colonies,  and 
there  will,  therefore,  be  no  difficulty  in  de- 
ciding what  is  the  real  view  of  the  majo- 
rity of  the  members  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land in  all  our  most  important  Colonies. 
Those  who  are  conversant  with  the  subject 
will  confirm  what  I  now  say.      The  de- 
mands of  the  colonists   may   be  divided 
under  two  heads.     First — they  are  desir- 
ous— whether  rightly  or  wrongly,  whether 
the  present  state  of  the  law  does  or  does 
not  impose  impediments  to  free  action — 
they  are  desirous  to  be  more  free  than 
they  now  find  themselves ;  and  secondly, 
they  are  no  less  anxious  to  keep  up  their 
connection  with  the  Church  of  England 
and  Ii*eland.     These  I  believe,  beyond  all 
doubt,  are  the  real  objects  of  the  colonists 
themselves.   Well,  the  question  then  arises 
whether  the  Bill  which  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  opposite  has  put  upon  the  table 
will  attain  this  double  object  ?     This  Bill 
is  extremely  simple  and  short  in  its  cha- 
racter.    It  professes  to  do  very  little.     It 
is,  however,  I  think,  one  of  the  gravest 
Bills  with  which  we  ever  had  to  deal.     It 
proposes  to  do  no  more  than  to  repeal  all 
existing  disabilities,  and  to  make  the  Church 
of  the  Colonies  firee.     But,  simple  as  the 
Bill  is  in  shape,  it  has  nevertheless  ex- 
cited considerable  alarm.      I  hear  many 
say  that,  short  as  the  Bill  is,  they  have 
no  idea  what  it  will  do,  and  they  express 
themselves  to  be  extremely  afraid  of  it. 
Now,  I  think  that  this  alarm  and  these 
doubts  are  not  without  foundation.     We 
found  two  years  ago  that  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer's  Bill  professed  to  be  a  very 
simple  measure.     It  nevertheless  was  fiiU 
of  constitutional  objections  of  the  gravest 
possible  nature.  '^  I  also  think  that  objec- 
tions, resting  upon  a  solid  foundation,  may 
be  urged  to  the  present  Bill,  however  sim« 
pie  in  its  shape,  if  it  were  to  pass  without 
any  alteration  into  a  law.     It  might  do  a 
great  deal  more  than   I   am   willing  to 
believe  the  authors  of  the  Bill  themselves 
really  intend.     My  great  objection  to  the 
Bill  that  was  before  the  House  two  years 
ago  was  this,  that  it  would  have  the  effect, 
if  passed,  to  make  the  Church  of  England 
in  every  colony  a  separate  and  an  inde* 
pendent  Church,  and  to  put  an  end  to  the 
connection  that  has  always  existed  between 
them.    Instead  of  having  a  United  Church 


would  hBr«  ft  separate  aod  independi 
Church  of  its  own.  Though,  perhaps,  the 
danger  may  not  now  be  so  great  and  ro 
ftpparent,  I  still  must  saj,  I  think  that  if 
this  Bill  passes  in  its  present  shape,  ihi 
practical  effect  will  be  much  the  same  a: 
that  anticipated  in  the  objection  which  I 
had  made  to  the  former  Bill.  I  must  si 
I  share  the  opinion  of  many  who  spoke 
this  subject,  that  they  would  prefer  in  its 
ODtlino  the  Bill  of  last  year.  Now,  I 
thought  that  the  Bill  of  last  year  was 
rather  cavalierly  treated  by  the  Govern' 
ment  after  it  had  passed  the  House  of 
Lords  with  the  aanctiou  of  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  and  the  Bishops  of  the 
Church  of  England.  Many  colonial  bi- 
shops who  were  then  in  England  assented 
(0  it.  That  Bill  had  passed  the  other 
House  of  Parliament,  but  when  it  came 
down  to  this  House  it  was  not  entrusted  to 
the  care  of  any  particular  Member,  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  it  is  trac,  offered  a  few 
faint  words  in  its  defence,  but  even  by 
that  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  measure 
was  cavalierly  treated.  It  was  ultimately 
dropped.  The  objects  then  proposed  were 
clearly  intelligible  ;  and  I  coufess  I  am 
of  opinion  that  that  Bill  was  a  much 
better  one  than  the  present.  But  I  can- 
not altogether  pass  over  «  very  remark- 
Able  paper,  proceeding  from  a  high  autho- 
rity, tlwt  was  published  last  year  in  con- 
nection with  that  Bill,  and  which  eiercised 
great  influence  npon  the  public  mind.  I 
allude  to  a  letter  written  hy  Sir  James 
Stephen.  I  have  beard  that  that  gentle- 
tnan  has  also  objections  to  the  present 
measure ;  but  I  think  that  the  objec- 
tions of  Sir  James  Stephen  to  the  Bill 
of  last  year  were  exaggerated.  He  ob- 
jected tu  that  Bill  on  the  ground  mainly 
that,  first  of  all,  the  Colonial  Legisla- 
tnree  were  competent  to  deal  with  the  af- 
twn  of  the  Church  of  England  in  the  Co- 
lonies. Now,  I  hold  this  to  be  a  mistake, 
for  though  I  do  not  deny  the  competency 
of  the  Colonial  Legislature  to  deal  with 
such  matters,  yet  I  say  tliat  if  the  Church 
of  England  waits  until  regulations  for  her 
own  government  arc  made  by  the  Colonial 
Legislature,  I  btlievo  tlic  day  to  bo  very 
distant  indeed  before  she  will  arrive  at  that 
happy  result.  I  think,  in  the  opinion  Sir 
James  Stephen  then  expressed  upon  this 
subject,  ho  lost  sight  of  the  real  character 
and  views  of  the  Colonial  Legislature.  An- 
other objection  of  hia  was  in  reference  to 


this  attempt  at  legislation  is  a  breach  of 
our  solemn  pledges  against  interfering  with 
their  local  affairs.  I  think  that  this  is  a 
most  unfounded  objection  ;  because,  instead 
of  this  being  a  Bill  intended  to  interfere 
wiih  the  colonists  in  the  settlement  of  their 
own  affairs,  it  is  directly  the  reverse.  This 
is  a  Bill  rather  to  enable  the  colonists  to 
deal  with  their  own  affairs — afbirs  to  them 
of  a  most  urgent  and  interesting  character. 
In  consequence  of  the  law  of  England,  by 
the  Act  of  Henry  YIII.  and  the  1  Elii., 
the  colonists  6nd  themselves  trammelled  in 
carrying  ont  their  own  affairs  with  thai 
freedom  which  they  wished.  It  is  a  fact 
which  cannot  be  denied,  that  the  members 
of  the  Church  of  England  in  Canada,  in 
Nova  Scotia,  and  in  the  Australian  Colo- 
nies hare  been  petitioning  for  greater  Free* 
dom.  And  what  has  been  done  ?  In  two 
dioceses — namely,  the  diooese  of  Melbourne 
and  the  diocese  of  Adelaide — the  members 
of  the  Church  of  England  bad  formed  them- 
selves into  Church  societies  in  order  to  make 
such  regulations  as  they  deem  necessary  for  ' 
the  government  of  their  Church.  These 
two  dioceses  have,  then,  been  led  by  the 
urgency  of  the  case  to  try  the  experiment. 
I  have  in  my  poesession  proof  that  they  are 
deterred  from  taking  the  same  course  ia 
other  dioceses  from  doubts  as  to  the  state 
of  the  law  in  their  regard,  and  from  an  ex- 
pectation that  we  shall  set  them  free  to 
manage  their  own  a&irs.  These  demands 
have  been  pressed  year  after  vear  upon  our 
attention.  Instead  of  refusing  tbcso  de- 
mands, which  I  believe  to  be  both  reason- 
able and  JQst,  I  think  the  wiser  course  will 
be  to  endeavour  so  to  shape  our  legislation 
as  to  make  it  harmless  in  itself,  while-  wo 
consent  to  give  them  greater  freedom,  and 
that  such  freedom  should  be  given  in  such 
a  manner  as  not  to  violate  their  conneetion 
with  the  Church  of  England  and  Ireland. 
Under  those  circumstances,  the  coarse  I 
propose  to  take,  and  which  I  hope  will 
be  generally  supported,  is  not  to  make  any 
objection  to  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill, 
but  to  reserve  to  myself  the  right — and  I 
now  give  notice  of  my  intention  when  in 
Committee — to  move  several  very  impor- 
tant additions.  This  Bill  has  been  con- 
sidered by  some  able  onil  eonipelctit  law- 
yers, wiio  ha^e  pronounced  their  opinion  of 
the  measure,  which  opioion  I  now  hold  in 
my  hand.  They  say,  thot  in  any  view  of 
the  ease,  they  think  it  would  be  very  ne- 
cessary  that  the  inteoliona  and  tho  ob- 
jects of  the  Legislature  should  be  clearlj^ 
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ezpreesed.  I  don't  think  that  the  Bill,  as  it 
stands,  is  at  all  clear.  I  think  that  there 
are  three  points  that  are  left  open  which 
must  be  clearly  guarded  by  Parliament — 
first,  the  supremacy  of  the  Crown ;  second, 
the  unity  of  the  Church — that  is,  to  take 
care  that  any  powers  given  by  this  Bill 
shall  not  be  exercised  so  as  to  interfere 
wiih  the  standard  of  faith  and  doctrine 
of  the  Church ;  and,  third,  to  reserve  to 
the  Colonies  what  they  expressly  desire, 
namely,  the  continued  power  of  appeal 
to  the  highest  ecclesiastical  authority  in 
this  country.  I  think  that  these  three 
points  should  be  carefully  preserved.  I 
am  not  disposed  to  think  that  this  Bill, 
if  BO  altered,  will  have  an  injurious  ef- 
fect, although  I  doubt  very  much  whether 
it  is  the  best  shape  which  our  legislation 
could  take.  I  think,  however,  that  if  cer- 
tain clauses  were  added  to  it,  for  the  pre- 
aervation  of  those  important  points  to  which 
I  have  referred,  the  Bill  would  be  rendered 
somewhat  more  complete  for  the  attainment 
of  its  object.  It  is  my  intention,  therefore, 
when  in  Committee,  to  submit  to  their  con- 
sideration such  clauses  as  I  shall  then  think 
it  necessary  to  move. 

Mn.  WARNER  said,  he  thought  that, 
when  last  year  the  Parliament  of  this  coun- 
try had  passed  the  measure  by  which  the 
control  of  the  clergy  reserves  in  Canada 
had  been  given  to  the  local  Legislature,  we 
had  announced  our  determination  not  fur- 
ther to  interfere  in  the  Church  affairs  of 
our  Colonies.  At  all  events,  whether  Par- 
Haiiienl  would  or  not,  they  would  be  forced 
sooner  or  later  to  carry  out  that  principle. 
He  believed  this  Bill  would  be  grossly 
abused.  The  clergy  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, both  in  the  Colonies  and  elsewhere, 
had  determined  to  rule  without  the  laity, 
and  their  authority,  he  feared,  was  sure  to 
be  miMised 

Mb.  R.  J.  PHILLIMORB  said,  he  was 
satisfied  that  the  apprehensions  which  had 
been  entertained  aa  to  the  consequences  of 
this  measure  were  entirely  groundless.  If 
hon.  Members  looked  at  the  first  and  only 
clause  of  this  Bill,  they  would  see  there 
was  an  express  provision  for  the  represen- 
tation of  the  laity  of  each  diocese  in  this 
proposed  assembly.  The  simple  object  of 
the  Bill  was  to  put  the  Church  of  England 
in  the  Colonies  in  the  same  position  as 
every  otlier  voluntary  society  there  was 
placed.  He  agreed  that  it  was  most  desir- 
able that  the  Church  of  England  in  the 
Colonies  should  assume  a  voluntary  form, 
but  he  objected  altogether  to  the  kind  of 
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tyranny  which  the  hon.  Member  for  Shef- 
field (Mr.  Hadfield),  no  doubt  unwittingly, 
sought  to  exercise  in  regard  to  them.    The 
hon.  Member  said  at  one  moment,  that  the 
Church  of  England  in  the  Colonies  was  a 
voluntary  society,  while  at  the  same  time 
he  refused  altogether  to  remove  from  them 
disabilities  passed  in  the  time  of  Henry 
VIII.  and  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  when  we 
had   no  Colonies  at  all,  those  disabilities 
now,  by  a  fiction  of  law,  applying  to  the 
Colonies.      These  two   propositions   were 
quite  inconsistent.     He,  for  one,  wishing 
well  to  the  Church  of  England  in  the  Co- 
lonies, and  looking  to  the  facts  of  the  ease, 
and  not  to  any  abstract  idea  of  his  own, 
was  satisfied  that  if  she  were  to  take  root 
downwards  it  would  be  owing  to  the  volun- 
tary exertions  of  those  who  were  attached 
to  her  doctrines  and  who  believed  in  her 
faith.     It  was  because  this  Bill  recognised 
the  Church  of  England  as  a  voluntary  as- 
sociation, and  because  it  proceeded  to  re- 
move from  her  disabilities  which  by  a  fiction 
of  law  attached  to  her,  that  he  gave  it  his 
hearty  support.     With  regard  to  what  had 
been  said  by  the  right  hon.  Baronet  oppo- 
site (Sir  J.  Pakington),  he  thought  it  im- 
possible, by  any  construction,  to  suppose 
that  the  supremacy  of  the  Crown,  or  the 
virtual  unity  of  the  Church,  would  be  im- 
paired by  the  language  of  this  Statute. 
The  House,  therefore,  would  see  that  it 
was  in  reality  called  upon  to  do  a  bare  act 
of  justice,  and  he  trusted  they  would  give 
their  assent  to  the  second  reading  of  this 
Bill. 

Mr.  nUME  said,  after  the  contradictory 
statements  as  to  the  objects  of  the  Bill  to 
which  the  House  had  listened,  he  considered 
that  it  was  quite  necessary  to  call  for  some 
explanations  as  to  what  was  intended  by 
this  measure.  They  had  heard  that  two  of 
the  Australian  dioceses  had  been  formed 
into  a  society  for  their  own  independent  go- 
vernment, and  if  this  had  been  done,  what 
was  it  that  prevented  the  same  course  from 
being  taken  in  other  dioceses  ?  To  say  the 
least  of  it,  this  looked  suspicious. 

Mr.  wig  ram  said,  he  could  conceive 

that  nothing  could  be  more  unfortunate 

than  that  a  meeting,  constituted  of  the 

bishop,  a  portion  of  the  clergy,  and  a  por- 

I  tion  of  the  laity  of  any  colony,  deeming 

;  themselves  competent  to  pass  regulations, 

should  do  so,  and  then  find  Uie  validity 

of  those  regulations  afterwards  becoming 

matter  of  litigation.     This  would  have  the 

'  effect  of  splitting  up  the  Colonial  Church 

.  into  two  portions,  and  he  should  like  to 
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know  from  the  bon.  and  learned  Solicitor 
General  whether  any  such  contingency  was 
guarded  against  in  the  Bill  ? 

Sir  GEORGE  GREY  said,  he  was  one 
of  those  who,  having  read  this  Bill  carefully 
and  listened  attentively  to  the  discussion 
with  respect  to  it  this  evening,  not  only 
was  at  a  loss  to  know  what  was  the  legal 
effect  of  the  measure,  but  what  was  the 
object  of  its  introduction.  Would  the  hon. 
and  learned  Solicitor  General  be  good 
enough  to  state,  for  the  information  of  those 
hon.  Members  who  had  no  desire  whatever 
to  oppose  the  Bill,  what  the  precise  disabi- 
lity was  which  the  measure  proposed  to  re- 
peal, and,  in  addition,  give  an  answer  to  the 
important  question  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
the  University  of  Cambridge  (Mr.Wigram), 
as  to  what  would  constitute  a  legal  meet- 
ing? He  wished  to  know  the  extent  of 
power  which  would  be  given  to  tliis  meeting 
as  to  the  control  and  management  of  what 
were  termed  **  ecclesiastical  affairs  '* — whe- 
ther that  power  would  extend  to  questions 
of  faith  and  doctrine,  or  whether  it  would 
embrace  those  matters  only  which  related 
to  the  temporalities  of  the  Church ;  whe- 
ther, if  their  power  related  to  questions  of 
faith  and  doctrine,  a  meeting  of  the  bishops, 
clergy,  and  laity  could  make  alterations  of 
that  sort  without  appeal,  so  that  in  every 
colony  there  might  be  a  different  standard 
of  doctrine  and  a  different  form  of  Church 
Government,  under  the  provisions  of  this 
Bill  ?  He  wished  also  to  be  informed,  as 
the  regulations,  agreements,  or  arrange- 
ments emanating  from  this  meeting  were 
not  to  derive  any  force  or  authority  from 
the  enactments  of  this  Bill,  how  it  would 
be  in  the  power  of  the  ecclesiastical  autho- 
rities in  the  Colonies  to  enforce  obedience 
to  their  regulations  ? 

The  solicitor  GENERAL  said,  he 
regretted  very  much  that  when  he  applied 
for  leave  to  bring  in  this  Bill,  the  House 
had  not  derived,  from  the  short  statements 
he  then  made,  a  sufficient  explanation  as  to 
its  necessity  and  objects.  He  would  now 
endeavour  to  give  a  further  explanation. 
The  necessity  of  the  measure  arose  in  this 
way— at  an  early  period  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, and  in  the  25th  year  of  Henry  VIII., 
it  appeared  right  to  the  Parliament  of  this 
country,  acting  under  the  influence  of  that 
Monarch,  to  vest  in  the  Crown  an  absolute 
power  of  prohibiting  any  meeting  of  the 
clergy  whatever.  Accordingly  a  Statute 
was  passed,  not  only  expressed  in  a  very 
oppressive  manner,  but,  interpreted,  as  it 
would  be,  by  the  guides  to  the  meaning  of 


the  Legislature  afforded  by  the  preamble 
of  the  Statute,  making  it  unsafe  for  the 
clergy  to  meet  in  any  form,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  devising  regulations  or  entering 
into  any  agreement  touching  ecclesiastical 
matters,  unless  they  were  convened  for 
that  purpose  by  the  express  antecedent 
authority  of  the  Crown.  Not  only  could 
the  clergy  not  meet  without  the  authority 
of  the  Crown,  but,  if  they  passed  any  reso- 
lutions, or  ordinances,  at  such  meeting, 
those  ordinances  would  have  no  effect 
whatever.  The  House  would  therefore 
see  that,  when  a  bishop  and  clergy  were 
sent  out  to  the  Colonies,  they  were  bound 
by  that  Act,  because  the  Statute,  which 
was  declaratory  of  the  common  law,  defined 
in  this  respect  the  legal  relation  between 
the  Crown  and  the  clergy,  and  became 
part  of  the  supremacy  of  the  Crown  as  de- 
clared, first  by  the  Statute  26th  of  Henry 
VIII.,  afterwards  repealed,  and  then  by 
the  Ist  of  Elizabeth.  Accordingly,  when 
the  Statute  of  Elizabeth  declared  in  effect 
that  the  supremacy  of  the  Crown  in  ec- 
clesiastical affairs  should  extend  to  all  tbo 
possessions  of  the  Crown,  whether  colonial 
possessions  or  conquered  countries,  the 
clergymen  sent  to  those  districts  were 
bound  by  this  tie  to  the  Crown,  and 
were  subject  to  those  disabilities  which 
it  was  the  object  of  the  present  measure 
to  remove.  Under  the  present  law  the 
clergymen  who  were  sent  to  the  Colonies 
were  bound  by  a  chain,  and  were  unable  to 
meet,  in  order  to  do  that  which  every  other 
religious  community  in  the  Colonies  had 
the  power  of  doing — to  substitute,  where 
no  law  was  in  force,  mutual  agreement  and 
consent.  The  result  was,  that  the  clergy 
were  totally  unable  to  carry  out  the  objects 
for  which  they  were  sent  to  the  Colonies, 
and  it  became  absolutely  necessary  to  place 
them  in  the  same  position  as  that  enjoyed  by 
dissenting  ministers,  and  to  give  them  the 
liberty  of  meeting  for  the  purpose  of  regu- 
lating the  ecclesiastical  affairs  of  the  Church. 
With  regard  to  the  relations  at  present  ex- 
isting between  the  clergymen  in  the  Colo- 
nies and  the  colonial  bishops,  these  were 
in  such  an  unsatisfactory  condition  as  to 
render  some  legislation  absolutely  neces- 
sary. A  clergyman  in  any  of  the  Colonies 
had  the  benefit  of  his  endowment,  and  pos- 
sessed the  power  of  exercising  his  sacred 
functions  only  so  long  as  he  held  a  title 
from  the  bishop  of  his  diocese;  and  the 
consequence  was,  that,  if  any  complaint  or 
accusation  was  brought  against  a  clergy- 
man,  the    matter   was   decided    by   tho 
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bishop  alone,  and  not,  as  in  this  country, 
by  a  regularly  appointed  tribunal,  accord- 
ing to  an  established  form  of  law.  The 
bishop  thus  became  the  sole  autocratic 
power,  and  the  clergyman  had  no  means 
of  baring  any  accusation  which  might  be 
brought  against  him  tried  in  a  satisfactory 
manner.  The  consequence  of  such  a  state 
of  things  could  not  but  be  injurious  as  tend- 
ing to  impair  the  discipline  of  the  Church. 
With  regard  to  the  Church  temporalities, 
the  state  of  things  was  at  present  even 
Btili  more  unsatisfactory,  inasmuch  as  it 
waa  impossibfe  that  any  system  for  the 
improvement  of  churches  or  to  supply  the 
means  of  supporting  clergymen  would  be 
satisfactory,  unless  it  could  be  subjected 
by  mutttai  agreement  to  those  regulations 
which  might  be  necessary.  The  Method- 
ists in  the  Colonies  regulated  their  Church 
affairs  by  means  of  trustees,  and,  indeed, 
every  sect  of  Dissenters  were  able  to  come 
to  some  arrangement  by  virtue  of  which 
they  could  lay  down  some  form  of  proce- 
dure. The  Church  of  England  laboured 
under  disability  and  suffered  inequality  by 
reason  oF  that  law  which  bound  her  clergy 
not  to  hold  meetings  without  the  consent  of 
the  Crown,  and  they  were  Uierefore  placed 
in  a  disadvantageous  and  vexatious  position 
as  compared  with  the  ministers  of  other 
persuasions.  While  the  present  Statute 
remained  unrepealed,  clergymen  were  sent 
to  the  Colonies,  who,  instead  of  having  free 
and  voluntary  action,  were  in  realty  bound 
hand  and  foot  by  an  imperious  law.  These 
were  the  general  legal  necessities  for  the 
introduction  of  a  measure  like  the  present, 
and  with  regard  to  the  moral  necessity  and 
propriety  of  placing  the  clergymen  of  the 
Established  Church  in  the  same  position 
which  was  enjoyed  by  the  ministers  of 
other  persuasions,  he  did  not  think  that 
there  could  be  any  dispute.  He  believed 
that  it  was  a  great  and  a  sound  principle  to 
leave  to  the  colonial  clergy  the  free  liberty 
of  regulating  their  own  ecclesiastical  affairs, 
by  freeing  them  from  the  effects  of  what 
he  considered  to  be  a  most  injurious  enact- 
ment. It  had  been  suggested  that  a  dif- 
ficulty would  arise  from  the  fact  that  the 
Bill  did  not  contain  any  provision  defining 
what  was  to  be  considered  a  legal  meeting; 
but  if  he  were  desirous  of  pointing  out 
any  one  particular  in  the  Bill  more  de- 
serving of  approbation  than  another,  it 
would  certainly  be  that  it  contained  no 
provision  by  which  any  attempt  was  made 
to  give  a  legal  oharacter  or  description 
to  meetings   of  the  clergy  and  laity  in 
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the  Colonies.  It  was  not  intended  to  con- 
stitute or  define  what  should  be  a  legal 
meeting ;  all  that  was  intended  was  to 
remove  a  chain  which  interfered  with  the 
voluntary  and  free  action  of  the  Colonial 
Church.  With  regard  to  what  had  fallen 
from  the  right  hon.  Baronet  the  Member 
for  Morpeth  (Sir  G.  Grey),  the  answer  to 
the  question  which  he  bad  put  could  be 
given  very  shortly.  It  would  be  compe- 
tent for  a  meeting  of  the  clergy  and  laity 
assembled  in  any  colony  to  do  by  agree- 
ment everything  which  it  was  lawful  for 
them  to  do,  but  it  would  not  be  competent 
for  them,  by  virtue  of  mutual  consent,  to 
do  anything  of  an  illegal  nature,  or  any- 
thing which  would  in  the  slightest  degree 
affect  or  impair  the  law  of  the  land ;  the 
whole  object  of  the  Bill,  in  short,  was  to 
free  the  Colonial  Church  from  a  disability 
under  which  it  laboured,  bat  not  in  any 
way  to  give  the  colonial  clergy  and  laity 
assembled  at  a  meeting  the  power  of  inter- 
fering with  the  laws  of  the  realm.  They 
would  be  no  more  able  to  affect  the  supre- 
macy of  the  Crown  than  to  declare  that 
they  were  exempt  from  the  operation  of 
all  law.  He  must  beg  the  House  to  re- 
member that  the  bishops  and  clergymen 
sent  to  the  Colonies  could  not,  as  members 
of  the  Established  Church,  remove  the  tie 
which  connected  them  with  the  Crown, 
and  that  from  that  very  circumstance  the 
supremacy  of  the  Crown  in  the  Colonies 
could  not  be  endangered  by  allowing  them 
the  power  of  meeting  for  the  purpose  of 
regulating  the  ecclesiastical  affairs  of  the 
Colonies.  With  regard  to  another  question 
which  had  been  put  to  him  by  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  (Sir  G.  Grey),  as  to  whether 
these  meetings  would  have  power  over 
questions  of  doctrine  and  faith,  it  ad- 
mitted of  precisely  the  same  answer. 
Matters  of  faith  and  doctrine  were  already 
established  by  law,  and  these  meetings 
would  have  no  power  to  make  any  ordi- 
nances which  should  directly  or  indirectly 
alter  the  existing  laws.  The  present  mea- 
sure would,  in  fact,  do  nothing  more  than 
remove  a  restriction  which  was  found  to  be 
injurious,  and  would  give  to  the  clergy  of 
the  Colonies  the  power  of  substituting  the 
force  of  mutual  consent  and  agreement  in 
the  place  of  that  ecclesiastical  law  which 
exists  in  England,  but  which  has  not  been 
established  in  the  Colonies. 

Mb.  T.  CHAMBERS  said,  he  con- 
fessed  that  he  was  in  much  greater  doubt 
and  difficulty  since  the  explanation  of  the 
hon.  and  learned  Solicitor  General  than  he 


an<l  learoea  ueDtiomsD  wnetner,  aiur  tne 
BMsing  of  this  Bill,  if  it  did  pass,  the 
UniUd  Cburch  of  England  and  Ireland 
ia  the  Colonies  would  be  a  free  or  an 
eBtablished  Church  ;  or  whether  this  was 
not  an  attempt  to  effect  an  impossible,- 
or,  if  not  impoBsible,  yet  a  moat  dis- 
advantageous  compromise  between  the 
two?  He  would  contend,  with  as  much 
energy  as  the  hon.  and  learned  Uember  for 
Tariatock  (Mr.  R.  J.  Fhilimore),  that  if 
tlia  United  Chuch  in  the  Colonies  were  a 
free  Church,  nothing  could  be  so  mon- 
strous and  unfair  us  for  Members  of  that 
Uouae  who  happened  to  dissent  from  that 
Cbtwch  to  stand  up  and  justifjr  that  free 
branch  of  the  United  Cburch  being  left  un- 
der a  bandage  which  it  ought  not  to  endure. 
The  qneilioo  was  this — and  the  Solicitor 
General  bad  not  answered  it,  but  it  was  a 
question  which  ereryhodr  throughout  Eng- 
land would  be  asking — "  What  position 
would  the  Church  occupy  which  was  af- 
fected by  this  Bill  if  it  passed  into  a  law  ?" 
If  it  were  a  free  Church,  if  it  were  a 
purely  voluntary  association,  then  the  Bill 
mast  be  altogether  unnecessary,  ss  unne- 
cessary, indeed,  as  it  would  be  to  pass 
such  a  Bill  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the 
Baptista,  Independents,  or  Wesleyan  Me- 
thodists, to  meet  and  make  arrnngements 
for  the  regulation  of  the  affairs  of  their 
reapectiTO  communities.  "  But,"  said  the 
hon.  and  learned  Solicitor  General,  "  it  is 
not  so  ;"  and  the  reason  was,  that  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  also  in  that  of 
Eliiabeth,  Statutes  were  passed  which 
bound  the  bishops  and  clergy  of  the  United 
Church  of  England  and  Ireland  not  to 
meet  together  for  any  purpose  without  the 
consent  of  the  Crown ;  that  upon  the 
wording  of  these  Statutes  the  obligation 
followed  all  the  individuals  to  the  Colo- 
nies, and  that  thereby  they  were  bound. 
His  (Mr.  T.  Chambers')  answer  to  that 
was  supplied  by  the  Bill  itself.  Look  at 
its  title — "  A  Bill  to  relieve  the  Clergy  of 
the  United  Church  of  England  and  Ire- 
land resident  in  the  Colonies  from  any 
Disability,"  not  stating  what — "  as  to  the 
holding  of  meetings  In  such  Colonies  for 
the  regulation  of  Ecclesiastioat  Affairs 
therein."  Now,  then,  refer  to  the  pre- 
amble. That  surely  ought  to  recite  the 
disability  ;  then  the  House  would  be  able 
to  see  that  the  enactment  was  adapted  to 
meet  the  difficulty,  and  no  more  ;  to  re- 
move the  disability,  and  no  more.  Ue 
fthonlA  hwe  eipected  It  to  begin  in  some 


Act  passea  m  ine  reign  ot  uenry  Vlll., 
and  by  another  Act  passed  in  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  such  and  such  a  thing  was 
provided,  and  whereas  by  those  Acts  it 
was  unlawful  to  do  so  and  so  ;  be  it  there- 
fore enacted."  But  it  did  nothing  of  the 
sort.  Let  the  House  listen  to  this  well- 
considered  and  dexterously -drawn  pre- 
amble. It  ran  thus  :—"  Whereas,  br 
reason  of  the  Laws,  Statutes,  and  Ordi- 
uances,  which  affect  or  bind  the  bishops 
and  clergy  of  the  United  Church  of  Eng- 
land and  Ireland  " — some  disability  or 
hindrance  to  their  meeting  exists?  Nut 
at  all  J  but — "  doubts  may  exist."  Why, 
there  were  no  laws  or  Statutes  in  exisC- 
cBce  with  reference  to  which  that  might 
not  be  predicated,  and  very  lucky  was  it 
for  the  learned  profession  that  it  was  so. 
But  the  preamble  was  thus  drawn  because 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  who  drew 
It  could  not  lay  bis  finger  on  a  line  of  the 
Statutes  which,  in  his  own  judgment  as  a 
lawyer,  convinced  him  there  was  a  doubt. 
If  these  bishops  and  clergy  in  the  Colonies 
were  under  a  disability  imposed  by  Sto- 
tate,  that  disability  ought  not  to  be  re- 
moved i  if  they  were  not,  then  there  was 
no  reason  for  the  Bill ;  and  it  was  on  the 
ground  of  that  alternative  that  he  should 
oppose  the  measure.  If  the  bishops  and 
clergy  in  the  Colonies  were  bishops  and 
clergy  of  the  United  Church  of  England 
and  Ireland  within  the  meaning  of  the 
Statute,  nothing  would  be  so  unwise  and 
impolitic  as  to  remove  the  restrictions,  and 
the  present  was  a  most  unlucky  time  to 
propose  it.  But  if  they  were  not— if  the 
Church  in  the  Colonies  was  simply  a  free 
Church — then  the  Bill  was,  he  repeated, 
utterly  unnecessary.  Would  the  hon.  and 
learned  Solicitor  General  venture  to  pre- 
dict what  would  be  the  consequences  of 
the  measure  ?  Observe  the  largeness  of 
terms  employed.  It  was  to  regulate  eccle- 
siastical affairs  within  each  province  or  dio- 
cese. What  was  the  nature  of  the  regu- 
lations t  what  was  to  be  their  force  when 
made  ?  what  the  construction  of  the  body 
which  was  to  legislate  ?  what  the  appa- 
ratus to  bo  set  up  for  enforcing  the  regu- 
lations ?  Upon  all  these  most  vital  points 
the  House  was  to  be  left  in  entire  igno- 
rance. This  experiment  was  to  be  made 
in  the  Colonies,  as  they  must  all  know, 
not  to  relieve  the  clergy  from  a  suppoEi- 
tiouB  disability,  but  to  establish  a  prece- 
dent which  might  be  followed  in  this  country 
with  fatal  effects.   One  of  the  Amendments 
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suggested  by  the  right  Hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  Droitwitch  (Sir  J.  Pakington) 
would,  he  (Mr.  T.  Chambers)  believed,  do 
grievous  mischief  if  it  were  adopted.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  said  the  Bill  ought 
to  contain  a  power  of  appeal  from  the 
Colonial  Churches  to  the  highest  ecclesias- 
tical authority  at  home.  But  what  was 
this  but  to  lay  a  foundation  for  the  yery 
same  evils  against  which  we  had  remon- 
strated for  ages  in  this  country,  and 
against  which  we  were  remonstrating  at 
this  moment,  with  reference  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  ?  For  his  part  he  did 
not  consider  that  the  United  Church  of 
England  and  Ireland  was  wanted  in  the 
Colonies.  They  might  have  their  bishops, 
they  might  have  their  Episcopal  Church 
there  if  they  pleased ;  but  let  that  Church 
be  independent — an  integral  native  Church, 
owing  only  that  kind  of  affectionate  alle- 
giance to  the  United  Church  of  England 
and  Ireland  which  was  due  to  the  institu- 
tion to  which  it  owed  its  existence. 

Mr.  MOWBRAY  said,  he  thought  the 
hon.  and  learned  Solicitor.  General  had 
conclusively  demonstrated  to  the  House 
not  merely  that  doubts  might  possibly  ex- 
ist, but  that  doubts  were  actually  enter- 
tained by  high  legal  nathorities  in  this 
country,  and  that  those  doubts  had  been 
expressed  at  different  times  by  those  high 
legal  authorities  on  each  side  of  the  House, 
and  from  time  to  time  been  pressed  by 
them  upon  successive  Secretaries  of  State 
and  various  Governments,  with  regard  to 
the  power  of  the  colonial  Churches  to  regu- 
late their  own  internal  affairs.  He  was 
sure  the  hon.  Gentleman  who  had  moved 
the  Amendment  must  have  laboured  under 
a  total  misapprehension  of  all  the  facts, 
when  he  said  that  the  measure  was  unso- 
licited by  the  Colonies.  Knowing  some- 
thing of  the  strong  feeling  which  pre- 
vailed amongst  colonial  Churchmen — alike 
bishops,  clergy,  and  laity — upon  the  sub- 
ject, he  (Mr.  Mowbray)  could  take  u]K)n 
himself  to  assert  that  the  measure  was  one 
which  they  had  deeply  at  heart,  and  one, 
moreover,  which  they  had  earnestly  soli- 
cited at  the  hands  of  different  Governments. 
The  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Hert- 
ford (Mr.  T.  Chambers)  asked.  What  is  this 
United  Church  of  England  and  Ireland  to 
the  Colonies  ?  If  it  be  a  free  Church,  your 
Bill  is  unnecessary ;  on  the  contrary,  if  it 
bo  a  Church  in  the  same  position  as  the 
Church  at  home,  then  it  is  opposed  to 
sound  policy  to  remove  the  disability  com- 
plained of.     Now  it  might  be  difficult,  per- 
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haps,  to  define  the  precise  position  of  tho 
colonial  Churches  and  the  precise  connec- 
tion which  subsisted  between  thoseChurches 
and  the  Church  at  home  at  the  present 
moment.     But,  surely,  it  could  not  be  im- 
politic to  remove  a  disability  merely  be- 
cause they  could  not  exactly  define  the  po- 
sition in  which  the  Church  in  the  Colonies 
was  to  be  classified.     With  regard  to  en- 
dowments, the  Colonial  Church  was  in  the 
same  position  as  any  independent  volun- 
tary body  in  this  country.     The  only  case 
in  which  it  possessed  an  endowment  was, 
he  believed,  in  Canada ;  but  the  Imperial 
Parliament  surrendered  to  the  Colonial  Le- 
gislature all  authority  and  control  over  that 
endowment  in  the  last  Session  of  Parlia- 
ment.  So  far  as  endowment  was  concerned, 
then,  the  Church  in  tho  Colonies  was  an 
entirely  free  Church.     But  even  if  it  were 
not  a  free  Church,  the  argument  advanced 
to-night  by  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
for  Hertford  as  to  what  might  be  the  po- 
licy or  the  feelings  of  the  people  of  Eng- 
land with  reference  to  the  disabilities  with 
which  the  Bill  proposed  to  deal,  ay  as  not 
the  argument  by  which  snch  a  measure 
ought  to  be  met.     He  should  have  thought 
that  upon  a  colonial  subject  the  question 
would  have  been,  not  what  was  the  feeling 
of  the  people  of  England,  but  what  the 
members  of  the  Church  in  the  Colonies 
desired   to  be  done.     An  objection   was 
raised  to  legislating  upon  the  subject,  on 
the  ground  that  in  some  of  the  Colonies 
meetings  had  taken  place  already.     True, 
that  had  been  the  case  in  Canada  and  the 
Australias,  where  so  strong  was  the  feeling 
with  regard  to  the  wants  of  the  Colonial 
Church,  that,  legal  or  illegal,  tho  meet- 
ings had  been  held.     At  the  same  time 
he  had  been  assured  by  persons  who  were 
concerned  in  those  meetings  that  the  great- 
est difficulty  was   experienced  respecting 
them,  that  many  conscientious  men  had 
declined  to  attend  meetings,  the  legality 
of  which   might  be    doubted;    and   that 
whilst  such  doubts  prevailed  amongst  high 
authorities  in  this  House  upon  that  point, 
it  was  competent  to  those  who  were  op- 
posed to  those  meetings  to  question  their 
legality,  and   cast  ridicule  and  contempt 
upon  them.     If  the  Legislature  desired  to 
do  justice  to  all  the  various  interests  of 
the  Colonies,  and  to  extend  to  the  Church 
there  the  same  privileges  as   they  were 
prepared  to  give    to   any  other  religious 
society,  they  would  now  pass  some  mea- 
sure on   this    question,  which   had   been 
brought   before   Parliament   many  years 


thoDghtB  of  colonial  Charchmen,  Bud  with 
rcipect  to  which  the  preKDt  Bill  proposeil 
B  remedy,  if  not  the  best,  still  one  recom- 
mended bj  the  GoTemment  and  calculated 
to  lead  to  some  benefit,  . 

Uk.  KINNAIRD  said,  ho  wu  one  who 
bad  taken  part  in  the  rejection  of  the  Bill 
of  last  Session,  but  he  was  bound  to  saj, 
that  he  did  not  consider  the  GoTcmmetit 
bad  treated  that  measure  caraliorlj.  The 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  made  the 
best  fight  he  oould  for  it,  and  it  was  only 
upon  the  representation  of  tho  Solicitor 
General,  who  considered  it  to  be  ficious 
and  obnosious,  that  the  Govemmeot,  act- 
ing, as  be  believed,  in  perfect  good  faith, 
withdrew  the  Bill.  The  measnre  now 
ii|ion  the  table  was,  in  his  opinion,  infi- 
nitely better  than  the  one  of  last  Session ; 
still,  he  thought  the  objections  of  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  Hertford — and 
the  suspicions  raised  against  the  measure 
of  last  Session— had  not  been  aatisfaC' 
torily  remoTed,  and  be  should  therefore 
oppoM  the  second  reading. 

MB.  NAPIBR  said  that,  though  he  had 
listened  attentirelj  to  the  eiplanations  of 
the  hon.  and  learned  Solicitor  General,  he 
had  not  been  able  thorougbly  to  nnder- 
etand  this  measure.  He  therefore  thought 
that  the  most  correct  and  consistent  course 
which  he  could  take,  would  be  to  wait  until 
the  third  reading,  to  aee  what  changes 
made  in  the  Bill,  and  whether  he  could 
then  understand  it,  and  then  to  give  hi 
vote  according  as  seemed  best.  At  far  as 
he  could  see,  this  would  be  a  terj 
less  Bill ;  bat  he  should  bare  preferred 
that  of  last  Session,  because  it  was  defi- 
nite, and  said  exactly  what  power  waa  to 
be  giren.  He  was  fully  of  opinion  tiiat  \i 
was  necessary  that  some  power  should  be 
given  to  the  Church  in  the  Colonies,  but 
be  thoDght  that  that  House  ou^bt  to  say 
speeificallj  what  power  it  was  girti 
not  legislate  in  a  blind  manner, 
to  apologise  to  the  House  for  not  {^ 
Tole,  but,  not  being  able  ttf  understand  the 
Bill,  be  thought  il  most  discreet  to  abstain 
from  voting  npon  it. 

Mb.  WALPOLE  said,  that  it  was  clear 
to  hit  mind,  and  would  be  dear  to  the 
Tuind  of  any  hon.  Gentleman  who  had  rend 
tho  five  or  six  pnpers  with  reference  to  the 
Church  of  Bnglaud  in  the  Colonies  which 
were  presented  in  the  years  1S50  and 
IS.'}!,  that  that  Church  laboured  under  in- 
capacitiea  and  diaabijitica  wliith  it  was 
highly   necessary  for  tbo   Lcgieklure   to 


from  these  papers.  In  the  first 
place,  if  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of 
England  had  very  much  misconducted  him- 
self, there  was  in  the  Colonies,  as  was  evi- 
dent from  the  papers  he  had  referred  to, 
no  power  for  the  heads  of  the  Church  to 
remove  him  from  the  preferment  to  which 
he  had  been  inducted.  In  the  second 
place,  if  a  clergyman  thought  he  had  a 
right  to  do  certain  things  which  the  bishop 
disputed,  it  was  in  the  power  of  the  bishop 
to  deprive  him  of  bis  licence,  which  de- 
prived him  of  his  salary,  and  be  had  no 
remedy  without  coming  to  this  country  to  • 
make  bis  appeal.  Here,  then,  were  two 
practical  griovancei  that  required  a  re- 
medy. And  what  was  the  remedy  now 
proposed  ?  That  the  members  of  the 
Church  of  England,  clergy  and  laity,  who 
went  to  a  colony,  should  be  enabled  to 
meet  together  in  the  same  way  as  any  body 
of  Dissenters  could  meet  in  the  Colonies 
for  the  purpose  of  regulating  their  own 
matters  for  themselves,  and  that  they  might 
not  be  e:ipoBed  to  the  inconveniences  which 
bo  had  pointed  oat  to  the  House.  The 
Bill  be  must  say  waa>an  extremely  difficult 
one  to  draw,  and  it  was  desii-able  that  time 
should  be  given  to  the  Uouse,  in  Com- 
mittee, to  consider  whether  the  clauses  as 
they  new  stood  were  likely  to  carry  out 
the  objects  of  the  framers  without  inter- 
fering with  the  law  of  England  as  appli- 
cable to  the  Church  and  to  the  supremacy 
of  tbe  Crown  and  the  Statutes  of  Uni- 
formity. But  be  coald  not  Qnderstand  any 
hon.  Gentleman's  wishing  to  vote  against 
the  Bill,  when  there  were  such  palpable 
grievances  as  those  he  had  mentioned,  end 
refusing  to  go  into  Committee  to  consider 
how  those  grievances  could  be  remedied ; 
unless,  indeed,  that,  being  a  Dissenter 
from  the  Church  of  England,  he  wished  to 
withhold  from  it  the  liberty  which  he 
claimed  for  his  own  denomination.  And 
he  (Mr.  Walpole)  must  say  such  a  proceed- 
ing reminded  him  of  a  passage  in  our  his- 
tory when  those  who  held  opinions  similar 
to  those  of  soma  of  the  opponents  of  this 
Bill,  Dsing  the  name  of  religious  liberty, 
gained  the  upper  hand  in  the  State,  and 
then  refused  to  the  members  of  the  Church 
of  Snglund  tho  right  of  using  lis  owu 
Prayer  Bouk. 

Mr.  AUALL  said,  he  wished  to  cipluin 
iho  reason  why  be  must  vole  against  tlio 
second  reading  of  this  measure.  Ho 
wished  lo  cjitend  tbo  religious  liberty  nf 
all  denominations,  nod  even  of  that  deno- 
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minatioD  which  he  thought  inflicted  on  the 
DieBcnters  of  this  country  great  injustice 
and  wrong.  But  when  it  was  said  that 
the  Church  of  England  in  the  Colonies 
desired  to  he  placed  simply  on  an  equality 
with  the  yarious  voluntary  bodies  there, 
then  he  asked  whether  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land in  the  Colonies  would  be  placed  by 
this  Bill  in  exactly  the  same  relation  with 
respect  to  precedence  and  privilege  as  the 
other  Colonial  Churches  ?  If  there  was  no 
connection  between  the  Church  of  England 
in  the  Colonies  and  the  United  Church  of 
England  and  Ireland,  then  there  could  be 
no  reason  why  they  should  not  most  gladly 
give  her  all  the  licence  she  required  ;  but 
it  was  because  there  was  a  political  tie  and 
connection  between  the  two  Churches  that 
this  measure  was  required,  and  the  bring- 
ing forward  of  this  very  Bill  showed  that 
it  was  wished  to  maintain  that  connection, 
otherwise  the  Church  of  England  would 
already  have  all  the  liberty  which  the  vo- 
luntary sects  enjoyed. 

Lord  JOHN  RUSSELL :  Sir,  I  wish 
to  say  a  few  words,  in  order  simply  to  ex- 
plain what  will  be  my  object  in  voting  for 
the  second  reading  of  any  Bill  of  this  kind. 
It  is  merely  with  the  view  that  the  Church 
of  England  in  the  Colonies  may  have  the 
same  power  of  regulating  their  affairs  as 
other  religious  bodies  have.  The  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Hert- 
ford (Mr.  T.  Chambers)  says  that  he  is 
quite  willing  to  consent  to  such  a  Bill  if 
the  Church  is  entirely  a  colonial  Church, 
and  is  confined  in  its  whole  operations  to 
the  Colonies,  and  separated  from  the  Church 
of  England  at  home.  But  that  is  not  the 
liberty  which  other  communions  enjoy  in 
the  Colonies,  The  Church  of  Rome  in  the 
Colonies  of  the  Crown  has  its  own  meet- 
ings and  its  own  regulations,  but  they  are 
meetings  and  regulations  which  are  subject 
to,  or  connected  with,  the  decision  that  the 
head  of  that  Church  may  come  to,  and  any 
laws  which  he  pleases  may  be  passed  bind- 
ing on  that  Church.  Again,  the  Church 
of  Scotland  in  tho  Colonies,  and,  I  imagine, 
also  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  have 
their  assemblies ;  yet  those  Churches  have 
connections  and  very  important  relations 
with  the  Church  Assemblies  sitting  in 
Scotland,  or  with  the  Assembly  of  the 
Free  Church  of  that  country.  So,  in 
like  manner,  with  the  Wesleyan  bodies 
in  the  Colonies.  As  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Colonies,  I  had  frequent  occa- 
sion to  speak  with  them  on  such  subjects. 
They  have  meetings  and  conferences*  but 
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they  are  connected  with  the  Wesleyans  of 
this  country ;  and  members  of  the  Wes- 
leyan body  are  often  sent  from  this  coun- 
try in  order  to  take  part  in  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal affairs  of  the  Wesleyans  in  the  Colonies. 
But  what,  then,  is  the  justice  of  the  case  ? 
The  Roman  Catholics  in  the  Colonies  may 
be  connected  with  their  Church  in  Europe 
— the  Scotch  Church  there  may  be  con- 
nected with  their  Church  in  Scotland — the 
Wesleyans  may  be  connected  with  their 
body  in  England — but  members  of  the 
Church  of  England  in  the  Colonies  are 
precluded  from  holding  Church  assemblies, 
because  of  their  connection  with  the  Church 
of  England  in  this  country.  But  then  the 
hon.  Gentleman  who  spoke  last  gave  us  to 
understand  that  he  would  agree  with  the 
Bill  if  there  were  no  political  connection. 
Now,  I  do  not  imagine  that  there  is  any 
political  connection  between  the  Church 
which  is  established  in  this  country  and 
the  Church  in  the  Colonies.  I  believe  that 
no  such  political  connection  exists.  The 
only  tie  between  them  is  their  general 
agreement  in  respect  of  matter  of  doctrine 
and  faith ;  and,  further,  there  is  a  bishop 
who  is  appointed  by  the  Crown  in  this 
country.  It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  that 
it  is  right  to  relieve  the  laity  and  clergy 
belonging  to  the  Church  of  England  in  the 
Colonies  from  any  disability  inflicted  by 
Statute.  I  consider  it  quite  right  to  main- 
tain these  disabilities  in  this  country,  be- 
cause the  Established  Church  is  connected 
with  the  State,  and  it  is  proper  that  the 
State  should  have  that  control  over  the 
members  of  the  Established  Church.  But 
with  regard  to  the  Colonies  there  is  no 
reason  for  maintaining  such  control.  There 
is  no  reason  at  all  why  you  should  retain 
that  control  which  you  have  owing  to  cer- 
tain doctrines  respecting  the  supremacy  of 
the  Crown  that  are  held  in  this  coun- 
try. With  regard  to  the  necessity  for 
this  Bill,  there  is,  at  least,  I  believe,  an 
established  case  in  which  the  clergy  of 
the  Church  of  England  in  Massachusetts, 
about  a  century  and  a  half  ago,  wished 
to  meet.  They  applied  to  this  country, 
through  the  Governor  of  the  Colony,  for 
leave  to  do  so,  and  they  were  told,  after 
the  opinion  of  the  law  officers  of  the 
Crown  had  been  taken — and  at  that  time 
one  of  those  law  officers  was  no  less  a  man 
than  Lord  Hardwicke — they  were  told  that 
they  could  not  have  that  liberty,  and  would 
not  be  allowed  to  meet  as  a  clergy.  Now, 
I  think  that  this  restriction  should  be  re- 
moved, and  removed  by  Statute.     As  to 


Pakington]  proposes  to  introduce,  1  wish 
to  ■&}'  not  t,  word  on  tbst  subject  Doir.  I 
think  itissquestionworthjof  oonsideration, 
-when  in  Committee,  in  what  msuner  this 
rettrtctioQ  should  be  repesled  ;  but  that  is 
not  tha  question  we  h&ve  to  decide  to-night 
— we  h&TO  now  to  saj  simplj,  whether  we 
bIibII  giro  the  Church  in  the  Colonies  Tree- 
dom  to  neet  on  its  own  affairs. 

Question  put,  "That  the  word  'now' 
■tand  pnrt  of  the  Question." 

The  House  divided ;—Ayoa  196  ;  Noes 
62:  Majority  134. 

Main  Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

BiU  read  2°. 

PREVENTION  OF  BRIBERY  AT 

ELECTIONS— 

CAKTERBDBY  BUIBERT  FRETEHTtON. 

The  attorney  GENERAL,  in  ris- 
ing  to  move  for  leave  to  bring  in  Bills  for 
the  prevention  of  brihery  in  the  election 
of  Members  to  serve  in  Parliament  for  the 
cit;  of  Canterbury,  and  for  the  boroughs 
of  Cambridge,  Barnstuple,  Kingston-upon- 
Hull,  and  Maiden,  said  that  in  alt  those 
cases  a  manifest  necessity  existed  for 
bringing  the  results  of  the  Commissions 
which  had  inquired  into  them  under  the 
consideration  of  the  House ;  but  as  all  the 
cases  helped  to  throw  light  upon  one  an- 
other, and  served  to  render  manifest  the 
necessitj  for  the  measures  he  was  about  to 
submit,  he  thought  it  would  be  more  con- 
venient and  more  economical  of  the  House's 
time  in  the  end,  if  he  called  its  attention 
At  once  to  the  whole  subject  connected 
with  those  boroughs,  instead  of  going  into 
the  details  of  each  case  bj  separate  ad- 
dresses to  the  House.  The  Reports  made 
by  the  several    Commissioners   appointed 

fursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  Act 
5  &  16  Vtet.  e.  7.  had  been  for  some 
time  before  the  Home,  and  no  doubt  moat 
ton.  Members  had  made  themselves  gene- 
rally cognisant  of  their  contents ;  it  was 
not,  therefore,  necessary  for  htm  to  advert 
to  details,  or  to  do  more  than  shortly  call 
attention  to  those  facts  which  bore  a  more 
immediate  relation  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Bills  which  lie  was  about  to  ask  leave  to 
introduce.  The  first  case  to  which  he 
would  refer  was  that  of  the  city  of  Can- 
terbury. It  appeared,  from  the  Report  of 
the  CoromisatoiiGTS,  that  the  population  of 
Iho  city  of  Canterbury  witliiii  iIk-  ^-h'^h^n,] 
area  was  19.000,  The  constituency  wns 
l,!}9'-i,  consisting  of  637  householders  and 


prevailed  at  the  last  election,  and  also  at 
previous  elections.  They  stnted  that  for 
some  time  the  system  of  bribing  and  cor- 
rupting the  electors  was  by  giving  them 
colour-tickets.  Each  voter  was  allowed  to 
uarae  two  persons,  each  of  whom  received 
lOi.  In  another  part  of  their  Report  the 
Commissioners  said : — 

"  Ths  moner  briberj  ws>  on  a  Isrge  acsle. 
The  result  was  a  ganeral  demoralisstion  of  tlie 
DiiDds  of  all  tboie  who  had  aiijthing  to  do  with 
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mstAiltL;  confouDded.  and  it  was  no 
uncommon  thing  to  find  a  large  proportion  of  Iho 
moDej  destined  to  bribe  s  voter  stioking  b7  the 
way  in  the  pslm  of  tbe  individual  who  was  se- 
lected to  give  the  bribe.  The  leaden  of  the  psp- 
tiea  did  not  themiolTeB  bribe ;  they  ware  rwdy 
with  the  monej  for  Ihoie  who  were  nadj  with 
the  voters.  EteoCon  met  in  a  public-houn,  and 
set  their  votes  at  ao  much  a  bead  ;  the  lot  or 
batch  was  then  sold,  and  the  agent  between  the 
Toter  and  the  briber  genenliy  netted  a  pretty 
sum  out  of  the  tranBoctJoa.  .  .  .  There  was 
one  ftrnilj  of  tha  name  of  Styles,  who  inTuriBbly 
voted  together,  but  never  employed  on  agent.  • 
The;  dealt  directly  with  the  principal — their  pries 
wfli  bIhujs  101.  per  head;  the  number  in  the 
family  iraa  from  nine  to  tea,  and  they  received 
from  90l.  to  1002.  eaoh  election  for  the  votea  of 
the  family.  In  the  year  1841,  when  there  wero 
two  eteetioni,  they  nettwl  above  200/.  by  tho 
■ale  of  their  votes." 

The  facts  disclosed  were  a  flagrant  scandal 
upon  the  constituency  of  Canterbury.  It 
appeared  that  at  the  election  in  184-1  there 
was  spent  between  tbe  two  candidates  no 
less  a  sum  than  11,0001.  to  corrupt  the 
constituency  of  this  city.  At  the  election 
in  1847  the  expenditure  was  not  so  large, 
but  it  nevertheless  amounted  to  nearly 
5,0001.,  3,0001.  of  this  sum  beiug  expend- 
ed on  the  one  side,  "  of  which,"  said  the 
Commissioners,  "  a  very  considerable  por- 
tion went  in  direct  bribery,"  but  they  were 
unable  to  state  precisely  the  amount ;  but, 
on  tbe  other  side,  they  said,  "  it  was 
proved  that  5001,  waa  expended  in  direct 
money- bribery."  Out  of  1,500  voters  no 
loss  than  155  received  direct  bribes  at 
that  eleotioQ.  In  1852  what  occurred  was 
not  quite  so  bad,  because  bribery  was  only 
practised  on  one  side.  By  the  side  on 
which  bribery  was  committed  a  snm  of 
2,3501.  was  expended,  of  which  1,0001.  at 
least — probably  considerably  more — was 
expended  in  direct  bribery.  Tbe  namber 
of  voters  who  polled  was  1,340 — the  num- 
ber bribed  was  seventynine,  of  whom 
yixfyscvcii  «'cru  freemen  and  tirelve  were 
liouseholiierB  j  these  received  direct  money- 
bribes.     Thus  much  for  the  city  of  Can- 
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terbury.  lie  would  now  pass  on  to  Barn- 
staple, where  another  harrowing  picture  of 
corruption  was  exhibited.  The  population 
of  that  borough  was  11,371 — the  consti- 
tuency 754.  At  the  last  election  (1852) 
the  number  of  voters  polled  was  696,  and 
of  these  no  less  than  256 — being  upwards 
of  one-third  of  the  whole — received  direct 
money-bribes  as  the  price  of  their  votes., 
There  were  three  candidates ;  the  losing 
candidate  was  in  a  minority  as  regarded 
the  first  candidate  on  the  poll  of  seventy- 
four,  and  as  regarded  the  second  candi- 
date of  sixty-one.  Before  quoting  the  ob- 
servations of  the  Commissioners,  he  wished 
to  state  that  he  was  extremely  anxious  not 
to  mention  the  names  of  the  parties  into 
which  the  borough  was  divided,  nor  the 
names  of  individuals.  It  was  quite  suffi- 
cient to  expose  the  system,  without  doing 
anything  that  would  be  offensive  to  any 
individual.  The  Commissioners  said  that — 

"  The  general  mode  in  which  the  bribery  was 
effected  was  by  means  of  what  were  called  '  lists/ 
One  of  the  more  prominent  members  of  the  Con- 
servative  party  would  ask  a  voter  if  he  should  put 
his  name  down  on  his  list,  and,  upon  receiying  an 
assent,  it  was  understood  that  if  any  money  was 
spent  in  bribery  the  voter  was  to  have  his  share, 
through  the  agency  of  the  party  upon  whose  list 
his  name  appeared.  This  was  usually  done  before 
the  day  of  election,  but  no  particular  sum  was 
mentioned  at  the  time.  Afterwards  the  wife  of  the 
voter,  in  some  cases,  would  find  62.,  in  a  very  mys- 
terious manner,  upon  her  table,  about  which  as 
little  as  possible  was  said  by  her  to  her  husband. 
In  some  instances  the  voter  himself  would  be  paid, 
with  the  remark,  '  Here  is  something  for  you ;' 
but  all  mention  on  what  account  the  money  was 
given  was  most  studiously  avoided.  The  ma- 
jority of  the  bribed  voters  appear  to  have  endea- 
voured to  satisfy  their  consciences  by  receiving 
the  bribe  under  the  name  of  expenses." 

In  the  case  of  Barnstaple,  however,  he 
was  bound  to  say  that  the  case  made  out 
by  the  Commissioners  was  not  so  strong 
as  it  might  have  been  if  they  had  made 
a  more  complete  investigation ;  but  they 
were  obstructed  by  a  provision  in  the  Act 
of  Parliament,  which  provided  that  where 
a  pure  election  without  bribery  bad  taken 
place  in  any  borough,  it  should^  not  be 
competent  to  go  into  any  inquiry  as  to 
practices  at  any  preceding  election.  That 
clause  was  not  in  the  Bill  when  it  passed 
the  House  of  Commons,  but  waa  inserted 
elsewhere,  and  it  was  a  very  convenient 
provision,  no  doubt.  The  Commissioners 
were  not  able»  therefore,  to  go  into  an 
inquiry  as  to  any  election  prior  to  1852, 
because  at  the  election  of  1847  the  candi- 
dates on  both  sides,  sick  and  wearied  of 
the  system  hitherto  pursued,  determined 
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not  to  bribe,  and  they  did  not;  conse- 
quently the  Commissioners  could  not  carry 
their  investigation  beyond  the  election  of 
1852.  But  nobody  could  entertain  the 
slightest  doubt  that  the  election  of  1847 
was  an  exceptional  cose,  or  of  its  being 
notorious  that  BariMtaple  had  for  many 
years  been  as  corrupt  a  borough  as  could 
possibly  be  conceived.  That  appeared 
clear  enough  from  the  Report  of  the  Com«- 
missioners,  who  in  one  part  of  it  said : — 

"At  one  time  there  appears  to  have  been  an 
apprehension  in  the  minds  of  some  of  the  electors 
that  no  money  would  be  spent,  and  several  of 
them  became  alarmed  lest  the  ancient  practice  of 
bribery  should  &11  into  disuse.  They  assembled, 
therefore,  at  a  public-house,  and  drew  up  an 
advertisement,  inviting  a  candidate  to  come  for- 
ward with  the  professed  object  of  creating  a  con- 
test, and  of  thus  procuring  bribes  for  the  electors. 
They  did  not  care  of  what  politics  the  candidate 
might  happen  to  be  so  that  they  succeeded  in 
obtaining  a  third  man.  A  subscription  was  made, 
and  an  advertisement  was  forwarded  to  the  Times 
newspaper,  but  it  was  returned  by  the  editor^ 
and  the  subscription  was  refunded,  minui  the 
expenses." 

This  was  prior  to  1847,  but  as  far  back  as 
1819  it  had  been  proved  that  a  system  oi 
bribery  and  corruption  prevailed  in  the 
borough  of  Barnstaple,  for  a  Bill  was 
introduced  into  the  House  of  Commons  in 
that  year  upon  the  subject,  in  which  Bill  it 
was  declared  that  there  had  been  bribery 
and  corrupt  practices  in  the  borough  of 
Barnstaple  at  the  then  last  election,  and 
that  it  was  necessary  some  means  should 
be  adopted  to  put  a  stop  to  such  practices. 
It  was,  therefore,  enacted  that  a  district  of 
the  county  should  be  thrown  into  the  bo- 
rough. That  Bill  passed  the  Commons, 
but  not  the  House  of  Lords.  It  served, 
however,  to  establish  the  fact  that  in  1819 
a  system  of  bribery  and  corruption  pre- 
vailed in  the  borough;  and  the  Commis- 
sioners had  reported  that  in  1852,  out  of  a 
body  of  less  than  700  voters,  256  received 
bribes.  So  much  for  Barnstaple.  He 
would  next  advert  to  the  borough  of  Mai- 
don,  where  an  extensive  system  of  corrup- 
tion had  been  shown  to  prevail.  The 
population  of  Maldon  was  5^470,  the  num- 
ber of  the  constituency  845,  of  whom  235 
were  10{.  householders^  and  635  were  free- 
men, a  large  proportion  of  whom  resided 
out  of  the  borough,  but  within  the  seven 
miles  limit.  Prior  to  the  Reform  Act  the 
right  of  voting  was  exclusively  vested  in 
the  freemen,  and  previously  to  1826  that 
body  had  dwindled  down  to  a  very  small 
number — about  fifty.  But  it  appeared  that 
in  that  year  the  town  became  divided  by 


were  inimeaiateiy  Hamuiea,  wnose  exptnses 
were  p&i<l  b;  those  two  candidates,  wlio  on 
that  occasion  expended,  on  a.  borough  con- 
laining  a  population  of  only  5,470  houIs, 
no  less  a  sum  than  30.0002.  With  regard 
to  the  election  of  1847,  bribery,  direct  and 
indirect,  was  practised,  and  treating  took 
place  to  an  nnlimited  extent.  It  whs  slated 
in  the  Report  that  in  the  charges  for  treat- 
ing there  vas  inclnded  an  item  to  the  two 
candidates  who  stood  together  on  the  eanie 
side  of  no  less  a  sum  than  2,1501.  for  beer 
alone.  Tlie  Commissioners,  in  referring 
to  the  election  of  1853,  stated  (hat — 

"  Bribcrj,  direct  and  indirect,  vas  practiasd  at 
Icut  on  behalf  of  one  of  tbe  candidates,  nnd 
that  JD  an  undisguised,  and,  iudet  ' 


They   reported    that   BOTCnty-fi' 
received  direct  bribes.    The  Ci 
said:— 

"  Upon  a  reTiew  of  (he  whole  eiidcnco  taken 
bj  Ud,  wo  come  (o  the  concluaion  that  corrupt 
practices,  in  various  forms,  havB  long  prevailed 
at  elections  for  the  borough,  and  that  open  and 
direct  tribcry  was  praolised  at  the  last  election 
to  a  greater  eitent  than  at  any  which  preceded  it. 
Wa  ^so  find  that  a  large  portion  of  the  electors, 
ooDsistlng  chicSy  of  the  poor  classes  of  freemen, 
have,  in  giving  their  votea.  been  influenced,  not  by 
the  political  or  personal  recommendaltons  of  tbe 
caudtdate,  but  by  oonsiderationa  of  money  or 
other  benefit  to  themselves,  and  that  such  influ- 
ences have  Iwcn  habitually  employed  to  corrupt 
them ;  but  we  cannot  forbear  adding,  as  our 
opinioa.  that  the  blame  of  such  corruption  rests 
BDt  so  much  with  them  as  with  their  superiors,  by 
whom  tbe  temptation  to  it  was  held  out." 

In  that  remark  lie  most  heartily  concurred  ; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  that  did  not  dis- 
pense witli  the  necessity  of  his  calling  on 
Parliament  to  purify  the  constituency  of 
that  borough  by  introducing  among  them 
a  purer  system  of  election-  There  was 
another  circumstance  mentioned  in  the 
Commissioners'  Report  which  deserved  to 
be  noticed.  They  had  beard  a  great  deal 
kbout  the  necessity  and  expediency  of  put- 
ting the  bribery  oath  to  tlie  voters;  but 
he  certainly  was  of  opinion  that  it  produced 
very  little,  if  any,  good  efl'ect.  And  wliat 
■aid  the  Commissioners  on  that  point? 
They  observed  that — 

■■  Having  in  the  coune  of  the  foregoing  state- 
tnent  shown  the  influence  of  bribery  upon  the 
votes  of  so  large  a  portion  of  tbe  eonstituenfy,  it 
would  be  improper  to  pass  unnoticed  the  fact 
that  at  the  election  of  1863  the  bribery  oath  was 
tendered  to  each  voter  as  he  came  to  the  poll, 
and  that  it  was  freely  taken  by  all.  however  re- 
cent, open,  or  unquestionable  the  bribe  to  them 
may  bava  been  ;  am)  this  shamelesBness  was  in 
nme  sue*  increased  by  (beir  becoming 
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Tho  neit  case  which  he  would  bring  before 
the  Houao.  was  that  of  the  borough  of 
KingstoD-iipon-IIull.  The  constituency  of 
that  borough  was  4,t)98,  3,lti4  being 
householders,  and  1,494  freemen.  The 
gave  some  details  of  the 
i  of  1841,  1847.  and  1852.  At 
tion  of  1841.  there  was  expended 
of  ]0,540i- ;  of  Ibis  sum  the  Com- 
.0  the  conclusioo  that 
4.000[,  was  expended  in  payment  of  the 
voters  under  tho  system  nliich  still  existed, 
which  was  a  system  nut  of  direct  bribery. 
Formerly  head-money  was  paid  to  the 
voters.  Every  mnn  got  il.  for  a  double 
vote  and  21.  for  a.  single  vote.  It  was  felt 
that  that  system  would  not  do-  It  was 
too  open,  and,  therefore,  they  had  recourse 
(0  another  mode  er|ualiy  pernicious — name- 
ly, a  system  of  colourmon.  and  of  other 
employments ;  but  tlie  system  of  conniption 
was  just  as  prevalent  as  at  any  previous 
period,  and  the  employing  of  men  to  carry 
colours  and  to  perform  other  assumed 
offices  was  only  another  mode  of  bribery. 
At  the  election  of  1S4I.  the  number  of 
voters  that  polled  was  3.583;  the  number 
of  voters  paid,  or,  in  other  words,  bribed, 
was  1.300.      In  tho  year  1847,  the  contest 

than  in  1841,  nevertheless  there  was  ex- 
pended at  that  election  6,8401.,  out  of 
which  tbe  Commissioners  said  that  l,650f. 
was  spent  almost  in  direct  bribery,  besides 
a  sum  of  I,200i..  of  which  the  Commis- 
sioners  conid  not  obtain  any  account.  Tho 
number  of  voters  polled  was  3,618,  and  of 
that  number  there  were  paid  or  bribed  no 
less  than  1,175.  At  the  election  of  1852. 
the  Orange  party  expended  4,990/.,  and 
the  Blue  party  3.63U,,  making  together 
8,62H.  Out  of  this  sum  there  was  paid 
in  the  shape  of  what  was  colled  wages  to 
voters  on  the  Ornnge  side,  2,235/.,  and  on 
tho  Blue  side,  1,300/.,  together  3.535i. 
The  number  of  voters  that  polled  was 
stated  to  be  3,983,  of  which  number  it 
was  assumed  that  not  less  than  1,350  were 
bribed.  So  much  for  Kingston-upon-HulI, 
The  next  and  the  remaining  case,  the  last 
but  not  least,  to  which  be  would  call  the 
attention  of  tbe  Ilouse,  was  that  of  the  no- 
torious borough  of  Cambridge.  That  bo- 
rough contained  a  population  of  38,000,  of 
whom  about  1,887  were  voters  ;  hut  out  of 
that  number  from  150  to  200  of  them  never 
voted  at  all,  being  apprehensive  that  they 
should  injure  tbeir  interests  by  so  doing ; 
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the  number  of  the  constituency  was  really 
between  1,600  and  1,700.    Before  the  Re- 
form  Bill  this  was  a  constituency  of  free- 
men, and  he  was  sorry  to  say  that  they 
here  had  a  Bpecimen  of  what  10^  house- 
holders were  liable  to  become  when  once 
corruption    had    been   introduced    among 
them.     It  seemed  that  at  first,  after  the 
passing  of  the  Reform  Bill,  the  electors 
had  been  proud  of  their  franchise,  and  had 
exercised  it  in  a  straightforward  and  honest 
manner ;  but  four  successive  elections  hav- 
ing resulted  in  the  success  of  the  same 
party,  the  other  party — he  would  not  say 
which — had  then  had  recourse  to  corrup- 
tion, and  had  organised  a  most  complete 
system,  of  which  he  would  give  some  de- 
tails, for  the  purpose  of  tempting  and  cor- 
rupting the  voters.     Samuel  Long,  whose 
name  was  notorious  in  the  annals  of  Cam- 
bridge bribery,  and  would  long  be  remem- 
bered in  that  borough,  appeared  to  have 
been  the  master-mind  of  this  system,  and 
he   was  employed   almost  exclusively    in 
tempting,  or  rather,  at  first,  in  sounding, 
the  voters.    He  would  go  to  public-houses, 
mingle  with  the  poorer  voters,  lead  them 
on  to  the  discussion  of  political  matters, 
and,  when  he  had  heard  their  opinions,  he 
would  suggest  to  them  that  it  did  not  sig- 
nify a  rush  which  way  or  for  what  candi- 
date the  poor  man  voted,  but  it  was  his 
business  to  see  what  he  could  obtain  by  his 
vote.  He  thus  ascertained  their  sentiments 
and  put  down  in  a  book  the  names  of  any 
person  who  he  thought  might  conveniently 
be  tampered  with,  when  an  individual,  act- 
ing on  his  suggestion,  took  some  convenient 
moment  to  sound  the  same  man,  and  offer- 
ed him  a  direct  bribe  at  the  first  favourable 
opportunity.     If  the  man  swallowed  the 
bait,  his  name  was  put  down  as  that  of  a 
safe  person,  and  Long  entered  into  com- 
munication with  him.     So  completely  was 
the  whole  thing  organised,  that  the  Com- 
missioners reported   that,  after  the  first 
election,  a  mere  look  or  a  gesture  on  the 
part  of  Long,  on  his  calling  upon  a  voter, 
or  having  his  name  mentioned,  was  suffi- 
cient to  make  the  voter  aware  that  his  vote 
was  counted  upon  by  Long,  and  that,  if  he 
gave  it  as  Long  wished,  he  was  sure  of 
getting  his  reward   for  doing  so  at   the 
proper  time.     The  Commissioners  gave  an 
account  of  several  elections,  and  they  re- 
ported that  corrupt  practices  had  exten- 
sively prevailed  at  the  last  election.    They 
said : — 

"We  have  also  ascertained  that  an  unbroken 
«hain  of  oormpt  praotioes,  capable  to  a  certain 
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extent  of  direct  proof  in  detail,  has  continued 
upwards  until  the  election  of  the  year  1839  indu* 


81  ve. 


At  the  election  in  1840,  upwards  of  800f. 
had  been  distributed  in  bribery.  In  1841, 
"  treating,"  said  the  Commissioners,  "was 
carried  on  to  a  great  extent,  and  Long  dis- 
tributed between  5002.  and  600^  in  direct 
bribery."  In  1843,  bribery  was  also  car- 
ried on  to  a  large  extent,  and  a  very  cu- 
rious incident  then  took  place.  A  Dr. 
Bartlett  received  instructions  to  go  to  the 
Golden  Cross,  Charing  Cross,  where  he 
would  see  a  person  who  would  probably 
deliver  sometning  to  him.  Dr.  Bartlett 
went  to  the  Golden  Cross,  and  there  came 
a  mysterious  individual  who  deposited  with 
him  a  carpet-bag,  in  which  there  were  1,000 
sovereigns.  He  took  it  back  to  Cambridge 
and  gave  it  to  Long.  Between  2002.  and 
3002.  was  also  obtained  in  a  similar  man- 
ner, so  that,  in  addition  to  the  legitimate 
expenses  of  the  candidates,  about  1,3002. 
had  been  spent  in  bribing  the  voters  at  that 
election.  At  the  election  in  1845,  the 
same  devices  were  resorted  to.  It  seemed 
that  the  candidates  at  that  election  had 
clearly  established  before  the  Commission- 
ers that  they  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
bribery  that  took  place,  but  again  an  in- 
dividual had  taken  8002.  to  Cambridge, 
every  farthing  of  which  was  spent  in  bri- 
bery.    The  Commissioners  stated  : — 

"  This  election  ( 1845)  appears  to  have  been 
most  hotly  contested,  and  up  to  a  very  late  period 
in  the  polliog  the  majority  was  in  fitvour  of  one 
candidate.  Within  the  last  hoar  a  majority  was 
suddenly  obtained  for  the  other  candidate,  who 
was  eventually  returned.  We  were  able  to  asoer* 
tain  the  means  by  which  this  change  was  accom- 
plished. A  number  of  voters  were  assembled  at 
a  public-house,  the  Star  and  Garter,  and  refused 
to  vote  unless  money  were  paid  down  to  them. 
Some  time  elapsed  before  anything  was  done.  At 
last  Long  was  despatched  to  secure  their  votes. 
He  took  with  him  money,  and  an  assistant  named 
Steame.  This  man  he  posted  in  a  room  where 
was  a  window  with  part  of  a  pane  out  and  the 
blind  down.  The  names  of  the  voters  were  called 
one  by  one,  and  the  assistant  was  supplied  with  a 
sum  of  money  (102.  in  all  instances  save  one, 
where  it  was  122.).  This  he  handed  out  to  each 
individual  as  he  came  forward.  The  hand  camo 
through  the  hole  in  the  window,  no  other  part  of 
the  person  was  seen.  Some  were  bribed  at  so 
late  an  hour  that,  though  they  ran  all  the  way, 
they  did  not  arive  in  time  to  poll.  On  this  occa- 
sion Long  spent  as  much  as  1,000/.,  and  stated— 
what,  no  doubt,  was  the  fiict — ^that  without  his 
intervention  the  election  would  have  been  lost." 

The  next  election  took  place  in  1847, 
when,  in  consequence  of  the  excited  state 
of  feeling  that  prevailed  with  reference  to 
the  question  of  the  Com  Laws,  the  chances 
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upon  one  side  were  so  bad  that  there  was 
no  hope  of  turning  the  scale  by  bribery, 
and  no  corraptton  was  resorted  to.  Then 
came  the  election  of  1852,  when  1,6002. 
was  contributed  by  the  candidates  who 
were  returned,  in  addition  to  which  1,2502. 
was  supplied  from  local  sources  for  the 
purposes  of  corruption,  and  out  of  that 
sum  8002.  was  paid  by  Long  in  direct 
bribery.  The  number  of  Toters  polled  was 
1,546,  of  whom  111  had  been  directly 
bribed.  The  Commissioners  also  made  a 
statement  with  regard  to  the  utter  useless- 
uess  of  the  bribery  oath,  which  was  fre- 
quently administered  at  the  elections  at 
which  bribery  had  been  practised,  and  was 
always  taken  with  one  exception — that  of 
a  man  who  was  known  to  entertain  con- 
scientious scruples  against  taking  an  oath 
at  all.  The  Commissioners  went  on  to 
say : — 

'*  From  the  best  informatiott  we  were  able  to 
obtain,  the  number  of  bribed  Toten  throughout 
the  whole  ooiMtitueno7  never  exceeded  from  150 
to  200 ;  but  this,  in  Cambridge,  where  the  parties 
are  nearly  in  a  state  of  equipoise,  of  course  en- 
abled the  party  possessed  of  the  bribed  Totes  to 
gain  the  election ;  and  the  opinion  accordingly 
seems  to  hare  prevailed  among  all  well-informed 
persons,  that  it  would  always  have  been  in  the 
power  of  Long  to  secure  the  return  of  those  can- 
didates in  whose  behalf  he  might  have  been  re- 
tained. This  opinion  Long  himself  also  stated 
with  very  great  confidence.  We  arrived  at  the 
conclusion  that  the  main  body  of  the  constituency 
were  themselves  not  only  innocent^  but  also  igno- 
rant, of  bribery,  except  by  general  report,  and 
that  they  reprobated  and  deplored  its  existence. 
Some  of  the  bribed  voters  examined  stated  that 
they  had  no  political  opinions  at  all ;  they  were  no 
scholars,  they  hardly  knew  which  was  which,  but 
voted  according  as  they  were  directed  by  the  per- 
son to  whom  they  sold  their  votes ;  that  102.  was 
of  more  service  to  them  than  the  Members  were, 
and,  therefore,  that  they  always  sold  their  votes  if 
they  had  a  chance.  Many,  it  was  stated  to  us 
by  the  principal  bribing  agent,  would  not  take  the 
trouble  to  vote  at  all  unless  paid  for  their  votes. 
Out  of  111  voters,  bribed  at  the  election  in  1852, 
who  received  their  expenses,  after  examination 
before  us,  upwards  of  SO  signed  their  receipts 
with  a  mark,  from  inability  to  write." 

These  were  the  most  important  parts  of 
the  Reports  which  he  had  considered  it 
necessary  to  bring  before  the  House,  and 
he  thought  it  would  be  quite  clear  that  the 
state  of  these  constituencies  was  a  reproach 
and  scandal,  not  only  to  themselves,  but 
also  to  the  country  at  large  and  to  that 
House ;  and  that,  if  anything  could  be 
done  to  purify  them  from  venality  apd  cor- 
rnption,  it  was  the  duty  of  Parliament  to  do 
it.  Then  came  the  question,  what  course 
ought  to  be  pursued  ?  It  might  be  said 
that  general  legislation  might  be  relied  on, 
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and  that  they  might  trust  to  Acts  which 
now  existed  or  which  it  was  now  proposed 
to  pass  through  Parliament.  He  owned  that 
he  could  not  bring  himself  to  that  conclu- 
sion, for  he  believed  that  no  general  legisla- 
tion en  the  subject  of  bribery  and  corruption 
would  cure  the  mischief.  They  had  been 
legislating  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  it 
for  nearly  two  centuries ;  they  had  accumu- 
lated Statute  upon  Statute;  they  had  added 
oath  to  oath ;  they  had  multiplied  penalty 
upon  penalty,  forfeiture  upon  forfeiture; 
but  with  what  result  let  the  last  election 
of  1852  show.  The  noble  Lord  the 
Leader  of  the  House,  it  was  true,  in  a 
Bill  now  before  Parliament,  proposed  to 
make  every  payment  illegal  except  certain 
payments  which  were  to  be  made  through 
the  lawful  agent  of  the  candidate;  and 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  East 
Suffolk  (Sir  F.  Kelly)  had  also  introduced 
a  Bill  upon  the  same  subject ;  but  how 
could  any  such  legislation  as  that  touch 
such  a  case  as  the  borough  of  Cambridge? 
It  was  true  that  they  might  attach  penal- 
ties to  sitting  Members  if  they  deviated 
from  the  rules  which  they  laid  down  ;  but 
how  could  they  prevent  friends  and  politi- 
cal or  local  partisans  from  finding  money 
with  which  eorruption  might  be  carried 
on  ?  He  would  take  the  case  of  Cam- 
bridge, for  instance,  as  an  illustration.  In 
1843  a  sum  of  1,300^.  was  found,  and 
spent  in  corruption  ;  in  1845,  800^  more 
was  found,  and  disposed  of  in  the  same 
manner';  and  in  1852,  1,2502.  had  been 
supplied  from  local  sources.  The  two 
candidates,  on  that  occasion,  had  every 
disposition  to  keep  strictly  within  the 
limits  of  the  law,  and  they  had  taken 
every  precaution  to  prevent  abuses  of  this 
kind  being  practised.  One  of  them,  a 
friend  of  his,  Mr.  Kenneth  Macaulay,  ap- 
peared, from  his  examination  before  the 
Committee,  and  from  his  personal  state- 
ment, to  be  most  anxious  to  protect  him- 
self against  such  a  result,  and  he  stipu- 
lated the  sum  he  should  pay.  After  that, 
in  the  course  of  the  election,  2002.  more 
was  paid,  but  he  kuew  that  Mr.  Macaulay 
was  most  anxious  that  nothing  illegal 
should  be  done.  That  learned  gentleman 
was  rising  most  rapidly  to  distinction  in 
his  profession  ;  and  during  the  short  time 
he  sat  in  that  House  he  had  given  very 
great  promise  of  future  eminence.  He 
would  venture  to  say  that  if  he  had  re- 
mained amongst  them,  or  if  he  should  re- 
turn to  them,  which  he  hoped  he  would  do 
at  no  distant    epoch,   he    would    be  an 
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honour  and  ornament  to  the  House.    Here 
was  a  geutlenaan,  desiring  to  keep  within 
the  limit  of  the  law,  and  thinking  that  he 
had  been  returned  by  proper  means,  who 
found  that  there  was  a  petition  against  him, 
and  discorered,  to  his  mortification   and 
discomfiture,  that  his  agents  and  friends 
had  involved  him  in  a  breach  of  the  law, 
the  consequence  of  which  was  the  loss  of 
his  seat.     This  was  a  lamentable  position 
for  a  gentleman  to  be  placed  in,  and  some 
means  ought  to  be  adopted  to  put  a  stop 
to  such  a  state  of  things.     He  did  not  be- 
lieve that  this  could  be  done  by  general 
legislation ;   altliough  it  might  be  good,  as 
a  preventive,  to  prevent  the  introduction 
of  bribery  into  constituencies,  or  to  stop 
it  where  it  had  not  gathered  to  a  head ; 
but  when  once   the  mischief  had   taken 
root,  when  a  large  proportion  of  a  consti- 
tuency had  become  corrupt,  he  did  not  be- 
lieve that  general  legislation  would  effect  a 
cure.     They  must,  in  such  cases,  have  re- 
course to  special  legislation,  and,  either 
by  partial  or  by  total  disfranebisement, 
rescue  the  borough  from  the  corruption 
into   which   it  had  fallen.     What,  then, 
ought  to  be  done  with   regard   to   these 
cases  ?     They  had  not  to  deal  with  such 
simple  and  easy  cases  as  those  of  Sudbury 
and  St.  Albans,  in  which  the  whole,  or,  at 
all  events,  a  large  proportion  of  the  consti 
tuency  was  corrupt,  and  there  was  not  a 
sufficient  number  of  honest  electors  to  in- 
duce them  to  allow  the   constituency  to 
remain  in  existence ;  for,  in  these  cases, 
even  if  1,000  or  1,100  voters  were  cor- 
rupt, there  still  remained  3,000  or  4,000 
honest  persons  ;  and  therefore  he  thought 
it  would  be  highly  inexpedient  to  disfran- 
chise such  places  as  Kingston-opon-Hull 
or  the  county  towns  of  Cambridge   and 
Canterbury.      He   would   not   allow   any 
considerations  of  justice  to   intervene   in 
the  view  which  he  took  of  the  question,  as 
this  was  not  a  question  of  whether  they 
were  acting  justly  or  unjustly  towards  a 
constituency  ;  for  if  it  were,  they  would 
not  have  been  justified  in  sacrificing  the 
innocent  electors  of  St.  Albans  and  Sud- 
bury.    They  must  only  look  to  what  was 
consistent  with   the  common  weal — with 
the  national  good,  as  regarded  the  repre- 
sentation of  these  constituencies — and  he 
thought  it  would  be  for  the  interest  of  the 
country  to  maintain  those  constituencies 
that  already  existed,  in  which  there  was  a 
sufficient  number  of  honest  voters  to  con- 
stitute a  good  constituency.     But  in  some 
cases  such  as  these,  a  small  and  corrupt 
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portion  of  a  constituency,  who  sold  their 
votes  at   the   market   price,  exercised   a 
great  influenoe  in  elections,  and  therefore 
bribery  and"  corruption   would  always  be 
resorted  to  so  long  as  they  were  permitted 
to  vote.     He  thought  tltey  could  deal  with 
these   cases   in  a  very   simple  manner  ; 
namely,  by  removing  the  corrupt  portion, 
and  leaving  the  sound  residue ;  by  easting 
away  the  diseased  and  cankered  limb,  and 
preserving  what  was  sound.     It  appeared 
to  him  that  if  we  were  to  do  anything,  we 
must    pursue    this    simple    and    obvious 
course.     We  should,  fortanatelvi  hare  no 
difficulty  here,  so  far  as  related   to  the 
knowledge  of  who  had  been  guilty  of  cor- 
ruption at  these  elections ;  for  the  Reports 
of  the  Commissioners  named  the  indivi- 
duals who  had  been  guilty  of  bribery,  and 
also  those  who  had  been  bribed.     He  pro- 
posed to  deal  with  both  these  cases.     Our 
knowledge  did  not  rest  on  the  evidence  taken 
before  the  Commissioners  implicatiDg  these 
parties,  for  we  had  their  own  statements. 
The  Commissioners,  before  they  reported 
against   any  man,   had   thought  it   their 
duty  to  give  him  an  opportunity  of  defend- 
ing himself ;  and  he  believed  that  in  every 
instance   in    which   individuals   had   been 
brought  before  them,  they  had  admitted 
the  fact  of  having  received  bribes.     He 
really  did  not  see  why  they  shonld  hesitate 
to  deal  with  persons  who,  upon  their  own 
admission,  were  unworthy  to  exercise  the 
important  functions  of  electors.     But  he 
was  told  that  a  difficulty,  which  he,  how- 
ever, did  not  fed,  here  presented  itself.  It 
had  been  suggested  from   a  quarter  for 
which   he  entertained   the    most  sincere 
respect,    that   we    could   not    deal    with 
these    electors    who  had    been    reported 
guilty  of  bribery,  because  they  had  been 
examined   under  the   promise  of  an   in- 
demnity.    ["Hear,   hear!'*]     He  quite 
understood  the  cheers  of  hon.  Members, 
and    he   fully    admitted    that,     if    such 
an  indemnity  had  been  actually  given  by 
the  terms  of  an  Act  of  Parliament,  or 
virtually  by  any  terms  which  Parliament 
had  hold  out,   however    grave,   however 
serious,  the  mischief  with  which  we  had  to 
deal,  it  would  be  a  less  evil  that  corraption 
and  venality  in  its  present  disgusting  formi 
should  exist  in  these  boroughs,  than  that 
Parliament  shonld  give  an  example  of  a 
breach  of  faith,  even  to  the  lowest  and 
most  contemptible  individuals.     But,  look- 
ing to  the  Statute,  he  did  not  believe  that 
there  was  the  slightest  difiSculty  about  tbia 
matter,  and  he  would  call  the  attention  of 


the  Home  to  the  word*  vrhich  it  ueed, 
it  Beemed  to  Him  that  all  U  guie  tu  thea* 
particB  ima  An  indeiBMlj  fncmii  penonal 
peaal  eoa«ef|neae«s^  This  ims-  Dot  onlj 
the  oonstructioK  mhich  >»  S:  Ihwjwri  be  pub 
on  the  terms  of  tile  Act,  but  it  was  also 
the  construction,  whiah  Parliament  itaeif 
hftd  put  upoft  limilar  Statutes  ;■.  beeause 
in  the  eases  of  St.  AJtHwa  nod'SudboFj 
the  Act  coatained'the  same  iademnitj,  and 
vet  the  whole  of  those  constituencies  hod 
been  disftaBchised.  The  9th  section  of 
the  Act^  aulbortaiiig  tiM  appointment  of 
Commissions^  proirided  that  anj  person— 

"Who  utexamiDedM  s  wtoets,  aod  ftTot  »wi- 
d«noe  tonetikig  lunh  oormpt  pnotio*  btfon  tin 
CamniinioiMn.sp|iaint«d  DBdat  thii  Aat  to  malu 
■uoh  inqoirji,.  *ad,  who,  upoa  ucb  axwuiuklian 
Dukei  a  tne  dliooverj,  to  the  bagt  of  hii  know* 
lodge,  tooehiog  all'tlung*  to.wbieh  he  i(  m  ax: 
■mined,  shnH  b»  &«ed.  frma  ■&-.  penal'  Mtionl, 
fbrlirita«Mi.pnDiih|ii«nU,  diiabilitise,  and  inoapa- 
eitiei,  and.  all  aiimioal  proMootioni  to  whiah  be 
ln«7  tiaTO  beeo  or  may  beoome  liabla  or  anbjeot 
at  the  loit  of  Her  UojcM;,  bar  heira  or  luceai- 
sora,  or  mj  otbor  person,  for  anjtfaiiig  done  by 
■noh  persoo.or.  psrsons  in  respoot  of  loeh  corrnpt 

What  did  tfaik  mean  V  TUd  it  applj  to  tfie 
«penal  oonseqaences  then  existing,,  or  did  it 
diTest  P&rHament  of  its  powee  and  uitbo- 
ritj  to  bgislate-  penallj  with  reference  ta 
such  cases  s&thesef  He  entertained  no 
doubt  that  it  had  the  formei^  limitation, 
because  it  was  impossible  that  an  Act 
should  hw«  been,  passed  which  contem- 
plated anything  else.  An  Act  might 
grant  an  iadeninrtj  in.  nespect  of  penalties 
incurred  Dnibi>  th»  law  as  il  then  stood, 
but  the  liegialalure  could  not  bind  the 
hands  of  flitnre  legislators  with  Kgard  to 
future  legidation.  The  terms,  employed 
were,  that  the  witness  should  b»— 

"  Freed  Itob  all  penal  aotioni,  fbrftitarel,  Ao., 
to  wbioh  be  naj  hare  been,  or  ma;  beooma  liable 
or  isbjeot  at  tlsB  suit  of  Hsr  H^eat;  or  asf  Other 

It  was  quite  clear  that  the  wor^  "  at  the 
anit  of  Her  Hajest;  «r  anj  other  persoa" 
must  OTerride  the  whole  section;  and,  aa 
a  lawyer,  ho  should  ha'o  no  doubt  wbat- 
erer  aa  to  the  motlc  in  wliich  ihe  Act 
should  bo  construed.  A  anbaequont  sec- 
tion protided  that  the  witness,  upon  the 
production  and  proof  of  the  certiBcatc, 
should  hare  protootion  ngainst  —  what! 
against  "  any  action,  infortnnEinu,  or  in- 
dictment which  might  bo  preferred  against 
him."  Ue  could  haro  no  question,  there- 
fore, that  the  Act  onlj  applied  to  prolec- 
tiOB  against  criminal  informationa.  Hn 
did  not  wish  the  Bouse,  however,  to  look 


at  Ihia  maiter  Ht  the  narrow  view  nvretj 
of  a  1  aw jer,.  because,  if  hft  thnugiht  that 
Pwliainent  had  held  out  eapeciH^ona  ti> 
these  people  that  the;  should' not  b»  made 
to  suffer  in.  any  waj  in,  oontetyisnce  ol 
their  dbeds,  he  sfaouDl'  grieve  t»  lead 
the  House  to  sacrifice  its  faith  even 
to  punish  this  venalitjr.  He  could  only 
know,  howATOPi.  what  I^diamaBt  had  doM> 
bj  the  Acts  which  it  had  passed  t  and  h» 
denied  that  thej  held  out  anjr  such  eipec- 
tationa.  But  what  right  had  they  to  grant, 
under  tbi«  Statute,  a  degree  of  imtnunity 
which,  they  had  not  granted  ondw  fbrmer 
Statates,  and  what,  he  asked,  had  Parlia- 
ment done-  upon  former  occasions  t  Th» 
Act  appointing,  the  ConuniesioDA  in-  the  St. 
Albans  and  Sudbury  ease»  was.  precisely 
siimlar  to  this.  Tben,  where  was  the  di»- 
tinction  ^  Canuptien  tMs  proved  here  c^ 
the  minority,  as  H  had  baeu  proved  ther» 
of  the  msjority,  and,  if  in  one  case  the 
argument  was  good  for  the  disfranchise- 
roent  of  the  borough,  surely  here  it  was 
sufficient  to  didrancbise  a  portion  of  the 
borough.  If'  the  House  had  not  in- 
tended to  apply,  this  remedy  if  it  should 
have  heeome  neoesaory,,  wliAt,  he  asked, 
was.  the  reasou  for  araeiUing  the  Com- 
missloners  at  all,  and.  directing  them  to 
report  tbe  names  of,  all  the  indiTiduels 
whom  they  had  found  guilty  of  bribery  f 
Sorely,  tho  reason  f^r  such  a  course  must 
have  been, to  eusb^  Parliament  to  deal 
with  those  parttaulftr  penoas.  These  were 
the  observations  which  anggested  then- 
selves  to  bis  mind,  and  he  ffalt  that  he 
should  have  shrunk  hom  hie  dutv  if  he  had 
not  eipressed  them  openly  to  the  House, 
At  the  same  time,  if  the  House  should 
eom»  to  the  eonelusiob  that,  either  dir«otty 
by  th»  tenu  of  the  A,ct  o$  Parliament,  or 
in^reotly  by  ai^  other  meana,  they  had 
entered  ielo  a  cotspact  with  these  persou 
Dot  ta  deprive  them  of  their  franchise  ia 
the  event  of  ihwr  giving  full  infornwlioi 
to  the  Coaimissioners,  he  should  be  tb« 
lost  man  to  ioterfere  witk  their  political 
rights.  He  did  not  believe.  Ikonever.  (bnt 
llinl  was  tlio  cnse.  Thej  hail  a  gvoat  evil 
lo  grapple  with,  and  it  was  the  duty  of 
Parlinmeat  lo  grapple  with  it  by  meaos  of 
special  legislation  adapted  to  the  apeoial 
ci re un] stances  of  the  case.  He  left  tlio 
subject  to  the  better  judgment  of  the 
House,  feeling  that  he  had  only  done  his 
duty  in  axking  loavo,  as  he  now  did,  to 
bring  in  these  Bills  for  the  prevention  of 
brihery  in  tba  election  of  Members  to  serve 
in  Parliament. 
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Mb.  cairns   said,   he  would  shortly 
state   the  reasons  why  he    thought   the 
House  should  not  entertain  the  Bills  which 
were  proposed  to  he  laid  upon  the  table  by 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  the  Attor- 
ney General.     The  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman had  said,  yerj  properly,  that  he  did 
not  wish  the  question  to  be  considered  as 
one  of  the  mere  legal  oonstruction,  but  upon 
the  broader  ground  of  what  was  the  spirit 
of  the  engagement  which  the  Legislature 
had    by   the    Statute  entered   into.     As 
they  all  knew,  the  Crown  had  the  power, 
upon  a  joint  Address,  to  issue  a  Commis- 
sion.    Suppose,  then,  that  there  was  no 
Act    of    Parliament    to    provide    an    in- 
demnity for    the   witnesses    before    such 
Commission,   what   would  be   the   conse- 
quence?     The   Commissioners  would  go 
down  to  the  borough  and  call  their  wit- 
nesses; but  the  witnesses  would  at  once 
say,  "  The  questions  which  you  ask  us  tend 
to  criminate  us — we  are  net  bound  to  give 
you  an  answer,  and  we  refuse  to  do  so.'* 
There  would  be  an  end  then  of  the  inquiry 
of  the  Commissioners.  The  Legislature  had 
foreseen  that,  and  they  thought  that  was 
an  objection  to  be  guarded  against,  and  it 
was  considered  so  valuable  to  obtain  the 
truth,  that  it  was  worth  while  to  pay  for 
the  truth  by  giving  a  full  indemnity  to  the 
witnesses.     What  was  the  course  which 
had  been  taken  by  these  Commissioners  ? 
A  petition  had  been  presented  from  Barn- 
staple   which   described   the   course   that 
had  been  taken  by  the  Commissioners  in 
that  borpugh,  and  it  was  a  fair  type  of 
what  had  occurred  in  other  places.     The 
Commissioners  put  up  a  placard   in  the 
market-place,  in  which  they  stated  that  if 
those  summoned  as  witnesses  came  for- 
ward, and  gave  evidence  without  reserve, 
they  woi^ld  be  protected  from  any  possible 
consequences  that  might  oecar.     He  did 
not  suppose  that  those  men  in  the  country 
had  a  copy  of  the  Statute,  or  would  under- 
stand it  if  they  had  it ;  but  they  had  in- 
telligence enough  to  see,  that  when  the 
Commissioners,  by  notice  in  the  market- 
place, promised  them  that  if  they  gave 
evidence  nothing  should  happen  to  them, 
it  was  a  guarantee  which  would  protect 
them,  not  merely  against  a  criminal  prose- 
cution, but  against  anything  which  they 
might  consider  in  the  light  of  a  criminal 
prosecution,  or  a  deprivation  of  their  civil 
rights.      Upon   that  understanding    they 
gave  their  evidence;    and  in   Barnstaple 


straightforward  and  proper  way,  and  re- 
ceived certificates  from  the  Commissioners. 
Then  let  them  refer  to  the  Act  of  Parlia* 
meut  and  see  what  was  the  consequence  of 
receiving  the  certificate.     The  Act  of  Par- 
liament said  that  every  person  who  shall 
make  a  fair  discovery  shall  be  free  from 
all  penal  actions,  forfeitures,  punishments, 
disabilities,  and  incapacities,  and  all  crimi- 
nal prosecutions  to  which  they  may  become 
liable  at  the  suit  of  Her  Majesty,  or  her 
heirs  or  successors,  because  or  in  respect 
of  such  corrupt  practices.     The  Attorney 
General  said  that  that  only  contemplated  a 
criminal  prosecution  for  a  penalty   reco- 
verable under  the  law  as  then  existing  ; 
but  did  not  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man see  how  that  would  apply  ?     Did  the 
hon.  and  learned   Gentleman  mean  to  say 
that  it  would  be  competent  for  Parliament, 
in  point  of  honour  and  good  faith,  after 
giving  this  indemnity,  to  turn  round  and 
pass  an   Act  now  by  which  they  would 
impose  a  penalty  on  every  voter  say  of 
100^     The  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
said  that  the  Bill  only  referred  to  disabili- 
ties and  incapacities  which  were  incurred 
at  the  suit  of  Her  Majesty.     But  he  found^ 
the  Act  referred  also  to  disabilities  and 
forfeitures  incun-ed  also  at  the  suit  of  other 
persons.     He  wished  to  know  what  any- 
body   would   understand  from   the   whole 
scope  of  these  words  with  regard  to  dis- 
abilities and  incapacities.     He  took  it  that 
they  must   include  disabilities  and   inca^ 
pacities  affecting  their  civil  rights — those 
very  civil  rights  which  the  Attorney  Ge- 
neral now  proposed  to  take  away.      But 
the  Attorney  General   said,  look   to  St. 
Albans  and  to  Sudbury.     There  the  wit- 
nesses were  promised  an  indemnity,  and  yet 
the  Parliament  disfranchised  the  boroughs 
altogether.     But  the  present    was    alto- 
gether a  different  proceeding  from  what 
took  place  at  St.  Albans.     Of  course  he 
admitted  that  no  indemnity  would  protect 
the  witnesses  from  any  general  measure  of 
Parliamentary  reform.     It  would  never  be 
permitted  to  them  to  come  forward  and 
say,  we  have  a  vested  right  against  the 
operation  of   such  general  Bill.     But  it 
was  quite  a  different  thing  when  the  penal- 
ties were  made  to  fall  upon  those  only  who 
had  been  proved  to  be  corrupt,  and  who 
bad  every  one  of  them  been  promised  an 
indemnity.     The  Attorney  General  said,  if 
indemnity  were  to  be  granted  in  this  sense, 
where  was  the  use  of  sending  Commissions? 


the  Commissioners   reported  that   out  of ,  But  had  the  Commission  been  of  no  use  in 
255  persons,  254  gaye  their  eTidence  in  a ,  the  case  of  St.  Albans  ?    It  had  been  of 


(jODimiMions  was  ot  ase.  as  n  snowed  tne 
coontrj  that  the  Hoase  was  deterniioed 

Erobe  to  the  bottom  all  allegations 
riberjr  and  corruption.  He  was  ashamed 
to  put  the  case  apon  a  tower  ground  than 
that  of  the  public  faith  and  honour.  Bui 
he  would  put  it  upon  one  lower  gronnd, 
which  he  thought  eren  the  Attornej  Ge- 
neral would  appreciate.  It  was  pro- 
posed, now,  to  le^slata  with  a  view 
dia franchising  the  corrupt  electors  in  c 
tain  boroughs.  Wei),  he  hoped  they  woi 
never  have  occasion  to  issue  another  Co 
mission.  But  suppose  they  should 
obliged  to  do  so,  he  would  esk  (he  hi 
and  learned  Gentleman,  did  he  suppose 
that  be  could  resort  to  this  measure  of  in- 
demnity a  second  time?  Did  he  think 
that  they  could  ogain  publish  placards  in 
the  marhet- place,  promising  indemnity ;  or 
if  they  did,  could  they  suppose  that  ihe 
electors,  with  these  proceedings  in  their 
recollections,  would  be  befooled  into  comine 
forward  again  to  give  evidence  ?  He  sniu 
the  thing  was  utterly  impossible.  It  would 
go  abroad  that  the  mode  in  which  the 
Legislature  kept  its  foiih  wss  the  mode 
now  recommended  by  the  Attorney  Gene- 
ral, and  there  would  be  an  end  to  all  fur- 
ther inducements  to  witnesses  coming  for- 
ward and  exposing  the  practice  of  bribery. 
Bui  he  wished  the  House  not  to  consider 
the  question  on  the  ground  of  expediency, 
but  on  the  ground  of  good  faith  and  the 
public  honour.  If  he  were  called  upon  to 
form  a  comparison  between  the  two  of- 
fences, of  a  poor  man  who  had  sold  his 
vote  for  a  few  shillings  or  a  few  pounds, 
and  the  offence  of  that  man  who,  after 
getting  at  that  fact  by  a  promise  of  in- 
demnity, afterwards  turned  round  and 
visited  him  with  the  very  consequences 
against  which  he  had  guaranteed  him,  he 
must  say  that,  according  to  his  appre- 
hension, the  last  offence  was  not  the  least. 
He  was  willing  to  go  as  far  as  any  man  in 
that  House  by  all  proper  means  to  check 
bribery.  It  was  of  inestimable  importance 
to  preserve  purity  of  election ;  but  there 
was  one  thing  that  was  of  more  import- 
ance still,  and  that  was  to  preserve  pnre 
fcnd  inviolate  the  public  faith  and  the 
public  honour;  nnd,  believing-  that  the 
public  faith  and  the  hotiaur  of  that  House 
would  be  tarnished  by  the  proposed  course 
of  proceedings,  he  was  prepared  to  meet 
the  present  Motlnn  with  a  direct  negative. 
Sir  JOHN  HANMER  said,  he  niao 
must  oppose  the  Motion.    He  thought  that 


Attorney  uenerai  a  proposition  wtiich  sa- 
voured of  a  jurist  and  a  statesman ;  he 
must,  however,  say  that  in  his  opinion  the 
Bills  which  had  been  brought  in  hod  about 
them  nothing  of  the  kind,  and  because 
they  would  inflict  an  extreme  and  unex- 
pected punishment  upon  persons  who  be- 
lieved, and  were  led  to  believe,  that  by  the 
terms  of  the  Act  of  Parliament  instituting 
the  extraordinary  and  exceptional  tribunal, 
before  which  they  were  examined,  they 
were  to  be  protected  from  con  sequence  a. 
He  was  sure  such  a  sense  of  injustice  would 
attend  any  action  of  the  bind  now  proposed 
by  the  Attorney  General,  as  pould  tend 
more  than  anything  else  to  defeat  the  ob- 
ject he  had  in  view.  The  House  ought 
also  to  remember  the  composition  and  cha- 
racter of  these  extraordinary  Commissions. 
Of  the  names  of  those  gentlemen,  who  were 
appointed  in  a  great  hurry,  without  a  mo- 
ment's question,  many  hon.  Members  had, 
perhaps,  never  even  heard,  and  yet  powers 
had  been  entrusted  to  them  which  were  un- 
known to  Westminster  Hall,  unknown  to 
the  judicature  of  the  country,  and  such 
even  as  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England, 
if  he  wished  to  exercise  them,  might  wish 
to  exercise  in  vain.  Their  conclusions  were- 
arrived  at  in  an  extra-judicini  manner,  and 
he  knew  that  men  of  the  highest  respect- 
ability complained  of  their  Keports  as  un- 
just. He  contended,  therefore,  that  the 
House  ought  not  to  bear  too  hardly  upon 
ions  who  had  been  reported  to  be  guilty 
iffcnces  against  the  law  by  such  very 
exceptional  tribunals.  The  Bill  of  the  hon. 
and  learned  Oentteman  did  not  stand  alone. 
Happily,  the  House  had  awakened  at  last 
to  a  senseof  the  absolute  necessity  of  check- 
ing these  corrupt  practices ;  and  the  noble 
Lord  the  Member  for  London  had  brought 
forward  a  Bill  prospectively  imposing  dis- 
ties,  the  operation  of  which,  when  it 
should  come  into  force,  was  limited  to  two 
years ;  hut  in  this  retrospective  Bill  of  the 
Attorney  General's,  the  only  limit  appa- 
Ltly  imposed  was  imposed  by  chance  or 
the  caprice  of  the  Commissioners,  and  in 
some  cases  they  went  back  for  thirteen 
years.  If  they  were  to  alter  the  present  state 
of  the  law,  he  would  rather  prefer  that  it 
should  be  (lone  unJor  tl.e  gnidrknce  of  tlio 
iioblo  Loi'd  the  Member  for  tlic  City  of  Lon- 
don than  under  the  Bills  proposed  by  the 
hon.  and  learned  Attorney  General  ;  and  ho 
would  put  it  to  the  House  whether  it  would 
be  altogether  just  to  go  back  to  those 
legendary  times,  —  to  the   time  of   Lord 
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Meibourne's  GoT«mmeiit,  tmd  to  tfmeft 
when  ii  was  itnpoMible  to  saj  what  "bad 
taken  plaee,  and  to  dwffanohise,  for  aets 
then  eommitted,  long  liets  of  voters  I  Hav- 
ing aaid  thus  much,  he  wished  to  say  a 
few  words,  and  be  was  sorry  he  was  ob- 
liged to  do  so,  with  regard  to  himself.  In 
lo41  fie  was  a  candidate  for  the  represen-* 
Cation  of  Eingston-upon-HuIl,  and  la  the 
Report  of  the  CommissioBere,  lie  found 
that  they  stated  that  at  that  election  a 
«onrHpt  expenditure  of  money  took  pkce, 
with  which  when  he  became  acquainted> 
he  did  not  interfere  to  prevent  it.  Now, 
be  hadf  both  in  that  House  and  out  of  it, 
taken  rather  an  active  part  to  put  down 
<and  j:epres8  anything  approaahivg  to  cor* 
fuption  at  decttons,  and  any  man  who 
knew  liim  would  not  only  bear  witaess  'to 
Ilia  sincerity,  but  he  believed  also,  ia  aome 
(Cases,  to  the  efficiency  of  those  endea- 
vours. In  1841,  thirteen  yeaffs  ago,  he 
was  requested  to  stand  for  Kingston-npon- 
Hull,  and,  as  he  thought  fit  to  do  so.  he 
took  such  precautions  as  h« -supposed  any 
Oentleman  of  that  Qejase.  if  they  took 
any,  would  have  done,.  ^He  expressed  his 
disapprobation  of  coRi^ption,  and  took  with 
liim  a  gentleman  x/i  the  bar,  to  wbom« 
jointly  with  his  theiif  colleague,  ^ir  Walter 
Janaes,  he  paid  a  fee  of  100  guineas, 
whose  busiaess  k  was-to  protect  them  from 
all  difficulty  and  trottble.  He  was  .an 
efficient  aod  able  man,  and  would  have 
done  all  he  could,  but  he  did  not^  render 
any  great  services  on  this  occasion,  as  the 
committee  who  bad  undertaken  the  elec- 
tion would  manage  their  own  affairs.  He 
(Sir  J.  Hanmer)  was  asked  by  the  Coro- 
missionera  if  he  knew  aoything  particular 
of  the  sraeitices  th*t  prevwled  at  Kingstoa- 
opon^HuU  as  to  men  called  "  runners,*"  or 
who  had  something  to  do  with  the  com- 
mittee. He  told  the  Commissioners  that 
be  did  not  jsmember  any  eircumstamoe 
which  would  justify  bim  in  saying  that  he 
knew  anything  particular  of  this  practice* 
and  that  ail  he  could  ^remember  was,  that 
afterwarda,  in  1842,  when  tJie  noble  Lord 
the  Member  for  the.Gity  of  London  'brought 
in  bis  Bili^  whereby  such  practices  were 
declared  to  be  illegal,  be  communicated  to 
his  friends  tbat  be  should  never  stand 
again  for  Kingston-upon-HuIU  and  there- 
fore he  thought  i^  |»oper  to  infer*  being 
asked  and  curiously  exaoHned  by  the  Oom- 
missioners  as  to  his  ceeoUections  of  thirteen 
years  ago,  that  he  might  have  known  some- 
thing upon  which  that  cooclusion  of  his 
was  founded,  but  how  or  when  he  knew  it, 
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be  could  not  aay.     It  did  not  consist  with 
his  ideas  <of  what  was  befitting  a  Member 
of  that  'Bouse  (to  deny  absolvtely  any  know- 
ledge off  w4isit  mi|^  have  been  known,  but 
he  never  intended  to  ;go  beyond  admission 
of  the»poss3bilttydf 'bis  having  known  what, 
after  all,  was  in  1841  no  illegal  practice. 
Yes,  he  tieggcd  leave  to  say  that  on  that 
occasion  the  employment  of  runaera  was 
no  illegal  practice.     In  1837,  the  election 
previous  to  the  one  he  had  been  alluding 
to,  a  man  was  proceeded  agaiast,  and  the 
practice  as  to  persons  being  employed  aa 
runners  was  pressed,  and  this  man^s  name 
was  erased  from  the  poU.     ITfae  counsel 
asked  on  what  grovad  the  Committee  bad 
done  this  ?  and  the  reply  was,  **  On  that 
of  treating.'*     8o  that  it  was  ptain  and 
obvious  ^at  on  this  ^nt,  afterwards  pro- 
vided for  bv  the  ^Oth  clause  of  Lord  John 
Russeirs  Act,  there  was  great  doubt  as  to 
the  illegality^    It  had  been  sanctioned  by  aa 
Election  Gommittee,  and  it  was  not  wonder- 
ful if  the  people  of  HmU  had  interpreted 
this  their  own  way.     He  tliought  that, 
coosideriag  the  precedent  thus  given  by 
the  Committee  of  1837,  he  had  grounds 
for  complaining  of  the  way  in  which  the 
CommissioBers    had    meotioaed    himself; 
and  he  again  declared  thai,  from  1842, 
when  the  Bill  of  the  noble  Lord  the  Mem- 
ber for  the   City  of  London  made  such 
great  akerations  ia  ^e  state  of  the  law, 
he  used  every  exertion  to  bnng  the  consti- 
tuency to  a  sense  of  their  position,  and  to 
a  due  obedience  to  the  law.     In  1847  he 
was  again  requested  to  stand  for  Elingston- 
upon-Hull»  but  declined  to  do  so  unless  full 
assurance  was    given    that    his   election 
should  be  made  in  obedienee  ie  and  ia  con- 
formity with  die  law.  ftoch  assurance  was 
•not  given  to  him,  and  be  therefore  declined 
to  stand  for  the  borough,     fie  liad  a  great 
regard  for  the  town  of  Hull — it  was  one 
of  the  great  mercantile  eeats  of  the  king- 
'dom,  and  he  did  aot  ihiak  that  the  scan- 
did  cast  upon  it  by  the  Comfiatssiooers  or 
by  the  mischances,  or  even  miseondoet,  of 
elections  would  Jo^tify  htn  ia  voting  for 
sudi  a  SiH  as  this,  aod  that  borough  con- 
tained men  of  as  great  honour,  intelligence, 
and  worth  as  any  constituency,  and  whom 
any  one  would  be  proad  to  represent.     He 
ooosidered  that  the  course  which  the  House 
had  taken  in  suspending  the  issue  of  the 
writ  sufficiently  showed  their  opinion  and 
determination,  and  he  would  agree  to  any 
prospective  course  which  might  be,  after 
such  warning,  fairly  proposed;  but  as  to 
retrospective  disfranchisement    upon    en- 


immunitj  for  them  erer  BftemardB,  II 
appeared  to  him  absurd,  uucoastitutiona], 
and  even  stultifjing,  to  pretend  that  anj 
Act  of  ParliameDt  whatever  ahould,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  confer  upon  a  voter  an 
immunity  of  corruption.  Would  it  bo 
tended  for  one  momeot  that  any  lair  ought 
to  give  a  voter  once  guilty  of  corrnption 
immunity  for  it  during  the  rest  of  his  life. 
What  was  thia  right  of  which  it  was  pro- 
posed to  deprive  the  corrupt  voter?  There 
were  Gentlemen  in  that  Uouae  who  looked 
upon  the  franchise  as  an  indefeasible  right, 
but  the  constitution  of  this  country  did  not 
say  so.  A  man  might  bo  in  posBession  of 
this  franchise,  and  that  House,  from  high 
reasons  of  policy,  might  deprive  htm  of  it. 
In  this  way  whole  constituencies  had  been 
deprived  of  the  franchise,  and  could  it  for 
a  moment  be  said  that  the  House  had  not 
the  aame  right  in  the  case  of  individuals  ? 
The  Keform  Bill  deprived  whole  consti- 
tuencies of  it  who  were  not  affected  by 
corruption ;  yet  no  one  ever  ventured  to 
■ay  that  there  was  anything  illegal  in  the 
deprivation.  No  more  was  there  in  the 
present  case.  The  hon.  Member  for  Bel- 
fast would  not  deny  that  Parliament  had 
tills  power ;  he  said,  however.  "  If  you 
can  prove  the  whole  conalUuency  corrupt, 
disfranehise  it ;  but  the  moment  you  at- 
tempt to  eeparate  the  innocent  from  the 
guilty.you  commitagreat  injustice."  The 
injustice,  it  appeared,  was  committed  by 
not  convicting  those  who  were  innocent. 
In  the  case  of  Sudbury,  some  of  the  con- 
stituency were  as  untainted  with  corrup- 
tion as  any  voters  In  the  empire.  It  was, 
therefore,  a  hardship  that  they  should  he 
involved  in  the  disgrace  and  punishment  of 
their  corrupt  associates.  The  proposition 
of  the  Attorney  General,  however,  applied 
something  like  equity  and  justice  to  the 
cases  under  consideration.  On  grounds  of 
public  policy  the  Honse  had  a  right  to  deal 
with  the  electoral  franchise  as  it  thought 
proper;  it  could  transfer  it  from  one  place 
to  another ;  and  if  they  could  do  this,  it 
would  be  admitted  that,  i  fortiori,  they 
had  a  right  to  deprive  persons  of  the  fran- 
chise who  had  grossly  abused  it.  What, 
he  fvaked,  would  be  tlio  elfect,  if  this  Mo- 
tion were  not  adopted  i  Why,  the  writs 
would  go  down,  and  the  very  persons  who 
had  must  abused  tho  sacred  electoral  trust 
woiitil  have  ilie  power  of  voting  again. 
Was  thia  system  lo  go  on  ad  infinilam  ? 
On  every  ground,  therefore,  of  public  po- 


pass  this  1 

Mb.  WHITESIDE  said,  he  was  aur« 
that  the  House  was  desirous  to  aaeertatii 
whether  the  principle  was  a  sound  one 
upon  which  the  hon.  and  learned  Oentle- 
nian  the  Attorney  General  called  upoa~ 
them  to  act.  Now  there  were  parts  of  the 
world  in  which  a  confession  might  be  ex- 
torted from  a  witness,  -and  in  which  that 
confession  might  afterwards  be  proceeded 
upon,  and  turned  to  his  disadvantage.  By 
the  law  of  England,  however,  that  could 
not  be  done  ;  and  yet  it  was  in  contraven- 
tion of  such  a  law  they  were  called  upon 
that  evening  to  legislate.  It  appeared 
to  him  that  the  Act  ought  to  be  inter- 
preted as  those  parties  who  were  to  be 
aSecIed  by  its  provisions  might  be  sup- 
posed to  understand  it.  The  Act  first  of 
all  set  forth  that  no  statement  which  might 
be  given  by  a  voter  before  the  Commis- 
sioners should  ever  be  made  use  of  against 
him.  If  the  voter  obtained  a  certificate,  and 
a  prosecution  had  been  instituted  against 
him  afterwards,  that  prosecution  must  fail. 
Yet  it  was  proposed,  by  ex  pott  facto 
legislation,  to  deprive  of  his  vote  that  per- 
son whom,  by  a  criminal  prosecution,  the 
Attorney  General  would  find  it  iropnssibla 
to  convict.  The  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man the  Member  for  Bath  (Mr.  Phinn)  had 
stated  that  he  entertained  no  doubt  as  to 
the  meaning  of  tho  words  contained  in  the 
Act ;  but  was  be  quite  sore  that  thoRO 
words  justified  the  interpretation  which  he 
bad  put  upon  tbem  ?  Tbe  worda  of  the 
Act  were : — 

"  The  panon  eiBiniiied  aa  a  witnaii,  and  giving 
avidanoe  tonohing  «uch  prmoticei  before  the  Com- 
minionerg,  ihiUl  b«  free  Tram  all  penal  aotioni, 
from  forfeiture,  from  puaiibment,  fi^m  diubilitf, 
and  from  ineapaoit;. 


"nsi 


.0  be  free  from  a] 


wbiob  be  might  haie 
of  Her  M^estj." 

The  plain  and  fair  moaning  of  the  words, 
then   (for  they  must  not  quibble  in  that 

House  with  respect  to  the  meaning  of  an 
Act  of  Parliament  as  against  tho  parties 
whom  they  might  induce  to  mnlio  a  con- 
fession), was  that  those  parties  were  to  bo 
held  free  from  all  the  consequences  which, 
under  other  cireamslanoes,  would  follow 
from  the  diselosurca  which  they  might 
make.  Witnesses  were  allied  to  come 
forward  and  to  give  their  evidence  befoi-e 
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followed,  they  were  not  then  twitted  with 
having  promised  immunities,  and  yet  dis- 
franchise Sudbury.  No;  experience  re- 
futed this  argument  used  by  the  hon. 
Member.  Was  the  indemnity  disregarded, 
or  did  the  witnesses  refuse  to  answer? 
Not  at  all.  And  it  was  the  height  of  ab- 
surdity to  say  that,  because  where  300  out 
of  400  voters  were  bribed,  they  had  dis- 
franchised the  whole,  therefore,  where 
1,000  out  of  5,000  voters  were  bribed, 
they  must  either  disfranchise  the  whole  or 
none.  If  there  were  a  question  that  by 
the  proposed  measure  they  were  violating 
any  principle  of  honour  or  integrity,  he 
would  rather  let  abuses  pass  and  bygones 
be  so,  and  trust  rather  to  future  legisla- 
tion and  the  improved  moral  eonditioo  of 
the  country;  but  he  did  not  consider  that 
any  such  principle  was  violated,  and  the 
country  would  have  a  right  to  consider 
that  the  House  was  not  in  earnest  in  this 
matter  if,  whenever  the  question  came  of 
prosecuting  bribery,  they  did  not  follow 
up  the  investigation  by  action. 

"  Quid  trktes  querimonisB 
Si  noD  supplicio  culpa  reciditur  ?" 

He  might  say  he  never  yet  knew  a  man 
against  wfaouMla  tribunal  had  decided  who 
acquiesced  in  the  jnstice  of  that  decision  ; 
but  whatever  imputation  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man (Sir  J.  Hanmer)  might  cast  upon  the 
Commissioners  at  Hull,  he  would  say  that 
more  independent  or  impartial  gentlemen 
never  made  a  Report  to  that  House. 

Sm  JOHN  HANMER  said,  that  he 
had  cast  no  imputation  on  the  Commis- 
sioners. 

Mr.  NAPIER  said,  he  should  base  his 
opposition  to  the  measure  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  opposite  upon  the  pro- 
visions contained  in  the  clause  of  indemnity. 
If  he  understood  that  clause  aright,  it  was 
grounded  upon  the  long-established  prin- 
ciple of  our  law  that  no  man  was  bound  to 
criminate  himself.  In  accordance  with  the 
Act  no  person  was  bound  to  answer  any 
question  which  would  subject  him  to  for- 
feiture of  any  nature  whatsoever.  The 
law  upon  that  point  was  very  clearly  ex- 
plained in  William8*s  Treatise  npon  Evi- 
dence, Yet  it  was  sought  by  the  Bills 
before  the  House  to  compel  a  witness  to 
forfeit  his  franchise  upon  grounds  furnished 
by  the  questions  which  had  been  put,  and 
Inr  the  answers  which  he  had  given  to  those 
questions.  The  words  of  the  Act  were, 
that— 
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"The  persons  examined  before  the  GommiB- 
tfioners  should  be  free  from  all  penal  actions,  from 

Mr,  Phinn 


forfeiture,  from  punishment,  from  disability,  and 
from  incapacity." 

But  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  to  deprive 
a  man  of  his  franchise  must  be  regarded 
in  the  light  of  a  punishment  and  a  forfei- 
ture, and  that  any  such  proceeding  was 
one  which  must  be  held  to  be  one  which 
came  within  the  words  of  the  Act  of  Par- 
liament. Such  was  his  opinion,  and  upon 
that,  therefore,  as  well  as  upon  the  other 
grounds  which  had  been  put  forward  by 
his  hon.  Friend  near  him  (Mr.  Cairns),  he 
should  not  support  that  view  of  the  question 
of  which  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend  the 
Attorney  General  was  the  advocate. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  said,  he  understood 
that  evidence  had  been  given  of  the  fact  of 
bribes  having  been  received  before  recourse 
was  had  to  the  electors  themselves;  and 
that  the  object  of  calling  the  electors  was 
to  give  them  an  opportunity  of  defending 
themselves,  if  improper  evidence  had  been 
produced  against  them.  In  these  circum- 
stances, he  thought  a  boon  had  been  con- 
ferred upon  the  parties  rather  than  other- 
wise, and  the  House  had,  unquestionably, 
a  right  to  see  that  justice  was  duly  done  to 
the  honest  and  respectable  portion  of  the 
constituency.  They  ought  to  separate  the 
two,  as  far  as  the  evidence  enabled  them, 
in  order  that  the  pure  might  not  be  de- 
graded by  association  with  the  corrupt. 
Considering  that  this  was  wise  policy,  he 
should  give  his  support  to  the  Attorney 
GeneraKs  proposition. 

Mr.  MASSEY  said,  he  believed  that  it 
was  admitted  on  all  sides  that  if  it  were 
not  for  the  indemnity  clause  in  the  existing 
Act  standing  in  the  way,  there  would  really 
be  no  substantial  argument  against  the 
proposition  of  the  Attorney  General.  He 
had  looked  into  that  clause,  and  found  that 
its  terms  were  very  large.  It  indemnified 
the  voter  against  penal  consequences,  for- 
feiture, and  disabilities.  There  could  be 
no  doubt  that  it  referred  to  the  similar 
clause  in  the  Bribery  Act,  by  the  force  of 
which  no  man  eould  be  made  liable  to  penal 
consequences,  to  forfeiture,  to  disability,  or 
to  deprivation  of  his  vote,  unless  he  had 
been  prosecuted  and  convicted  in  due  course 
of  law.  No  doubt,  therefore,  the  principle 
of  indemnity  had  been  carried  to  a  very 
great  extent;  but  he  would  suggest  that 
not  only  were  the  present  peculiar  cases, 
but  that  Parliament  ought  to  put  its  own 
construction  upon  the  indemnity.  If  that 
were  so,  it  was  manifest  that  the  cases  of 
St.  Albans  and  Sudbury  were  precedents. 
The  true  point,  however,  was,  whether  a 


immunitj  for  them  erer  afterwAnls,  It 
ftppenrea  to  him  absurd,  unconstitutional, 
and  ereti  stultifying,  to  pretend  that  anj 
Act  of  Parliament  irhateTer  aliould,  ili- 
rectlj  or  indirectl;,  confer  upon  a  voter  an 
immunity  of  corruption.  Would  it  be  con- 
tended for  one  inomeot  that  any  lav  ought 
to  giro  a  vot«r  once  guilty  of  coiruptioti 
imniuuity  for  it  during  the  rest  of  hii  life. 
What  wai  this  right  of  which  it  was  pro- 
poied  to  deprive  the  corrupt  voter?  There 
were  Gentlemen  in  that  Uouee  who  looked 
upon  the  franchiae  as  an  indefeaaible  right, 
but  the  coDstitutton  of  thia  country  did  not 
aaj  so.  A  man  might  be  in  poaaeaaion  of 
thia  franchise,  and  that  House,  from  high 
reasons  of  policy,  might  deprive  him  of  it. 
Id  thia  way  whole  constituencies  had  been 
deprived  of  the  franchise,  and  could  it  for 
»  moment  be  said  that  the  House  had  not 
the  a&me  right  in  the  case  of  individuals  ! 
The  Reform  Bill  deprived  whole  conati- 
tuoncies  of  it  who  were  not  affected  by 
corruption ;  yet  no  one  ever  ventured  to 
■ay  that  there  was  anything  illegal  in  tlie 
deprivation.  No  more  was  there  in  the 
present  case.  The  hon.  Member  for  Bol- 
fast  would  not  deny  that  Parliament  liad 
thia  power;  he  said,  however,  "If  you 
can  prove  the  whole  constiiuenoy  corrupt, 
disfranchise  it;  but  the  moment  you  at- 
tempt  to  separate  the  innocent  from  the 
guilty,  you  commit  a  great  injustice."  The 
injustice,  it  appeared,  was  committed  by 
not  convicting  those  who  were  innocent. 
In  the  case  of  Sudbury,  aome  of  the  con- 
stituency were  aa  untainted  with  corrnp- 
tion  aa  any  votera  in  the  empire.  It  was, 
therefore,  a  hardship  that  they  should  be 
involved  in  the  disgrace  and  punishment  of 
their  corrupt  associatea.  The  proposition 
of  the  Attorney  General,  however,  applied 
something  like  equity  and  justice  to  the 
cases  under  consideration.  On  grounds  of 
public  policy  the  IIouBe  had  a  right  to  deal 
with  the  electoral  franchise  as  it  thought 
proper;  it  could  transfer  it  from  one  place 
to  another ;  and  if  they  could  do  thia,  it 
would  he  admitted  that,  d  fortiori,  they 
had  a,  right  to  deprive  peranna  of  the  fran- 
«hiB6  who  had  groaaly  abueed  it.  What, 
liu  asked,  would  be  llio  pff.-ct.  if  this  Mo- 
tion were  not  adopted  ?  Why,  tlia  writs 
would  go  down,  and  the  very  persona  who 
had  must  abuaed  the  ancred  electoral  trust 
would  have  ttie  power  of  voting  again. 
Was  this  Bjstpm  to  go  on  ad  infinitum  f 
On  every  ground,  therefore,  of  public  po- 


pass  this  measure. 

Mb.  WHITBSIBE  said,  he  was  sure 
that  the  House  was  desirous  to  ascertain 
whether  the  principle  waa  a  sound  one 
upon  which  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man the  Attorney  General  called  upon- 
thera  to  act.  Now  there  were  parts  of  tha 
world  in  which  a  confeasion  might  be  ex- 
torted from  a  witness,  nnd  in  which  that 
confeasion  might  afterwards  be  proceeded 
upon,  and  turned  to  his  disadvantage.  By 
the  law  of  England,  however,  that  could 
not  be  done  ;  and  yet  it  was  in  contraven- 
tion of  such  a  law  they  were  called  upon 
that  evening  to  legislate.  It  appeared 
to  him  that  the  Act  ought  to  he  inter- 
preted as  those  parties  who  were  to  be 
affected  by  its  provisions  might  be  aup- 
posed  to  understand  it.  The  Act  first  of 
all  aet  forth  that  no  statement  which  might 
be  given  by  a  voter  before  tha  Commis- 
sioners should  ever  be  made  use  of  against 
him.  If  the  voter  obtained  a  certificate,  and 
a  proaecution  had  been  instituted  against 
him  afterwards,  that  proaecution  must  fail. 
Yet  it  was  proposed,  by  ex  pott  faeto 
legislation,  to  deprive  of  his  vote  that  per- 
son whom,  by  a  criminal  prosecution,  the 
Attorney  General  would  find  it  impossible 
to  convict.  The  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man the  Member  for  Bath  (Mr.  Phinn)  had 
staled  that  he  entertained  no  doubt  as  to 
the  meaning  of  the  words  contained  in  the 
Act;  bat  waa  be  quite  aure  that  those 
worda  justified  the  interpretation  which  he 
hod  put  upon  tbem?  The  words  of  the 
Act  were : — 

"  Tbe  person  examined  m>  i  witnsii,  and  giving 
•vidgnoa  toaohing  «nah  pnctlcea  before  tbe  Catn- 
miiiioaerg,  ehall  be  free  Trom  all  penal  aeCions, 
from  forfslCure,  from  puaiabmsnt,  ftcm  dlubilitf, 
and  from  inospaoit;. 

He  should  stop  there.  Then  the  next 
section  commenced  aa  follows  : — 

le  is  to  be  free  from  all  criminal  praseantions 
lich  he  might  have  become  liubla  at  the  suit 
of  Her  Mn^enj." 

The  plain  and  fair  meaning  of  tbe  words, 
then  (for  they  must  not  quibble  in  that 
House  with  respect  to  the  meaning  of  an 
Act  of  Parliament  as  against  the  parties 

11  tliey  might  induce  to  mnlte  a  con- 
on),  mus  thiit  tlioso  pnrticg  were  lo  bo 
hold  free  from  all  the  consequences  which, 
"  :r  other  cirounialnnoBS,  would  follow 
from  the  disdoBurcs  which  they  might 
mnko.  Witnesses  were  n*kcd  to  conm 
furwnrd  nnd  to  give  their  evidence  before 
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at  Eleetions — 
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CommissionSv  and  were  promised  immunity 
80  far  as  the  acts  to  which  their  testimony 
might  relate  were  concerned.  Such  per- 
sons would  read  the  words  of  the  Act,  and 
placing  the  natural  interpretation  upon 
those  words,  would  consider  themselres 
as  secured  against  the  possibility  of  any 


The  attorney  GENERAL :  When 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  puts  such 
a  question  as  that,  he  would  not  condescend 
to  answer  it. 

Mr.  WHITESIDE  said,  he  was  quite 
sure  that  the  House  would  agree  with  him 
in  thinking  that  when  a  new  law  was  about 


penal  consequences  resulting  in  their  re-   to  be  introduced,  and  when  he,  as  well  as 


gard  from  the  disclosures  which  they  might 
make  to  the  Commissioners.  But  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
Bath,  in  quoting  the  words  of  the  Act  had 
asked,  "What  will  the  country  think  of 
us  if,  after  those  extensive  and  costly  in- 
vestigations, we  do  not  do  something?" 
His  (Mr.  Whiteside's)  answer  to  that  ques- 
tion was,  that  the  people  of  this  country 
would  always  be  found  ready  to  appreciate 
the  conduct  of  those  who  acted  upon  prin- 
ciples of  equity  and  strict  justice.  The 
object  of  the  Act  of  Parliament  was,  in 
his  opinion,  to  enable  that  House  to  pro- 
cure such  evidence  as  might  warrant  them 
in  pursuing  the  same  course  as  in  the  case 
of  St.  Albans  had  been  adopted,  or  to 
furnish  them  with  such  information  as  will 
aid  them  in  framing  a  general  law  in  refer- 
ence to  bribery  and  corruption.  The  per- 
sons who  had  given  their  evidence  beiPore 
the  Commissioners,  however,  could  by  no 
means  have  supposed  that  the  law  could 
have  had  for  its  object  that  which  it  was 
sought  by  the  Bills  now  under  their  consi- 
deration to  carry  into  effect.  Petitions 
had  been  presented  that  very  evening  in 
which  the  petitioners  had  complained  that 
they  had  been  induced  to  give  the  Commis- 
sioners all  the  information  in  their  power 
upon  an  understanding  in  contradiction  to 
the  spirit  of  which  the  measures  of  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  opposite  were 
framed.  Nobody  could  deny  but  that  it 
was  an  *'  incapacity  "  not  to  be  in  posses- 
sion of  the  franchise,  and  yet  they  were 
now  called  upon,  by  ex  post  facto  legisla- 
tion, to  do  that  to  which  the  words  of  the 
Act  declared  the  witness  should  not  be 
held  to  be  liable.  The  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  opposite  had  not  told  the  House 
how  many  years  his  Bills  were  to  embrace 
in  their  retrospective  operation. 

The  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  said, 
that  he  proposed  to  incapacitate  those  per- 
sons whom  the  Commissioners  had  reported 
by  name  to  the  House,  and  that  there  was 
but  one  Report  in  which  the  Commissioners 
had  gone  back  beyond  the  year  1853. 

Mr.  WHITESIDE  :  It  is  important  to 
know  whether  we  are  to  go  back  to  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century. 

Mr.  Whiteside 


several  Gentlemen  who  sat  beside  him, 
were  not  aware  now  far  back  its  retro- 
spective action  was  to  extend,  the  answer 
which  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
deemed  it  right  to  give  to  the  question  waa 
scarcely  such  a  one  as  he  considered  he 
was  entitled  to  expect. 

The  attorney  GENERAL  said, 
the  reason  why  he  gave  to  the  question  of 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  the  answer 
which  he  did  give,  was  because  he  consi- 
dered that  question  as  ono  which  was  per- 
sonally discourteous. 

Mr.  WHITESIDE  said,  he  could  assure 
the  House  that  he  himself,  as  well  as  se- 
veral of  his  hon.  Friends  near  him,  were 
altogether  unacquainted  with  the  intentions 
of  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  with 
respect  to  the  point  to  which  the  question 
which  he  had  put  to  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  referred.  He  had  merely  asked 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  for  infor- 
mation, and  it  seemed  that,  in  accordance 
with  the  principle  upon  which  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  was  prepared  to  act — 
the  principle  of  outraged  official  dignity — 
no  information  would  be  given  as  to  how 
far  he  intended  to  extend  his  legislation  in 
the  wrong  direction.  Now  he  (Mr.  White- 
side) should  ask  tho  House  to  pause  before 
they  gave  their  sanction  to  a  system  of 
legislation  such  as  that  which  they  bad 
been  asked  to  sanction.  It  was  no  doubt 
highly  desirable  to  put  down  corruption  ; 
but  he  would  venture  to  say  that  it  was  a 
more  important  matter  to  adhere  to  a  prin- 
ciple upon  which  they  could  always  act 
with  honour  to  themselves  and  with  ad- 
vantage to  the  general  interests  of  the 
country. 

The  SOLICITOR  GENERAL  said, 
he  regretted  these  conflicts  of  legal  opi- 
nion in  that  House,  because  they  tended 
very  much  to  diminish  the  confidence  of 
the  public  in  the  sincerity  of  lawyers.  He 
would  submit  to  the  House  that  there  was 
no  reason  to  be  found  in  the  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment itself  why  they  should  legislate  upon 
the  question  under  their  consideration  in  a 
spirit  different  from  that  which  was  em- 
bodied in  that  Act.  That  measure  had 
been  passed  with  a  view  to  repress  bribery 


them  with  materials  for  future  legislation 
upon  the  subject.  It  was  ft  meaBure  which 
enabled  the  Legiatature  to  deal  with  a  ape- 
eiaa  of  propertj  wliioh  must  always  be 
diBtinguiahea  from  priTate  property,  over 
which  a  man  was  held  to  posBeas  absolute 
control — namely,  a  great  political  and 
public  troBt.  Those  hoe.  Members  who 
seemed  to  anxious  to  adhere  to  principle, 
and  who  were  animated  by  suob  an  ab- 
faorrence  of  what  they  were  pleased  to 
denomiuale  "legal  qaibblea,"  would  do 
well  to  remember  the  distinction  which 
existed  between  the  uae  which  might  be 
made  of  private  property,  for  which  the 
poBsetsor  could  not  be  held  accountable, 
and  the  use  which  might  be  made  of  a 
publietrast,fortheproper  exercise  of  which 
the  holder  was  morally  responsible.  Ail 
claosee  of  indemnity  had  for  their  object 
the  protection  of  an  individual  either  in 
his  person  or  his  property;  but  it  appeared 
to  him  ridiculona  to  contend  that  clauses 
of  that  description  ought  to  be  viewed  in 
tho  same  light  as  those  which  were  con- 
tuned  in  the  Act  to  which  their  attention 
had  so  ofien  been  called  that  evening.  An 
indemnity  clause,  framed  to  protect  an  in- 
dividual in  hii  person  and  property,  could 
not,  in  his  opinion,  be  placed  upon  the 
same  footing  as  an  indemnity  clause  con- 
tained in  an  Act  of  Parliament,  by  which 
tho  Legialatnre  intended  to  gather  mato- 
rials  for  future  proceedinga.  It  would  be 
inconsistent  with  the  spirit  of  the  Bill  to 
eonatrue  a  clause  framed  for  the  purpose 
of  facilitating  future  legislation,  as  being 
a  binding  contract,  which  ahould  diaable 
that  House  from  availing  itself  of  the 
means  which  might  thus  be  afforded.  He' 
believed  that  they  would  be  committing 
the  greatest  absurdity  if  they  were  to 
eooatme  the  Act  in  auch  a  way  aa  to  dis- 
able themselves  from  passing  a  meaanre 
wbieh  the  public  interest  rendered  it  ex- 
pedient thftl  they  should  adopt.  He  rea- 
dily admitted  that  tlic  Stntute  ought  tn 
be  ao  construed  as  to  pmmote  the  ntlain- 
ment  of  the  object  for  which  it  had  been 
framed.  Bui  he  defied  any  hnn.  Gentle- 
man to  ahov  that  ihcy  would  be  purRuing 
thnt  course  if  ihcy  were  to  tie  up  their 
own  h.inds.  and  to  render  themaclvos  in- 
capable of  passing  any  Act  which  would 
lead  to  the  future  disfranchiaemont  of 
pnrties  vhrim  the  Commiaaionera  mi^ht 
find  gniliy  of  having  accepted  bribes.  The 
House  ought  not  to  desire  to  forge  fettera 
for  itaelf,  unless  it  should  be  cumpellod  to 


ing  of  the  clause  to  which  the  bon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Enniskillen  (Mr. 
Whiteside)  had  mora  partieulsj-ly  called 
their  attention.  It  provided  for  witnesses 
a  relief  against  the  law  aa  it  then  stood. 
That  relief  was  personal  to  each  indivi- 
dual ;  it  was  intended  to  protect  his  per- 
son and  hia  property ;  and  it  was  intended 
to  protect  him  fiilly  Intm  diaabilities,  for- 
feitures, and  incapacities.  £ut  then  those 
diaabilitiea,  forfeitures,  and  penalties  were 
such  aa  must  follow  an  indictment  against 
him  at  the  suit  of  the  Crown,  or  a  pro- 
ceeding taken  against  him  by  a  common 
informer.  That  was  the  plain  meaning 
of  the  worda.  The  words  were  not  gram- 
matical nor  English,  unless  that  meaninp; 
were  attached  to  them.  The  bon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Enniakilleo  said  he 
choae  to  atop  at  the  word  "  incapaeitiea ;" 
and  no  donbt  the  hon.  Member  might  stop 
where  he  pleased,  bnt  other  hon.  Members 
would  atop  only  where  the  rules  of  gram- 
matical construction  required.  He  could  not 
agree  with  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 
Enniakillen  as  to  bis  reading  of  this  clause, 
inasmuch  a  a  he  considered  such  reading, 
however  original  and  independent  it  might 
be,  not  according  to  those  grammatical 
rules  which  generally  prevailed,  at  least 
in  this  country.  The  hon.  and  learned 
Qentleman,  after  having  done  violence  to 
the  sentence,  found  the  unfortunate  con- 
junction "  and,"  which  compelled  him  to 
borrow  some  words  from  the  antecedent 
part  of  the  sentence  at  which  he  hod  told 
them  he  woold  stop,  and  he  was  thus 
obliged  to  re-unite  phrases  which  he  had 
mthleaaly  disjoined.  He  (the  Solicitor 
General)  knew  no  mode  of  arriving  at  a 
correct  interpretation  of  the  passage  ex- 
cept by  reading  the  whole  of  the  words, 
and  giving  to  each  of  them  its  proper 
effect.     He  believed  that  the  construction 

!iut  upon  the  sentence  by  bis  hon.  and 
earned  Friends  opposite  could  not  bo 
adopted  without  a  departure  from  the  pur- 
pose for  which  the  Act  had  been  intro- 
iliicod — without,  in  fact,  stultifying  tho 
Act — and  without  violating  the  univeraal 
rule  of  law  as  to  the  proper  meaning  and 
intent  of  indemnity  claoscs,  Those  clauBea, 
ho  could  assure  the  Hou^o,  wore  wholly 
personal  to  individuals,  and  were  ncvir 
intended  to  prevent  the  enactment  of  aub- 
sequont  meaanres  by  Porliamenl, 

Mb.  WALPOLE   anid,  ho  ahould  deem 
it  B  great  miafortono  if,  now,  on  the  first 
which  Farliamont  was  asked  to 
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act  on  the  measure  of  1852,  they  should 
apply  that  measure  in  a  manner  which 
would  be  found  hereafter  to  interfere  with 
public  policy,  and  still  more,  if  they  should 
apply  it  in  a  manner  which  would  destroy 
the  security  of  that  guarantee  which  was 
intended  by  the  Legislature  to  sare  all 
persons  against  the  imposition  of  disabili- 
ties or  incapacities  in  consequence  of  the 
evidence  laid  before  the  Commissioners. 
The  object  of  the  Statute,  according  to  his 
hon.  and  learned  Friend  the  Solicitor  Ge- 
neral, was  to  put  down  bribery.  But  the 
object  of  a  Statute  could  only  be  ascer- 
tained legally  in  one  way,  and,  legally  or 
otherwise,  there  was  only  one  other  way  in 
which  it  could  be  ascertained.  It  could 
only  be  ascertained  by  looking  at  the  pre- 
amble or  recital  of  the  Act  in  conjunction 
with  its  provisions,  or  else  by  going  back  to 
the  intentions  announced  by  the  framers  of 
the  measure  at  the  period  of  its  passing. 
Taking  the  first  of  these  tests,  he  found  that 
the  object  of  the  Statute  was  simply  to 
cause  an  inquiry  to  be  instituted  into  the 
condition  of  certain  boroughs,  and  not  to 
disfranchise  them.  The  preamble  merely 
stated  that — 

*'  It  was  expedient  to  make  more  eflectiul  provi- 
sioQ  for  an  inquiry  into  the  existence  of  corrupt 
practices  at  elections  of  Members  to  serve  in 
Parliament." 

And  if  you  examined  the  intentions  of 
those  who  framed  the  Act,  yon  will  find  no 
evidence  that  they  meant  the  inquiry  to  be 
followed  up  by  any  measure  of  this  descrip- 
tion. It  should  further  be  remembered  that 
the  Act  had  been  founded  on  two  Statutes 
that  had  been  previously  made  applicable  to 
two  particular  cases — the  case  of  St.  Albans 
and  the  case  of  Sudbury.  In  the  latter  case 
it  appeared  that,  out  of  280  voters  at  one 
election,  220  were  proved  to  have  been 
bribed,  and  that  while  3,0001.  had  been 
sent  down  to  the  borough,  the  expenditnre 
of  a  portion  of  that  sum  had  not  been  ac- 
counted for,  BO  that  there  was  reason  to 
believe  the  corruption  had  extended  beyond 
the  220  ascertained  instances.  In  the  case 
of  St.  Albans,  it  appeared  that  at  one 
election  186  voters  out  of  270  had  been 
bribed  ;  and  that  at  another  election  240 
voters  out  of  280  had  been  bribed.  It 
further  appeared  that  Mr.  Coppock  had 
stated  that  "  to  bribe  and  to  bleed  were 
the  only  things  known  at  St.  Albans," 
and  that  Sir  Robert  Carden  had  declared 
'*  there  was  no  principle  in  the  borough 
excepting  that  which  was  contained  in  the 
breeches'  pocket,"  while  the  Commisaioa- 
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ers  had  reported  that,  "  with  the  exception 
of  the  clergy  and  the  principal  proprietors, 
the  whole  town  was  corrupt.  In  those  two 
cases  Parliament  acted  in  the  way  in  which 
it  was  intended  by  their  own  legislation 
that  they  should  act,  in  case  the  corruption 
of  the  place  inquired  into  was  general  and 
systematic — that  was  to  say,  they  dis- 
franchised those  boroughs.  His  hon.  and 
learned  Friend  the  Attorney  General,  sup- 
ported by  the  Solicitor  General,  said  that 
these  cases  were  a  complete  precedent  for 
the  course  that  is  contemplated  on  the 
present  occasion,  inasmuch  as  the  Legis- 
lature had  then,  upon  the  evidence  of 
the  parties  corrupted,  punished  not  only 
the  guilty,  but  the  innocent.  That,  how- 
ever, was  not  so.  What  the  House  did 
was  this.  It  took  the  evidence  of  all 
the  witnesses,  not  merely  with  reference 
to  themselves  but  with  reference  to  the 
borough  generally— evidence  which  they 
might  have  been  required  to  give  without 
an  indemnity  secured  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment. It  having  turned  out  upon  that 
evidence,  thus  legitimately  procured  with- 
out the  necessity  for  any  indemnity,  that 
bribery  and  corrupt  practices  were  gene- 
rally prevalent  in  these  boroughs.  Parlia- 
ment interfered,  and  said  that  such  boroughs 
were  no  longer  qualified  to  return  any  Mem- 
bers. In  so  doing  they  did  not  violate  the 
fundamental  principle  by  which,  according 
to  the  laws  of  this  country,  no  man  can  be 
required  to  give  testimony  which  will  crimi- 
nate himself.  Ue  believed  that  the  Acts  ap- 
pointing the  St.  Albans  and  Sudbury  Com- 
missions contained  indemnity  clauses,  but 
then  in  those  cases  Parliament  took  awav 
the  franchise  from  the  boroughs  because 
the  witnesses  gave  evidenco^which  could 
have  been  obtained  without  any  indemnity — 
against  other  parties,  and  they  did  not  in- 
flict a  personal  disqualification  on  particu- 
lar witnesses  arising  out  of  the  evidence 
which  they  had  themselves  given.  In  the 
cases  of  St.  Albans  and  Sudbury,  bribery 
was  proved  to  have  been  general  and  sys- 
tematic; and  without  proof  of  this  he 
thought  they  had  no  right  to  deal  with 
these  boroughs  as  they  had  dealt  with 
them,  that  was  to  say,  to  punish  the  inno- 
cent as  well  as  the  guilty,  by  taking  away 
the  right  of  representation.  In  these  cases, 
however,  the  Attorney  General  did  not 
pretend  that  there  had  been  general  and 
systematic  bribery,  and  therefore  he  did 
not  now  ask  of  Parliament  to  disfranchise 
these  places.  What  he  sought  to  do 
was,  to  disfranchise  the  voter,  in  a  matter 
which  was  purely  personal  to  himself.  But 


■■ 


could  they  deprive  him  of  a  right  nhich 
belonged  to  him  when,  according  to  the  Uns  1 
of  England,  thej  could  not  have  required  j 
him  to  give  the  evidence — ihej  could  not  | 
probably  have  obtained  the  evidence — of ' 
which  the  effect  was  to  deprive  him  of 
BUch  right?  In  other  coaotries  it  was  the 
practice  to  examine  and  crosft-examine  an 
accused  party,  but  in  this  country,  happily, 
it  was  never  allowed  ;  the  rule  of  the  Eng- 
liati  law  being  clear  and  distinct,  namely, 
that  no  pereoQ  should  be  punidhed  crimi- 
nally except  upon  the  evidence  of  indepen- 
dent witnessea  other  than  himadf.  That 
rule  rented  upon  a  principle — a  principle 
often  enunciated  by  Lord  Eldon  from  the 
hench,  and  which  he  trusted  this  country 
voutd  never  forget — that  we  ought  never 
to  put  a  man  into  such  a  position  (hat  his 
intereit  would  conflict  with  duty.  His  in- 
terest might  induce  him  to  commit  pei^ 
jury.  Hia  duty  would  require  him  to  tell 
the  truth.  In  the  Act  of  Parliament  ap- 
pointing thaae  CommiesionB  an  indemnity 
clause  was  inserted,  and  the  inducement 
to  a  witness  to  perjure  himself  was  there- 
fore taken  away.  If,  however,  they  passed 
the  Bill  to  introduce  which  they  were  now 
asked  to  give  their  permission,  be  should 
be  glad  to  know  how  future  Commissions 
would  prevail  upon  witnesses  to  come 
forward  and  give  evidence  that  would  de- 
prive them  of  that  right  which  should  not 
be  taken  from  them  except  upon  evidence 
from  other  quarters.  That  was  a  very 
important  consideration.  The  Commia- 
aicners  appointed  to  inquire  into  one  bo- 
rough reported  to  Her  Majesty  a  striking 
opinion  of  the  great  importance  of  this 
indemnity  clause,  because,  they  said,  it  ap- 
peared that  the  very  witnesses  who,  when 
examined  upon  oath  before  a  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  did  not  tell  the 
truth,   told  it  freely  under  the  aupposed 

Erotcction  of  that  indemnity  when  examined 
efore  tbemselree.  And  why  ?  Evidently 
because  they  believed  they  were  to  be 
.saved  harmless  for  the  evidence  they  gave 
in  the  latter  case.  £ut  if  witnesses  found 
that  tbey  were  not  to  be  saved  harmless, 
would  not  the  same  perjury  be  committed 
in  future  before  Commissiocs  which  now 
took  place  before  Committees  of  that 
nouse?  Why.  again,  should  they  deal 
with  these  case*,  because  they  came  be- 
fore them  in  a  maeB,  in  a  different  man- 
ner froiQ  lliat  in  ivhieh  ll.tj  tit'alca  cnscs 
of  bribery  reported  to  them  by  their  own 
Commitleea  ?  Were  tbey  to  say  that  when- 


inai  nouae  reportea 
that  one  man  or  a  dozen  men  had  been 
guilty  of  bribery,  they  would  disfranchise 
him  or  them  by  Act  of  Parliament  ?  He 
trusted  not.  He,  for  one,  should  not  com- 
plain of  any  measure  by  which  parties  hence- 
forward guilty  of  bribery  should  be  disquali- 
fied from  the  exercise  of  the  franchise.  But 
he  protested  in  the  most  solemn  manner 
against  a  violation  of  that  fundamental 
principle  of  English  law  which  declared 
that  no  man  should  in  a  criminal  matter 
be  required  to  give  evidence  against  him- 
self. He  said  it  was  more  important 
that  they  should  keep  faith  with  those 
whom  they  had  induced  to  criminate  them- 
selves than  that  they  should  punish  by  a 
retrospective  law  men  who  had  been  guilty 
of  bribery  in  the  exercise  of  their  electoral 
rights.  He  would  further  ask  the  House 
whether  it  was  desirable  that  those  voters 
who  bad  given  their  evidence  under  the 
notion  that  they  would  not  thus  disqualify 
themselves  from  the  future  exercise  of  the 
franchise — ^he  would  ask  the  House  whe- 
ther it  was  desirable  that  those  votera 
should  be  deprived  of  a  locui  penitentm  ? 
An  hon.  Gentleman  opposite  suid,  "  If  we 
did  not  pass  this  Bill,  we  should  be  giv> 
ing  to  voters  an  immunity  for  future  cor- 
ruption." Far  from  it.  There  was  aBill 
brought  in  by  the  noble  Lord  the  Member 
for  the  City  of  London,  which  declared 
that,  in  case  of  such  corrupt  practices 
being  committed  in  future,  the  parties  so 
offending  would  be  deprived  of  their  fran- 
chises. He  (Mr.  Walpole)  admitted  the 
justice  of  that  proceeding,  for  the  parties 
would  have  notice  that  auch  would  be  the 
case ;  but  what  he  wished  to  impress 
was,  that  they  should  not  pass  a  retro- 
spective law.  The  two  things  were  di»- 
tinct,  and  should  he  kept  in  mind.  He 
admitted  that  there  was  a  great  difficulty 
in  any  view  of  the  ease.  But,  upon  the 
whole,  he  was  afraid  they  must  deal  with 
the  voters  who  had  been  found  guilty  of 
corrupt  practices,  in  the  same  manner  in 
which  they  hod  treated  other  voters  who 
had  been  found  guilty  of  bribery  by  Com- 
mittees of  that  Hoase.  He  could  see  no 
distinction  between  the  two  olasBea,  The 
bon.  and  learned  Attorney  General  had 
left  it  doubtful  to  how  many  post  elections 
this  Bill  would  apply.  If  he  recollected 
rightly,  the  Report  of  the  Kingston- upon- 
Hull  Commisaion  was  accompanied  by 
sclici-liiles  cuutaiDiiig  tlio  names  of  tlio^c 
who  had  been  bribed  for  four  or  five  elec- 
tions.    Kow,  be  wished  to  know  whether 
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it  was  proposed  to  disfranchise  electors 
who  may  have  been  guilty  of  bribery  two 
or  three  eleotions  since*  although  they 
were  quite  innocent  at  the  last  election  ? 
[The  Attobhet  Qbnxral:  No.]  Then 
the  Bill  must,  he  thought,  be  confined  to 
the  last  election.  And  a  measure  which 
extended  e?en  thus  far  was  just  as  liable 
to  the  objection  that  it  was  retrospective 
legislation,  as  if  it  were  made  applicable 
to  previous  elections.  In  fact,  he  did 
not  see  how  they  could  escape  the  diffi- 
culties that  beset  them,  except  by  say- 
ing, ••  We  will  not  deal  retrospectiyely 
with  these  cases ;  we  will  show  to  Parlia- 
ment and  to  the  country  that  if  these 
cases  occur  again,  they  shall  be  punished 
by  one  measure  of  disqualification,  appli- 
cable to  the  whole  kingdom ;  but  w6  will 
not,  even  for  the  great  object  of  punishing 
corruption,  violate  the  fundamental  princi- 
ples of  the  law  of  England,  and  induce  a 
feeling  throughout  the  people  resident  in 
these  boroughs,  that  Parliament  has  been 
guilty  of  a  breach  of  faith  and  a  gross  in- 
justice." 

Mr.  WARNER  said,  he  thought  that 
the  House  had  been  somewhat  taken  by 
surprise  by  the  nature  of  the  measure. 
He  thought,  however,  they  ought  not  to 
reject  at  so  early  a  stage  any  Bill  which 
had  received  the  sanction  of  the  Govern- 
ment. He  should  vote  for  the  introduction 
of  the  measure  without  pledging  himself  to 
the  principle  of  the  Bill,  because  ho  could 
not  but  reel  that  very  serious  objections 
had  been  urged  against  it. 

Mr.  F.  SCOTT  said,  he  wished  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  position 
in  which  they  would  stand  if,  having  ob- 
tained the  evidence  of  witnesses  against 
-themselves  on  the  faith  of  there  being  no 
Act  of  Parliament  by  which  they  could  be 
attacked,  they  sanctioned  a  Bill  inflicting 
pains  and  penalties  on  those  who  had  made 
their  depositions  in  the  belief  that  they 
would  be  exposed  to  no  pains  or  penalties 
whatever.  Nothing,  he  thought,  could  be 
more  unjustifiable — nothing  more  opposed 
to  equity.  Indeed  he  believed  they  would 
do  better  to  extract  evidence  by  the  thumb- 
screw, the  torture,  or  any  other  means, 
than  by  violating  the  faith  of  England  and 
the  sacred  pledge  which  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment had  given  to  these  people,  that  if 
they  came  forward  to  give  the  House  of 
Commons  the  information  it  desired,  they 
should  not  be  visited  with  any  pains  or  pe- 
nalties of  any  kind.  Whatever  might  be 
the  construction  of  lawyers,  he  was  sure 
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that  the  sense  which  the  people  of  Hull, 
Cambridge,  Barnstaple,  and  the  other 
placesw  hich  had  been  subjected  to  these 
Commissions,  and  of  the  country  generally, 
would  put  upon  this  measore  was-  thi^  the 
witnesses  should  be  relieved  from  any  evil 
consequences  arising  out  of  any  Act  either 
then  in  existence  or  which  might  be  sub- 
sequently passed,  in  consequence  of  their 
having  too  credulously  given  faith  to  the 
British  Parliament.  He  hoped  that,  for 
the  sake  of  purifying  boroughs  from  cor- 
ruption, the  House  was  not  about  to  do 
what  was  much  more  corrupt  than  bribery 
— violate  its  faith  towards  those  persons 
who  had  placed  confidence  in  its  promises. 

Mr.  mangles  said,  he  wished  to  ask 
the  right  hon.  Qentleman  opposite  (Mr. 
Walpole)  how  he  reconciled  the  principle 
he  laid  down  in  his  speech  with  the  dis- 
franchisement of  those  electors  of  St.  Al- 
bans and  Sudbury  who  had  given  evidence 
criminatory  of  themselves?  It  appeared  to 
him  that,  if  the  argument  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  was  good  for  anything,  it  must 
be  applied  throughout ;  and  that  on  the 
principle  he  had  laid  down  he  would  have 
been  bound  to  exempt  such  electors  from 
disfi'anohisement,  and  in  fact  to  have  left 
them  as  the  sole  electors  of  these  bo- 
roughs. 

Ma.  WALPOLE  said,  those  boroughs 
were  disfranchised  on  evidence,  for  which 
the  voters  who  gave  it  required  no  in- 
demnity, and  not  on  the  self-criminatory 
evidence  given  by  voters  with  respect  to 
themselves 

Mr.  W.'  0,  STANLEY  said,  that  if 
this  Bill  was  not  sanctioned  by  the  Honse, 
Parliament  had  better  retrace  their  steps, 
and  repeal  the  Act  of  Parliament  under 
which  these  Commissions  were  appointed. 
It  appeared  to  him  that  some  hon.  Gentle* 
men  seemed  to  look  upon  the  certificates 
of  indemnity,  given  by  the  Commissioners 
to  parties  who  gave  evidence  before  them, 
much  in  the  light  in  which,  in  former  times, 
indulgences  and  absolution  were  regarded 
when  granted  to  persons  after  confession^ 
who — 

**  Even  in  psnanoe 
Added  ■ini  s&ew." 

Thb  ATTORNEY  GENfiRAL,  in  ro- 
ply,  said  he  had  to  express  his  regret  that 
the  even  tenor  of  their  debate  should  have 
been  interrupted  for  a  moment  by  a  sug- 
gestion that  he  had  sought  to  be  ofienstve 
to  any  hon.  Member  who  had  taken  part 
in  it.  He  could  assure  the  House  that 
nothing  was  farther  from  his  mind  than  to 


offer  offenee  to  aoj  one  ;  on  the  oontrarj, 
be  thought  h«  might  take  credit  for  what  an 
bon,  QeDtleman  op[Hisite  bul  been  pleased 
to  term  "official  dignit;,"  though  not  hi 
the  aeiiie  in  which  he  had  uaed  the  term. 
Perhaps  he  might  be  allowed  to  saj  in  ex- 
teouatioa,  in  aome  degree,  of  the  charge  of 
offenBiveneBB,  that  the  language  of  the 
hon.  anil  learned  Gentleman  {Mr.  White- 
side) was  Bometimec  not  the  mildest  that 
might  be  used  to  expresa  his  Bentiments, 
And  that  there  was  aomething  oecasionallj 
in  his  manner  which  waa  not  calculated  to 
excite  the  blandeat  deportment.  He  (the 
Attorney  General),  however,  could  only 
repeat,  bo  far  as  he  waa  concemod,  that  if 
he  had  said  aught  that  wsi  offensive,  he 
was  aincerely  torrj  for  having  done  so. 
To  return  to  the  subject  under  debate,  it 
did  not  appear  to  him  that  anj  one  hon. 
Member  opposite  had  deuied  the  propoBi- 
tion  that  it  was  essential  that  something 
should  be  done  to  improve  the  condition  of 
the  conatitnencies  to  which  the  present  Bills 
applied.  Everybody  seemed  to  concede 
that ;  and  nobody  denied  that  it  waa  deair- 
able  to  disfranchise  those  voters  wbo  bad 
admitted  their  gnilt  in  the  evidence  they 
had  given  before  the  Commissioners,  if  it 
could  be  done  without  anything  like  breach 
of  faith  towards  them.  The  whole  ques- 
tion, therefore,  was  this — was  there  any- 
thing in  the  Act  of  Parliament  which  pro- 
hibited that  HoDse,  eitoer  in  good  feeling 
or  in  good  faith,  from  taking  away  from 
them  the  exercise  of  their  franchise  t  If 
it  could  be  shown  that  upon  a  legal  oon- 
struction  of  the  Act  of  Parliament  there 
was  anyljiing  which  cotid  he  conaidcred  in 
the  light  of  ui  implied  contract  with  the 
persons  in  question,  by  which  Parliament 


to  adopt  the  measure.  He  did  not,  how- 
ever, so  read  die  Act  of  Parliament.  The 
ninth  clause  of  the  Act  pointed  out  dis- 
tinctly what  were  the  penalties  from  which 
parties  giving  evidence  before  the  Corii- 
misBioeers  should  be  indemnified,  and 
the  following  section  stated  that  tlie  cer- 
tificates of  indemnity  were  to  apply  to  the 
penalties  there  apccified  )  but  (hero  nils 
nothing  in  the  Act  to  fetter  future  legisla- 
tion. Considering  how  many  Gentlemen  of 
no  meon  legal  ability  had  lliought  it  their 
duty  to  address  the  llou«e  on  the  Motion 
before  it,  ho  regrotted  that  an  hon.  and 
learned  Friend  of  his  (Sir  P.  Kelly),  a  great 
light  in  the  professioo,  had  taken  uu  pHrt  in 
the  discuasion.     Why  waa  that  ?      lie  (the 


Attorney  General)  wonld  give  the  House 
an  answer.  He  would  undertake  to  sajr 
that  hia  hon.  and  learned  Friend  could  not 
stand  up  in  his  place  and  contravene  the 
proposition  he  (the  Attorney  General)  had 
just  laid  down,  namely,  that  the  seotion  in 
question  of  the  Act  of  Parliament  did  not 
fetter  the  legislative  action  of  that  House. 
If  the  constitutional  principle  was  to  b« 
applied  to  those  eases  that  no  man  was 
called  on  to  criminate  himself,  and  that 
Act  of  Parliament  was  intended  to  main- 
tain that  principle  inviolate,  he  would  aak, 
what  was  the  object  of  that  part  of  the 
Act  which  called  on  the  Commissioners  to 
report  by  name  every  man  who  was  proved 
before  them  to  have  been  guilty  of  bribery  f 
He  should  Bay  that  the  object  and  inten- 
tion waa  to  disfranchise  individuals  in 
oases  where  the  conduct  of  those  indivi- 
duals called  for  Bueh  a  mark  of  legisla- 
tive deprivation.  He  must  again  say  he 
did  not  think  the  House  would  be  at  all 
straying  from  the  meaning  or  intention  of 
the  Act  of  Parliament  in  disfranchising 
those  guilty  parties.  He  thought,  on  the 
contrary,  that  no  contract  had  been  made 
with  those  parties  to  give  evidence  which 
at  all  wonld  warrant  their  proposed  dis- 
franchisement being  regarded  in  the  light 
of  a  breach  of  faith  on  the  part  of  that 
House  ;  and  that  hon.  Members  might  not 
be  over  astute  in  their  endeavours  to  dis- 
cover a  loeui  penitentiee  for  persons  wbo 
had  so  abnsed  a  great  pnhlic  trust. 

SiE  FITZROY  KELLY  said,  he  must 
beg  to  express  his  thanks  for  the  handsome 
and  unmerited  enlogium  passed  on  him  by 
his  hon.  sad  learned  Friend  the  Attorney 
General,  but  he  was  afraid  it  might  be  the 
occasion  of  his  inflicting  a  speech  open 
the  House,  which  would  not  otherwise  have 
been  the  oase.asbe  should  have  been  content 
to  leave  the  ease  in  the  hands  of  his  right 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Midburet  (Mr. 
Walpole] :  but,  having  been,  as  it  were, 
challenged,  he  must  Hsy  thai  this  was  the 
very  tii'st  time  on  which  a  Bill  had  ever 
been  brouglit  forward  in  either  House  of 
Pui-Uamcnt  to  inflict  pains  and  pennUiea 
and  disabilities  on  a  number  of  individuals 
who  had  been  convicted  by  no  jury,  and 
yet  who  were,  under  the  sanction  of  that 
House,  to  be  deprived  of  a  franchise  which 
the  law  conferred  upon  them,  upon  an  ex 
parte  Report,  ogainst  which  they  had  not 
oven  had  the  opportunity  of  being  heard. 
Uis  light  hon.  Friend  (Mr.  Walpole)  bad 
put  a  question  to  the  Attorney  General 
which  he  (Sir  F.  Kelly)  thought  waa  not 
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an  unreasonable  one.  It  was,  whether  this 
Bill,  which  had  for  its  object  the  diefran- 
chisement  of  a  large  number  of  persons, 
sought  only  to  disfranchise  those  who  ap- 
peared to  have  committed  bribery  at  the 
fast  election,  or  whether  it  included  all  who 
had  committed  bribery  at  the  numerous 
preceding  elections  which  had  been  inquired 
into  by  the  Commissioners?  The  Com- 
missioners reported  not  as  to  one  or  two, 
but  six,  seven,  and  eight  elections,  and  in 
the  case  of  Maldon  their  inquiries  extended 
BO  far  back  as  the  year  1826.  Surely, 
then,  it  was  not  unreasonable  to  ask  the 
number  of  persons  to  whom  it  was  sought 
to  apply  these  Bills  of  disfranchisement. 
Taking  the  first  case — that  of  Canterbury 
— the  Bill  proposed  to  disfranchise  as  many 
as  100  or  150  individuals,  and  supposing 
the  individuals  proposed  to  be  disfranchised 
should  hereafter  petition  both  Houses  of 
Parliament,  and  claim  to  be  put  upon  their 
trial  before  they  suffered  the  consequences 
of  a  conviction  by  law,  how  could  the 
House  refuse  to  hear  them  ?  He  chal- 
lenged his  hon.  and  learned  Friend  (the 
Attorney  General)  to  point  out  a  single 
instance  in  the  whole  history  of  our  Legis- 
lature in  which  any  man  sought  to  be  dis- 
franchised by  a  Bill  in  Parliament,  except 
a  Bill  of  Pains  and  Penalties,  where  the 
person  sought  to  be  punished  by  that  Bill 
was  not  entitled  to  be  heard  with  all  the 
protection  of  the  forms  of  a  judicial  prose- 
cution. He  could  say,  without  fear  of 
coutradiction,  that  this  was  the  single  and 
unprecedented  instance  of  a  Bill  of  Pains 
and  Penalties  against  a  great  number  of 
individuals  who  bad  never  been  put  upon 
their  trial,  and  had  consequently  had  no 
opportunity  of  being  heard  in  their  defence. 
With  regard  to  the  Act  of  Parliament  it- 
self, as  he  had  been  called  upon,  although 
he  did  not  think  this  a  fit  arena  for  argu- 
ments of  this  nature,  he  had  no  hesitation 
in  stating  his  views.  If  the  Act  of  Par- 
liament were  a  penal  Act,  and  were  so  to 
be  construed,  then  he  thought  it  was  sufii- 
ciently  ambiguous  in  its  terms  to  entitle 
the  persons  convicted  of  the  offence  com- 
plained of  to  the  indemnity  insisted  upon 
on  that  (the  Opposition)  side  of  the  House. 
First  of  all,  the  Act  provided  that,  upon 
evidence  being  given  by  any  accused  per- 
sons, the  persons  so  giving  evidence  should 
be  protected  and  indemnified  against  ac- 
tions, disabilities,  forfeitures,  and  a  number 
of  other  pains  and  penalties.  If  the  Act 
stopped  tnere,  no  doubt,  all  such  persons 
would  have  been  fairly  entitled  to  indem- 
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nity ;  but  it  went  on  to  say  that  they  should 
be  indemnified  from  all  penal  prosecutions 
to  which  they  might  be  liable  or  become 
subject  at  the  suit  of  Her  Majesty  or  any 
other  person.  If  the  words,  **  at  the  suit 
of  Her  Majesty  or  any  other  person," 
referred,  as  in  ordinary  grammatical  con- 
struction they  would,  to  the  last  antecedent 
— namely,  to  '*all  penal  prosecutions  to 
which  he  may  become  liable  or  subject," 
then  the  person  giving  evidence  was  indem- 
nified  from  all  pains  and  penalties  whatso- 
ever. But  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  final 
words  overrode  the  entire  sentence,  then, 
no  doubt,  the  construction  insisted  upon 
by  the  Attorney  General  was  the  true  con- 
struction. The  Act,  at  any  rate,  was  suffi- 
ciently ambiguous  in  its  terms  to  entitle 
any  man  to  say  he  had  a  fair  reason  to 
expect  to  be  indemnified  against  pains  and 
penalties.  But  whatever  might  be  the 
strict  legal  meaning  of  the  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, was  it  not  in  substance  a  direct 
violation  of  all  honour  and  justice  if  these 
pains  and  penalties  were  inflicted?  If, 
instead  of  bribery,  the  offence  had  been 
the  crime  of  high  treason,  and  the  parties 
had  given  evidence  sufficient  to  convict 
themselves  of  high  treason,  would  it  he 
proper  for  Parliament  to  step  in  and  say, 
**  We  will  not  indict  you  for  high  treason, 
but  we  will  bring  in  a  Bill  of  Paina  and 
Penalties  and  inflict  on  you  the  punish- 
ment awarded  to  high  treason,  upon  your 
own  confession?*'  In  such  a  case,  would 
I  not  the  parties  thus  visited  be  entitled  to 
I  ask,  *'  What  is  the  meaning  of  your  Act 
of  Parliament?"  The  Bill  was  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  a  Bill  of  Pains  and 
Penalties,  and  a  Bill  against  any  subject 
of  the  realm,  for  any  offence  whatever, 
ought  to  entitle  that  subject  to  be  heard 
by  counsel,  and  to  undergo  a  trial  with  all 
the  forms  of  law.  He  considered  the  Bill 
a  delusion  and  a  deception,  and  he  thought 
he  should  not  be  charged  with  using  too 
strong  language  when  he  characterised  it 
as  a  fraud.  The  parties  who  had  given 
evidence  before  the  Commissioners  had  been 
led  to  believe,  and  had  in  fact  been  told, 
that  they  would  not  expose  themselves  to 
disfranchisement,  and  they  therefore  gave 
their  evidence,  under  that  assurance,  freely, 
fully,  and  candidly^  They  were  now,  how- 
ever, to  be  told  that  they  would  be  liable 
to  no  action  at  law,  and  would  suffer  no 
action  for  pains  and  penalties,  but  that  at 
the  same  time  they  would  be  punished  in 
some  other  way,  and  would  be  deprived  of 
their  franchise. 
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Soott,  hon.  F. 

Smijth,  Sir  W.  tbllxbs. 

Smith,  W.  M.  Whiteside,  J. 

Spooner,  R.  Cairns,  II.  M. 

Bill  ordered  to  be  brought  in  by  Mr. 
Attorney  General,  Mr.  Solicitor  General, 
and  Viscount  Palmerston. 

Mr.  walpole  said,  that  after  this  di. 
Tision  he  would  not  oppose  the  other  Bills 
of  which  the  hon.  and  learned  Attorney 
General  had  given  notice. 

On  the  Motion  of  the  Attoniej  General, 
leave  was  then  given  to  introduce  similar 
Bills  for  the  prevention  of  bribery  in  the 
election  of  Members  to  serve  in  Parliament 
for  the  boroughs  of  Cambridge,  Barnstaple, 
Kings touMipon-IIulli  jand  Maldon. 

DUBLIN  PORT  BILL. 

Sir  JOHN  YOUNG  said,  be  had  now  to 
ask  leave  to  introduce  a  Bill  toenable  the  col- 
lector general  of  rates  and  taxes  in  Dublin 
to  levy  money  to  repay  a  certain  outlay  by 
the  Corporation  for  preserving  and  improv- 
ing the  Port  of  Dublin,  in  and  about  repair- 
ing the  quay  wall  of  the  River  Liffey,  and 
for  the  future  repairs  thereof. 

Mr.  GROGAN  said,  he  must  complain 
that  already  the  citizens  of  Dublin  were  more 
heavily  taxed  for  local  purposes  than  those  of 
any  other  town  or  borough  in  the  kingdom, 
and  to  such  an  extent  had  taxation  pro- 
ceeded, that  every  one  of  limited  means 
who  could  by  any  possibility  do  so,  retired 
to  the  outskirts  of  the  city.  lie  wished 
clearly  to  understand  the  purport  of  the 
Bill. 

Sir  JOHN  YOUNG  was  understood  to 
say,  that  at  present,  in  consequence  of  a 
recent  Act,  the  Corporation  of  Dublin  had 
no  power  to  levy  money  for  the  purposes  of 
improving  the  port,  and  the  Bill  was  in- 
tended to  confer  the  necessary  powers  for 
that  purpose. 

Leaye  given. 


Bill  ordered  to  be  brought  in  by  Sir 
John  Young  and  Viscount  Palmerston. 
Bill  read  l*. 

DUBLIN  CARRIAGE  BILL. 

Sir  JOHN  YOUNG  said,  he  would  now 
move  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  amend 
the  Dublin  Carriage  Act  of  last  Session. 
The  object  of  the  present  Bill  was  to  pro- 
vide that  in  all  cases  after  licences  for  1,600 
cars  and  200  four-wheeled  carriages  had 
been  granted,  a  sum  of  252.  should  be  paid 
for  every  additional  licence.  The  Bill  also 
increased  the  annual  fee  ou  renewal  of  li- 
cence from  H.  to  22.,  which  would  considc- 
rably  augment  the  resources  ^at  the  com- 
mand of  the  Dublin  Corporation  for  pay- 
ment of  the  police  force.  The  first  provision 
of  the  Bill  was  rendered  necessary  in  con- 
sequence of  the  complaints  of  the  car- 
drivers  and  ear- proprietors,  who  in  Dublin 
were  generally  a  very  poor  class  of  persons, 
and  who  having,  in  many  instances,  paid  as 
much  as  40Z.,  for  their  licences  had  been 
injuriously  affected  by  the  Bill  of  last  Ses- 
sion. 

Mr.  VANCE  said,  he  believed  that  the 
Bill  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet  was  by  no 
means  unlikely  to  establish  a  monopoly  in 
the  car  trade  of  Dublin.  lie  did  not  think 
the  Bill  was  either  favourable  to  the  car- 
owners  generally,  or  acceptable  to  the  in- 
habitants of  that  city.  He  hoped,  there- 
fore, that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  would 
consent  to  the  issuing  of  a  Commission,  to 
ascertain  the  real  state  of  the  facts,  before 
proceeding  further  with  the  measure.  And, 
certainly,  if  he  (Mr. Vance)  did  not  receive 
an  assurance  to  that  effect,  he  ahould  re- 
serve to  himself  the  right  of  giving  every 
opposition  to  the  Bill  when  it  came  to  be 
read  a  second  time. 

Leave  given. 

Bill  ordered  to  be  brought  in  by  Sir 
John  Young  and  Viscount  Palmerston. 

Bill  read  1^ 

The  House  adjourned  at  a  quarter  before 
twelve  o'clock. 
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HOUSE    OF   LORDS, 
Tuesday,  March  21,  1854. 

MiMCTEs.]    PuBLio  Bills. —  2*    Valuation  (Ire- 
land) Act  Amendment. 

3*  Mutinj ;  Marino  Mutinj ;    Exchequer  Bills 
(£1,750,000);  CommoDS  Inclosure. 

MANNIfilG  THE  NAVY— QUESTION. 

The  Earl  of  ELLENBOROUGH  said, 
that  a  statement  appeared  in  the  public 
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papers  to  the  effect  that  the  Admiralty 
had  given  notice  aft  Sheernefis  and  othei 
places,  that  fthey  were  willing  to  engage 
able  seamen  for  the  naval  service  for  Uie 
limited  term  of  one  year.  He  wished  to 
know  from  the  noble  Sari  opposite  (the 
Earl  of  Aberdeen)  whether  that  statement 
was  true;  and,  if  it  were  tpue»  what  was 
the  rate  of  wages  proposed  to  be  paid  to 
men  thus  eniiering  the  service  t 

The  Eaai*  of  ABERDEEN,  said,  the 
Admirahy  had  given  notice  of  theie  will- 
ingness to  engage  able  seamen  for  one 
year.  The  arrangement  usually  entered 
into  was.  for  five  years ;  but,  thoagh  the 
new  apvangement  was.  for  a  shorter  period, 
it  was  proposed  that  the  seamen  engaged 
for  one  year  should  be  placed  upon,  the 
same  fSoeting  aa  regarded  wages  as  the 
able  seamen  generally  in.  Her  Majesty's 
service.. 

TbcSarl  ofELLENBOROUOH  said^ 
it  appeared  to  him  that  the  new  arrange- 
ment waa  objectionable  for  several  reasons. 
In  the  first  place».  the  senvices  of  the  men 
engage<^  for  one^  year,  wooldj  ex{[tre  pre-, 
eisely  aik  the  moment  whem  theia  continu- 
ance wftuld.  be  of  the  utmost  importance. 
The  consequence  would  be  that  the  men 
whose  term  of-  service  was  about-  ta  exr 
pire,  would  be*  enabled  to  make  their 
own  coaditions  as  to  entering  afresh  at 
a  time  when:  the  Government  were  most 
in  need  of  them,  and  after  they  had  re- 
ceived pievisiona  and  pay  for  four  months 
of  inaction  ib;  poctb  If  the  Government 
threw  ovev  the  exercise  of  Her  Majesty's 
power  of  icnpressment^  and  determined  to 
obtain  seamea  as  merchants  obtained 
them,  they  should  act  aa  merchants 
would  act ;  and  no  sensible  meodiant  would 
think  of  engaging  mea  till  MaMsh  for  a 
Toyage  which  would  end  in  November. 
Further  tkau  that,  if  Her  Majesty '^  Gut>- 
yernment  determined  on  holding  out  U) 
persons  so  engaged  for  a  year*  the  same 
advantages  they  offered  to  able  seamen 
who  would  engage  for  ^ye  years^  he  waa 
afraid  the  system  would  operate  very  in- 
jttriottsly,  for  no  person  would  be  willing  to 
engage  himself  for  the  more  lengthened 
period.  It  appeared  to  him  that  seamen 
considered  it  an  advantage  to  serve  in  the 
Queen's  service ;  and  he  believed  that  so 
far  from  its  being  necessary  to  offer  higher 
wages  to  men  to  engage  with  the  chance 
of  being  shot,  that  in  fact  the  excitement 
of  service  on  board  Her  Majesty's  ships — 
the  expectation  of  being  shot  at — induced 
men  rather  to  engage  than  to  refrain  from 


engaging  iu  that  sewice.  At  the  same 
timev  when  merchants  gave  3/.  or  4/.  a 
monih,  it  seemed  contnary  to  all  reason 
that  die  GKOvennment  shoukl  obtain  the 
services  of  able  seamen,  for  the  very  much 
smaller  amount  of  21.  ^s.  hdi  In  the 
emergency  in^  which  they  were*  placed,  it 
was  quite  right  in  the  Gt>vernment  t» 
abandon  the  principle  of  endeavouring  to 
engage  men,  for  a  longer  period  than  was 
absolutely  necessary ;  but  to  abandon  it  in 
the  way  they  had  done  seemed  to  him  con- 
trary to  all  reason,,  and*  even  i£  it  suc^ 
ceeded,  he  believed;  it^  would  be  injurioua 
to.  the  service.  He  felt  impelled  to  call 
the  attentiou  of  Her  Majesty's  Geverii<- 
ment  to  another  circumstance  with  respect 
to  the  manning  of  the  flbet,  which  was 
very  incQavenient^  He  did  not  object  to  en- 
gaging under  present  ciittumstances  coast- 
guardmea  and  pensioners,  but  at  the  same 
time  it  certainly  w>ould  be  accompanied 
with  gneat  practical  inconvenience.  The 
coast- guardmen  were  not  able  seamen  un- 
der all  circumstances  i  he  belfeved  the  grcai 
majority  were  only  ondinary  seamen,  and 
would  do  only  ordinary  duty;  but  they 
received  excessive  pay  as  ooasfe-guardmea» 
and  when  employed  on>  board  ship  they 
received  the  same  pay.  They,  therefore^ 
doing,  the  duty  of  ordinary  seamen,,  re- 
ceived Ss.  a  day;  thai  was,. they  received 
in.  the  course  of:  a  month  of  thirty-one  days 
4/.  13«.,  wliilst  the  diief  petty  officer  only 
received,  2tl.  Qs.  9d, ,  The  coast-guardmen 
would  therefore  reoeive^  higher  pay  by 
1/.  Ss.  Sdi,  for.  a^ti-eg  as  ordinary  seamen, 
than  chief  petty«  otf cers ;  and  higher  pay 
by  21.  3t.  lick  than  able  seamen;  and 
higher  pay  by  2?.  14«.  3d.  than  ordinary 
seamen,  whose  duty  they  were  perfbrmitig. 
He  thought  that  would  lead  to  very  serious 
inconvenience,  and  was  calculated  to  create 
very  great  dissatisfaction.  In  fact,  it 
placed  a  man  in  this  position — that  if  he 
were  desirou3  of  serving  Her  M,aj|esty  ou 
board  the  Baltic  fleet  or  any  other  4eet« 
and,,  at  the  same  time,  had  a  due  regard 
for  his  own  intereat,  his  objject  was  not  to 
engage  at  once  aa  seamaa.  Quite  the 
contrary ;  if  he  went  into  the  Coast  Guard, 
he  obtained  double  what  he  would  receive 
as  seaman  ;  from  the  Coast  .Guard  he  would 
be  transferred  to  the  service  of  the  Navy, 
and  would  receive  more  than  double  as 
much  as  if  he  had  entered  into  the  fleet  in 
the  first  instance.  That  would  lead  to 
great  practical  inconvenience;  and  he 
thought  it  should  receive  the  consideration 
of  Her  Majesty's  Government.     He  was 
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quite  Biire,  looking  forward  as  lie  did  to 
the  continuance  of  war  for  no  inconsider- 
able period,  it  became  them  to  look  for- 
ward also,  and  to  tajte  measures  bcfore- 
liaud  which  should  lead  to  the  manning  of 
Her  Majesty's  fleet  with  proper  seamen, 
able  seamen,  and  ordinary  seamen — with 
good  crews,  as  in  former  times.  They 
should  send  back  the  Coast  Guard  to  take 
care  of  the  revenue,  which  in  the  mean- 
time seemed  to  be  thrown  overboard,  being 
placed  in  the  hands  of  pensioners,  and  in 
many  instances,  perhaps,  in  the  hands  of 
those  who  had  been  under  the  particular 
surveillance  of  the  Coast  Guard.  He 
wished  to  impress  upon  Her  Majesty's 
Government  how  necessary  it  was  to  take 
long  forethought,  a  long  view  into  futurity 
1 — to  look  not  only  to  the  circumstances  of 
the  moment,  but  to  look  forward  to  the 
probable  state  of  things  in  the  future — to 
make  that  preparation  now  which  should 
have  been  begun  long  ago,  for  a  war  which 
could  not  be  calculated  to  terminate  in  one 
year,  but  which  they  might  expect  to  have 
pressing  on  them  for  many  years. 

The  Earl  op  ABERDEEN  :  This  ex- 
periment, and  an  experiment  it  is,  is  un- 
doubtedly a  novelty;  but  as  it  has  only 
been  announced  about  eight  and  forty 
hours,  it  seems  a  little  premature  of  my 
noble  Friend  to  judge  whether  it  will  suc- 
ceed or  not.  But  it  has  been  found  that, 
notwithstanding  the  attraction  of  being 
shot  at,  men  may  be  disposed  to  engage 
for  one  year  rather  than  for  ^we  years; 
and  that  when  they  are  fairly  engaged  in 
duty  of  this  sort,  it  is  not  at  all  improbable 
that  they  will  continue  it  beyond  the  term 
of  their  original  engagement.  It  there- 
fore is,  as  I  say,  a  novelty,  but  one  worth 
attempting,  and  I  hope  it  will  succeed 
better  than  my  noble  Friend  anticipates. 

The  Eabl  op  BLLENBOROUGH  :  I 
most  earnestly  hope  it  will  succeed,  but  1 
think  it  extremely  doubtful. 

FRAUDS  ON  THE  COMMISSARIAT— 
CONTRACT   POR   HAY. 

The  Earl  op  ELLENBOROUGH  :  If 
my  noble  Friend  (the  Duke  of  Newcastle) 
will  allow  me,  I  wish  to  call  his  attention 
to  a  statement  I  have  seen  in  a  newspaper 
with  reference  to  the  gross  misconduct  of 
a  contractor,  who  had  undertaken  to  fur* 
nish  pressed  hay  for  the  use  of  the  artil- 
lery horses  about  to  bo  despatched  on  ser- 
Tice  to  the  East.  With  your  Lordships' 
permission,  I  will  read  the  paragraph.  It 
appears    in    the    Morning    Chronicle    of 

The  Earl  of  ElUnborow/h 


Saturday,  and  purports  to  be  an  extract 
from  the  letter  of  an  officer  on  board  one 
of  the  transports  at  Woolwich  : — 

"  Government  was  giving  a  contractor  1h  10*. 
a  ton  for  hay  packed  and  pressed  in  trusses.  And 
can  you  fancy  what  a  scoundrel  the  fellow  turned 
out  ?  After  he  had  shipped  several  hundred  tons 
of  it,  one  of  his  men  split  on  him,  and  informed 
that  the  centre  of  each  truss  was  made  up  with  all 
manner  of  stuff.  A  board  of  officers  were  ordered 
over  to  Deptford,  had  it  all  unshipped,  and,  open- 
ing the  trusses,  found  the  centre  of  each  filled 
with  shavings^  straw,  and  all  manner  of  filth  ;  and 
in  one  was  a  dead  lamb  !  All  the  hay  was  very 
much  damped,  so  as  to  make  it  weigh  heavy ;  so, 
if  we  had  gone  to  sea  with  it,  the  horses  would 
have  died,  and,  moro  than  likely,  the  ships  would 
have  taken  fire  from  spontaneous  combustion; 
and  all  the  punishment  this  fellow  got  was  taking 
the  contract  from  him." 

The  question  which  I  wish  to  put  to  my 
noble  Friend  is,  first,  whether  this  state* 
ment  be  correct,  or  substantially  correct ; 
and  next,  whether  he  has  ascertained  that 
the  criminal  law  will  not  reach  a  miscreant 
like  this — who  has  done  all  he  can  to  dis- 
appoint the  expectations  of  the  country, 
to  bring  the  greatest  possible  calamity  on 
the  horses  embarked,  and  thus  preventing 
the  arrival  of  the  artillery  in  a  state  of 
efficiency,  to  disable  it  from  acting  with 
the  troops,  and  to  paralyse  the  whole  expe- 
dition ? 

The  Duke  op  NEWCASTLE :  My 
Lords,  I  have  seen  the  paragraph  in  the 
newspaper  to  which  my  noble  Friend  has 
alluded.  I  am  sorry  to  say — as  an  Eng- 
lishman, I  am  ashamed  to  say — that  the 
statement  he  has  read  is  not  only  substan- 
tially correct,  but  correct  in  all  its  parts, 
with  one  single  exception,  namely,  that 
the  discovery  was  not  made  by  one  of 
his  men  "splitting**  on  him,  but  in  conse- 
quence of  the  investigation  by  the  officers 
of  the  Government  which  under  such  cir- 
cumstances invariably  takes  place,  and 
which,  no  doubt,  the  miscreant,  as  my 
noble  Friend  has  rightly  termed  him,  had 
not  anticipated.  The  circumstances  of  the 
case  appear  to  have  been  understated. 
They  are  these.  Upon  a  certain  number 
of  horses  being  ordered  for  foreign  service, 
and  transports  having  been  taken  up  for 
their  conveyance,  advertisements  were  in- 
serted in  the  newspapers  for  the  supply  of 
hay.  At  the  end  of  the  time  limited,  only 
one  tender,  and  that  for  only  a  small 
quantity,  was  sent  in.  Under  those  cir- 
cumstances, letters  were  addressed  to  seven 
persons  who  had  been  in  the  habit  of  sup- 
plying hay  for  army  purposes  to  inquire 
what  amount  and  at  what  price  they  could 
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supply.  Letters  were  received  al  the  time 
appointed  from,  1  believe,  all  those  parties, 
stating  the  quantity  and  the  price  ;  and 
amongst  others,  this  person's  offer  was  ac- 
cepted. I  am  not  able  to  say  at  present 
whether  more  than  one  of  those  persons  | 
have  been  guilty  of  this  fraud  ;  but,  upon 
investigation  by  the  officers,  though  the 
exterior  of  the  hay  supplied  by  one  person 
seemed  excellent,  it  was  found  to  contain 
the  filth  to  which  my  noble  Friend  has  re- 
ferred. Under  these  circumstances  the 
hay  was  returned  for  rejectment,  and  great 
inconvenience  and  loss  of  time  were  the 
consequences.  My  noble  Friend  asks  fur- 
ther, whether  the  criminal  law  will  touch 
these  parties  ?  1  am  not  at  the  present 
moment  prepared  to  answer  that  question  ; 
and  1  dare  say  those  noble  Lords  who  are 
more  competent  to  form  an  opinion  upon  a 
question  of  law  will  adroit  that  the  law  is 
not  very  clear  and  definite  upon  that  point. 
But  I  have  seen  the  Solicitor  to  the  Trea- 
sury on  the  subject,  and  he  will  receive  in- 
structions to  make  careful  inquiries  into  all 
the  circumstances  of  the  case.  1  believe 
it  will  probably  be  found  that  a  case  of 
contract  can  be  established  upon  those 
letters  to  which  I  have  referred.  The  So- 
licitor to  the  Treasury  is  also  instructed  to 
submit  a  case  for  the  opinion  of  the  law 
officers  of  the  Crown  ;  and  upon  their  opi- 
nion of  course  the  future  proceedings  of 
the  Government  will  be  guided.  In  a  case 
of  so  flflgrant  a  nature,  entailing  in  all 
probability,  if  it  had  not  been  discovered, 
the  loss  of  all  these  horses,  and,  as  every- 
body is  aware,  involving  the  consequent 
inefficiency  of  the  whole  artillery — in  a 
matter  of  such  serious  consequence — affect- 
ing not  merely  the  lives  of  the  horses,  but 
the  lives  of  Her  Majesty's  troops — and  un- 
der such  circumstances,  I  can  assure  my 
noble  Friend  the  Government  will  be  pre- 
pared to  deal  with  the  offender  with  the 
utmost  severity  which  the  law  enables. 
Whether,  if  the  law  should  be  found  in- 
efficacious, some  amendment  should  be 
made,  is  a  question  which  I  will  not  answer 
until  inquiry  has  been  made. 

The  Earl  op  ELLENBOROUGH  :  I 
think  my  noble  Friend,  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
Ternment,  and  Parliament  will  come  to  the 
conclusion,  if  the  criminal  law  does  not 
reach  a  man  who  commits  an  offence  of 
this  description,  that  the  law  ought  to  be 
altered,  and  without  the  slightest  delay. 
1  speak  from  recollection  of  an  extremely 
distant  period,  but  I   think   when,  in  the 


Peninsular  war,  hay  was  furnished  in  large 
quantities  for  the  use  of  the  troops  in 
Spain,  it  was  pressed  at  the  establishment 
of  the  Victualling  Office.  The  operation 
of  pressing  is  of  a  very  simple  nature,  and 
there  is  no  reason  why  Government  should 
not  perform  it  themselves,  and  not  trust  to 
the  respectability  of  merchants  and  con- 
tractors, if  they  are  liable  to  be  deceived 
in  this  manner. 

The  Earl  of  DERBY  :  Tentirely  con- 
cur  with  what  my  noble  Friend  behind  me 
has  just  said,  that  if  the  law  is  found  not 
to  reach  the  case,  it  becomes  the  duty  of 
the  Government — a  duty  which  I  shall  be 
pleased  to  share  in — to  make  the  law  ap- 
plicable to  such  a  case.  1  understood  from 
my  noble  Friend  opposite  (the  Duke  of 
Newcastle)  that  the  case  has  been  already 
investigated,  and  that  it  has  received  the 
full  consideration  of  the  Board — that  there 
is  not  any  question  with  regard  to  the 
guilt  or  innocence  of  the  party,  but  merely 
as  to  the  applicability  of  the  law  to  the 
case.  If  that  be  the  case — if  the  guilt  of 
the  party  be  not  a  matter  of  doubt,  there 
is  one  punishment,  perhaps  the  most  effec- 
tual, to  which  the  party  can  be  subjected, 
and  I  think  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  state  the  name  of  the  party  pub- 
licly before  the  House  and  the  country. 

The  Duke  op  NEWCASTLE:  I  am 
really  not  able  at  this  moment  to  mention 
the  name  of  the  party,  or  unquestionably  I 
should  be  perfectly  ready  to  do  so.  All  I 
can  say  is,  I  hope  a  much  more  serious 
punishment  than  tbe  simple  announcement 
of  his  name  awaits  him ;  but  if  nothing 
further  can  be  done,  his  name  shall  cer- 
tainly be  made  public. 

Lord  BROUGHAM  :  I  would  fain  hope 
that  the  law  does  reach  this  case.  If  not, 
undoubtedly,  however  strong  may  be  that 
objection  which  I  have  always  felt  to  any 
alteration  of  the  law  to  meet  particular 
cases,  which  generally  leads  to  very  great 
mischief — notwithstanding  my  general  re- 
pugnance to  such  a  course,  if  so  monstrous, 
so  grievous  a  defect  is  proved  to  exist  in 
our  criminal  law,  I  for  one  shall  be  dis- 
posed, if  possible,  to  waive  that  objection. 
If  more  than  one  person  was  engaged  in 
this  transaction,  no  doubt  tbe  criminal  law 
would  at  once  touch  them ;  they  would  be 
guilty  of  conspiracy  of  a  grave  nature — 
conspiracy,  mingled  with  the  grossest  fraud. 
I  have  some  doubt  if  a  single  individual 
contractor  is  amenable  to  the  criminal  law 
as  it  now  stands.     If  this  deceit  was  foi 
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the  purpose*  or  had  the  effeet,  of  endan- 
gering the  health  of  any  individual,  Uien  it 
would  coine  under  the  scope  of  the  erkninal 
law  of  the  eountrj.  I  have  very  great  re- 
luctance in  dealing  with  suhjeota  of  this 
sort  witli  reference  to  particular  eases* 
hecause,  though  it  may  be  a  reniole  possi- 
biHty«  ^ey  might  cooic  before  us  in  our 
judicial  eapacity,  for  which  reason  1  gladly 
abstain  from  commenting  on  the  particulars 
of  the  case.  It  is  enough  for  me  to  eall 
the  attention  of  my  nOble  FriefMis  to  any 
defect  in  the  law;  but  I  heartily  hope  it 
will  be  found  in  ihiB  iastaDceiliat  defect  of 
t^e  law  does  not  exist. 

The  £ar2.  op  ELLENB0R0U6H  : 
There  was  a  very  much  worse  case  two 
or  three  years  since,  which  affected  the 
health  of  the  Navy.  I  allude  to  the  pre- 
served meats.  As  in  that  instance  the 
contractor  escaped  and  was  not  punishedf 
no  doubt  inquiry  w«s  then  made  as  to  the 
possibility  of  prosecutiog  in  eases  of  this 
Kind^  no  doubt  it  was  fo«nd  impossible  to 
punish  him. 

T»E  Ea»l  of  MALMBSBURY:  I 
think  it  is  to  be  extremely  regretted 
that  the  ooble  Duke  has  not  ascertained 
the  name  of  this  criminal — for  i  can  call 
him  by  no  other  designation — so  as^to  gib- 
bet him  to  the  country  as  th«  person  who 
has  committed  this  atrocity.  I  am  quite 
sure  at  the  present  moment  that  would 
be  about  the  greatest  punishment  he  can 
suffer.  Considering  the  important  operar 
tioDs  about  to  be  undertaken,  and  the  feel- 
ings of  the  country  in  .reference  to  those 
operations,  it  is  impossible  to  conceive 
greater  punishment  than  the  publication 
of  the  name  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament, 
whilst  all  the  circumstances  are  fresh  in 
the  minds  of  the  public.  I  believe,  if  he 
were  known,  that  man  would  not  dare  to 
go  out  of  his  house  for  the  next  month. 

The  Duke  of  NEWCASTLE  :  Since 
I  last  replied  to  the  noble  Earl  opposite 
(the  Earl  of  Derby),  I  have  ascertained 
from  a  gentleman  of  the  department  whom 
I  knew  to  be  here,  the  name  of  the  party. 
1  am  quite  readv  to  give  it.  [The  noble 
Duke  then  mentioned  the  name  which  had 
been  given  to  him.  It  is  thought  better  to 
omit  it,  because  the  information  proved  to 
be  erroneous;  and  it  was  subsequently 
stated,  on  authority,  that  some  of  the  cir- 
cumstances which  so  greatly  aggravated 
the  case  did  not  attach  to  the  article  sup* 
plied  by  the  party  whose  name  was  intend- 
ed to  be  given.]  I  should  say,  in  answer 
Lord  Brougham 


to  my  noble  Friend,  I  sincerely  hope  he 
will  receive  a  much  more  severe  punish- 
ment than  the  publication  of  his  name. 
Ilouse  adjourned  to  Thursdctff  next. 
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HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
Tuesday,  March  21,  1854. 

MiifUTKs.]      Public    Bill.  —  *"    High    Treason 
^Ireland.) 

CANADA,  NEW  BRUNSWICK,  AND  NOVA 
SCOTIA  RAILWAY  BILL. 

Orders  for  Second  Reading  read. 

Mr.  BROTHERTON  moved  to  post- 
pone the  second  reading  of  this  Bill  until 
Tuesday  the  11th  of  April. 

Mr.  BOUVERiE  said,  he  should  pro- 
pose as  an  Amendment,  that  the  Bill  should 
be  read  a  second  time  that  day  six  months. 
As  far  as  he  could  understand  its  meaning, 
he  was  quite  sure  that  it  was  a  measure 
which  that  House  ought  not  to  sanction. 
It  was  a  very  short  Bill.  It  recited  an  Act 
of  the  Canadian  Legislature,  incorporating 
a  railway  company  in  Canada ;  it  referred 
also  to  Acts  of  the  Provincial  Legislatures 
of  New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia ;  and 
it  proposed  that  the  House  of  Commons 
should  confirm  those  Acts.  It  interfered, 
therefore,  with  the  Colonial  Legislature  in 
a  matter  which  was  quite  within  its  com- 
petency ;  and  it  trenched  therefore  upon 
the  rule  which  had  been  laid  down  for 
leaving  exclusively  colonial  subjects  to  be 
dealt  with  exclusively  by  the  Colonies 
themselves.  There  was  a  clause  at  the 
end  of  the  Bill  reciting  the  great  interest 
which  had  been  taken  by  a  Mr.  Tibbetts 
in  the  formation  and  promotion  of  the  com- 
pany ;  and  providing  that,  in  the  event  of 
circiim stances  compelling  him  to  retire 
from  the  secretaryship  and  management, 
he  should  be  fully  remunerated  for  the 
term  of  his  natural  life.  This  appeared 
to  him  to  be  the  only  reason  why  the 
House  was  asked  to  pass  this  Bill.  He 
could  discover  no  other  object  with  which 
it  could  have  been  introduced  ;  and,  at 
all  events,  he  did  not  think  that  it  was 
a  measure  which  they  could  be  fairly 
asked  to  agree  to. 

Amendment  proposed,  to  leave  out  the 
words,  "  Tuesday  the  11th  day  of  April 
next,"  in  order  to  add  the  words  *'  this  day 
six  months,"  instead  thereof. 

Mb.  BROTHERTON  said,  he  was  in- 
formed by  the  agents  of  this  company  that 


irick.  to  this  country  on  tiie  siitiject  of  the 
Bill ;  sad  he  thought  if  that  were  ao,  it 
irould  be  well  to  give  them  time,  until  the 
11th  of  April,  toat  they  might  have  an 
opportunity,  if  possible,  of  making  out 
their  caae.  If  they  failed  to  do  that  satis- 
factorily, of  course  he  should  have  nothing 

Mb.'  FREDERICK  PEEL  said,  he 
Bhouid  support  the  Amendment,  This 
company  had  been  incorporated  by  the 
Gatiadinn  Legislature,  and,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  law  officers  of  the  Colony,  had  for- 
feited itB  charter.  This  Bill  proposed  to 
give  it  a  cliarter  of  incorporation  in  the 
three  provinces  of  Canada,  Nova  Scotia, 
and  New  Brunanick,  The  proper  course 
would  have  been  to  apply  to  the  Canadian 
Legislature  to  revive  that  which  had  been 
forfeited,  and  to  the  Legislatures  of  New 
Brunswick  and  Nova  Scolia,  for  new  char- 
ters in  .those  Colonies.  But  there  was  a 
much  more  serious  objection  to  the  mea- 
sure. It  proposed  to  vest  in  this  com- 
pany a  bc!t  of  land  of  ten  miles  in  breadth, 
which  the  Colonial  Legislature  had  autho- 
rised the  Governor  Qencral  to  ploco  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Imperial  Government,  with 
a  view  to  the  construction  of  an  important 
line  of  railway  in  the  Colony,  giving  no 
security,  however,  for  the  completion  of 
the  line. 

Ur.  BROTHERTON  said,  if  the  Go- 
Ternment  opposed  the  Bill,  of  course  he 
wonld  not  press  it. 

Question — "  That  the  words  proposed 
to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the  Question," 
put  and  negatived. 

Words  added  : —  Main  Question,  as 
amended,  put,   and  agreed  to. 

Second  reading  }>u(  off  far  six  months. 

POSTAGE  TO  THE   BALTIC  FLEET- 
QUESTION. 

CoLoiTEL  HERBERT  said,  be  wished 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  First  Lord  of 
the  Admiralty  to  an  official  announcement, 
which  had  hcGn  issued  by  the  Poat-Office 
nntborilies,  in  reference  (o  llio  rate  of 
postage  of  letters  fur  officers  of  the  Baltic 
fleet,  and  to  ask  whether  the  Government 
would  agree,  when  the  mails  were  con- 
vened in  Her  Majesty's  ships  of  war,  com- 
missioned as  such,  that  the  letters  should 
bo   charged    the   English   rate  of  postage 

Sir  JAMES  QRAHAS^  said,  he  had 
thought  it  right  to  bring  the  aniionncoment 
to  which  (ho  hoQ.  and  gallant  Officer  had 


Board  of  Admiralty,  who  had  immediately 
addressed  the  Postmaster  General  upon 
the  subject,  and  had  intimated  their 
opinion  that  the  rate  of  postage  proposed, 
and  especially  upon  letters  for  officers, 
were  very  high.  He  bad  to-day  received 
an  Answer  from  the  Postmaster  General, 
to  the  effect  that  the  noti6cation  was  in 
strict  conformity  with  the  existing  postage 
regulations  ;  that  he,  as  Postmaster  Gene- 
ral, had  no  power  of  altering  those  regula- 
tions or  of  remitting  ony  portion  of  the 
charge,  but  that  this  power  was  confioed 
exclusively  to  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury. 
In  consequence  of  this  answer,  a  remon- 
strance fiom  the  Board  of  Admiialty  had 
been  sent  to  the  Treasury,  and  he  enter- 
tained a  confldent  ezpectalion  that  thia 
would  lead  to  a  very  great  reduction  of 
the  charge. 

FRAUDS  ON  THE  COMMISSARIAT— CON- 
TRACT  FOR  HAY. 
Colonel  BLAIR  said,  he  wished  to  ask 
the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  whether 
there  was  any  foundation  for  the  report 
which  had  appeared  in  the  public  journals, 
slating  that  a  gross  fraud  had  been  prac- 
tised in  tlie  forage  contract  for  horses 
going  to  the  East;  and  if  it  were  true, 
whether  the  Govemnient  liad  any  power 
to  inflict  punishment  on  the  offending  par- 
ties further  than  by  the  loss  of  their  con- 
tract. The  report  stated  that  the  hay 
was  damped,  to  make  it  weigh  heavier ; 
that  on  opening  seme  of  the  trusses,  they 
were  found  to  contain  straw,  and  shav- 
ings, and  all  manner  of  filth  ;  and  that  in 
one  of  them  was  a  dead  lamb  ! 

Sir  JAMES  GRAHAU  said,  it  was 
true  that  a  fraud  had  been  attempted,  but 
not  perfected.  The  attempt  had  been  de- 
tected, and  the  hay  rejected ;  and  a  fresh 
supply  had  been  obtained,  which  was  en- 
tirely satisfactory  to  the  officers. 

CoLOKEL  BLAIR  said,  he  must  remind 
the  right  hou.  Baronet  that  he  had  not 
nawered  the  latter  part  of  his  question, 
s  to  tlie  poiver  of  the  Government  to  iu- 
lict  punishment  on  the  offending  parlies 
urther  than  by  the  loss  of  their  contract. 

Sill  JAMES  GRAHAM  said,  that 
licrc  would  have  been  such  a  power  if  the 
fraud  had  been  successful  ;  but  that,  hav- 
ig  been  prevented,  no  further  proceed- 
ings could  be  taken. 

Colonel  LINDSAY  said,  ho  wished 
to  know  whether  the  party  who  hnd 
attempted    to   perpetrate   this   fioud   still 
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continned  to  supply  hay  to  the  Govern- 
ment? 

Sir  JAMES  GRAHAM  said,  if  he  had. 
had  notice  of  the  question,  he  would  have 
been  prepared  to  answer  it ;  but  his  im- 
pression was  that  the  contract  was  for  one 
supply,  and  that  the  person  alluded  to  had 
not  b^en  permitted  to  tender  again,  and, 
therefore,  was  not  now  a  contractor.  This 
he  believed  to  be  the  fact;  but  he  re- 
peated that,  not  having  had  notice  of  the 
question,  he  could  not  speak  with  cer- 
tainty. 

MILIT/IRY  KNIGHTS  OF  WINDSOR. 

Mr.  FITZROY  said,  the  hon.  Member 
for  Windsor  (Mr.  Grenfell)  had  given  no- 
tice of  his  intention  to  move  an  Address 
respecting  the  Military  Knights  of  Wind- 
sor, but  his  noble  Friend  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Home  Department,  who  was 
extremely  anxious  to  be  present  during  the 
discussion,  was  unavoidably  absent  from  ill- 
ness,  and  he  therefore  appealed  to  the  hon. 
Member  whether,  under  the  circumstances, 
he  would  not  postpone  his  Motion  till  a  fu- 
ture day. 

Mr.  GRENFELL  said,  that  he  thought 
the  question  of  so  much  importance  that, 
having  given  notice  of  his  intention  to  bring 
it  forward,  he  was  sorry  he  could  not  accede 
to  the  request  of  his  hon.  Friend.  He  had 
to  ask  for  a  larger  share  than  usual  of  that 
indulgence  which  was  generally  granted  to 
a  Member  addressing  the  House  for  the 
first  time,  on  account  of  the  interests  in- 
volved in  the  question,  and  the  hardships 
which  in  his  opinion  arose  out  of  the  pre- 
sent state  of  the  case;  and  he  would  there- 
fore first  state  the  objects  of  the  Motion ; 
secondly,  the  reasons  which  induced  him  to 
bring  it  forward  ;  and  thirdly,  the  grouuds 
on  which  it  was  based.  His  object  was  to 
put  an  end  to  a  complaint  made,  he  thought, 
with  great  apparent  justice,  but  which  was 
one  of  long  standing,  by  the  Military 
Knights  of  Windsor,  that  the  Dean  and 
Chapter,  who  were  the  trustees  of  certain 
land  set  apart  for  their  maintenance  and 
exigencies,  paid  themselves  according  to 
the  proportionate  value  of  money  in  the 
present  day,  while  the  Military  Knights  re- 
ceived out  of  that  land  the  pittance  of  only 
one  shilling  a-day.  He  did  not  bring  this 
forward  as  any  charge  against  the  Dean  and 
Chapter,  for  be  was  quite  sure  that  body 
were  very  anxious,  if  the  claims  of  the  Mi- 
litary Knights  were  founded  in  justice,  to 
see  them  ratified;  but  he  thought  the  pre- 
sent was  a  peculiarly  proper  moment  at 


which  to  call  attention  to  the  subject,  when 
the  country  was  enlisting  among  her  brave 
defenders  many  gallant  officers  who  in  after 
years  might,  through  accidental  reverses  of 
fortune,  be  glad  to  reap  the  benefits  which 
were  intended  to  be  bestowed  upon  them  by 
this  charity.  Many  of  those  whose  claims 
he  advocated  had  fought  and  bled  for  their 
country,  and  had  more  than  one  relative  now 
in  the  service;  and  therefore  he  challenged 
any  hon.  Member  to  point  out  a  better  op- 
portunity than  the  present  in  which  to  bring 
their  claims  under  consideration.  In  de- 
tailing to  the  House  the  grounds  of  the 
present  Motion,  it  would  be  necessary  for 
him  to  refer  to  some  ancient  authorities; 
and  the  first  to  which  he  would  beg  to  call 
their  attention  was  the  declaration  of  the 
Statutes  of  the  Order,  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
YIIl.,  in  which  it  was  decreed  —  first, 
that  the  King,  his  heirs,  and  successors, 
should  for  ever  be  the  Sovereigns  of  the 
aforesaid  Order.  But,  referring  to  the 
most  important  part  of  his  subject — the  in- 
stitution of  the  thirteen  knights  who  laid 
claim  to  a  larger  share  of  the  lands  called 
"the  New  Dotation" — he  would  mention, 
that  there  were  certain  entries  in  the  Couu- 
cil-Book  of  Edward  YL  setting  forth  those 
lands  and  containing  instructions  as  to  their 
conveyance;  and  he  also  found  the  record 
of  the  proceedings  of  a  Chapter  of  the  Or- 
der of  that  date,  in  which  the  Crown  grants 
of  Edward  VI.  were  mentioned ;  he  there- 
fore contended  that  there  could  be  no  doubt 
that  those  lands  were  clearly  given  and  be- 
queathed to  the  Military  Knights  of  Wind- 
sor, and  the  Dean  and  Chapter  were  only 
trustees  of  the  lands  in  question.  Two 
huudred  years  ago,  at  the  time  Sir  Dudley 
Rider  was  Attorney  General,  he  was  di- 
rected by  the  Crown  to  examine  the  claims 
of  the  Military  l^nights  of  Windsor,  and 
he  gave  a  decision  against  them;  but  at 
that  time  the  deed  of  1547,  as  well  as  the 
evidence  respecting  the  Crown  grants  of 
Elizabeth  and  James  I.,  had  not  been  dis- 
covered, and  therefore  such  a  decision  could 
not  affect  their  claims.  He  thought,  if  it 
could  be  shown  that  the  lands  in  question 
were  really  granted  to  them,  the  House 
could  not  refuse  to  consider  their  claims; 
and  it  would  bo  a  disgrace  to  the  country 
if  this  military  charity  were  allowed,  even 
in  consequence  of  misapprehension,  to  bo 
diverted  from  its  true  purposes.  He  thought 
the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Windsor  must  be 
most  desirous  that  this  question  should  bo 
finally  settled.  *  He  (Mr.  Grenfell)  had  in 
his  possession  attested  copies  of  the  deeds 


man  who  might  wieh  to  inspect  them, 
Boubia  had  been  entertained  as  to  the 
existence  of  the  deed  of  the  4th  of  August, 
1£47,  and  it  waa  not  until  the  jear  1845 
thftt  tliBt  deed  naa  discoTered  in  the  Ke- 
cord  Office  in  Carlton  Ride.  He  (Mr.  Gren- 
fell)  hoped  that  there  was  now  aome  pro- 
spect that  the  administrntion  of  this  charity 
would  be  placed  upon  a  proper  footing.  On 
the  lUh  of  Jsnuarj.  1839.  the  opinion  of 
Sir  John  Campbell,  now  the  Lord  Chief 
Juatice  of  the  Queen's  Bench,  was  taken 
upon  this  suliject,  and  it  waa  in  favour  of 
the  clairaa  of  the  Military  Knights.  The 
inquiries  which  were  instituted  with  refer- 
ence to  thoue  claims  b;  the  Homo  Office, 
between  1841  and  1844,  were  previous  to 
the  diacovery  of  the  deed  of  the  4ch  of 
August,  15i7,  and  he  thought  it  was  of 
importance  that  the  question  should,  na 
epeedily  as  poasible,  be  settled.  He  hoped, 
therefore,  that  the  House  would  assent  to 
an  immediate  inquiry  iutu  thecircumstancea 
of  this  charity. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed — 
"  Tbat  an  humble  Addreae  be  presented  to  Her 
Mnjsatj,  that  She  will  be  gmcioualy  pleased  forth- 
witli  to  direct  tbe  Lieutenant  and  ChsDcellor  of 
the  moBt  noble  Militar;  Order  of  St.  George  and 
the  Garter,  to  take  ttie  oecessarf  step>  for  the 
due  appropriation  of  the  rents  and  prints,  called 
'The  New  DoWtiim,'  granted  bj  the  three  eiiat- 
ing  Crown  Grants  of  the  ith  daj  of  August  1347, 
the  Tth  day  of  Oclaber  1647.  and  the  30th  da;  of 
August  16S6,  for  the  maintenance  and  other  exi- 
geneiea  of  the  Military  Knighta  of  Windsor,  as 
established  bj  the  two  Acts  of  Parlmmcnt  SB  and 
40  Eliial>eth,c.  e.and  1  James,  c.  31,  and  fiirther 
established  bf  the  Act  3  and  4  Vie.  c.  113." 

Ur.  FITZROY  said,  he  had  requested 
his  hon.  Friend  (Mr.  Grenfell)  to  poatpone 
this  Motion,  in  consequence  of  the  unavoid- 
able ubaeDCe,  from  indisposition,  of  liia 
noble  Friend  the  Home  Secretary,  who 
had  devoted  hia  attention  to  the  case,  and 
who  would  have  been  prepared,  he  had  no 
doubt,  to  give  a  satisfactory  anawer  to  the 
atatementB  of  the  hon.  Gentleman.  Aa  the 
hon.  Member  for  Windsor  had  not  thought 
it  consiBienl  with  hia  duty  to  comply  with 
his  (Mr.  Filiroy'h)  fiuggestion,  ha  vm 
oonipolled  to  appeal  froui  the  dcciaioo  of 
the  itoo.  Getillenian  to  that  of  the  Huuac. 
He  (Mr.  Fitaroy)  waa  satisfied  the  House 
would  be  of  opinion  that  it  was  important 
that  the  Minister  representing  the  depart- 
ment to  which  this  Motion  peculiarly  re- 
ferred should  be  enabled  to  answer  the  ob- 
acrrationa  which  hod  been  made ;  end, 
therefore,  wiiliout  wishing  to  net  with  the 


move  the  adjoumment  of  the  debate. 

Mr.  HUME  aaid,  he  thought  that  if 
the  hon.  Member  fur  Windsor  had  been 
better  acquainted  with  the  practice  of  that 
House,  he  would  have  assented  to  the 
suggestion  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Lewes 
(Mr.  Fitzroy).  It  was  now  about  eighteen 
years  since  this  question  was  brought  be- 
fore the  House,  and  from  time  to  time 
promises  had  been  given  that  an  inquiry 
should  take  place,  hut  he  did  not  think 
I  that  the  subject  had  ever  been  property 
investigated.  He  believed  there  were 
documents  allowing  that  lanJa  and  eatntes, 
the  profits  of  which  ought  to  have  been 
appropriated  to  the  support  of  the  Mili- 
tary Knights,  had  come  into  the  pos- 
sesalon  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Wind- 
sor, and  were  diverted  from  the  purposea 
for  which  they  were  originally  intended. 
He  would,  however,  under  the  circum- 
atancea,  recommend  his  hon.  Friend  (Mr., 
Grenfell]  to  accede  to  the  suggeatiou  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  Lewea, 

Mr.  LABOUCHERE  aaid,  he  consi- 
dered that  the  hon.  Member  fur  Windsor 

gested  bv  the  hon.  Mcmlier  for  Lewef. 
He  (Mr.  Labouchcre)  could  not,  however, 
concur  with  the  hon.  Member  for  Mon- 
trose in  thinking  that  the  hon.  Member 
for  Windsor  was  open  to  any  censure  for 
the  course  he  had  taken'  [Mr.  Huhe: 
No,  no.]  He  considered  that  the  hon. 
Member  for  Windsor  had  very  properly 
discliarged  hia  duties  to  a  portion  of  his 
constituents.  Ho  (Mr.  Lnhouchere)  con- 
ceived that  thia  waa  a  cnae  which  came 
rather  within  the  province  of  the  law  offi- 
cers of  the  Crown  than  of  the  Horns 
Office,  and  ho  thought  possibly  that  soma 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  connected 
with  the  Government  might  be  enabled  to 
afford  the  Uouae  some  information  on  the 
aubject. 

Colonel  NORTH  aaid,  that  whether 
the  debate  was  to  be  adjourned  or  not, 
one  thing,  at  knst,  was  to  be  taken  into 

23rd  instant  those  funds  were  to  be  disli'i- 
butod.  and  therefore  the  greatest  nnxiely 
prevailed  that  the  (|ue£tion  should  ho 
speedily  eianiined  into,  in  ordw  that  tho 
knighta  should  not  be  deprived  of  their 
just  proportion  of  them  for  thia  year.  Do 
Friday  Inst  the  noble  Lord  the  Membor 
for  (he  City  of  London  had  brought  under 
the  consideration  of  the  House  a  proposal 
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for  the  re-distribution  of  the  revenues  of 
the  University  of  Oxford,  with  a  view  to  a 
more  equitable  division  of  them ;  but 
aurelj  the  noble  Lord  would  not,  for  one 
moment,  maintain  that  1«.  a  day  was  an 
adequate  pension  for  gentlemen  occupying 
the  position  of  colonels  in  the  army,  and 
that  from  estates  left  solely  for  their  bene- 
fit. And  it  appeared,  further,  that  they 
wore  altogether  without  medical  attend- 
ance, without  coals,  without  candles,  and 
without  bedding  of  any  description.  And 
this  was  the  case,  although  the  estates 
had  largely  increased — the  proceeds,  how- 
ever, being  allocated  to  other  purposes, 
lie  did  not  mean  to  find  fault  with  the 
canons,  but  still  the  fact  remained  that  a 
sum  of  47,0002.  had  been  handed  over  for 
the  building  of  churches  and  other  pur- 
poses.' At  the  same  time  he  must  say  the 
case  of  those  distinguished  officers  ought 
not  to  have  been  lost  sight  of;  and  if  they 
had  a  right  to  that  47,000^.,  it  ought  to 
1>e  adjudged  to  them.  He  could  not  help 
adding  that  the  day  was  a  most  auspicious 
one  for  meeting  this  question,  for  on  that 
day  just  fifty-three  years  ago  many  of  the 
gallant  officers  fought  and  bled  at  the 
battle  of  Alexandria.  He  hoped,  there* 
fore,  that  it  would  not  bo  in  vain  that 
such  men  appealed  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, for  he  believed  it  never  was  in- 
tended by  the  founders  of  this  charity  that 
they  should  benefit  so  slightly  by  the  pro- 
perly left  for  their  uses. 

Colonel  DUNNE  said,  although  he 
had  himself  fur  a  very  long  time  directed 
his  attention  to  the  snbject,  he  could  not 
consider  it  advisable  to  enter  on  a  discus- 
sion of  the  question  after  the  speech  of 
the  hon.  Under  Secretary  (Mr.  Fitzroy). 
He  hoped,  however,  that  the  remarks  of 
his  hon.  and  gallant  Friend  (Col.  North) 
would  prevent  any  distribution  of  the 
funds  for  this  year  until  the  claims  had 
been  investigated;  but  he  would  join  in 
requesting  the  hon.  Member  for  Windsor 
to  defer  all  further  discussion  until  the 
noble  Lord  the  Secretary  for  the  Home 
Department  was  in  his  place;  for,  as  a 
soldier,  he  (Col.  Dunne)  was  quite  pre- 
pared to  olace  every  confidence  in  the 
noble  Lord  s  decision. 

Sir  GEORGE  GREY  said,  he  thought 
that  if  the  debate  was  to  be  adjourned  they 
ought  not  to  go  any  further  into  the  merits 
of  the  question.  He  could  not  help  saying, 
however,  that  having  gone  into  the  subject 
when  he  had  the  honour  of  holding  the  of- 
fice of  Secretary  of  State,  and  his  right 
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hon.  Friend  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admi- 
ralty when  in  the  same  position  having  also 
taken  the  opinion  of  the  law  officers  of 
the  Crown  with  respect  to  it,  he  had  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  question  was  en- 
tirely a  legal  one,  and  consequently  that  it 
will  not  be  in  the  power  of  the  House  of 
Commons  to  fulfil  the  expectations  which 
had  been  held  out  otherwise  than  through 
the  instrumentality  of  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment. He  would,  however,  recommend  the 
hon.  Member  for  Windsor  to  consent  to  the 
adjournment  of  the  debate,  in  which  case 
the  matter  would  come  on  as  an  Order  of 
the  Day,  and  as  in  doing  so  he  would  be  ac- 
ceding to  the  request  of  the  Government, 
it  would  be  but  fair  if  an  early  opportunity 
were  afforded  him  of  bringing  on  the  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  GRENFELL  said,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances  of  the  noble  Lord's  (Viscount 
Palmerston's)  absence,  he  would  agree  to 
the  Motion  for  adjourning  the  debate,  but 
he  hoped  the  Government  would  enable 
him  to  bring  forward  the  subject  again  on 
an  early  day,  when  the  noble  Home  Secre- 
tary might  be  present. 

Debate  adjourned  till  Friday, 

CARLISLE  CANONRIES. 

Mr.  FERGUSON  said,  he  begged  to  ask 
for  leave  to  introduce  a  Bill  to  appropriate 
the  income  of  such  one  of  the  Canonries  of 
the  Cathedral  Church  of  Carlisle  as  shall 
next  fall  vacant  to  the  augmentation  of 
certain  ecclesiastical  incumbencies  in  that 
city.  He  could  assure  the  House  that  his 
object  in  thus  intruding  himself  on  its  no- 
tice was  to  relieve  the  position  of  men  emi- 
nent for  their  talents  and  acquirements,  but 
who  were  receiving  a  recompense  for  their 
services  in  most  instances  less  than  that 
paid  to  the  mere  labourer.  He  was  quite 
justified  in  saying  that  within  the  city  of 
Carlisle  too  much  attention  altogether  had 
been  paid  to  the  higher  dignitaries  of  the 
Church,  while  those  who  occupied  the  lower 
stations  were  almost  wholly  unprovided  for. 
And  as  a  proof  of  that  he  might  mention 
that  the  whole  amount  of  the  income  attach- 
ed to  four  churches  within  the  two  parishes 
of  the  city  only  amounted  to  5342.,  giving 
an  average  to  each  minister  of  133^.  10^. 
— while  the  Dean  and  Chapter  received 
all  the  income  and  all  the  tithes — the  Dean 
getting  1,4002.  a  year,  and  each  of  the 
canons  700/.  In  the  time  of  Henry  VIIL, 
when  the  Cathedral  of  Carlisle  was  estab- 
lished, the  income  of  a  canon  was  appointed 
to  be  22{.  5s.,  and  the  Dean  and  Chapter, 


Bi  UK  Bmme  iime,  were  oraerea  to  appoint 
vicars,  inetcai]  of  which  their  habit  tras  only 
to  appoint  perpetual  curates,  so  that  they 
were  thuB  guilty  of  a  vioUtion  of  the  law. 
The  Dean  and  Chapter  had  iranaferred  the 
property  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Commisaion- 
era  for  a  »um  of  5.680i.  a  year,  out  of  wliich, 
after  proYiaieti  was  made  for  the  services  of 
the  Cathedral,  4.S00J.  was  to  be  distributed 
nmong  ihemaclves,  and  Chen,  but  not  till 
then,  did  the  incumbenta  receive  any  bene- 
fit from  ihe  funds.  In  coneluaion,  it  only 
remained  for  him  to  state,  that  If  his  Mo- 
tion waa  agreed  to,  three  canenries  and 
three  minor  canonriea  wonld  atill  remain  at- 
tached to  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Carlisle. 

Ub.  T.  chambers  seconded  the  Uo- 
tkin. 

Mb.  CARDWELL  said,  he  had  been  re- 
qneeted  by  liis  right  hon.  Friend  the  Mem- 
ber for  the  University  of  Cambridge  (Mr. 
Goulbum),  who  had  been  attacked  wicli  ill- 
ness, to  make  a  short  statement  to  the 
Uouae  in  reference  to  this  Motion.  He 
would  first,  however,  ataie  that  it  was  not 
his  intention  to  offer  any  opposition  to  the 
introduction  of  the  Bill.  He  believed  he 
woa  right  in  aaying  that  there  could  not  bo 
gathered  from  the  remarks  of  the  hon. 
Gentleman  that  it  was  his  intention  to 
fasten  any  accusation  or  convey  any  impu- 
tation against  tho  Dean  and  Chapter  of 
Carlisle.  [Mr,  PEnouaoH  waa  quits  pre- 
pared to  disclaim  any  such  intention.]  On 
that  account,  therefore,  it  would  not  he 
DecosHory  for  him  to  occupy  the  attention 
of  Ihe  House  for  any  time,  though  he  hoped 
hon.  Gentlemen  would  suspend  their  judg- 
ment as  to  the  merits  nf  tlie  whole  question 
until  they  had  heard  his  right  hon.  Friend 
(Hr.Qonlbum).  In  the  meanwhile,  how- 
ever, he  would  say  that  the  Bill  of  the  hon. 
Gentleman  was  a  purely  local  Bill,  that 
went  to  place  Carlisle  upon  a  different  foot- 
ing from  the  remaining  cathedral  towns  of 
the  kingdom;  and  the  House  would  re- 
member that  arrangements  had  already 
been  made  by  which  a  great  number  of 
chapters  had  been  diHolved,  and  tho  funds 
belonging  to  them  earned  to  a  common 
fund,  which  had  been  appropriated  to  in- 
crease the  salnries  of  iho  working  clergy 
throughout  the  kingdom,  which  application 
was  not  merely  local,  but  gencrol.  Tlie 
House,  therefore,  wuuld  be  at  once  aware 
that,  if  Ihe  present  Bill  were  sanctioned. 
it  would  bo  plncing  the  cathedral  body  of 
Carlisle  in  n  ditTeieiit  position  from  any 
other  body  (if  the  same  dcacriplion  llirough- 
out  the  kingdom  ;  and  -that,  pyimd  fncie, 


an  appropriation  oi  ine  lunu  inus  creaied 
would  have  to  be  made  for  the  general 
benefit  of  the  working  clergy  of  the  king- 
dom, and  not  for  the  particular  advantage 
of  those  of  Carlisle.  But,  in  addition  to 
this,  he  might  state  that  the  Commission 
appointed  to  inquire  into  capitular  trusts 
waa  about  to  make  its  Report,  and  there- 
fore it  might  be  desirable  to  suspend  for  a 
while  all  judgment  on  the  question  raised 
by  the  hon.  Gentleman. 

Leave  given. 

Bill  ordered  to  be  brought  in  by  Mr. 
Ferguson  and  Mr.  Thomas  Chambers. 

BANKRUPTCY  (IRELAND). 
Mr.  cairns,  in  asking  for  leave  to  lay 
upon  the  table  a  Bill  to  amend  and  conso- 
lidate the  Law  of  Bankruptcy  in  Ireland, 
said,  he  was  sure  he  should  be  acting  inost 
in  accordance  with  the  plcasnre  of  the 
House,  and  also  with  tho  nature  of  his 
subject,  which,  at  best,  was  not  a  very 
interesting  one,  if  he  did  nothing  more  at 
this  stage  of  the  measure  than  state  in  n 
few  sentences  what  were  the  objects  of 
the  Bill,  postponing  until  some  future  op- 
portunity any  diseuSBion  as  to  ita  details. 
He  would  proceed,  therefore,  at  onuo  to 
explain  the  objecta  of  the  Bill.  It  bad 
been  a  matter  of  complaint  for  a  long  pe- 
riod, and  by  a  great  number  of  mercan- 
tile firms  in  Ireland,  that  the  acale  of  fees 
in  bankruptcy  was  exorbitant,  and  was  in- 
finitely higher  than  prevailed  in  this  coun* 
try.  And  on  a  comparison  of  the  two  acalea 
he  had  himself  ascertained  that  in  cases  of 
the  first  class,  while  in  England  the  whole 
of  the  fees  would  only  reacb  to  \5l.,  in 
Ireland  they  might  amount  to  between  70'. 
and  801.  Now,  the  consequence  of  that 
was  apparent  in  the  fact,  that  during  the 
laat  ten  yearn  persons  had  been  so  entirely 
deterred  from  driving  debtors  into  the 
Bankruptcy  Court  of  Ireland,  that  the 
number  of  bankrupts  in  that  country  had 
not  averaged  more  than  sixty-three  per 
annum,  a  number  which  it  waa  quite  ab- 
surd to  suppose  represented  the  real  atnte 
of  trade  there,  if  reference  were  made  to 
tho  proportion  of  population  between  the 
two  countries.  The  first  effect,  then,  of 
this  Bill  was  lo  make  proviBion  by  which 
the  scale  of  fees  payable  in  Ireland  should 
be  assimiloted  to  llint  existing  In  England, 
and  got  rid  of  this  preposterous  discrepancy, 
Hia  second  object  was  to  enoblo  examination 
as  to  mnttors  of  fact  to  be  taken  in  different 
pnrla  of  the  country  throughout  Ireland,  in- 
stead of  compelling  persons  to  be  brought 
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up  to  Dublin  to  bo  examined  before  the 
Commissioner,  thus  involving  a  great  ex- 
pense and  a  great  waste  of  time.  The 
third  object  of  the  Bill  bad  regard  to  the 
fact  that  the  Irish  law  of  bankruptcy, 
being  in  many  respects  behind  that  pre- 
vailing in  England,  he  wanted  to  bring 
up  the  law  of  Ireland  to  that  of  the  sis- 
ter country.  And  fourthly,  and  lastly,  he 
wished,  once  and  for  all,  to  repeal  a  large 
number  of  old  Statutes  which  existed  in 
Ireland,  and  through  which  parties  had  to 
wade  in  order  to  discover  the  enactments 
in  force  in  Ireland  on  the  subject  of  bank- 
ruptcy ;  so  that  by  this  means  every  one 
would  have  the  whole  bankruptcy  laws  of 
Ireland  contained  within  the  four  corners 
of  this  Bill.  Such  were  the  simple  objects 
of  his  Bill,  and  he  hoped  it  would  not  prove 
objectionable  to  any  quarter. 

Mb.  NAPIER  seconded  the  Motion. 

Mr.  KEOGH  said,  the  objects  proposed 
to  be  carried  out  by  the  Bill  of  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  were  most  desirable, 
and  he  could  assure  him  he  would  be  most 
happy  to  offer  every  assistance  in  his  power 
to  facilitate  their  promotion. 

Mr.  VANCE  said,  that,  as  a  person  en- 
gaged  in  commerce,  he  wished  to  observe 
that  there  was  one  part  of  his  hon.  and 
learned  Friend's  plan  which  he  could 
scarcely  see  how  it  could  be  carried  out, 
namely,  as  to  the  examination  of  witnesses. 
If  witnesses  were  not  to  be  produced  be- 
fore the  Commissioner  in  Dublin,  no  op- 
portunity would  be  offered  of  cross-examin- 
ing them  to  ascertain  if  their  statements 
were  borne  out.  He  had  no  doubt,  how- 
ever, that  a  great  deal  of  the  present  ex- 
penses of  the  Bankruptcy  Court  could  be 
saved  by  tho  reduction  of  several  sinecure 
offices,  one  of  which,  for  instance,  was  the 
registry  of  bankrupts.  He  also  thought 
that  the  salaries  paid  to  the  messengers 
of  the  Court  were  enormously  high.  He 
begged  to  thank  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  the  Bill ;  he  believed  that  no 
one  was  more  competent  to  deal  with  the 
subject  than  he  was. 

Leave  given. 

Bill  wdered  to  be  brought  in  by  Mr. 
Cairns  and  Mr.  Napier. 

WAYS  AND  MEANS— THE  INCOME  TAX. 
Resolution  reported, 

"  That,  towards  raising  the  Supply  granted  to 
Her  Majesty,  there  shall  be  charged  and  raised 
for  the  year  commencing  on  tho  0th  day  of  April, 
1854,  for  and  in  respect  of  all  property,  profits, 
and  gains,  chargeable  in  or  for  tho  said  year,  with 
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the  Rates  and  Duties  granted  by  the  Act  16  and 
17  Vice.  84,  additional  Kates  and  Duties,  amount- 
ing to  one  moiety  of  the  whole  of  the  Duties 
which  by  virtue  of  the  said  Act  shall  be  charged 
and  assessed,  or  shall  become  payable  under  any 
Contract  of  Composition,  or  otherwise,  in  respect 
of  such  property,  profits,  and  gains  respectively, 
for  tho  said  year ;  and  that  the  whole  amount  of 
the  said  additional  Duties  shall  be  collected  and 
paid  with,  and  over  and  above,  the  first  moiety  of 
the  Duties  assessed  or  char^^  by  virtue  of  the 
said  Act  for  the  year  aforesaid." 

Resolution  read  a  second  time. 

Sir  henry  WILLOUGHBY  said, 
he  rose  to  move  the  Amendment  of  which 
he  had  given  notice — namely,  the  omission 
of  certain  words  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
Resolution.  He  intended  to  have  moved 
his  Amendment  on  the  previous  evening, 
but  he  was  accidentally  absent  at  the  pro- 
per time  fur  submitting  it  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means. 
He  thought  it  right,  in  drawing  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  to  the  subject  under 
consideration,  to  state  that  he  entertained 
considerable  doubts  whether  a  safficient 
case  had  been  made  out  for  the  imposition  of 
a  double  income  tax  this  year  at  all.  The  ob- 
jectof  his  Amendment  was  simpl^^  to  provide 
that,  whatever  might  be  the  amount  of  the 
fresh  tax  to  be  raised  in  the  ensuing  year, 
it  should  be  extended  over  the  whole  year, 
and  that  the  whole  of  the  increase  should 
not  be  collected  in  the  first  half-year.  The 
entire  amount  to  be  raised  by  this  tax  was 
calculated  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  at 
9,412,000/.  Now  the  House  should  bear 
in  mind  that  when  this  country  was  en- 
gaged in  the  severest  of  wars  with  which 
she  was  visited — in  1807 — the  whole 
amount  of  the  income  tax  that  then 
existed  barely  came  up  to  10,000.000/.  ; 
and  when  it  was  at  its  greatest  height,  in 
1816.  it  only  amounted  to  15,500,000/. 
The  efifect  produced  on  those  parties  who 
were  made  liable  to  that  tax  was  shown  by 
the  circumstance  of  a  most  important  pe- 
tition having  been  presented  to  that  House, 
upon  the  injustice  and  inequality  of  tho 
tax.  That  petition  was  signed  by  22,000 
of  the  chief  bankers  and  merchants  of  the 
metropolis.  It  was  therein  stated  that 
there  were  11,000  surcharges  made,  and 
3,000  appeals  set  aside.  The  immediate 
repeal  of  the  tax  was  then  insisted  upon ; 
and  when  it  was  given  np  all  the  docu- 
ments connected  with  it  were  ordered  to  be 
destroyed,  so  that  no  record  of  the  tax 
should  remain.  Where,  he  a^kcd,  was 
the  case  made  out  for  collecting  this  in- 
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crease  in  the  tax  in  the  first  half-year? 
There  was  a  BurpUis  upon  the  first  quarter 
of  the  year  of  800,000^.;  and,  in  order  to 
meet  any  inconvenience  to  which  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  might  be  subjected 
for  the  collection  of  this  tax,  the  House 
had  granted  him  1,750,000^.  of  Exchequer 
bills.  According  to  the  statement  made 
by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  on 
the  introduction  of  his  Budget,  there  did 
not  appear  to  be  any  urgent  necessity  for 
the  increase  of  the  income  tax  at  this 
moment.  He  stated  that  the  amount  re- 
quired for  the  year  would  be  56,189,000^, 
and  he  calculated  his  ways  and  means  at 
53,390.000^.  Last  year  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  calculated  the  income  of  the 
year  at  52,990.000?.  He  very  wisely  took 
care  to  be  on  the  right  side,  and  it  turned 
out  that  the  amount  actually  realised  was 
54,025,000?.  He  thought  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  might  safely  take  the  next 
year's  income  at  54,000,000?.,  particularly 
as  the  succession  tax  would  come  into 
play  ;  and  taking  into  consideration  the 
1,750,000?.  Exchequer  bills,  he  thought 
it  quite  clear  that  no  such  financial  pres< 
sure  existed  as  ought  to  prevent  the  House 
from  agreeing  to  his  proposition.  There 
would  not  have  been  a  shadow  of  a  claim 
for  this  increase  of  the  income  tax  if  some- 
thing had  not  occurred  to  reduce  enor- 
mously the  balances  in  the  Exchequer. 
The  reduction,  in  point  of  fact,  amounted 
to  something  like  one-half.  It  was  neces- 
sary that  the  House  should  understand  the 
position  of  the  national  finances,  in  order 
to  enable  them  to  see  whether  the  increase 
of  this  odious,  inquisitorial,  and  obnoxious 
tax  was  justifiable.  He  did  not  think  that 
there  was  an  hon.  Member  in  that  House, 
with  the  exception  of  those  connected  with 
the  Govcrnt&ent,  who  could  state  what  had 
been  the  practical  effect  of  the  attempt- 
ed conversion  of  stock  last  year  on  the  fi- 
nances of  the  country.  What  had  been  the 
effect  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman's  mea- 
sure for  the  attempted  conversion  of  the 
three  per  cents  into  stock  ?  It  was  quite 
dear  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had 
stated  last  year,  when  proposing  his  finan- 
cial measure,  that,  if  anybody  wanted  the 
cash,  nothing  was  more  convenient  than 
to  pay  it.  Now,  he  (Sir  H.  Willoughby) 
believed  that  that  observation  was  only 
true  to  a  small  extent.  It  was  quite  evi- 
dent that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  did 
not  imagine  that  such  a  mass  of  claims 
would  have  been  made  upon  him.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  did  certainly  pay  a 


large  sum  out  of  the  balance  in  the  Ex- 
chequer— he  believed  to  the  extent  of 
4,500,000?.  What  wos  the  consequence? 
Of  course  the  Consolidated  Fund  had  a 
large  burden  thrown  on  it.  And  how  did 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  meet  this  bur- 
den? He  was  obliged  to  have  recourse 
to  the  surplus  income  of  the  country,  and 
to  call  upon  the  Commissioners  of  the  Na- 
tional Debt  to  supply  him  with  deficiency 
bills.  It  was  quite  clear  that  the  surplus 
revenue  of  the  country  was  laid  hold  of, 
which  in  law  should  have  been  applied 
towards  the  cancelling  of  the  national 
debt.  The  effect  of  this  injurious  mea- 
sure was  the  giving  100?.  for  what  was  not 
worth  more  than  91?.,  instead  of  cancelling 
100?.  three  per  cent  stock  for  91?.,  so  that 
the  nation  lost  both  ways.  It  appeared  to 
him  that  that  was  the  necessary  conse- 
quence of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman's  finan- 
cial proposition  of  last  year.  The  House 
would  bear  in  mind  that  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  not  only  dealt  with  the  unfunded 
debt,  but  he  reduced  the  interest  upon  Ex- 
chequer bills  from  a  penny  a  day  to  a  half- 
penny. Now  the  holders  of  these  bills  con- 
sidered that  this  measure  of  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  was  very  unfair.  A  large 
quantity  of  those  bills  were  thrown  back 
upon  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  to  the 
amount  of  3,128,000?.  He  wished  to  ask 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  whether  he  meont 
to  deal  with  the  savings  banks  money  ?  He 
denied  the  right  of  the  Commissioners  them- 
selves to  deal  with  the  money  of  the  savings 
banks  for  any  purpose  irrespective  of  the 
savings  banks.  He  would  ask  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  again  whether  he  did  not, 
in  June  and  October,  actually  sell  778,000?. 
of  the  three  per  cent  stock  and  savings 
hanks  money,  for  the  purpose  of  making 
certain  changes  in  finance,  quite  irrespec- 
tive of  the  savings  banks  themselves?  Did 
not  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  lay  hold  of 
1,200,000?.  of  the  savings  banks  money  for 
the  purpose  of  paying  the  Exchequer  bills 
and  of  converting  them  into  new  three 
per  cent  stock  ?  If  they  referred  to  the 
balance-sheet  they  would  see  it  stated  that 
the  increase  to  the  funded  debt  was  nil. 
That  was  no  doubt  true  in  one  sense,  but 
not  true  in  another.  By  meddling  with  the 
savings  banks  money  he  believed  a  fresh 
debt  had  been  created,  without  the  know- 
ledge of  that  House,  to  the  extent  of 
1,220,000?.  of  three  per  cent  stock.  It 
was  too  much  to  borrow  on  the  one  side 
and  to  create  a  permanent  debt  on  the 
other.     Now,  by  what  authority  had  tho 


pinced  the  savingB  banks  money  untler  tlie 
control  of  CoiniDissionerB,  one  of  whom 
was  the  right  hoa.  Gentleman  the  Speak- 
er, certain  of  our  Judges,  the  MsBter  of 
the  Rolls,  and  the  Acconntant  Oeneral. 
He  [Sir  H.  Wllloughby]  wished  to  know 
whether  this  act  had  been  done  hy  their 
authoritj ;  and  whether  the  right  lion. 
Gentleman  (the  Chancellor  of  the  Ezche- 
<]uer]  had  reallj  authoritj  to  take  upon 
hiiDBelf  the  responBtbility  of  these  financial 
ineasureB  ?  He  could  not  consider  anything 
more  dangerous  than  that  the  whole  of 
the  savings  banks  in  the  kingdom,  with 
s  capital  of  33,000,000?.,  should  be  at 
the  beck  and  under  the  control  of  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  of  the  day; 
because,  if  he  had  the  power  of  couverting 
1.200,000;.  of  their  money  to  a  permanent 
debt,  he  could  equally  convert  millions. 
The  noble  Lord  the  Member  for  the  City  of 
London  had  admitted  that  this  tax  was  op- 
pressive and  inquisitorial.  It  woe  only  last 
year  the  House  had  been  informed  by  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  of  his  scheme 
for  the  gradual  abolition  of  tlie  tax.  The 
words  were  hardly  out  of  his  mouth  when 
they  were  told  by  the  same  right  hen. 
Gentleman  that  he  should  inorease  the  tax. 
Now  if  thej*  were  going  to  make  the  tai 
permanent,  they  ought  to  consider  it  in  all 
its  bearings.  It  was  utterly  impossible  for 
the  Governnient  to  carry  public  opinion  with 
them,  in  pressing  this  tax  in  its  present 
shape.  If  you  were  going  to  have  a  na- 
tional war,  and  if  you  meant  to  throw  the 
burden  of  this  tax  upon  Schedules  A,  B, 
and  C,  it  would  amount  to  something  hke 
confiscation.  Last  year  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Bicheqqer  was  kind  enough  to  write  a 
letter  to  a  Birmingham  clerk,  in  which  he 
referred  to  the  tax  m  a  manner  that  reflected 
much  credit  upon  him,  and  comforted  his 
Gorrespoiident  with  the  prospect  of  cheaper 

S revisions.  How  would  the  right  hon. 
entleman  address  this  unfortunate  clerk 
in  the  present  year?  He  would  be  com- 
pelled to  inform  him,  that  heoause  prori- 
siona  were  excessively  dear  and  ooals  very 
scarce,  he  proposed  to  double  the  income 
tax  upon  the  poor  clerk.  When  the  late 
Sir  Robert  Feel  was  proposing  the  imposi- 
tion of  the  income  tax,  that  right  hon. 
Baronet  said  that  the  reduction  which  he 
was  at  the  same  time  making  in  the  gene- 
ral tariff  of  tbc  country  would  be  somewhat 
equivalent  to  it.  The  late  Mr.  Charles 
jjilj  to  the  oLacrvfttion,  ihat 
bver  the  schedule  of  duties, 
fiUoughbi/ 


duties  was  made  in  drugs,  so  that  ho 
ipposed  it  WM  intended  that  unfertunate 
clerks  were  to  make  up  for  the  impost  by 
:onsumption  of  physic.  But  wat  the 
land,  with  its  many  other  bnrdens,  to  bear 
also  this  increased  tax?  The  last  burden 
thrown  upon  the  land  was  the  sacceHion 
tax,  which  would  preBs  heavily  upon  it. 
The  poor  corn-grower,  and  every  man  who 
received  his  100{.  a-year  from  the  land, 
would  be  compelled  to  bear  this  additional 
tax.  Let  the  House  consider  the  peculiar 
burdens  of  the  land.  There  was  the  land 
tax.  the  tithe;,  the  county  rate,  and  the 
poor  rate.  It  had  also  impending  over  it 
the  Bill  of  the  Chief  Commissioner  of  Poor 
Laws,  which,  if  passed  into  a  law,  would 
piaoe  a  tax  upon  the  land  for  all  "  the 
miseries  which  Scab  is  heir  to."  He  said, 
ihon,  that  this  was  no  time  to  press  an 
additional  tax  upon  the  occupiers  of  land. 
There  was  one  other  class  to  which  he 
would  refer — an  important  class — which 
illustrated  the  inequality  oF  the  tax.  It 
arises  under  Schedule  C,  The  right  hon. 
Qcntleman  had  evinced  a  peculiar  love  for 
inflicting  this  lax  upon  what  were  called 
Long  Annuitants.  UnfortnnBlely,  those 
annuitants  were  now  very  short;  they  would 
expire  in  1860.  Now,  to  place  the  same 
tax  upon  those  annuitants  as  waa  placed 
upon  the  holders  of  permanent  property, 
was,  in  his  opinion,  nothing  short  of  eon- 
flscation.  He  therefore  pressed  the  House 
to  assent  to  his  proposition,  which,  if  car- 
ried, would  have  the  effect  of  tightening  the 
burden  which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
proposed  to  place  upon  the  people. 

Mn.  FITZSTEPHEN  FRENCH,  in 
seconding  the  Amendment,  said,  he  wished 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  ihe 
great  hardship  which  the  tax  would  inflict 
upon  a  certain  class  of  individuals.  He 
did  not  desire  to  exempt  Ireland  from  a 
fair  proportion  of  the  burdens  wfaioh  Par- 
liament might  think  it  necessary  to  impose 
upon  ihe  United  Kingdom.  But  it  should 
not  be  forgotten  that  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  had  last  year  imposed  the  in- 
come tax  upon  Ireland,  along  with  an 
increased  spirit  duty.  And  in  addition 
the  legacy  duty  upon  land  waa  introduced 
for  the  first  time.  Now  all  this  was  con- 
trary to  the  pledge  that  had  been  given  by 
two  Cabinet  Minislers.  It  was  admitted 
by  the  right  hon.  Member  for  Wells  (Mr. 
Hayier).  tli.it  a  L'l.iiimiimcnilun  had  been 
made  to  the  Iiish  Membom  with  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  present  Ministers,  that  if  they 


Budget  of  th«  right  hoD.  Gentleman  the 
Member  fqr  BucVinghamsliire  (Mr.  Oi»- 
raeli),  no  iiiCDmo  tax  of  any  kind  would  be 
imposed  upon  Ireland.  Everybody  muat 
remember  the  solemn  warning  tbat  wbb 
given  by  the  prcBent  President  of  the 
Board  of  Control  (Sir  C.  Wood)  to  thi 
Irish  Members  not  to  listen  to  Mr.  Dis- 
raeli's  propositions,  or  the  sliarp  end  of 
the  weilge,  in  the  vay  of  taiation  in  Ire- 
land, would  be  let  in,  to  be  followed  by 
heavier  burdens.  The  noble  Lord  the 
Member  for  the  City  of  London  (Lord  John 
RuHsell)  declared  that,  in  the  position  in 
which  Ireland  was  placed,  reeling  from  the 
elTectB  of  famine,  it  was  his  opinion  that 
she  was  utterly  unable  to  pay  this  tai, 
Nothwithsta'nding  those  facte,  the  Chan- 
cellor  of  the  E ^chequer,  suppoited  by  those 
two  Cabinet  Ministers  to  whom  he  had 
referred,  now  called  upon  the  House  to 
double  the  tax.  The  Chancellor  of  tho 
Exchequer  had  last  year  slated,  that  he 
thought  that  the  removal  of  the  Consoli- 
dated Annuity  Tax  from  Ireland  was  nearly 
equivalent  to  the  income  tax  npen  that 
GOnntry.  Now,  those  annuities  amounted, 
according;  to  the  right  hon.  Gentleman's 
calculation,  to  245,0001.,  but  it  was  proved 
that  that  amount  must  be  diminished  by 
175,0001.,  and  the  revenue  from  the  income 
lax  on  that  country  approached  nearly 
500,0001.  In  respect  to  the  consolidated 
annuities,  it  appeared  from  the  Report  of  the 
Lords'  Committee,  that  a  sum  of  1 40,000^. 
a  year,  for  a  certain  number  of.  years, 
would  pay  off  this  tax  entirely.  Had  but 
forty. seven  Irish  Members  who  voted  for  the 
Budget  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  Buckinghamshire  (Mr.  Dis- 
raeli), afterwards  gone  across  the  House 
and  voted  for  the  Budget  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  (Mr.  Gladstone),  that  Budget 
would,  he  believed,  have  fallen  to  the 
ground.  He  had  a  right,  therefore,  to 
question  the  justice  of  the  course  which 
had  been  adopted  by  tfae  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman. Over  and  over  again  had  the 
House  been  reminded  of  the  arrangement 
that  was  entered  into  between  England 
and  Irelaud  at  the  time  of  the  Union — 
that  Brrnngeuient  being  ihnt  a  certnin 
proportion  of  Imperial  Inxatiun  should  be 
borne  by  the  people  of  Ireland;  but,  owing 
to  the  majorities  which  ihe  English  Mi' 
nistcr  commanded  in  that  House,  that  pro- 
portion hud  not  been  maintnioed,  but  con- 
siderably exceeded;  aod  although  Gom- 
inittcsB  upon  the  subject  had  been  twice 


As  the  proposition  of  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  again  raised  the  question, 
he  (Mr.  P.  French)  thought  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  was  bound  to  submit  it  to  re- 
vision, especially  under  the  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances in  which  Ireland  was  now 
placed,  the  right  hen,  Gentleman  being 
engaged  in  collecting  new  taxes  in  that 
country  at  the  same  moment  that  he  waa 
preparing  to  increase  ihem. 

Amendment  proposed  to  be  mode  to 
the  Resolution,  by  leaving  out  the  words 
"  the  said  year"  to  the  end  of  the  Reso- 

Question  proposed,  "That  the  words 
proposed  to  be  left  oat  stand  part  of  the 
Resolution." 

Ub.  THOMSON  HANEEY  said,  he 
was  not  disposed  to  dissent  from  the  hon. 
Baronet  (Sir  H.  Willoughhy)  when  he 
spoke  of  the  inequality  with  which  the 
income  (ax  waa  levied,  and,  if  any  pub- 
lic body  bad  a  right  to  express  their  opi- 
nions with  regard  to  that  inequality,  it  woa 
the  particular  body  to  which  he  had  the 
hononr  to  belong  (the  Bank  of  England, 
we  understood),  as  being  the  largest  holders 
of  annuities  in  tho  country,  and  taxed  to  a 
certain  extent  on  the  return  of  their  capital, 
as  well  as  on  the  return  of  their  income. 
As  the  hon.  Gentleman  who  had  moved  the 
Amendment  had  touched  not  merely  upon 
the  particular  topic  to  which  that  Amend- 
ment referred,  but  also  upon  the  general 
financial  measures  of  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  he  hoped  that  the  House  would 
permit  him  to  offer  a  few  observations  on 
the  same  subject.  He  had  learned  with 
considerable  surprise  the  statement  made  la 
that  House  that  it  was  a  subject  for  congra- 
tulation that  the  balances  in  the  Bank  of 
Sngland  were  so  small.  He  might  some- 
what over-state  the  fact  when  he  said  that  ' 
the  House  of  Commons  was  congratulated ; 
but  he  believed  he  was  correct  in  saying  that 
Ls  Stated  to  the  House  that  the  Govern* 
ment  considered  it  a  fortunate  circumstancB 
that  there  was  so  little  money  at  their  com- 
id  in  the  Bank,  and  that  the  reason  for 
this  opinion  was  that  the  House  wonld  be 
mijre  ready  to  vote  the  taxea  which  were 
■  urgently  eallpd  for  by  the  present  nocca- 
[ics  of  the  country.  After  the  rcadineas 
ith  which  the  Estimates  for  the  year  had 
been  voted  by  tho  House,  it  was  certainly 
most  unnecessary  to  offer  such  a  congratu- 
lation, and  to  lead  the  House  to  thinli  that 
the  opinion  of  the  Government  tho  mea- 
sure of  the  ChoQcellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
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which  was  the  cause  of  the  reduction  of 
the  public  balances,  was  a  fortunate  and 
advantageous  measure  on  that  account. 
He  was  ready  to  contend  that  the  reduc- 
tion in  the  public  balances  was  owing  to  an 
error  in  judgment  on  the  part  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, in  anticipating  the  investment  of 
the  surplus  money.  The  public  balances 
in  the  Bank  of  England  could  arise  in  no 
other  way  than  from  the  surplus  income  of 
the  country,  and  Acts  of  Parliament  had 
already  defined  and  prescribed  the  mode 
by  which  that  surplus  was  to  be  appropri- 
ated. The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
had  no  power  whatever  to  touch  the  ba- 
lances in  the  Bank,  unless  in  strict  accord- 
ance with  the  directions  of  the  Acts  of 
Parliament,  and  those  enactments  clearly 
stated  that  they  must  be  appropriated  to 
the  reduction  of  the  national  debt.  If  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  had  followed  the 
course  which  was  adopted  by  his  prede- 
cessors, he  would  have  waited  until  the 
balances  had  accrued,  and  at  the  ordinary 
period,  when  they  must  necessarily  be  in- 
vested in  stock,  he  would  have  purchased 
stock  in  reduction  of  the  public  debt.  Had 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  taken  that  course, 
instead  of  having  reduced  the  debt  by  the 
purchase  of  stock  at  100/.,  he  would  have 
been  enabled  to  reduce  it  by  the  purchase 
of  stock  at  a  pried  varying  from  90  to  95 
per  cent.  With  regard  to  the  measure 
proposed  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer last  year,  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
pledged  himself  to  redeem  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  national  debt  at  par,  and  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  was  well  aware  that 
be  could  derive  the  means  of  effecting  that 
object  from  two  sources  only — either  he 
inust  use  the  balances  in  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land, which  would  then  be  certainly  at  his 
command,  because  it  would  be  in  conform- 
ity with  existing  Acts  of  Parliament,  or  he 
must  raise  money  for  the  purpose  by  means 
of  additional  loans.  He  (Mr.  Hankeyj 
quite  concurred  in  the  propriety  of  the 
course  which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
adopted  when  he  determined  to  pay  off 
the  debt  by  making  use  of  the  balances  in 
the  Bank  rather  than  by  raising  additional 
loans.  In  March  last  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman reduced  the  rate  of  interest  on  Ex- 
chequer bills  to  Id.  per  cent  per  diem,  and 
be  (Mr.  Hankey)  confessed  that  he  thought 
the  measure  was  an  erroneous  one  at  the 
time.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  cer- 
tainly been  advised  by  many  gentlemen 
who  were  competent  to  form  an  opinion  that 
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the  measure  subjected  him  to  this  hazard 
— that  he  would  change  the  investments 
which  were  now  largely  made  in  Exchequer 
bills,  and  create  a  fresh  class  of  holders, 
for  the  existing  holders  would  not  continue 
to  hold  Exchequer  bills  which  bore  so  low 
a  rate  of  interest.  But  at  that  moment 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  was  so  much 
alarmed  at  the  large  extent  of  the  balance 
in  the  Bank,  that  he  thought  he  could  not 
do  better  than  anticipate  the  promise  to 
pay  off  a  certain  amount  of  Exchequer  bills 
— at  all  events,  he  took  a  step  which  he 
was  quite  aware  would  involve  the  risk  of 
having  to  pay  off  a  considerable  amount  of 
the  Exchequer  bills  which  were  at  that 
period  in  the  market.  He  believed  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  was  then  of  opinion 
that  there  was  too  large  an  amount  of 
Exchequer  bills  in  the  market,  and  was 
quite  prepared  to  meet  this  case  hj 
paying  off  a  proportion  of  them,  and  by 
that  means  enhance  the  value  of  the  pro- 
portion outstanding.  But  he  reduced  the 
rate  of  interest  at  that  moment  injudici- 
ously ;  because  it  was  at  the  very  period 
when  individuals  who  were  most  largely 
concerned  in  monetary  transactions  in  the 
City  were  beginning  to  take  the  alarm. 
They  saw  that  the  rate  of  interest  was 
rising.  They  saw  that  the  employment  of 
capital  was  going  on  to  an  undue  extent. 
They  saw  that  there  was  a  tendency  to  an 
increase  in  the  value  of  money,  and  this  at 
the  very  period  when  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  announced  that  he  was  aboot 
to  rediice  the  rate  of  interest  on  Ex- 
chequer bills.  The  consequence  of  that 
was,  that  the  premium  on  Exchequer  bills, 
which  had  been  as  high  as  60«.  or  70i., 
fell,  and  no  small  degree  of  uneasiness 
was  created  in  consequence,  in  the  mind 
of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 
[Cheers:^  He  begged  hon.  Members  who 
cheered  that  statement  to  remember  that 
at  times  when  there  was  no  alarm  re« 
specting  foreign  politics,  nor  any  general 
rise  in  prices,  nor  an  undue  investment 
of  capital  in  the  City  of  London — it 
was  no  uncommon  thing  for  Exchequer 
bills,  which  were  a  certain  security  for 
the  repayment  of  the  capital,  to  bear  a 
high  price,  whilst  stock  was  constantly 
varying,  and  rising  and  falling  in  value. 
That,  Exchequer  bills  should  have  borne 
at  the  time,  what  hon.  Members  might 
deem  to  be  an  undue  price,  was  not, 
therefore,  a  fair  criterion  by  which  to 
judge  of  the  value  of  money.  The  result 
of  that  measure,  however,  was,  that  £x- 
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chequer  bills  fell  to  par,  and  he  believed 
they  would  have  gone  far  below  that,  if  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had  nut  been 
obliged  to  come  in  himself,  and  prop  up 
the  market  by  the  purchase  of  Exchequer 
bills ;  and  he  (Mr.  Hankey)  thought  it  was 
evidence  of  an  unwise  system  of  legislation 
when  it  was  known  that  the  markets  were 
influenced,  and  solely  influenced,  by  the 
operations  of  the  Government,  which  pre- 
vented ordinary  transactions  being  effected 
with  any  parties  in  those  markets  in 
which  the  public  were  accustomed  to  deal. 
The  result  of  all  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man's great  conversion  schemes  was,  that 
he  had  certainly  paid  off  a  considerable 
amount  of  national  debt ;  but  then  he  had 
paid  it  off  mainly  out  of  balances  which 
would  otherwise  have  been  appropriated 
equally  to  the.  redaction  of  the  debt,  aud 
he  had  paid  it  off  at  a  price  which  had,  in 
fact,  entailed  a  serious  loss  on  the  coun- 
try. There  was  one  point  connected  with 
the  Bank  of  England  to  which  he  wished 
to  advert,  and  that  was,  whether  it  was  ex- 
pedient for  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer to  be  borrowing  money  on  deficiency 
bills.  He  had  understood  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  to  state  that  he  did  not  think 
it  was  prudent  to  be  constantly  and  regu- 
larly borrowing  money  of  the  Bank  of 
England  on  deficiency  bills.  But  if  he 
(Mr.  Hankey)  were  not  mistaken,  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman,  on  a  previous  occasion, 
bad  also  stated  to  tho  House  that  when  he 
did  borrow  money  in  that  way,  it  was  the 
source  of  no  loss  or  inconvenience  to  the 
Bank  of  England ;  on  the  contrary,  that 
it  was  as  advantageous  to  the  Bank  to 
lend  money  upon  deficiency  bills  as  it  was 
convenient  to  the  Government,  from  time 
to  time,  to  borrow  money  in  that  way. 
With  the  greatest  possible  deference  to  the 
judgment  and  abilities  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman,  he  felt  bound  to  express  an  en- 
tirely different  opinion.  He  ventured  to 
say  that  it  was  not  a  matter  of  indifference 
to  the  Bank  of  England  whether  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  so  arranged 
fais  accounts  as  to  be  necessarily  a  bor- 
rower of  money  on  deficiency  bills.  At  a 
time  when  money  was  plentiful,  and  a  sur- 
plus seeking  employment  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  Bank,  it  might  be  an  extremely 
convenient  thing  for  the  Bank  to  employ  a 
certain  amount  of  its  deposits  in  that  way; 
but  that  was  a  totally  different  thing  from 
the  necessity  of  lending  money  to  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  at  a  period 
when  he  was  obliged  to  come  down  and 
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ask   the    Bank   for   that   accommodation' 
Nor  did  he  (Mr.   Hankey)   see  that   tho 
right  hon.  Gentleman  was  justified  in  ex- 
pecting the  Bank  to  lend  money  on  that 
species  of  security  at  a  lower  rate  of  in- 
terest than  they  could  obtain  by  employ- 
ing their   money  in  other  ways,  and   on 
equally  good  securities.      If  he   did    so, 
then  the  House  would  admit  that  he  was, 
to  a  certain  degree,  laying  himself  under 
an  obligation    to   the  Bank  of  England. 
He  did  not  wish  to  enter  a  protest  against 
any   arrangement    that    might    be  made 
between  the  Bank  and  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer.      The  value  of  the   ac- 
counts of  the  Government   to   the  Bank 
must  be  known  to  everybody ;  and  it  was 
the  bounden  duty  of  the  Bank  to  be  ready 
at  all  times,  if  tbey  could  do  so  with  jus- 
tice to  their  proprietary,  to  assist  and  ac- 
commodate one  of  their  best  customers. 
But  let  it  be  clearly  understood  when  it 
was  an  accommodation.      Let  it  not   be 
said  that  that  which  was  really  an  accom- 
modation was  a  matter  of  indifference,  and 
that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  was 
perfectly  independent  of  the  Bank.     He 
contended  that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer had,  in  consequence  of  the  reduc- 
tion which  had  taken  place  in  the  balances, 
placed  himself  under  an  obligation  to  go 
to  the  Bank  of  England.     The  balances  at 
the  Bank  were  now  extremely  low.     The 
right   boo.    Gentleman    the    Member  for 
Buckinghamfthiro  (Mr.  Disraeli)  had,  on  a 
previous  occasion,  been  corrected  by  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  the  esti- 
mate which-  he  had  formed  of  the  amount 
of  the  balance  which  there  would  be  in 
April  next ;  but  ho  was  inclined  to  differ 
from  the   Chancellor  of  the   Exchequer, 
and  to  think  that  he  would  be  compelled 
in  April  next  to  come  to  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land to  borrow  money  or  to  raise  an  addi- 
tional loan ;  for  he  would  have  payments 
to   make,  and  would  not  have   8u£Bcient 
funds  at  his  command,  as  he  would  have 
had  if  he  had  pursued  the  ordinary  course 
of  leaving  sufficient  balances  in  the  Ex- 
chequer. The  right  hon.  Gentleman  stated 
that  he  should  require  to  borrow   about 
4,500,0002.    Now,  he  doubted  if  that  sum 
would  be  sufficient  to  meet  the  emergen- 
cies of  the  case,  but,  be  that  as  it  might, 
it  would  not  be  fair  to  ask  the  Bank  of 
England  to  lend  money  at  the  rate  of  inte- 
rest now  borne  by  Exchequer  bills — about 
3  per  cent,  he  believed — when  they  could 
get,  on  security  as  good  as  that  of  defi- 
ciency bills,  5  per  cent.     He  was  not  pre- 
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pared  to  admit  that  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  would  he  wrong  in  paying  even 
that  increased  rate  of  interest^  hecause,  if 
he  did  not  procure  the  money  from  the 
Bank,  he  would  have  to  go  elsewhere. 
The  right  lion.  Gentleman  had  adduced  as 
an  instance  that  these  advances  on  the  part 
of  the  Bank  were  not  disadvantageous, 
that  large  sums  of  money  were  lent  for 
very  short  periods  at  so  low  a  rate  of  inte- 
rest as  1  per  cent ;  but  that  was  not,  he 
thought,  putting  the  case  fairly  before  the 
House.  He  hoped  that  no  remark  which 
he  had  made  would  lead  the  House  to  sup- 
pose that  there  was  any  unwillingness  on 
the  part  of  the  Bank  to  enter  into  any 
financial  arrangements ;  but  he  had  offered 
these  observations  hecause  there  were  at 
present  strong  indications  of  a  rise  in  the 
value  of  money,  and,  that  being  the  case, 
it  was  surely  not  expedient  that  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  should  run  himself 
too  bare  in  his  banking  account  at  the  pre- 
sent moment.  He  thought  that  the  hon. 
Baronet  had  rather  grounded  his  Motion 
for  amending  the  Resolution  respecting 
the  income  tax  on  the  presumption  that 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had  quite 
ample  margin  enough  when  he  obtained 
permission  from  the  House  to  issue  an 
additional  amount  of  1,700,000^.  Exche- 
qucr  bills.  He  (Mr.  Hankey)  differed  from 
that  view,  and  did  not  think  that  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had  over- 
stated his  requirements.  He  greatly  feared 
that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  under- 
stated them,  and,  in  his  opinion,  the  nght 
hon.  Gentleman  would  have  done  well  to 
ask  the  House  for  permission  to  raise 
3,000,000Z.  or  4,000,000?.  by  Exchequer 
bills,  if  he  wanted  an  additional  amount  in 
aid  of  the  coming-in  revenue,  rather  than 
to  limit  himself  to  what  appeared  to  him 
(Mr.  Hankey)  a  paltry  amount,  as  the  ex- 
treme limit  of  the  power  of  borrowing  at 
the  present  moment.  On  a  former  even- 
ing the  hon.  Member  for  Kendal  (Mr. 
Glyn)  asked  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer whether  it  would  not  now  be  judi- 
cious to  grant  to  the  Bank  of  England  the 
power  of  increasing  its  paper  issues  in 
excess  of  the  1 4,000,000?.  ah-eady  allowed, 
considering  the  deficit  of  the  paper  money 
formerly  issued  by  the  country  banks.  He 
(Mr.  Hankey)  gathered*  from  what  fell 
from  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in 
reply  that,  though  the  present  was  not, 
'  "lis,  the  proper  moment  to  grant  such 
'on,  yet  the  time  might  not  be  far 
vhevk  such  a  proposition  would  be 
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deserving  of  consideration.    Now,  he  (Mr. 
Hankey)  hoped  that  the  time  was  very  far 
distant  when  the  Bank  of  England  would 
be  enabled  to  increase  its  issues  in  that 
way;    for   such  a  proceeding  would  add 
nothing  to  the  stability  of  this  country,  or 
rather,  it  would  derogate  from  the  stability 
of  the  country,  and  from  the  character  of 
certainty  which  now  attached  to  the  cur- 
rency in  consequence  of  the  Act  of  1844. 
He  remembered  reading,  not  long  ago,  a 
statement  of  the  comparative  condition  of 
the  currency  in  France  and  England  by  an 
able  writer,  who,  comparing  the  currency 
to  a  pyramid,  described  the  difference  be- 
tween the  currency  in   France  and  the 
currency  in  England  to  be,  that  the  base 
of  the  former  was  metal,  with  a  super- 
structure of  paper ;    and,   on  the  otlier 
hand,  the  base  of  the  latter  was  paper, 
with  a  superstructure  of  metal.    The  writer 
attributed  to  this  difference  many  of  the  evils 
which  had  afflicted  this  country  through 
fluctuations  in  trade  and  depreciations  of 
currency,  while  in  France,  during  periods 
of  terror  and  revolution,  the  currency  had 
maintained  a  comparatively  firm  and  steady 
character.     He  hoped,  then,  that  the  Go- 
vernment would   not   attempt  to  tamper 
with  the  currency,  if  he  might  use  the 
expression,  or  think  it  possible  that  any 
good  could  be  done  in  the  event  of  any 
commercial  crisis  in  this  country  by  issuing 
an  additional  500,000i.  of  paper,  in  Kca 
of  500,000^.  of  gold.     Could  such  a  mea- 
sure  possibly  add  anything  to  the  stability 
of  our  trade  or  commerce  ?     Surely  the 
hon.  Member  for  Kendal  could  not  com- 
plain that  there  was  not  a  sufficiency  of 
gold  in  the  world  ;  and  if  there  were  suf- 
ficient capital  in  this  country  to  buy  that 
gold,  he  (Mr.  Hankey)  contended  that  the 
more  gold  there  was  in  our  currency,  »"" 
the  less  we  depended  on  paper,  the  greater 
security  the  country  would  have,  and  com- 
merce and  trade  would  become  less  Hahw 
to  fluctuations.     He  learnt  with  consider- 
able regret  that  the  hon.  Member  for  Ken- 
dal entertained  the  opinion  that  the  Bank 
of  England  could  not  go  on  safely  under 
the  Act  of  1844  in  the  event  of  vw.     ^e 
(Mr.  Hankey)  had  no  such  apprehension. 
He  entertained  no  fear  that  the  Bank  or 
England,  if  properly  managed,  would  no 
be  able  to  maintain  itself  in  any  ®'^*'.^*?uq 
might  occur  in  this  country.     But  if 
Bank  of  England  were  so  mismanagea  as 
to  render  necessary  a  recourse  to  yJ,. 
tionable  expedients,  much  as  he  valued  t 
institution,  he  would  rather  nee  i^  "** 


ue  aoae  to  BUDsiitute  paper  money  tor  ttie 
gold  basis  of  our  currencj.  With  reepect 
to  the  propoBition  respecting  the  iacouie 
tai,  he  hnd  no  wish  lo  throw  the  smallest 
difficulty  in  tbe  way  of  the  ChanoelloF  of 
the  Exchequer;  aoj  he  differed  from  the 
hon.  UoTer  of  Ihe  Amendnieiil,  because 
he  thought  tbe  Chancellor  of  the  Eiche- 
quer  wanted  at  the  present  luoiiieiit  more 
than  he  asked,  rather  than  lose. 

Mr.  W.  WILLIAMS  said,  the  Chancel- 
lor of  the  Exchequer  waa  placed  in  this  un- 
fortunate position — he  eould  not  serve  the 
public  and  the  Bank  of  England  at  one  and 
the  same  time  ;  and  he  thought  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  had  acted  wisely  and  in 
Btricl  conformity  with  his  duty  in  preferring 
the  interest  of  the  public  to  the  interest  of 
the  Bank.  With  regard  to  the  reduction  ef- 
fected by  the  right  hon.  Qentleman  in  the 
interest  on  Exchequer  bills,  he  must  as- 
sent that  that  was  a  measure  which  was 
perfectly  justiied  at  the  time  it  was  adopt- 
ed by  the  state  of  the  money  market.  Tbe 
hon.  Member  for  Pe(erl)orough  (Mr.  Eqd- 
key)  himself  admitted  that  Exchequer  bills 
bore  a  premium  of  from  60t.  to  70f,, 
which  was  equal  to  from  one-and-a-half  to 
two  years'  interest  on  those  bills  at  that 
Tcry  time.  And  who  were  the  holders  of 
Exchequer  bills  ?  Notoriously  the  Bank 
of  England.  They  were  the  principal 
holders  at  all  limes,  and  no  doubt  it  was 
felt  to  be  most  inconvenient  (o  that  esta- 
blishment to  have  such  a  reduction  made. 
The  hon.  Member  complained  bitterly  of 
the  reduction  which  bad  taken  place  in  the 
public  deposits.  For  that  Act,  too,  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had  a  perfect 
justiGcation.  Unfortunately,  however,  the 
right  hen.  Gentleman  and  the  Government 
had  not  been  able  to  foresee  the  subse- 
quent failure  of  the  harvest  and  the  war 
now  impending,  the  effect  of  which  had 
been  to  completely  derange  the  money 
market.  It  sbould  be  recollected  that,  for 
the  last  few  years,  the  balances  at  the 
Bank  of  England  had  exceeded  the  amount 
necessary  for  Uie  payment  of  the  dividends, 
and  that  state  of  things,  though  no  doubt 
beneficial  to  the  Bank  of  England,  occa- 
sioned a  waste  of  the  public  money.  The 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  then,  was 
right  to  prefer  tbe  inleresia  of  the  public 
to  the  interests  of  the  Bank  of  England, 
when  pluccd  iu  circumstances  which  re- 
quired him  make  his  election  between  the 
two.  The  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Hankcy) 
held  out  the  threat  that  if  the  ChfiDceltor 


tiUgJanu  tor  dehciency  bilJs,  he  wnuld  liave 
to  pay  a  heavy  inlerost.  Why  the  Chan-  ■ 
cellor  of  the  Exehequer  could  raise  any 
amount  he  liked  without  going  to  the 
Bank  ;  and.  if  he  did  go  there,  the  Bank, 
which  lent  nothing  but  its  paper  notes, 
would  be  very  glad  lo  hnve  him  for  a  cus- 
tomer. He  considered  the  obserratiois  of 
the  hon.  Gentleman  most  uncalled  for  and 
injudicious,  and  perfectly  at  variance  with 
the  able  speech  he  made  in  seconding  the 
Address  on  the  first  night  of  the  Session. 

Mr.  SPOONER  wished  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Kendal  (Mr.  Glyn)  had  been  prb- 
sent,  as  he  would  no  doubt  have  satisfac- 
torily answered  the  observations  of  the 
hon.  Qentlemaa  the  Member  for  Peter- 
borough (Mr.  Thomson  Uankey)  better 
than  he  (Mr,  Spooner)  could  pretend  to  do 
The  hon.  Member  for  Kendal  was  a  member 
of  one  of  the  most  respectable  firms  in  the 
City  of  London — a  firm  doing  the  largest 
banking  business,  perhaps,  in  the  City — 
and  he  was,  therefore,  most  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  subject.  He  (Mr. 
Spooner)  at  all  events  would  take  his  opi- 
nion in  preference  to  that  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Peterborough.  The  hon.  Member 
had  stated-  that  there  was  no  reason  to 
fear  that  the  Bank  of  England  would  have 
any  cause  to  apply  for  an  alteration  in  the 
Act  of  1844.  No  other  practical  man, 
however,  was  of  that  opinion.  It  waa 
evident  to  every  person  at  all  acquainted 
with  the  question  of  the  currency  tliat  the 
Government  could  not  carry  o>  the  war  if 
the  Act  of  1844  was  le  remain  in  full  force. 
By  the  operation  uf  that  Act  the  Bank  of 
England  was  ITmited  to  issue  its  notes  on 
three  sorts  of  investments.  First,  there 
were  the  11,000,000;.  representing  the 
debt  borrowed  by  the  Government  from  the 
Bank  ;  secondly,  3,000,0002.  of  other 
floating  securities,  making  14,000,0002., 
on  the  security  of  which  the  Bank  was  to 
issue  its  notes  ;  and,  thirdly,  it  was  em- 
powered to  issue  on  gold  deposited  ;  so 
that  actually,  as  the  gold  was  drawn  out 
of  the  country,  the  Bank  was  bound  to 
limit  its  issues  accordingly.  Now  it  waa 
known,  not  merely  theoretically,  but  prac- 
tically, to  be  impossible  to  go  on  under  the 
Act  of  1844.  What  took  place  in  1847  ? 
Then,  when  every  interest  in  the  land  was 
in  H  state  of  alarm,  and  houECs  of  the  first 
respectability  failed,  a  mere  hint  from  tbe 
Government  that  the  Bank  of  England 
would  be  indemnified  if  it  did  not  strictly 
abide  by  the  law  served  to  restore  confi- 
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deuce,  and  at  the  same  time  proved  the 
impossibilitj  of  the  Act  of  1844  maintaining 
Itself  against  any  extraordinary  pressure. 
He  inferred  from  an  expression  used  by 
Sir  Robert  Peel  in  1844,  to  the  effect  that 
the  bullion  on  which  notes  were  issued  was 
liable  to  be  influenced  by  the  exchanges, 
that  that  right  hon.  Gentleman  contem- 
plated the  possibility  of  the  notes  issued  on 
securities  being  released  from  the  necessity 
of  being  paid  in  gold.  After  stating  the 
nature  of  the  credits  upon  which  the  issues 
were  made,  on  the  20th  of  May,  1844,  he 
said  : — *•  This  last  is  to  be  liable  to  the  in- 
fluence of  the  exchanges.'*  Why  did  he 
particularise  the  last,  and  not  the  others  ? 
It  was  known  that  the  bullion  in  the  Btftik 
was  liable  to  the  influences  of  the  -ex- 
changes, and  that  the  14,000.00(W.  on 
which  the  permanent  issue  was  based  wa« 
likewise  liable  to  them.  He  (Mr.  Spooner) 
therefore  believed  that  Sir  Robert  Peel 
meant  when  the  proper  time  should  arrive, 
and  the  necessity  occurred,  the  restriction 
should  be  removed.  He  (Mr.  Spooner) 
believed  the  time  was  now  come  when,  if 
they  wcro  to  carry  on  the  war,  they  must 
be  ready  to  toke  such  measures  as  would 
call  out  the  energies  and  capital  of  the 
nation  without  cramping  them  by  limiting 
the  circulating  medium  by  the  quantity  of 
metal  that  happened  to  be  in  the  Bonk  of 
England.  There  were  few  men  in  the 
House  who  had  bo  vivid  a  recollection  as 
he  (Mr.  Spooner)  of  what  had  taken  place 
in  regard  to  Bank  restriction  upon  the  is- 
sues in  the  course  of  the  last  war.  He  had 
watched  the  whole  transaction  step  by  step« 
and  few  people  now  understood,  how  in  one 
year  the  country  was  enabled  to  raise 
l30.000.000f.  in  the  shape  of  loans  and 
taxes.  He  would  not  say  the  application 
of  that  money  was  right  or  that  it  was 
wrong,  or  that  it  was  just  or  unjust  to  run 
the  country  into  this  expense.  The  country 
on  the  present  occasion  would  be  called  on 
to  raise  large  sums,  and,  what  was  more 
to  the  purpose,  large  quantities  of  gold 
would  be  drawn  out  of  the  country  to  de- 
fray the  expenses  of  the  war  by  neighbour- 
ing nations.  The  evidence  of  Mr.  Roths- 
child before  the  Committee  of  1818  went 
to  show  that  England  was  the  focus  where 
all  bullion  centred,  and  from  whence  con- 
sequently, all  bullion  was  distributed. 
This  was  the  case  in  the  former  war.  The 
bullion  was  completely  drained  from  the 
country  ;  and  how  was  the  country  enabled 
to  raise  130,000,000/.  in  one  year  ?  Why, 
because  the   money   so   raised   was  first 
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spent  in  the  country — that  was  the  secret 
of  the  ease  with  which  the  means  were 
contributed.  The  fact  was,  when  a  loan 
was  announced,  the  great  merchants  and 
bankers  entered  into  contracts  with  the 
Government  to  take  it  ;  and  when  the 
terms  on  which  it  was  taken  became 
known,  then  came  out  an  advertisement 
on  the  part  of  the  Bank  that  scrip  and 
omnium — the  words,  he  had  no  doubt, 
were  scarcely  known  to  many  hon.  Mem- 
bers— would  be  taken.  This  meant  that 
those  who  took  those  loans  having  agreed 
to  pay  them  up  in  a  year  and  a  half,  the 
moment  the  10  per  cent  deposit  was  lodged 
upon  the  scrip,  the  Bank  of  England  made 
ail  the  further  advances  until  the  last,  when 
the  party  then  owning  the  scrip  had  to  take 
it  up  from  the  Bank.  But  how  was  that 
done  ?  It  was  done  in  this  manner : — The 
Bank  of  England  mado  its  notes  and  paid 
the  Government  with  them.  The  money  so 
paid  was  spent  in  defraying  the  expenses 
of  the  war ;  so  that  it  was  at  once  made, 
spent,  and  paid  in  the  country.  The  scrip 
then  became  capital  and  thus  got  into  a 
great  mnny  new  hands  before  the  last  call 
came,  and  the  country  was  enabled  to  meet 
the  loan.  He  would  venture  to  say,  that 
no  one  could  controvert  these  facts,  al- 
though very  few  had  made  themselves 
masters  of  them,  and  ho  was  sure  that 
an  hon.  Friend  near  him  (Mr.  Freshfield) 
would  bear  him  out  in  what  he  stated. 
His  (Mr.  Spooner *s)  argument  did  not  go 
to  the  extent  that  this  should  be  done  in 
the  present  instance ;  but  it  did  go  to  the 
length  that,  as  the  existing  system  was 
one  which  cramped  every  energy  of  the 
Government,  as  well  as  trammelled  every 
commercial  transaction,  the  Goyernment 
would  find  itself  check-mated  very  soon 
if  it  depended  upon  the  operation  of  the 
Act  of  1844,  to  furnish  the  resources  for 
carrying  on  the  war.  He  knew  it  was  the 
fashion  to  throw  ridicule  on  what  was 
termed  the  "  Birmingham  school,"  but 
very  few  knew  what  the  Birmingham 
school  was.  The  foundation  of  the  Bir- 
mingham school  was  an  entire  agreement 
with  the  late  Mr.  Horner,  who  in  the 
years  1810  and  1811  called  npon  the 
House  of  Commons  to  declare  that  there 
had  been  a  great  depreciation  of  the  cur- 
rency; that  it  was  necessary  to  stop  it; 
and  that  if  they  did  not,  they  could  never 
return  to  the  metallic  standard  of  value. 
He  remembeped  Mr.  Sharpe,  who  under- 
stood the  question  well,  supporting  the 
view   taken   by  Mr.   Horner,    when   that 


val,  the  then  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
and  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  who,  oot 
being  able  to  cope  iritb  the  argument 
fairly,  endeRTOured  to  deetroy  its  force  bj 
turning  it  into  ridicule.  The  BirminghAm 
school  agreed,  as  he  had  before  said,  with 
Mr.  Horaer,  that  there  had  been  a  great 
dejireciation  of  the  currency ;  that  there 
had  been  great  mismanagement  of  the  cur- 
rencT  ;  and  that  they  had  created  a  debt 
of  400,000,0001.  in  a  currency  at  a  depre- 
ciation of  15  per  cent.  Mr.  Horner  at 
that  lime  warned  the  Government  of  it, 
and  told  them  to  meet  it,  and  to  restore 
the  currency  to  its  right  position,  telling 
them  that  if  they  d^d  not  do  it  then,  the 
lime  would  soon  come  when 'it  would  bo 
impossible  for  them  to  do  it.  But  the  Qo- 
Verumeut  went  on  in  spite  of  that  warning, 
and  soon  after  brouglit  the  depreciation 
from  15  per  cent  to  22  and  23  per  cent, 
and  the  debt  whs  raised  from  400,000.0002. 
toS00.000,000f.—[LawjA(er.]— lie  hoped 
ho  was  not  trespassing  on  the  patience  of 
the  House.  lie  was  about  to  say  that  the 
GoTCmment  neglected  the  warning  given 
them,  and  went  on  to  the  year  1S19,  when 
they  attempted  to  do  that  which  Ihey  never 
effectually  had  done,  and  which  had  been 
the  cause  of  all  those  changes  and  all  those 
diSerenees  between  a  state  of  great  pros- 
perity and  of  gi'eat  adversity,  and  of  all 
those  fluctuations  of  which  they  had  since 
had  reason  to  complain.  In  1819  they 
endearoured  to  carry  into  effect  a  standard 
of  value  which  thoy  found  tolully  imnos- 
aiblo  to  maintain.  No  doubt  he  should  be 
told  to  look  at  what  had  recently  taken 
place,  and  it  would  be  said,  "  See  the 
abundance  of  gold  that  has  come  into  the 
country !  "  But  the  gold  mines  had  not  been 
discovered  in  1819,  and  no  idea  was  at 
that  time  entertained  that  gold  would  have 
been  brought  iuto  the  country  in  such 
abundance.  The  effect  of  the  measure  of 
1819,  therefore,  was  at  the  time  to  double 
every  man's  debt,  and  to  halve  every  man's 
property.  Prom  the  year  1819  to  the 
period  when  guld  was  ilVcovpTed,  it  would 
be  found  that  nil  those  flvictuatioiis  of  wliieh 
the  country  complained  had  arisen  from 
giJd  leaving  the  country,  and  tho  Bank  of 
England  hting  obliged  to  restrict  its  circu- 
lation, and  thus  to  bring  the  prices  of  all 
articles  of  manufacture  down  to  a  level 
with  prices  of  the  Continent,  thereby  sa- 
crificing 30  to  40  per  cent  of  the  property 
of  the  mannfaeturcra  and  merchants  of  this 
country.     The  gold  was  then  brought  back 


periods  of  prosperity,  to  be  succeeded  by 
equally  sudden  periods  of  adversity,  till 
they  arrived  at  the  crowning  point^that 
of  free  trade,  which  was  to  let  into  this 
country  all  sorts  of  products,  manufactured 
and  otherwise,  without  paying  any  of  those 
tajies  to  which  their  own  produce  and  ma- 
nufactures nere  exposed.  If  it  had  not 
been  for  the  large  quantity  of  gold  which 
had  been  providentiullj  discovered,  the 
whole  free-trade  system  would  have  been 
broken  up  years  ago.  Well,  in  what  state 
were  thej  now  ?  They  had  had  such  an 
enormous  importation  of  gold  that  some 
people  believed  they  would  soon  arrive  at 
a  new  era,  and  that  the  question  to  be  con- 
sidered would  be,  whether  it  would  not  be 
necessary  to  do  that  in  favour  of  the  cre- 
ditor which  tliey  had  steadily  refused  to  do 
tu  favour  of  the  debtor.  Thej  had  made 
the  debtor  pay  in  appreciated  value,  and 
when  an  adjustment  was  asked  for  in  his 
behalf  it  was  refused  ;  but  now  that  the 
adjustment  was  required  on  behalf  of  the 
creditor,  they  talked  about  its  equity  and 
fairness.  But  their  delusion  was  now  over. 
The  great  question,  however,  was  this — 
in  their  present  condition  they  wo^ld  find 
it  impossible  to  raise  a  sum  of  money  to 
cany  on  this  war.  He  did  not  say  this  to 
discourage  tiiem.  On  the  contrary,  he 
urn  them  against  acceding 
of  the  hon.  Member  for 
They  had  better  meet  this 
;e ;  for  the  drain  of  gold 
:  continue,  and  there  would 
n  the  notes  of  the  Bank  of 
England  in  consequence.  So  that  when 
they  wanted  to  borrow  three  or  four  mil- 
lions, they  would  be  unable  to  do  so,  for 
the  Bank  would  be  compelled  to  restrict 
the  issue  of  its  notes  to  the  proportion  of 
bullion  it  possessed.  It  might  be  said  that 
he  held  extraordinary  doctrines  on  that 
point,  but  he  could  not  hear  tho  statement 
which  had  been  mode  to  them  by  a  Bank 
Birector,  and  let  them — deceived  by  it — 
go  on  until  they  would  find  it  impossible 
to  raise  the  menns  of  carrying  on  this 
ivnr.  He  knew  how  dangL-rous  it  was  for 
any  individual  in  that  House  to  liazaid 
anything  like  a  plan,  for  no  one  could 
suggest  one  which  would  be  free  from 
imperfections,  and  upon  these  inipor- 
feclions  its  opponents  would  work.  He 
would  venture,  however,  from  a  sense  of 
duty,  to  propose  to  them  a  plan,  for  he 
believed  that  the  country  was  at  that  nio- 
meat  in  imminent  danger,     llo  said,  let 
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tliem  do  fti  once  that  whicli   Sir  Robert 
Peelt  as  he  had  before  stated,  seemed  to 
have  in  his  mind  with  regard  to  the  notes 
issued  on  security.     Let  that  be  done  at 
once  ;  let  the  notes  so  issued  under  the  Act 
of  1844  be  made  legal  tender;  let  it  be 
the  basis  of  the  circulating  medium.    This  | 
vould  prevent  tlve  circulation  in  this  coun-  ! 
try  from  being  influenced  by  the  rate  of 
exchange,  or  the  efflux  of  gold.     He  be- 
lieved that  this  could  be  done,  for  he  knew 
that  the  Bank  of  England  was  properly 
managed,     and    that    it    was   capable   ofi 
carrying  out   the    objects   required.      If,  I 
however,  the  Government  did   not  make 
some  regulation  booq«  it  would  certainly 
find  itself  unable  to  raise  money  to  carry 
on  the  war.     He  would  go  further  than 
this,  however,  and  say,  let  the  Bank  of 
England  purchase  as  much  gold  as  they 
could,  and  give  notes   in  its  stead,  such 
notes  not  payable  for  a  certain  time ;  for 
they  might  rest  assured  that,  in  time  of 
war,  every  nation  concerned  in  that  war 
would  be  calling  on  them  for  money  and 
assistance.     There  would   then   bo   some 
security  for  retaining  bullion  when  every 
country  in  the  world  was  drawing  on  this 
country.     It  may  be  asked  why  lock  up 
the  gold,  and  circulate  notes  ?     He  would 
answer,  because  the  gold^  if  put  into  circu- 
lation, would  be  drawn  out  of  the  country; 
and  by  the  law  as  it  now  stands,  for  every 
thousand  pounds  so  drawn  out  the  Bank 
would  be  obliged  to  withdraw  1,000^.  of 
notes,     thus     lessening     the    circulation 
2,000Z.     A  system  of  this  kind  would  be 
found   of  very   great  advantage,   and   it 
would  afford  great  accommodation  to  per* 
'  sons    engaged    in    extensive    commercial 
speculations.     When,  however,  there  was 
an  alteration  of  value  occurring  every  few 
weeks,  he  defied'  any  man  to  carry  on  his 
business    with    anything    like    certainty. 
This  scheme  might  seem  very  «rude,  and 
might  be  ridiculed  ;  but  he  would  run  that 
risk,  for  he  was  honestly  convinced  that 
he  was  right.     The  danger  was  so  immi- 
nent, that  he  could  not,  as  a  Member  of 
that   House,  shrink  from   expressing   his 
opinion   on   it.     He   represented  a   large 
mixed  constituency  of  agricultural  and  of 
mercantile   and    manufacturing   interestsi, 
and  he  should  be  an  unworthy  representa- 
tive indeed,  if  any  fear  of  ridicule  should 
make  hin^  refrain  from  expressing  boldly 
an  opinion  which  he  had  formed,  not  that 
day,  or  yesterday,  or  without  a  practical 
kuQwlcdge  of  the  business.     He  gave  that 
''^*om  an  accurate  examination  he 
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had  made  of  all  the  great  changes  in  the 
currency  during  the  last  half  century.    He 
felt  quite  confident  that  he  «ras  right,  and 
he  could  venture  to  say  that  the  time  was 
not  far  distant  when  due  weight  would  be 
given  to  the  opinion  he  then  held.    With 
respect  to  the  Motion  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  Evesham,  he  (Mr.   Spooner)  was  in- 
clined to  vote  for  that  Motion ;   but  he 
would  not  pledge   himself  to  that  course 
until  he  had  heard  what  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  should  say  on  the  subject. 
His  ground  of  support,  however,  would  be 
different  from   any  that   had   been  men- 
tioned.     He  would    vote  for  it  on  the 
ground  that  the  proposal  of  the  Govern- 
ment was  not  fair  dealing  with  the  coun- 
try.      That  proposal  was  to  add  50  per 
cent  to  the  property  tax  for  a  half-year; 
but    no   one  who  was  not    wilfully  blind 
could  fail  to  see  that  it  was  really  a  dou- 
bling of  the  tax,  as  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer   would   no   doubt   come  down 
again  in  the  course  of  the  Session,  and 
ask  to  obtain  it  for   the   next  half-year. 
He   (Mr.     Spooner)    therefore    protested 
against  the  doubling  of  the  tax  while  it 
remained  in  its  present  cruel,  tyrannical, 
and  tmjust  form*     He  objected  to  it  be- 
cause direct  taxation  would  break  dovn 
under  the   Government,  and   because  in- 
direct taxation  was  inevitable  if  the  war 
was  to  be  carried  on.     It  was  Hume,  he 
believed,  who  said  that  if  millions  were 
to  be  raised,  the  millions  must  pay  them. 
And  he  (Mr.  Spooner)  wonld  never  consent 
to  the  same  rate  of  income  tax  being  im- 
posed on  all  classes,  thus  taxing  one  man's 
necessaries,  and  another  man's  luxuries. 
He  (Mr.   Spooner)   objected  to  the  ques- 
tion  involved    in  the   Resolution   of  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,   though  it 
was  ono  popular  with  that  House,  namely* 
that  the  necessary  supplies  for  the  war 
should  be  raised  in  the  current  year,     lie 
did  not  think  it  would  be  possible  without 
the  aid  of  a  loan ;  and  he  did  not  see  why 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  should 
not  go  into  the  market,  where  he  could 
make  one  on  reasonable  terms,  as  well  as 
foreign  Powers.     It  was  well  known  that 
a  list  was  open  in  the  City  for  the  Freuch 
loan;    the   Chancellor  of  the   Exchequer 
would  surely  be  able  to  effect  a  loan  upon 
still  better  terms.     This  would  be  better 
than  applying  for  the  expenses  of  the  war 
in  the  year,  as  it  would  afford  capitalists 
the  means  of  employing  their  money  at 
home    which     was    now    forced    abroad. 
There    was,   he  .(Mr.    Spooner)   was  i»- 


that  made  tbe  matter  at  ill  worte.  He 
called  on  tbe  right  hon.  Gentleman, 
therefore,  not  to  be  gulled  bj  tho  hon. 
Member  for  Peterborough,  bat  to  remem- 
ber 1847,  when  DTerjthin^^  was  on  the 
point  of  shipwreck  until  tho  Act  of  1841 
WAS  practicallj  repealed,  an  Act  which  Sir 
R.  Feel  himself  Bubaequentl;  admitted 
had  failed  in  that  difficultj.  It  was  the 
BjTstem,  and  not  the  administration  of  tbe 
Bjatem,  that  brought  this  difficulty  upon 
the  country ;  and  he  therefore  called  upon 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  to  give  it  his 
Berions  attention.  He  (the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer),  however  much  he  may  now 
disagree  with  what  no  doubt  were  thought 
ultra  nations  on  hia  (Mr.  Spooner's)  part, 
will  find  out  ere  long  that  he  will  be 
obliged  to  modify  tbe  Act  of  1844.  Tho 
Emperor  of  Russia  was  a  very  clever  man, 
and  understsods  our  financial  policy,  aud 
no  doubt  hia  hopes  of  auccess  are  partly 
grounded  upon  that  system  breaking 
down.  He  (Mr.  Spooner)  called,  there- 
fore, upon  the  right  boo.  Gentleman  to  act 
in  time,  and  to  prove  to  the  Emperor  that 
Ilia  hopes  on  that  ground  were  fallacious. 

Hr.  HUME  said,  the  opiuiuns  which  tbe 
lion.  Member  for  North  Warwickshire  (Mr. 
Spooner]  had  expressed  in  tlio  enrly  part 
of  bis  speech  were  in  accordance  with 
those  which  he  had  been  known  to  profess 
for  tbe  last  thirty-five  years  ;  but  the  House 
was  not  now  discussing  the  question  of  the 
currency,  or  he  should  have  been  ready  to 
confute  some  of  the  hon.  Gentleman's  opi- 
nions, and  prove  the  fallaciousness  of  his 
arguments.  The  only  point  on  which  he 
agreed  with  tbe  hon.  Member  was  that  the 
Act  of  1844  placed  a  most  misehievons  re- 
striction upon  the  Bank ;  but  that  was  only 
one  part  of  the  hon.  Member's  speech.  He 
had  paid  considerable  attention  to  the  sub- 
ject which  the  hon.  Member  for  Peter- 
borough (Mr.  Hankey)  had  brought  under 
the  notice  of  the  House,  and  he  was  bound 
to  say,  in  justice  to  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  that,  instead  of  blaming  him 
for  having  reduced  tbe  interest  on  Exche- 
quer bills,  he  thought  he  was  perfectly 
justified  in  doing  so  at  the  period  when  the 
reduction  took  place.  It  did  unfortunately 
happen,  however,  that  a  change  occurred 
in  the  affairs  of  the  country  uhich  altered 
the  value  of  money  and  which  destroyed 
the  necessity  for  the  reduction  ;  hut  the 
Clinneellor  of  the  Exchequer  was  nut  to 
blame  for  that.  With  regard  to  the 
qucflljon    of    b^ancee,    he    confessed    he 


S.OOO.OOOi.,  or  even  g.OOO'^OOOi.  sterling 
should  he  kept  lying  idle  in  the  Exchequer ; 
he  could  seo  no  reason  why  the  balances 
should  not  be  made  available  for  the  public 
scrvioe  whenever  It  was  practicable.  True, 
when  Sir  Robert  Feel  came  into  office  some 
years  ago,  on  finding  that  instead  of  a 
surplus,  he  had  a  deficiency  to  make  up, 
he  dwelt  upon  the  importauce  of  keeping 
a  balance  in  the  Exchequer ;  and,  with  the 
aid  of  tho  income  tax,  the  balance  wag 
ultimately  brought  up  to  5,500,0(^1.  i  hut 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  should 
not  he  deterred  from  making  use  of  the 
balances  whenever  the  state  of  the  market 
was  such  as  to  make  it  advantageous  for 
the  Slate  that  he  ahoulj  do  so.  Unfor- 
tunately, in  the  present  instance,  shortly 
after  the  proposed  conversion  of  tlio  South 
Sea  Stock,  a  change  took  place  in  the 
market  value  of  the  three  per  cents  ;  but 
here,  again,  the  Chancellor  of  t!ie  Exche- 
quer could  not  be  blamed  for  that.  If  the 
lion.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Hankey)  referred  to 
the  evidence  given  before  tho  Committee 
of  1848,  he  would  find  that  uothiug  but  a 
violation  of  the  Aut  of  1844  would  have 
saved  the  country.  Aud  what  became  of 
an  Act  which  they  were  obliged  to  violate} 
Excepting  three  Bank  Directors,  he  be- 
lieved all  the  witnesBCB  examined  before 
the  Committee  appointed  to  inquire  into 
the  working  of  tho  Act  in  1848  were  op- 
posed to  it,  and  it  was  only  by  accident 
that  the  Committee  was  prevented  from 
reporting  against  it.  At  a  time  when  wo 
were  taking  credit  for  the  removal  of  re- 
strictions on  commerce,  it  was  most  incon- 
sistent to  limit  the  medium  of  all  exchange 
money.  As  to  the  Motion  before  the 
House,  it  appeared  to  be  very  uaimportnot. 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  proposed 
to  raise  hy  the  income  tax  7d.  in  the  pound 
in  the  first  half  of  the  year,  and  3|<i.  in 
the  second ;  and  tho  object  of  the  bon. 
Baronet's  Motion  was  to  have  tbe  euma 
divided  equally  between  the  two  half-years. 
Really,  this  was  a  matter  scarcely  worth 
discussing.  For  his  part,  be  had  little 
doiiht  that  >vticn  the  public  husincse  should 
be  further  advanced  the  House  would  bo 
oallcd  upon  to  double  the  tax  for  the  second 
half-year  also,  and  then  the  uniformity 
which  the  hon.  Baronet  desired  would  bo 
established.  Tho  hon.  fiarouet  (Sir  H. 
Wiiloughby)  seemed  to  apprehend  that,  if 
the  measure  should  be  carried  into  effect 
ill  the  way  proposed  hy  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman,  it  would  leave  him  in  posses- 
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si  on  of  too  lar^e  a  balance.  Generally 
speaking,  be  (Mr.  Hume)  objected  to  a 
Chancellor  of  t)ie  Exchequer  haying  too 
much  money  at  command,  because  it  was 
apt  to  induce  extravagance  ;  but  he  ^as 
nut  indisposed  on  the  eve  of  war  to  leave 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  a  considerable 
margin  to  work  upon.  Under  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  he  hoped  that  the  hon. 
Baronet  would  not  feel  it  necessary  to 
divide  the  House  on  the  Motion. 

Mr.  WILKINSON  said,  he  did  not  see 
what  the  Bank  Restriction  Act  of  1844 
Itad  to  do  with  the  present  debate.     At 
any  rate  he  hq)ed  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer   would    not  follow   the  advice 
that  was   tendered    to   him    by  the   hon. 
Member    for    North   Warwickshire    (Mr. 
Spooner).     A  good   deal    had    been    said 
about  the  abortive  attempts  of  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  for  the  conversion 
of  stocks  kst  year.     But  the  real  question 
was  whether,  at  the  time  those  attempts 
were  made,  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  was 
justified  in  expecting  a  reduction  in  the  in- 
terest of  money.     Now,  in  his  opinion,  the 
circumstances  then  occurring  indicated  a 
rise  rather  than  a  fall  of  interest.     They 
had  just  embarked  in  free  trade,  they  had 
opened  their  ports  to  all  the  world,  they 
were  in  the  receipt  of  large  profits,  and  on 
largo  profits,  as  everybody  knew,  the  rate 
of  interest  mainly  depended.     But  it  was 
expected  that  the  large  importation  of  gold 
would  reduce  the  rate  of  ioterest.     In  his 
opinion  that  importation  was  calculated  to 
have  precisely  the  contrary  effect.     When 
gold  came  into  a  country  it  raised  prices : 
that  was  all  it  could  do.     It  could  not  ren- 
der capital  more  abundant,  but  it  excited 
speculation,  it  gave  a  spur  to  trade,  it  sti- 
mulated capital ;  and  in  all  these  cases  it 
raised  the  interest  of  money.     He  did  not 
say  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  was  not  jus- 
tified in  using  the  balances — the  question 
wa^,  what  use  he  made  of  them.     He  had 
paid  off  8,000,000/.  of  the  public  debt  at 
par,  when  their  price  at  the  present  mo- 
ment was  91.     This  operation  had,  there* 
fore,  cost  the  country  between  700,000/. 
and  800,000/.     He  agreed,  however,  with 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman's  plan  now — to 
raise  the  supplies  within  the  year,  and  not 
to  have  recourse  to  a  loan.     With  regard 
to  the  question  before  the  House,  he  did 
not  think  there  was  much  use  in  discussing 
it.     If  they  raised  the  first  half  of  the  tax 
in  the  first  half-year,  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman would  not  come  for  a  second  half 
unless  it  were  wanted.     If  it  wore  wanted 
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he  would  come  for  it,  whether  the  first 
half  had  been  raised  or  no. 

Mr.  CAYLEY  said,  he  differed  with  the 
hon.  Gentleman  who  had  just  sat  down  in 
thinking  that   the  Act   of  1844  had   no 
relation    to   the   present   question.      The 
whole  scope  of  the  hon.  Member  for  North 
Warwickshire's  argument,   and   also   the 
speech  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Montrose, 
was  to  show  the  injurious  effects  of  the 
Act  of  1844  on  commerce,  and  therefore 
on  the  sources  of  taxation,  whenever  cir- 
cumstances called  it  into  actual  operation. 
He  (Mr.  Oayley)  was  on  the  Committee 
of   1848,    appointed   to   inquire   into   the 
causes  of  the  disasters  of  1847.     The  hon. 
Gentleman  (Mr.   Hankey)  also  said,  that 
Act  had  very  little  to  do  with  the  question 
before  the  House.     He  (Mr.  Cayley)  would 
show  him  his  mistake.     The  hon.  Gentle- 
man went  on  very  effectively  to  describe 
the  results  of  the  free  Californian  and  Aus- 
tralian importation  of  gold,  showing  that 
it  had  opened  the  apertures  and  invigorated 
\  all  departments  of  commerce.    If  this  were 
so,  then  be  begged  to  ask  the  hon.  Gen- 
I  tleman  what  would  be  the  effect  of  reversing 
the  operation,  namely,  of  a  deportation  of 
gold  ?    Would    it  not  cripple  commerce, 
and  tend  to   induce  eommercial  pressure 
like  that  of  1847  ?  What  was  there  peca- 
liar  in  the  year  1847  to  produce  the  panic 
that  occurred  ?    The  harvest  was  not  bad 
in  England,  but  it  was  in  Ireland — there 
!  was  a  drain  of  gold,  which,  acting  on  the 
rate  of  discount  and  the  facilities  of  ao- 
commodation,  very  soon  produced  general 
commercial  pressure.    It  was  this  drain,  to- 
gether with  eorn  merchants'  failures,  in  Au- 
gust, that,  operating  on  the  very  natural 
fears  of  the  commercial   body  under  the 
Bank  Act  of  1844,  induced  the  panic  which 
ensued  in  October,  1847.  On  that  panic,  as 
he  had  said,  he  was  one  of  the  Committee 
which  sat  in  judgment  in  1848,  and  the 
result  of  the  inquiry  was  to  establish  the 
fact  that  the  loss  to  the  industry  of  the 
country  produced  by  the  pnnio  was  fully 
250,000.000/.      If,    therefore,     anything 
should  arise  now  to  produce  even  half  the 
result  of  1847,  what  would  be  the  effect 
of    increasing  taxation  ?    Why,    taxation 
would  be  increased  by  Act  of  Parliament, 
but  the  Exchequer  might  lose   more  by 
commercial  distress  than  it  would  gain  by 
increased    taxation.     The    same    circum- 
stances wore  at   work   now  as   in    1847 
—there  was  pressure  occasioned   by  the 
drain  of  gold.     If  war  went  on,  gold  must 
be  had.     The  Army,  the  Navy,  the  Com- 


reigo  loans  were  raiBcd,  thej  would  iio 
douht  be  raised  iDBteriHlIy,  directly  or  in- 
directly, ID  our  market,  and  our  gold  mtiet 
go  out  of  tliB  country.  And  if  our  gold 
aliould  go,  where  would  be  the  meaDS  of 
additional  taxntion  ?  Every  country  ru- 
tnoTed  from  barbarisni  must  have  fur  coni- 
mercial  dealings  a  IcgAl  tender.  Our  legnl 
tender  was  gold,  ftnd  if  gold  went  out  of 
the  country  conimercini  transactions  must 
be  first  crippled,  and  Rnaliy  stopped  ;  and 
it  must  be  recollected  that  out  of  com- 
mercial transactions  the  means  for  the  pay- 
nient  of  taxation  came.  Was  this,  then, 
not  a  question  to  be  discussed  at  this  mo- 
ment ?  Or  could  there,  on  a  question  of  in- 
creasing the  resources  of  the  Exchequer, 
be  a  more  important  question  than  any 
matter  which  nffecteil  the  facilities  of  com- 
merce, since  it  was  from  commerce  and  its 
trail sacti<jns  that  the  Exchequer  had  to 
be  replenished,  including  in  thai  category 
agriculture  and  trade?  The  consequence 
of  not  dealing  at  once  with  the  Act  of 
1844  would  be  (his.  In  proportion  as 
money  became  dear,  more  produce  must 
be  sold  to  realise  a  certain  amount  of  gold, 
the  medium  in  wbicb  taxation  was  due,  and 
by  that  means  we  came  to  pay,  perhaps, 
twice  as  much  to  the  Exchequer  as  when 
money  had  been  cbeaper.  Nov  the  Act 
of  1844  had  the  effect  of  producing  con- 
Blanl  oscillations  in  the  value  of  money  ; 
because  that  law  insisted  on  the  circula- 
tion of  the  Bank  of  England  being  go- 
verned rigidly  by  the  state  of  the  foreign 
exchanges,  t.  e.  by  the  influx  and  efflux 
of  gold.  On  this  fugitive  basis  was  our 
commercial  prosperity  based.  Of  the  whole 
number  of  witnesses  heard  by  the  Com- 
mittee in  1848,  only  four  were  in  favour 
of  the  Act.  These  were  Mr.  Jones  Loyd 
and  Mr.  Cotton,  Governor  of  the  Bank  of 
England  in  1844,  and  the  Oovernor  and 
Deputy  Oovernor  in  1845.  All  the  commer- 
cial witnesses  were  united  against  that  Act. 
No  doubt  to  make  money  dear  might  be 
very  luoraliva  for  the  moneyed  interest,  as 
was  proved  by  the  rise  in  the  value  of 
money  in  1847.  He  bnd  no  more  doubt 
thai!  that  lie  stood  in  that  House  that  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  viouid  have  to  suspend  the 
operation  of  the  Act  of  1844  if  the  war 
continued,  although  Califuinian  and  Aua- 
trnlian  guld  might  dchij  that  necessity.  IIi» 
only  doubt  was,  whether  (he  right  hon. 
Qeuilomau  would  do  this  in  time,  before 
losses  took  place  such  as  those  that  nere 


to  see  that  the  couotenanoe  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  on  this  subject  did  not 
wear  that  smile  of  ndicule  and  flippancy 
which  some  Chancellors  of  the  E xehequer 
had  occasionally  worn,  when  it  had  been 
discussed  on  some  previons  occasions,  but 
that  he  rather  assumed  that  serious  air 
befitting  its  extreme  gravity.  He  hoped 
the  right  hon.  GenOemau  would  take  warn- 
ing, by  the  opioionH  expressed  that  evening, 
and  interpose  in  time  to  aave  the  oommer- 
cial  interest  from  incalculable  losses.  If 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  no  heart 
to  pity  them,  let  at  least  his  self-interest 
prevail  in  favour  of  his  own  Exchequer,  for 
if  the  war  and  the  Act  alike  continued,  ho 
might  find  his  Exchequer  impoverished, 
t-ather  than  enriched,  even  though  he 
should  come  down  to  that  House  month 
after  monih  in  order  to  increase  the  tax- 
ation of  the  country.  If  ihe  hon.  Gentle- 
man (Sir  H.  Willoughby)  pressed  his  Mo- 
tion to  a  division,  he  should  vote  against 
it,  because  he  did  not  like  to  stop  the 
Estimates  when  on  the  eve  of  war  ;  for, 
however  shilly-shally  our  negotiations  had 
doubt  w  .,  - 
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ng  circum- 
stances, the  House  of  Commons,  on  nil  sides, 
would  go  hand  in  hand  with  Her  Majesty's 
Government,  and  go  even  before  the  Go- 
vernment, in  insisting  on  carrying  on  the 
war  with  all  the  vigour  and  promptitude  in 
their  power.  He  had  hoped  some  mention 
would  have  been  made  in  the  debate  of  the 
important  papers  lately  laid  on  the  table 
(the  secret  negotiations).  He  would  not 
trespass  on  the  attention  of  the  House  at 
present  by  referring  to  them,  as  he  per- 
ceived by  the  Sjieaker's  significant  hint,  he 
should  be  out  of  order,  but  he  would  say, 
if  war  was  really  intended,  he  trusted  it 
would  not  he  carried  on  in  the  vacillating 
obsequious  manner  of  the  negotiations,  and 
as  disclosed  in  those  papers,  but  that  ths 
whole  of  our  energies  would  be  concen- 
trated to  bring  it  to  a  speedy  issue.  But 
be  the  ipsue  speedy  or  not,  he  was  sure  of 
this,  BO  long  as  it  continued,  that,  however 
powerful  an  enemy  we  might  find  in  llus- 
sia,  there  would  be  found  no  enemy  so  in~ 
imical  and  deadly  to  us  as  the  Bank  Re- 
striction Act  of  1844. 

Mr.  LAING  said,  the  hon.  Gentleman 
who  bad  just  sat  down  had  pointed  oat  the 
■hioh  the  commercial  interests  of 
try  sustained  from  a  drain  of  gold, 
ut  the  great  evil  of  that  drain  in  former 
mea  was,  that  while  it  was  going  on,  no 
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Bteps  were  taken  to  check  speculation  by  a 
rise  in  the  rate  of  discount,  and  when  that 
step  was  at  last  taken,  its  action  was  so 
yiolent  and  often  so  capricious,  that  the 
commercial  interests  sustained  great  loss 
and  injury.  But  the  great  merit  of  the 
Act  of  1844  was,  that  it  supplied  what 
might  be  called  a  self-acting  check,  by 
raising  the  rate  of  discount  as  the  gold 
went  out  of  the  country.  That  was  cer- 
tainly the  course  which  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land had  taken  within  the  last  twelve 
months ;  and  the  conduct  of  the  Directors 
in  raising  the  rate  of  discount  from  2  j  to  5 
per  cent,  while  the  stock  of  bullion  was 
still  considerable,  had,  in  all  probability, 
saved  the  country  from  the  panic  of  1847. 
lie  hoped,  therefore,  that  the  Government 
would  not  tamper  with  the  measure  which 
had  been  introduced  by  a  statesman  of 
such  distinguished  ability  as  the  late  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  and  whose  wisdom  had  been 
confirmed  by  all  the  practical  experience 
they  had  since  had.  He  would  not  extend 
this  discursive  debate  by  entering  on  the 
question  of  currency,  but  he  would  advert 
to  a  consideration  more  immediately  affect- 
ing the  Motion  .before  the  House,  which 
was,  as  it  seemed  to  him,  a  weighty  argu- 
ment in  favour  of  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer's  proposal  for  immediately  levy- 
ing the  income  tax.  It  was  important  that 
the  balance  in  the  Exchequer  should  be 
immediately  increased  beyond  its  present 
amount  by  fresh  taxation,  not  only  for  poli- 
tical considerations,  but  also  on  account  of 
the  commercial  interests  of  the  country ; 
for,  by  the  present  Bank  Act,  the  amount 
of  accommodation  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Bank  of  England  was  limited,  and  if  that 
balance  ran  so  low  as  to  oblige  the  State 
to  resort  to  the  Bank  for  a  larger  amount 
of  accommodation  than  usual,  they  would, 
in  effect,  put  the  screw  upon  the  commer- 
cial interests  of  the  country  in  a  most  op- 
pressive manner.  This  was  a  question  of 
peculiar  importance  at  the  present  mo- 
ment, because  the  balance  had  been  re- 
duced lower  than  was  desirable  in  conse- 
quence of  the  abortive  measure  which  had 
-been  passed  with  regard  to  the  conversion 
of  the  stocks.  He  fully  admitted  that  the 
measure  had  been  abortive,  and  even  pro- 
ductive of  injurious  consequences  ;  but,  at 
the  same  time,  having  fiilly  approved  of  it 
when  it  was  proposed,  and  being  desirous 
of  sharing  the  responsibility  which  Go- 
vernment had  incurred  by  its  introduction, 
he  believed  that  it  was  founded  upon  sound 
principles,  and  that,  judging  from  the  in- 
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formation  before  them  at  the  time,  there 
was  every  probability  that  it  would  have 
been  beneficial.  He  was  confirmed  in  this 
opinion,  that  in  all  probability  a  large 
amount  of  public  benefit  would  have  been 
obtained  by  the  operation  of  that  measure, 
when  he  considered  the  high  prices  which 
bad  been  maintained  by  Consols  in  the  face 
of  the  deficient  harvests  in  many  parts  of 
Europe  and  of  the  present  political  difficul- 
ties; and  he  was  anxious  that  no  blame 
should  attach  to  the  principle  of  the  mea- 
sure, so  as  to  prevent  its  being  acted  upon 
hereafter  under  more  favourable  circum- 
stances. The  only  chance  they  would 
have  of  reducing  the  interest  of  the  na- 
tional debt  would  be  by  carrying  out  the 
principle  of  the  measure  in  more  favour- 
able times,  and  getting  rid  of  the  long 
period  of  notice  that  was  now  necessary 
before  they  could  carry  on  any  operations 
on  a  largo  scale.  The  effect  of  the  extra- 
ordinary discoveries  of  gold,  although  it 
might  not  be  to  lower  the  rate  of  interest 
immediately,  would  bo  to  produce  alternate 
adversity  and  prosperity — to  make  money 
sometimes  dear  and  sometimes  cheap ;  and 
the  period  would  at  last  arrive  when  the 
rate  of  interest  in  this  country  would  be 
lower  than  it  had  hitherto  been.  With  re- 
gard to  the  proposal  before  the  House  of 
levying  the  funds  necessary  for  the  con- 
duct of  the  war  by  means  of  an  increase  of 
the  income  tax,  he  thought  that  was  the 
most  judicious  and  popular  measure  that 
could  be  adopted,  and  that  any  attempt  to 
raise  them  by  indirect  taxation,  by  repeal- 
ing what  had  been  done  during  the  last  six 
years,  would  have  had  a  prejudicial  effect 
in  drying  up  the  springs  of  the  prosperity 
of  the  country.  Although  he  perfectly 
agreed  with  the  position  that  we  should,  as 
far  as  possible,  avoid  loans  and  levy  the 
sums  which  had  to  be  expended  year  by 
year,  he  would  modify  it  by  saying  that 
direct  taxation  ought  to  be  relied  on  as  far 
as  possible;  that  indirect  taxation  ought 
to  be  resorted  to  only  in  extreme  neccs* 
sity;  and  that  even  if  such  a  necessity 
arose,  it  might  be  more  desirable  to  raise 
an  additional  amount  by  some  scheme  of 
short  terminable  annuities.  He  would  give 
his  hearty  support  to  the  proposal  of  the 
Government,  and  he  believed  they  would 
have  the  support  of  the  House  and  of  the 
country  in  carrying  on  a  just,  honourable, 
and  necessary  war. 

Mr.  MALINS  said,  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
had  recently  informed  them,  on  the  intro- 


iDtend  to  mj  od  anj  new  tftiea  ;  but  he 
hud  closed  his  statement  bj  asking  the 
Houte  to  double  tlie  iiioome  tai.  This 
schema  he  (Mr.  Halina)  would  hare  no 
objection  to  if  the  war  were  to  be  a  short 
one,  bat  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  vnr  vere 
likely  to  be  a  prolonged  onr,  then  he  held 
vrith  the  opiuiun  expresHed  in  the  Amend- 
ment of  the  bun.  Baronet  (Sir  H.  Wil- 
loDghbj]  that  the  burden  of  the  income 
tax  should  be  put  hito  two  equal  payments. 
He  deprecated  any  auguientalion  of  the 
income  tax,  as  there  was  no  impost  which 
caused  »  larger  amount  of  suffering  and  i 
incoureuience.  Ue  did  not  speak  the  sen- 
timents  of  liis  own  side  of  the  House 
merely,  but  of  the  Whiga  on  the  other  j 
side.  When  Sir  Bobert  Peel  brought  in  I 
his  income  tax  of  7d.  in  the  pound  for  i 
the  very  limited  period  of  three  years,  the  ! 
noble  Lord  the  Member  for  the  City  of 
London  (Lord  J.  Russell)  stated  that  he 
vouli!  oppose  the  measure  in  all  its  stages. 
Hov  little  faith  might  the  country  now 
have  in  public  men  when  they  found  the 
noble  Lord  and  his  Colleajjuea  bringing 
in  a  measure  to  double  this  Tcry  in- 
come laz  which  they  had  furnicrly  so 
strenuously  opposed !  Considering  the  op- 
position this  tax  had  met  with  from  hon. 
Gentlemen  opposite,  it  must  »ery  much 
tend  to  shake  the  confidence  of  the  public 
in  public  men  when  they  found  the  strong- 
est opponents  of  the  tax  now  taking  every 
opportunity  to  increase  its  amount.  When 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Gladstone] 
bad  stated  that  the  tax  could  not  bo  got 
rid  of  before  1860,  there  waa  general 
rejoicing  in  the  House  that  a  prospect 
existed  of  getting  rid  of  this  obuozious 
impost.  And  just  when  this  prospect 
occurred,  and  land  was  beginning  to  be 
seen,  how  much  must  it  disappoint  the 
poblio  to  find  that  the  Budget  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  was  based  on  sn  increase 
of  this — to  use  the  terms  of  hon.  Gentle* 
men  opposite — detestable  tax.  Considering 
that  the  hope  of  termination  h«d  been  held 
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such  a  tax.  If  it  bad  been  merely  a  ques- 
tion of  the  continuance  of  the  tax  for  six 
months,  he  should  not  have  offered  the  least 
objection,  but  it  had  been  intimated  to  them 
that  they  must  look  forward  to  the  doubling 
of  that  tsi,  anil  the  country  was  now  called 
on  to  pay  it,  to  the  extent  of  between 
9.000,0001.  and  10.000,000J.  It  was  of 
tlie  highest  importance,  when  tbey  were 
about  to  embark  in  a  great  war,  that  they 
should  not  take  a  narrow  view  of  ihe  ques- 
tion of  taxation,  in  order  to  see  how  the 
war  could  be  carried  on  with  the  smallest 
suffenng  to  the  public.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  seemed  to  think  that  it  would 
be  possible  to  carry  oo  tho  war  by  raising 
the  means  by  direct  taxation  every  year. 
He  believed  that  there  were  limits  to  direct 
taxation,  and  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
would  be  greatly  disappointed  if  he  expected 
to  be  able  to  raise  the  necessary  means  by- 
direct -taxation  alone.  It  waa  said  by  bon. 
Gentlemen  opposite  that  they  would  not 
hove  recourse  to  indirect  taxation,  because 
that  would  be  to  tax  industry.  Did  they 
suppose  that  by  direct  taxation  industry 
was  not  taxed.  He  agreed  with  the  hon. 
Member  for  North  Warwickshire  (Mr. 
Spooner),  that  one  of  their  most  formid- 
able enemies  in  the  war  would  be  the  Bank 
Restriction  Act  of  1841.  If  that  Act  were 
really  understood,  ho  believed  that  the  coun- 
try would  not  allow  it  to  remain  in  force 
for  six  months.  He  was  surprised  to  hear 
the  hon.  Member  for  Wick  (Mr.  Laing) 
express  the  opinions  which  he  had  done  aa 
to  the  supply  and  deficiency  of  money. 
The  queetiun  of  the  supply  of  gold  was 
the  question  that  would  either  unmake  or 
make  this  country  if  tho  present  law  re* 
mained  in  force.  The  amount  of  money 
was  made  by  that  Act  to  depend,  in  the 
first  place,  on  sn  imaginary  amount  of 
U,000,000f.  plus  the  amount  of  gold  in 
the  Bank.  According  to  the  Ganelta  of 
Friday  last  the  amount  of  gold  in  the 
Bank  at  present  was  15,000,000;.  Tha 
Bank,  therefore,  had  the  pownr  of  issuing 

and  yet  the  Bank  hod  only  16,000,000!.  of 
gold  in  its  coffers.  By  a  return  he  found 
that  in  January,  1853,  the  gold  in  the 
Bank  amounted  to  more  than  20,527,000i. 
The  notes  at  that  period  were,  therefore, 
to  the  amount  of  34,D00,000i.  The  pub- 
lic had  in  hand  notes  to  the  extent  of 
23,000,0001.,  and  there  was  left  a  reserve 
unemployed  in  the  Bank  of  11,960,000/, 
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By  the  return  of  Saturday  last  the  notes 
issved  were  29.000.0001.  The  public  had 
in  hand  21.500,000^..  leaving  7,500,000?. 
notes  unemployed  and  in  reserve.  But 
last  year  the  amount  of  gold  in  the  Bank 
had  diminished  to  theeztent  of  5,000,000?., 
and  it  was  quite  clear  that  a  drain  of  gold 
had  commenced.  The  return  in  last  Fri- 
day's Gazette  showed  a  decrease  of  more 
than  500,000?.  in  the  amount  of  the  pre- 
vious week,  and  of  more  than  1 ,500,000?. 
during  the  last  fourteen  days.  If  this  had 
been  the  decrease  in  time  of  peace,  what 
must  they  not  expect  in  time  of  war,  and 
what  would  be  their  position  if  there  should 
be  another  diminution  of  5,000,000?.  in 
another  year?  If  the  amount  of  gold 
should  go  down  to  10,000,000?.,  the  Bank 
would  only  bo  able  to  issue  notes  to  the 
amount  of  24,000,000?.  The  public  had 
in  hand  about  22.000,000?.,  and  the  result 
would  be,  OS  in  1 847,  the  reserve  would  be 
reduced  to  2.000,000?.  What  would  then 
be  their  position  and  what  would  then  be 
the  rate  of  discount  if  the  war  continued  ? 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  opposite,  or 
at  least  those  sitting  behind  him,  seemed 
to  think  that  this  was  a  subject  for  de- 
rision. He  had  to  remind  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  that  in  the  Committee  of  1848 
only  four  of  the  witnesses  supported  the 
Act  of  1844.  Returning  to  tlie  state  of 
the  gold  in  the  Bank  at  different  periods, 
he  found  that  in  September,  1839,  it 
was  as  low  as  2.810,000?.;  in  1840. 
4,560.000?.  ;  and  in  1841  that  it  never 
exceeded  5,000,000?.  It  was  very  fortu- 
nate for  the  Act  of  1844  that  the  gold 
discoveries  in  California  and  Australia  had 
taken  place ;  for  had  it  not  been  for  those 
discoveries  the  Act,  in  its  operation,  would 
have  brought  the  business  of  the  country 
to  a  dead  stand.  Again,  he  asked,  what 
would  be  their  position  if  the  gold  in  the 
Bank  should  undergo  a  further  reduction 
of  5,000,000?.  ?  In  that  case  the  notes 
would  have  to  be  reduced  to  22,000,000?., 
and  there  would  be  no  reserve.  In  Oc- 
tober, 1847,  the  gold  in  the  Bank  was 
reduced  to  8,000,000?. ;  the  circulation 
was  22,000,000?.,  the  reserve  having 
been  1,500,000?.  What  was  the  result  ? 
The  Act  of  1844  came  to  a  dead  lock ; 
and  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  himself,  in 
the  debate  in  October,  1847,  having  ex- 
pressed his  disappointment  that  the  Act 
had  not  checked  the  crisis,  consented  to 
the  appointment  of  the  Committee.  The 
hon.  Member  for  London  (Mr.  Masterman) 
lold  them  that  he  had  infoi*mcd  the  noble 
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Lord  (Lord  John  Russell)  on  that  occasion, 
that  he  was  unable  to  see  upon  what  prin- 
ciple 14,000,000?.  had  been  fixed  upon  ns 
the  precise  amount  of  the  circulation  with- 
out   reference   to  the  quantity   of  gold. 
Commercial  men  now  apprehended  a  drain 
of  gold  and  a  diminution  of  the  reserve, 
and    they  foresaw    the   difficulties   which 
would    surround    them    in    such  a  state 
of  things  in  obtaining  discounts  from  the 
Bank.     The  right  hon.  Gentleman  oppo- 
site would  himself  be  their  most  formidable 
competitor,  and  would    have   to  pay  the 
same  rate  as  they  would  for  any  accommo- 
dation he  might  receive.     He  was  one  of 
those  who  had  taken  an  unfavourable  view 
of  the  financial  plans  brought  forward  last 
year  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman.     They 
seemed  now  to  be  all  but  condemned ;  and 
even  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  himself  had 
made  use  of  the  remarkable  expression  that 
they  were  an  "  abortive  attempt."    He 
confessed  that  he  was  always  at  a  loss  to 
understand  on   what  principle  the  public 
could  be  expected  to  take  the  reduced  se- 
curities when    the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
himself  had  told  them  that  they  were  safe 
in   the  possession  of  their  three  per  cent 
stock.     The  paying  off  the  smaller  stocks 
to  the  extent  of  between  9,000,000?.  and 
10,000.000?.  had  cost  the  country  some- 
thing like  900,000?. ;  for  these  securities 
had  been  paid  off  at  par,  and  were  now 
worth  in  the  market  not  more  than  91. 
The    right   hon.   Gentleman   might   have 
been   actuated    by   praiseworthy  motives, 
but  his  scheme  was  a  mistake.     He  hoped 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  would  learn  from 
that  failure  that  his  financial  schemes  were 
not  necessarily  sound    because  supported 
by  a  majority,  and  that,  unless  something 
were  done  to  relieve  the  commercial  world 
from  the  effects  of   the  Act  of  1844,  it 
would  be  impossible  for  the  commerce  of 
the  country  to  be  carried  on  successfully, 
especially  during  a  period  of  war.     He  had 
no  wish  to  destroy  the  metallic  basis  of  tlio 
circulation,  but  he  would  suggest  that  the 
restrictions  of  the  Act  should  be  modified, 
if  not  taken  away.     The  letter  of  the  25th 
of  October,  1847,  authorised  the  Bank  to 
go  beyond  the  limits  imposed  by  the  Act, 
and  he  believed  that,  in  the  then  paralysed 
state  of  trade,  if  the  Act  had  not  been 
illegally  suspended,  it  would  have  led  to 
national  bankruptcy  and  the  stoppage  of 
the  Bank.     They  might  therefore  be  pre- 
pared, if  the  drain  of   gold  should  con- 
tinue, to  adopt  a  similar  course,  and  give 
a  diacretion  to  the  Government  and  the 


ot  tnat  Act.  no  saoncr  was  tiiat  Jeticr 
iBiiied  thuD  tbe  hoarding  ceased,  and 
notes  were  brouj^lit  out.  On  iho  23rd 
November  following  the  Government, 
finding  that  tbe  crisis  had  passed,  request- 
ed the  Governor  of  the  Bonk  no  longer  lo 
act  on  that  letter.  In  two  years  from  that 
date  the  amount  of  gold  increased  to 
16,000, 000i.;tliere8erve,  from  l,500,000t, 
increaeed  to  11,000,000^.;  and  all  this  was 
attribnted  to  the  illegal,  nnlawful,  unwar- 
ranted repeal  in  a  time  of  emergency  of 
the  Act  of  1844:.  Were  they  to  be  lold 
that  in  a  great  commercial  country  like 
this,  about  to  engage  in  a  war  of  which  no 
one  could  see  the  end,  that  their  time 
ehould  be  given  to  a  Keform  Bill  or  to 
an  Oatfaa  Bill  in  preference  to  a  measure 
which  would  give  «ome  security  for  com- 
mercial credit  ?  Whatever  difference  of 
opinion  might  exist  as  to  the  cause  of  tiiat 
war,  they  on  that  side  were  determined  to 
assist  in  the  vigorous  prosecution  of  it ; 
but  on  a  subject  of  so  much  importance  as 
the  commercial  ercdit  of  the  country  he 
boped  right  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  would 
take  warning  from  past  sufferings,  and, 
profiling  by  eiperience,  would  adopt  such 
prudent  measures  of  precaution  as  would 
prevent  the  recurrence  of  similar  suffer- 
ings. 

Sir  FRAKCIS  BARING  said,  be 
thought  that  those  who  had  watched  the 
financial  discussion  of  that  evening  must 
have  observed  that,  from  some  cause  or 
other,  the  subject  legitimately  before  them 
had  formed  very  little  part  of  that  discussion. 
That,  however,  he  thought,  was  not  any 
exception  to  the  general  rule.  The  Houae 
liod  heard  a  great  deal  about  the  Bank 
Act  and  about  the  transactions  of  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  with  regard 
to  Exchequer  bills  and  other  proceedings; 
but  that  which  was  the  legitimate  subject 
of  discussion — the  Budget  and  the  pro- 
position of  tbe  hon.  Member  for  Evesham 
(Sir  U.  Willoughby) — had  formed  the  least 
part  of  the  debate.  With  regard  to  all 
those  points  he  hoped  be  should  not  trouble 
the  House  at  any  great  length.  With  re- 
spect to  the  two  first  he  should  be  very 
short  ill  hia  remorks.  If  the  hon.  and 
lenniod  Gentleman  who  had  just  sat  down 
supposed  that  they  on  that  side  were  dis- 
posed to  treat  the  subject  of  the  Bank  Act 
lighlly  he  was  much  mistaken.  If  Gentle- 
men on  the  other  aide  were  really  of  opi- 
iilun  that  the  Act  was  likely  to  cripple  our 
resources  in  case  of  war— one  hon,  Mem~ 


leror  ot  nussia  relied  on  that  Act  in 
uturo  proceedings — it  would  be  much 
bettor  if  they  were  to  bring  the  subject  for- 
ard  separately,  so  that  it  might  be  fairly 
iscussed,  and  not  be  allowed  to  swamp 
every  financial  debate  that  might  arise 
that  House.  With  regard  to  the  Ex- 
chequer bills  transactions  and  the  other 
points  alluded  to  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
Evesham',  they  were  in  the  predicament 
that  the  subject  had  not  been  discussed 
Committee,  and  consequently  they  had 
rer  heard  the  explanation  of  the  Chan- 
cellor oF  the  Exchequer  of  what  he  had 
Until  tliey  heard  that  explanation 
it  would  be  impossible  for  any  Gentleman 
fairly  to  express  an  opinion  upon  it.  He 
was  quite  sure  thnt  tbe  Chancellar  of  the 
Exchequer,  when  he  spoke,  would  state 
frankly  what  he  had  done,  and  would  ad- 
dress himself  to  those  points  which  were 
fairly  the  objects  of  inquiry  and  explana- 
tion. One  observation  on  that  point  he 
must  make.  They  must  remember  that, 
after  all,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
— no  matter  what  might  be  hia  majority — 
could  not  command  the  seasons ;  and  if 
they  found  that  a  bad  season  and  an  ap- 
proaching war  had  placed  him  in  difficul- 
ties, they  must  not  scan  with  too  nice  an 
eye  the  proceedings  which  he  had  taken 
ithout  anticipating  those  difficulties.  In 
is  opinion,  the  obaerrations  which  had 
fallen  from  his  right  hon.  Friend  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  with  reference  to 
the  question  of  the  public  balances,  had  not 
been  correctly  understood.  If  hts  right 
hon.  Friend  had  meant  to  state  that  he  did 
not  deem  it  to  be  his  duty  to  keep  any  ba- 
lances in  the  Exchequer  beyond  those  which 
he  considered  as  necessary  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  on  with  efficiency  the  public 
service,  undoubtedly  to  a  statement  of  that 
kind  no  fair  objection  could  be  taken.  If, 
however,  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  bad 
argued,  which  he  (Sir  F.  Baring)  did  not 
believe  to  be  the  case,  that  it  was  of  ad- 
vantage to  the  country  to  have  small  ba- 
lances in  the  Exchequer,  he  must  candidly 
say,  that  in  adopting  that  line  of  argu- 
ment he  eonid  by  no  means  concur.  There 
could  be  no  doubt  that  by  kijeplng  certain 
sums  of  money  lying  uselessly  in  tbe  Bank, 
the  interest  upon  those  sums  was  lost  tu 
tho  public.  But  that  vas  a  nHrrow  view  lo 
tako  of  the  question,  because  it  was  ad- 
visable, nay,  almost  indisponsable,  timt 
there  should  be  always,  if  possible,  re- 
sources at  hand  iu  order  to  meet  with  od- 
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vantage  difficulties  which  might  at  any 
moment  present  themselves,  and  which  it 
was  not  in  the  power  of  any  Minister  to 
foresee.  It  was  infinitely  more  desirahle 
that  the  country  should  he  prepared  to  en- 
counter those  difficulties  hy  paying  away  a 
trifling  sum  in  the  shape  of  interest  than 
that  we  should  find,  when  danger  menaced 
the  State,  that  our  position  was  rendered 
more  critical  than  it  otherwise  would  be  hy 
the  low  scale  of  the  public  balances.  It 
had  been  his  own  fate  to  administer  the 
finances  of  his  country  at  a  period  when 
the  balances  in  the  Exchequer  were  low  ; 
he  had  found  that  difficulties  had  then 
gathered  around  him  which  he  could  by  no 
means  have  anticipated,  and  that  he  had 
no  reason  to  congratulate  himself  upon  the 
position  in  which  the  public  balances  hap- 
pened to  be  placed.  It  was  his -firm  con- 
viction that  his  right  hon.  Friend,  too, 
would  find  his  position  far  more  comfort- 
able than  it  really  was  if  his  balances  were 
larger  at  the  present  moment.  That  such 
was  not  the  case  was  not,  however,  to  be 
attributed  to  any  fault  of  his  right  hon. 
Friend  in  deoling  with  the  finances  of  the 
country ;  and,  having  said  thus  much  upon 
a  subject  which  was  not  under  their  consi- 
deration, he  should  proceed  to  advert  to  the 
proposition  with  which  the  House  was,  in 
reality,  called  upon  to  deal.  The  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  who  had  just  sat  down 
seemed  to  be  of  opinion  that  those  who 
had  opposed  the  first  imposition  of  an  in- 
come tax  in  1841  were  guilty  of  a  gross 
inconsistency  in  voting  for  the  increase  of 
that  tax  under  existing  circumstances.  Now 
he  (Sir  F.  Baring)  had  voted  against  the 
tax  in  1841,  because  he  believed  that  it 
ought  to  be  regarded  only  as  a  war  tax, 
and  that  it  was  by  no  means  desirable 
that  it  should  be  made  a  permanent  bur- 
den upon  the  country.  We  were  now, 
however,  entering  upon  a  great  contest, 
and  the  ta;c  which,  in  1841,  had  been 
designated  by  his  right  hon*  Friend  as 
the  best  weapon  in  the  armoury  of  the 
Exchequer  to  meet  a  great  emergency, 
might,  with  advantage,  be  employed. 
The  efficiency  of  that  weapon  might,  and 
he  believed  it  had  been,  impaired,  in  con- 
sequence of.its  having  been  used  in  times 
of  peace.  But  be  that  as  it  might,  he 
held  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  in  making 
an  addition  to  the  income  tax  in  the  pre- 
sent crisis  of  our  affairs,  had,  looking  at 
the  financial  means  within  his  grasp,  made 
thtk  most  advantageous  arrangement  for 
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the  country  which  it  was  possible  for  him 
to  effect  under  the  present  circumstances. 
His  right  hon.  Friend  had  to  provide  for 
the  expenditure  which  was  to  be  incurred 
during  the  ensuing  six  months,  and  by 
the  aid  of  an  income  tax,  which  might  be 
doubled  without  increasing  the  establish- 
ment now  in  existence  for  the  purposes  of 
its  collection,  a  less  sum  of  money  would 
be  drawn  from  the  public  than  if  recourse 
were  to  be  had  in  the  present  emergency 
to  a  new  tax,  or  to  an  addition  to  any  of 
those  other  taxes  which  were  actually  ia 
force.  No  indii'cct  taxation  could  be  in- 
creased or  diminished  without  involving 
more  or  less  in  the  change  the  interests 
of  a  considerable  body  of  merchants  and 
traders ;  while  in  the  case  of  the  income 
tax  there  was  this  advantage — that  in 
dealing  with  it  as  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  proposed,  the  trade  and  com- 
merce of  the  country  would  be  in  no  de- 
gree disturbed.  In  fact  it  was  an  addi- 
tion to  the  taxation  of  the  country  which 
disturbed  nothing  except  the  tempers  of 
those  who  had  to  pay  it.  Concurring,  as 
he  did,  thus  far  in  the  wisdom  of  the 
course  which  his  right  hon.  Friend  had 
adopted,  he  was  by  no  means  prepared  to 
advocate  the  course  by  which  it  might  be 
sought  to  confine  taxation  to  one  source 
of  revenue  only,  in  the  event — as  too  pro- 
bably would  be  the  case — of  an  increase  of 
the  burdens  of  the  country  being  rendered 
absolutely  necessary!  He  did  not  think 
that  those  burdens  ought  to  be  laid  ex- 
clusively upon  any  particular  class  or  per- 
son, nor  did  he  believe  that  his  right  hon. 
Friend  was  prepared  to  insist  upon  the 
expediency  of  adopting  any  such  policy. 
Having  stated  his  approval  of  the  proposi- 
tion of  his  right  hon.  Friend  the  Chancel- 
lor of  the  Exchequer,  he  should  next  lay 
bidfore  the  House  the  reasons  why  he  felt 
himself  obliged  to  dissent  from  that  of  his 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Evesham  (Sir 
H.  Willoughby).  Now,  it  being  a  matter 
essential  to  the  due  administration  of  the 
public  service  that  a  certain  amount  of 
taxes,  should  be  levied  within  the  next  six 
months,  his  hon.  Friend  pj'oposed  to  delay 
the  payment  of  those  taxes  for  a  period  ex- 
tending beyond  that  time.  The  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  had  asked  the  House  to 
grant  a  certain  amount  of  Exchequer  bills* 
It  was  evident,  therefore,  that  he  stood  in 
need  of  money,  and  yet  hia  hon.  Friend 
had  taken  a  course  which,  if  tha  House 
were  to  sanction  its  adoption,  would  ob- 
struct the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  m 


and  therefore  he  felt  bound  U>  oppose  it ; 
while  to  the  measure  of  his  right  hoo. 
Friend  near  him  ho  couHidered  it  to  be  hia 
duty  to  give  his  moat  cordial  iupport, 

Sib  FITZROY  KELLY  said,  he  eon- 
curred  in  opinion  willi  those  bon.  UeiDbers 
who  had  preceded  him.  that  there  was 
gnmething  Id  the  present  state  of  the 
finnnces  of  the  country  which  made  it 
natufsl  that  thej  should  desire  some — he 
might  Bay  much — eiplanation,  from  the 
right  hen.  Geutleman  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer;  and  it  was  in  the  hope  of 
receiving  that  explanatiau  at  this  early 
period  of  the  financial  year — when,  how- 
ever, they  were  called  upon  to  take  the 
first  step  towards  meeting  the  exigencies 
of  the  times — that  be  took  that  opportu- 
nity of  entreating  the  attention  of  the 
lloug&-to  some  few  not  nnimportant  con- 
siderations affecting  the  financial  condition 
of  the  country.  They  were  now  called 
upon  at  once  to  double  the  income  tax  for 
the  approaching  half-year.  Now,  he  should 
not  stop  to  consider  the  question  whether, 
if  the  danger  which  confronts  us  had  hoen 
tnot  with  that  promptitude  and  energy 
with  which  the  nation,  as  one  man,  bad 
now  risen  to  support  the  Ministers  of  the 
Crown,  wo  might  not  have  altogether 
averted  the  evil  impending  over  us.  It 
was  undeniable  that  we  were  now  on  the 
verge  of  a  war — it  might  be  a  great, 
costly,  and  lasting  war — and  be  could  not 
but  think  that  it  behoved  ns  at  once  to 
look  our  difficulties  in  the  face,  and  to 
prepare  to  meet  the  danger  with  which  we 
were  threatened  in  such  a  manner  aa  to 
bring  the  straggle  to  an  end  with  credit 
and  success.  He  should  not,  then,  advert 
to  the  question  whether  the  payment  of 
the  additional  income  tax  should  be  made 
in  one  or  two  instalments,  because  he 
would  have  ample  opportunity  of  discoss- 
ing  that  point  when  the  Bill  was  before 
the  House.  But  he  thought  he  was  fairly 
entitled  to  remind  the  right  bon.  Gentle- 
man of  what  passed  in  the  last  Session  of 
Parliament  with  respeet  to  the  tax  which 
was  now  about  to  be  doubled.  Her  Ma- 
jesty's present  Guvernment  then  reversed 
the  policy  of  tho  Government  of  Lord 
Derby,  in  spite  of  Iho  opposition  and  rc- 
1  of  thoEB  on  that  side  of  the 
ngainat  tho  declared  wish 
classes  of  tlie  people,  ihey 
persiated  in  euacting — and  succeeded  in 


Those  who  occupied  the  Opposition  benches 
hoped  that  at  any  rate  they  would  on  that 
point  have  had  the  assistance  of  those 
supporters  of  the  Government  who  had 
consistently  waged  war  against  every  Go- 
vernment which  had  brought  forward  an 
income  tax  without  graduation.  How- 
ever, whether  they  were  induced  to  waive 
their  opposition  by  tho  promise  of  a  Re- 
form Bill,  or  by  the  representations  of  the 
Ministry  that  the  income  tax,  if  passed  in 
an  unaltered  form,  would  be  only  of  tem- 
porary durution,  it  was  the  fact  that  the 
Government  bad  no  reason  to  complain  of 
any  opposition  on  their  part,  and  the 
whole  of  tho  financial  propositions  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  were  passed  by 
large  majorities.  A  year  had  since 
elapsed,  and  what  was  the  position  in 
which  we  now  found  ourselves  ?  When 
we  looked  back  to  the  5tb  of  January  of 
last  year,  the  beginning  of  the  firet  quarter 
of  the  year,  and  of  the  last  quarter  of  the 
financial  year,  and  considered  what  was 
the  state  of  the  public  treasury,  and  how 
far  we  were  prepared  to  meet  the  exigen- 
cies of  the  times,  we  were  startled  by  the 
unprecedented  fact  that  the  balance  in  the 
Exchequer  was  now  lower  by  4,300.000i. 
than  it  was  at  the  corresponding  period  of 
1893;  and  that  it  was  lower  in  amount 
than  it  had  been  at  the  corresponding 
period  of  any  one  of  the  past  six  years. 
This,  too,  at  a  time  when  we  needed  to 
avail  ourselves  of  all  the  resources  of  the 
country  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  our  posi- 
tion. He  certainly  thought  that  the 
House  had  a  right  to  expect  from  the  Mi- 
nisters the  most  explicit  statement— look- 
ing to  the  financial  and  political  history  of 
the  lost  year — of  the  reasons  and  the  jus- 
tification of  this  most  alarming  deficiency 
in  our  resources.  It  had  not  arisen  from 
any  failure  in  the  expectations  which  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  bad  formed  with  respect  to 
the  amount  of  the  revenue  for  the  post 
year ;  for,  according  to  the  statement 
which  he  made  to  the  House  a  few  nights 
ago,  that  hai  more  than  realised  his  esti- 
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plus  of  revenue  over  cxpeoditur 
than  a.SOO.OOOI.  How  came  it.  then, 
that  after  tho  financinl  proposition  which 
the  Government  made  last  year  had  been 
readily  accepted  by  that  House,  and  after 
the    most  sanguine    expectations  of  the 
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right  lion.  Gentleman  as  to  their  result  had 
been  more  than  realised,  he  was  now  ob- 
liged, when  war  was  on  the  point  of 
breaking,  out.  to  take'  up  no  less  a  sum 
than  3,700,0002.  on  deficiency  bills?  In 
order  to  answer  that  question,  he  must 
call  their  attention  to  some  of  the  financial 
transactions  of  the  past  year.  Some 
tweWe  months  ago,  Her  Majesty's  Mi- 
nisters  conceived  the  desijj^n  of  paying 
off  a  sum  of  between  9,000,0002.  and 
I0,000;0002.  of  South  Sea  and  other 
stocks.  The  project  was  an  excellent 
one;  and  had  it  been  executed  with  the 
most  ordinary  foresight,  and  with  the  ne- 
cessary precautions,  it  must,  looking  to 
the  circumstances  of  the  times,  have  been 
eminently  successful,  and  have  been  pro- 
ductive of  great  advantage  to  the  country. 
We  were  then — or  at  all  events  we  be- 
lieved ourselves  to  be — in  a  state  of  pro- 
found peace ;  the  funds  were  at  par — in- 
deed he  believed  that  on  the  very  night 
when  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
brought  forward  his  proposals,  Consols  ac- 
tually stood  at  101  ;  and  nothing  could 
have  been  easier  than  to  devise  means  to 
carry  out  the  project  in  such  a  manner  as 
neither  to  have  injured  the  holders  of 
stock,  nor  to  have  prejudiced  in  the 
slightest  degree  the  financial  interests  of 
the  country.  But  at  this  unhappy  mo- 
ment the  demon  of  speculation  entered 
into  the  minds  of  Her  Majesty's  Mi- 
nisters, and  impelled  them  headlong  on 
a  series  of  measures  that  resulted  in  the 
first  place  in  a  dead  loss  to  the  coun- 
try of  720,0002.,  at  a  moment  when 
we  could  least  afford  it,  and  when,  in  fact, 
we  required  every  shilling  we  could  get  to 
meet  the  exigencies  of  the  occasion.  In 
the  second  place,  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment pledged  the  faith  of  Parliament  to 
the  payment  of  about  9,500,0002.  of 
money  in  the  early  part  of  the  present 
year,  without  having  the  forcfsight  to  pro- 
vide one  shilling  towards  the  sum  requisite 
for  that  purpose.  The  result  was  that, 
having  been  called  upon^to  pay  8,000,0002. 
of  money,  without  having  a  shilling  pro- 
perly applicable  to  the  purpose,  the  Ex- 
chequer had  been  reduced  to  its  present 
impoverished  state  just  at  the  moment 
when  it  ought  to  have  been  well  filled. 
Her  Majesty's  Government  proposed,  as 
be  had  said,  to  pay  off  9,500,0002.  of 
three  stocks,  under  the  Act  creating  which 
it  was  necessary  to  give  the  holders  the 
option  of  being  paid  1002.  in  money  for 
each  1002.  of  stock*    Now,  there  was  one 

Sir  F.  Kelly 


mode  of  effecting  this  operation,  a  mode 
for  which  the  Government  had  a  precedeut 
in  the  successful  measure  carried  into 
effect  in  1844  by  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  Member  for  the  University  of 
Cambridge  (Mr.  Goulburn).  The  time  at 
which  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  took  these 
measures  was  most  favourable  to  such  an 
operation.  They  might  have  made  some 
addition  to  the  three  and  a  quarter  per 
cent  stock  already  in  existence.  If  they 
had  done  so  the  utmost  cost  to  the  Govern- 
ment would  have  been  two  additional  half- 
year's  dividends  at  a  quarter  per  cent; 
and  the  holders  of  the  stock  would  hare 
been  more  than  satisfied  for  the  paying 
off  of  their  stock.  Instead  of  doing  so, 
however,  the  Government  thought  proper 
to  speculate  in  the  Creation  of  new  stocks, 
instead  of  providing  for  the  paying  off  of 
the  old  ones,  either  in  the  way  he  had 
described,  or  by  a  loan  which  might  then 
have  been  obtained  on  the  most  favourable 
terms,  without  the  addition  of  one  shilling 
to  the  capital  of  the  national  debt.  With 
the  assent  of  Parliament  they  gave  the 
requisite  notices  by  which  they  bound 
themselves  to  the  payment  of  between 
9,000,0002.  and  1 0.000,0002.  of  money  in 
the  early  part  of  the  present  yiear,  without 
providing  themselves  with  money  for  the 
purpose ;  but  trusting  entirely  to  the  com- 
mutation which  they  held  out  to  the  owners 
of  the  old  stocks,  whom  they  hoped  to 
induce  to  take  one  or  other  of  the  three 
new  stocks  they  had  created.  They  did 
this  notwithstanding  that  some  of  the  most 
eminent  members  of  the  mercantile  com- 
munity in  that  House  urged  upon  their 
attention  the  impossibility  of  success  in 
the  wild  and  vague  scheme  which  they  had 
taken  up.  It  was  unnecessary  for  him 
now  to  say  that  those  warnings  and  re- 
monstrances proved  to  be  well  founded, 
and  that  the  scheme  entirely  failed ;  and 
the  result  was,  that  the  notices  having 
been  given,  the  Government  was  bound  to 
pay  between  9,000,0002.  and  10,000,0002., 
for  which  no  provision  had  been  made,  for 
they  had  been  of  opinion  that  not  only 
would  these  three  new  stocks  be  accepted  to 
the  amount  of  9,000,0002.  or  10.000,0002., 
but  to  the  extent  of  19,000,0002.  more  by 
the  holders  of  three  per  cent  stock.  With 
that  scheme  before  them,  and  without  pre- 
paration for  payment,  the  Government  ob- 
tained the  consent  of  Parliament  to  their 
Bill.  But  the  scheme  of  the  new  stocks 
entirely  failed.  In  a  later  period  of  the 
Session,  in  consequence  of  some  errors  la 


cellor  ot  tue  rixCDeqoer  to  appi;  agam  to 
ParliameDt,  and  thus  again  to  hnng  under 
their  consideration  the  measure  wbich  had 
already  been  so  aniplj  discusBed  in  the 
month  of  April,  The  subject  was  again 
debated,  and  the  QovcrnmeTit  were  again, 
on  tlio  28th  of  July,  warned  of  the  fatal 
consequences  of  the  course  they  ware 
taking — consequences  which  the  progvesB 
of  events  bad  rendered  still  more  evident 
than  at  an  earlier  period.  Thoie  who  then 
opposed  the  meaaure  did  not  then  tnow 
that  war  wag  imminent,  for  all  information 
on  this  point  was  withheld  by  the  OoTerU' 
roent ;  but  they  did  know  that  since  the 
month  of  April,  when  the  measure  was 
first  introduced,  the  funds  had  fallen  from 
101  to  98.  At  that  moment  there  was  a 
loss  of  thr«e  per  cent  on  the  9,000,0002. 
or  10.000,000/.  of  stock  ;  but  the  loss  waa 
confined  to  that,  Nothing  could  have  been 
easier  than  for  the  Qovernment  to  have 
then  effected  a  loan  for-  9,000,0001.  or 
10,000,0002.,  or  to  have  created  three  and 
ft  quarter  per  cent  stock  to  the  requisite 
amount.  Had  they  taken  either  of  these 
courses  there  would  have  been  no  substan- 
tial losB  to  the  Government,  or,  indoed,  to 
any  one  except  the  few  unfortunate  persons 
whom  they  had  induced  to  take  some  por- 
tion of  the  new  stock.  But,  again,  the 
Government  abstained  from  making  any 
preparation  to  meet  the  demands  they  had 
contracted  to  satisfy  in  the  early  part  of 
the  present  year ;  and,  again,  reliance  was 
placed  on  the  voluntary  commutations  into 
the  new  stocks  of  ihat  which  they  intended 
to  abolish.  What  was  the  consequence  of 
that  course  of  proceeding  ?  The  state  of 
the  case  was  different  from  what  it  was  in 
the  previous  month  of  April.  The  three 
new  stocks  had  been  created ;  and  we  had 
experience  where  before  they  had  only 
■peculation  and  conjecture.  Tbe  true  value 
of  these  new  stocks  was  known,  and  was 
pressed  on  the  attention  of  Ministerd.  But 
the  failure  of  this  scheme  was  imputed  by 
tbe  right  hon.  Gentleman,  not  to  the  spirit 
of  speculation  with  which  the  Government 
had  been  actuated,  but  to  the  various  poli- 
tical circumstances  which  had  occasioned  a 
fall  in  the  fundi— to  anything,  in  fact,  but 
the  real  cause.  It  was  the  assertion  of 
all  (he  Ministers  of  the  Crown  who  spoke 
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ot  tne  value  ot  ks;  and  ttieretore  tiiesame 
events  which  had  driven  down  the  three  and 

a  half  per  cents  tn  98,  would  have  driven 
those  three  stocks  down  likewise.  While, 
however,  the  three  stocks  were  now  at  91, 
(he  two  and  a  half  per  cent  stock — (he 
only  one  which  had  ever  been  regularly 
bought  and  sold  in  the  market — sold  the 
othw  day  at  85  ;  and  the  three  and  a  half 
per  cents  were  now  worth  78,  and  the 
Bichequer  bonds  were  75.  The  holders 
of  Exchequer  bonds  were  losers  to  the 
extent  of  25  per  cent,  if  contrasted  with 
the  1002.,  the  money  the  holders  were  en- 
titled to  be  paid  on  the  surrender  of  their 
atoeka,  and  they  were  losers  of  19  per 
cent,  as  contrasted  with  tbe  price  of  three 
and  a  half  per  contat  the  present  moment. 
If  Gichoquer  bonds  were  really  worth 
loot,  when  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer held  they  were,  and  if  the  two  and  a 
half  per  cents  had  then  been  iasaed,  those 
bonds  would  have  been  worth  1102.;  and 
if  the  100,000,000;,,  as  suggested,  had 
been  commuted  into  two  and  a  half  per  cent 
stock,  there  would  have  been  a  loss  to  the 
Qovernment  of  no  less  than  10,000,0002. 
In  April  the  first  Act  was  passed,  and  no 
provision  was  made  for  any  payment  of  a 
portion  of  this  large  sum.  July  arrived, 
but  still  no  provision  was  made.  It  ap< 
peared  that  6,000,0002.  had  already  been 
paid  by  Government,  and  2,000,0002.  were 
to  be  paid  in  April  next.  He  now  called 
upon  tbe  Government  to  explain  to  the 
House  from  what  source  they  had  derived 
the  6,000,0002.,  and  whence  tliey  were  to 
derive  the  2,000,0002.  to  be  paid  on  the 
5th  of  April.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
found,  when  tbe  month  of  January  had 
arrived,  that  he  must  trespass  oh  the  ba* 
lance  in  the  Exchequer,  in  order  to  make 
good  his  payment,  and  the  balance  in  the 
Exchequer  was  reduced  from  upwards  of 
8,000,0002.  to  between  4.000,0002.  and 
5,000,0002.  The  Government  borrowed 
upwards  of  4.000,0002.  to  make  the  pay- 
monts  for  wbich  they  had  made  no  pro- 
vision, and  borrowed  3,700,0002.  on  defi. 
ciency  bills.  He  (Sir  F.  Kelly)  thought 
it  was  incorobent  on  every  finance  Minister 
of  tha  Cirown  to  maintain  a  considerable 
bnlonoe  in  the  Exchequer,  so  as  to  be  able 
to  meet  sudden  contingencies,  but  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had  not,  ho 
was  sorry  to  say,  acted  upon  this  principle. 
It  appenred  from  the  returns  which  bad 
been  laid  on  the  table  of  the  House,  that  in 
20 
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tbe  month  of  June,  1848,  the  amount  of 
balance  in  the  Exchequer  was  8,457,6912. 
^-tbat  on  every  5th  of  January  since  that 
year  it  had  exceeded  8,000,0002.;  in  one 
year  it  had  exceeded  9,000,0002.,  and  in 
another  10.000,0002.  The  average  ba- 
lance during  the  last  six  years  in  the 
Exchequer  was  8,796,8212.,  the  balance 
on  tbe  5th  of  January  last  was  4,485,2292., 
making  a  difference  between  the  balance 
in  1848  of  3,972,4622.,  and  between  the 
average  balance  during  six  years  and  that 
on  the  5th  of  January  last  of  4,311,5922., 
and  within  some  five  months  afterwards 
the  sum  of  3,700,0002.  was  borrowed  by 
the  Government  to  meet  the  deficiency. 
At  the  outset  of,  it  might  be,  a  eostly  and 
a  lasting  war,  he  called  on  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  to  say  whether  he  (Sir 
F.  Kelly)  was  right  in  supposing  that  the 
demand  of  6.000.0002.  had  been  t&ade 
out  of  the  Exchequer,  and  that  the  Ex- 
chequer had  thus  been  impoverished  to  that 
extent.  If  he  (Sir  F.  Kelly)  was  wrong 
in  that  supposition,  he  should  rejoice  to  be 
corrected ;  but  if  he  was  right,  he  hoped 
Her  Majesty's  Government  would  be  able 
to  satisfy  the  House  that,  after  that  very 
large  sum  had  been  taken  out  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, at  a  moment  when  we  could  so 
ill  afford  to  part  with  it,  our  resources 
were  still  equal  to  the  emergency  of  the 
occasion. 

Mr.  GEACH  said,  he  entirely  disagreed 
with  the  opinion  which  had  been  expressed 
by  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Wal- 
lingford  (Mr.  Malins)  as  to  the  operation  of 
the  Bill  of  1844.  He  found  that,  in  the 
year  1848,  a  Committee  was  appointed  by 
the  House,  of  which  Sir  Robert  Peel  him- 
self was  a  Member.  There  was  then  a 
general  concurrence  of  opinion  expressed 
by  the  witnesses  examined  by  the  Commit- 
tee, that  there  were  other  and  primary 
causes  of  the  distress  which  then,  unhap- 
pily, prevailed.  The  bad  harvests,  the 
deficiency  in  the  potato  crop,  and  the  ge- 
neral deficiency  of  food  at  that  time  — 
the  extraordinary  amount  of  capital  with- 
drawn from  the  usual  channels  of  commerce 
and  applied  to  railroads — and,  in  addition 
to  all  these  matters,  a  vast  increase  of  trade 
—these  were  the  causes  which,  in  different 
degrees,  in  different  parts  of  the  country, 
produced  those  difficulties  and  that  effect 
which  had  been  ascribed  to  the  Bill  of  1844. 
He  had  had  the  good  fortune  of  residing 
for  about  twenty-five  years  in  the  same 
town  as  the  hon.  Member  for  North  War- 
wickshire (Mr.  Spooner),  and  during  that 
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period  be  had  often  had  the  advantage  of 
hearing  his  opinions  upon  the  subject  of 
the  currency.  The  hon.  Member  bad  re- 
peatedly predicted  ruin  to  the  country,  and 
seemed  always  afraid  that  calamities  would 
result  from  the  currency  laws;  but  he  (Mr. 
Geach)  was  happy  to  say  that  all  the  hon. 
Member's  predictions  had  been  falsified. 
With  regard  to  the  Bill  of  1844,  he  believed 
that  as  much  benefit  had  resulted  from  the 
operation  of  it  as  from  any  other  measure 
to  which  Sir  Robert  Peel  gave  the  aid  of 
his  great  talent  to  carry  into  effect.  The 
interruption  to  tbe  working  of  that  Bill  in 
1847  was,  in  his  opinion,  one  of  those  cir- 
cumstances which  showed  most  strongly  that 
the  operation  of  the  Bill  had  been  a  bene- 
fit to  the  country ,  and  the  House,  he  thought, 
would  agree  with  him  when  they  recollected 
what  the  state  of  things  was  before  the 
passing  of  the  Bill,  and  he  believed  that, 
if  no  such  law  had  been  in  existence,  the 
difficulties  of  1847  would  have  been  to  a 
much  greater  extent,  and  would  have 
gone  on  until  the  same  distressing  oc- 
currences would  have  taken  place  as  in 
the  year  1825.  As  to  the  Amendment 
proposed  by  the  hon.  Gentleman  the  Mem- 
ber for  Evesham  (Sir  H.  Willoughby), 
he  should  oppose  it,  as  he  cordially  con- 
curred with  that  part  of  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer which  at  once  called  for  the  payment 
of  the  extra  amount  of  income  tax  in  the 
first  half  of  the  year.  It  was,  he  thought, 
a  wise  measure,  seeing  that  it  was  neces- 
sary to  increase  taxation.  There  had  been 
in  no  part  of  the  country  a  dissatisfaction 
expressed  at  the  proposition  which  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had  made 
for  his  demand  upon  the  pockets  of  the 
people. 

Mr.  DISRAELI:  Sir,  we  have  two  ques- 
tions before  us  to-night.  One  the  Report  of 
the  Resolution  for  the  increase  of  the  in- 
come tax  ;  the  other  the  Amendment  of 
my  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Evesham 
(Sir  H.  Willoughby),  with  respect  to  the 
operation  and  the  mode  of  levying  the 
amount  which  the  House  is  asked  to  vote 
on  that  Resolution.  With  regard  to  the 
first  Motion — namely,  whether  we  shall 
greatly  increase  the  taxation  of  the  country, 
and  that  that  increase  shall  be  occasioned 
by  an  increase  of  the  income  tax — that  ap- 
pears to  me  to  be  a  question  which  we 
can  hardly  decide  without  entering  into  the 
policy  which  has  given  occasion  to  such  a 
request  on  the  part  of  Her  Majesty's  Go* 
vernment.     But  it  appears  to  me  that,  an 


Oannot  rerj  strictly  leaTe  the  limitH  of  the 
question  which  has  Wen  started  bj  mj 
hon.  Friend,  and  when,  I  believe,  witb 
the  exception  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, and  perhaps  a  solitary  Cotleague, 
no  Member  of  the  Goiernmeiit  is  present, 
is  BCarceljr  a  convenient  period  to  enter 
into  a  diBcuseion  on  those  itnportaot 
ifhich  must  hsve  occupied,  and  mu 
occupy,  the  attention  of  everj  hon.  Gen- 
tleman in  this  House,  and  which  are  the 
eause  of  this  extroordinBrj  demand  on 
their  purses  and  on  the  purses  of  their 
constituents.  I  must  remind  the  House 
that,  when  this  project  was  laid  before  us, 
we  were  informed  hy  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
Yernment  that  we  were  virtually  on  the  eve 
of  a  war,  and  that  the  causes  of  that  con- 
tingency were  to  be  explained  in  certain 
State  papers  which  Her  Majesty  bad  gra- 
ciously ordered  to  he  placed  on  the  table. 
It  was  from  the  study  of  these  documents 
that  we  were  to  fee)  convinced  that  Her 
Majesty  had  been  well  advised  to  increase 
ber  armaments ;  and,  on  that  honourable 
nnderstanding,  the  House  at  onoc  eipreseed 
their  determination  to  support  their  Sove- 
reign and  her  Ministers  in  the  demands 
which  thej  might  make.  But  I  must  re- 
mind the  House  that  within — I  cannot  ssy 
a  few  days,  for  it  is  almost  within  a  few 
hours — Other  documents  conneoted  with 
these  important  transactions  have  also 
been  placed  upon  the  table ;  and,  to  say 
the  least,  with  respect  to  the  additional, 
•nd  the  most  important  as  well  as  addi- 
tional, information  to  that  which  we  already 
possessed,  as  to  the  reasons  which  hove 
placed  the  country  in  the  perilous  position 


which  we  now  find  it, 
power  to  consider  those  documents 


e  listened  first  to  the  financial  pli 
the  Minister.  These  financial  "lane  of  the 
Uioister,  when  they  were  a  fortnight  ago 
proposed  for  our  consideration  and  accept- 
Buce,  were  founded  on  a  necessity  which, 
so  far  as  the  House  of  Commons  was  con- 
cerned, was  only  explicable  by  the  papers 
which  were  placed  on  the  table  on  the  Grst 
d&y  of  tbo  Session.  But  an  important 
sujijileuiont  to  tlioso  papers  hns  appeared 
sineo  that  btatement— and,  in  fact,  has 
appeared   only  within  the   last   forty-eight 


nha 


?ad  thai 


portant  supplement  without  feehng  that  its 
perusal  must  give  rise  to  new  considera- 
titios,  which  cuuld  not  have  been  open  to 
na  when  we  first  listened  to  the  reasons  of 


Member  can  have  perused  that  important 
supplement  without  being  convinced  that  it 
has  given  a  very  new  aspect  to  the  circum- 
stances which  wa  supposed  trere  entirely 
placed  before  us  at  the  opening  of  Parlia- 
meot,  and  that  a  fresh  consideration  must 
necessarily  be  given  to  this  n^w  matter 
thus  unexpectedly  brought  under  our  no- 
tice. I  say  this.  Sir,  because  I  wish  to 
guard  myself,  in  the  course  I  am  taking 
to-night,  from  any  approval  of  the  propo- 
sition brought  forward  by  Her  Majesty's 
Ministers.  It  is  impossible  that  we  can 
bring  ourselves  to  approve  of  a  proposition 
for  greatly  increasing  the  direct  taxation 
of  the  country,  unless  we  have  a  clear  case 
of  necessity  proved  to  us.  I  any  we  have 
not  a  clear  case  of  nccesHily  proved  to  us 
at  present,  when  wa  have  two  sets  of  papers 
before  us  which  convey  to  our  minds  differ- 
ent and  distinct  impressions.  Nor  can  I 
forget.  Sir,  that  it  is  not  to  the  liberality 
or  generous  confidence  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government  that  we  are  indebted  for  this 
additional  and  more  important  portion  of 
the  information.  It  is,  X  will  not  say  to 
accident,  hut  to  circumstances  of  a  very 
rare,  if  not  of  an  unprecedented  charscter, 
that  the  House  of  Commons  is  indebted 
for  being  acquainted  with  the  real  causes 
of  the  war  to  which  we  were  invited  to 
embark  some  weeks  ago,  upon  a  very  dif- 
ferent statement  from  thai  which  will  pro- 
bahli^  ultimately  he  substantiated,  and  upon 
which  we  were  asked  greatly  to  increase  the 
burdens  of  the  country.  I  am  sure  that  hon. 
Members  on  both  sides  of  the  House  must 
feel  that  this  is,a  subject  which  requires  dis- 
cussion, whichit  cannot  receive  upon  the  pre- 
sent opportunity  i  they  must  feel  titat,  be- 
fore we  ultimately  sanction  the  increase  of 
our  taxation,  we  must  require  from  our  Mi- 
nisters a  more  clear  account  of  the  cnuses 
which  have  brought  about  the  present  state 
of  affairs,  and  that  Parliament  must  much 
more  formally,  much  more  decidedly,  and 
I  will  say  even  moro  solemnly,  sanction 
that  policy  and    that  increased    taxation 

it  has  heretofore  done.  So  far,  there- 
hn,  Ki  the  main  project  is  ccmccvnod,  I 
shall  treat  all  these  stnges  of  the  pr^iceed- 
inga  as  merely  prelimiziary  and  furmnl,  and 
I  guard  myself  from  in  any  way  or  in  any 
degree  approving  of  the  proposition  which 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  brought 
forward.  I  will  not  yet  admit  that  there 
ia  any  necessity  fur  increased  taxation,  for 
this  simple  reason,  that  I  am  utterly  at  » 
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loss  to  know  whether  we  are  going  to  war 
or  not,  and,  if  we  are,  for  what  purpose  it 
18  that  we  are  going  to  war.  1  do  not 
now  want  to  invite  discussion  on  the  sub- 
ject; all  that  1  wish  is,  that  the  Chancel- 
lor of  the  Exchequer  or  any  other  Minister 
shall  not  saj,  upon  a  subsequent  occasion, 
such  as  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill 
on  the  Income  Tax,  that  I  am  precluded 
from  objecting  to  the  policy  which  this 
proposal  wishes  to  bring  into  action.  I 
rose  to-night  because  there  were  one  or 
two  points  connected  with  the  financial 
policy  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  respect- 
ing which^  on  a  former  occasion,  there  had 
been  some  discrepancy  of  opinion  and 
statement  between  him  and  myself  in  this 
House.  Perhaps  the  House  will  recollect 
that  upon  the  evening  that  he  made  his 
financial  statement,  and  after  it  was  made, 
there  was  some  conversational  discussion 
in  the  Committee  between  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  and  myself  upon  matters  of 
fact,  upon  which  there  was  a  consider- 
able difference  between  us.  But  they 
were  subjects  which  could  not  be  settled 
without  reference  to  authentic  documents 
Bot  then  at  hand.  The  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man, upon  a  subsequent  occasion,  in  a  Com- 
mittee of  Supply — upon  the  Wednesday 
following,  I  think — took  the  opportunity  of 
making  a  fresh  statement  upon  one  of  the 
points  of  controversy ;  but,  as  the  right 
non.  Gentleman  rose  very  shortly  before 
the  House,  as  it  was  Wednesday  morning, 
was  necessarily  obliged  to  adjourn,  and  as 
it  was  impossible  for  me  to  reply  to  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  upon  that  occasion 
without  entirely  stopping  the  course  of 
public  business,  I  expressed  to  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  that  I  dissented  from  his 
statement,  but  that  I  would  not,  of  course, 
at  that  moment  Intrude  myself  upon  the 
Committee.  It  was  then  within  a  few 
minutes  of  six  o'clock,  and  it  was  dis- 
tinctly understood  between  us  that  upon 
a  subsequent  occasion  I  should  notice  the 
observations  which  he  tlien  made.  Now, 
when  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  made  his 
financial  statement,  upon  which  I  at  the 
time  offered  no  observations,  so  far  as  his 
main  proposition  of  increasing  the  taxation 
of  the  country  was  concerned,  reserving  to 
myself  the  right  of  so  doing  upon  a  fit 
opportunity — which  unfortunately  has  not 
yet  happened — I  did  make  some  observa- 
tions upon  what  I  thought  was  a  very  im- 
portant feature  of  our  financial  condition. 
I  thought  it  my  duty  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  to 
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a   subject  which   attracted  much  of  the 
public  attention,  and  occupied  that  even- 
iiig   ft  great   portion  of  the  time  of  the 
House — namely,  the  state  of  the  publio 
balances  in  the  Exchequer.     I  felt  it  mj 
duty  to  remind  the  Committee  upon  that 
occasion,   that,   when  the  Government  of 
Lord  Derby  quitted  office  at  the  beginnlDg 
of  January,  1853,  they  left  a  balance  ia 
the' Exchequer  of  nearly  9,000.000^,  and 
that,  at  the  commencement  of  the  present 
year    of    1854,    the    balance   of  nearly 
9,000,0001.  was  reduced  to  the  sum  of 
about  4,400,000^.     I  pointed  out  then  to 
the  Committee   the    great    inconvenience 
and  possible  injury  to  the  public  service  of 
such  a  state  of  balances  in  the  public  Ex- 
chequer.    I  said,  that,  so  far  as  I  coald 
form  an  opinion  at  the  time  when  I  was 
speaking,  which  must  have  been  somewhat 
about   th«   beginning  of  this  month,  the 
balances  in  the  Exchequer  were  not  more 
than  1,500,000^,  and  that  it  was  possible 
that,  by  the  end  of  the  financial  year  which 
is  now  impending  (the  5th  of  April)  the 
balances  might  be  increasod  to  3,000,0001., 
which  I  thought,  myself,  a  liberal  esti- 
mate.    I   have  heard  to-night  from  the 
high   authority  of  a  Gentleman  who  is  a 
political  supporter  of  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  and  who  recently  filled,  and 
filled  with  great  efficiency,  the  high  post 
of  Governor  of  the  Bank,  that  in  his  opi- 
nion I  rather  understated  my  case.     1 
said  then,  "  If  upon  the  5th  of  April  yon 
have  3,000,000^  balance  in  the  Exche- 
quer, and  upon  that  day  or  about  it  joa 
have    to    pay   between    6,000.000/.  and 
7,000,000Z.  interest  upon  the  national  debt, 
have  to  meet  upwards  of  2,000,000^.  more 
of  your  South  Sea  payments,  and  have 
also  to  supply  the  usual  expenditure  of  the 
country,  it  appears-  to  me  that  you  are  in  a 
position  of  extreme  difficulty — that  even 
in  ordinary  times  it  would  be  a  perilous 
and  imprudent  one,  but  that  in  times  lil^^ 
the  present,  times  of  war  and  times  of 
financial  difficulty  consequent  upon  war* 
your  position  is  not  only  wanting  in  pru- 
dence, but  may  even  be  perilous."  I  think 
that  every  Gentleman  must  feel«  whatever 
may   be  his  views,   that  it  is  a  subject 
well  deserving  the  attention  of  the  House 
of  Commons.      I   think  that  every  Gen- 
tleman must  feel  that  a  great  chaogs  in 
the   management  of  our  financial  pohcy 
is  a  feature  which  demands  attention  and 
requires  considerable  reflection.     Not  with 
any   intention   to   dwell    upon   the  finan- 
cial schemes  of  the  right  hon.   Gentle- 
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done — but  merely  to  explain  the  reasons 
wby  that  great  metamorphosis  had  occurred, 
why  that  burdened  Treasury  had  suddenly 
been  placed  in  the  position  of  being  sus- 
tained by  actual  loans  from  the  Bank,  as 
is  proved  by  the  returns  upon  our  table,  I 
touched  upon  the  causes  of  that  great 
change — upon  the  causes  which  had  con- 
verted a  balance,  in  January,  1853,  of 
nearly  9,000,000^.,  into  a  balance,  in  1854, 
of  4,400,0007.  I  said  that  the  cause  was 
the  dealing — as  I  thought,  the  injudicious 
dealing — of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  with 
the  interest  of  the  unfunded  and  of  the 
funded  debt.  I  said  that  I  could  trace 
to  attempts  of  his,  which  I  thought 
unauthorised,  and  which  certainly  have 
been  unsuccessful,  to  deal  with  the  funded 
and  unfunded  debt,  the  present  state  of 
the  balances  in  our  Exchequer;  and  that, 
therefore,  to  those  operations  ultimately 
must  be  attributed  the  inconvenience  and 
injury  which  might  possibly  accrue  from 
that  state  of  affairs.  Now,  Sir,  I  said 
upon  that  occasion,  dealing  first  of  all  with 
the  reduction  of  the  duty  upon  the  un- 
funded debt  or  Exchequer  bills,  that  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman,  when,  in  February, 
1853,  he  resolved  to  reduce  the  interest 
upon  the  unfunded  debt,  took  a  course 
which  was  quite  unauthorised ;  that  there 
were  many  indications  at  that  time  which 
should  have  told  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man that  he  was  embarking  in  a  danger* 
COS  enterprise;  and  that  I  was  sure  that 
in  resolving  to  pursue  it  he  was,  in  fact, 
acting  against  the  advice  of  the  best  au- 
thorities upon  subjects  of  this  description. 
I  might  have  gone  into  much  detail  to 
prove  that  position  ;  but,  wishing  to  avoid 
it,  and  not  having  at  hand  at  that  time 
the  information  in  an  official  or  authen- 
tic form,  which  was  necessary  to  sub- 
Btantiate  that  statement,  which  I  thought 
would  be  unquestioned,  I  said  from  memory 
that  the  price  of  the  public  funds  at  the 
time  might  have  been  an  indication  to  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  that  a  change  was 
occurring  in  the  value  of  money.  I  said 
that,  at  the  beginning  of  February — on 
the  8th  I  think — when  he  reduced  the  in- 
terest on  Exchequer  bills,  there  had  been 
a  continuous— «uot  to  say  a  considerable — 
fall  in  the  price  of  the  funds  in  the  interval 
which  had  occurred  from  the  retirement  of 
Lord  Derby  from  the  Government,  and  from 
the  moment  which  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 


I  said  that  even  six  weeks  did  not  elapse 
between  the  time  when  we  left  office,  and 
until  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  advertised 
the  reduction  of  the  interest  upon  Exche- 
quer bills,  before  there  had  been  that  con- 
tinuous depreciation  in  the  value  of  the 
three  per  cent  Consols*  which  alone 
ought  to  have  made  a  prudent  man 
hesitate  before  he  contemplated  a  reduc- 
tion of  the  interest  upon  the  unfunded 
debt.  ^£ut  at  the  same  time  I  begged 
the  House  to  remark  that  I  did  not 
pledge  myself  accurately  to  the  details  of 
the  numbers,  but  that  the  fall  might  be 
nearly  described  by  numbers  such  as 
these : ' —  That  the  three  per  cents,  in 
December,  when  we  left  office,  were  101^, 
and  that  the  three  per  cent  Consols  at 
the  time  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  re- 
duced the  interest  on  the  unfunded  debt 
— namely,  on  the  8th  of  February — were 
about  99i.  That  was  the  statement  that  I 
made,  and  which  I  dare  say  is  fresh  in  the 
memory  of  hon.  Gentlemen  who  now  listen 
to  me.  Well,  and  what  was  the  answer  of 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer?  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  seemed  quite  offended  that  I 
had  presumed  to  speak  of  the  state  of  the 
balances  in  the  Exchequer.  He  treated  it 
quite  as  if  I  had  made  a  personal  attack 
upon  him,  but  I  am  not  aware  that  either 
in  my  matter  or  my  manner  there  was 
anything  to  give  rise  to  that  suspicion.  It 
seemed,  however,  to  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman that  my  noticing  the  state  of  the 
balances  was  a  personal  offence  to  him. 
What  I  stated  was,  there  had  been  a  con- 
tinuous, not  to  say  considerable,  fall  in 
the  public  funds  from  the  time  that  Lord 
Derby's  Government  left  office  until  the 
time  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  reduced 
the  interest  on  the  Exchequer  hills,  and 
I  said  that  this  fall  was  a  fall  of  1^  per  cent 
in  the  three  per  cents  between  December 
and  February.  Why,  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  was  not  contented  with 
denying  that  fall  in  the  three  per  cents 
[The  ChangeIjLOR  of  the  Exchequer  here 
made  an  observation  which  was  inaudible.] 
I  will  tell  you  what  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man said.  He  said,  "  There  was  a  fall  of 
1|  per  cent  in  Consols,  but  I  can  explain 
it ;  it  18  susceptible  of  easy  explanation. 
Is  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  {Ut,  Disraeli) 
ignorant  that  a  particular  process  is  going 
on  in  the  three  per  cienta  between  Deeember 
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aiid  Februarj — that  a  person  holding  1002. 
stock  receiyes  at  that  period  \l,  IQs,  in- 
terest, which  18  exactly  the  \\  per  cent 
which  describes  his  continual  fall  in  the 
funds?"  There  is  not  a  Gentleman  who 
heard  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
who  must  not  recollect  that  statement ; 
there  is  not  a  Gentleman  who  can  forget 
that  happy  retort  of  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman, that  triumphant  repartee,  or  the 
enthusiastic  cheers  which  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  received  from  the  Friends 
around  him.  Why,  Sir,  I  should  have 
shrunk  into  the  ground  had  it  not  been  for 
the  single  circumstance  that  I  happened  to 
know  that  I  was  exactly  right.  I  have 
here  the  authoritative  and  official  state- 
ment of  the  price  of  the  three  per  cent 
Consols  in  December  and  at  the  begin- 
ning of  February.  The  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
in  answer  to  my  statement  that  there  had 
been  a  continuous  fall  in  the  price  of  Con- 
sols to  the  amount  of  1^  per  cent,  ex- 
plained that  fall,  as  I  have  said,  by  stat- 
ing that  it  was  occasioned  by  the  payment 
of  the  dividend ;  and  that,  of  course,  as 
there  was  a  payment  of  \\  per  cent  in 
January,  that  would  explain  the  reason 
why  the  price  in  February  was  1^  per 
cent,  less  than  in  December — that  the 
price  was  virtually  the  same,  because  the 
dividend  was  deducted.  Now,  what  was  I 
to  do  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  my 
statement  was  correct  or  not?  Why,  I 
must  obtain  from  the  highest  authority 
the  price  of  Consols  in  December,  ex  divi- 
dend, and  the  price  of  Consols  in  February. 
Every  Gentleman  will  agree  that  that  was 
the  proper  way.  Well,  I  have  got  that. 
I  have  got  the  price  of  Consols  upon  the 
day — the  unfortunate  day,  1  believe-^on 
which  I  resigned  the  seals  of  office.  I 
have  got  the  price  of  Consols  ex  dividend, 
on  the  27th  of  December,  and  the  price  of 
Consols  on  the  8th  of  February,  the  day 
on  which  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer reduced  the  interest  on  the  unfunded 
debt.  It  appears  that  the  price  of  Consols 
ex  dividend  on  the  27th  of  December  was 
101,  and  that  the  price  of  Consols  on  the 
8th  of  February,  ex  dividend,  was  99^,  so 
that  the  fall  in  the  three  per  cents  Con- 
sols, from  the  day  on  which  Lord  Derby 
resigned  office  to  the  day  when  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  announced  the  reduc- 
tion of  interest  on  the  unfunded  debt, 
was  not  1|  per  cent,  and  which  fall  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  explained  by  the 
payment  of  the  dividend,  ^ut  was  really 
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1}  per  cent.  But,  besides  the  official 
returns,  I  have  a  return  here  from  a  quar- 
ter not  official,  but  which  in  these  days 
is  as  well  informed  as  any  public  offico 
in  the  kingdom,  the  Times  newspaper. 
Here  I  find  in  the  Times  of  the  27ih  of 
December,  1852,  in  the  City  article,  writtCQ 
on  Monday  evening: — 

"  There  was  not  maoh  business  in  the  English 
funds  to-day,  and,  although  the  market  opened 
with  firmness,  the  closing  prices  show  a  decliDe. 
Consols  were  first  Quoted  at  101  ex  dividend,  and 
they  left  off  at  100{  to  {." 

Then  on  January  3,  1853,  I  find  :— 

*'  The  English  funds  remain  without  the  sligbi- 
est  variation.  Consols  for  the  opening  were 
quoted  100|  to  J  ex  dividend  throughout  the  day." 

In  fact.  Consols  had  been  sick  throughout 
the  whole  week,  and  had  been  on  a  conti- 
nuous decline.  On  the  7th  of  January  the 
Times  City  article  said  : — 

*'  The  English  funds  opened  this  morning  at  the 
lower  prices  of  yesterday,  and  ezperienoed  a  fiu^ 
ther  decline  of  an  eighth" — 

upon   an   announcement   to   which  I  ani 

going  to  allude  presently. 

**  The  first  quotation  of  Consols  for  money  was 
100^  to  },  and  they  closed  at  100|  to  |." 

And  80  they  went  on  falling,  until  we  in^ 
them,  hy  the  official  list  upon  the  5th  of 
February,  1853,  as  low  as  99|,  a  fall  of 
I}.  Now,  let  the  House  recollect,  because 
they  will  sympathise  with  me,  that  thin  is 
ther  only  opportunity  that  I  have  had  for 
more  than  a  fortnight  to  notice  that  extra- 
ordinary statement  of  the  Chancellor  of  tlie 
Exchequer— which  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man said  was  not  a  statement — and  to  sboir 
that  that  fall  in  the  price  of  Consols  between 
December  and  February,  was  not  really  oc- 
casioned by  the  payment  of  the  dividend. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman,  in  replying  to 
me,  was  happy  and  affluent  in  unnecessary 
taunts.  He  said  I  had  remarked  that  the 
funds  had  fallen  1 J  per  cent  after  the  Go- 
vernment of  Lord  Derby  resigned  office, 
and  he  wondered  why  my  modesty  did  not 
induce  me  to  connect  cause  and  effect,  and 
to  tell  the  House  that  it  was  in  consequence 
of  the  resignation  of  Lord  Derby's  Go- 
vernment that  the  fall  in  Consols  had  taken 
place.  Well,  Sir,  I  have  some  roode8ty»  I 
hope.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  it 
was  absolutely  in  consequence  of  the  re- 
tirement of  Lord  Derby's  Govcroment 
that  that  fall  of  IJ  per  cent  took  pUce. 
But  this  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying-- 
that  if  the  country  had  been  in  the  least 
aware  of  what  the  retirement  of  Lo**,^ 
Derby's  Government  would  lead  tc"  '^ 


I  have  no  doubt  that  a  fall  of  IJ  per 
cent  would  have  been  but  a  moderate  and 
modest  estimate  of  what  the  opinion  of 
the  public  would  hare  been;  and  the  pre- 
sent state  of  the  fondB  is,  I  think, 


ir 


'   that 


int. 
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Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  turns  round 
and  uses  nnseeniljr  and  discourteous  tannls 
-"and  not  only  uses  unseenilj  and  dis- 
courteous taunts,  but,  as  I  have  shown, 
makes  statements  which  are  quite  uu- 
authorised — when  he  attempts  to  twist  a 
reference  Id  the  price  of  tbe  funds  into  a 
perversion  for  an  unworthy  object  which 
serred  his  purpose  that  CTcning,  I  beg  to 
ask  whether  the  state  of  the  public  funds 
was  the  only  test  that,  as  a  prudent  and 
eautioua  administrator  of  our  finance,  be 
ought  to  hare  obserred  ?  I  say  that  It 
was  not  the  conduct  of  a  wtae  and  prudent 
man  not  to  condescend  to  notice  a  fall  of 
1^  per  cent  in  the  interval  before  adver- 
tising the  reduction  in  the  interest  on  Ex- 
ohequer  bills ;  but  were  there  no  other 
symptoms  that  ought  to  have  made  him 
pause,  and  which  would  thus  have  pre- 
vented bim  from  coming  forward  now  and 
■ayiug  that  he  was  the  victim  of  circum- 
stances that  could  not  be  foreseen  ?  Why, 
on  the  7th  of  January  a  significant  cir> 
cnmstance  took  place.  On  that  day,  when 
the  Consols  were  "  very  aick,"  this  occur- 
red, which  was  the  alleged  cause  of  that 
sickness — there  was  an  announcement  of  a 
rise  in  the  rate  of  discount  by  the  Bank. 
Tbe  rate  of  discount  had,  up  to  that  mo- 
ment, remained  unaltered  since  the  22ad 
of  April,  1852 ;  but  it  was  raised  from  2 

Jer  cent  to  2^  per  cent  on  tbe  7tb  of 
anuarj.  Well,  was  not  that  a  significant 
symptom!  Was  that  a  sign  to  bo  disre- 
garded ?  Was  not  that  a  circumstance  to 
be  considered  in  connection  with  the  price 
of  the  public  funds  !  But  is  that  all  ?  The , 
Bank  of  England  raised  the  rate  of  dis' 
count  from  2  to  2|  per  cent  on  the  7th  of 
January,  while  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer was  maturing  his  great  schemes 
for  reducing  the  interest  on  the  unfunded 
debt.  What  did  the  Bank  of  England  do 
in  tlie  course  of  that  same  month  ?  In  tho 
same  munth,  U|ion  the  23rd  of  January, 
the  Directors  of  the  Bank  of  England  met 
again,  and  again  raised  the  race  of  dis- 
count from  2^  per  cent  to  3.  Tnlce  in 
the  same  month  did  these  gentlemc'n  meet 
in  the  Bank  parlour,  after  the  rate  of  dis- 


these  symptoms  that  ought  to  have  been 
disregarded!  And  in  tbe  face  of  facts 
like  these — in  the  face  of  continual  depre- 
ciation in  the  funds  of  1}  per  cent — in  the 
face  of  two  rises  in  the  rate  of  discount  in 
the  course  of  a  single  month — is  the  Cban- 
ceilor  of  the  Exchequer  to  turn  round  upon 
me,  and  to  trsat  it  as  a  matter  of  imper< 
tiuence  that  I  even  alluded  to  the  fact  that 
there  were  symptoms  in  the  state  of  the 
money  market  at  that  time  which  a  wise 
man  would  not  have  disregarded,  who  was 
attempting  to  deal  with  so  vast,  so  mo- 
mentous a  subject  as  the  interest  due  to 
the  public  creditor?  But  is  even  that 
all  7  I  will  not  touch  upon  tbe  subject 
of  Exchequer  bills,  because  I  know  that 
that  is  a  subject  upon  which  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman,  with  all  his  powers  of 
seif'Cootrol,  hardly  so  much  as  keeps  bia 
temper,  which  a  public  man  ought  to  do. 
Still,  I  think  be  ought  to  recullect  that 
if  the  premium  upon  Ezcbe<)uer  bills  was 
in  December  so  enormous  as  to  alarm  so 
warm  a  supporter  of  tho  right  hon,  Gen- 
tleman as  the  Member  for  Lambeth  (Mr. 
Williams) — if  the  premium  upon  Exchequer 
bills  was  70(.  in  December,  it  had  declined 
to  55t.  at  the  very  moment  when  tbe  right 
hon.  Gentleman  was  determining  to  reduce 
the  interest  upon  them.  It  does  seem  to 
me  the  strangest  thing  for  a  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  finding  that  the  premium 
upon  Exchequer  bills  had  fallen  from  70*. 
in  December  to  &5i.  in  February,  to  say 
that  the  best  thing  to  be  done  is  to  reduce 
the  interest  upon  those  bills  i  and  it  really 
does  require  one  to  be  initiated  into  the 
mysteries  of  that  high  finance,  of  which  we 
bear  so  much,  before  we  can  sufficiently  ap- 
preciate the  adroitness  of  this  step.  It  is  per- 
fectly open  to  financiers  of  the  school  of  the 
faou.  Member  for  Lambeth  to  say  that  be- 
cause Exchequer  hills  are  at  70k.  premium 
you  must  immediately  proceed  to  reduce  tbo 
interest,  and,  if  possible,  to  cancel  so  dan- 
gerous an  instnimeut ;  hut,  as  he  has  been, 
I  believe,  told  to-night,  and  ought  to  have 
known  long  ago,  the  premium  upon  Exehe- 
quer  bills  and  the  interest  upon  Ezcfaequer 
inWt  are  nu  tesls  of  the  real  rate  of  inte- 
rest wliich  money  coniwands,  because  it  is 
notorious  that  in  moments  of  exigency, 
when  money  is  moat  precious  and  tlio  rate 
of  interest  is  high,  men  will  sometimes 
seek  an  investment  in  Exchequer  bills, 
because  they  are  doubtful  hoiv  Ibe  future 
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may  turn  oat,  and  they  know  tbat  thej  can 
thus  coromand  their  capital  whenever  thej 
maj  require  it.  I  say.  Sir,  without  going 
into  the  questioji  whether  70s»  is  a  premium 
too  high  for  Exchequer  hills  to  range  at  or 
not,  which  may  be  a  question  for  contro- 
Tersy,  I  do  say  tbat  a  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  who  commences  a  reduction  of 
the  interest  on  the  unfunded  debt  at  a  time 
when  there  haa  been  a  fall  of  15s.  in  the 
premium  in  the  coarse  of  six  weeks  may 
be  a  most  able — may  ultimately  become  a 
most  successful — but  is,  in  my  opinion,  a 
roost  daring,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 
Well,  Sir,  the  right  hen.  Gentleman  was 
indignant,  the  other  night,  after  his  finan* 
cial  statement,  because  1  made  this  passing 
obserration — that  I  thought  there  were 
symptoms,  at  the  time  when  he  commenced 
reducing  the  interest  on  the  unfunded  debt, 
which  would  have  made  a  cautious  man 
pause.  I  think  I  have  shown  the  House 
that  there  were  such  symptoms;  and  I 
think  1  have  shown  that  the  statement 
which  I  made  as  to  the  fall  of  the  three 
per  cent  Consols  was  not  that  ignorant 
and  anautkorised  statement  which  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exehequer  wished  to 
have  it  understood  I  was  endeavouring  to 
palm  upon  the  House,  and  which  bis  im- 
mediate supporters  so  readily  but  so  rashly 
proclaimed  it.  I  think  if,  as  I  have  shown, 
the  rate  of  interest  was  raised  in  the  Bank 
parlour  twice  in  the  same  month,  thai  was 
rather  an  important^  a  repeated  symptom, 
which  ought  not  to  have  been  disregarded ; 
and  if  the  premium  upon  Exchequer  bills 
had  rapidly  fallen,  that  was  another  symptom 
and  another  sign  which  ought  not  to  have 
been  overlooked.  But,  Sir,  after  all,  we 
come  to  ffraver  circumstances,  and  to  other 
causes  than  these,  which  ought  to  have 
made  a  prudent  man  hesitate  before  em- 
barking in  that  singular  campaign  witb 
which  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
opened  his  career  as  a  Minister  of  Finance^ 
and  to  which  1  have  not  yet  alluded.  What 
was  it  that  made  Consols  fall  ?  What  was 
it  that  made  the  premium  upon  Exchequer 
bills  decline  ?  What  Vas  tt  that  induced 
the  cautious  but  alarmed  Directora  of  the 
Bank  to  meet  twice  in  one  month,  after 
the  rate  of  interest  had  been  fixed  and 
oalm  for  nearly  a  year,  and  to  raise  the 
rate  of  discount?  Tbat  is  the  question. 
Why,  Sir,  it  was  the  gravest  of  all  symp^ 
toms.  It  was  the  symptom  which  ought 
alwaya  to  occupy  the  attention  of  a  Minis- 
ter of  Finance,  and  which  should  not  be 
ncgleeted  by  any  man  in  this  country 
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at  all  interested  in  the  industry  of  its 
people  and  the  state  of  its  credit.  It  was 
the  state  of  the  bullion  in  the  Bank — it 
was  the  rapid,  sudden,  and  considerable 
efflux  of  the  precious  metals,  which  pro* 
duced  all  these  symptoms  —  superficial 
symptoms,  I  admit,  but  still  symptoms 
which  ought  not  to  have  been  neglected 
by  any  one  filling  the  high  position  of 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  ac- 
quainted with  the  real  state  of  things 
as  regarded  the  bullion  in  the  Bank. 
Remember,  I  am  speaking  of  this  be* 
cause  it  is  a  subject  npon  which  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  challenged  my  pro* 
priety  for  stating  that  there  were  circum- 
stances at  the  commencement  of  the  year 
1853  which  ought  to  have  made  him  pause 
in  the.  course  which  he  was  taking  of  re- 
ducing the  interest  npon  the  unfunded 
debt.  Here,  then,  is  a  return  which 
shows  that  on  the  3rd  of  December,  1852, 
the  stock  of  bullion  in  the  Bank  was 
22,206,0002.  Now,  bear  in  mmd  those 
numbers  when  I  ask  what  it  was  npon  the 
4th  of  February,  a  few  days  before  the 
Minister  of  Finance  made  that  startling 
announcement  to  the  commercial  and 
laanufactaring  world,  that  he  was  going 
to  reduce  the  interest  on  the  unfunded 
debt.  1  will  not  bring  in  many  figures, 
but  I  will  repeat  these,  because  the  fact 
ia  one  which  ought  to  be  ilrmly  ^ted  in 
everybody's  recollection.  On  the  3rd  of 
December,  1852,  the  stock  of  bullion 
in  the  Bank  was  22,206,0002.;  on  the 
4th  of  February,  1853.  it  had  fsMem  to 
19,000.000{.  There  had  been  in  thai 
short  but  memorable  period,  an  efflux 
of  the  precious  metals  to  an  extent  ex« 
ceeding  3,000,0002.  Well,  Sir,  shouki 
that  have  made  a  Chancellor  of  the  Exf* 
chequer  hesitate  before  he  commenced  a 
series  of  operations  which,  beginning  with 
reducing,  mind  you,  the  interest  on  the 
unfunded  debt,  was  to  terminate  in  a  re« 
duction  ci  the  interest  on  the  whole  funded 
debt  of  the  country  ?  I  ask  the  House  of 
Commons — 1  ask  Gentlemen  on  both  sidea 
of  the  House— having  been  taunted,  and 
more  than  taunted,  because  1  ventured  to 
say  that  there  were  symptoms  at  the  time 
which  I  thought  should  have  made  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  hesitate  ha* 
fore  he  reduced  the  interest  on  the  Un- 
funded debt — I  ask  the  House  of  Commons 
now,  after  the  statement  I  have  now  made 
from  these  authentic  documenta,  whether 
th*ey  think  that  1  was  justified  in  the  opinion 
'  1  then  expressed-^whetber,  if  1  am  to  blame 


real  point,  tbe  ChsDcellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer onght  to  hMTO  choBen  iuch  a  time  for 
tampering  nith  tbe  interest  on  the  unfund- 
ed debt  of  the  coiintrj — a  time  wlien  Con- 
soIb  bad  fallen  to  the  eitent  of  1  j  per  cent 
— when  there  vraa  a  diminution  of  the 
bullion  in  the  Bank  to  the  amount  of  more 
tkan  3,000,000;.— when  thera  was  a  fall 
of  15t.  in  the  premium  upon  Exchequer 
billi,  end  wlien  the  rate  of  diecotmt  at  the 
Bank  of  England  had  been  tvice  elevated 
within  an  interral  of  leas  thlin  three  weeks  f 
What  rhetoric,  what  sophistry,  can  OTer- 
eomelheforceof  facts  like  these  ?  Sir,  bar- 
ing alluded  to  the  policy  or  lbs  impolicy  of 
the  eonrso  porsued  by  tbe  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman in  reducing  tbe  interest  on  the 
unfunded  debt,  I  adrerted — naturally,  I 
tbink,  in  discnBMDg  the  policy  of  the  right 
bon.  Gentleman,  bot  almost  incidentally — 
I  adverted  tu  the  loss  which  had  heen 
occasioned  by  this  hasty,  precipitate,  and 
unfortunate  enterprise  in  which  tbe  right 
hon.  Qeotleman  had  embarked.  Was  there 
any  harm  in  that  f  The  right  bon.  Gen- 
tleman last  year  brought  forward  a  great 
Budget.  One  of  the  items  in  that  Budget 
was  the  amonnt  to  be  saved  hy  this  reduc- 
tion of  tbe  interest  on  the  unfunded  debt. 
He  gave  as  an  estimate  of  his  sarings — 
[The  Chahcelloh  of  tbe  ExcHE^DEit  made 
an  obserTation  which  was  inaudible.]  I 
do  not  much  mind  being  interrupted  ;  it 
enables  one  lo  take  breath,  and  sometimes 
to  collect  one's  tboughia  t  but  I  think  that 
the  right  boo.  Gentleman,  who,  though  he 
is  somettmea  an  nnfortunate  financier,  is  a 
most  accomplished  orator,  and  never  at  a 
loaa  for  a  phrase  or  a  repartee,  might — 
tfaoogh  I  do  not  oomplain — spare  his  ob- 
serTations  for  hia  reply.  I  was  under  tbe 
impression  that  the  right  bon.  Gentleman 
told  us  that  he  anticipated  a  saving  from 
redneingtha  interest  on  the  unfunded  debt 
ef  65,0001.  That  is  upon  my  memory, 
and  I  think  I  recollect  it  accurately.  But 
I  happened,  aa  waa  tbe  moat  natural  thing 
in  the  world,  the  aocounta  being  upon  tbe 
table,  and  the  returns  having  been  moved 
for  by  myself — 1  referred  to  the  papers 
themselTea,  and  I  snid  that  the  oiiliui pitted 
profit  of  6d,0001.  bod  really  become  a  loss 
of  36.0001.,  and  that  this  made  n  differeuco 
«f  I00,000i.  upon  the  general  financial 
statement  of  1853.  Well,  this  led  to  an 
immense  controversy.  Tlie  right  hon. 
Qentloman  aaid  it  was  no  such  thing  ;  and 


graceful  manner,  ••  You  cannot  correct  your 
own  fignrea;  here  is  a  proof  that  you  know- 
nothing  at  all  abont  it."  Well,  Sif,  I 
naturally  yielded  to  the  Chancellor  of  tbe 
Exchequer  when  he  said  I  did  not  knoiT 
my  own  figure^  1  am  not  now  shoot  to 
weary  the  Honae  with  figures,  for  I  dare 
say  I  shall  be  able  to  make  tbe  matter 
tolerably  clear  without  it.  I  take  tbe 
financial  Statement,  No.  66,  which  is  one 
of  tbe  numeroUB  returns  which  I  have  been 
obliged  to  trouble  the  Government  for  this 
year.  In  page  2  of  that  statement — I 
have  no  doubt  hon.  Gentlemen  have  the 

Eaper,  and  those  who  have  not  will  proba- 
ly  take  tbe  Btatement  as  authentic,  par- 
ticularly aa  1  was  not  ao  veiT  inaccurate 
about  the  price  of  Consols— in  page  2  of 
that  atatement  there  are  columna  showing 
what  baa  been  tbe  gain  and  what  has  been 
the  loss  upon  the  operations  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  Exchequer  bills,  the  loss  appearing, 
of  course,  under  the  head  of  "  increase 
(of  interest),  and  the  gain  under  the  bead 
of  "reduction."  Under  the  head  of  in- 
crease there  are  only  two  items — one  of 
67,524{.  5i.  lOd..  and  another  of  I4,9S5f. 
15*. — making  together  rather  less  than 
S2,500I.;  on  the  side  of  reduction  there 


then  if  yoa  took  these  two  columns  merely, 
and  looked  at  the  figures  in  them,  yon 
would  say  there  had  been  a  gain  of  3,000f. 
That  WBB  tbe  anawcT  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman,  But  I  aaked  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  to  look  at  the  column  of  profits 
and  to  tell  me  the  date  of  the  first  item— 
which  I  believe  is  the  most  important  item 
— which  was  an  item  of  more  than  35,000f. 
That  item  was  found  to  be  dated  the  10th 
of  June,  1353,  and,  aa  it  happened  to 
represent  the  profit  occasioned  by  a  reduc- 
tion of  the  r^to  of  interest  which  I  ha6 
the  reaponaibility  of  making,  I  thought  I 
might  claim  the  credit  of  it.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  said  at  first  that  I  had 
not  tbe  smallest  right  to  do  ao.  He,  bow- 
ever,  flii  not  insist  upon  tbat,  ntid  in  the 
end,  I  believe,  he  did  not  object  to  my 
taking  credit  for  that  35,000/.  There 
arc  six  other  items  entered  as  profit  on  the 
reduction  of  interest,  hot  which  are  really 
imaginary  estimnles  of  the  saving  effected 
by  the  paying  off  of  Exchequer  bills  which 
were  at  the  time  eaneclled  uiidcr  circum- 
stftnees  to  which  1  shall  presently  advert, 
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and  not  reissued,  and  as  of  course  no 
interest  was  paid  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man said  he  had  a  right  to  place  that 
as  profit.  But  how  were  these  Exche- 
quer hills  paid  off?  They  were  paid 
off  out  of  the  balances  in  the  Exchequer, 
and  these  balances  in  the  Exchequer 
were  afterwards  obliged  to  he  replaced 
bj  deficiency  bills,  on  which  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  paid  interest;  he  cannot 
take  credit,  therefore,  for  the  saving  of 
interest  on  Exchequer  bills,  unless  he  tells 
us  how  much  interest  he  has  paid  on 
deficiency  bills — and  as  it  was*  probably 
not  less  than  the  interest  on  Exchequer 
bills,  I  put  one  against  the  other.  There- 
fore, leaving  out  these  estimated  savings 
and  the  item  of  35,0002.  to  which  I 
have  already  referred,  instead  of  a  gain  of 
65,000Z.,  there  is,  in  fact,  a  loss  of  some- 
thing more  than  36,0002.  I  do  pot  mean 
to  say  that  when  we  are  doubling  the 
income  tax  these  are  very  considerable 
items ;  but  in  matters  of  finance  it  is  just 
as  well  to  be  exact.  No  doubt,  with  a  Mi- 
nister of  Finance  of  splendid  ability,  it  may 
be  a  matter  of  no  consequence  whether  you 
have  a  balance  in  the  Exchequer  or  not. 
With  his  exuberant  resources,  he  will  al- 
ways be  able  to  meet  whatever  emergency 
may  arise ;  but  if  his  genius  can  find  out 
DO  other  resource  than  to  double  a  tax 
which  is  already  felt  to  be  most  onerous, 
there  is  a  gloomy  and  a  grinding  future 
for  this  country.  But,  Sir,  I  have  been 
contradicted  on  another  point.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  having  contradicted  me 
upon  the  point,  I  am  obliged  to  trouble 
the  House  with  an  appeal  to  a  book  to 
which  I  very  seldom  apply  except  in  my 
own  library.  I  am  unwilling  to  weary 
the  House  with  quotations ;  it  is  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman,  who,  notwithstanding  his 
lively  temperament,  occasionally  takes  re- 
fuge in  this  book  to  convict  his  opponents 
upon  points  of  no  importance,  who  now 
forces  me  to  refer  to  Hansard,  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  said  that  he  made  no  esti- 
mate of  gain  upon  Exchequer  bills ;  he  said 
that  I  was  unauthorised  to  make  a  state- 
ment to. that  effect.  But  in  the  corrected 
report  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman's  cele- 
brated speech,  he  says : — 

"  I  am  not  &t  present  in  a  condition  to  lay  the 
«fltimate  on  the  table,  or  to  state  exactly  what  the 
amount  will  be ;  but  I  venture  to  anticipate  that, 
at  any  rate  for  the  first  year,  we  may  be  able 
to  eflTect  a  saving  on  it  of  not  less  than  76,000!. 
There  will  also  be  a  saving  on  the  charge  for  Ex- 
chequer bills,  owing  to  the  diminution  of  interest, 
amounting  to  about  65,000!.*' 

Mr,  Disraeli 


Now,  that  18  exactly  the  sum  I  mentioned. 
I  do  not  say  this  subject  is  vast.  It  is  not 
so  important  as  the  first  subject  which  I 
treated  of — whether  it  was  wise  and  pru- 
dent in  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  to  com- 
mence a  great  experiment  upon  the  credit 
of  the  country,  under  the  circumstances 
which  existed  in  the  year  1853.  But,  Sir, 
though  it  is  not  so  important,  the  House 
will  recollect  that  these  are  circumstances, 
that  these  are  statements,  the  accuracy  of 
which  has  been  challenged.  The  House 
will  recollect  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
has  absolutely  placed  the  savings  in  the  re- 
duction of  interfst  upon  the  unfunded  debt 
effected  by  the  Government,  of  which  I  was 
a  Member,  to  his  own  credit,  and  that 
because  I  reminded  him  that  he  was  not 
entitled  to  do  so  he  treated  me  with  scarcely 
Parliamentary  courtesy.  It  is,  therefore, 
necessary  that  I  should  put  the  case  clearly 
before  the  House.  On  the  Wednesday  fol- 
lowing his  recent  financial  statement,  when 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  came  down  to  the 
House,  after  the  conversation  in  Committee 
of  Ways  and  Means,  be  said  there  had  beea 
some  misapprehension  or  confusion  upon  the 
subject,  and  that  it  was  important  the  mat- 
ter should  be  set  rights  Although  1  listened 
to  his  statement,  I  could  not  reply  to  it;  but 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  with  a  courtesy 
one  does  not  always  experience,  and  at 
which,  therefore,  one  is  the  more  surprised, 
gave  me,  not  a  return  upon  the  table,  but 
gave  me  personally  in  the  House,  a  state- 
ment  which  he  said  would  render  the  matter 
completely  clear.  I  will  read  to  the  House 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman's  own  statement, 
and  a  very  significant  Btatement  it  is,  not 
at  all  from  the  trifling  sum  which  might  be 
saved  or  lost  by  an  operation  which  might 
be  judicious  or  injudicious  upon  the  interest 
of  the  unfunded  debt,  but  because  it  really 
touches  a  larger  and  a  more  important  point, 
at  which  I  am  now  arriving.  The  right  boo. 
Gentleman's  statement  is  a  very  simple  one, 
which  anybody  who  runs  may  read,  and  it 
will  completely  explain  the  mysterious  do- 
cuments supplied  by  the  Treasury  by  which 
hon.  Gentlemen  might  be  misled.  Here  is  a 
return  which,  though  I  4uigbt  have  moved 
for  it,  I  value  because  it  is  the  manuscript 
of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  and  he  says 
it  settles  the  whole  business.  This  return 
involves  a  most  important  matter,  vhicb 
every  hon,  .Gentleman,  whatever  may  b* 
his  politics,  ought  well  to  consider.  ^^  }^ 
a  return  of  the  Exchequer  bills  paid  off  in 
March  and  June  of  the  years  1853  and  1354. 
Now,  those  of  1852  were  paid  off  in  \S53, 
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those  of  1853  in  1854.     Here  is  the  prin- 
cipal and  interest  of  the  Exchequer  hills 
issued  in  March  and  June,  1852,  and  paid 
off  in  1853,  and  for  which  1  am  responsi- 
ble.   The  amount  of  them  is  17,742,0002.; 
the  interest  paid  upon  them  was  367,0002. 
Then  come  the  hills  issued  in  March  and 
June,  1853,  and  paid  off  in  1854.     The 
interest  on  them  was  but  347,0002.;  and 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  ^Ghancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  says  directly,  There  is 
your  answer ;  there  is  a  saving  of  20,0002. 
He  says,  "1  don't  go  into  returns  moved 
for  by  a  political  opponent,  and  therefore 
drawn  up  to  suit  his  convenience.     I  take 
a  large  and  comprehensive  view.      1  will 
have  the  transactions   of  the  whole  two 
years  placed  before  the  House,  and  here 
they  are.      The  Exchequer  bills  in  your 
year   must    be   compared    with   those   of 
mine;    the  amount   of  interest  must  be 
compared.      The  Exchequer  bills  in  your 
year  of  office  cost  367,0002.;  in  the  last 
year  they  cost  347,0002.     There  is  a  sav- 
ing of  20,0002.,  and  that  is  your  answer." 
But  now  let  us  come  to  an  analysis.     There 
is  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  the  interest 
of  Exchequer  bills  in  the  one  year  and  in 
the  other  was  not  the  same.     1  invite  the 
attention  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Lambeth 
(Mr.  Williams)  to  this  subject.    1  know  it  is 
one  that  daily  and  nightly  engages  his  atten- 
tion, and  that  no  one  rejoices  more  in  de- 
tails, and  especially  in  details  of  Exchequer 
bills,  than  the  hon.  Member.    Sir,  it  is  per- 
fectly true  that  there  exists  a  difference. 
It  is  perfectly  true  that  the  interest  of  Ex- 
chequer bills  in  1852-3  was  367,0002.,  and 
that  the  interest  last  year  was  347,0002. 
There  was  certainly  20,0002.  less  interest 
paid  last  year  than  in  the  preceding  year ; 
but  what  was  the  amount  of  Exchequer 
bills  issued  last  year?   ,  The  amount  of 
Exchequer  bills  issued  in  the  year  1852-3 
was    17,700,0002.  ;    in    1853-4    it    was 
16,000,00U2:      It  is  very  true  that  you 
paid  20,0002.  more  for  your  interest  upon 
the  17,700,0002.  than  you  did  upon  your 
16,000,0002.,  but  what  interest  were  you 
paying  all  the  time  upon  the  1,700,0002. 
of  Exchequer  bills  which  are  not  account- 
ed for  in  the  second  year  ?     How  comes  it 
that  in  the  second  year  the  Exchequer  bills 
have  sunk  down  to  16,000,0002. — that  be- 
tween the  two  years  there  is  a  difference  of 
1.700,0002.  in  the  amount  ?    I  will  tell  you. 
Two-thirds  of  that  1,700.0002.  were  paid  off 
from  the  Consolidated  Fund,  and  the  amount 
so  paid  was  supplied  by  deficiency  bills  pay- 
ing interest,  and  between  400,0002.  and 


500,0002.  was  paid  off  in  Exchequer  bonds. 
Do  you  think  Exchequer  bonds  are  not  pay- 
ing interest  ?  Why,  then,  is  a  return  just 
laid  upon  the  table  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
which  contains,  among  other  things,  a  state* 
ment  of  the  amount  of  interest  paid  upon 
Exchequer  bonds — a  subject  which,  I  be- 
lieve, is  peculiarly  interesting  to  Lord 
Monteagle.  The  interest  paid  upon  Ex- 
chequer bonds,  if  I  may  trust  my  memory, 
is  between  11,0002.  and  12,0002.  per  annum. 
You  roust,  then,  deduct  from  the  amount 
saved  the  interest  of  the  Exchequer  bonds, 
and  the  amount  paid  upon  the  remain- 
ing portion  of  the  1,700,0002.  supplied 
by  deficiency  bills,  and  what  will  become  of 
the  saving  of  20,0002.  in  the  comparison  of 
the  two  years  ?  I  should  like  to  know  whe- 
ther the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  would 
not  get  off  well  if  the  loss  upon  his  Exche* 
quer  bills  were  as  low  as  I  have  placed  it  at, 
namely,  36,0002.  ?  When  I  called  the  at- 
tention of  the  House  t^  the  state  of  the  ba- 
lances in  the  Exchequer,  I  adverted  to  the 
two  causes  which,  I  believed,  had  brought 
about  a  condition  of  affairs  so  dangerous  to 
this  country.  One  of  them  is  the  dealing 
with  the  interest  of  the  unfunded  debt  by 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer;  the  other 
is  his  dealing  with  the  interest  of  the  funded 
debt.  I  now  wish  very  briefly  to  touch  upon 
the  second  of  these  points.  I  refer  to  this 
subject  because  the  statements  I  have  made 
and  the  views  I  have  expressed  have  been 
controverted  as  far  as  fact  is  concerned,  and 
utterly  rejected  as  far  as  opinion  is  con- 
cerned. We  must  remember  that  there 
was  a  cause  for  these  menacing  circum- 
stances, which,  in  my  opinion,  ought  to  have 
induced  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
not  to  reduce  the  interest  upon  the  unfunded 
debt.  It  was  not  a  secret — at  least,  it  ia 
not  a  secret  now,  for  it  is  avowed.  A  year 
or  a  year  and  a  half  ago  a  man  might  have 
been  supposed  to  be  professing  some  hete- 
rodox and  unpopular  opinion  if  he  had  said 
that  over-trading  was  the  cause  ;  but  it  is 
perfectly  well  known  now — it  is  recognised 
and  admitted  by  every  person  of  authority 
on  such  subjects — it  has  been  admitted  and 
stated  to-night  by  a  Gentleman  who  was 
recently  the  Governor  of  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land, that  there  wa^s  extensive  over-trading, 
that  over-trading  occasioned  the  efflux  of 
bullion,  and  that  the  efflux  of  bullion  af- 
fected the  rate  of  discount,  the  price  of 
Consols,  and  the  premium  upon  Exchequer 
bills.  Now,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer disregarded  the  possible  circumstance 
of  over-trading.     That  cause  was  defied. 
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The  Chancellor  of  the  Eichequer  probably 
did  not  belioTe  that  it  eiisted.  Confident 
in  the  resources  of  the  country,  and  in  the 
Buccess  of  the  commercial  changes  with 
which  he  was  intimately  connected,  he  de* 
fied  or  disbelieyed  the  existence  of  this 
over-trading,  which  occasioned  the  disagree* 
able  circumstances  that  commenced  the 
year  1853.  Well,  had  anything  happened 
besides  this  suspicion  or  certainty  of  over- 
trading, to. have  made  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  more  prudent  when,  at  a 
later  period,  he  commenced  his  much 
greater  speculation — namely,  that  of  deal- 
ing with  the  interest  of  the  funded  debt  ? 
Over-trading,  the  effects  of  over-speculation 
— of  what  may  be  called  a  surplus  invest- 
ment—  had  made  themselves  unmistako* 
ably  felt  at  the  commencement  of  the  year 
1853.  As  the  year  advanced  there  was 
another  circumstance  which  -  made  men 
grave.  We  heard  early  in  the  spring  that 
there  was  the  prospect  of  a  bad  harvest. 
['*  Hear  I "]  Is  there  any  hon.  Gentleman 
in  this  House  who  did  not  hear  that  f  The 
seed-time  had  been  most  unpropitious;  the 
consequences  were  unusually  fatal.  In  ad- 
dition, then,  to  the  over-speculation  which 
had  already  fatally  developed  itself  in  its 
effect  upon  the  efflux  of  bullion;  you  had 
the  prospect  of  a  bad  harvest.  Was 
that  a  circumstance  that  should  make  a 
man  grave?  Was  that  a  contingency 
that  should  make  a  Minister  of  Finance 
provident?  I  grant  much  to  a  dis- 
tinguished free  trader.  I  have  often 
hemi  the  Member  for  Montrose  (Mr. 
Hume),  express  his  anxiety  that  he  might 
live  long  enough  to  see  the  day  when 
England  should  not  grow  a  grain  of  wheat, 
«nd  I  know  there  are  many  others  who 
share  his  opinion,  but  I  think  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  would  scarcely  go 
so  far  as  that.  If,  besides  a  great  ef- 
flux of  bullion  occasioned  by  adverse  ex- 
changes, the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
were  told  there  was  a  prospect  of  a  bad 
harvest,  the  probability  is  that  he  would 
say,  **  Well,  so  far  as  Exchequer  bills  are 
concerned,  I  am  in  for  it,  but  we  know 
the  worst.  We  have  a  large  balance  in  the 
Exchequer,  which  is  a  great  blessing  to  a 
Minister  of  Finance.  But  we  have  more 
than  that— we  have  the  means  of  raising 
the  interest  upon  Exchequer  bills,  and  I 
do  not  suppose  this  will  be  any  great 
Btumbling-blook  to  a  Minister."  The  Chan- 
eellor  of  the  Exchequer,  however,  having 
over-speculation  and  possible  famine  in  the 
'sta,  boldly  went  to  work,  and  in  the  spring 
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produced  a  great  measure.  I  have  been 
long  enough  in  this  House  to  hear  of  **  large 
and  comprehensive  measures  "  very  often  ; 
and  I  remember  the  right  hon.  Baronet  the 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  saying  that 
he  always  suspected  large  and  comprehen- 
sive measures.  I  have  lived,  to  see  him  a 
Member  of  an  Administration  distinguished 
above  all  Administrations  for  its  '*  large  and 
comprehensive  measures  '* — I  have  lived  to 
see  him  a  Member  of  an  Administration 
whose  Minister  of  Finance  proposed  osten- 
tatiously, amid  the  enthusiasm  of  the  House 
of  Commons  and  the  acclamations  of  the 
nation,  greatly  to  reduce  the  interest  of  the 
whole  national  debt.  That  was  to  be  the  ul- 
timate consequence — the  final  result — of  the 
elaborate,  the  ingenious,  but  the  somewhat 
unintelligible  project  that  was  introduced 
to  us  on  the  18th  of  April.  The  Minister 
of  Finance  had  such  confidence  in  himself 
and  in  his  resources — ^a  confidence  which, 
despite  his  mischances,  I  confess  personally 
I  admire— that  he  determined,  notwith- 
standing the  efflux  of  bullion,  notwithstand- 
ing the  fall  in  the  prices  of  public  securities, 
notwithstanding  the  menace,  or  more  than 
menace,  of  a  bad  harvest,  which  might 
have  aggravated  in  its  consequences  all  the 
symptoms  which  had  previously  warned  him 
-^he  determined  to  embark  in  this  enor< 
mous,  this  portentous  affair.  Was  there 
nothing  else  to  warn  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  besides  the  state  of  the 
Exchanges,  besides  the  proceedings  of  the 
Bank  Directors,  and  besides  the  visages 
of  the  farmers  of  England,  at  the  moment 
when  he  was  about  to  embark  in  an  under- 
taking of  such  immensity  and  of  such  pos- 
sible danger?  Why,  Sir,  I  cannot  fancy 
that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
who  18  unrivalled  for  attention  to  the 
affairs  of  his  office — a  public  man  who 
does  his  duty  to  his  country,  and  who 
devotes  himself  with  extreme  ardour  and 
assiduity  to  the  labours  of  his  depart- 
ment— I  cannot  fancy  that  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  at  that  time  omitted  to 
perform  any  one  of  those  duties  the  omis- 
sion of  which  might  be  unpardonable.  Aa 
a  Minister  of  the  Crown,  and  as  a  Member 
of  the  Cabinet,  it  was  his  duty  to  become 
acquainted  with  every  despatch  upon  fo- 
reign affairs  which  arrives  in  this  country. 
I  make  every  excuse  for  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  in  dealing  with  affairs  which 
do  not  exactly  come  under  his  department « 
I  make  every  admission  in  his  favour,  and 
treat  him  with  a  fairness  with  which  he 
has  never  treated  me.     I  have,    myself* 
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rather  a  veaknoss  for  foreign  politics.  I 
love  to  read  a  despatch,  and  when  I  wasrin 
office  1  often  read  despatches  which  did 
not  concern  mj  own  department.  But  1 
can  quite  exonerate  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  from  the  tedious  and  unprofit- 
able task  of  reading  or  of  "  pottering  " 
over  the  blue  books  which  were  placed  on 
our  table  at  the  commencement  of  the 
Session  by  the  gracious  command  of  Her 
Majesty,  and  which  one  of  her  chief  Mi- 
nisters treated  with  what  I,  in  my  inex- 
perience, thought  unpardonable  derision, 
but  which  I  now  find  was  most  deserved 
mockery.  I  can  easily  conceive  that  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  with  his 
great  ideas  and  his  great  position,  full 
of  genius  and.  energy,  and  determined 
to  pay  off  the  national  debt,  was  quite 
resolved  not  to  waste  his  anxious  hours 
in  reading  those  two  volumes  which  have 
recently  been  placed  on  our  table  in  or- 
der to  delude  public  opinion*  Therefore, 
making  that  liberal  allowance  for  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  I  say  that 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  was  fully 
justified  in  not  **  pottering*'  over  these  blue 
books.  But  were  there  no  other  docu- 
ments the  perusal  of  which  might  have 
become  most  salutary  to  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  which  arrived  at  that  time  ? 
I  want  to  know  from  any  Gentlemen  here, 
who  may  be  future  Chancellors  of  the 
Exchequer,  what  woold  have  been  their 
feelings  if  they  had  read  the  despatches 
from  the  Ambassador  of  the  Queen  at  St. 
Petersburg,  marked  "  secret  and  confi- 
dential," and  suggesting  a  partition  of  the 
Turkish  empire  ?  It  would  have  told  them 
this  at  once — that  if,  upon  reflection,  this 
Government  did  not  agree  with  it,  the  in- 
genious proposer  was  resolved  to  have  his 
way  in  one  mode  or  the  other,  and  thnt 
most  certainly  he  would  have  recourse  to 
force.  I  want  to  know  whether  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  opposite  read  those  de- 
spatches. To  believe,  however,  that  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  did  not  read  those 
despatches  is  to  believe  that  he  is  unworthy 
of  the  confidence  of  his  Royal  Mistress. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  must  have  read 
them,  for  even  the  state  of  bullion  at  the 
Bank  would  not  prevent  him  from  devot- 
ing some  moments  of  the  day  to  a  perusal 
of  these  startling  measures.  To  believe 
that  he  was  ignorant  of  the  contents  of 
these  State  papers  is  to  believe  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  utterly  unworthy  of  his 
position  ;  but,  to  believe  that,  having  read 
them,  with  the  certainty  that  there  had 


been  over-trading,  with  more  than  the  im- 
minence of  a  bad  harvest,  and  with  grim- 
vissged  war  before  him  in  the  vista  of 
coming  years,  he  could  come  forward  with 
the  projects  of  last  year  to  deal  with  the 
interest  of  the  unfunded  debt  of  the  coun- 
try, is  the  most  marvellous  conception 
that  ever  yet  occurred  to  the  adventurous 
spirit  of  a  Minister  of  Finance.  Why, 
Sir,  I  say  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  owea 
a  grievous  responsibility  to  the  House  upon 
this  subject.  We  must  have  explanations 
upon  it  from  the  right  hon.  Gentleman, 
for  it  is  not  now  in  the  position  in  which 
it  was  last  year.  The  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman cannot  come  forward  now  with 
the  reasons  and  excuses  of  last  year. 
Let  him  come  forward  and  tell  us  why 
he  defied  over-speculation,  which  the  Di- 
rectors of  the  Bank  had  recognised,  and 
let  him  come  forward  and  tell  us  why 
he  neglected  the  imminence  of  a  bad  har- 
vest. He  may  come  forward  and  give  us 
his  version  of  these  circumstances,  but  he 
cannot  come  forward  and  tell  us  that  the 
possible,  or  even  the  probable  contingency 
of  war  was  not  an  element  that  had  oc- 
curred to  him.  1  ask  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, then,  deciding  upon  the  character 
which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  arrogates 
to  himself,  which  he  will  not  allow  me  to 
make  an  idle  comment  upon  even  in  a  con- 
versation and  even  in  Committee — 1  ask 
the  House  and  the  country  whether  a 
Minister  of  Finance,  with  such  evidences 
of  over-speculation  in  the  country  as  were 
proved  by  the  circumstances  of  January  to 
which  I  have  referred — whether  with  the 
evidence  which  as  Minister  of  Finance  he 
ought  to  have  possessed  as  to  the  probable 
state  of  the  harvest,  and,  above  all,  whether 
in  possession  of  that  dark  secret  which 
has  now  been  made  clear  and  open  to 
us  all,  was  he  justified  in  the  course  he 
took  ?  Was  he  a  prudent  or  a  provident 
man  ?  1  want  to  know  whether  you  think 
that  he  was  a  judicious  man,  and  that  it 
was  a  prudent  course  for  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  to  take  when  in  the  possession 
of  that  knowledge  which  no  one  but  himself 
and  his  Colleagues  could  possess — which  no 
critic  in  the  House  of  Commons  could  even 
have  suspected  ?  1  want  to  know  if,  in  the 
possession  of  the  facts  I  have  referred  to, 
it  is  your  opinion  that  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman ought  to  have  brought  forward 
those  vast  schemes  which  have  involved 
us,  in  their  partial  and  mitigated  failure, 
in  great  perplexities  and  embarrassment, 
but  which  scheme^  as  Lord  Montea^e  said 
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in  another  place  —  fortunately,  was  not 
successful — for  had  it  succeeded,  it  would 
have  placed  the  affairs  of  this  country  in 
such  a  state  as  the  imagination  of  no 
roan  can  picture,  and  have  involved  us 
in  such  responsibilities  and  engagements 
as  would  have  thrown  us  back  ten  years 
of  progress  ?  That  is  a  state  of  affairs 
which  the  House  can  now  judge  of  with 
some  advantage.  Now,  Sir,  what  was 
the  scheme  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer ?  I  am  not  going  to  say  a  single 
word  on  the  great  scheme  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman.  The  great  scheme  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  has  been  touched 
upon  often,  and  I  make  only  one  remark 
upon  it — that  I  think  that  if  there  had  not 
been  over-speculation,  if  there  had  not  been 
famine,  and  if  there  had  not  been  war, 
that  larger  scheme  of  conversion  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  must  have  failed. 
There  was  a  radical  defect  in  it  which  se- 
cured its  failure,  and  which  my  hon.  and 
learned  Friend  the  Member  for  Suffolk 
(Sir  F.  Kelly)  has  placed  clearly  before 
^he  House  to-night  and  upon  previous  oc- 
casions. It  is  not  doubted,  1  believe,  by 
any  person  that  that  scheme  must  have 
failed  irrespective  of  all  circumstances 
which  might  affect  any  common  financial 
scheme.  If  you  had  had  an  influx  of  bul- 
lion and  a  most  abundant  harvest — if  you 
had  had,  instead  of  the  war  in  which  you 
are  now  engaged,  that  perpetual  peace 
which  the  Members  for  the  West  Riding  and 
for  Manchester  prophesied,  I  say  that  great 
scheme  of  conversion  must  have  failed,  be- 
cause it  was  founded  upon  fallacious  cal- 
oulations.  There  was,  however,  a  portion 
of  that  scheme  of  a  much  more  rigid,  ab- 
solute, and  common-place  character,  which 
did  depend  on  circumstances  which  affect 
credit.  It  was  an  engagement  to  pay  off, 
speaking  generally,  a  portion  of  the  public 
debt  to  the  amount  of  10,000,0002.  That 
was  an  undertaking  which  depended  upon 
the  weather,  upon  the  harvest,  upon  the 
state  of  trade,  upon  the  state  of  the  bul- 
lion, upon  the  temper  of  Emperors  and  the 
resources  of  foreign  nations.  Now,  Sir, 
what  was  the  engagement  which  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  undertook  under  these 
eircumstances  ?  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
undertook — with  perfect  evidence  before 
him  that  there  was  every  cause  in  the  dis- 
tance which  most  disturbs  the  money 
market — he  undertook  to  pay  off  at  par 
10,000,0002.  of  the  national  debt,  having 
no  resources  whatever  for  that  purpose. 
I  want  to   know  how  has  that  ended? 

i/r.  Disraeli 


We  have  had  an  estimate  to-night  of  the 
loss.  The  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 
Suffolk  (Sir  F.  Kellj)  has  told  us  the  loss 
is  720,0002.  It  is,  perhaps,  impossible  ac- 
curately to  tell  what  has  been  the  loss  on 
this  forced  attempt  to  convert  10,000,0002. 
of  South  Sea  Stock,  because  the  trans- 
action is  not  yet  finished.  There  is  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  interest  saved,  of  which  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  yriW  no  doubt  inform 
us — there  is  the  interest  on  Exchequer 
bills,  which  you  have  instead  of  fixed  ba- 
lances. Put  one  against  the  other,  and 
it  is  not  at  all  impossible  the  loss  at  this 
moment  is  700,0002.  or  800,0002.  I  do 
myself  believe  that  it  cannot  be  much  less 
than  that.  But  I  will  not  dwell  on  the  amount 
of  loss.  What  I  think  is  of  greater  conse- 
quence, of  vital  consequence,  of  pressing 
importance,  which  cannot  be  too  much 
urged  on  ^the  attention  of  the  House,  he- 
cause  night  after  night  it  will  recur,  and, 
unless  you  meet  it  boldly,  depend  upon  it 
you  will  be  landed  in  financial  disaster, 
is  the  effect  of  thus  tampering  with  the 
interest  of  the  funded  and  unfunded  debt 
in  the  present  state  of  your  balances  in  the 
Exchequer.  Now,  Sir,  I  have  adverted 
before  to  the  state  of  these  balances  as  far 
as  they  are  concerned,  and  therefore  I  need 
not  touch  upon  them  now.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  delivered  the  other  night  some 
extraordinary  opinions  on  the  subject.  I 
entirely  differ  from  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man. The  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  Portsmouth  (Sir  F.  Baring) 
has  made  a  protest  in  favour  of  balances 
in  the  Exchequer  to-night ;  we  have  heard, 
also,  the  opinion  of  a  Gentleman  who  has 
been  Governor  of  the  Bank  to  the  same 
effect;  and  I  must  say,  in  passing,  that 
I  was  quite  surprised  that  a  Gentleman 
like  the  hon.  Member  for  Lambeth  should 
get  up  in  his  place,  after  the  speech  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  Peterborough  (Mr. 
Thomson  Hankey),  aud  say  he  takes  a 
Bank  view  of  the  questions.  The  old- 
fashioned  Bank  view  of  these  questions 
was  very  well  twenty  years  ago,  before 
the  Bank  Charter  Act  was  passed,  and 
at  that  distant  date  when  the  Member 
for  Lambeth  commenced  his  financial  stu- 
dies, and  formed  his  financial  mind ;  but  I 
can  tell  him  this :  that  nowadays  all  that 
the  Directors  of  the  Bank  of  England 
want  is,  not  to  make  a  profit  out  of  the 
Minister,  but  to  have  a  Minister  who  will 
leave  them  alone.  That  is  all  that  they 
require.  Instead  of  taking  a  Bank  view 
of  questions,  instead  of  viewing  questions 
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as  to  the  interest  of  the  Bank,  instead  of 
desiring  to  make  a  profit  out  of  the  Govern- 
ment,  since  the  last  charter,  all  the  Direc- 
tors wish  is,  that  they  should  have  a  Mi- 
nister who  would  leave  them  alone  to  carry 
on  their  husiness  according  to  those  com- 
mercial principles  which  the  late  Sir  Rohert 
Peel  declared  are  the  only  principles  which 
ought  to  govern  the  Bank.  Well,  I  say 
we  have  had  protests  hy  the  right  hon. 
Meniher  for  Portsmouth  ;  we  have  had  in- 
dignant expressions  of  feeling  from  the 
Member  for  Peterborough  on  the  subject 
of  balances  in  the  public  treasury,  and  I 
cannoC  conceive  that  it  is  necessary  to  im- 
press it  more  strongly  on  any  one — unless 
indeed  it  be  a  Finance  Minister  without 
balances — and  then  I  know  that  a  man, 
as  well  as  a  fox  who'  has  lost  his  tail,  has 
the  privilege  of  the  fable.  But,  1  take  it, 
the  affairs  of  a  nation  are  the  same  as  the 
affairs  of  a  private  individual ;  and  I  will 
ask  any  Gentleman  in  this  House,  suppose 
he  were  about  to  embark  in  an  expensive 
lawsuit,  would  or  would  he  not  prefer 
to  have  a  balance  at  his  banker's  ?  We 
are  about  to  embark  in  a  very  expensive 
struggle,  and  1  want  to  know  whether  you 
think  it  for  our  advantage  or  not  to  have 
a  balance  at  our  banker's  ?  Sir,  we  have 
heard  a  great  deal  in  speeches  of  late  about 
new,  and  philosophical,  and  enlightened 
principles  of  finance — that,  being  engaged 
in  war,  we  are  to  raise  the  whole  of  the 
supplies  for  the  expenses  of  the  year  by 
taxation  within  the  year ;  and.  Sir,  that, 
no  doubt,  is  a  very  fine  sentiment,  and  if 
war  does  not  last  more  than  six  months,  I 
dare  say  we  shall  be  able  to  maintain  it. 
But,  Sir,  I  am  not  so  clear,  when  we  come 
to  practice,  that  we  shall  find  it  more  than 
a  sentiment.  I  am  not,  however,  going  to 
touch  upon  that  question.  If  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  retains  the  conviction  that, 
with  his  own  resources  and  the  resources 
of  the  country,  such  a  result  can  be  ob- 
tained, let  it  be  so.  What  I  want  to  im- 
press upon  the  House  and  upon  the  coun- 
try is  a  much  more  serious  affair.  It  may 
be  a  very  just — nay,  1  allow  that  it  is  just 
—it  is  possible  it  may  be  a  practical  thing 
— that  you  can  raise  in  this  country  in  the 
year  all  the  supplies  that  are  necessary  to 
carry  on  the  war.  Well,  Sir,  it  is  a  grand 
principle  that  this  generation  should  bear 
the  cost  of  its  own  achievements  and  not 
throw  the  burden  of  them  on  posterity.  All 
that  I  can  understand.  But  what  is  the 
state  and  the  practice  of  our  modern 
finances  under  the  management  of   the 


right  hon.  Gentleman  ?      The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  is  not  only  going  to  carry  on 
the  war — is  not  only  going  to  defray  the 
expenses    of  the    year    with    the    taxes 
of  the  year  —  he  is   not  only  going   to 
guard    posterity    from    the    burden,    but 
he  is   absolutely  at   the   same  time  pur* 
suing  a  system  that  is  to  defray  the  burden 
that  was  left  to  us  by  our  predecessors. 
No  two  courses  can  be  more  contrary  to 
each  other  than  these  two  which  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  lays  down  as  the  founda- 
tion of  his  system  of  finance,  that  we  must 
scrupulously  refrain  from  burdening  pos- 
terity, and  that  at  the  same  time  we  must 
be  called  on  to  make  sacrifices  to  defray 
the  debts  which  have  been  left  to  us  by 
our  predecessors.     Why,  Sir,  no  country 
can  stand  it ;  no  country  can  at  the  same 
time   reduce    its    old    encumbrances   and 
also  bear  the  expense  of  a  war  entirely 
from   its    own   resources.      To   me   it   is 
very  doubtful — perhi^s  it  is  not  a  party 
opinion — in  fact,  it  must  bo  very  doubt- 
ful   to   24   Gentlemen   out  of  every    25 
in  this  House,    whether,   in   a  continued 
struggle,  we  can  raise  in  one  year  the  sup- 
plies necessary  for  the  expenses  of  that 
year.     That,  I  say,  is  very  doubtful.     It 
may  be  possible  that  the  amount  of  patriot- 
ism may  be  so  great,  the  resources  of  the 
country  so  exuberant,  that  you  can  sustain 
the  expenses  of  a  protracted  war  out  of  the 
taxation  of  the  year.     I  do  not  believe  it, 
but  certainly  it  is  possible ;  but  there  is  no 
man  who  can  seriously  tell  us  that  you  can 
carry  on  a  war  and  raise  supplies  for  its 
expense  at  the  same  time  that  you  are 
paying  off  10,000,000^.  of  old  debt.     Yet 
that  is  the  position  which  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  has  placed  us  in.     The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  is  working'  two  sys- 
tems exactly  contrary  to  each  other.     He 
is  coming  forward  animated  by  what  is  a 
sound  principle  for  this  country — that  we 
should,  if  we  embark  in  a  war,  not  entail 
the  cost  of  that  war  upon  posterity.     But 
at  the  same  time,  while  he  is  asking  us  to 
make  these  unheard-of  sacrifices— -while  he 
is  appealing  to  us  to  accomplish  this  un- 
precedented act  of  patriotism,  of  virtue,  of 
philanthropy — he  is  absolutely  calling  upon 
us  to  diminish  the  debt  which  our  prede- 
cessors have  left  us.     Turn  it  and  twist  it 
as  you  like,  it  is  the  most  monstrous,  tho 
most  impossible  system  of  finance  that  ever 
was  proposed.      It  has  been  an  immense 
effort  for  Ministers  to  reduce  the  debt  at 
all.   Experience  shows  that  whenever  there 
has  been  a  surplus,  there  have  been  a  thou- 
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sand  applicants  for  it.  It  has  been  ever 
the  popular  opinion  that  joa  should  diminish 
taxation  and  not  debt.  You  have  been 
obliged  to  pass  a  special  law,  which,  when- 
ever jou  reduce  taxation,  ensures  a  certain 
reduction  of  the  debt  every  year.  But 
now  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
comes  forward  and  says: — "I  will  com- 
bine with  my  new  system  of  finance  the 
features  of  both  systems.  I  will  abso- 
lutely not  burden  posterity,  but  I  will  also 
defray  the  charges  which  our  predecessors 
have  left  us."  Now,  in  what  can  this 
system  end?  It  will  end  in  one  of  the 
largest  loans  that  a  Minister  of  Finance 
ever  proposed  in  this  House.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  taunted  me  the  other 
night  with  wanting  him  to  propose  a 
loan.  If  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had 
raised  a  loan  in  January,  he  could  have 
raised  it  with  much  greater  advantage 
than  he  would  be  able  to  raise  it  now. 
If  he  attempts  to  raise  it  now,  he  will 
raise  it  at  a  greater  advantage  than  he 
will  be  able  to  do  in  July.  He  may  put 
the  question  off  for  six  months  more*— 
and  I  do  not  think  he  can  postpone  it 
longer — and  he  will  then  raise  it  at  a  still 
greater  disadvantage.  It  is  evident  that 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  has  been,  in  a 
time  of  peace  and  prosperity,  or  of  fan- 
cied peace  and  prosperity,  tampering  with 
the  resources  of  the  country;  he  must 
incur  the  cost  of  his  conduct,  and  he  must 
put  himself  in  a  sound  position.  You  may 
rely  upon  it  that,  as  certainly  as  I  am  now 
speaking  here,  he  will  be  forced  to  raise  a 
loan.  There  is  no  taxation — and  he  has 
tried  it  pretty  strongly — that  can  extricate 
him  from  the  position  in  which  he  has 
placed  himself.  Well,  is  it  a  wise  thing 
that  a  financier  should  so  manage,  when 
he  is  left  with  a  balance  of  9.000,0002. 
in  the  Exchequer,  that  he  should  at  the 
first  moment  of  exigency  be  forced  to  raise 
a  loan  ?  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  said, 
the  other  night,  that  I  held  him  respon- 
sible for  raising  the  rate  of  interest  which 
was  occasioned  by  an  acknowledged  war 
and  by  a  prospective  bad  harvest.  That 
I  deny.  I  do  not  blame  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  for  raising  the  rate  of  Exche- 
quer bills.  That  was  inevitable.  But,  I 
certainly  do  say,  that  he  ought  to  have 
foreseen  the  circumstances  which  would 
have  prevented  him  from  lowering  the 
rate.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  urges 
one  point  which  is  a  great  fallacy.  It 
may  be  found  in  the  Booh  of  Fallacies, 
by  Bentbam ;  and  as  the  Members  of  the 
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Government  are  disciples  of  Bentham  and 
of  Grote,  they  will  be  able  to  correct  me 
if  I  am  in  error.  The  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man  says  that  it  is  very  possible  that  he 
has  made  a  mistake,  but  that  I  did  the 
same,  and,  that,  therefore,  he  is  not  to 
be  blamed  for  it — he  vindicates  himself  by 
accusing  the  person  who  charges  him  with 
an  erroneous  opinion.  The  right  hoD. 
Gentleman  says,  "  It  is  all  very  well  your 
charging  me  with  making  a  mistake ;  but 
in  December  you  yourself,  occupying  a  re- 
sponsible position,  gave  it  as  joor  opinion 
that  the  rate  of  interest  which  had  not  been 
raised  at  the  Bank,  would,  on  the  whole, 
be  maintained."  The  right  hon.  Geutle- 
man  thinks  that  is  his  vindication.  Now, 
considering  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
is  not  a  friend  or  follower  of  mine,  I  can- 
not see  how  any  opinion  of  mine  can  be  a 
vindication  of  his  conduct.  But  a  greater 
fallacy  than  any  fallacy  mentioned  by  Ben- 
tham is  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  s  mis- 
taking the  difference  between  conduct  and 
opinion.  It  is  very  true  that  in  December 
I  gave  it  as  my  opinion  that  there  were 
causes  which  had  occasioned,  and  which 
would,  upon  the  whole,  maintain,  a  low  rate 
of  interest.  Speaking  generally — ^as  jou 
necessarily  must  do  on  such  a  subject— I 
cannot  say  that  I  see  any  great  ground  for 
changing  that  opinion.  That  opinion,  al- 
though I  am  responsible  for  it  in  the  House, 
and  although  I  did  not  give  it  until  after 
long  thought,  represented  not  merely  my 
own  view,  but  that  of  men  who  are  second 
to  none  in  this  country  for  experience  in 
monetary  affairs.  But  it  was  an  opinion, 
just  the  same  as  the  opinion  expressed  by 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  in  April  last  to 
the  Birmingham  clerk,  about  low  prices* 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  then  entertain- 
ed the  opinion  that  low  prices  were  per- 
manent. I  am  more  charitable  to  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  than  he  is  to  me. 
I  believe  there  is  some  ground  for  saying 
that,  generally  speaking,  low  prices  will  be 
maintained.  But,  whether  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  was  right  in  his  view  as  to  low 
prices,  or  I  in  my  view  of  a  low  rate  of  in- 
terest, these  were  two  opinions — they  were 
mere  opinions,  right  or  wrong ;  and  a  pub- 
lic man  who  has  io  give  an  opinion  every 
night  for  six  months  will  perhaps  often  be 
in  error.  But  I  do  not  charge  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  with  having  formed  an 
erroneous  opinion.  What  I  say  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  is  this — that  his 
conduct  has  been  injudicious — thatf  hav- 
ing the  best  information  at  his  oommand—- 
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ha?ing  before  bim  all  tbe  circumstances  | 
wbich  could  bave  influenced  tbe  conduct  of 
a  prudent  man — I  care  not  what  opinion  be 
formed — be  went  and  conducted  bimself  ini- 
proTidentlj,  and  in  a  manner  detrimental  to 
tbe  public  interests.  I  do  not  care  for  bis 
opinion.  I  baye  no  doubt  tbat  many  of 
his  opinions  are  worthy  of  attention,  com- 
ing as  they  do  from  a  man  of  his  abilities ; 
but,  after  all»  opinion  is  opinion,  and  con- 
duct is  a  fact,  and  his  conduct  is  what  I 
blame,  because  it  was  conduct  in  defiance 
of  experience,  and  conduct,  therefore,  which 
ought  not  to  be  approved  of  by  the  House 
of  Commons. 

Sir,  1  have  ventured  to  make  these  ob- 
servations in  vindication  of  tbe  statement 
which  I  previously  ofl^ered  to  the  House, 
and  which  baa  been  challenged  and  contro- 
verted.    I  know  there  is  a  retort  to  which 
I  am  open.    I  have  heard  it  already  during 
tbe  Session,  and,  for  aught  1  know,  tbe 
right  bon.  Gentleman  may  jump  up  and 
use  it  again.     He  may,  perhaps,  get  up 
and  say,  •*  Well,  if  that  is  your  opinion, 
why  do  you  not  come  forward  boldly  and 
propose  a  vote  of  want  of  confidence  in  Her 
Majesty's  Ministers?"   [*•  Hear,  bear!"] 
Tbe  bon.  Member  who  cries  '•  bear  "  is  well 
practised  in  cheering,  and  his  voice  is  no 
doubt  gratefully  listened  to.    I  remember 
that  tbe  noble  Lord  opposite  called  tbe  at- 
tention of  tbe  House  the  other  nfght  to  tbe 
retort  made  by  the  right  bon.  Baronet  the 
Member  for  Morpeth  (Sir  George  Grey), 
in  answer  to  the  remarks  of  my  right  bon. 
Friend  near  me,  tbe  Member  for  Droitwich 
(Sir  J.  Pakington).    The  noble  Lord  called 
attention  to  that  retort  as  a  proof  of  re- 
markable   acuteness    and    profundity    of 
thought  on  tbe  part  of  tbe  right  bon.  Gentle- 
man.    I  always  listen  to  anything  which 
falls  from  the  right  bon.  Member  for  Mor- 
peth with  attention;   but  I  confess  I  did 
not  find   that   his  retort  contained   tbat 
profundity  of  thought  or  originality  of  ex- 
pression wich  justified  tbe  solemn  tones  of 
the  noble  Lord,  because  I  believe  tbe  same 
retort  has   already  been  made  six  times 
during  the  present  Session,  and  probably 
not  less  than  six  hundred  times  in  this  and 
other  Parliaments.     But,  Sir,  there   are 
good  reasons  why  we  should  offer  our  free 
criticisms  on  tbe  conduct  of  tbe  Ministry, 
or  a  branch  of  the  Ministry,  without  being 
answered  as  we  were  by  the  noble  Lord 
and  tbe  right  bon.  Baronet  tbe  First  Lord 
of  the  Admiralty  (Sir  J.  Graham).     They 
said,  **  Why  do  you  not  come  forward  and 
propose  a  vote  of  no  confidence  ?  '*     There 
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is  very  good  reason  why  we  do  not.    There 
is  no  necessity  for  proposing  a  vote  of  no 
confidence  in  the  present  Administration. 
It  is  a  useless  ceremony.     It  is  quite  un- 
necessary, in  my  miad,  to  waste  the  time 
of  tbe  House  of  Commons,  and  to  bavo 
protracted  debates  on  this  question.     Here 
is  the  leader  of  tbe  House,  here  is  tbe  ex- 
perienced Minister  tbe  First  Lord  of  tbe 
Admiralty,  here  are  their  valuable  and  va- 
liant allies,  at  present  unattached,  but  who 
still  have  all  tbe  authority  of  ex-Ministers 
— here  are  all  these  men,  who  have  repeat- 
edly and  systematically  during  this  Session 
endeavoured  to  stop  all  debate  and  discus- 
sion by  saying,  "If  you  don't  agree  with 
our  policy  and  criticise  our  conduct,  we 
call  upon  vou  to   propose  a  vote  of  no 
confidence.  '     Now,  I  say  this  is  prepos- 
terous, unconstitutional,   and  inconsistent 
with  tbe  simultaneous*  declarations  of  tbe 
same  Ministers,  tbat  it  is  of  tbe  greatest 
importance  at  the  present  moment  to  show 
foreign  nations  there  is  unanimity  in  Par- 
liament.    But  I  do  not  rest  the  case  on 
tbat  plea  ;  I  say  it  is  unnecessary  for  me 
to  propose  in  this  House  any  vote  of  want 
of  confidence  in  the  present  Government, 
for  this  simple  reason,  tbat  it  is  apparent, 
notorious,    and   proved   to   all   that    they 
have  no  confidence  in  each  other.     Let  us 
look  a  little  to  the  conduct  of  these  Minis- 
ters.    I  shall  treat  them  with  fairness.     I 
won*t  have  recourse  to  little  tests,  but  I 
will  try  them  by  great  tests.     I  try  them, 
not  upon  petty  points  brought  forward  for 
tbe  purposes  of  a  party  struggle,  but  upon 
tbe  broad  grounds  which,  as  Dr.  Johnson 
said,  a  jury  of  people  picked  out  from  tbe 
passers-by  at  Charing  Cross  would  adopt  as 
tests  whether  tb€  present  Government  have 
confidence  in  themselves.     I  will  take  the 
greatest  subject  first.      I   will  take  this 
question  of  peace  or  war.  What  confidence 
—what  possible  confidence — can  we  have 
in  this  Cabinet,  who  have  involved  us  in 
the   extraordinary  position   in   wbich  the 
country  now  finds  itself  ?     Is  there  a  man 
among  them  who  can  tell  us  what  we  are 
going   to  war   about  ?     Is   there   a   mnn 
among  them  who  can  tell  us  what,  at  this 
moment,  is  the  object  of  their  counsels? 
I  will    not  quote  a  single  person  except 
themselves.     Why,  Sir,  there  is  tbe  noblo 
Lord  the  Secretary  of  State  for  tbe  Home 
Department,  not  now  present — be  has  de- 
livered his  opinion  upon  this  great  subject 
of  Turkish  politics.      He  told  us  some  few 
months   ago,  at  tbe  end   of  last  Session 
(and  really  it  is  almost  the  only  speech' 
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we  have  bad  with  any  frankness  or  spi- 
rit upon  the  subject)  —  be   told    us  why 
we  were  going  to  war,  and  what  we  were 
going   to   war  for.       He  said,  "  We  are 
going  to  war  because  we  believe  the  inde- 
pendence and  integrity  of  Turkey  are  as- 
sailed, and  because  we  believe  the  interests 
of  England  are   involved   in   maintaining 
the  independence   and   integrity  of  Tur- 
key.     We   mean    by  independence    and 
integrity, "    said   the   noble    Lord,   **  we 
mean  facts.     It  is  our  opinion  that  there 
is  as  much  vitality  in  Turkey  as  there  is 
in   other    countries   that    are   our   allies, 
competitors,  or  rivals.'*     The  noble  Lord 
said  more  than  that.     He  said,  "  Not  only 
do  I  believe  Turkey  independent,  but  I 
believe  it  absolutely  progressive.     Give  it 
a  fair  trial,  and  its  maintenance  is  easy ; 
and  that  maintenance  is  most  important  for 
the   interests   of  England,    the   cause  of 
freedom,  and  the  civilisation  of  the  world." 
He  went  on  to  speak  of  the  high  impulses 
which  should  induce  us  to  support  at  this 
moment  the  independence  and  integrity  of 
Turkey.     And   loud  cheers   followed    the 
speech   of  the   noble    Lord.      Well,    Sir, 
what  happened  a  short  time  after  that? 
There  was  a  right  hon.  Gentleman  whose 
conduct  I  have  had  occasion  to  criticise 
this  evening,   and  whom  I  little  thought 
when  I  first  rose  1  should  have  to  notice 
with  regard  to  another  subject — he  went 
about  the  country,  and  paid  a  visit  to  a 
great  commercial  community,  the  city  of 
Manchester,  at   a  time  when  there  was 
great   depression    in    the    country   owing 
to  the  state  of  the  affairs  of  Turkey,  and 
when  men  of  resolute  minds  began  to  think 
that  that  was  occurring  which  might  prove 
fatal  to  the  supremacy  of  this  country, 
and  be  most  prejudicial  to  the  cause  of 
justice,  of  truth,  and  of  freedom.     What 
did  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  say  on  that 
occasion  ?     Did  he  agree  with  the  Secre- 
tary of   State?      Not  at  all.     He   said, 
'*  Things  look  very  bad,  but  what  can  you 
expect?     You  must  prepare  yourselves  for 
the  worst.     The  independence  and   inte- 
grity of  Turkey,  which  people  talk  about, 
are   not  facts — they  are   phantasies   and 
phantoms.     You  must   not   confound  the 
independence  and  integrity  of  Turkey  with 
the  independence  and  integrity  of  other 
European    States."     In   fact,   the    right 
hon.  Gentleman  quibbled  away  completely 
the  independence  and  integrity  of  Turkey, 
and,  in  short,  seemed  to  be  paving  the  way 
for  that  scheme  of  partition  we  have  re- 
cently heard  of.     This  was  the  course  of 
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proceeding  adopted   by   the   Minister    of 
Finance  who  is  now  going  to  double  the 
income  tax  in  order  to  support  the  inde- 
pendence  and    integrity   of    Turkey.      I 
am  challenged  to  propose  a  vote  of  no  con- 
fidence in  the  Government.     Why,  Sir,  the 
noble    Secretary   of    State   in    the   other 
House  of  Parliament  told  us  the  other 
night  what  we  were  going  to  fight  for, 
and  I  was  grateful  to  a  Member  of  Her 
Majesty's   Government   for   being   frank. 
He   said,   "  We   are  going  to  fight  for 
the  rights  of  the  Christian  subjects  of  the 
Porte.     That  is  our  cause.     Wo  are  re- 
solved, and  we  shall  stipulate,  that  there 
shall  be  equality  of  rights  and  privileges 
between  the  Christian  subjects  and  all  other 
subjects  of  the  Porte."     I  believe   loud 
cheers  followed  that  speech  also.     What 
happened  the  next  day  ?     The  noble  Lord 
the    Secretary   of    State    in    this    House 
(Lord  Palmerston),  who  is  supposed  to  have 
some   knowledge  of   our  foreign   policy » 
said   in   the   most   distinct   way,    and   in 
tones  that  he  knew  would  re-echo  through 
all  Europe,  that  he  did  not  imagine  for 
a  moment  that  any  man  would  entertain 
the   idea    of   our   obtaining    equal    privi- 
leges for  the   Christian   subjects   of   the 
Sultan — that  to  insist  upon  such  a  thing 
would  be  acting  as  badly  as  the  Emperor 
of  Russia  himself — and  that  if  we  obtained 
an  equality  of  privileges  between  the  dif- 
ferent subjects  of  the  Sultan,  we  should 
put  an  end  to  the  Turkish  empire.     And 
yet.  Sir,  while  those  Gentlemen  have  no 
confidence  in  their  mutual  opinions,  I  am 
to  be  taunted  and  told  it  is  my  duty  to 
propose  that  the  House  of  Commons  shall 
60  stultify  itself  that  we  are  absolutely  to 
vote  that  we  have  no  confidence  in  them ! 
But  is  that   all?      The   noble   Lord   the 
leader  of  this  House  likewise   described 
the  war  in  which  we  are  going  to  embark. 
He  described  the  war  as  a  holy  war,  as  a 
just  war,  a  war  for  justice,  for  truth,  and 
for  public  fveedom — and  in  a  manner  which 
I  admired,  in  a  most  solemn  and  fitting 
manner,  invoked  the  name  of  the  Most 
High  upon  that  war.     What  happened  the 
next  night  in  another  place?     Why,  Sir, 
the  leader  of  the  other  House  of  Parlia- 
ment told  us,  that  he  thought  that  war 
was  not  yet  inevitable,  and  that  in  his  opi- 
nion that  war  was  accursed.     Sir,  if  the 
war  in  which  we  are  about  to  engage  be  a 
war  of  justice  and  truth,  and  if  it  be  under- 
taken in  support  of  the  liberties  of  Europe 
— if  it  be  a  war  undertaken  to  check  the 
progress  of  a  colossal  despotism,  and  to 
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advance  the  march  of  civilisation,  it  is 
not  an  accursed  war.  But  if  the  war 
be  not  undertaken  for  these  objects, 
then  the  noble  Lord  was  not  justified  in 
counselling  his  Sovereign  to  embark  in  it. 
Such  is  jour  position  upon  the  Turkish 
question — upon  a  question  which  we  are 
told  confidentially  alone  keeps  you  to- 
gether as  a  Ministry.  There  are  similar 
difiPcrences  among  these  Geritlemen  upon 
other  subjects;  but  we  are  told  whea  a 
nation  is  at  war,  its  Government  should 
not  be  disturbed !  I  would  like  to  know 
how  the  war  is  to  be  carried  on  with  effi- 
ciency and  success  by  men  who  have  not 
settled  what  the  object  of  the  war  is. 
The  war  has  been  brought  about  by  two 
opposite  opinions  in  the  Cabinet.  Those 
conflicting  opinions  have  led  to  all  the 
vacillation,  all  the  perplexity,  all  the  fitful- 
Bess,  all  the  timidity,  and  all  the  occa- 
sional violence,  to  which  this  question  has 
given  rise ;  and  I  must  say,  that  if  the 
noble  Lord  the  leader  ef  this  House — I 
speak  my  solemn  conviction — had  remain- 
ed Prime  Minister  of  this  country,  or  if 
the  noble  Lord  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  ^pme  Department,  who  is  not  here, 
had  been  Minister  of  this  country — or  if 
Lord  Derby  had  continued  Minister  of  this 
country — nay,  if  Lord  Aberdeen — I  wish 
to  state  the  case  fairly — had  been  Minister 
of  this  country,  with  a  sympathising  Cabi- 
net, there^  would  have  been  no  war.  It  is 
a  coalition  war.  Bival  opinions,  contrary 
politics,  and  discordant  systems  have  pro- 
duced that  vacillation  and  perplexity,  that 
at  last  you  are  going  to  war  with  an  oppo- 
nent who  does  not  want  to  fight,  and  whom 
you  are  unwilling  to  encounter.  What  a 
mess  for  a  great  country !  And  all  brought 
about  by  such  distinguished  administrative 
ability!  What,  Sir,  is  a  question  about 
the  interest  on  Exchequer  bills  compared 
to  that?  The  financial  faux pa$  and  little 
escapades  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer would  soon  have  been  forgotten,  and 
even  forgiven  ;  for,  after  all,  what  is  the 
failure  of  his  conversion  scheme  compared 
to  this  duplication  of  the  income  tax,  and 
to  this  terrible  prospect  of  war,  brought 
about  by  the  combination  of  geniuses  op- 
posite me — and  brought  about  absolutely 
by  the  amount  of  their  talents  and  the  dis- 
cordancy of  their  opinions  ?  And  then 
they  say,  if  we  criticise  their  policy,  we 
are  bound  immediately  to  come  forward, 
and  propose  a  vote  of  no  confidence  in 
them.  I  tell  them  again  I  will  not  pro- 
pose a  vote  of  no  confidence  in  men  who 


prove  to  me  every  hour  that  they  have  no 
confidence  in  each  other. 

Sir,  I  have  tried  them  upon  the  East- 
ern question  because  it  is  the  greatest  of 
all  questions — the  question  of  peace  or 
war ;  but  there  are  others  almost  equally 
great,  upon  which  they  may  be  tested. 
Why  do  not  you  proceed  with  your  Reform 
Bill  ?  The  question  of  Parliamentary  re- 
form seems  at  the  first  sight  the  only 
question  which  you  could  ptU  in  the  same 
category  with  the  questions  of  foreign  po- 
licy. Peace  or  war — the  disposition  and 
distribution  of  political  power — these  are 
the  great  and  august  matters  with  which  it 
becomes  statesmen  to  deal.  These  are  the 
policies  upon  the  recommendation  of  which 
men  gain  the  confidence  of  nations.  It 
is  the  sympathy  of  the  nation  with  the 
statesmen  who  have  opinions  upon  those 
subjects  which  entitles  them  to  hold  their 
position.  When  you  have  enunciated  a 
policy  to  a  great  community — when  you 
have  told  them  that  you  are  about  to 
prosecute  a  war  with  vigour  in  the  vin- 
dication of  important  principles  —  when 
you  can  tell  them  that  it  is  to  secure 
peace  at  home  by  arrangements  which 
will  last — then  the  nation,  will  rally  round 
such  a  Minister.  When  a  statesman 
declares  that  he  has  deeply  considered 
the  signs  of  the  times,  and  has  studied 
with  the  patient  analysis  which  becomes 
a  profound  and  disciplined  mind  the  con« 
dition  of  the  community— -when  he  de- 
clares that  the  existing  disposition  of 
power  is  injurious  to  the  permanent  in- 
terests of  the  country,  and  that  he  is  of 
opinion  that  a  change  should  take  place, 
and  that  classes  who  are>  «ot  now  enfran- 
chised shall  be  called  into»  a  participation 
of  political  power  —  the  man  who  says 
these  things  has  a  right  to  rally  round 
him  great  crowds  of  his  fellow  men.  But 
he  must  not  say  such  things  idly — he 
must  not  trifle  with  the  public  conviction 
and  the  public  feeling  upon  such  subjects. 
But  when  we  know  that  this  Cabinet  is  an 
incoherent  council  upon  these  subjects-^ 
when  we  know  that  upon  such  questions 
as  peace  or  war,  and  the  disposition  and 
distribution  of  political  power,  there  are 
not  two  men  among  them  who  have  the 
same  opinion,  that  there  are  not  two  men 
among  them  who  have  confidence  in  each 
other,  I  receive  the  cold  taunt  and  frigid 
counsel  that  it  becomes  me,  as  the  humble 
leader  of  a  too  indulgent  party  to  propose 
a  vote  of  no  confidence  in  Her  Majesty  *b 
Ministers,  with  the  indifference  which  it  de- 
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Sir»  there  are  few  tests  so  great 
as  those  I  hare  meDtiooed — ^there  are  few 
so  important — and  jet  there  are  some  sub- 
jects thai  majT  be  ftirij  elassed  with  them 
— no  man  will  saj  that  the  edacation  of  a 
iiatioo  is  not  a  sabjeet  which  maj  rank 
with  the  highest  class  of  those  that  oceapj 
the  attention  of  a  Minister.    Well,  Sir,  oar 
present  statesmen  founded  their  Ministry 
vpon  a  pledge  to  bring  forward  a  scheme 
of  national  education.     Is  there  any  ma- 
tnal  confidence  among  them  npon  the  sub- 
ject of  national  education  ?     Why,  Sir,  I 
will  take  an  illnstration  from  only  a  small 
portion  of  that  great  theme — that  which 
refers  to*  the  Universities.  What  happened 
the  other  night  ?     We  had  the  reform  of 
the  TJnirersity  of  Oxford  brought  forward 
by  the  leader  ol  this  Hoose.     He  turned 
round  to  his  faithful  and  consistent  sup- 
porters, the  Dissenters  of  England.  Their 
eyes  were  fixed  upon  him — their  mouths 
were  open.     They  bung  npon  his  accents. 
Reform  followed  reform — change  coursed 
after  change — and-  at  the  end  he  tamed 
round  and  iaid,  **  The  most  important  and 
tho  most  necessary  of  all  reforms  isr  that 
you,  the  Dissenters  of  England,  shonld 
iihare  the  advantages  of  them.      I   am 
faithful  to  you.     My  feelings  towards  you 
lire  the  same  as  they  were  twenty  years 
ago— but  then  my  Colleague  the  Member 
for  the  University  will  not  listen  to  your 
olaims."    Well,  then,  Sir,  I  ask,  if  that  is 
the  case,  can  there  be  any  mutual  confidence 
among  the  di^rent  Members  of  tbe  Cabi- 
net upon  the  subject  of  education  ?    There 
may  be  fifty  topics  upon  which  we  can 
prove  a  difference  of  opinion  among  Her 
Majesty's  Ministers,  bat  :they  are,  in  com- 
parison with  the  great  ^^estion  of  peace 
or  war,  the  dispositkm  -and  distribution  of 
j^olitical  power,  and  the  education  of  the 
nation,  so  small  and  petty  that  I  cannot 
condescend  to  touch  theito.     There  is  only 
one  other  subject  equal  to   those  great 
themes — nay,  I  may  say  it  is  even  more 
important   than  any  of  them.      That  is 
the  Protestant  cause.      It  is  A   subject 
which  surely  greatly  interests  the  people 
of   this   country  ;    it  is   a   theme   which 
has  excited  enthusiasm.      What  happen- 
ed a  short  time  ago?      The  noble  Lord 
the  leader  of  this  House  took  an  early 
opportunity  after  the  formation  of  tbe  Go- 
vernment of  Lord   Aberdeen  to  express 
his   opinions  in  the  House  of  Commons 
upon  the  present  temper  of  the  Papacy. 
The  noble  Lord  is  not  a  man  who  can  be 
suspected  of  being  a  bigot ;  the  noble  Lord 
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is  not  a  man  who  can  he  accused  of  a 
narrow  mind,  or  of  being  wanting  in  en- 
lightened  views  ;  the  noble  Lord  described 
what  he  considered  the  hostile  and  per* 
nicious  spirit  of  the  Papacy  at  the  present 
day ;  and  he  said  of  the  Roman  Gath<4io 
Church  in  this  country,  devoted  to  a  fo- 
reign prince,  that  he  believed  that  its  pro* 
gress  was  not  favourable  to  the  public 
liberty  of  this  country.     Well,  what  hap- 
pened ?     Why,  the  noble  Lord  had  hardly 
breathed  these  words  when  it  was  discovered 
that  they  had  given  ofience  to  three  Gentle- 
men who  certainly  cannot  be  described  as 
the  most  eminent  of  his  follovrers.     What 
happened   the  next  day  ?      The  present 
Prime  Minister  of  England  not  only  calls 
upon  the  noble  Lord  to  explain  bis  expres- 
sions, but  writes  a  letter  to  the  world  to 
say — what? — that  the  opinions  of   the 
noble  Lord  on  what  I  call  the  Protestant 
oaose  are  not  shared  by  many  of  bts  Col- 
leagues.    Tet  you  taunt  me,^ight  after 
night,  because  I  do  not  propose  a  vote  of 
want  of  confidence  in  you  as  a  Govern- 
ment, when  I  show  you  that  upon  all  these 
important  topics,   upon    the  question   of 
peace  or  war,  upon  the  question  of  the 
disposition    and    distribution   of    political 
power,  upon  national  education,  upon  the 
Protestant  cause,  yoo  are  entirely  at  va- 
riance, and  have  no  confidence  whatever  in 
each  other.     No,   Sir,  I  shall  not  feel  it 
my  duty  to  make  any  such  pi^position. 
I  ought  to  remember  that  we  have  a  Mo- 
tion before  us  on  which  we  mutot  decide. 
Everything  which  I  have  said  haa  been 
strictly  applicable  to  that  Motion.     Sir,  I 
have  shown  you  that  the  condition  of  your 
finances  is  such  that  I  do  not  understaqd 
how  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  can 
possibly  meet  his  engagements  at  the  end 
of  the  financial  year ;  and  yet  my  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Evesham  (Sir  H. 
Willoughby)  asks  me  to  increase  hts  em^ 
barrassments.     I  think  the  proposition  of 
my  hon.  Friend,  viewed   by  itself,   h  a 
sound  proposition.     I  think  it  an  unprece- 
dented thing  to  make  a  single  levy  of  »r 
tax  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  ;  but  aa 
I  look  forward  with  great  anxiety  to  the 
state  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman's  finan- 
ces, I  most  express  great  unwillingness  to 
take  any  step,  however  slightly,  to  aggra- 
vate it.     I  trust  my  hon.  Friend  will  hesi- 
tate before  he  asks  the  opinion   of  the 
House  on    the    subject    of    his    Amend- 
ment.    ["Hear,   hear!"]     Do   the   hon. 
Gentlemen  opposite  wish  me,  then,  to  pro^ 
pose  a  vote  of  no  confidence  in  the  stata 
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of  the  finances  of  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Bxchequer.  Well,  then,  1  will,  upon  fair 
eonditions,  such  as  I  am  sure  every  Gen- 
tleman will  approve  of,  accept  the  chal- 
lenge; and  I  pledge  myself  to  propose  in 
this  House,  a  vote  of  want  of  confidence  in 
her  Majesty's  present  Advisers,  the  mo- 
ment they  give  the  country  satisfactory 
proof  that  they  have  any  confidence  in 
themselves. 

The  chancellor  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER :    Mr.  Speaker,  if  there  be  now 
present  any  Gentlemen  who,  like  myself, 
have  sat  in  this  House  to  hear  this  debate, 
since  half-past  five  o*clock,  I  think  they 
will  admit  that,  at  least,  it  has  served  one 
useful  purpose,  for  it  has  illustrated  more 
signally  than  any  discussion  that  I  can  re- 
member that  truly  English  principle — free^ 
dom  of  debate.     Sir,  it  being  my  duty  oa 
the  part  of  the  Government  to  notice  the 
topics  touched  on  by  hon.  Gentlemen  in 
the  course  of  the  evening,  1  had  thought 
of  endeavouring  to  do  so,  but  really  it  has 
occurred  to  me  whether  I  should  not  shorten 
my  labour  if,  instead  of  trying  to  enumerate 
the  topics  which  have  been  detailed  to- 
night, 1  should  take  the  negative  side  of 
the  question,  and  refer  to  those  compara- 
tively few  questions  which  have  not  been 
matter  of  discussion.     Why,  Sir,  we  have 
bad — and  1  will  only  mention  a  few  of  the 
principal  questions  which  have  been  brought 
under  the  notice  of  the  House  in  the  course 
of  the  present  debate.    The  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman (Mr.  Disraeli)  says  that  the  hour  is 
still  inconveniently  early.    1  am  afraid  it 
would  not  do  for  me  to   act  upon   that 
assumption,  but  I  bave  a  -certain  duty  to 
discharge — we  have  had  a  discussion  to- 
night on  the  savings  banks  and  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  great  fund  connected  with 
them,  on  the  constitution  of  the  National 
Debt  Commission,  on  the  balances  in  the 
Exchequer,  the  interest  on  and  poHcy  with 
respect  to  Exchequer  bills,  on  the  relations 
of  the  Government  with  the  Bank,  on  the 
proper  rules  to  be  adopted  with  respect  to 
deficiency  bills,  on  the  plan  for  the  conver- 
sion of  the  national  debt,  on  the  Bank  Act 
of  1844,  on  the  mode  of  establishing  a 
currency  free  from  the  influence  of  foreign 
exchanges,  on  the  comparative  merits  of 
direct  and  indirect  taxation,  on  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  Government,  and  on  the  edu- 
cation of  the  country.     And  there  is  yet. 
Sir,   one   other   subject   which   has   been 
touched  on  rather  slightly,  I  confess,  bnt 
still  1  find  here  and  there,  there  has  been 


a  faint  allusion  just  perceptible  to  the 
Amendment  of  the  hon.  Baronet  the  Mem- 
ber for  Evesham.  The  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man who  has  just  sat  down  has  closed  his 
speech  with  an  allusion  to  that  Amendment, 
and  does  not  seem  to  like  to  ofaallenge  a 
vote  of  the  House  upon  the  financial  pro- 
positions of  the  Government  more  than 
upon  any  others  of  their  acts.  But  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  has,  in  the  exercise 
of  his  undoubted  right,  thoaght  fit  to  dis- 
cuss at  large  the  conduct  of  the  Govern- 
ment ;  and  here  I  may  refer  to  the  lan- 
guage of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  when 
he  charged  me  with  having  treated  him 
with  unseemly  and  discourteous  taunts. 
Sir,  I  do  not  think  that  that  was  a  just 
charge  on  the  part  of  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman. In  replying  to  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  on  a  former  night,  I  did,  as  1 
shall  to-night  take  the  liberty  of  doing,  use 
the  legitimate  freedom  of  debate ;  and  1  do 
not  think  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  is 
the  man,  of  all  others,  who  has  been  sparing 
in  bis  appeal  to  that  freedom  and  that  right, 
whether  in  reference  to  things  or  persons. 
But,  Sir,  if  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had 
cause  to  find  fault  with  me  for  unseemly 
and  discourteous  taunts,  arising  out  of  the 
heat  of  debate  or  infirmity  of  temper,  why 
did  not  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  do  what 
any  other  man  would  have  done,  namely^ 
rise  in  his  place  in  this  House  and  com- 
plain— ^if  he  did  not  think  it  right.  Sir,  to 
appeal  to  you— -why  did  he  not  complain 
of  it  on  the  spot,  why  did  he  retain  this 
grievance  and  this  grudge  in  his  bosom 
for  a  fortnight,  to  make  use  of  it  now 
forsooth  in  one  of  his  thousand  declama- 
tory periods  ?  Sir,  I  tell  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  that  if  I  have  been  guilty  of 
such  taunts  I  deeply  regret  it — 1  regret  it 
with  reference  to  him  or  to  any  other  man, 
and  I  am  sorry  he  did  not  give  me  an 
earlier  opportunity  of  saying  so,  when  1 
could  tell  whether  or  not  there  was  any 
foundation  for  th^  charge.  Having  said 
thus  much,  1  pass  to  graver  matters. 

Now,  Sir,  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  says 
that  he  guards  himself  against  being  sup- 
posed to  approve  of  the  financial  proposi- 
tions of  the  Government*  Sir,  there  is 
not  much  occasion  for  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman to  guard  himself  on  that  subject. 
I  am  not  aware  of  any  financial  proposition 
— I  might  say  of  any  proposition — but  at 
any  rate  1  am  not  aware  of  any  financial 
proposition,  great  or  small,  that  has  been 
made  by  the  present  Government,  which 
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has  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet  the  ap- 
probation of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  ; 
and  with,  I  think,  one  exception,*!  am 
scarcely  aware  of  any  attempt  to  impose 
a  tax  upon  the  country  which  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  has  not  resisted,  or  of 
any  attempt  to  remove  a  tax,  and  di- 
minish the  resources  of  the  Exchequer, 
which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  has  not 
supported.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
sometimes  speaks  of  a  new  policy.  Sir, 
until  the  time  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman, 
the  subject  of  finance,  during  my  recollec- 
tioD,  has  been  dealt  with  in  a  manner  some- 
what distinct  from  that  of  general  politics, 
because  it  has  been  felt  that  there  is  a 
tenderness  in  the  subject  of  the  public 
debt,  and  an  importance  in  maintaining 
the  resources  of  the  Exchequer.  The  con- 
sequence of  that  conviction  has  been,  until 
within  the  last  twelve  months,  a  general 
union,  as  a  general  rule,  in  maintaining 
the  ways  and  means  which  are  necessary 
to  carry  on  the  public  service  of  the  coun- 
try. The  right  hon.  Gentleman  has  thought 
fit  to  reverse  that  rule.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  will  not  support  the  Amend- 
ment of  the  hon.  Baronet  to-night,  who, 
I  know,  has  made  his  Motion  entirely  in- 
dependently; but  he  still  says  that  he  re- 
serves to  himself  the  liberty  of  objecting 
to  the  financial  propositions  of  the  Govern- 
ment ;  and  upon  what  does  he  found  him- 
self ?  He  founds  himself  upon  this  most 
extraordinary  reason,  that  he  does  not 
consider  there  is  any  necessity  proved  for 
an  increase  of  taxation,  for  he  says  he 
docs  not  know  whether  we  are  going  to 
war,  or  for  what  we  are  going  to  war. 
Why,  Sir,  the  right  hon.  Gentleman's  ig- 
norance for  what  we  are  going  to  war  has 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  necessity 
for  an  increase  of  taxation.  He  knows  this; 
he  knows  that  he  has  himself  been  a  party 
to  votes  which  have  raised  the  estimated  ex- 
penditure of  the  country  3,000,000?.  above 
the  estimated  revenue ;  and  having  himself 
been  a  party  to  these  votes,  he  yet  says 
that  he  cannot  undertake  to  admit  that 
there  is  any  necessity  for  increased  taxa- 
tion. 

Well,  Sir,  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  is 
not  contented  with  that  more  limited  field 
of  discussion  upon  which  he  entered  in  the 
earlier  part  of  his  speech,  and  in  which  I 
am  bound  to  say  he  expatiated  with  a  skill 
and  a  force  that  are  rarely  equalled  in  de- 
bate. The  right  hon.  Gentleman,  under 
the  influence  I  think  of  some  malignant 
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I  spirit— I  mean  malignant  as  respects  him- 
'  self — must  forsooth  enter  upon  that  most 
ill-omened  discussion  of  the  question  of 
!  want  of  confidence  in  Her  Majesty's  Go« 
;  vernment.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman, 
who  was  not  challenged  at  all  in  the  mat- 
ter, must  go  into  a  discussion  of  why  he 
would  not  propose  a  vote  of  want  of  con- 
fidence in  Her  Majesty's  Government.  It 
is  quite  true,  that  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man is  entitled  without  doubt  to  use  his 
own  discretion  on  that  or  any  other  subject. 
If  he  thinks  it  right  not  to  move  a  vote  of 
want  of  confidence  in  the  Government,  I 
have  also  a  right  to  believe  that  he  baa 
good  reasons  from  refraining  from  doino^ 
so  ;  but  whether  be  has  good  reasons  or 
not — whether  be  chooses  to  move  any  such 
vote  or  not — I  am  perfectly  at  a  loss  to  con- 
ceive what  could  have  put  it  into  his  head 
to  give  such  reasons  as  he  has  done  to- 
night for  abstaining  from  proposing  a  vote 
of  want  of  confidence.  Why,  Sir,  what 
reason  could  there  be  better  than  those  he 
assigns,  which  should  make  him  move  such 
a  vote?  He  says  he  will  move  a  vote  of 
want  of  confidence  in  the  Government  when 
he  sees  the  slightest  proof  that  the  Go- 
vernment have  confidence  in  themselves — 
have  confidence  in  one  another.  Ought 
votes  of  want  of  confidence  then  to  be 
spared,  ought  men  to  continue  in  office  be- 
cause they  are  so  totally  unfit  to  discharge 
public  duties  that  even  among  themselves 
they  do  not  exhibit  a  tolerable  amount  of 
agreement  and  mutual  confidence  ?  The 
right  bon.  Gentleman  says  Her  Majesty's 
Government  differ  upon  every  vital  ques- 
tion— that  they  differ  about  the  Reform 
Bill — they  differ  about  the  Protestant  Dis- 
senters— they  differ  about  the  Protestant 
cause — they  differ  about  their  foreign  po- 
licy— they  differ,  in  short,  about  every 
question  of  interest.  The  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman further  says,  that  the  head  of  the 
Government  has  no  confidence  in  the  Leader 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  that  the  Leader 
of  the  House  of  Commons  has  no  confi- 
dence in  the  head  of  the  Government,  thafe 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  has  no 
confidence  in  any  of  his  Colleagues,  and 
none  of  his  Colleagues  have  any  confidence 
in  him.  That  being  the  state  of  the  case, 
and  we,  miserable  and  unworthy  men, 
being  here  usurping  the  functions  and  aping 
the  character  of  a  Government,  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  says,  for  these  reasons, 
because  you  are  so  miserable,  because  you 
are  so  disunited,  because  you  are  so  de- 
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graded,  1  will  at  this  great  crisis  of  the  for- 
tunes of  England,  leave  you  in  place,  where 
you  are  to  govern  the  destinies  of  Europe 
and  the  world.  Why,  Sir,  I  tell  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  that,  if  I  possessed  ^is 
great  powers  of  mind  and  oratory,  and 
held  his  position  in  this  House,  I  would 
rather  have  hcen  silent  altogether  on  such 
a  suhject,  than,  after  having  made  such  an 
argument,  have  conducted  it  to  such  a  re- 
creant conclusion. 

Sir,  notwithstanding  the  hour,  I  am 
afraid  I  roust  occupy,  at  any  rate,  ahout 
one-quarter  of  the  time  which  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  has  taken  up,  with  some 
remarks  in  answer  to  those  which  he  has 
made ;  and  I  shall  go  as  directly  as  I  can 
to  two  points  on  which  he  made  charges 
against  my  own  department.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  impugns  the  policy  that  1 
have  felt  it  my  duty  to  pursue  in  lowering, 
at  an  early  period  in  the  last  year,  the  in- 
terest on  Exchequer  hills;  and  he  says 
that  there  were  circumstances  that  had 
then  occurred  that  should  have  shown  me 
the  impropriety  of  that  measure.  How 
unfortunate  it  is.  Sir,  that  those  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen, so  wise  after  the  fact,  did  not  then 
take  notice  of  the  circumstances  that  had 
then  occurred.  They  are  now  willing  with 
retrospective  finger  to  point  them  out.  At 
the  time  those  circumstances  were  not  so 
visihle,  and  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
knows  pei'fectly  well  that,  although  on 
this  suhject,  like  many  other  subjects  of 
discussion,  he  himself  was  not  indisposed 
to  take  objection,  yet  he  took  no  objection 
himself  at  that  time.  Sir,  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  occupied  a  long  period  of  time 
in  investigating  a  matter  of  no  moment 
whatever.  He  stated  that  1  laid  claim  to 
a  saving  of  26,0001.  on  the  reduction  of 
interest  on  Exchequer  bills.  Why,  Sir, 
what  I  stated  was  this.  I  said,  at  the 
time,  that  it  was  an  incidental  observa- 
tion, scarcely  touching  the  substance  of 
the  case.  I  stated  that  the  actual  pay- 
ment on  Exchequer  bills  would  be  less  the 
pTesebt  year  by  a  certain  sum  than  it  was 
last  year.  But  I  mentioned  that  the  num- 
ber of  Exchequer  bills  this  year  was  re- 
duced. And  it  has  been  in  dressing  out 
such  a  subject  as  this,  and  in  drawing  his 
conclusions  from  it,  that  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  has  thought  fit  to  spend  the 
time  of  the  House.  Now,  the  amount  of 
payments  in  the  year  is  no  test  of  the 
merits  of  any  financial  policy  that  a  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  may  adopt.     Docs 


the  right  hon.  Gentleman  mean  to  say  or 
not  that  I  am  responsible  for  the  state  of 
things  that  change  the  money  market,  and 
make  it  desirable  or  necessary  to  raise  the 
rate  of  interest  on  Exchequer  bills  ?  That 
really  is  the  question.  He  says  that  there 
has  been  a  loss,  and  that  I  said  on  the 
contrary  that  the  sum  payahle  on  Exche- 
quer bills  would  be  less  this  year ;  but  if 
the  sum  paid  upon  them  were  double,  it 
would  have  nothing  to  do  with  this  point — 
namely,  the  imprudence  of  lowering  the 
rate  of  interest  on  them  last  spring.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  says  that  ihe  states 
of  the  funds,  the  rate  of  Bank  discounts, 
and  the  amount  of  bullion,  all  showed  that 
the  policy  which  I  adopted  was  erroneous. 
Now,  the  funds  at  the  time  1  effected  the 
reduc^on  were  within  a  fraction  of  par ; 
the  Bank  discount  was  3  per  cent,  having 
risen  from  2 ;  and  the  amount  of  bullion  in 
the  Bank  had  risen  from  22,000,000Z.  to 
23.000.000?.  The  state  of  the  funds,  the 
discount  at  the  Bank,  and  the  quantity  of 
bullion  in  the  Bank,  were,  therefore,  all 
excessively  high  ;  but,  says  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman,  because  discount  afterwards 
became  low,  because  the  amount  of  bullion 
became  reduced,  and  because  the  funds 
were  lower  than  before,  therefore,  I  was 
wrong  in  the  early  part  of  last  spring,  and 
under  a  very  different  state  of  things,  to 
reduce  the  interest  upon  Exchequer  bills. 
But,  does  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  mean 
to  lay  it  down  as  a  general  principle  that 
no  financial  operation  aiming  at  a  reduction 
of  interest,  ought  ever  to  be  tried  under 
any  circumstances  excepting  at  the  very 
moment  which  is  the  most  favourable — not 
at  a  favourable,  or  even  at  a  highly  favour- 
able moment,  but  at  a  moment  absolutely 
more  favourable  than  any  other  moment, 
either  before  or  after  it.  Look  at  the  con- 
sequence of  the  doctrine  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman.  The  Bank  may  false  and 
lower  its  rate  of  interest  from  week  to 
week — it  can  do  precisely  as  it  pleases ; 
hut  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  when 
he  fixes  the  rate  of  interest  on  Exchequer 
bills,  roust  fix  it  for  twelve  roonths  at  a 
time.  How  are  you  to  ensure,  when  you 
determine  the  rate  of  interest  on  Exchequer 
bills,  that  the  apex  of  favourable  circum- 
stances will  be  at  a  given  time,  and  neither 
before  nor  after  it.  Now,  I  proceeded, 
with  regard  to  Exchequer  bills,  upon  deli- 
berate conclusions,  and,  notwithstanding 
what  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  has  said,  I 
contend  that  the  measure  was  fully  justified. 
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I  hope,  if  the  right  hon.  Gentlernati  thinks 
it  was  not  fullj  justified,  that,  instead  of 
con  fining  himself  to  discussions  and  decla- 
mations, which  are  convenient  for  occupy- 
ing time,  hut  which  do  not  tend  to  any 
issue,  however  he  may  he  indisposed  to 
move  a  vote  of  want  of  confidence —  I  hope 
he  will  try,  at  any  rate,  to  bring  this  mat- 
ter to  a  fair  issue. 

Sir,  I  proceeded  upon  deliberative  con- 
viction, an<l  I  am  bound  to  tell  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman,  what  I  have  never  said 
before,  but  in  continuance  of  this  discussion 
I  am  compelled  to  say  it  —  that  had  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  himself,  when  he 
held  the  seals  of  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  been  in  any  position  of  per- 
manence as  a  Minister,  using  the  wora  in 
the  qualified  sense  which  attaches  to  an 
ordinary  Government  in  this  country — ^he 
ought  himself  long  before  to  have  done 
that  which  I  did  ;  and  he  would  have  been 
guilty  of  a  scandalous  waste  of  the  public 
funds  if  he  had  renewed  Exchequer  bills  at 
the  same  high  rate  of  interest  as  they  bore 
in  June,  1852.  In  June,  1852,  !Ezchequer 
hills  were  at  758,,  and  they  fell  to  55«», 
and,  therefore,  the  rate  of  interest  was 
lowered.  Now,  what  are  Exchequer  bills? 
They  are  bills  running  for  twelve  months. 
What  interest  did  they  bear  at  that  time  ? 
The  interest  was  at  1  ^d,  per  day,  or  45s. 
as  tho  interest  for  the  whole  of  the  year, 
which,  after  deducting  income  tax,  came 
to  43s.  Weill,  then,  the  premium  en  these 
bills— which  you  will  recollect  are  redeem- 
able at  par  at  the  expiration  of  the  year — 
was  more  than  equal  to  the  whole  interest^ 
and  y^  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  says 
that  that  was  not  a  state  of  things  which 
called  for  my  interference.  Sir,  I  say  it  is 
the  right  of  the  public  to  borrow  upon  the 
best  terms  that  it  can ;  the  necessary  re- 
Btraint6  of  law  place  the  public  at  great 
disadvantage  in  its  dealings  with  the  Bank 
and  other  parties ;  and  on  account  of  these 
great  disadvantages,  inherent  in  the  nature 
of  their  position,  it  is  still  more  the  essen- 
tial obligation  of  the  Chancellor  of  tlie 
Exchequer  to  borrow  for  the  public  on  the 
best  terms  that  he  can.  Now,  I  say  that 
the  time  I  made  the  reduction  to  lc2.  a  day 
was  the  proper  time  for  doing  so,  and  I 
prove  it  by  saying  that  I  did  it.  The  hon. 
Member  for  Peterborough  (Mr.  Thomson 
Hanke^),  with  less  attention  to  accuracy 
than  I  should  have  expected  from  his  posi- 
tion, says  that  I  reduced  the  interest  to 
Id,,  and  the  hills  then  fell  to  a  discount. 
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Well,  was  there  anything  that  intervened 
between  those  events  ?  poes  the  hon. 
Gentleman  mean  to  say  that  they  fell  to  a 
discount  when  I  reduced  the  interest  ?  Sir, 
the  reduction  of  the  interest  was  annonnced 
in  the  second  week  in  February;  and  here 
are  the  prices  of  Exchequer  bills  on  the 
business  day  of  each  month,  and  the  Ist  of 
June  is  the  earliest  of  the  days  on  which 
there  is  the  slightest  mention  of  a  discoont. 
Therefore,  I  say  the  hon.  Member  is  seri- 
ously in  error  on  this  matter,  because  for 
three  months  after  the  reduction  of  the 
interest  the  Exchequer  bills  remained  at  a 
premium,  and,  therefore,  the  fair  inference 
is,  that  when  they  came  to  a  discount,  the 
change  took  place  on  account  of  the  in- 
creasing pressure  on  the  money  market, 
and  not  on  account  of  the  reduction.  1 
propose  to  adopt  what  I  think  is  a  fair 
mode  of  dealing  with  this  question. 

The  right  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Dis- 
raeli), who  was  so  large  and  full  on  such  a 
multitude  of  points  of  perfect  unimport- 
ance, which  he  dressed  and  decked  out 
with  a  finery  belonging  to  himself,  passed 
over  in  total  silence  and  oblivion  those 
other  matters  that  were  not  so  coDveni- 
ent  for  him  to  notice.  I  made  a  refer- 
ence when  we  discussed  this  subject  he- 
fore,  which  I  think  a  fair  reference,  and 
one  calculated  to  bring  this  question  to  an 
issue;  because  the  charge  made  against 
me,  if  I  understand  it,  is,  that  hy  an  im- 
prudent reduction  in  the  rate  of  interest 
on  Exchequer  bills  last  spring,  I  caused  a 
violent  reaction  and  an  increase  of  ex- 
pense. Well,  then,  if  that  be  the  case, 
what  I  say  is,  that  I  will  look  to  a 
neighbouring  country.  You  say  I  pro* 
duced  a  violent  reaction — ^that  I  am  nowr 
paying  (and  it  is  true)  double  the  rate  of 
interest  that  1  was  piling  twelve  months 
ago  ;  and  the  reason  you  give — which  is 
not  true — is,  that  the  reduction  I  naade 
was  too  low.  Well,  now,  what  was  the 
state  of  the  case  twelve  months  ago  id 
France?  Twelve  months  ago  the  rate  of 
interest  on  one  class  of  French  Exchequer 
hills  was  IJ  per  cent;  and  I  think  I  niaj 
say,  with  all  due  respect,  that  it  was  not  a 
hopeless  case  for  the  English  Government 
to  expect  that  their  hills  should  float  for 
longer  <lates,  at  the  same  rate  of  interest, 
with  the  Exchequer  bills  of  the  Gevern- 
ment  of  France.  You  say  I  would  not 
have  required  to  double  the  rate  of  interest 
unless  1  had  first  reduced  that  rate  c^  i°' 
tei-est  too  low.     Well,  but  look  again  R* 
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the  case  of  France.  The  Exchequer  bills, 
which  were  at  the  rate  of  1^  per  cent 
twelve  months  ago,  only  a  few  days  ago 
were  raised  to  4^  per  cent.  So  that  while 
I  have  had  to  double  the  rate  of  interest 
on  Exchequer  bills,  the  French  Govern- 
ment had  to  treble  the  rate  of  interest  on 
their  Exchequer  bills*  Now  I  shall  trouble 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  for  an  explana- 
tion of  that  fact,  when  he  next  sets  him- 
self to  complain  of  my  imprudent  reduction 
as  having  doubled  the  rate  of  reduction  on 
the  rate  of  interest  on  the  Exchequer  bills. 
Sir,  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  enter  at 
greater  detail  into  these  matters. 

The  right  hon.  Gentleman,  also,  spoke 
in  the  most  alarming  terms  of  the  large 
amount  that  required  to  be  paid  on  account 
of  the  formidable  accumulation  of  defi- 
ciency bills.  He  said,  it  might  be  very 
true  that  we  had  saved  some  10,0002.  or 
20,0002.  on  Exchequer  bills ;  but  what  was 
that  to  the  very  serious  loss  which  the 
country  would  sustain  on  the  deficiency 
bills  which  that  saving  rendered  neces- 
sary ?  Sir,  I  hold  in  my  hand  the  returns 
of  the  ileficieBcy  bills  for  the  three  last 
quarters,  being  all  that  have  yet  been 
made  up.  The  cost  on  deficiency  bills  for 
the  first  of  these  quarters  was  622.;  for 
the  second^  7702. ;  and  for  the  third,  4312. 
A  sum  amounting  to  between  1,100/.  and 
3,2002.  is  the  whole  amount  of  charge 
caused  by  these  tremendous  and  over- 
whelming deficiency  bills.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman,  1  confess,  sometimes  appears 
to  me,  in  the  heat,  or,  at  least,  in  the  force 
which  he  brings  .to  bear  upon  these  dis- 
cussions, to  dilate  upon  these  subjects  in  a 
manner  wliich  might  tend  to  excite  great 
alarm  in  the  public  mmd.  I  remember, 
Sir,  on  former  occasions,  when  questions 
relating  to  the  public  credit  were  discussed, 
it  was  done  with  great  reserve.  At  a  time 
when  not  more  than  900,0002.  remained 
as  a  balance  in  the  Exchequer,  to  meet  the 
demands  of  the  next  quarter-day^  the  fact 
was  alluded  to,  indeed,  but  the  allusion 
was  made  in  grave  and  sober  terms,  by  no 
means  in  those  ornate  orations  which  we 
are  now  accustomed  to  hear  night  after 
night ;  and  I  must  confess  that  at  first 
serious  alarm  entered  my  mind,  when  1 
heard,  and  admired  while  1  heard,  the 
brilliant  oratory  of  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man ;  but  at  the  same  time  serious  appre- 
hensions entered  my  mind,  lest,  knowing 
the  high  authority  of  the  speaker,  alarm 
ahould    seize   upon   the  public   mind.     I 


said,  here  is  my  predecessor  in  office  telling 
the  public  that  it  is  impossible  for  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  meet  his 
engagements  next  quarter-day.  Sir,  that 
might  have  caused  great  alarm  among 
gentlemen  in  the  City.  The  last  time 
when  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  favoured 
us  with  these  displays-^-l  know  not  how  it 
it  may  be  to-morrow — but  the  last  time  he 
so  favoured  us  was  on  the  6th  of  March. 
On  the  7th,  I  was  curious  to  know  what 
was  the  effect  of  his  speech,  and  1  found 
that  Consols,  which  on  the  6th  stood  at 
from  90 j-  to  91,  stood  on  the  7th  at  from 
91  to  91-|-.  After  all  the  dark  anticipa^ 
tions  1  had  formed.  Sir,  I  confess  this 
proved  to  me  no  inconsiderable  relief. 

I  come  now.  Sir,  to  the  main  questions 
on  which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  has 
challenged  me — the  two  main  objects  in 
his  speech — one  of  which  was  the  abortive 
action  npon  the  funded  debt,  and  the  other 
the  state  of  the  balances  in  the  Exchequer. 
Here  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  marshalled 
against  me  a  great  array  of  premonitory 
sentences,  and  after  a  long  accumulation 
of  epithets,  he  wound  up  with  the  declara- 
tion that  it  was  absolute  madness — 1  think 
those  were  the  words — absolute  madness, 
to  present  any  plan  for  the  reduction  of 
the  interest  on  the  national  debt  last 
March.  But  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
forgets  that  I  .referred  him  before  to  his 
own  opinions.  [Mr.  Disraeli  intimated 
dissent.]  No,  he  remembers  that,  but  he 
forgets  what  the  opialons  were  to  which  I 
did  refer, him.  He  comes  down  here  in 
March,  1854,  faxll  of  wisdom,  after  the 
fact.  But  he  forgets  what  was  the  state 
of  opinion  in  March  and  April,  1853, 
Sir,  I  was  curious  to  know  what  was  thor 
state  of  public  opinion  at  that  time ;  what 
was  its  action  upon  the  funds ;  what  wer^ 
the  general  sentiments  among  thoee  in" 
terested  in  money  matters  ;  and  those  wha 
will  take  the  trouble  to  refer  to  that  period 
will  find  that  alljvho  censured  me  on  that 
occasion,  censured  me,  not  for  wh^t  I  at-' 
tempted,  but  because  I  had  secured  toor 
little  for  the  public.  I  referred  to  thai 
opinion  expressed  by  the  right  hon.  Qen« 
tieraan;  and  he  says,  what  a  wretched 
thing  is  the  argumentum  ad  hominem. 
But,  Sir,  1  did  not  use  it  as  an  argU" 
mentum  ad  hominem,  I  used  it,  because 
at  that  time,  in  his  objections,  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  represented  public  opi- 
nion ;  and  because  he  knows  that  pub* 
lie  opinion  has  varied,  thereforo  the  right 
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lion.  Gentleman  has  also  altered  his  tone. 
But  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  did  then 
make  that  objectioti.  We  did  not  hear 
a  word  then  about  the  prospects  of  a 
bad  harvest,  or  of  the  state  of  the  funds, 
hut  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  went  into  a 
long  and  imposing  detail  of  the  state  of 
the  public  debt.  He  showed  how  one  Mi- 
nister after  another  had  reduced,  some 
1,000,000?.,  some  1,500,000?.;  and  what 
do  yoti  mean,  he  said,  by  your  paltry  re- 
duction, which  even  at  the  outside  cannot 
amount  to  more  than  500,000?.  a  year? 
It  will  not  do  that  he  should  say,  what  any 
of  us  may  say,  that  we  have  learned  some- 
thing from  the  experience  of  the  past. 
Oh,  no,  he  says,  all  the  facts  were  then  in 
existence.  But  he  entirely  forgets  to  al- 
lude to  the  fact--though  I  reminded  him 
of  it  the  other  night — that  both  he  and  his 
hon.  and  learned  brother  in  finance  beside 
him  united  in  warning  and  censuring  me, 
not  because  I  proposed  a  reduction,  but 
because  that  reduction  was  so  insignifi- 
cant. 

^Sir,  I  must  now  refer  in  a  few  words  to 
the  question  of  the  balances  in  the  Exche- 
quer ;  and  in  doing  so,  I  must  refer  to  the 
speech  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Peterbo- 
rough (Mr.  Thomson  Hankey).  Far  be  it 
from  me  to  complain  of  the  speech  of  the 
hon.  Gentleman.  1  regret  that  in  subse- 
quent allusions  to  the  speech  of  the  hon. 
Gentleman  he  was  described  by  several 
Members  as  the  Bank  Director ;  not  he- 
cause  I  do  not  think  that  he  is  a  most 
useful  and  worthy  Bank  Director,  but  lest 
the  impression  may  be  produced  out  of 
doors  that  he  spoke  in  his  official  character 
of  Bank  Director,  as  the  representative  of 
that  establishment.  But,  Sir,  1  think  the 
House  will  see,  from  the  speech  of  the  hon. 
Gentleman,  that  the  relations  between  the 
Bank  of  England  and  the  financial  depart- 
ment of  this  country,  though  of  an  inti- 
mate, are  still  of  a  most  independent  cha- 
racter ;  and  I  fear,  moreover,  the  impres- 
sion may  be  produced  that  the  relations 
existing  between  him  and  me  are  not  emi- 
nently favourable  to  the  fortunate  conduct- 
ing of  our  financial  affairs.  Sir,  I  find  no 
fault  with  the  speech  of  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man, but  1  think  it  may  be  inferred  from 
what  he  said  that  1  had  recently  been  to 
the  Bank  more  or  less  as  a  suppliant,  asking 
for  loans  at  less  than  their  market  value, 
And  putting  upon  the  Bank  a  pressure  on 
the  assumption  that  it  was  bound  to  have 
regard  to  the  interests  of  the  Exchequer 
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apart  from  its  own  interests  as  a  standing 
corporation.  Sir,  1  disclaim  any  such  in- 
tention or  act ;  and,  moreover,  I  think  I 
may  say,  though  I  was  not  present  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Bank  proprietors  held  a 
few  days  ago,  but  I  have  been  informed 
that  a  question  was  then  put  to  the  Gover- 
nor of  the  Bank  by  one  of  the  proprietors, 
who  wished  to  know  whether  a  proposition 
had  been  made  which  was  favourable  to 
the  interests  of  Government,  but  which 
was  at  variance  with  the  interests  of  the 
Bank,  and  the  Governor,  as  1  am  informed, 
replied  distinctly  that  he  had  received  no 
such  proposition.  Sir,  it  is  perfectly  clear 
that  the  Government  have  no  right  to  de- 
mand a  pecuniary  advantage  of  a  single 
farthing  in  their  transactions  with  the 
Bank.  It  is  the  business  of  the  Bank  to 
charge  the  Government — and  it  would  be 
perfectly  compatible  with  the  most  friendly 
relations  between  them  to  do  so— the  fair 
value  for  any  accommodation  which  they 
may  afford.  Sir,  the  hon.  Member  for 
Peterborough  also  dwelt  upon  the  defi- 
ciency bills  in  a  manner  which,  I  think, 
may  cause  serious  public  misapprehension. 
What  is  the  state  of  the  caset  Is  it  a 
question  of  principle  or  of  degree  ?  Is  it 
the  opinion  of  this  House  that  deficiency 
bills  are  an  illegitimate  means  of  meeting 
the  public  exigencies  ?  If  they  think  so, 
let  those  who  think  so  repeal  the  Act  of 
Parliament  by  which  the  power  ia  com- 
mitted to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
to  negotiate  the  issue  of  deficiency  bills. 
I  contend  for  directly  the  contrary.  The 
Act  was  passed  nearly  forty  years  ago, 
and  had  been  acted  upon  ever  since.  The 
hon.  Gentleman  quoted  the  state  of  the 
balances  during  the  last  six  years  ;  and  it 
is  true  that  they  have  been  less  during 
that  time  than  during  the  thirty-seven 
years  before.  And  why?  Because,  for 
the  last  six  years  the  excess  was  the  other 
way.  The  deficiency  in  the  revenue  was 
so  great  in  1841,  the  deficiency  bills  had 
attained  such  a  height  in  combination  with 
a  deficient  revenue,  that  they  exercised  a 
pernicious  influence  upon  public  credit.  Is 
that  a  reason  why  we  should  liot  reserve  a 
reasonable  and  a  moderate  amount  of  defi- 
ciency bills  ?  What  is  the  opposite  doc- 
trine? It  is  that  the  finance  Minister 
ought  to  have  a  constant  accumulation  of 
money  in  the  Bank  throughout  the  quarter, 
beginning  by  low  balances  of  600,000?.  or 
1,000,000?.,  and  running  up  at  the  end  to 
9,000,000?.  or  10,000,000?.  I  do  not  believo 
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that  18  a  very  good  course  to  be  talven,  either 
for  the  trade  of  the  country,  for  the  Bank, 
or  for  the  Government.  You  wait,  then,  to 
hear  what  is  the  opposite  doctrine  upon 
this  subject.  My  doctrine  is,  as  I  have 
said,  that  a  moderate  and  reasonable  use 
of  deficiency  bills  is  not  only  compatible 
with  the  welfare  of  the  country,  and  con^ 
Bistent  with  the  maintenance  of  public  cre- 
dit, but  that  it  is  the  most  convenient  for 
all  parties.  The  hon.  Member  for  Peter- 
borough accedes  to  that  doctrine ;  but  then 
he  says  that  the  present  amount  of  defi- 
ciency bills  is  an  excessive  amount.  [Mr. 
Thomson  Hanket  :  I  did  not  say  exces- 
sive.] I  do  not  mean  to  quote  the  exact 
expression  used  by  the  hon.  Member,  but 
rather  the  efi^ect  of  what  he  said;  and, 
as  I  understood  his  meaning,  it  was  that 
the  Government  had  issued  more  deficiency 
bills  than  they  ought.  My  own  view  of 
the  ^mottnt  of  deficiency  bills  which  will 
be  brought  to  charge  in  the  next  quarter 
18  that  it  will  be  from  4,000,0002.  to 
4,500,0002. ;  and,  as  I  have  said  upon  a 
former  occasion,  I  consider  this  to  be  a 
larger  amount  than  it  is  desirable  to  have 
permanently.  I  should  say  that  if  the 
amount  called  for  permanently  was 
2,000,000/.,  or  2,500,0002..  it  would  be  a 
very  good  arrangement.  Then,  of  course, 
it  would  be  the  duty  of  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  to  make  use  of  such  means 
as  he  has  at  command  to  reduce  that 
amount  from  quarter  to  quarter ;  and  it 
would  be  in  his  power,  if  the  finances  oi 
the  country  are  kept  ivt  a  state  of  sound- 
ness, as  1  believe  they  will  be  by  the  care 
and  wisdom  of  the  House  of  Commons,  to 
effect  that  purpose  in  three  9  four  quar- 
ters. But  1  do  not  wish  it  to  be  under- 
stood by  any  means  that  the  amount  of 
deficiency  bills  now  called  for  is  either  un- 
precedented or  rare.  If  I  look  back  to 
the  years  from  1840  to  1843,  I  find  the 
amounts  during  that  period  commonly 
raried  from  4,000,0002.  as  a  minimum  to 
7,000,0002.  and  8,000,0002.  and  even 
more.  This,  being  combined  with  a  de- 
ficit, is  an  impolitic,  an  undue,  aud  a  dan- 
gerous practice.  But  I  will  go  further 
back.  You  seem  to  think  that  there  can 
be  no  deficiency  bills  except  as  an  indica- 
tion of  an  unsound  state  of  the  revenue, 
of  weakness  in  public  credit,  and  of  de- 
ranged trade.  But  I  will  take  the  years 
1832,  1833,  1834,  and  1835,  to  show  the 
fallacy  of  that  opinion,  because  every  one 
of  those  years  was  prosperous  ;  they  were 


each  a  year  of  surplus  revenue,  of  a  sound 
state  of  public  credit,  and  of  a  prosperous 
state  of  trade.  In  1832  the  smallest 
amount  of  deficiency  brought  to  charge  was 
3,353,0002.,  and  the  largest  7,756,0002.  * 
in  1833  the  minimum  was  4,880,0002., 
and  the  maximum  7,230.0002. ;  in  1834  the 
minimum  was  4,480,0002.,  and  the  maxi- 
mum 6,767,0002. ;  in  1835  the  minimum 
was  3,590,0002.,  and  the  maximum  was 
6,500,0002.  The  average  of  the  minimum 
was  3,878,0002. ;  the  average  of  the  max* 
imum  6,967,0002.  Is,  then,  3,750,0002., 
which  is  about  the  total  amount  brought  to 
charge  in  this  quarter,  to  be  considered  an 
alarming  amount,  being  less  than  the  mini- 
mum of  these  sound  and  prosperous  years  ? 
1  think  not.  Sir,  we  must  go  to  book  upon 
these  subjects.  It  will  not  do  to  declaim 
upon  them  in  vague  and  amusing  generali* 
ties.  We  must  look  at  these  things  as 
practical  men,  and  doing  so,  I  say  that  the 
amount  brought  to  charge  is  not  an  exces- 
sive amount. 

The  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Wal- 
lingford  (Mr.  Malins)  has  been  pleased  to 
say  he  will  not  be  hard  upon  me,  but  that  he 
wishes  me  to  understand  that  matters  of 
finance  are  very  important  and  delicate 
operations.  Sir,  I  am  deeply  indebted  to 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  for  a 
lesson  of  a  nature  so  far  removed  from  my 
common  education  that  I  never  could  have 
hoped  to  have  attained  to  its  possession 
except  through  his  kindness.  There  is, 
however,  one  point  more,  which  appears  to 
have  been  one  that  hit  the  fancy  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
Buckinghamshire.  It  was  not  a  question 
of  the  argunientum  ad  hominein;  but  he 
said  "these  are  opinions  merely,"  and 
then  he  proceeded  to  draw  a  strong  and 
glaring  contrast  between  a  man*B  opinions 
and  his  conduct.  Opinions  are  nothing ; 
conduct  is  everything.  Then  what  is  the 
use  of  opinions  ?  I  apprehend  they  are 
intended  to  have  some  influence.  I  take 
it  for  granted  that  the  man  who  stands  in 
my  place  where  I  now  stand,  occupying 
the  office  of  Minister  of  Finatice,  and  giving 
an  opinion  upon  finance,  is  not  to  be  al- 
lowed subsequently  to  evade  the  conse- 
quences of  that  opit)ion  by  saying  that  he 
did  not  act  upon  it.  It  was  his  opinion  ; 
and  I  will  suppose  it  was  his  sincere  opi- 
nion. If  it  was  his  sincere  opinion  it  had 
the  weight  of  his  authority,  and  I  am  en- 
titled to  presume  that  when  opportunity 
offered  he  would  be  prepared  to  act  upon 
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it.     How  can  he  evade  the  consequences 
of  it? 

I  find  mjself,  Sir,  at  a  late  hour  (ten 
minutes  to  two  o'clock)  after  such  obser- 
rations  as  I  have  thought  it  necessary  to 
make  to  the  House,  in  the  position  of  hav- 
ing to  deal  with  the  hon.  Baronet  (Sir  H. 
Willoughby)»     To  that  Motion  I  have  not 
yet  made  the  slightest  allusion.    In  that  re- 
spect I  have  followed  the  example  of  all 
who  have  gone  before  me — I  have  been 
equally  yicious  in  principle,  but  I  trust  it 
will  be  allowed  that  I  shall  be  more  mode- 
rate in  degree.     In  a  very  few  sentences  I 
will  say  why  I  cannot  agree  to  the  Motion 
— a   Motion  which   has    been   made   the 
battle-field  for  all  sorts  of  subjects,  though 
the  hon.  Baronet  brought  it  forward  in  a 
straightforward  way,   and  with  a  proper 
and  earnest  conviction  that  in  doing  so  he 
was  only  doing  his  duty.     It  is  impossible 
to  accede  to  the  Motion,  because  the  object 
of  the  GoFemment  has  been  to  reconcile 
together  several  purposes  that  might  be 
considered  in  conflict  with  one   another. 
We  might  have  attempted  to  form  an  esti- 
mate of  the  year's  expenditure.     If  we 
had  done  so — if  we  had  taken  a  year's 
estimate    of  war    expenditure — we   must 
have  asked  the  House  for  a  very  large 
sum  ;    and   if  we  had  asked  for  a  very 
large  sum,  we  might  have  asked  for  a  sum 
greatly  beyond  that  which  the  exigencies 
of  the  war  may  require  ;  for  I   will  not 
pretend  to  say,   looking  at   the  powerful 
combinations  that  have  been  formed,  that 
it  is  not  impossible  to  bring  the  war  to  a 
close    within    a    short    time.     We    have 
thought  it  wise  to  take  warning  by  the 
experience  of  our  predecessors  ;  and   to 
come  to  this  House  and  say,  *'  We  will 
leave  the  power  in  your  hands  by  asking 
only  sufficient  for  a  limited  term."     We 
say,  *'  You  are  going  to  sit  for  four  or  Ave 
months  ;  and  we  will  reserve  to  ourselves 
the  opportunity  and  to  you  the  power  of 
considering  towards  the  close  of  that  period 
the  appearance  of  public  affairs,  and  the 
probable  demand  that  will  be  made  upon 
the   Exchequer  for   expenditure    on    the 
war."     But  by  taking  the  other  course  we 
must  have  asked  for   a  sum  that  would 
have  been  deemed  extravagant,  and  then 
we  should  have  been  told  we  wei'e  calling 
for  money  which  we  were   not   sure   we 
should    want.     What    did   Mr.   Pitt   do? 
He  brought  in  his  Budget  early  in  the  year 
'—the  first  year  of  the  French  war.     He 
produced  a  Budget  for  the  whole  year  ;  and 
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he  took  for  his  extraordinary  expenditure, 
1,250,000;.  For  the  period  of  a  whole 
year  no  more  was  heard  upon  the  siibject ; 
and  in  the  next  year  Mr.  Pitt  informed  the 
House  that,  besides  haying  absorbed  the 
1 ,250,0002.,  he  had  laid  out  6,000,0002.- 
that  there  had  been  extra  expenses,  unpro- 
vided for  by  the  Votes  of  Parliament,  amooDt- 
ing  to  about  5,000,0002.  Sir,  that  would 
not  be  a  satisfactory  state  of  things  for  this 
House  at  this  time  of  day.  It  was  there- 
fore, felt  to  be  our  duty  to  inform  the  Hoose 
of  the  demands  made  upon  us.  In  order 
that  we  might  deal  with  the  House  in  free- 
dom and  confidence,  we  put  them  in  pos- 
session of  our  present  wants,  leaving  \i  to 
the  House  to  provide  for  future  emargsnciea. 
It  was,  therefore,  necessary  to  ask  the 
House,  as  we  are  now  doing,  to  make  pro- 
vision for  six  months'  expenditure  by  six 
months'  taxation.  If  we  had  asked  for 
the  expenses  of  six  months'  war  upon 
twelve  months'  taxation,  the  hon.  Baronet 
will  see  at  once  the  position  in  which  we 
should  have  been  placed  in  relation  to  the 
great  object  of  making  the  expenses  of  the 
year  to  be  paid  within  the  year.  Much  has 
been  said  tending  to  disparage  the  princi- 
ple of  raising  the  supplies  for  the  year 
within  the  year  ;  and  words  have  beea 
used  which  seemed  to  indicate  an  intention 
— perhaps  not  yet  formed,  but  which  may 
grow  into  substantive  and  distinct  develop- 
ment— of  endeavouring  to  induce  the  House 
to  depart  from  that  most  sound  principle. 
\  do  not  intend  now  to  discuss  the  obliga- 
tions of  the  House  in  that  respect.  All  I 
will  say  is  this — that  I  trust  the  House  will, 
both  upon  moral  and  prudential,  as  well  as 
economical  Considerations,  adhere,  to  the 
very  utmost  of  its  powers,  and  in  the  most 
rigid  form,  to  this  valuable  principle  of 
raising  the  supplies  within  the  year.  And 
I  think  I  may  venture  to  promise^  on  the 
part  of  the  Goyernment  and  of  myself,  that 
so  long  as  there  is  upon  the  part  of  the 
House  a  disposition  to  do  justice  to  the 
country  in  this  respect,  we  at  least  shall  be 
ready  to  fulfil  our  part. 

Colonel  SIBTHORP  said,  he  had 
heard  something  about  their  being  '*  econo- 
mical and  prudential,"  but  though  he  had 
heard  only  the  end  of  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman's able  speech,  he  could  say,  after 
twenty -six  years*  experience  in  that  House, 
that  he  never  relied  upon  the  speeches  ot 
promises  of  Chancellors  of  the  Exchequer. 
He  would,  however,  ask  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman a  question,  namely  whether  incase  of 
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a  war  not  taking  place — though  he  would 
tell  the  right  hoo.  Gentleman  that  ho 
hoped  it  would,  in  order  that  thej  might 
give  the  Emperor  of  Russia  a  downright 
good  licking,  and«  in  addition,  teach  the 
Emperor  of  the  French — upon  whom  he 
(Colonel  Sibthorp)  placed  no  reliance  what- 
ever— not  to  endeavour  to  "  hnmbug  "  this 
eonntrj — he  would  ask  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Elcbequer  whether,  in  case  of  no  war 
taking  place,  he  would  promise  not  to  en- 
force the  infliction  upon  the  country  of 
the  double  tax?  He  (Col9nel  Sibthorp) 
thought  that  a  declaration  of  war  ought  to 
have  taken  place  before  that  time,  in  order 
that  the  suspense  and  anxiety  of  many 
persons  might  have  been  relieved.  lie 
had  never  yet,  nor  would  he,  support  an 
income  tax  in  time  of  peace,  but  he  would 
subscribe  to  it  freely  in  time  of  war. 

The  chancellor  op  the  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  that  he  was  afraid  he  could 
not  promise  not  to  call  for  the  additional 
income  tax,  even  if  there  was  no  dcclara- 
fion  of  war,  because  this  modicum  of  tax- 
ation would  in  fact  be  required  to  defray 
the  expenses  of  the  present  expedition  to 
the  East. 

Question  put  ftnd  agreed  to. 

Resolution  agreed  to. 

Bill  ordered  to  be  brought  in  by  Mr. 
Bouverie,  Mr.  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer, and  Mr.  Wilson. 

The  House  adjourned  at  a  quarter  after 
Two  o'clock. 


HOUSE    OF   COMMONS, 
Wednesday,  March  22,  1854. 

MiiruTVS.]    Naw    Wbit. — For  Westmorland,  v. 

William  TbompsoD,  Esq.,  deceased. 
Public  Bills. — 1°  Income   Tax  ;    Carlisle  Ca- 

nonries;  Bankruptcy  (Ireland). 
2"  Payment  of  Wages  (fiosiery). 

'  SIMONY  LAW  AMENDMENT  BILL. 

Order  for  Second  Reading  read. 

Mr.  ROBERT  PHILLIMORB,  in  mov- 
ing  the  second  reading  of  this  Bill,  said  it 
was  in  substance  the  same  as  that  which 
he  had  the  honour  of  laying  on  the  table 
of  the  House  last  year,  with  one  addition, 
which  perhaps  would  make  it  more  accept^ 
able  to  those  who  had  offered  opposition  to 
it  upon  that  occasion — ^namcly,  that  he 
proposed  to  provide  that  the  measure  should 
not  operate  in  the  case  of  presentations 
which  had  already  become  the  subject  of 


purchase  or  sale,  or  which  had  been  eon^ 
tracted  to  be  so  made.  The  measure  which 
he  had  brought  in  last  year  had  met  with 
an  untimely  end,  owing  to  an  unfortunate 
accident,  which  he  would  not  tronble  the 
House  by  dwelling  on,  but  in  consequence 
of  which  his  noble  Friend  (Lord  Goderich)^  ' 
of  whose  assistance  he  was  glad  to  say  he 
had  the  benefit  again  to-day,  declined  tor 
go  to  a   division,  and   the   measure  was 
therefore   withdrawn.     Althoagh   he   had 
not  been  present  upon  that  occasion,  he 
had  heard  and  read  what  had  passed,  and 
he  must  say  that  the  misstatements  and 
misconstructions  were  of  that  extraordinary 
character  that  he  felt  that  he  should  not 
discharge  his  duty,  nor  properly  execute 
the  task  which  he  had  undertaken,  unless 
he  stated  as  concisely  as  he  could  what  the 
present  state  of  tho  law  was,  what  were 
the  evils  resulting  from  that  state  of  the 
law,  and  what  was  the  remedy  which  he 
proposed.  The  objections  which  were  made 
to  the  measure  last  year  were  of  themselves 
of  the  most  inconsistent  character.     From 
his  hon.  and  learned  Friend  opposite  (Mr. 
G.  M.  Butt)  it  received  an  unqualified  and 
unhesitating    opposition,  upon  the  intelli- 
gible, but  as  he  believed  untenable,  ground, 
that  it  was  an  invasion  of  the  rights  of 
property ;  but  from  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
behind  him,  the  Member  for  Morpeth  (Sir 
G.  Grey),  whose  opinion,  on  account  of  his 
great  eminence  and  of  the  high  position 
which  he  held  in  that  House  and  in  the 
country,  necessarily  carried   with  it  very 
great  weight,  it  met  with  an   opposition 
of  a  totally  different  character.    The  right 
hon.  Baronet's  objection  was  not  that  it 
invaded  property,  but  that  it  did  not  go  far 
enough  ;  that  the  change  which  it  proposed 
was  of  so  trifling  and  insignificant  a  cha* 
racter  as  to  bo  utterly  unworthy  the  serious 
consideration   of  the   House.      The  task 
which  he  had  undertaken  to  discharge  to- 
day, and  which  with  the  kind  indulgence 
of  the  House  he  hoped  to  be  able  to  fulfil, 
was  to  demonstrate  in  the  first  instance 
that  tho  present  state  of  tho  law  was  highly 
objectionable ;  and  next  that  the  remedy 
which  he  proposed  had  received  the  highest 
sanction  which  any  measure  could  desire — 
the  sanction  of  the  assembled  Judges  of 
the  land  advising  the  House  of  Lords  in  a 
most  important  case  to  which  he  would  by 
and  by  refer.     With  respect  to  the  early 
history  of  the  law,  it  was  not  his  intention 
to  trouble  the  House  with  any  narrative. 
He  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  provisions 
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of  any  foreign  jurisprudence  in  reference 
to  this  subject.  He  was  content  to  take 
it  up  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  and 
to  show  that  the  evil  of  which  he  now  com- 
plained was  one  which  the  Legislature  had 
sought,  ever  since  that  period,  if  possible, 
to  find  a  remedy  for.  Now,  in  the  reign 
of  King  Edward  VI.,  whose  reforming 
principles  he  thought  no  Member  of  that 
House  could  deny,  and  who  could  not 
be  charged  with  a  leaning  to  any  foreign 
prince  or  prelate,  certain  injunctions  were 
issued,  which  were  originally  published, 
with  the  sanction  of  that  King,  in  the  year 
1547,  and  were  afterwards  approved  by 
Queen  Elizabeth  in  the  year  1559.  In 
these  injunctions  he  found,  among  others, 
the  following  important  provision  : — 

*'  To  ayoid  the  detestable  ein  of  simony,  because 
the  buying  and  selling  of  benefices  is  execrable 
before  God,  therefore  all  such  persons  as  buy  any 
benefices,  or  come  to  them  by  fraud  or  deceit, 
shall  be  deprived  thereof  and  made  incapable  at 
any  time  after  to  receive  any  spiritual  preferment ; 
and  such  as  sell  them,  or  by  any  colour  bestow 
them  for  their  own  gain,  shall  lose  their  right  and 
title  to  the  patronage." 

These  injunctions  were  followed  up  by  the 
Statute  31  Eliz.  chap.  6,  which  for  the 
first  time  brought  in  the  sanction  of  the 
temporal  to  aid  the  ecclesiastical  law,  by 
punishing  lay  patrons  as  well  as  extending 
its  provisions  to  those  of  a  clerical  charac- 
ter. By  the  5th  section  of  that  Statute, 
it  was  enacted  that — 

''If  any  person  for  any  sum  of  money,  or 
reward,  shall  present,  or  collate,  admit,  institute, 
induct,  or  instal  any  other  person  to  any  eccle- 
siastical benefice,  or  dignity,  both  the  giver  and 
the  taker  shall  forfeit  two  years*  value  of  the 
benefice,  the  presentation  shall  be  void,  the  pre- 
sentee shall  be  rendered  incapable  of  ever  enjoy- 
ing the  same  benefice,  and  the  Crown  shall  present 
to  it  for  that  term." 

Then  came  a  canon,  which  was  passed  in 
the  time  of  James  1.,  and  which  contained 
pretty  much  the  same  language  as  these 
injunctions,  and  as  the  Statute  of  Eliza- 
beth. But  the  oath  which  every  clergy- 
man was  obliged  to  take,  and  which  was 
appended  to  this  canon,  was  well  worthy 
of  the  consideration  of  the  House ;  for 
one  of  his  great  objections  to  the  present 
state  of  the  law  was  that  it  led  in  a  great 
many  cases  indirectly,  and  in  some  he  was 
afraid  directly,  to  hypocrisy,  and  even  to 
perjury.  [The  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man here  read  the  oath  and  proceeded.] 
This  oath,  solemn  as  it  was  in  its  terms, 
had,  nevertheless,  been  found,  as  the  House 
would  see,  insufficient  for  its  purpose.    He 
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need  scarcely  trouble  the  House  with  any 
allusion  to  the  I  Will,  A  Mary,  chap. 
16,  which  merely  provided  that  the  aimo- 
niacal  presentation  of  one  person  should 
not  prejudice  any  other ;  but  he  must  pray 
their  attention  to  the  2nd  Statute  of  the 
12  ^Anne,  chap.  12,  because  it  had  a 
direct  bearing  upon  the  measure  which 
was  now  before  the  House,  and  appeared 
to  him  to  furnish  a  direct  precedent  for  it. 
By  that  Statute  it  was  enacted — 

"  That  if  any  person  shall  or  do,  for  any  sum 
of  money,  reward,  gift,  profit,  or  advantage,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  or  for  or  by  reason  of  any 
promise,  agreement,  grant,  bond,  covenant,  or 
other  assurance,  of  or  for  any  sum  of  money, 
reward,  gift,  profit,  or  benefit  whatsoever,  directly 
or  indirectly^  in  his  own  name,  or  in  the  name  of 
any  other  person  or  persons,  take,  procure,  or 
accept  the  next  avoidance  of,  or  presentation  to 
any  benefice  with  the  cure  of  souls,  dignity,  pre- 
bend, or  living  ecclesiastical,  and  shiJl  be  pre- 
sented or  collated  thereupon,  that  then  every  such 
presentation  or  collation,  and  every  admiinioo, 
institution,  investiture,  and  induction  upon  the 
same,  shall  be  utterly  void,  frustrate,  and  of  no 
effect  in  law,  and  such  agreement  shall  be  deemed 
and  taken  to  be  a  simoniacal  contract ;  and  that 
it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  to  and  for  the  Queen's 
Majesty,  Her  Heirs,  and  Successors,  to  present  or 
collate  unto,  or  give  or  bestow  every  such  bene- 
fice, dignity,  prebend,  and  living  ecclesiastical, 
for  that  one  time  or  turn  only  ;  and  the  person  so 
corruptly  taking,  procm*ing,  or  accepting  any  sach 
benefice,  dignity,  prebend,  or  living  shall  there- 
upon, and  from  thenceforth,  be  adjudged  a  dia* 
abled  person  in  law  to  have  and  enjoy  the  same 
benefice,  dignity,  prebend,  or  living  ecclesiastical, 
and  shall  also  be  subject  to  any  punishment,  pain, 
or  penalty  limited,  prescribed,  or  inflicted  by  the 
laws  ecclesiastical,  in  like  manner  as  if  such  cor- 
rupt agreement  had  been  made  after  such  benefice, 
dignity,  prebend,  or  living  ecclesiastical  bad  be- 
come vacant." 

Now,  the  interpretation  put  by  the  courts 
of  law  upon  this  Statute — he  did  not  stop 
to  ask  with  what  justice — ^had  been  that  it 
affected  only  clergymen.  Therefore,  the 
existing  state  of  the  law  was  this — that  it 
was  competent  for  a  layman  to  purchase 
the  next  presentation  to  a  living — that  it 
was  wholly  incompetent  to  a  clergyman  to 
do  any  such  thing — that  it  was  wholly 
incompetent  for  either  clergyman  or  lay- 
man to  purchase  a  void  living,  which  the 
common  law  of  England  declared  to  be 
''execrable  before  God,  and  a  sin;"  but 
that  both  clergymen  and  laymen  were  at 
liberty  to  purchase  advowsons.  That  ap- 
peared to  him  to  be  the  existing  state  of 
the  law.  Now,  it  was  very  important  that 
the  House  should  see  what  was  the  princi- 
ple and  the  policy  of  the  common  law  of 
England.    And  he  would  beg  the  attentioa 
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of  his  bon.  and  learned  Friend  opposite  to 
the  fact  that  he  ,was  speaking  of  the  com- 
mon law  of  England,  and  not  of  the 
canon  law.  What  was  the  principle  and 
the  policy  of  the  common  law  in  refer- 
ence to  these  simoniacal  transactions, 
which  it  had  thus  prohibited?  In  a  case, 
•*The  Bishop  of  Lincoln  v,  Wolferston," 
which  had  come  before  Lord  Mansfield  and 
Mr.  Justice  Wilmot,  both  these  eminent 
Judges  had  explained  that  principle  and 
that  policy  as  follows  :  — 

"  The  true  reason  why  a  grant  of  a  fallen  pre- 
sentatioD,  or  of  an  advowson  after  avoidance,  is 
not  good,  quoad  the  fallen  Tacanoy,  is  the  public 
utility,  and  the  better  to  guard  against  simony — 
not  the  fictitious  reason  of  its  being  then  become 
a  chose  in  action." 

Ho  did  not  think  that  anybody  would  be 
found  who  would  be  hardy  enough  to  con- 
trovert the  statement  of  these  high  judicial 
authorities,  or  to  contend,  in  opposition  to 
that  statement,  that  the  ei^isting  prohibi- 
tions rested  not  upon  grounds  of  public 
utility  or  public  policy,  but  upon  purely 
technical  grounds.  But  this  was  not 
merely  a  question  for  the  lawyer ;  it  was 
a  question  also  for  the  jurist  and  the 
statesman ;  and  he  thought  that  if  he 
referred  to  the  authority  upon  this  subject, 
he  should  not  be  charged  with  making  re- 
ference to  one  who  could  be  accused  of  any 
leaning  towards  what  were  called  High 
Church  principles,  or  of  whom  it  could  be 
said  that  he  did  not  deal  with  eyerj  ques- 
tion that  came  before  him  with  the  greatest 
possible  fairness  and  candour.  He  (Mr. 
Phillimore)  did  not  subscribe  implicitly  to 
his  moral  or  his  philosophical  doctrines, 
but  he  admired  the  acuteness  and  the 
common  sense  which  he  brought  to  bear 
upon  any  subject  that  he  discussed.  Arch- 
deacon Paley,  in  his  Moral  and  Political 
Philosophy,  then,  in  reference  to  this  sub- 
ject, had  the  following  passage  :-^ 
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The  sale  of  advowsons  is  inseparable  from 
the  right  of  priyate  patronage,  as  patronage  would 
otherwise  devolve  to  the  most  indigent,  and  for 
that  reason  the  most  improper  hands  it  could  he 
placed  in  ;  nor  did  the  law  ever  intend  to  prevent 
the  passing  of  advowsons  from  one  patron  to 
another,  but  to  restrain  the  patron  who  possesses 
the  right  of  presenting,  at  the  vacancy,  from 
being  influenced  in  the  choice  of  his  presentee  by 
a  bribe  or  benefit  to  himself.  It  is  the  same  dis- 
tinction which  obtains  in  a  freeholder's  vote  for 
his  representative  in  Parliament.  The  right  of 
voting — that  is,  the  freehold  to  which  the  right 
appertains — may  be  bought  and  sold  as  freely  as 
any  other  property  ;  but  the  exercise  of  that  right, 
the  vote  itself,  may  not  be  purchased  or  influenced 


I  by  money.  .  .  ,  .  Where  advowsons  are 
held  along  with  manors,  or  other  principal  estates, 
it  would  be  an  easy  regulation  to  forbid  that  they 
should  ever  hereafter  be  separated,  and  would  at 
least  keep  church  preferment  out  of  the  hands  of 
brokers." 

There  was  one  other  reference  upon  this 
important  subject,  which  he  had  no  doubt 
the  House  would  be  glad  to  hear.  It  was 
the  authority  of  Professor  Whewell,  whoso 
work  was  probably  known  to  most  of  them, 
and  who  said — 

"  That  the  condemnation  of  simony  has  been 
continued  to  modern  times,  and  adopted  in  our 
own  laws,  and  it  is  plain  that  not  merely  the  sa- 
credness  of  spiritual  things,  but  justice  and  de- 
cency, are  violated  by  the  sale  of  spiritual  offices. 
The  sale  of  advowsons  may  appear,  but  it  is  not 
at  variance  with  the  laws  against  simony.  The 
right  of  private  patronage  implies  rather  a  sacred 
aspect  in  property  than  a  secular  aspect  in  the 
ministry.  The  principal  lord  in  the  land  had 
originally  a  religious  as  well  as  a  civil  duty  to  his 
tenants;  and  when  the  advowson  is  separated 
from  the  local  property  it  still  implies  a  religious 
duty  in  those  who  hold  it." 

These,  then,  were  the  opinions  of  very 
eminent  Judges,  of  very  eminent  writers, 
and,  if  he  might  use  the  expression,  of 
very  eminent  political  philosophers,  upon 
this  subject.  It  was  important  to  show 
the  House  how  this  law,  anomalous  as  it 
was,  had  been  evaded  to  the  injury  of 
public  morals.  He  had  already  pointed 
out  that  the  sale  of  a  void  living  was  ille- 
gal ;  but,  as  long  as  the  incumbent  was 
alive — as  long  as  the  breath  was  in  his 
nostrils,  and  pliysical  existence  remained— 
however  evidently  he  might  be  approaching 
the  close  of  his  earthly  career — although 
consciousness,  and  sense,  and  reason  might 
have  departed — although  he  might  be  in 
articulo  mortis — then,  he  was  ashamed  to 
say,  the  law  at  present  was,  that — although 
if  the  breath  were  gone,  the  sale  would 
be  illegal,  and  criminal,  and  void,  contrary 
to  public  morals,  and  to  public  utility,  or, 
in  the  words  of  King  Edward's  injunctions, 
••  execrable  before  God,  and  a  sin" — yet 
if  the  incumbent  bad  any  breath  in  his 
body — if  he  had  even  ^ye  minutes  of  life, 
the  conveyance  would  be  perfectly  valid 
and  the  transaction  perfectly  legal.  Upon 
this  point  he  would  call  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  a  case  well  known  to  lawyers. 
Fox  V.  the  Bishop  of  Chester,  which  came 
before  Lord  Tenterden,  in  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench,  in  the  year  1824.  Lord 
Tenterden,  in  dealing  with  that  case,  made 
use  of  expressions  which  I  will  now  takQ 
the  liberty  of  reading  :— 
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**  Can  it,  tbeD,  be  said  that  an  agreement  for 
the  tale  of  a  next  presentation,  at  a  moment  when 
the  incumbent  is,  and  is  also  known  to  be,  afflicted 
with  a  mortal  disease,  and  in  extreme  danger  of 
life — that  is,  at  the  point  of  death — ^fbUojwed  hj  a 
deed,  purporting  to  be  a  conveyance,  not  of  the 
next  presentation,  according  to  the  agreement, 
but  of  a  term  which  may  happen  to  include  two 
or  more  presentations,  but  intended  only  to  con- 
rey  the  next  presentation,  is  not  a  manifest  era- 
sion  of  the  proTisions  of  the  Statute,  and  an 
indirect  presentation  of  the  clerk,  Mr.  Fox,  the 
buyer,  by  Mr.  Trafford,  the  seller  ?  .  .  .  In 
our  opinion,  however,  the  presentation  made  un- 
der such  circumstances  is  an  indirect  presentation 
made  by  Trafford,  the  seller." 

The  decision,  therefore,  was  in  favour  of 
the  bishop  who  refused  his  presentee  ;  but 
the  case  was  subsequently  carried  to  the 
Ilouse  of  Lords,  and  the  Judges  were 
called  in  to  advise  their  Lordships  in  their 
arduous  duty  of  deciding  upon  that  occa- 
sion. He  would  not  trouble  the  House 
with  any  lengthened  extract  from  the 
judgment  which  they  then  gave ;  but  he 
would  shortly  state  the  grounds  upon  which 
they  reversed  the  decision  which  had  been 
pronounced  in  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench, 
and  would  also  pray  the  House  to  recollect 
not  only  the  caution  with  which  they  had 
guarded  their  opinions,  but  also  the  re- 
commendation which  they  had  then  given 
to  the  Legislature  in  favour  of  a  change  of 
the  law — a  recommendation  which  it  was 
his  object,  and  with  the  kind  assistance  of 
the  House,  he  trusted  he  might  add  his 
hope,  to  become  the  humble  instrument  of 
carrying  into  effect.  Lord  Chief  Justice 
Best,  speaking  in  the  name  of  all  the 
Judges,  said :— - 

**  If  the  advowBon  be  sold  when  the  church  is 
yoid,  the  next  presentation  will  not  pass ;  and 
if  the  next  avoidance  only  be  sold  after  the 
death  of  the  incumbent,  the  sale  is  altogether 
void.  It  may  be  wise  to  carry  the  restraint  of 
the  Bale 'of  this  species  of  property  still  further, 
and  to  say  that  the  next  avoidance  shall  in  no  case 
be  sold.  Undoubtedly  much  simony  is  indirectly 
committed  by  the  sale  of  the  next  presentation. 
If  it  be  proper  to  prevent  the  giving  of  money  for 
presentations,  it  seems  equally  proper  to  prevent 
the  sale  of  that  which  gives  the  immediate  right 
to  present ;  but  the  courts  of  law  have  never  felt 
that  they  were  authorised  to  go  that  length." 

Here  then  were  judgments  directly  point- 
ing out  the  evil  which  existed  in  conse* 
quence  of  the  evasion  of  the  law  as  it  now 
exists  by  the  sale  of  next  presentations. 
Another  equally  high  authority — Lord  El- 
don — in  the  case  of  Barrett  v.  Glubb,  in 
which  the  Court  of  Chancery  had  com- 
pelled the  execution  by  actual  conveyance 
of  a  contract  for  the  sale  of  an  advowson 
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two  days  before  the  death  of  the  incum- 
bent, carrying  with  it  the  assignment  of 
the  next  presentation — thus  expressed  him- 
self : — 


"  Now,  my  Lords,  regarding  the  effect  of  this 
decision  on  human  transactions,  seeing  that  in  all 
probability  many  transactions  have  taken  place 
upon  the  footing  of  it,  it  does  appear  to  me  to  be 
very  undeBirable  that  that  decision  should  be 
shaken  by  the  courts  of  law.  I  confess  that 
I  would  rather  see  an  Act  of  Parliament  than 
any  further  extension  of  the  arguments  at  the 
bar." 

He  thought,  therefore,  he  was  perfectly 
justified,  in  the  position  which  he  songlit 
to  occupy,  in   saying   that   the  measure 
which  he  proposed  for  the  consideration  of 
the  House  was  not  to  be  charged  with  any 
invasion  of  the  law  of  property,  or  justly 
open   to   the  objections   which  had  beca 
urged  against  it.     He  had  shown  that  it 
was  a  measure  which  had  the  sanction  of 
the  highest  judicial  authorities  in  this  land, 
because,  they  said,  in  the  present  state  of 
the  law  that  was  indirectly  permitted  which 
was  directly  forbidden  ;  and,  because,  they 
said  also,  that  the  proper  remedy  for  ibe 
existing  evil  was  an  Act  of  Paiiiament.  He 
presumed  that  hardly   any   hon.  Member 
would  rise  in  his  place  and  say  that  the 
present  state  of  the  law  with  respect  to 
simony  was  satisfactory,  and  was  suscep- 
tible of  no  improvement.     That  being  bo, 
two  modes  had  been  suggested  of  amending 
it^ — one  of    which  was  to  annihilate  the 
very  notion  of  simony,  and  to  ad<^t  the 
practice  which  Shakspeare  ascribes  to  Car- 
dinal Wolsey,  of  whom  he  says,  "  With 
him  simony  was  fair  play" — a  suggestion 
with  which,  while  he  gave  its  advocates  the 
credit  of  consistency,  he  confessed  it  ws« 
impossible  for  him  to  agree.    The  courts  of 
this  country  had  always  been  most  strict  m 
guarding  all  the  avenues  of  justice.    The 
sale  of  judicial  offices  had  always  been  for- 
bidden by  Act  of  Parliment,  and  had  been 
always  contrary  to  the  law  of  the  land,    ^f 
a  Minister  were  to  sell  a  common  clerkship 
he  would  be  liable  to  be  visited  with  con- 
dign punishment.     If  a  Member  of  Pari'*" 
ment  were  to  sell  his  influence  to  obtain 
the  smallest  or  the  pettiest  place,  he  would 
be  visited — as    they  had   lately  had  »** 
opportunity  of  seeing— with  the  heaviest 
censure  of  that  House.     If  an  Bast  lodi* 
Director  sold  the  smallest  portion  of  his 
patronage,  he   was    liable  to   be    iodictr 
ed.     If  he  were  told  that  this  Bill  was  a 
wholesale  invasion  of  property,  he  would 
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beg  hon.  Members  who  used  this  argument 
to  reflect  that  in  the  first  place  it  was  used 
in  Tain  when  Oatton  and  Old  Sarum  were 
destroyed,  although  it  was  believed  that 
Mr.  Pitt,  in  a  Bill  which  he  intended  to 
bring  in,  had  proposed  to  give  some  com- 
pensation to  the  owners  of  such  boroughs. 
This  argument  of  compensation  had  been 
been  well  met  bj  Sir  James  Mackintosh, 
who  had  <]rawn  a  distinction  between  a 
property  and  a  trust,  and  who  showed  that 
property  had  never  been  so  much  endan- 
gered as  when  a  trust  was  confounded  with 
it.  It  would  be  difficult  also  for  hon.  Gentle- 
men to  answer  this  objection — if  it  were  a 
hard  measure  t&  take  from  lay  patrons 
without  compensation  the  power  of  selling 
next  presentations,  was  it  not  equally  hard 
to  take  the  same  right  from  clerical  patrons 
under  the  same  circumstances,  by  the  Act 
of  Anne  ?  He  wished  to  know  upon  what 
ground  a  layman  clothed  with  a  spiritual 
trust  was  to  claim  compensation  for  the 
loss  of  that  which  clergymen  clothed  with 
a  spiritual  trust  had  already  been  deprived 
of  without  any  compensation  at  all.  And 
there  was  another  reason  much  stronger 
than  that.  He  did  not  know  whether  the 
House  was  aware  of  it,  but  until  recently 
a  right  prevailed,  under  which  the  arch-^ 
bishop  had  a  power,  whenever  a  bishop  was 
created  or  translated,  to  compel  him  to 
execute  a  conveyance  to  him  of  the  next 
presentation  of  the  best  benefice  in  his 
gift ;  and  so  absolute  was  the  right  which 
this  conveyance  conferred  that  it  became  a 
part  of  the  personal  chattels  of  the  arch- 
bishop, and  in  the  memorable  case  of  the 
archdeaconry  of  Rochester  was  actually  put 
up  to  sale  at  Oarra way's  by  the  arch- 
bishop's executors  and  sold  to  an  acci- 
dental passer-by.  Benefices  were  thus  made 
the  archbishop's  property,  and  they  were 
property  of  a  -most  valuable  description ; 
but  how  did  the  House  deal  with  it  ?  By 
the  3  dc  4  Vict,  chap.  113 — in  the  mid- 
dle of  a  Statute  passed  with  no  such  object 
— they,  without  the  slightest  notice  or 
compensation  to  the  persons  ithose  valu- 
able property  was  taken  away,  passed  a 
section  enacting — 

"  That  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  Bpiritnal 
person  to  sell  or  assign  any  patronage  or  presen- 
tation belonging  to  bim  by  virtue  of  any  dignity 
or  spiritual  office  held  by  him,  and  that  every  such 
sale  or  assignment  shall  be  null  and  void  to  all  in- 
tents and  purposes." 

So  little  was  the  Archbishop  aware  of 
the  change  that  had  been  made,  that 
when  the  present  Bishop  of  Oxford  sue- 
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ceeded  to  that  see,  the  conveyance  was 
sent  to  him  to  be  executed  in  the  usual 
way.  The  Bishop,  however,  objected  to 
execute  it,  on  the  ground  that  the  provision 
in  the  Statute  of  Victoria  bad  deprived  the 
Archbishop  of  his  right,  and  the  law  officers 
of  the  Grown,  on  being  appealed  to,  were 
of  opinion  that  the  objection  was  valid. 
And  thus  a  most  important  property  be- 
longing not  only  to  the  see,  but  to  the 
present  Archbisli«p,  had  been  taken  away 
without  any  compensation.  They  had 
therefore,  already  applied  the  rule  to  the 
clergy  which  he  now  asked  them,  for  the 
sake  of  public  morality  and  public  decency, 
to  apply  to  laymen  also.  When  he  said 
fbr  the  sake  of  public  morality,  he  did  not 
think  any  hon.  Member  could  turn  over  the 
pages  of  certain  newspapers,  and  see  the 
cure  of  souls  offered  for  sale  in  ordinary 
advertising  language — such  as  wonld  be 
used  ia  reference  to  the  disposal  of  an 
estate,  or  of  the  cattle  and  horses  upon  it 
—  without  feeling  emotions  of  the  deepest 
regret.  He  had  a  selection  of  such  ad- 
vertisements, with  which  he  wonld  not 
trouble  the  House,  but  in  which  the  in- 
ducements held  out  were  all  of  the  most 
secular  character.  They  read  of  **  a  com- 
fortable family  house,"  *'  a  four-stalled 
stable,*'  *•  a  good  trout  stream,"  and  other 
matters  of  the  same  kind,  but  they  looked 
in  vain  for  any  announcement  of  the  spiri- 
tual interests  of  the  parishioners,  or  the 
important  nature  of  the  charge  to  be  un- 
dertaken. In  a.  recent  sale  of  this  descrip- 
tion at  Garraway'is  the  auctioneer  had  de- 
clined to  say  whether  the  incumbent  was 
a  good  or  a  bad  life,  but  had  stated  that  if 
he  were  to  die  that  night,  the  purchaser 
would  have- the  presentation,  and  after  de- 
tailing all.  the  secular  advantages,  put  up 
the  living  far  7,000i. ;  a  brisk  competition 
ensued,  tt  was  soon  run  up  to  8,000^,  and 
was  ultimately  knocked  down  for  8,400f. 
[Sir  G-.  Gret  asked  whether  that  did  not 
refer  to  the  sale  of  an  advowson  ?]  Yes, 
that  was  an  advowson,  no  doubt ;  and 
those  who  thought  the  Bill  ought  to  go 
much  further  would  be  entitled  to  avail 
themselves  of  that  fact,  and  to  found  an 
argument  upon  it.  He  had  only  alluded  to 
the  subject  for  the  purpose  of  showing  how 
these  solemn  trusts  were  overruled  by 
worldly  interest.  We  had  had  a  search- 
ing inquiry  into  our  ecclesiastical  arrange- 
ments and  we  could  hardly  complain  of  that, 
because,  unquestionably,  there  were  griev- 
ances which  required  to  be  redressed  ;  but 
he  had  never  yet  heard  that  it  was  an 
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effectual  ar^nient  in  the  case  of  an  eccle- 
siastic that  his  trust  was  a  property  which 
ought  not  to  he  interfered  with  ;  and  he 
hoped,  for  the  sake  of  the  honour  of  the 
country  and  their  personal  credit,  that  they 
were  not  going  to  apply  a  different  rule  in 
the  case  of  laymen  from  that  which  they 
had  enforced  in  the  case  of  ecclesiastics. 
If  he  had  succeeded  in  showing  jthat  the 
right  of  presentation  was,  in  its  essence,  a 
public  trust,  and  only  in  its  accident  a 
private  property,  it  would  be  urged  in 
Tain  in  this  case,  as  it  had  been  in  others, 
that  they  must  not  interpose  to  cause  that 
trust  to  be  properly  administered,  because, 
by  so  doing,  they  would  interfere  with  the 
property  of  a  person  who  himself  ought  to 
have  administered  in  the  right  way.  He 
thought  they  would  set  an  example  little 
creditable  to  the  country  if  they  flinched  in 
this  instance  from  the  application  of  those 
principles  which,  in  the  abstract,  they  so 
much  admired,  and  which  they  had  applied 
80  unsparingly  in  other  cases.  He  must  be 
excused  for  saying  that  he  had  heard  no 
argument  as  yet  which  satisfied  him  that 
the  recommendation  of  the  Judges  in  the 
case  to  which  he  had  alluded  should  not  be 
carried  into  effect.  If  Lord  Tenterden 
was  right  in  saying  that  ^Imony  was  in- 
directly committed  in  the  sale  of  next  pre- 
sentations— and  if  simony  was  an  offence 
injurious  to  public  morality  and  public  de- 
cency— if  these  two  premises  were  granted, 
why  should  they  not  interfere  ,in  the  case 
of  laymen,  as  they  had  already  in  the  case 
of  the  clergymen  unheBitatingly  done. 

Motion  made  and  Question  proposed, 
*'  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  .a  Second 
Time." 

Mr.  Q.  butt  said,  he  agreed  with 
his  hon.  and  learned  Friend  who  had  just 
sat  down  that  this  was  a  question  of  con- 
siderable importance,  and  he  was  not  dis- 
posed to  treat  it  in  any  way  except  calmly 
and  with  a  view  to  ascertain,  first  of  all, 
what  the  mischief  was  which  it  was  pro- 
posed to  remedy,  and  then  to  consider 
whether  the  present  measure  was  calculated 
to  effect  that  object.  His  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  had  stated  that  upon  a  former  oc- 
casion certain  arguments  had  been  used 
which  were  not  consistent.  He  (Mr.  G. 
Butt)  wa^  not  going  to  refer  to  those 
which  he  had  had  the  honour  of  sub- 
mitting to  the  House ;  he  readily  admit- 
ted that  the  arguments  addressed  to  the 
House  by  the  right  hon.  Baronet  the  Mem- 
ber for  Morpeth  (Sir  G.  Grey]  were  much 
better  than  his,  and  if  that  right  hon.  Baro- 
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net  would  restate  them  now,  thej  would  no 
doubt  be  sufficient  to  dispose  of  the  mea- 
sure before  them.  Nor  would  he  reply 
to  the  observation  about  the  inconsistency 
of  his  former  remarks^  but  would  ad- 
dress himself  to  the  question  before  the 
House.  He  did  not  differ  much  from  his 
hon.  and  learned  Friend  as  to  what  the 
present  state  of  the  law  really  was,  although 
he  thought  he  had  a  little  mistaken  the 
case  of  "Fox  v.  the  Bishop  of  Chester." 
That  was  a  question  as  to  whether  a  pre- 
sentation where  the  incumbent  was  in  ex- 
tremis was  void  or  not,  and  the  court  of 
law  decided  there  were  such  circumstances 
in  the  case  as  brought  it  within  the  **  in 
extremis "  rule ;  when  the  case  went  to 
the  House  of  Lords,  the  J  udges  were  called 
upon  to  give  their  opinion,  and  that  opinion 
was,  that  there  was  not  sufficient  evidence 
to  bear  out  the  proposition.  With  re- 
spect to  the  law,  it  might  be  stated  shortly, 
for  he  agreed  with  his  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  that  it  was  not  desirable  to  go  back 
to  the  conflict  between  the  common  law 
of  this  country  in  Roman  Catholic  times 
and  the  canon  law,  which  conflict  was  a 
very  angry  one,  as  was  too  frequently  the 
case  where  ecclesiastical  matters  were  in 
question.  As  he  understood  the  law,  then, 
it  was  this : — They  might  sell  an  advow- 
son^  which  was  a  freehold  interest,  and  they 
might  sever  from  it  the  next  presentation, 
which  was  a  chattel  interest;  but,  before 
he  more  particularly  referred  to  the  present 
measure,  he  would  endeavour  to  remove  a 
fallacy  which  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man had  introduced  into  his  speech.  His 
hon.  and  learned  Friend  had  said  that  this 
property  was  of  a  peculiar  kind,  and  had 
attached  to  it  certain  obligations.  No  doubt 
of  it;  all  property  had  obligations  attached 
to  it — some  were  legal,  and  others  less  per- 
fect obligations,  but  obligations  which  were 
not  the  less  binding  upon  good  men.  Now, 
what  were  the  obligations  which  were  at- 
tached to  this  particular  property? — and 
the  House  would  see  there  was  no  distinc- 
tion between  an  advowson  the  possessor  of 
which  had  a  right  to  present  every  next 
turn,  and  the  next  presentation,  which  was 
severed  from  the  advowson, — what  then 
were  the  obligations?  Why,  that  the  per- 
son having  the  right  should  present  a 
proper  man,  one  who  was  morally  and  in 
other  respects  qualified  to  be  instituted,  to 
the  bishop.  That  was  the  obligation,  and 
the  law  had  taken  good  care  it  should  not 
be  avoided ;  for  when  the  patron,  the 
owner  of  the  advowson  or  next  presenta- 
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tion,  presented  the  clerk  to  the  bi&bop, 
it  was  the  sacred  duty  of  the  prelate  to 
inquire  into  the  fitness  of  the  person  thus 
presented.  If  he  found  him  incompetent 
on  account  of  age,  or  on  account  of  de- 
fects in  his  character  or  in  bis  attain- 
ments, the  bishop's  dutj  was  to  reject  him. 
How,  then,  could  they  say  that,  with  regard 
to  this  particular  property,  the  law  had 
not  hedged  around  it  a  strong  security  for 
the  performance  of  a  sacred  trust  t  His 
hon.  and  learned  Friend  had  not  referred 
to  the  power  so  vested  in  the  bishop, 
and  which  was  an  answer  to  all  the  argu- 
ments about  the  sacredness  of  the  obli- 
gation and  the  necessity  of  taking  care 
that  good  men  were  introduced  into  the 
Church.  He  had  the  same  desire  as  his 
hon.  and  learned  Friend  to  see  the  patron- 
age of  the  Chuj'cb  rightly  applied ;  they 
differed  only  as  to  the  means  by  which  that 
object  was  to  be  attained.  It  was,  he  be- 
lieved»  considered  by  those  wha  in  the 
Church  were  more  inclined  towards  Rome 
than  others  that  the  present  Bill  did  not 
go  far  enough ;  and  they  argued  in  their 
writings  that,  unless  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  included  advowsons  in  his  Bill, 
he  would  do  nothing.  Some  argument 
had  been  attempted  to  be  raised  with  re- 
spect to  the  claim  for  compensation  in  this 
case»  which  was  said  to  be  analogous  to  that 
set  op  on  the  part  pf  patrons  of  boroughs 
disfranchised  under  the  Reform  Bill,  and 
the  cases  of  Old  Sarum  and  Gatton  were 
alluded  to.  Surely  they  would  see  that  that 
was  a  perfect  fallacy,,  and  he  was  surprised 
that  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend,  with  all 
his  acuteness  and  discrimination,  should 
have  been  led  into  it.  The  right  of  pro> 
perty  in  the  next  presentation  to  a  living 
was  secured  by  the  same  law  that  protect- 
ed a  man's  prpperty  in  a.  lease  of  land  for 
years.  The  owners  of  estates  in  Gatton  and 
Old  Sarum  had  no  property  in  the  franchise 
of  the  voters  who  resided  there.  With  re- 
spect to  the  Statute  of  Anne,  it  was  said 
Parliament  interfered  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Anne  to  prevent  clergymen  purchasing  liCxt 
presentations ;  they  might  take  them  by  will 
or  by  gift ;  they  might  acquire  them  by  any 
means  except  that  of  purchase  ;  and  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  said,  because 
in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne  it  was  thought 
expedient  to  provide  that  persons  in  a  cer- 
tain position  should  not  acquire  particular 
property  by  particular  means,  that  that  was 
an  argument  in  favour  of  preventing  every- 
body from  acquiring  that  property.  His 
hon.  and  learned  Friend  had  asked  him  if 


he  concurred  in  the  Statute  of  Anne.  If 
it  were  now  proposed  for  the  first  time, 
he  should  say,  no  ;  but  the  law  of  property 
was  the  subject  they  were  now  considering, 
and  it  was  quite  clear  that  both  laymen  and 
clergymen  might  purchase  advo^vsons,  and 
laymen  might  purchase  next  presentations  ; 
and  although  by  the  Statute  of  Anne  cler- 
gymen were  prevented  from  purchasing 
them,,  they  were  yet  allowed  to  acquire 
them  by  will,  gift,  or  otherwise.  But 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  in  his  Bill 
had  got  a  second  clause,  which  was  not  in 
his  Bill  of  last  year,  and  he  asked  him 
what  was  the  meaning  of  It  ?  He  provided, 
by  the  first  clause,  that  no  layman  should 
hereafter  acquire  by  purchase  i\ke  next  pre- 
sentation to  himself  to  any  living:  and,  by 
the  second,  if  he  understood  it,  he  said: — 

"  That  nothing  herein  contained  shall  effect  any 
procurement  or  purchase  of,  or  any  agreement  to 
procure  or  purchase,  any  such  next  presentation 
as  aforesaid^  or  any  presentation  made  in  virtue 
thereof,  in  any  case  in  which  such  procurement, 
purchase,  agreement,  or  presentation,  shall  have 
been  made,  or  contracted  to  be  made,  for  valu- 
able consideration  paid  or  given,,  or  contracted  to 
be  paid  or  given,  before  the  passing  of  this  Act." 

Was  that,  he  asked,  meant  to  take  out  of 
the  operation  of  the  Act  all  cases  where 
the  right  to  the  presentation,  severed  from 
the  advowson,  was  now  in  the  hands  of 
laymen?  He  presumed  it  was  meant  that, 
if  a  person  had  already  purchased  a  next 
presentation,  he  might  sell  it.  [Mr.  R. 
Phillimoke  :  No,  no.}  The  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  said,  na;  he  asked, 
then,  what  was  the  effect  of  the  clause? 
But,  passing  on,  he  would  observe  that 
this  had  always  been  established  and  re- 
cognised property,  and  how  would  he  deal 
with  it?  As  the  law  at  present  stood, 
next  presentations  were  the  subject  of  set- 
tlement and  mortgagev  He  would  not 
enter  into  the  abstracli  question  of  whe- 
ther, if  they  were  now  establishing  what 
should  be  property,  how  they  should  deal 
with  this  particular  matter ;  but  if  it  was 
now  the  subject  qi  settlement  and  mort- 
gage, and  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man destroyed  the  property,  the  creditors 
would  lose  their  security,  and  the  House 
would  remember  it  was  a  security  esta- 
blished under  the  sanction  of  the  law.  It 
might  be  very  well  to  refer  to  those  adver- 
tisements, but  it  was  not  the  way  to  argue 
a  question  of  this  kind  to  import  into  the 
consideration  of  it  the  mode  in  which  they 
were  bought  and  sold.  They  were  bought 
and  sold  under  the  law  of  England,  under 
the  same  law  which  enabled  persons  to  buy 
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or  sell  any  other  description  of  property ; 
and  whether  the  auctioneer  in  putting 
forth  such  property  for  sale  used  particular 
terms  could  not  possibly  affect  the  ques- 
tion. He  asked  the  House  seriously  to 
consider  the  proposition,  it  being  clearly 
an  infringement,  as  his  hon.  and  learned 
Triend  admitted,  of  the  property  affected ; 
and  he  had  put  the  case  of  creditors  who 
had  lent  their  money  upon  the  security  in 
question.  Surely,  with  respect  to  them  it 
would  be  no  answer  to  say  it  was  a  pity 
the  law  was  such  as  to  make  that  property 
a  security.  He  would  put  another  case : 
supposing  the  owner  of  a  next  presentation 
to  become  bankrupt  or  insokent,  by  the  law 
of  England  his  assignee  was  bound  to  sell 
the  next  presentation,  and  divide  the  pro- 
ceeds among  his  creditors ;  but  what  did  his 
hpn.  and  learned  Frigid  do  with  respect 
to  them  ?  If  this  measure  were  to  he- 
come  law,  the  assignees  could  do  nothing 
with  it;  they  would  be  unable  to  make 
money  of  it ;  and  when  the  cluirch  became 
void,  all  the  right  they  eould  exercise  was 
to  give  away  the  presentation.  He  did  not 
think  that  would  be  a  very  desirable  state 
of  things,  nor  did  he  think  it  would  be 
very  just  with  reference  to  those  who  were 
actually  interested  in  the  proceeds  of  the 
property.  Again,  his  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  had  made  no  provision  for  the  case 
of  executors  and  administrators,  who,  by 
law,  took  the  next  presentation,  while  the 
heir  would  take  the  adrowson.  The  exe- 
cutors and  administrators  would  be  bound 
to  sell  the  next  presentation,  and  the  pro- 
ceeds would  go  to  creditors,  legatees,  next 
of  kin,  &c.  But  his  hon.  and  learned 
Friend,  by  one  sweeping  measure,  disposed 
of  all  those  rights,  a«d  said  4t  was  a  le- 
gitimate thing  to  ask  Parliament  so  to  deal 
with  what  had  existed  ^as  property  at  all 
times  in  this  country.  His  hon.  and 
learned  Friend  said  be  was  not  doing 
much,  he  did  not  deal  vwith  advowsons. 
In  the  first  place,  he  did  deal  with  them ; 
and  in  the  second,  if  he  did  not,  on  his 
own  principle  he  ought  to  do  so.  All  the 
argument  went  to  show  that  the  evil  could 
not  be  remedied  unless  the  advowsons  were 
dealt  with  ;  and  supposing  the  present  Bill 
should  pass,  preventing  the  sale  of  next 
presentations,  while  advowsons  could  he 
sold,  the  supposed  mischief  would  not  be 
guarded  against.  Now,  advowsons  con- 
tained the  right  to  presentation  as  it 
arose,  and,  of  course,  if  this  Bill  passed, 
instead  of  purchasing  the  next  presentation, 
the  advowsoi)  would  be  purchased ;    and, 
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after  the  lapse  of  some  time,  the  same 
number  of  sales  would  take  place,  and 
precisely  the  same  mischief,  if  mischief  it 
were,  would  be  occasioned  as  at  the  pre* 
sent  time;  and  he,  therefore,  asked  whe- 
ther it  was  desirable  to  deal  with  the 
matter  by  a  Bill  like  the  present?  His 
hon.  and  learned  Friend  made  a  great 
many  observations  upon  the  enormous  sin 
of  simony ;  but  he  forgot  ^one  thing,  and 
that  was,  that  he  assumed  the  purchases 
in  question  were  simony,  and  then  he  de- 
nounced it.  The  title  of  the  Bill  brought 
in  last  Session,  and  introduced  again  this 
Session,  was  "  to  amend  the  laws  relating 
to  simony  ** — that  was,  to  facilitate^  one 
would  think,  the  procedure  in  courts  of 
justice,  and  to  enable  them  to  apply  the 
laws  with  reference  to  the  offence  of  simony. 
But  the  effect  of  the  present  Bill  was  to 
create  a  new  offence,  making  that  simonj 
which  was  not  simony  before ;  and  if  the  ob- 
ject of  the  measure  were  what  it  was  re- 
presented to  be  by  some  publications  which 
were  understood  to  be  the  organs  of  that 
section  of  the  Church  to  which  he  had  re- 
ferred, then  it  was  idle  to  say  it  could  be 
effected  by  dealing  with  next  presentations 
alone;  they  must  deal  with  advowsons  also. 
{Mr.  R.  Phillihore  intimated  dissent.] 
The  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  shook  his 
head  when  he  heard  that.  Perhaps,  to  use 
a  common  phrase,  the  present  measure  was 
considered  merely  a  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion; but  he  was  inclined  to  think  that  what 
were  called  steps  in  the  right  direction  fre- 
quently turned  out  retrograde  movements. 
What  did  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
desire  to  do  ?  If  the  Bill  had  any  effect  at 
all,  it  must  be  to  destroy  pro  tanto  or  en- 
tirely lay  patronage.  The  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  said  he  left  property  where  it 
was.  He  (Mr.  G.  Butt)  thought  be  had 
shown  that  he  neither  left  property  nor  ad- 
vowsons where  they  were,  and  if  he  did,  he 
did  not  act  upon  the  principle  upon  which  the 
Bill  was  supposed  to  be  framed.  He  said  it 
was  a  scandalous  thing  that  next  presenta- 
tions should  be  sold  ;  but  that  observation 
applied  equally  to  the  sale  of  advowsons, 
and  if  it  were  desirable  to  prevent  the  sale 
of  next  presentations,  why  was  it  not  so  to 
prevent  the  sale  of  advowsons  ?  The  ad- 
vertisements with  respect  to  advowsons 
would  give  rise  to  just  as  much  complaint 
and  just  as  much  eloquent  denunciation 
against  the  sin  of  simony  as  those  relating 
to  the  sale  of  next  presentations.  But  why 
not,  if  they  desired  to  prevent  laymen  from 
acquiring  next  presentations,  try  to  pass  a 
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Bill  wliieh  had  reference  to  the  adTOwsons? 
He  supposed  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
thought  it  was  as  well  to  get  the  narrow 
end  of  the  wedge  in  first,  and  that  Le  in- 
tended, on  a  future  occasion,  to  bring  in  a 
Bill  to  prevent  the  sale  of  advowsons.  On 
the  same  principle,  why  did  he  not  bring 
in  a  Bill,  headed,  "  To  Amend  the  Laws 
with  respect  to  Tithes,"  and  provide  for 
taking  from  lay  impropriators  the  tithes 
now  vested  in  them  ?  As  he  said  before, 
there  was  no  difference  between  tithes, 
advowsons,  and  next  presentations,  consi- 
dered as  property.  If  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  did  not  like  to  take  what  was 
once  Church  land  generally,  he  might  select 
some  old  estates  taken  from  the  Church, 
and  now  held  by  noblemen  and  gentlemen 


tleman  did,  he  would  have  said  that  he  did 
object  to  lay  patronage  altogether  ;  that  it 
ought  to  be  in  those  hands  directed  by  the 
doctrine  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  the  doc- 
trine of  the  canonists,  and  which  appeared 
to  be  the  doctrine  of  that  section  of  the 
Church  with  which  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  most  sympathised.  The  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  should  say  at  once  what 
the  canonists  said  in  Roman  Catholic  times, 
that  it  was  his  opinion  that  laymen  ought 
not  to  have  the  patronage  of  the  Church, 
but  that  it  should  be  vested  in  the  bishops. 
The  Roman  Catholics  had  tried  before  to 
get  all  this  question  of  presentations  left  to 
the  Church,  but  even  in  Roman  Catholic 
times  the  people  of  England  did  not  sub- 
mit to  that  domination;  they  tried  by  overy 


oa  the  same  title  as  the  property  affected  possible  means  to  get  the  patronage  of  liv* 
by  his  present  Bill.  But,  speaking  se- 1  ings  out  of  lay  hands,  and  failed;  and  there- 
riously,  it  was  an  important  question  to  fore  he  asked,  was  it  at  the  present  time 
attempt  to  deal  with  property  of  this  kind,  desirable  to  change  the  law,  or  was  there 
and  if  they  began,  they  mast  go  on;  indeed   any  reason  why  they  should  affect  the  in- 


he  did  not  doubt  the  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman knew  very  well  what  would  be  the 
effect  of  his  own  measure,  and  was  perfectly 


terests  or  the  feelings  of  laymen  ?  At  pre- 
sent there  were  nearly  two-thirds  of  the 
patronage  of  the  livings  in  England  vested 


prepared,  if  this  Bill  should  receive  the  in  private  families,  and  he  asked  whether 
sanction  of  Parliament,  to  bring  in  a  Bill  that  patronage  was  not  honestly  adminis- 
on  another  occasion  which  would  affect  the  ;  tered  ?  It  was  for  the  bishop  to  take  care 
advowsons,  and  it  was  for  that  reason  that  that  the  men  presented  were  fit  and  proper 
they  ought  to  look  at  the  question  rather '  persons,  and  was  not  the  patronage  under 
more  largely  than  the  hon.  and  learned  such  a  safeguard  likely  to  be  far  better  ex- 
Gentleman  had  done  in  bringing  it  before  1  ercised  than  if  it  were  vested  in  the  Crown, 
the  House.  Now,  he  came  to  another  ob-  to  be  given  as  the  reward  of  political  par- 
jection  to  the  Bill,  namely,  its  interference  tisanship,  or  as  the  result  of  Ministerial 
with  lay  patronage-^and  he  put  it  to  the  \  favour  ?  He  could  assure  his  hon.  and 
House  whether  that  patronage   was   not   learned  Friend  he  had  no  interest  in  this 


well  administered  —  better,  indeed,  than 
any  other  Church  patronage  ?  Wonld  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  wish  to  see  it 
in  the  Crown?  [Mr.  R.  Phillihore  : 
No,  no!]  Would  he  wish  to  see  it  in  the 
bishops?  His  hon.  and  learned  Friend, 
when  the  question  was  asked  whether  he 
would  wish  to  see  the  lay  patronage  vested 
in  the  Crown,  said,  "No,  no!'*  but  he  did 
not  say  "No,  no!"  when  he  inquired 
whether  he  wished  to  see  it  vested  in  the 
bishops ! 

Mr.  R.  PHtLLIMORE:  I  assnre  you 
I  have  not  the  slightest  wish  to  see  the  lay 
patronage  vested  either  in  the  Crown  or  in 
the  bishops. 

Mr.  G.  BUTT:  Then  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  had  given  the  very  best 
reason  why  the  Bill  should  be  thrown  out ; 
for  it  did  affect  the  lay  patronage  in  the 
only  manner  in  which  that  patronage  could 
be  affected.  If  he  (Mr.  G.  Butt)  could 
have  thought  as  the  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 


matter  further  than  that  interest  which 
became  him,  namely,  to  watch  and  see  in 
cases  of  this  kind  that  the  rights  of  pro- 
perty were  not  affected  by  a  measure  by 
which  no  object  could  be  obtained,  for  he 
could  see  nothing  in  this  Bill  which  could 
effect  any  good  purpose,  and  it  pointed  at 
changes  which  it  would  be  most  undesirable 
to  make  unless  a  very  clear  case  had  been 
made  out  calling  for  interference.  One  of 
the  gravest  of  all  things  they  could  do  was 
to  tamper  with  well-established  rights,  and 
they  ought  to  be  exceedingly  careful  not, 
on  purely  speculative  reasons,  to  introduce 
changes  affecting  property.  With  respect 
to  the  present  Bill,  then^  he  was  of  opinion 
there  was  no  case  made  out  for  the  interfe- 
rence sought,  or  for  any  intei*ference  of  a 
different  nature,  which  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  did  not  dare  to  trust  his  hand 
with  at  present.  On  these  grounds  he  asked 
the  House  to  adopt  his  Amendmenti  and  to 
reject  the  measure. 
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Amemlment  proposed,  to  leave  out  the 
word  ''now,"  and  at  the  end  of  the  Ques- 
tion to  add  the  words  "upon  this  day  six 
months.'* 

Sm  WILLIAM  HEATHCOTE  said, 
he  thought  that  the  hoo.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman who  moved  the  Amendment,  had 
used  arguments  which  were  likely  to  de- 
stroy altogether  the  right  to  advowsons 
and  to  lay  patronage.  That  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  seemed  hardly  to  be 
aware  that  any  other  question  was  in- 
volved in  the  measure  before  the  House 
but  a  mere  question  of  pounds,  shillings, 
and  pence.  Now,  when  public  trusts  were 
vested  in  individuals,  not  in  right  of  an 
office,  but  as  attached  to  property  which 
they  held — when  the  right  of  exercising 
that  trust  was  a  matter  of  property — no 
doubt  many  of  the  incidents  of  property 
must  attach  to  that  right,  and  amongst 
them  the  right  of  alienation.  But  the 
question  of  the  actual  exercise  of  the  trust 
stood  upon  an  entirely  different  footing; 
the  right  to  exercise  being  one  thing — the 
actual  exercise  being  another.  The  pur- 
chase of  an  advowson  was  as  legitimate  a 
transaction  as  was  the  purchase  of  a  free* 
hold,  conftTring  the  right  to  vote ;  but  in 
the  case  of  on  actual  vacancy,  the  law,  as 
H  at  present  eftood,  would  not  allow  such 
vacancy  to  be  filled  tip  for  money  any  more 
than  it  would  allow  a  vote  to  be  given 
under  the  like  inducement.  Between  these 
two  extremes  there  were  different  Bteps> 
and  the  question  wft^^  when  they  were  ap- 
jproaching  that  position  in  the  arrangement 
where  the  filling  Up  of  a  vacancy  would  be 
part  of  a  corrupt  transaction.  In  the  case 
«f  «  clergyman  the  law  prohibited  the 
purchase  of  the  next  presentation,  and  he 
could  see  no  reason  for  applying  a  different 
rule  to  the  case  of  a  layman.  The  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
Weymouth  (Mr.  G.  Butt)  stated  that  the 
passing  of  the  present  measure  would  tend 
to  the  overthrow  of  the  rights  of  lay 
patrons  \  now  he  (Sir  W.  Heathcote)  was 
not  greatly  interested  in  that  subject, 
though  he  happened  to  be  an  owner  to  a 
small  extent  of  such  patronage ;  but  in 
that  position  ho  must  confess  he  could 
not  thank  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
for  his  interposition,  because  he  would 
regard  that  kind  of  property  as  much  less 
secure  if  it  could  be  protected  only  by  the 
maintenance  of  an  abuse.  And  on  that 
account  it  struck  him  forcibly  that  tho 
refefence  made  by  his  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  (Mr.  R.  Phillimore)  to  the  case  of 


the  boroughs  suppressed  by  the  Reform 
Act,  was  perfectly  appropriate.  The  hon. 
and  learned  Oentleman  (Mr.  G.  Butt) 
professed  not  to  understand  the  second 
clause  of  the  Bill ;  now,  it  only  provided 
that  bargains  or  arrangements  with  re^* 
spect  to  any  next  presentation  already 
effected  should  be  good,  but  that  for 
the  future  no  such  bargains  would  be  sus- 
tainable in  law.  With  regard  to  the  ques- 
tion of  lay  patronage,  he  believed  it  ex- 
ercised a  wholesome  influence  on  the 
Church,  in  introducing  into  it  the  lay  ele- 
ment, which  was  very  requisite.  And  it 
was,  therefore,  not  with  a  view  of  over- 
throwing that  lay  element  that  he  support- 
ed the  Bill,  but  with  a  view  of  making  that 
element  felt  in  a  manner  less  subject  to 
abuse.  Much  had  been  said  about  the 
power  of  a  bishop  to  refuse  institution  to 
any  presentee,  as  being  a  check  on  impro- 
per presentations ;  but  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  must  know  very  well  that  no 
bishop  would  bo  sustained  by  a  court  of 
law  in  rejecting  a  clerk  because  he  merely 
happened  not  to  be  as  good  and  proper  ap- 
pointment as  might  easily  have  been  made. 
The  negative  power  resting  with  a  bishop 
could  not  prevent  the  sale  of  presenta- 
tion to  men  all  but  on  their  death-bed,  in 
order  that  another  sale  might  be  shortly 
effected.  He  hoped  that  the  House,  would 
take  a  wider  view  of  this  question  than 
that  put  forth  by  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman,  and  that,  as  the  guardian  of 
our  institutions,  by  consenting  to  the  se- 
cond reading  of  this  Bill,  it  would  show 
itself  desirous  of  making  lay  proprietors 
act  solely  in  the  capacity  of  trustees,  and 
not  as  persons  seeking  to  render  the  offices 
of  the  Church  a  source  of  revenue  to  them- 
selves. 

Sir  GEORGE  GREY  said,  that  al- 
though this  Bill  differed  in  two  material 
particulars  from  the  Bill  proposed  on  the 
same  subject  in  the  last  Session,  he  could 
see  no  ground  to  induce  the  House  to  as- 
sent to  it.  The  Bill  of  last  year  was  re- 
trospective as  well  as  prospective,  while 
the  Bill  now  before  the  Souse  was  only  pro- 
spective. The  Bill  of  last  year  was  more 
limited  in  its  operation,  because,  if  he  re- 
membered rightly,  it  did  not  propose  to  de- 
prive laymen  generally  of  the  power  of  pur- 
chasing next  presentations,  but  only  with 
the  intention  of  subsequently  taking  holy 
orders,  and  of  presenting  themselves,  while 
the  Bill  now  under  discu5«sion  proposed  to 
take  away  from  all  laymen  the  right  of  pur- 
chasing next  presentations  to  livings  with 
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the  Tiew  of  presenting  other  persons  as  in- 
cumbents. He  fully  agreed  with  the  hon. 
Member  for  the  University  of  Oxford  (Sir 
W.  Heathcote)  that  thfs  question  should 
not  be,  considered  as  one  of  mere  pounds, 
shillings,  and  pence.  There  was  an  im- 
portant and  sacred  trust  connected  with 
the  administration  of  property  of  this  kind  ; 
and  persons  who  possessed  such  property 
ought  to  feel  the  serious  responsibility 
which  attached  to  them  with  regard  to  its 
disposition.  He  (Sir  G.  Grey)  thought 
that  some  of  the  scandals  which  had  been 
referred  to,  such  as  the  presentation  of 
aged  and  absolutely  incompetent  incum- 
bents,  might  be  cheeked  by  a  proper  exer- 
cise of  authority  on  the  part  of  the  bishops. 
He  could  not  conceive  that  a  bishop  could 
be  compellable  by  law  to  present  to  an  in- 
cumbency with  cure  of  souls  a  man  to 
whom  he  was  bound  to  give  leave  of  non- 
residence  on  the  next  day  because  he  was 
absolutely  incompetent  to  discharge  his 
duties.  Although,  however,  this  question 
must  not  be  looked  at  merely  as  a  Question 
of  property,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  law  of  England  had,  for  a  great  num- 
ber of  years,  recognised  property  of  this 
nature ;  and  he  did  not  think  the  Legis- 
lature should  interfere  to  depreciate  such 
property  materially  without  the  certainty 
of  obtaining  some  decided  benefit.  Now, 
his  objection  to  this  Bill  was,  that  while  ft 
interfered  seriously  with  that  property,  it 
would  produce  no  benefit,  or,  at  all  events, 
very  slight  benefit.  His  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  (Mr.  R.  Phillimore)  did  not  pro- 
pose to  deal  at  all  with  the  sale  of  advow- 
8ons,  but|  if  he  correctly  understood  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman's  speech,  the  sale  of 
the  advowson  would  hereafter,  as  now,  carry 
with  it  the  right  to  the  next  presentation. 
He  (Sir  G.  Grey)  hoped  the  House  might 
be  informed  whether  that  supposition  was 
correct  or  not.  He  fully  concurred  with 
his  bun.  and  learned  Friend  as  to  the  scan- 
dals produced  by  the  advertisements  which 
they  too  often  saw  in  the  public  papers, 
describing  the  age  and  infirmities  of  in- 
cumbents as  enhancing  the  value  of  next 
presentations  or  advowsons.  Such  cases, 
however,  would  be  left  absolutely  untouched 
by  this  Bill,  for  the  only  effect  of  the  mea- 
sure would  be  that,  if  a  man  in  possession 
of  the  advowson  could  not  sell  the  next  pre- 
sentation alone,  he  would  probably  be  driven 
to  sell  the  advowson  itself.  All  the  scan- 
dal would  remain,  and  the  only  effect  would 
be  to  depreciate  the  value  of  this  kind  of 
property.     For  these  reasons,  he  (Sir  G. 


Grey)  considered  that  the  House  ought  not 
to  assent  to  this  Bill.  If  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Tavistock  (Mr.  R. 
Phillimore)  thought  his  arguments  ought 
to  prevail,  he  should  certainly  go  much 
further,  and  prohibit  the  sale  of  advowsons, 
including  the  next  presentations,  as  well  as 
the  sale  of  next  presentations  by  themselves. 
He  (Sir  G.  Grey)  must  say  that  he  did  not 
see  the  evil  of  the  sale  of  next  presentations. 
For  instance,  a  man  might  have  a  relative  or 
friend  who  was  perfectly  competent  to  dis- 
charge the  spiritual  duties  which  attached 
to  the  possession  of  a  living.  He  might 
buy  a  next  presentation,  acting  under  a 
sense  of  the  most  solemn  responsibility, 
with  the  view  of  presenting  that  individual ; 
and  he  (Sir  G.  Grey)  could  not  conceive 
why  such  a  transaction  should  be  denounced 
as  simony.  He  felt  strong  objections  to 
the  Bill,  because  he  thought  it  would  not 
prevent  the  sale  of  next  presentations,  but 
woQld  only  render  such  sales  rather  more 
difficult,  and  would  thereby  depreciate 
materially  the  value  of  property  of  that 
description,  without  any  sufficient  reason 
having  been  shown  for  adopting  such  a 
measure. 

Viscount  GODERICH  said,  he  con- 
sidered that  the  law  with  regard  to  this 
subject  was  in  a  most  unsatisfactory  and 
inconsistent  state.  Two  schemes  had  been 
proposed  with  the  view  of  remedying  the 
existing  anomalies.  The  first  was  con- 
tained in  the  Bill  of  his  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  the  Member  for  Tavistock  (Mr.  R. 
Phillimore)  now  before  the  House.  The 
second  was  a  scheme  by  which  it  was  pro- 
posed to  remove  all  restrictions,  and  to 
render  legal  in  all  cases  the  sale  of  presen- 
tations. He  admitted  that  this  second  pro- 
position would  remove  the  inconsistencies 
of  the  existing  law,  and  would  extend  the 
proprietary  rights  of  the  owners  of  ad- 
vowsons, but  at  the  same  time  it  would 
legalise  proceedings  which  appeared  to  him 
most  objectionable,  and  calculated  to  bring 
scandal  and  discredit  upon  the  Church  of 
England.  The  hon.  and  learned  Member 
for  Weymouth  (Mr.  G.  Butt)  had  passed 
over  this  view  of  the  question,  but  he  (Vise. 
Goderich)  was  anxious  that  the  House 
should  direct  their  attention  to  it,  because 
he  believed  that  the  moral  and  social  con- 
siderations which  it  involved  were  at  least 
as  important  as  the  legal  considerations, 
of  which  so  much  had  been  said.  The  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  Weymouth  ap- 
peared unable  to  understand  the  feelinger 
of  those  who  supported   the  Bill  of  hi^ 
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lion,  and  learned  Friend,  and  he  (Vise. 
Goderich)  was  not  surprised  that  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  should  treat  this 
part  of  the  auhject  lightly,  when  he  found 
that  he  was  reported  to  have  said  on  a 
former  occasion,  with  reference  to  a  Bill 
similar  to  the  present,  that  '*  A  man  who 
purchased  five  years  ago  the  next  presen- 
tation to  a  living  held  it  as  a  chattel  inte- 
rest going  to  his  executors,  which  thej 
were  hound  to  sell  to  pay  off  the  dehts  on 
the  estate,  hut  this  Bill  would  prevent  the 
Bale."  Now  he  (Vise.  Goderich]  would  ask 
the  House  to  consider  what  it  was  that  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Weymouth 
described  as  a  chattel  interest.  It  was  the 
right  to  appoint  to  a  pariah  a  minister  of 
the  Church  of  England,  who  in  that  capa- 
city was  to  take  upon  himself  the  impor- 
tant and  sacred  trust  of  the  care  of  the 
spiritual  interests  of  the  parishioners.  He 
(Vise.  Goderich)  wondered  whether  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  would  be  consistent 
in  his  theory,  and  would  support  the  appli- 
cation to  his  own  profession  of  the  prin- 
ciples which  he  advocated  with  regard  to 
the  Church  of  England.  Mr.  Bentham 
recommended  that,  under  certain  condi- 
tions, judgeships  should  be  put  up  for 
sale.  Now,  if  the  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber for  Weymouth  desired  to  be  con- 
sistent, let  him  recommend  the  Home  Se- 
cretary to  sell  to  the  highest  bidder  the 
right  to  present  to  the  judgeship  which 
was  now  so  unhappily  vacant.  It  was  per- 
fectly well  known  that  in  the  case  of  the 
sales  of  ecclesiastical  presentations  no  re- 
gard whatever  was  had  to  the  fitness  of 
the  purchaser  to  exercise  the  trust  he 
bought.  The  way  in  which  livings  were 
Bold  was  notoriously  one  injurious  to  the 
Church,  and  offensive  to  the  parishioners. 
The  patron  of  a  living  wanted  money  ;  he 
wrote. to  his  solicitor  in  London  directing 
him  to  sell  the  next  presentation,  and 
there  were  brokers  in  this  city  whose 
chief  business  it  was  to  conduct  such 
sales.  The  solicitor  and  the  broker  met 
and  discussed  the  age  of  the  incumbent ; 
they  counted  up  his  infirmities ;  they  con- 
sidered his  diseases ;  and  they  described 
the  pleasant  situation  of  the  parsonage 
house,  and  the  little  there  was  to  do.  In 
short,  they  carefully  went  into  every  ques* 
tion  except  the  fitness  of  the  person  to  be 
presented  for  the  sacred  trust  about  to  be 
sold.  The  purchaser  made  the  best  bar- 
gain he  could,  and  the  seller  got  all  the 
money  that  it  was  possible  for  him  to  ob- 
tain.    It  seemed  to  him  (Vise.  Goderich) 

Viscount  Goderich 


that  the  rights  of  the  parisbionerB  were 
deeply  concerned  in  these  transactions,  and 
that  their  spiritual  interests  were  in  fact 
the  subject  of  the  sale.  In  cases  where 
the  owner  of  an  advowson  resided  in  the 
parish  or  its  immediate  neighbourhood,  if 
he  presented  to  the  living  an  unfit  person, 
the  parishioners  could  bring  to  bear  upon 
him  the  direct  influence  of  public  opinion ; 
but,  if  the  advowson  were  purchased  by 
a  stranger,  living  at  a  distance,  the  pa- 
rishioners must  be  content  with  suck  an 
incumbent  as  this  new  patron  chose  to 
send,  provided  he  did  not  appoint  a  man 
grossly  immoral,  palpably  incapable,  or 
grievously  ignorant.  The  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Weymouth  had  spoken  of  the 
control  that  could  be  exercised  by  the 
bishop  in  Buch  cases ;  but  the  bishop  could 
only  refuse  to  institute  for  causes  which 
would  empower  him  to  deprive.  The  pur- 
chaser of  a  presentation  or  advowson  might 
know  nothing,  often  could  know  nothing,  of 
the  wants  or  requirements  of  the  parish  to 
which  he  thus  acquired  the  right  to  pre- 
sent a  clerk  ;  and  this  part  of  the  question 
seemed  to  him  (Vise.  Goderich)  deserving 
of  serious  consideration,  because  the  pa- 
rishioners had  no  effeotual  means  of  pre- 
venting the  appointment  of  an  unfit  person 
in  such  cases.  He  confessed,  therefore, 
that  he  could  not  support  that  method  of 
removing  the  existing  anomalieB,  which 
would  permit,  without  restraint,  the  sale  of 
ecclesiastical  patronage,  and  that  he  pre- 
ferred the  scheme  of  his  hon.  arid  learned 
friend  the  Member  for  Tavistock.  The 
Bill  had  been  represented  as  an  indirect 
attack  upon  the  rights  of  laynoen.  In 
supporting  the  Bill  he  had  no  desire  to  ad- 
vocate the  views  of  any  party  in  the 
Church.  His  simple  object  was  to  remove 
a  scandal  which  affected  the  Church  of 
England,  and  the  Church  of  England  alone. 
He  trusted  that  the  House  would  consider 
that  moral  and  social  considerations  Were 
ebtitled  to  as  much  weight  as  the  legal 
questions,  on  which  so  much  stress  had 
been  laid,  and  he  concurred  with  the  hon. 
Member  for  the  University  of  Oxford  in 
thinking  that  the  hon.  and  learned  Mem> 
her  for  Weymouth  had  done  much  more 
to  strike  at  the  root  of  lay  patronage  than 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  who  had 
introduced  the  Bilh  If  the  clauses  of 
the  Bill  were  not  perfectly  intelligible, 
let  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  propose 
to  amend  them  in  Committee,  and  there 
could  be  no  doubt  that  every  attention 
would   be  paid   to  his  suggestions.     Be- 
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lieving  the  Bill  to  be  consistent  with  the 
spirit  of  our  laws — believing  that  it  would 
help  to  remove  great  scandals  from  the 
Church  which  now  brought  discredit  on 
her,  and  from  which  other  Churches  were 
free — scandals  which  tended  to  bring  into 
disrepute  the  common  Christian  faith,  he 
would  appeal  to  all  those  hon.  Members 
who  were  sincerely  interested  in  the  wel- 
fare of  the  Church  to  support  the  efforts  of 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  in  his  en- 
deavour to  purify  her  from  this  grievous 
stain.  He  hoped,  therefore,  that  the  Honse 
would  assent  to  the  second  reading  of  the 
Bill. 

Mr.  NAPIER  said,  that,  having  given 
the  Bill  the  most  mature  consideration,  he 
had  come  to  the  conclusion  of  supporting 
the  Antendment  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Weymouth.  He  thought  that 
the  best  way  to  view  the  question  was,  to 
consider  that  it  was  connected  with  the 
most  important  public  trusts  in  connection 
with  the  Church.  If  he  were  satisfied  that 
the  remedy  proposed  by  this  Bill  would 
secure  a  better  exercise  of  those  trnsts,  he 
should  have  been  prepared  to  support  it, 
because  property  of  all  kinds  ought  to  be 
made  to  answer  its  true  and  proper  pur- 
poses. But  he  thought  that  the  speech  of 
the  noble  Lord  who  had  just  spoken,  and 
the  arguments  used  by  the  advocates  of  the 
present  measure,  went  directly  to  show  that 
their  great  object  was  to  take  away  all  lay 
patronage.  The  truth  he  believed  to  be 
this — that,  while  admitting  the  existence 
of  great  evils  in  connection  with  this  sub- 
ject, those  who  were  in  favour  of  a  change 
of  the  law  were  endeavouring,  by  Act  of 
Farliamenti  and  by  this  Bill,  to  do  that 
which  ought  to  be  accomplished  by  the 
system  of  education  in  the  Universities  and 
the  supervision  of  the  bishops  themselves. 
He  had  remarked  more  than  once  in  that 
House  that  moral  evils  must  be  met  by 
moral  remedies.  The  noble  Lord  said 
that  the  bishops  had  a  very  limited  juris- 
diction as  regarded  this  matter.  He  (Mr. 
Napier)  confessed  he  was  surprised  to  bear 
this  observation^  when  it  was  recollected 
that  the  bishops  were  obliged  to  make 
their  return  as  to  the  competency  of  per- 
sons to  be  appointed  in  the  Church.  They 
were  bound  to  state  whether  certain  indi- 
viduals were  fit  or  not  for  those  appoint- 
ments; but  they  were  not  compelled  to 
state  their  reasons  for  the  opinions  they  so 
expressed.  Surely,  then,  it  was  the  bishop's 
duty  to  make  the  necessary  inquiries  as  to 
the  character  and  fitness  of  the  individual 


who  was  seeking  to  enter  into  the  charge 
of  a  cure  of  souls.  Why  was  the  party 
sent  to  the  bishop  at  all?  Because  the 
bishop  was  bound  to  examine  into  the  moral 
character  of  the  man,  and  was  more  or 
less  responsible  for  his  conduct,  if  he  re- 
ported favourably  of  him.  In  his  humble 
judgment  the  true  remedy  for  the  evils 
complained  of  lay  in  this  examination. 
How  were  the  interests  of  the  bishop  or  pa- 
rishioners to  be  taken  care  of,  if,  in  place  of 
leaving  the  appointments  dependent  upon 
the  examination  he  had  alluded  to,  they 
passed  a  measure  of  this  kind,  which 
would,  perhaps,  leave  the  right  of  presen- 
tation in  the  hands  of  a  needy  man,  whoso 
only  consideration  was  to  obtain  as  much 
money  as  he  could  by  the  sale  of  such 
presentation  ?  He  did  not  think  the  Bill 
would  effect  the  object  for  which  it  had 
been  introduced ;  in  fact,  he  thought  it 
would  tend  only  to  multiply  the  evils  that 
already  exist.  He  would*  ask  the  House 
whether,  in  the  event  of  this  Bill  passingi 
they  did  not  think  that  there  would  be 
many  cases  of  secret  bargains  which  the 
law  would  not  be  able  to  reach?  Were 
they  prepared  to  void  a  presentation  by 
force  of  this  Bill,  though  the  man  was  not 
a  party  concerned  in  the  purchase  of  it? 
He  thought  the  whole  case  came  to  this^ 
that  the  arguments  used  in  favour  of  this 
Bill  must  apply  equally  to  advowsons* 
Why  did  they  seek  to  secure  the  better 
exercise  of  the  trust  without  regarding 
the  spiritual  interests  of  the  parishioners? 
The  object  which  they  had  in  view  could 
only  be  obtained  by  a  more  careful  educa- 
tion of  ^oung  men  who  were  intended  for 
the  clerical  profession,  and  by  the  Crown 
giving  to  the  country  good  and  godly 
bishops.  He  would  give  his  support  to 
the  Amendment  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Weymouth. 

The  attorney  GENERAL  said,  he 
fully  appreciated  the  motives  which  had  in^ 
duced  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend  to  brin^ 
forward  this  Bill,  and  he  certainly  would 
not  join  in  any  attack  upon  him  with  re- 
ference to  motives  which  he  did  not  believe 
he  entertained.  On  the  other  hand,  he  felt 
himself  bound  to  give  his  most  cordial  sup- 
port to  the  Amendment  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Weymouth.  He  fully 
admitted  that  the  law  respecting  simony 
was  in  an  anomalqus  condition,  but  it  was 
so  because  they  had  sought  to  reconcile 
the  ecclesiastical  doctrine  with  regard  to 
simony  with  the  recognised  right  of  pro- 
perty in  the  lay  patronage  of  tho  Chureh, 
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And  do  what  they  would  the  law  would 
Btill,  as  long  as  thej  sought  to  reconcile 
those  two  inconsistent  principles,  necessa- 
rily he  in  an  anomalous  state.  If  it  was 
proposed  to  do  something  towards  removing 
a  portion  of  that  anomaly,  and  they  could 
not  remove  the  whole  and  reconcile  thinsrs 
necessarily  inconsistent,  hefore  the  House 
was  asked  to  take  a  step  towards  altering 
the  existing  state  of  the  law,  and  inter- 
fering with  the  existing  rights  of  property, 
it  ought  to  he  shown  that  there  was  some 
great  and  glaring  evil  which  called  for  such 
intervention.  He  had  heard  nothing  ad- 
vanced which  to  his  mind  at  all  made  out 
any  such  existing  evils.  It  was  true  they 
had  heen  told  of  certain  scandals  which 
were  occasionally  hrought  upon  the  Church 
and  the  present  system  of  patronage  hy 
means  of  advertisements,  hut  it  was  quite 
clear  that  the  scandal  would  not  be  in  the 
least  removed  by  the  proposed  measure. 
The  same  advertisements  would  exist  with 
regard  to  advowsons  as  now  existed  with 
regard  to  presentations.  The  Bill  did  not 
propose  to  get  rid  of  presentations  gene- 
rally ;  all  that  it  dealt  with  was  next  pre- 
sentations. This  would  not  get  rid  of  the 
scandal,  but  would  seriously  interfere  with 
the  rights  of  property.  What  was  the  ne- 
cessity for  so  doing?  He  saw  none.  The 
existing  state  of  the  law,  though  anomalous, 
was  by  no  means  mischievous  or  prejudicial. 
The  right  of  selling  next  presentations  in- 
troduced into  the  Church  a  body  of  useful 
men,  who  would  not  otherwise  find  their 
way  into  it.  If  the  law  were  altered  as 
proposed,  it  would  restrict  the  right  of 
patronage  to  the  landed  aristocracy  of  the 
country ;  and  though  he  meant  not  to  say 
that  they  did  not  exercise  that  patronage 
in  a  very  exemplary  manner,  they  ought 
not  to  exclude  the  mercantile,  professional, 
and  commercial  portions  of  the  community 
from  introducing  their  sons  into  the  Church, 
if  they  thought  proper  to  do  so.  By  that 
means  a  great  accession  was  obtained  to 
the  numbers  of  the  working  clergy,  and 
these  classes  ought  not  to  bo  excluded. 
The  noble  Lord  (Viscount  Goderich)  had 
very  strongly  urged  the  rights  of  parish- 
ioners, which  he  said  were  interfered  with 
by  these  simoniacal  transactions.  But  how 
would  they  be  protected  by  the  Bill  ?  He 
would  be  the  last  man  not  to  give  the  most 
anxious  and  attentive  consideration  to  the 
interests  and  feelings  of  parishioners ;  but 
there  was  no  such  provision,  and  it  was 
putting  the  question  on  a  false  find  illusory 
ground  to  argue  it  with  the  view  of  protect- 
The  Attorney  General 


ing  the  rights  of  parishioners.  It  was  vain 
to  say  that  the  rights  or  wishes  of  parish- 
ioners were  now  cared  for.  On  the  con- 
trary, had  they  not  seen  the  most  glaring 
instances  in  which  the  rights  and  feelings, 
the  interests  and  wishes,  of  the  parishioners, 
had  been  most  singularly  set  at  nought? 
Had  any  of  them  forgotten  an  instance  in 
which,  when  the  Bishop  of  London  had 
thought  it  necessary  to  remove  a  clergy- 
man from  his  ministry  on  account  of  his 
strange  and  heterodox  doctrines,  the  same 
clergyman  was  forced  upon  the  parishioners 
of  Frome,  in  spite  of  their  remonstrances, 
entreaties,  and  objections?  The  very  effect 
of  this  Bill  would  be  to  leave  the  matter  in 
the  hands  of  the  would-be  vendor — the  man 
who  was  ready  to  sell  his  next  presentation 
to  any  one  who  was  willing  to  become  a 
party  to  a  simoniacal  contract,  who  thus 
showed  that  he  cared  nothing  for  the  in- 
terests of  the  parishioners ;  the  Bill  would 
leave  it  to  such  a  man  to  appoint  whom  he 
liked.  Such  a  Bill  would  place  the  law  in 
a  still  more  anomalous  position.  For  what 
would  be  the  effect  ?  They  could  not  sell 
the  next  presentation,  but  they  might  sell 
the  next  but  one  ;  and  the  result  would  be 
that  the  next  presentation  would  be  given 
by  an  arrangement  between  the  seller  and 
the  purchaser,  to  some  one  whose  years 
and  infirmities  had  been  most  carefully  as- 
certained and  weighed,  and  the  following 
presentation  would  be  sold  to  the  purchaser. 
That  would  not  be  a  fraudulent  contract 
under  the  terms  of  the  Bill.  Without  in 
any  way  removing  the  scandals  that  now 
existed,  or  the  anomalies  necessarily  inhe- 
rent in  the  condition  of  the  law,  it  would 
only  introduce  a  mischievous  principle  by 
excluding  that  which  was  very  advantage- 
ous, the  lay  element  of  the  Church,  and 
leading  to  more  dangerous  changes  and  in- 
finite mischief.  Therefore  the  Bill  had  his 
most  cordial  and  hearty  dissent. 

Mr.  LIDDELL  said,  that  he  would  not 
trouble  the  House  with  any  observations 
upon  the  subject,  but  he  was  anxious  to 
mention  a  case  that  came  under  his  own 
knowledge,  and  which  was  highly  credit- 
able to  all  the  parties  concerned.  The  case 
was  one  in  which  the  right  of  presentation 
to  an  advowson  belonged  to  a  Roman 
Catholic  family.  The  representatives  of 
that  family,  not  thinking  it  right  to  make 
an  appointment  in  the  Church  of  England, 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  selling  the  pre- 
sentations as  they  occurred,  and  in  the 
case  to  which  he  now  referred,  it  had  been 
purchased  by  a  gentleman  of  high  hononr 
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and  character  for  the  sum  of  4,000/.,  for 
the  purpose  of  presenting  it  to  his  son,  inrho 
had  been  educated  for  the  Church,  and  who 
was  a  man  of  equal  attainments  and  cha- 
racter. Where,  he  would  ask,  was  the 
mischief  of  such  a  transaction  as  that  ? 
Now,  in  the  event  of  this  gentleniarv*s 
death  occurring  before  the  death  t>f  the 
present  incumbent,  his  widow  and  family 
would  be  subjected  to  much  injury  if  the 
present  measure  passed  into  a  law,  inas- 
much as  it  would  not  be  in  the  power  of 
the  executors  to  dispose  of  the  living  a 
second  time,  even  to  meet  the  testamentary 
dispositions  of  the  deceased,  or  the  wants 
of  his  widow  and  surviving  family.  This 
would  be  a  gross  act  of  injustice,  which 
the  House  ought  not  to  consent  to  inflict 
upon  a  humble  individual.  He  trusted  that 
the  Amendment  would  be  agreed  to. 

Mr.  WHITESIDE  said,  he  would  beg 
to  ask  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 
Tavistock  whether  his  Bill  would  apply  to 
this  case : — Supposing  that  a  father,  after 
the  passing  of  the  Act,  had  purchased  the 
presentation  to  a  living  for  his  son  without 
the  knowledge  or  assent  of  the  latter ;  and 
that  the  son  was  not  only  presented,  but 
instituted  and  inducted  into  the  living, 
after  several  years  had  elapsed:  if  this 
case  became  publicly  known,  would  the 
present  Bill  enable  the  law  to  turn  this 
clergyman  out  of  the  living  acquired  under 
such  circumstances? 

Mr.  HILDYARD  said,  he  was  most 
warmly  attached  to  the  Church,  and  he 
should  sincerely  oppose  the  Bill  before 
the  House.  So  long  as  the  patronage  re- 
mained as  it  was,  the  Church  would  never 
acquire  an  exclusive  character.  He  be- 
lieved the  interests  of  the  parishioners 
would  be  best  consulted  by  throwing  out 
this  BilL  Parishioners  were  most  inte- 
rested in  having  able  men  appointed  to 
minister  to  them;  and  no  one  bought  a 
presentation  to  give  it  to  an  old  man.  This 
Bill  would  exclude  from  the  service  of  the 
Church  a  large  class  who  could  only  get 
into  it  by  purchase.  It  was  a  marked 
feature  of  the  middle  classes  in  this  coun- 
try, that  they  allowed  their  children  to 
choose  their  own  profession ;  many  chose 
the  Church,  and  they  could  only  obtain  a 
presentation  by  purchase.  Allusion  had 
been  made  to  the  sacred  character  of  the 
trust ;  but  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  party  presented  must  be  ono  who  had 
already  been  admitted  to  the  Church,  and 
who  must  be  approved  by  the  bishop.  It 
had  been  said  that  this  question  had  been 


treated  as  one  of  pounds,  shillings,  and 
pence;  but  how  could  a  question  of  the 
sanctity  of  private  property  be  otherwise? 
He  cautioned  the  House  against  doing 
anything  which  might  tend  to  weaken  that 
right. 

Mr.  AGLIONBY  said,  he  must  deny 
that  what  was  called  the  sanctity  of  pri- 
vate property  ought  to  be  carried  into  the 
affairs  of  religion.  It  might  be  a  good 
principle  that  the  wishes  of  the  parishioners 
should  be  consulted ;  but  this  Bill  did  not 
at  all  caiTy  out  that  principle.  He  knew 
a  case  which  had  occurred  in  his  own 
parish,  where  the  incumbent,  having  the 
next  presentation,  sold  it  for  the  benefit  of 
his  family ;  it  was  purchased  by  the  father 
of  a  young  clergyman,  who  was  now  most 
industriously  and  ably  fulfilling  the  duties 
of  his  office.  Unless  these  arrangements 
were  permitted,  such  persons  would  never 
obtain  access  to  the  Church. 

Mr.  R.  PHILLIMORE  said,  that  the 
second  clause,  on  which  some  observa- 
tions had  been  made  by  the  right  hon. 
Member  for  Morpeth  (Sir  G.  Grey),  was 
not  intended  to  apply  in  the  manner  sug- 
gested, and  that  if  it  was  liable  to  be  so 
construed  he  was  quite  prepared  to  alter 
the  manner  in  which  it  was  worded.  With 
reference  to  the  question  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Enniskillen  (Mr.  White- 
side), he  would  state  that  the  Bill  would 
not  introduce  any  new  principle  on  that 
point.  He  trusted  the  House  would  give 
a  second  reading  to  the  Bill,  for  no  answer 
had  been  given  to  the  fact  that  the  assem- 
bled Judges  of  the  land  had  pronounced 
that  great  simony  Was  committed  by  the 
sale  of  next  presentations,  and  that  it  was 
desirable  that  the  evil  should  be  remedied 
by  Parliament.  He  had  no  sinister  object 
in  introducing  the  Bill,  and  belonged  to  no 
section  or  party  in  the  Church,  but  to  the 
Church  of  England  itself. 

Question  put,  **  That  the  word  '  now ' 
stand  part  of  the  Question." 

The  House  divided: — Ayes  52;  Noes 
138 :  Majority  86. 

Words  added:  —  Main  Question,  as 
amended,  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Second  Reading  put  off  ioit  six  months. 

VESTRIES  BILL. 

Order  for  Second  Reading  read. 

Mr.  EVELYN  having  presented  some 
petitions  in  favour  of  this  Bill,  said,  that 
it  was  founded  upon  the  common  law  of 
the  country,  and  was  merely  a  declara- 
tory measure.     The  principle  for  which  ho 
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contended  was,  that  by  the  common  law 
the  inhabitants  of  towns  had  a  right* to 
adopt  such  measnfes  as  would  tend  to  se- 
cure the  common  good  of  the  district. 
Proofs  of  the  right  for  which  he  contended 
.  were  many  and  various.  One  of  these 
.was  mentioned  in  Coke's  "Reports."  It 
was  the  case  of  the  Chamberlain  of  Lon- 
don, in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  ;  and  ac- 
cording to  the  judgment  in  that  case  the 
inhabitants  of  a  town  might  make  ordi- 
liances  and  by-laws  for  the  reparation  of 
the  chnrch  or  the  highways,  or  for  any 
such  things  as  were  for  the  good  of  the 
public.  This  right  had,  however,  like 
many  others,  been  overruled  by  the  con- 
struction of  rarious  Statutes;  and  it  was 
the  object  of  the  present  Bill  to  enable 
parishes  and  towns  to  exercise  the  right 
without  let  or  hindrance.  Every  part  of 
the  machinery  of  the  Bill  was  consistent 
with  constitutional  and  statutory  prece- 
dent. The  first  clause  provided  that  a 
vestry,  summoned  according  to  law,  might 
appoint  a  committee  fot  any  special  ob- 
ject— a  practice  which  had  been  recognised 
by  Acts  of  Parliament  in  the  case  of  the 
highway  board,  the  inspectors  appointed 
under  the  Lighting  and  Watching  Act  of 
William  IV.,  and  the  appointments  made 
for  the  purposes  of  the  Burial  Act  of  1852. 
The  Bill  further  provided  that  such  Com- 
mittee should  be  held  to  be  a  body  cor- 
porate for  carrying  out  the  special  objects 
of  their  appointment,  to  which  special  ob- 
jects their  functions  would  be  limited.  It 
also  secured  their  responsibility  to  the  ves- 
try, and  required  them  to  keep  strict  ac- 
counts, and  produce  the  same  to  the  vestry 
annually.  It  would  empower  the  inhabit- 
ants of  a  parish  to  create  for  themselves  a 
permanent  local  committee ;  and  if  the 
measure  passed  into  a  law,  he  believed  it 
would  effectually  supply  a  want  that  was 
very  much  felt  at  the  present  moment  by  the 
towns  and  parishes  generally  throughout  the 
country.  With  regard  to  the  metropolitan 
parishes  he  also  believed  it  would  etfect  a 
great  deal  of  good  for  them.  But  on  this 
head  he  spoke  less  decidedly.  He  knew 
that  the  Metropolitan  Commission  of  Sew- 
ers was  independent  of  the  parishes,  that 
it  exercised  irresponsible  power,  and  had  a 
right  to  tax  the  parishes  without  the  au- 
thorities of  the  latter  having  any  control 
whatever.  So,  too,  in  the  country  towns 
of  England,  the  Board  of  Health  had 
power,  not  only  of  taxing  the  inhabitants, 
but  of  mortgaging  the  rates  and  taxing 
posterity  as  well.     That  Board  had  been 

Mr*  Evelyn 


most  disastrous  in  all  its  undertakingt, 
among  which  were  the  drainage  and  water 
supply  of  the  metropolis,  and  the  subject 
of  intramural  interments.  On  the  latter 
point  an  Act  was  passed  in  1850,  which 
had  to  be  repealed  in  1852,  and  it  was  left 
£or  the  Government  of  Lord  Derby  to  settle 
the  questions,  both  of  the  water  supply  of 
the  metropolis  and  of  intramural  inter- 
ments, on  sound  principles,  which  had  been 
adopted  by  the  present  Government.  He 
protested  against  the  renewal  of  the  Board 
of  Health  as  a  board  of  works,  for  in  every 
town  in  which  it  had  interfered  in  that  ca- 
pacity its  proceedings  had  been  character- 
ised by  arbitrary  and  oppressive  conduct. 
All  classes  of  persona  combined  in  wishing 
to  have  more  control  of  their  affairs  than 
they  at  present  enjoyed,  and  this  Bill 
would  enable  parishes  to  perform  for  tliem* 
selves  all  such  works  as  were  now  per- 
formed by  the  Board  of  Health,  except 
such  as  required  the  mortgaging  of  the 
rates.  He  hoped,  then,  the  House  would 
allow  the  Bill  to  be  read  a  second  time. 
He  had  received  letters  from  all  parts  of 
the  country  in  its  favour.  It  was  founded 
on  the  principle  of  reposing  confidence  in 
the  good  sense  and  intelligence  of  English* 
men,  and  of  admitting  their  competency 
to  manage  their  own  affairs.  True,  it  did 
not  contain  any  compulsory  powers,  though 
he  had  nothing  to  urge  against  such  pow- 
ers. His  only  object  was  to  prevent  an 
arbitrary  and  oppressive  interference  on 
the  part  of  unconstitutional  authorities ; 
and  with  these  views  he  begged  to  move 
that  the  Bill  be  read  a  second  time. 

Motion   made   and   Question   proposed, 
'*  That   the  Bill  be  now  read   a  second 


>> 


time. 

Mr.  FITZROY  said,  he  had  hoped  that 
at  least  the  hon.  Gentleman  who  had  just 
resumed  his  seat  would  have  made  out  some 
case  for  departing  so  much  from  the  usual 
practice,  and  for  giving  such  large  and 
responsible  powers  to  irresponsible  bodies 
as  was  proposed  by  the  Bill  he  held  in  his 
hand.  The  hon.  Member,  howeyer,  had 
made  out  no  case  at  all  for  this  measure. 
So  far  as  he  (Mr.  Fitaroy)  could  gather  from 
the  observations  of  the  hon.  Gentleman, 
his  principal  reasons  for  introducing  this 
Bill  were  that  the  Commission  of  Sewers 
and  the  Board  of  Health  were  likely  sooa 
to  close  their  existence.  If  that  were  so, 
it  might  or  might  not  be  a  reason  for  the 
adoption  of  this  meaanre  ;  but  he  could  in* 
form  the  hon.  Gentleman  that  both  these 
bodies  were  likely  to  be  renewed.  Whether 
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tliej  would  be  renewed  in  tbeir  present  form   first  allowed  this  irresponsible  committee 
was  another  question,  but  there  was  no  in-    to  levy  a  rate*  they  were  then  to  have  the 


teution  that  the  functions  of  either  of  them 
fihould  expire  at  the  close  of  the  present 
Session.  He  (Mr.  Fitzroy)  should  not  ob- 
ject to  this  Bill,  as  had  been  anticipated  by 
the  hon.  Gentleman,  that  it  contained  no 


power  of  laying  this  additional  expense 
upon  any  rate  they  might  think  fit  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  these  propositions. 
But  the  Bill  of  the  hon.  Member  went  fur- 
ther than  this.     Under  the  fifth  section  it 


compulsory  powers;  but  he  thought  that !  gave  to  this  irresponsible  committee — a 
the  circumstances  of  its  introduction  showed  !  committee  not  necessarily  of  ratepayers— 
the  inconvenience  of  introducing  Bills  in-  all  the  judicial  powers  which  were  given  to 
volving  great  interests  and  important  ques-  'justices  of  the  peace  under  the  Removal  of 
iions  such  as  were  dealt  with  in  this  mea-   Nuisances  Act  and  under  the  Public  Health 


sure,  without  the  proposed  powers  of  the 
Bill  being  more  clearly  defined  than  they 


Act.    Consequently,  this  irresponsible  body 
might  summon  the  owner  or  occupier  of 


liad  been.  Now,  what  were  the  provisions  ;  premises  to  appear  before  them,  might  order 
of  the  Bill?  The  first  clause  proposed  to  |  the  removal  of  the  nuisance, and,  in  default, 
give  to  the  parish  vestry  power  to  appoint  inflict  a  fine  of  10«.  for  every  day  such  nui« 
«  committee,  without  any  qualification  what- 1  sance  continued  ;  and  the  expenses  attend-* 
«ver — they  need  not  be  even  a  committee  ing  the  cleansing  of  such  premises  might 
of  ratepayers — a  committee  who  should  be  be  recovered  by  this  committee  from  the 
a  body  corporate  (which  the  yestry  that  owner  or  occupier.  At  present,  again,  two 
constituted  them  was  not),  for  the  purpose  justices  might  certify  for  the  payment  from 
of  carrying  out  any  objects  confided  to  it  the  public  rates  of  the  expenses  of  the 
by  the  vestry,  or  any  purposes  which  were  ^  officers  employed  in  the  execution  of  this 
judged  by  the  vestry  to  be  for  the  common  act,  and  he  supposed  two  members  of  this 
^ood  of  the  parish;  and,  for  the  purpose  irresponsible  committee  would  have  the 
of  carrying  out  tliese  objects,  this  commit- ,  same  power.  One  justice — and  therefore 
tee  was  to  have  the  power — though,  be  it  one  committee-man — might  inflict  a  fine  of 
.remembered,  they  themselves  were  not  ne-  ^  5L  upon  any  individual  who  should  violate 
cessarily  ratepayers — of  levying  a  rate  on  the  general  orders  of  the  Board  of  Health  ; 
the  inhabitants  of  the  said  parish,  "  or  of  and  the  occupier  of  any  premises  who  should 
aome  specified  part  thereof."  Thus,  the  refuse  to  allow  the  carrying  out  of  these 
committee  might  exempt  from  the  rate  any  orders  might  also  be  fined  51.  a  day  during 
part  of  the  parish  they  chose,  and  might  his  refusal,  and  in  default  of  payment  might 
levy  upon  the  rest  of  the  parish  such  rates  be  imprisoned  for  three  months.  Were 
as  they  might  think  fit  for  the  purpose  of,  these  powers  which  the  House  of  Commons 
carrying  out  the  objects  of  their  appoint-  would  be  prepared  to  give  to  a  body  of 
inent.  These  were  powers  so  arbitrary,  so  gentlemen  with  no  qualification,  and  with 
eztensiTo,  and,  as  far  as  he  was  aware,  so  no  cause  shown  whatever  ?  The  second 
unknown  to  legislation,  that  he  felt  oon- .  clause  of  the  Bill  required  the  chorchwan* 
▼inced  the  House  would  not  entrust  them  dens,  upon  the  requisition  of  any  five  in- 
to the  vestry  of  any  parish.  With  respect  habitants  where  the  population  of  tho  pa- 
to  the  expense  to  be  incurred  in  carrying  rish  was  less  than  1,000,  and  of  ten  inhabi- 
out  this  Bill, he  saw  that  provision  had  been  tants  where  the  population  exceeded  1,000, 
made  for  the  auditing  of  accounts,  but  no  to  summon  a  vestry,  however  often,  the 
provision  had  been  made  for  disallowing  effect  of  which  could  only  be  to  keep  up 
or  disapproving  any  of  those  accounts  ;  so  an  incessant  system  of  agitation  in  every 
that  the  only  advantage  gained  by  auditing  parish.  He  could  ffot  believe  tliat  the 
them  would  be  the  expense  of  the  auditors.  ]  House  of  Commons  would  seriously  enter- 
A  still  more  extraordinary  provision  was  tain  such  a  Bill  as  this  for  one  moment, 
that  these  accounts,  thus  audited,  without  and  he  should  accordingly  move  that  the 
anypowerof  disallowance,  should  be  printed  Bill  be  read  a  second  time,  this  day  six 
and  distributed  through  the  parish,  so  that    months. 

.the  ratepayers  were  not  to  have  more  con-  Amendment  proposed,  to  leave  out  the 
trol  over  the  matter  than  the  inhabitants  of  word  •*  now,'*  and  at  the  end  of  the  Ques- 
the  parish  generally.  The  expense  of  au- 1  tion  to  add  the  words,  **  upon  this  day  six 
diting,  printing,  and  distributing  the  ac  -»--»» 


counts  was  to  be  paid  "  out  of  any  parish 
moneys  or  rate  which  the  vestry  may  think 


months. 

Mr.  W.  WILLIAMS  said,  he  had  seen 
many  attempts  at  experimental  legislation. 


fit  to  diarge  with  the  same."   ThuSi  having  but  he  must  confess  he  never  had  seen  any* 
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thing  to  compare  with  this.  [Cries  of 
"  Withdraw  !  "]  Of  courBC,  if  the  hon. 
Member   were  prepared   to  withdraw  the 

Bill,  it  would  be  unnecessarv  for  him  to  oe- 

• 

copy  the  time  of  the  House  in  commenting 
open  it. 

Mb.  EVELYN  said,  the  hon.  Gentleman 
opposite  (Mr.  Fitzroj)  might  think  he  had 
made  out  a  very  conclusive  case,  but,  if  he 
yielded  to  numbers  in  withdrawing  this 
Bill,  he  was  not  at  all  convinced  by  any 
argument  which  the  hon.  Gentleman  had 
adduced.  He  (Mr.  E?elyn)  was  convinced 
that  the  principle  upon  which  the  Bill  was 
based  was  a  sound  one,  and  while  with- 
drawing it,  he  must  be  allowed  to  say  that 
he  was  quite  certain  that,  at  some  future 
day,  another  Bill,  drawn  up  by  abler  hands, 
but  founded  on  the  same  principle  of  local 
self-government,  would  meet  with  the  as- 
sent of  the  House. 

Question,  "That  the  word  'now  '  stand 
part  of  the  Question,"  put,  and  negatived. 

Words  added. 

Main  Question,  as  amended,  put,  and 
agreed  to. 

Second  Reading  ptU  off  for  six  months. 

SLIGO  ELECTION. 

House  informed,  that  the  Committee 
had  determined : — 

**  That  John  Sadleir,  esqnire,  ii  dulj  elected  a 
Bargess  to  serve  in  this  present  Parliament  for 
the  Borough  of  SUgo. 

And  the  said  determination  was  ordered 
to  be  entered  in  the  Journals  of  this 
House. 

House  further  informed,  that  the  Com- 
mittee had  agreed  to  the  following  Reso- 
lution : — 

"  That  Alexander  Slater  was  hribed  hy  Henry 
Simpson  with  261.,  to  refrain  from  giving  his  Tote 
to  John  Patrick  Somers,  esquire,  at  the  last  elec- 
tion, which  sum  he  afterwards  gave  up : 

"  That  James  Ker  was  hribed,  through  his 
wife,  by  Henry  Simpson,  with  251.,  to  vote  for 
John  Sadleir,  esquire,  or  not  to  vote  at  all  at 
the  last  Election,  which  sum  she  afterwards  re- 
turned :  ^ 

"  That  Samuel  Gilmour  was  bribed  with  301.  by 
Henry  Owen  O'Connor,  since  deceased,  to  refrain 
from  giving  his  vote  to  John  Patrick  Somers, 
esquire,  at  the  last  Election : 

"  That  it  has  not  been  proved  that  the  afore- 
said acts  of  bribery  were  committed  with  the 
knowledge  or  consent  of  the  said  John  Sadleir, 
esquire,  or  his  agents.** 

Report  to  lie  on  the  table. 

PAYMENT  OF  WAGES  (HOSIERY)  BILL. 
Order  for  Second  Reading  read. 
Sir  HENRY  HALFORD,  in  rising  to 


more  the  second  reading  of  this  Bill,  said, 
the  subject  was  not  new  to  the  Hoose,  but 
he  thought  he  was  not  open  to  any  re- 
proach of  undue  pertinacity  in  returning  to 
it.  The  present  Bill  was  free  from  the  chief 
objections  which  were  made  to  that  intro- 
duced last  year,  and  he  thought,  moreover, 
he  should  be  inexcusable  were  he  not  to 
refer  again  to  this  subject  in  consideration 
of  the  vote  of  the  House  last  week,  which 
sanctioned  the  law  for  the  prohibition  of 
the  payment  of  wages  in  goods.  The 
object  of  that  Bill  was  to  put  a  stop  to 
the  truck  sjstem  by  more  effectual  penal- 
ties, and  bis  object  in  bringing  forward 
the  present  measure  was  to  bring  within 
the  operation  of  the  same  law  other  mal- 
practices which  also  affected  the  payment 
of  wages,  and  which  were,  unfortunately, 
now  beyond  the  operation  of  the  law,  in 
consequence  of  a  defect  in  the  construc- 
tion of  existing  Acts  of  Parliament.  He 
stood  here  as  the  humble  advocate  of  the 
framework  knitters  of  the  Midland  coun- 
ties— a  numerous  class  of  men,  whose 
distress  might  be  said  to  have  been  pro> 
verbial — a  distress  long  continued,  and 
which  was  not  to  be  referred  to  any  in- 
evitable causes,  but  such  as  were  assuredly, 
as  bethought^  within  the  reach  of  legislation. 
Their  state  could  not  be  considered  as  a 
transition  state,  or  as  one  which  had  been 
produced  by  circumstances  likely  to  pass 
away.  It  had,  in  fact,  been  a  transition 
from  bad  to  worse  for  a  period  of  between 
thirty  and  forty  years ;  and  now,  he 
thought,  it  was  high  time  the  evil  com- 
plained of  should  be  corrected.  The  nature 
of  the  manufacture  was  such  that  it  was 
carried  on  to  a  very  considerable  extent  in 
the  houses  of  the  workmen  and  in  the 
shops  of  contractors.  It  required  the  use 
of  a  frame,  which  was  a  handloom — a  ma- 
chine of  no  great  value,  and  which  might 
be  purchased,  for  the  most  part,  for  from 
SI.  to  4:1. ;  such  a  sum,  in  fact,  as  might 
be  supposed  to  place  it  within  the  reach  of 
the  workman  himself.  This  machine,  ne- 
vertheless, was  never  the  property  of  the 
workman,  but  was  the  property  of  his  em- 
ployers or  their  agents,  by  whom  it  was  the 
practice  to  charge  a  profit  rent  for  its  hire, 
which  was  deducted  from  the  wages  of  the 
workmen — a  rent  of  an  excessive  amount;, 
aud  varying  in  different  districts.  Some 
years  ago  there  had  been  a  Commission 
appointed  by  that  House  to  inquire  into 
the  condition  of  these  workmeu,  and  the 
result  of  that  inquiry  showed  that  this 
practice  of  paying  wages  by  the  hire  of  a 
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machine  at  an  excessive  charge  was  cha- 
racterised by  all  the  evils  of  the  truck 
Bystem ;  that  is  to  say,  that  the  price 
charged  was  arbitrary  and  excessive.  The 
Keport  of  the  Commissioners  stated  as 
follows :  — 

"  The  evidence  both  of  masters  and  men  is 
perfectly  conclusive  and  coincident  on  one  point, 
namely,  that  the  amount  of  thin  deduction  is 
regulated  by  no  fixed  rule  or  principle  whatever  ; 
that  it  is  not  dependent  on  the  value  of  the  frame 

upon  the  amount  of  money  earned  in  it,  or  on 

the  extent  of  the  work  made  ;  that  it  has  diffisred 
in  amount  at  different  times,  and  now  does  so  in 
different  places." 

The  charge  made  for  the  rent  of  the 
frame   was,    indeed,    exorbitant.     It   was 


it  had  gone  on  in  an  aggravated  form  ever 
since.  Although,  however,  the  judgment 
of  Lord  Denman  was  conclusive  with  re- 
gard to  the  letter,  it  was  not  so  as  to 
the  spirit  of  the  law.  There  could  be  no 
question  whatever  but  that  the  practice 
was  entirely  in  contravention  of  the  spirit 
of  the  existing  law.  It  presented  all  the 
evils  of  the  truck  system — not  only  cases 
of  individual  oppression  and  injustice  as 
regarded  the  workmen,  but  it  was  produc- 
tive of  a  constant  depression  of  wages,  be- 
cause it  must  be  evident  that,  where  these 
practices  prevailed,  those  who  were  the 
parties  to  such  practices  were  enabled  to 
undersell  the  fair  manufacturer,  who,  at 


stated  in  the  evidence  to  average,  along  first,  perhaps,  hardly  aware  why  he  was 
with  other  charges,  30  or  40  per  cent  on  undersold,  was  compelled  at  last,  if  he 
the  earnings  of  the  workmen,  while  in  !  wished  to  keep  his  place  in  the  market,  to 
many  instances  it  vastly  exceeded  even  reduce  his  own  wages.  This  was  the  cause 
that  amount.  He  had  in  his  possession  a  |  of  the  great  depression  and  misery  which 
number  of  cases  showing  the  rent  of  the  had  attended  the  workmen  engaged  in  this 
frame,  which  had  been  forwarded  to  him  manufacture.  But,  besides  the  evils  which 
lately.  He  would  not  weary  the  House  it  possessed  in  common  with  the  truck  sys^ 
with  more  than  one  of  them,  which  might  tem,  this  practice  was  attended  by  other 
indeed  be  an  extreme  case,  but  from  which  evils  peculiarly  its  own.  It  became  the 
the  House  would  understand  the  nature  of  interest  of  those  who  had  frames,  to  spread 
the  exaction.  The  letter  he  was  about  to  the  work  over  as  large  a  number  of  work- 
read  was  from  a  poor  man  whose  name  he  men  as  possible.  On  this  subject  he  had 
would  not  mention.  The  writer  said  : —  [  received  a  letter — and  he  was  proud  of  his 
"  I  hold  five  frames,  for  which  I  pay  weekly  correspondent— from  a  working  man  of  no 
*!8,6d.  If  the  frames  were  sold  by  auction  at  the  ordinarily  cultivated  .mind.  The  writer, 
present  time,  they  would  not  realise  more  than  ^^^  ^^g  ^^g  author  of  some  literary  pro- 
181.  or  20j.at  the  furthest,  and  yet  I  have  the  j  ^j  „g  ^jji^h  had  obtained  great  praise 
sum  of  191.  \08.  a  year  forcibly  taken  from  my    ""^^  "  va  a  '   A   «-  *u„«  1,1  /QU 

earnings  in  the  shapi  of  frame  rent.     On  the  8th    from  bette*.  qualified  judges  than  he  (Sir 

of  this  month  I  took  in  work  to  the  gross  amount    H.  Halford),  said  : — 

of  \L  U«.,  from  which    15*.   was   deducted  for  I  -x  •    -lv    •  i      »*    r  *v« 

rent  6..  of  which  was  taken  for  two  frames  which  >  "  Under  the  old  system  it  is  the  interest  of  the 
were  standing  still.  One  of  the  two  is  worn  down  middleman  to  employ  as  many  frames  as  possible 
^^Aj^i^T^r^iTxmr  "  on  a  given  quantity  of  work.  He  holds,  say  twelve 

and  wants  repairmg.  ^^^^  fe  belonging  to  the  manufacturer,  for  which 

This  impost  was  not  only  levied  when  work  he  pays  from  U.  Sd.  to  2«.  rent,  according  to  their 

was  plentiful,    but   when    it   was   scanty;  width      For  these  he  gets  full  work  from  the 

.  ^1  J    r  »    *u^    f,.«r«na    wliHo  warehouse,  charging  the  workmen  from  3«.  6rf.  to 

rent  was  charged   for    the   frames   ^hile  ^^   weekly,  according  to  width.    That  is  heavy 

they   were  standing  idle,   as   well   as  lor  g^ough ;  but  we  should  not  grumble,  could  wo 

those   which   were   at   work,  and  whether  have  the  full  allowance  of  work  given  out  from 

the  workman  was  sick  or  whether  he  was  the  warehouse.     This,  however,  is  far  from  being 

II    I,     u^A  «  ,.^„#   ♦«%  n«v  for  hiq  frames  the  case.     Besides  his  own  frames  he  rents  '  mde- 

well,  he  had  a  rent  to  pay  for  his  frame^^^  'pendents/  at  9d.  or  1..  a  week,  making  together 

The  whole  grievance  appeared  so  striking  i^^  addition  of  nine  or  ten  frames,  all  put  on  the 

an  one  to  the  Commissioner  appomted  to  ^q,.^  ^^jph  t^e  twelve  warehouse  frames  ought 

inquire  into   the  condition   of   the  frame-  to  have  to  do,  thus  reducing  the  workmen  to  little 

work  knitters,  and  so  closely  analogous  to  more  than  half  employment  stUl  toking  full 
worit  HiiitvciD.  J  q        ,       charges,  the  amount  stated  above.     Hence,  the 

the  truck  system,  no.  only  ^;»thm  the  ^j^J^^  Wids.  the  idlest,  and  the  most  profligate 
spirit,  but  within  the  letter  ot  tne  law,  ^^^  employed  by  the  middlemen  in  preference  to 
that,  at  his  suggestion,  steps  were  taken  .  ^he  steady  and  industrious,  the  latter  being  the 
to  brinff  the  matter  before  a  legal  tribunal.  '  more  troublesome  from  the  dissatisfaction  thej 
The  case  came  ultimately  before  Lord  show  on  account  of  the  injustice  of  the  system 
ine  case  caiuo  uit  /?  V^„^^„»,  t5„„m,  and  the  poverty  and  hardship  it  entails  upon  them- 
Denman  and  the  Court  of  Queen  s  Bench.    ^^^^^^  ^P^  ^^^.^  ^^^.^.^^  *-  ^^^  ^f  „^^y  other 

Unfortunately,  upon  a  technical  construe- 1  ^^^^  ^f  exaction  I  will  only  name  one,  which,  m 
tion  of  the  law,  the  practice  was  justi-  addition  to  the  above  heavy  charges,  is  very  cruel; 
fied    and  in  consequence  of  this  decision   though,  to  do  them  justice,  it  is  not  practised  by 
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all.  It  is  simply  stinting  the  quickest  workmen 
to  six  or  eight  shillings'  worth  of  work  a  week 
less  than  they  can  do,  unless  they  agree  to  pay 
twopence  out  of  eyery  shilling  they  earn  above 
the*  stint.*" 

Now,  what  was  the  remedy  for  these  evild? 
He  had  on  a  former  occasion  understood 
the  hon.  Memher  for  Montrose  (Mr.  Hume) 
to  say,  that  the  remedy  was  to  be  obtained 
by  oombinationa  or  strikes  on  the  part 
of  the  workmen  ;  but  that  was  an  opinion 
which  could  bardly  be  confirmed,  for  it  was 
generally  admitted  that  tlie  practice  of 
assembling,  among  workpeople,  had  not 
proved  desirable  or  advantageous.  A  far 
better  remedy  would  be  fouud  in  the  re- 
arrangement and  improvement  of  the  law. 
A  most  important  witness  on  this  subject 
stated,  in  his  examination  before  the  Com- 
missioner, that — 

"  Just  in   proportion  as  I  ^el  confident  that 
strikes  do  harm  and    secret  combinations  are 
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of  freedom  of  trade.  He  had  heard  of  a 
citizen  of  one  of  the  Slave  States  of  Ame- 
rica, who  made  it  his  boast  that  be  lived 
in  a  land  of  liberty,  where  every  man  might 
thrash  his  own  nigger  !  Yerj  similar  to 
this  appeared  the  notion  these  Notting- 
ham gentlemen  entertained  of  freedom 
of  trade.  For  his  own  part,  he  could 
not  understand  that  species  of  freedom 
which  restricted  the  workman  from  going 
where  he  pleaded,  either  to  purchase  hia 
food  or  to  hire  his  machine.  He  would  not 
enter  into  the  other  objections,  further 
than  to  say  that  they  were  founded  upon 
what  appeared  to  him  to  be  gratuitous  as- 
sertions. He  thought  that  from  the  evi- 
dence of  the  Commissioner,  and  from  the 
notorious  facts  of  the  case,  the  prices 
charged  for  the  hire  of  frames  were  arbi- 
trary and  capricious  to  the  last  degree. 
An  objection  has  been  urged  against  the 
present  proposal  in   that    House,   that  it 


wicked,  do  I  feel  the  importance  of  giving  timely  would  be  found  impossible  to  prevent  the 
heed  to  the  representations  of  bodies  of  men  who  pmctice  of  frame-hiring,  but  there  was 
think  themselves  miured  or  feel  themselves  miser- ,  "^i       j-»i  au*-  l» 

able  .Dd  depre.«Hl."  abundant  evidence  that  no  such  unpossi- 

bility  existed.  The  truck  system  m  pro- 
The  object  of  the  Bill  which  he  now  asked  visions,  which  was  entirely  analogous,  had 
the  House  to  read  a  second  time  was  to  ;  been  materially  checked,  although,  indeed, 
give  that  heed,  timely  he  could  not  call  it,  it  was  remarked  that  a  still  more  efficient 
but  most  requisite.  There  was  no  new  ;  law  on  that  subject  was  required.  He  was 
principle  in  the  Bill,  and  he  believed  that  no  soorner  of  what  was  called  the  science 
it  would  be  beneficial  in  various  ways.  It  of  political  economy,  but  if  he  understood 
would  enable  workmen  to  possess  their  own  ,  that  science  aright,  it  rested  for  its  foun- 
frames,  which  would  be  a  great  step  to-  \  dation   on    the   necessity   of   leaving   the 


wards  independence,  and  where  such  was 
not  the  case  the  market  would  be  opened^ 
and  the  workman  would  be  enabled  to 
hire  his  frame  at  the  cheapest  rate,  sub- 
ject to  the  natural  law  of  supply  and  de- 
mand. He  would  venture  to  say,  that 
the  Bill  was  universally  desired  by  the 
workmen,  and  in  support  of  that  opinion 
he  could  refer  to  the  number  of  petitions 
presented  during  the  last  and  the  present 
Session  of  Parliament  in  its  favour.  Last 
year  petitions  in  its  favour  were  presented, 
signed  by  upwards  of  30,000  persons ;  and 
the  number  of  those  who  had  signed  peti- 
tions presented  this  Session  amounted  to 
7,000.  It  was  also  a  measure  desired  by 
many  of  the  manufacturers  themselves. 
Some  of  the  manufacturers  of  Leicester 
who  had  last  year  entertained  objections  to 
auch  a  proposal,  now,  he  understood,  bad 
waved  those  objections.  From  Nottingham 
there  had  indeed  been  repeated  the  same 
objections  as  before ;  and  in  the  first  place 
the  Bill  had  been  deprecated  as  an  inter- 
ference with  the  freedom  of  trade.     This 


natural  laws  which  regulated  matters  of 
trade,  and  which  could  not  be  interfered 
with  without  mischief,  to  their  free  opera- 
tion. But  it  was  a  mistake,  he  thought, 
to  suppose  these  laws  were  only  capable  of 
being  interfered  with  by  legislation.  They 
were  liable  to  bo  disturbed  and  impeded  by 
vicious  customs  and  practices  ;  and  when 
this  was  the  case,  it  became  the  proper 
duty  and  office  of  legislation  to  correct  and 
abate  those  customs  and  practices  by  posi- 
tive law  ;  and  for  such  law  he  believed 
there  was  an  imperative  necessity  in  the 
present  instance.  He  should  be  sorry  that 
any  one  should  understand  him  tc^  reflect 
in  any  way  upon  the  conduct  of  the  manu- 
facturers as  a  general  body,  for  he  believed 
that  very  many  of  them  were  just  and  ho- 
nourable men  ;  but  even  on  their  behalf  it 
was  necessary  to  put  a  stop  to  the  rapacity 
of  some,  to  prevent  the  whole  body  in- 
curring undue  reproach.  He  asked  the 
House  to  allow  of  the  second  reading  of 
this  Bill  for  the  sake  of  promoting  equal 
justice  between    man  and  man,  and  also 


teemed  to  him  a  very  extraordinary  riew  I  upon  broad   principles  of  general  policj. 
Sir  H,  Halford  ' 
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which  in  fact  were  no  other  than  those  of 
justice,  as  applied  to  large  classes  of  the 
oommunitj. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
**  That  the  Bill  be  novr  read  a  Second 
Time." 

Sir  WILLIAM  CLAT  said,  he  rose  to 
move  that  the  Bill  be  read  a  second  time 
that  day  six  months.  So  far  from  its  being 
productive  of  any  benefit  to  those  for 
whose  advantage  it  professed  to  be  de- 
signed, it  would,  on  the  contrary,  be  inju- 
rious in  its  effect,  by  raising  in  their  minds 
expectations  which  could  never  be  realised. 
The  Bill  was  one  to  interfere  between  the 
master  and  the  workman  in  the  hosiery 
trade,  to  prevent  their  entering  into  en- 
gagements which  they  themselves  consider- 
ed mutually  convenient  or  advantageous. 
The  policy  embodied  in  the  Bill  was  essen* 
tially  retrograde.  It  partook  of  the  spirit 
of  an  age  in  which  the  Statute-book  was 
encumbered  with  numberless  contrivances 
for  regulating  the  proceedings  of  individuals 
between  each  other,  although  experience 
had  proved  that  every  successive  abrogation 
of  such  Statutes  had  been  accompanied  by 
an  advance  of  civilisation  and  by  an  in- 
crease'n>f  national  prosperity.  He  had 
thought  that  by  this  time  the  legitimate 
province  of  legislation  was  understood — 
that  it  was  agreed  on  all  hands  what  were 
the  cases  in  which  it  was  useful  for  the  Le- 
gislature to  interfere  in  the  proceedmgs  of 
individuals.  The  law  had  power  to  enforce 
a  contract  when  made,  but  it  could  not 
decide  what  were  the  best  contracts  for  a 
man  to  enter  into.  The  Bill  of  the  hon. 
Gentleman  was  in  direct  opposition  to  that 
principle,  for  it  proposed  to  prevent  cer- 
tain compacts  or  agreements  being  en- 
tered into  between  workmen  and  their 
employers.  The  system  at  present  in  ope- 
ration in  the  district  to  which  the  Bill  ap- 
plied was  in  accordance  with  the  principles 
of  political  economy,  for  it  waa  agreeable 
to  those  principles  that  the  capital  and 
machinery  should  be  provided  by  the  em- 
ployer of  labour,  rather  than  by  the  labour- 
er. But,  if  that  were  so,  what  was  the 
difference  between  machinery  collected  in 
one  building  or  scattered  through  several 
dwellings?  The  hon.  Baronet  had  said, 
however,  that  although  the  system  was  not 
wrong  in  theory,  it  was  made  injurious  by 
the  method  in  which  it  was  worked;  but 
surely  that  was  a  very  superficial  way  of 
looking  at  the  subject.  The  only  circum- 
stance which  could  give  a  master  power 
over  his  workmen  so  as  to  compel  them 
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to  accept  terms  disadvantageous  to  them- 
selves would  be  when  the  labour-market 
was  overstocked  with  hands.  When  the 
supply  of  labour  exceeded  the  demand,  of 
course  the  workman  did  not  command  such 
good  wages  as  he  would  if  the  contrary 
were  the  case,  and  no  law  could  be  passed 
which  could  alter  that  state  of  things.  At 
the  present  moment,  a  proposal  like  the  pre- 
sent was  peculiarly  unnecessaiy,  because 
the  labour-market  was  lightening  itself  by 
emigration,  and  in  a  short  time  all  the 
workmen  would  be  well  able  to  take  care 
of  themselves.  He  thought  also  that  the 
machinery  of  the  Bill  was  as  objectionable 
as  the  principle  of  it,  and  that  if  it  passed 
into  law  it  would  become  a  mere  dead 
letter.  The  first  clause  of  this  Bill  pro- 
vided that — 

**  From  and  after  the  passing  of  this  Act,  all 
contracts  for  labour  in  the  said  hosiery  manufius- 
ture  shall  be  made  at  neat  rates  for  wages  for 
labour  to  be  performed,  free  from  anj  deduction 
or  stoppage  on  account  of  the  use  of  any  frame  or 
machine,  its  standing,  or  any  charges  on  any  pre- 
text whatever,  and  the  said  wages  so  contracted 
for  shall  be  paid  in  full,  in  the  current  coin  of  the 
realm,  and  not  otherwise." 

Such  a  provision  as  that  was  easily  evaded ; 
for  a  master  might  pay  his  workmen  the 
full  amount  of  his  wages  in  coin,  and 
require  the  workmen  immediately  to  go 
into  an  adjoining  room,  and  pay  a  cer- 
tain amount  for  the  rent  of  a  frame,  so 
that  the  wording  of  the  Act  would  be 
complied  with,  but  the  intention  of  it  en- 
tirely frustrated.  With  regard  to  the 
second  clause  in  the  Bill,  the  effect  of  it 
would  be  to  inflict  a  penalty  upon  men  of 
mature  age  for  entering  into  a  contract 
which  they  considered  mutually  advantage- 
ous. He  considered  that  the  Bill,  both  in 
its  principle  and  in  its  machinery,  was  one 
of  the  most  objectionable  measures  which 
he  had  ever  seen  introduced  into  that 
House.  He  understood  that  the  Govern- 
ment intended  to  permit  the  Bill  to  be 
read  a  second  time,  that  it  might  after- 
wards be  sent  before  a  Select  Committee  ; 
but  he  did  not  see  any  necessity  for  further 
inquiry.  He  hoped  that  the  House  would 
not  sanction  a  measure  so  vicious  in  its 
principle,  and  which  must  prove  so  in- 
efficient in  its  operation. 

Mr.  WILKINSON  seconded  the 
Amendment.  He  said,  he  had  the  same 
view  as  the  hon.  Baronet — the  improve- 
ment of  the  working  classes  ;  but  most 
sincerely,  on  the  part  of  those  classes,  he 
objected  to  this  Bill.     His  object  was  to 
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raise  the  wages  of  labour ;  that  was  the 
object  of  all  political  economists  ;  and  it 
was  for  the  purpose  of  raising  the '  stand- 
ard of  comfort  of  the  labouring  classes 
that  he  should  give  the  Bill  his  strenuous 
opposition.  It  was  diametrically  opposed 
to  the  sound  principles  of  political  econo- 
my, as  enunciated  by  M'Culloch,  Ricardo, 
and  others.  It  was  impossible  to  raise 
the  rate  of  wages  by  legislation,  and  the 
Bill  would  divert  the  attention  of  the 
working  classes  from  the  real  remedy  of 
the  evil  under  which  they  laboured,  that 
remedy  being  a  better  knowledge  of  their 
own  position,  and  the  practice  of  absti- 
nence, prudence,  and  forethought.  It 
was  said  that  the  stocking  knitters  were 
jthe  slaves  of  their  masters,  but  there  was 
nothing  to  prevent  them  from  going  where 
they  could  obtain  higher  wages,  and  the 
only  law  to  which  they  were  subject  was 
the  law  of  their  circumstances,  which  it 
would  be  only  deluding  them  to  tell  them 
«ould  be  altered  by  legislation. 

Amendment  proposed  to  leave  out  the 
word  "  now,"  and  at  the  end  of  the  Ques- 
tion to  add  the  words  '*  upon  this  day  six 
months." 

Sir  JOSHUA  WALMSLEY  said,  he 
supported  the  Bill  with  the  view  of  sending 
it  before  a  Select  Committee ;  and  after 
the  statements  made  by  the  hon.  Baronet 
who  introduced  it,  he  thought  it  was  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  eliciting  the  truth,  and 
removing,  if  they  existed,  the  abuses  which 
had  been  set  forth.  In  fact,  no  one  had 
attempted  to  deny  them,  t'he  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  the  Tower  Hamlets  (Sir  W.  Clay) 
who  had  moved  the  Amendment  to  put  an 
end  to  all  inquiry,  had  simply  intimated 
that  it  was  adverse  to  political  economy, 
and  inconsistent  with  free  trade.  He  (Sir 
J.  Walmsley)  was  sorry  to  learn  that  in- 
quiry into  the  complaints  of  the  industrial 
classes  could  be  so  construed.  The  hon. 
Member  had,  however,  shown  that  he  did 
not  understand  the  question  at  issue,  and 
he  (Sir  J.  Walmslej^)  hoped  the  House, 
instead  of  rejecting  the  measure,  would 
send  it  to  a  Committee,  as  they  did  the 
Anti-Truck  Bill  last  week.  This  measure 
was  in  fact  part  and  parcel  of  the  truck 
question,  but  it  was  truck  in  its  most  ob- 
noxious form.  In  other  trades  to  which 
truck  was  said  specially  to  apply,  the 
money  did  find  its  way  into  the  hands  of 
Jthe  men,  and  they  had  the  "  seeming  " 
opportunity  to  disburse  it  as  they  pleased ; 
not  80  with  this  i  the  men  had  no  such 
nity.     The  money  never  found  its 
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way  into  their  hands,  nor  had  they  what 
they  thought  a  fair  opportunity  of  obtain- 
ing value  for  their  money.    In  many  cases, 
the  interest  demanded   and  obtained  on 
frame-rents  amounted  to  as  much  as  20  to 
40  per  cent  per  annum.     The  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  the  Tower  Hamlets  had  said  it  was 
an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  men  to  die* 
tate  to  the  masters.     The  men  totally  dis- 
claimed  any  such    intention.     The   hon. 
Member  might  with  equal  correctness  have 
said,  it  was  an  attempt  to  dictate  to  the 
men  on  the  part  of  the  masters.      The 
hon.  Member  said  it  was  opposed  to  the 
principles  of  free  trade  and  political  eco- 
nomy, and  was  supported  in  that  view  by 
the  hon.  Member  who  seconded  his  Amend- 
ment.    He  (Sir  J.  Walmsley)  was  as  de- 
cided a  supporter  of  those  principles  aa 
either  of  the  hon.  Gentlemen,  but  he  de- 
sired to  apply  them  generally,  and  to  all 
cases,  not  to  such  particular  and  special 
cases  as  might  suit  individual  views.     It 
unfortunately  happened  when  the  interests 
of  the  workman  were  concerned,  or  when 
injurious  customs  were  shown  and  admitted, 
we  were  not  to  inquire  into  them  because 
it  was  said  to  be  adverse  to  the  abstract 
principles  of  political  economy.  Such  yiews 
were  calculated  to  bring  political  economy 
to  a  discount  amongst  the  producing  classes, 
nor  were  they  correct  in  the  present  case. 
There  was  no  free  trade  as  respects  frame- 
rents  ;  the  men  must  take  them  from  those 
who  can  give  the  work,  and  upon  their  own 
terms.     The  landed  gentlemen  had  been 
twitted  with  having  formerly  kept  a  great 
truck  shop,  in  the  shape  of  a  monopoly  on 
corn,  but  they  had  to  their  credit  aban- 
doned it,  and  were  now  endeavouring  to 
carry  out  that  which  had  been  promised, 
years   gone  by,   that  when   the   "  Great 
Truck "   was   abolished,   all    the   *<  little 
trucks"  would  follow,  and  the  producing 
classes  were  anxiously  looking  for  the  real- 
isation of  that  promise.     He  had  receiyed 
numerous  letters  from  both  the  operatives 
and  the  employers  with  respect  to  this  Bill, 
and  both  appeared  to  desire  that  the  ques- 
tion should  be  permanently  settled.     Both 
admitted  the  evils   of  the  custom  which 
had  grown  up,  but  he  was  bound  to  say 
they  did  not  equally  agree  as  to  the  re- 
medy ;  for  his  own  part  he  did  not  take  up 
the  question  in  the  spirit  of  a  partisan, 
but  with  a  sincere  desire  to  produce  a  bet- 
ter state  of  things  than  he  believed  now 
existed.     It  was  due  to  the  operatives  to 
state,  that  so  far  from  desiring  to  dictate, 
they  approached  the  subject  with  much 
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heBitation,  but  were  compelled  by  what 
they  believed  to  be  the  justice  of  their 
case,  and  their  absolute  necessities.  They 
disclaimed  now,  as  they  had  done  pre- 
viously, any  intention  to  interfere  with  the 
rates  of  wages,  further  than  their  own 
rights  justified.  They  were  willing  to  sub- 
mit even  to  lower  wages  if  needs  be ;  but 
they  desired  those  wages,  whateyer  the 
rate  might  be,  should  be  paid  in  full,  and 
in  the  coin  of  the  realm  without  stoppages. 
He  would  not  trouble  the  House  with  the 
communications  to  which  he  referred  from 
the  operatives,  but  it  would  be  desirable 
that  he  should  read  one  or  two  letters  from 
masters.  Some  of  them  had  long  worked 
at  net  wages,  and  others  were  now  de- 
sirous of  doing  so,  but  they  thought  it  de- 
eirable  all  should  be  placed  on  the  same 
equality.  Many  of  the  masters  were  most 
anxious  to  relieve  themselves  and  their 
men  from  the  alienation  which  was  unfor- 
tunately too  rife  in  this  trade,  and  he  felt 
persuaded  that  it  was  for  the  permanent 
interests  of  all  that  this  question  should  be 
set  at  rest.  The  first  letter  he  would  read 
was  from  Messrs.  Preston  and  Co.,  a  firm 
of  great  respectability,  who  had  given  to 
the  new  system  a  fair  trial  and  had  found 
it  to  answer  the  most  sanguine  expecta- 
tions : — 

'*  Humberstone  Road,  Leicester, 

"  March  20,  1854. 
"  To  Sir  J.  Walmslej,  M.P. 

*•  Dear  Sir, — In  looking  over  the  Bill  now  before 
Parliament,  *To  Restrain  Stoppages  from  Pay- 
ment of  Wages  in  the  Hosiery  Manufacture/  I  am 
much  pleased  with  its  simplicity,  and  think  it 
quite  an  improvement  on  the  Bill  of  last  year ; 
and  it  is  my  earnest  wish  that  you  will  be  able  to 
bring  it  to  a  successful  issue. 

"  In  my  bumble  opinion,  the  provisions  of  the 
Bill  may  be  carried  out  to  the  satisfaction  of  all 
parties ;  and  as  fiir  as  my  knowledge  extends,  it 
will  not  be  detrimental  to  any  one.  I  have  nothing 
new  to  add  about  the  working  of  a  system  of  pay- 
ing wages  without  stoppages  (a  system  which  we 
have  adopted  tiow  for  eight  years),  excepting  that, 
through  the  severe  winter  that  we  have  just  passed 
through,  several  of  our  workpeople  have  been 
shoH  t>f  work ;  b\it  we  have  no  complaining  or 
disputes  at  the  pay  table  about  how  much  rent 
•hali  be  paid  for  a  small  amount  of  work,  every 
man  knowing  that  if  he  earns  but  one  shilling,  he 
will  receive  it  in  full  in  the  current  coin  of  the 
realm. 

"  Wishing  you  success  in  this  and  every  other 
attempt  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  working 
olasses, — I  remain,  dear  Sir,  yours  obediently, 

"  Samubl  Brown, 
'*  Superintendent  of 
"  Messrs.  Wi  Preston  and  Co*8.  fkctory." 

The  next  and  only  other  letter  with  which 
he  would  trouble  the  House,  although  he 


had  many,  was  from  an  eminent  manu- 
facturer in  the  borough  he  had  the  honour 
to  represent ;  and  as  this  gentleman  had 
proved  both  plans — ^the  stoppages  and  net 
wages  system — his  opinions  would  be  useful 
in  arriving  at  a  correct  conclusion : — 

"Leicester,  March  14,  1854. 

"  My  dear  Sir, — There  can  be  little  doubt  of  the 
assent  of  the  House  to  the  proposal  of  referring 
the  present  Bill  to  a  Committee ;  and  although, 
as  a  principle,  I  deprecate  legislation  for  trade, 
yet  as  I  feel  certain  the  system  of  net  contracts 
will  never  be  voluntarily  entered  into  by  the  ma- 
nufacturers, and  as  I  believe  that  the  adoption  of 
net  contracts  between  employers  and  employed, 
will  remove  at  once  the  fertile  source  of  that 
feeling  of  alienation  which  has  so  long  existed 
between  masters  and  men,  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  a 
Statute  preventing  abuses  from  being  perpetrated 
which  are  at  war  with  justice  and  equity. 

"  The  Bill  of  last  year  was  a  complicated  affidr : 
it  affected  eve^y  trade  in  the  country,  and  would 
have  been  inoperative  against  the  evil  it  was 
intended  to  remove.  This  Bill  is  clear,  simple, 
and  comprehensive,  and  will  be  an  effectual  and 
practical  remedy.  Should  the  Bill  be  referred  to 
Committee,  I  shall  be  happy  to  afford  any  infor- 
mation in  my  power. — I  am,  dio. 

Hon.  Members  required  the  name,  he  had 
no  objection  to  give  it,  in  fact,  he  thanked 
the  House  for  demanding  it.  It  was  from 
the  brother  of  the  hon.  Member  for  New- 
port, John  Biggs,  and  he  knew  no  man 
more  capable  of  forming  a  sound  judgment 
upon  this  much-vexed  question.  As  this 
Bill  was  likely  to  be  sent  to  a  Select  Com- 
mittee, and  as  the  interests  of  all  would 
be  there  fairly  considered,  he  would  not 
detain  the  House  by  further  statements, 
but  merely  content  himself  with  expressing 
the  belief  that  such  a  course  was  due  to 
all  parties  concerned,  and  likely  to  lead  to 
a  permanent  settlement  of  the  question. 

Sib  GEORGE  STRICKLAND  said, 
that  he  had  opposed  those  who  pushed  to 
an  undue  extent  the  general  principle  that 
Parliament  should  not  interfere  with  the 
concerns  of  the  employer  and  the  employed 
in  the  case  of  women  and  children  engaged 
in  factories,  because  these  persons,  from 
their  helpless  position,  were  unable  to 
make  a  contract  upon  equal  terms  with 
their  masters,  and  ought  to  be  treated  in 
an  analogous  manner  to  minors  and  wards 
of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  who  could  not 
protect  themselves.  The  present  case, 
however,  was  a  totally  different  one,  and 
one  in  which  the  general  principle  of  non- 
interference  with  the  operations  of  trade 
and  employment  ought  to  be  allowed  to 
take  its  effect,  because  the  stocking  work- 
ers were  fulUgrown  men  and  adultsi  who 
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perfectly  understood  their  own  interests 
and  their  own  business,  and  were  quite 
capable  of  protecting  themselves  against 
the  masters.  He,  therefore,  thought  that 
the  Bill,  although  introduced  from  a  hu- 
mane motive,  would  only  inflict  injury  upon 
those  whom  it  was  designed  to  serve. 

Mb.  PACKE  said,  that  with  respect  to 
the  case  now  brought  under  the  notice  of 
the  House,  there  did  not  exist  an  equality 
of  agreement  between  the  masters  and  the 
workmen ;  for  the  latter,  according  to  the 
Report  of  the  Commission  of  Inquiry,  were 
completely  tied  down,  and  were  unable  to 
make  a  free  bargain  with  the  masters. 
The  fact  was,  that  the  workmen  were 
obliged  to  pay  whatever  frame-rent  was 
fixed  on,  however  exorbitant,  or  they  would 
get  no  work  at  all,  and  must  starve.  It 
was  known  that  these  frames  were,  in 
many  instances,  not  the  property  of  the 
masters,  but  of  persons  in  no  way  connect- 
ed with  the  trade,  such  as  butchers  and 
gentlemen's  servants,  who  let  them  to  the 
hosiers ;  the  latter  let  them  to  middlemen, 
and  the  workmen,  after  paying  enormous 
frame-rents,  did  not  get  more  than  5s,  or 
6«.  a  week.  The  hon.  Member  for  Lam- 
beth (Mr.  Wilkinson)  said  he  should  like 
to  see  the  workmen  get  higher  wages  ; 
then  he  should  support  the  present  Bill, 
which  would  accomplish  that  object,  by 
enabling  the  men  to  have  frames  of  their 
own.  The  hon.  Member  for  Preston  (Sir 
G.  Strickland)  should  also,  in  accordance 
with  his  own  argument,  support  the  Bill, 
as  these  workmen,  though  grown  up,  were 
not  in  a  condition  to  make  bargains.  They 
must  either  submit  to  the  existing  practice 
or  starve.  It  was  for  these  reasons  that 
he  should  vote  for  the  second  reading. 

Mr.  T.  buncombe  said,  he  wished  to 
know  whether,  as  had  been  hinted,  the  Go- 
vernment were  in  favour  of  referring  the 
present  Bill  to  a  Committee  ?  If  such  an 
inclination  were  announced  by  the  Govern- 
ment, the  time  of  the  House  mighty  per- 
haps, be  spared  in  respect  to  the  discussion 
of  the  question.  If  ever  there  Vras  a  mat- 
ter requiring  to  be  setlt  befot*e  a  Select 
Committee  it  Was  the  present,  particularly 
after  the  speech  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
the  Tower  Hamlets  (Sir  W.  Clay),  who, 
however  good  might  be  his  political  eco- 
nomy, had  shown  that  his  practical  know- 
ledge of  the  present  question  was  very  bad. 
The  hon.  Member  talked  as  if  all  the  knit- 
ting frames  belonged  to  the  masters,  but 
the  fact  was,  only  about  one-fifth  belonged  to 
the  persons  who  employed  the  knitters,  and 
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in  many  cases  they  belonged  to  middlemen, 
to  gentlemen's  servants,  and  to  different 
persons  who  speculated  in  them,  and  fre- 
quently  almost  the  whole  earnings  of  the 
workpeople  were  swallowed  up  by  those 
persons.  He  conceived  that  the  hon.  Ba^ 
ronet  (Sir  H.  Halford)  deserved  the  thanks 
of  the  House  for  exposing  a  system  fraught 
with  fraud  and  oppression  to  the  framework 
knitter,  and  he  was  glad  to  hear  that  the 
Government  intended  to  support  the  se- 
cond reading,  and  to  let  the  Bill  go  to  a 
Committee. 

Mr.  FITZROT  said,  he  had  stated  on  a 
former  occasion,  when  the  present  Bill  was 
introduced,  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the 
noble  Lord  the  Home  Secretary  to  permit 
the  Bill  to  be  read  a  second  time,  with  a 
view  to  its  being  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Truck  System.     Without  entering 
into  the  meritai  of  the  Bill,  he  thought  he 
should  not  do  right  if  he  left  the  House  to 
imagine  that  this  course  was  adopted  on 
account  of  any  notion  on  the  noble  Lord's 
part  that  the  Bill  would  be  beneficial  in  its 
results,  or  on  account  of  any  inclination  to 
interfere  between  labourers  and  their  em- 
ployers.    But,  as  a  Committee  had  been 
appointed   on  an  analogous   subject — the 
truck  system — the  noble  Lord  thought  it 
desirable,  in  deference  to  the  large  number 
of  Gentlemen  who  last  year  advocated  the 
introduction  of  such  a  measure  (there  hav- 
ing been  125  Members  of  the  House  in 
favour  of  the  second  reading),  and  partly, 
perhaps,  to  disabuse  the  minds  of  the  work- 
people themselves  with  reference  to  the 
effect  of  any  legislation  in  these  matters, 
and,  also,  to  put  the  Bouse  in  possession 
of  as  much  information  as  possible  on  the 
subject,  to  support  the  second  reading  in 
order  to  send  the  Bill  to  the  Committee 
upstairs.      Be  regretted  to  say  that  his 
noble  J^riend  the   Home   Secretary  was 
unable  to  attend  in  consequence  of  indis* 
position,  otherwise  he  would  have  made 
the  above  statement  himself. 

Mr.  LABOtJCHJSRS  said,  he  felt  com- 
pelled by  a  sense  of  duty  to  express  his 
regret  at  the  course  which  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman (Mr.  t^itzroy)  had  announced  on  the 
part  of  the  Government.  If  h&  couTd  be^ 
lieve  thai  that  course  would  have  the  effect 
of  disabusing  the  minds  of  the  persons  roost 
interested  in  this  measure — ^tbe  wofking 
people— of  any  false  hopes  that  the  Legis- 
lature could  do  anything  to  benefit  them 
in  this  matter,  he  should  entirely  agree  in 
the  propriety  of  sending  the  Bill  to  a  Com- 
mittee ;  but  he  was  afraid  that  the  effect 
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of  doing  BO  voqM  only  be  to  excite  ezpec- 
tatious  which  must  be  disappointed.     He 
had  listened  attentively  to  the  debate,  and 
was  entirely  at  a  loss  to  discoyer  any  rea- 
son which  shoald  induce  the  House  to  take 
a  different  course  with  respect  to  this  Bill 
from  that  which  it  pursued  last  year,  and 
to  sanction  the  principle  of  the  present 
measure,  as  it  did  when  it  gave  to  it  a 
second  reading.     Any  attempt  on  the  part 
of  that  House  to  interfere  between  the  em- 
ployer and  the  employed  was,  in  his  mind, 
fraught  with  delusion.     He  was  ready  to 
do  justice  to  the  motives  and  intentions  of 
the  supporters  of  the  present  measure,  and 
he  was  sorry  to  hear  from  the  hon.  Baronet 
who  introduced  it  that  this  particular  class 
of  operatives  were  now  in  a  state  of  pecu- 
liar distress.     He  remembered,  a  year  or 
two  ago,  during  discussions  on  agricultural 
subjects,  hearing  from  the  hon.  Baronet  a 
frank  admission,  which  he  thought  did  that 
hon.  Gentleman,  as  a  Protectionist,  great 
credit,  that  this  class  of  operatives  had 
never  been,  to  his  knowledge,  in  so  good  a 
condition  as  since  the  Corn  Laws  were  re- 
pealed, and  therefore  he  would  be  no  party 
to  the  reimposition  of  those  laws.   He  (Mr. 
Labouchere)  hoped,  then,  that  he  laboured 
under  some  misconception  when  he  imagined 
that  the  hon.  Baronet  now  said  that  an  al- 
teration had  taken  place  in  the  condition  of 
those  persons,  whom  he  believed  to  be  de- 
scrying of  the  sympathy  of  that  House  and 
of  the  country.     After  listening  to  the  de- 
bate, he  was  more  and  more  satisfied  that 
legislation  of  this  description  could  never 
answer  any  useful   purpose.      The  hon. 
Member  for  Finsbury  (Mr.  T.  Buncombe) 
had  said  that  it  was  a  mistake  to  suppose 
that,  in  the  majority  of  instances,  it  was 
the  master  hosier  who  made  this  demand 
on  account  of  frame-rent ;   that  demand 
was  made  by  other  persons  not  connected 
with  him.     If  that  were  so,  of  what  pos- 
sible use  could  be  the  present  Bill,  the  ob- 
ject of  which  was  to  prohibit  the  master 
hosier  from  making  the  deduction?      On 
the  other  hand,  if  it  was  the  master  hosier 
who  made  the  demand,  he  could  always 
defeat  such  legislation  as  that  now  recom- 
mended by  simply  paying  his  men  their 
full  wages  with  one  hand,  and  receiving  a 
deduction  with  the  other  in  an  adjoining 
room.    The  truth  was,  that,  let  the  House 
do  what  it  would,  if  the  workmen  were  in 
such  a  state  of  thraldom  as  to  be  entirely 
in  tho  hands  of  their  employers,  they  must 
submit  to  unjust  restrictions.     His  desire 
was  to  see  the  workmen. of  this  country,  as 


a  body,  in  a  condition  to  be  able  to  receive 
good  wages  for  their  work,  not  as  a  matter 
of  kindness  or  favour,  but  because  their  la- 
bour was  worth  the  money  in  the  market ; 
and  when  such  was  the  case,  the  labouring 
classes  of  this  country  were  iu  a  proper 
condition.  That  result,  however,  could  not 
be  attained  by  minute  legislation  entering 
into  the  details  of  every  trade,  which  would 
only  raise  hopes  never  to  be  satisfied.  If 
the  House  divided,  he  should  certainly  give 
his  yote  against  the  second  reading  of  the 
Bill.  As  to  referring  the  Bill  to  a  Select 
Committee,  that  appeared  to  him  a  most 
extraordinary  course.  There  was  really  no- 
thing in  the  Bill  to  refer,  and,  if  the  prin- 
ciple were  sanctioned,  there  was  no  rea- 
son why  the  Bill  should  not  be  discussed 
in  a  Committee  of  the  House.  The  whole 
matter  had  already  been  thoroughly  in- 
quired into ;  and  the  House  never  had 
sanctioned,  and  he  hoped,  for  the  sake  of 
the  working  classes,  never  would  sanction, 
the  principle  of  such  a  me^^sure.  He 
should  rejoice  if  the  House  rejected  the 
second  reading. 

Sir  HENRY  HALFORD  said,  he  cer- 
tainly  had  anticipated  last  year  that  the 
trade  was  in  some  degree  reviving,  but  ho 
was  afraid  he  could  not  say  the  same  thing 
now.  He  did  not  mean  to  say  that  the 
workmen  at  this  moment  were  in  a  state 
of  peculiar  distress,  but  he  was  afraid  they 
were  not  so  well  off  as  they  had  been,  and 
that  trade  was  again  relapsing  into  its 
former  state,  and  he  thought  the  best  way 
of  supporting  it  was  by  passing  this  Bill, 
therefore  he  believed  the  opposition  to  the 
Bill  arose  from  a  misconception  of  the  na- 
ture of  the  practice.  It  was  said,  that 
the  depression  amongst  the  workmen  was 
caused  by  the  relative  state  of  the  supply 
and  demand  for  labour,  but  the  extra  sup- 
ply of  labour  was  caused  by  this  practice, 
because  it  was  the  interest  of  the  letters- 
out  of  frames  to  spread  the  work  over  as 
large  a  number  of  workmen  as  they  possi- 
bly could.  That  was  acknowledged  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  Commissioners*  Report, 
whose  observation  was  to  the  effect  that 
labour  was  powerfully  influenced  by  the 
exorbitant  rent  demanded  for  these  frames, 
because  it  gaye  to  those  who  had  the  let- 
ting out  of  them  an  inducement  to  spread 
them  over  the  greatest  number  of  workmen 
possible. 

Mr.  BOUYERIE  said,  it  had  been  dis- 
tinctly stated  by  the  hon.  Member  for  South 
Leicestershire  (Mr.  Packe),  that  the  object 
of  the  Bill  was  to  establish  a  higher  rate 
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of  wages,  and  it  certainlj  was  the  first 
time  that  the  QoTernment  of  the  country 
was  found  lending  its  aid  to  the  delusion 
that  Parliament,  hy  any  Bill  it  could  pass, 
could  raise  the  rate  of  wages.  The  fact 
was,  that  that  class  of  persons  was  allowed 
a  nominal  rate  of  wages  greatly  higher 
than  the  wages  they  were  actually  receiv- 
ing. What  was  called  their  wages  was 
not  their  real  wages,  hut  their  wages  less 
the  payment  for  the  tools,  which  belonged 
to  some  other  person.  It  was  just  as  rea- 
sonable to  argue  that  they  must  hold  their 
houses  rent  free,  because  they  were  not 
earning  wages.  Whether  they  were  earn- 
ing wages  or  not  they  must  pay  their  rent; 
and  how  could  it  be  argued  that,  because 
they  were  not  always  earning  the  same 
wages,  they  were  not  to  give  a  remunera- 
tion to  the  owners  of  those  machines  that 
they  hired  ?  It  was  alleged  that  those  ma- 
chines were  the  property  of  the  masters, 
and  that  they  used  them  to  grind  down 
the  labourer ;  but  it  appeared  that  in  the 
majority  of  cases  the  owners  of  those  ma- 
chines were  independent  persons,  and  if  the 
House  should  deprive  them  of  the  remu- 
neration they  claimed,  they  would  take 
care  those  workmen  should  have  no  ma- 
chines at  all.  This  Bill  and  the  Bill  in 
reference  to  the  truck  system  were  totally 
distinct.  The  law  said  that  waires  must 
be  paid  in  money,  and  that  no  evasion  of 
the  law  should  be  permitted;  but  here 
they  were  proposing  to  say,  not  that  wages 
should  be  paid  in  money,  but  that  men 
ahottld  receive  more  wages  than  they  really 
earned ;  and  on  that  ground  he  should  op- 
pose the  Bill. 

Mr.  PACKE  said,  he  must  beg  to  ex- 
plain  the  observation  from  which  it  was 
inferred  by  the  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Bou- 
Torie),  that  the  Bill  was  supported  because 
it  would  establish  a  higher  rate  of  wages. 
What  was  said  was,  that  the  hon.  Member 
for  Lambeth  (Mr.  Wilkinson),  having  stated 
that  he  had  always  been  trying  to  establish 
a  higher  rate  of  wages,  should  vote  for  the 
Bill. 

Mr.  GOBBETT  said,  he  fuHy  concurred 
in  all  that  had  been  said  by  the  hon.  Ba- 
ronet who  had  brought  this  question  for- 
ward, whom  he  thanked  for  the  endeavours 
he  had  made  to  benefit  the  working  classes; 
he  was  fullv  persuaded  that  the  Bill  ought 
to  be  sent  before  a  Committee.  The  Re- 
port of  the  Commission  of  1S44  showed 
that  the  question  demanded  the  serious 
attention  of  the  L^slature,  and  bore  out 
the  statements  of  the  hon.  Baronet  with 
Mr.  JBoneem 


regard  to  the  manner  in  which  these  people 
were  deprived  of  their  earnings,  to  which 
circumstance  the  Commissioner  attributed 
the  deplorable  condition  in  which  they  were 
placed.  It  was  shown  that  they  could  not 
send  their  children  to  school,  and  that  they 
were  ashamed  to  appear  in  church,  because 
they  did  not  possess  sufficient  clothing. 
He  did  not  say  that  the  Bill  would  do  all 
that  was  required,  but  he  did  not  think  it 
would  raise  false  hopes  in  the  minds  of  the 
men,  because  he  knew  from  some  of  their 
own  statements  that  they  only  hoped  it 
might  lead  to  some  alteration  in  the  mode 
of  carrying  on  the  trade.  He  had  been 
furnished  with  several  instances  which 
showed  that  the  present  condition  of  the 
men  was  quite  as  bad  as  it  was  at  the  time 
the  Report  of  the  Commission  was  issned; 
but  he  would  only  mention  one  case,  in 
which  the  rent  and  other  expenses  of  a  man 
upon  an  average  of  nine  weeks  amounted 
to  2s.  M.  per  week,  while  his  average  net 
wages  during  the  same  period  amountecl 
only  to  2s.  5d. 

Mb.  GARDNER  said,  he  thought  such 
abuses  as  these  could  not  be  remedied  bj 
Acts  of  Parliament ;  but  if  they  legislated 
at  all,  they  ought  to  enact  that  there  should 
be  an  increase  in  the  demand  for  hosiery 
and  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  people  who 
were  competing  for  employment.  He  should 
not,  however,  in  consideration  of  the  opi- 
nions entertained  by  many  of  his  constitu- 
ents, resist  the  proposition  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  barrow  said,  he  was  opposed  to 
the  Bill,  because  he  thought  it  would  ma- 
terially injure  the  parties  interested.  He 
believed  that  all  legislation  between  em- 
ployers and  employed,  where  the  employer 
as  well  as  the  employed  were  of  sound 
mind  and  of  adult  age,  was  mischievous. 

Mr.  bass  said,  he  had  been  well  ac- 
quainted with  these  people  for  thirty-five 
years,  and  they  had  been  in  a  state  of  dis- 
tress during  the  whole  of  that  time,  be- 
cause, in  fact,  there  were  more  of  them 
than  there  was  employment  fw.  The  best 
thing  they  could  do  would  be  to  change 
their  occupation. 

Question  put,  «  That  the  word  « now* 
stand  part  of  the  Question." 

The  House  dknded :— Ayes  120  ;  Noes 
73:  Majority  47. 

Main  Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Bill  read  2^,  and  eotmmitied  to  a  Select 
Committee. 

The  House  adjourned  at  thirteen  minntea 
before  Six  o'clock. 
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HOUSE    OF    LORDS. 

Thursday,  March  23, 1854. 

Mnrons.]'  Pubuo  Bills.-^I*  Charoh  Building 
Acts  Amendment. 

Reported, — Highways  (South  Wales);  Registra- 
tion of  BiUs  of  Sale. 

BxiTAL  Assent. — Consolidated  Fund  ;  Exchequer 
Bills  (£8,000,000) i  Coasting  Trade;  Mutiny; 
Marine  Mutiny. 

FRAUD  ON   THE    COMMISSARIAT  —  THE 
HAY  CONTRACT. 

In  answer  to  a  question  of  the  Earl  of 
Ellenborough,  the  Duke  of  Newcastle 
corrected  his  statement  as  to  the  parties 
who  had  deliyored  the  hay  which  had  heen 
BO  much  complained  of. 

Lord  CAMPBELL:  I  am  not  acquaint- 
ed with  the  merits,  or  demerits,  I  should 
say,  of  this  case.  It  seems  a  very  gross 
one  ;  hut,  for  the  credit  of  the  law  of  Eng- 
land, I  should  be  very  sorry  if  such  conduct 
could  not  he  made  the  subject  of  criminal 
prosecution.  I  hare  no  doubt  that,  by  the 
common  law  of  England,  these  persons  are 
liable  to  be  prosecuted,  and  on  conyiction 
to  be  severely  punished.  There  was  a  case 
tried  before  me  respecting,  the  monument 
to  Lord  Nelson,  in  connection  with  which  a 
gross  fraud  was  committed  in  the  metal  em- 
ployed. Those  persons  were  prosecuted ; 
they  were  tried  before  me,  and  I  sentenced 
them  to  three  months'  imprisonment ;  and 
a  much  more  severe  punishment  awaits 
those  convicted  of  the  infamous  conduct 
which  has  been  imputed  to  Mr.  Sturgeon, 
of  which,  as  yet,  he  must  be  supposed  to  be 
innocent.  Upon  his  conviction,  I  say  he 
would  merit  most  condign  punishment. 

Lord  BROUGHAM  :  I  am  extremely 
glad  to  hear  that  my  noble  and  learned 
Friend  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
8uch  an  offence  is  punishable  by  the  law  as 
it  now  stands,  for  it  is'  infinitely  to  be  pre- 
ferred that  we  should  proceed  on  the  law  as 
it  now  is,  rather  than  make  a  new  law  with 
reference  to  that  particular  case.  I  am 
exceedingly  happy  to  find  that  my  noble 
Friend  has,  I  presume  on  due  consideration 
of  the  whole  matter,  come  to  that  conclu- 
sion— in  which,  however,  he  differs,  I  am 
Borry  to  say,  from  other  learned  Friends  of 
mine,  who  have  well  considered  the  matter, 
and  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  ex- 
tremely doubtful  whether  the  individual  is 
liable  to  punishment.  This  only  shows  how 
extremely  inconvenient  it  is  that  this  House 
«-~the  Court  of  criminal  review  in  the  last 
resort— should  be  on  any  account,  or  under 


any  circumstances  whatever,  drawn  into  a 
discussion  of  even  a  hypothetical  case,  re- 
specting a  case  which  may  afterwards  come 
before  us  in  our  judicial  capacity.  My  no- 
ble and  learned  Friend  has  most  carefully 
and  safely  guarded  himself  as  far  as  regards 
the  question  of  fact ;  and  it  is  only  in  the 
event  of  the  party  being  prosecuted  and 
convicted  of  the  facts  alleged,  that  my  no- 
ble and  learned  Friend  can  be  understood 
to  have  pronounced  any  opinion  whatever ; 
and  no  doubt  my  noble  and  learned  Friend, 
upon  the  matter  of  law,  when  it  comes  be- 
fore him,  will  be  perfectly  ready  to  hear 
counsel  for  the  prisoner  or  defendant  moot 
that  point,  as  well  as  argue  on  the  question 
of  fact. 

The  Duke  op  NEWCASTLE  :  I  think 
it  right  to  repeat — as  my  noble  and  learned 
Friend  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  was  not 
present  the  other  evening — what  I  then 
stated — that  the  Solicitor  to  the  Treasury 
is  directed  to  make  full  inquiries,  and  if  the 
facts  be  such  as  to  warrant  a  prosecution, 
to  prosecute  the  party. 

TYNE  HARBOUR  OF  REFUGE— MANNING 

THE  NAVY. 
The  Earl  op  ELLENBOROUGH  :  My 
Lords,  I  am  about  to  present  a  petition 
to  which  I  wish  to  draw  the  attention  of  the 
House,  and  especially  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government.  It  is  a  petition  from  James 
Mather,  of  South  Shields,  praying  for  con- 
structing a  harbour  of  refuge  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Tyne,  and  involves  matters  of  the 
greatest  importance,  in  reference  to  the  im- 
pending war  in  the  Baltic,  and,  perhaps,  in 
no  inconsiderable  degree,  in  reference  to  the 
manning  of  the  Navy.  There  have  been  va- 
rious plans  at  various  times  for  the  forma- 
tion of  a  harbour  of  refuge,  and  improving 
the  mouth  of  the  Tyne,  and  the  latter  sub- 
ject has  recently  been  remitted  to  the  consi- 
deration of  Mr.  Walker,  the  engineer  to  the 
Admiralty,  who  has  formed  a  plan  for  im- 
proving the  entrance  into  that  river.  I  may 
state  that  one-fourth  of  all  the  shipwrecks 
which  are  heard  of  on  the  coast  of  England 
occur  within  seventy  miles  of  the  mouth  of 
the  Tyne;  that  during  last  January,  I  ID 
shipwrecks  occurred  in  three  days,  within 
twenty  miles  of  that  river ;  and  that  not  less 
than  thirty-six  of  that  number  took  place 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river  itself.  There  are 
not  less  than  3,500,000  tons  of  shipping 
annually  using  the  ports  of  the  Tyne,  and 
there  are  not  less  than  7,500,000  tons  of 
shipping  using  the  four  rivers  of  the  Tyne, 
the  Tees,  the  Wear,  and  the  Humber.  Ac- 
cess to  the  Tyne  is  of  special  importance 
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to  persons  who  reside  in  the  metropolis; 
because,  in  consequence  of  the  state  of  the 
bar  at  the  mouth  of  that  river  during  the 
prevalence  of  east  winds,  vessels  are  unable 
to  leave  the  port,  and  during  three  or  four 
weeks  of  last  winter  there  were  not  less 
than  1,500  vessels  detained  four  weeks, 
containing  200,000  tons  of  coal,  all  re- 
quired for  the  immediate  use  of  the  metro- 
polis.    It  is  estimated  that  the  cost  of  ef- 
fecting the  proposed  improvements  will  be 
SdO.OOOI.,  and  the  Commissioners  of  the 
Tjne  are  able  to  offer  to  paj  one-half  of 
that  sum.     If  they  are  left  altogether  to 
their  own  resources,  twenty  or  thirty  years 
may  elapse  before  the  work  is  completed; 
and  in  the  meantime,  in  point  of  fact,  the 
intended  piers  will  be  little  better  than 
artificial  reefs,  not  improving,  but  deterio- 
rating, the  navigation  of  the  river.     Your 
Lordships  must  be  aware  how  very  much 
the  carriage  of  coal  by  railways  is  inter- 
fering with  and  diminishing  the  carriage  of 
coal  by  sea,  and  it  is  undoubtedly  matter  of 
public  interest  to  equalise  the  facilities  for 
the  conveyance  of  coal  by  sea  and  by  rail, 
BO  as  to  facilitate  the  carriage  of  that  article 
to  this  very  great  manufacturing   city  of 
London.     My  Lords,  there  are  other  rea- 
sons which  at  the  present  moment  render 
it  extremely  important  that  the  Govern- 
ment should  attend  to  the  suggestions  of 
the  petitioners  in  favour  of  the  construc- 
tion of  these  piers.     We  are  involved  in  a 
war  in  the  Baltic,  which  must  be  carried  on 
to  a  great  extent,  and  every  year  will  be 
carried  on  to  a  greater  extent,  by  means  of 
vessels  impelled  by  steam,  and  to  the  port 
of  Newcastle  you  must  resort  for  coal,  by 
which  to  carry  on  that  war.     You  must  go 
700  miles  to  obtain  any  other  coal  than 
that  of  Newcastle,  equally  useful  for  the 
purposes  of  steam  on  board  men-of-war.    If 
the  improvements  are  carried  out  in  the 
manner  proposed,  not  only  will  coal  vessels 
at  all  times  be  able  to  leave  the  harbour, 
but  all  small  vessels  of  war  will  be  able  to 
enter  the  harbour,  and  coal  within  it ;  and 
the  importance  of  that  is  of  the  greatest 

fossible  consideration  if  this  war  continue, 
am  aware  it  may  appear  premature  to 
suggest  the  continuance  of  a  war,  not  ac- 
tually declared,  as  an  additional  reason  for 
improving  the  port  from  which  the  supplies 
of  coal  for  carrying  on  the  war  would  be 
obtained;  but,  my  Lords,  I  confess  I  do 
not  look  forward  with  any  sanguine  views 
to  the  early  termination  of  this  war. 
I  consider  that  if  once  a  war  be  com- 
menced, and  the  foundations  of  the  great 
peace  are  broken  up,  a  long  time,  indeed, 

The  Earl  of  Ellehborough 


will  elapse  before  all  the  elements  which 
compose  the  present  system  of  European 
nations,  the  present  balance  of  power,  will 
be  brought  back  into  harmony  and  stabi- 
lity.   It  is,  in  my  opinion,  most  advisable  for 
the  Government,  at  the  earliest  moment, 
to  take  into  view  probable  events,  and  at 
the  earliest  moment  to  endeavour  to  be 
prepared  for  all  contingencies.     But,  my 
Lords,  there  is  another  consideration,  and 
one,  as  it  seems  to  me,  of  very  great  im- 
portance, which  it  would  be  well  for  Her 
Majesty's    Ministers    to    have    in    view. 
These  ports  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Tyne  produce  the  finest  seamen   in  this 
country;  but  I  regret  to  say  that  hitherto 
the  Navy  has  not  had  the  advantage  of 
their    services    to    any  considerable    ex- 
tent.    There  has  been  among  them  a  re- 
luctance to  quit  the  service  to  which  they 
are  accustomed,  and  to  enter  that  of  Her 
Majesty.     Various  circumstances,  I  regret 
to  say,  have  occurred  of  late  years  which 
have  been  of  a  somewhat  untoward  charac- 
ter, and  have  tended  to  produce — I  would 
rather  not  say  irritation  in  the  minds  of 
the  seamen — but  a  degree  of  estrange- 
ment between  them  and  the  Government 
of  the  country.     More  than  one  measure 
has  been  passed  which  has  been  extremely 
ill  received  by  them,  and  has  been  con^ 
sidered  to  press  hardly  on  their  interests. 
In  one  instance — that  of  the  Registration 
of  Seamen  Act — I  think  they  took  a  very 
exaggerated  and  a  very  unreasonable  view 
of  the   provisions  of  that  measure ;   but 
the  result  was  great  indisposition  on  the 
part  of  the  seamen  to  serve  at  all  while 
the  law  remained  unaltered ;  and,  in  con- 
sequence, that  which  is  on  all  occasions  a 
measure  most  injurious  to  the  public,  and 
rarely  beneficial  to  the  individuals  who  re- 
sort to  it — a  strike — ^ensued.     That  is  a 
measure  which  must,  of  necessity,  injure 
the  public,  inasmuch  as  the  public  wealth 
consists  of  the  produce  of  public  labour, 
which  is  interrupted  and  suspended  while 
the  strike  lasts ;  and  we  rarely  find  that  the 
persons  engaged  in  it  ultimately  derive  any 
benefit  which  can  compensate  them  for  the 
loss  they  suffer.  Last  year  another  measure 
passed  through  this  House  which  had  a 
very  serious  effect  on  their  feelings  towards 
the  Government  of  the  country.     I  vainly 
endeavoured    to    caution  your  Lordships 
against  the  adoption  of  it.     The  arrange- 
ment by  which  foreigners  are  allowed  to 
serve  in  the  coasting  trade  was  a  measure 
which  appeared  to  me  not  only  generally 
impolitic,  but  specially  impolitic  under  the 
peculiar  circumstanceB  in  which  we  then 
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Bloody  anticipatiDg,  as,  at  least,  I  did,  an 
impending  war.  These  circumstances  have 
tended  very  much  to  disturb,  perhaps,  I 
may  saj  to  alienate,  the  minds  of  the  sea- 
men in  those  ports,  and  1  think  it  a  mat- 
ter highly  important  to  remove  those  feel- 
ings of  distrust,  as  may  be  done  in  a  great 
degree  by  the  endeavour — which  their 
families,  as  well  as  themselves,  will  esti- 
mate— to  improve  the  ports  to  which  they 
resort.  Upon  the  men  I  further  most 
earnestly  urge  the  adoption  of  a  measure 
which  would  place  them  in  a  favourable 
position  towards  the  country — I  mean  an 
extensive  measure  of  volunteering,  by 
which  they  would  engage  themselves  in 
large  numbers  in  the  service  of  the 
Crown.  There  is  at  present,  I  regret  to 
say,  a  serious  disagreement  between  the 
shipowners  and  the  seamen  in  those  ports. 
The  seamen,  acting  under  very  evil  influ- 
ence and  bad  advice,  have  united  them- 
selves in  associations,  every  member  of 
which  is  distinguished  by  a  medal ;  the 
rule  of  those  associations  being  that  no 
person  wearing  a  medal  shall  serve  in  a 
ship  not  wholly  manned  by  members.  The 
consequence  is,  the  shipowners  have  been 
bringing  seamen  from  other  ports  to  sup- 
plant the  seamen  of  the  north-eastern  ports; 
and  although  the  whole  matter  of  difference 
is  only  ten  shillings  a  voyage,  these  men, 
under  evil  advice,  have  refused  to  engage 
themselves,  and  are  walking  about  doing 
nothing,  while  the  country  wants  their 
aervices ;  and  if  the  country  did  not  want 
them,  merchants  would  be  glad  of  those 
services.  1  wish  they  would  feel  that  the 
only  medal  it  becomes  a  man  to  wear  is  a 
medal  placed  on  his  breast  by  his  Sove- 
reign for  good  services  rendered  to  his 
country ;  and  nothing  makes  men  appear 
more  ridiculous,  if  not  contemptible,  than 
this  decoration  of  themselves  with  distinctive 
medals  by  their  own  authority,  which  in 
this  case  is  the  emblem  of  disunion  among 
seamen,  at  the  very  moment  the  public  in- 
terest requires  that  there  should  be  perfect 
union  among  them.  I  am  told  that  these 
seamen  would,  in  case  of  emergency,  be 
willing  to  come  forward  and  take  service 
in  the  fleet.  I  think  that  emergency  now 
exists.  Three  or  four  weeks  hence,  when 
the  French  squadron  will  hare  joined  our 
fleet  in  the  Baltic,  and  we  then  have  a 
numerical  equality  with  the  fleet  of  the 
Russians,  and  that  degree  of  superiority 
which  arises  from  having  vessels  of  greater 
force,  and  from  a  more  extensive  use  of 
steam,  then,  indeed,  the  war  in  the  Baltic 


may  resolve  into  the  ordinary  course  of  a 
superior  fleet  blockading  an  inferior  fleet 
in  their  own  harbours ;  but  until  the  fleet 
in  the  Baltic  under  Sir   Charles  Napier 
does  obtain  that  superiority,  by  the  junc- 
tion of  the  French  squadron — which  it  has 
not    now — until    that    period,   while   Sir 
Charles  Napier  has  the  advantage  of  a  cen- 
tral position  between  the  three  squadrons 
into  which  the  Russian  fleet  is  divided, 
and,  while  the  ice  is  breaking  up,  this  is 
the  special  moment  in  which  all  possible 
strategy  may  be  exercised  by  which,  with 
well- managed,   well -manoeuvred    Tossels, 
he  may  have  an  opportunity  of  striking 
a    great  blow  with  decisive  efiect,   and 
perhaps  even  with  little  loss.     But,   my 
Lords,  great  chances  attach  to  all   war- 
fare, and  especially  to  naval  warfare.    Un- 
der its  prevent  novel  aspect,  there  may, 
perhaps,  by  possibility — I  will  not  admit 
at  all  the  probability — but  there  may  be 
by  possibility,   either  from   the  weather, 
or   from   the   enemy   being    superior,   as 
he  is,  in  numbers — there  may  be  disas- 
ters ;  and  I  believe  the  men  of  the  Tyne, 
the  Wear,  and  the  Tees — these,  the  finest 
seamen  we    have — would    never    forgive 
themselves — that  through  life  they  would 
feel  the  eternal  pressure  of  remorse,  if, 
from  their  absence,  any  disaster  was  expe- 
rienced, or  if,  in  their  absence,  any  great 
victory  should  be  gained.     I  cannot  think 
that  these  men,  who  hold  aloof  from  the 
naval  service  of  the  Crown — I  cannot  think 
they  do  not  participate  in  the  general  en- 
thusiasm with  which  the  present  war  has 
been    adopted    by    the    whole    country. 
I    cannot    think    that    they    alone    are 
insensible  to  those  cheers  with  which  the 
men   proceeding  to  the  service  of    their 
country  in  the  Baltic  are  saluted  by  their 
fellow-countrymen  on  their  departure.     It 
so  happens  that  at  a  very  early  peHod  of 
my  life  I  was  thrown  very  much  among 
seamen,  and  I  have  from  that  time  enter- 
tained the  greatest  feeling  of  respect  for 
their  generous  and  noble  qualities.     At  a 
more  recent  period  I  was  accidentally  en- 
gaged in  company  with  them   for  many 
months  together;   and,  undoubtedly,  the 
experience  which   I   then   acquired  only 
tended  to  confirm   my  opihions  in  their 
favour.  My  Lords,  last  year  I  endeavoured 
— as  I  have  said,  vainly — but  I  endea- 
voured, thinking  I  was  discharging  a  pub- 
lic duty,  to  induce  your  Lordships,  both  on 
presenting  a  petition  from  many  thousands 
of  these  seamen,  and   afterwards,  when 
the  Bill  came  before  your  Lordships'  House, 
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not  to  adopt  a  measure  which  they  thought, 
and  justly  thought,  inconsisteDt  with  their 
interests.  I  trust,  therefore,  when  I 
venture  to  offer  a  word  of  adyice  to  these 
seamen,  I  may  he  considered  as  offering 
it,  in  my  anxiety  for  their  interest  and  their 
honour,  as  a  friend,  and  I  do  most  earnestly 
entreat  them,  without  the  loss  of  one  day, 
not  individually,  not  hy  twos  and  threes, 
but  as  a  body,  to  enter  at  once  the  service 
of  the  Crown.  The  emergency  has  arisen 
which  demands  their  services.  I  do  trust 
they  will  not  be  found  wanting  in  this  hour 
of  their  country's  difficulty.  1  do  not  ask 
them  to  abandon  all  the  habits  of  their  life 
—to  enter  for  ten  years,  or  even  for  ^ve 
years.  Her  Majesty's  Government,  in  the 
emergency  in  which  they  now  stand,  have 
wisely,  I  think,  abandoned  that  principle, 
and  are  willing  to  accept  seamen  for  the 
year,  though  1  may  think  that  term  in- 
convenient, both  for  the  Government  and 
the  seamen  themselves.  Let  them  offer 
themselves  for  the  voyage — that  is,  for  the 
eampaign — and  I  can  hardly  think,  if  such 
offers  were  made  by  large  numbers  of  able 
seamen,  Her  Majesty's  Government  would 
refuse  their  request ;  but,  in  any  manner, 
let  them  place  themselves  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Crown  for  immediate  service  in  the 
Baltic.  They  may,  perhaps,  return  with  a 
medal  granted  by  Her  Majesty  for  their 
services — they  may  return  with  prize 
money — but  certainly  they  will  return  with 
honour — respecting  themselves,  respected 
by  others.  They  will  have  participated  in 
great  events,  of  which  the  fortunate  termi- 
nation may  in  a  gi*eat  degree  have  de« 
pended  on  their  co-operation.  They  will 
have  seen  and  will  have  done  things  to  re- 
member through  their  lives,  and  which  may 
be  talked  of  with  pride  by  their  families  as 
long  as  they  exist. 

REGISTRATION  OF  BILLS  OF  SALE  BILL. 

House  in  Committee,  according  to  Order. 

Lord  CAMPBELL  said,  that  as  he  was 
absent  when  the  Bill  was  introduced,  he 
would  avail  himself  of  this  opportunity  to 
state  that  he  cordially  approved  of  its  pro- 
visions. 

Lord  BROUGHAM  wished  to  suggest 
to  the  noble  Earl  (the  Earl  of  Harrowby) 
whether  it  would  not  be  better,  instead  of 
compelling  all  parties  to  resort  to  London 
for  a  registry  of  bills  of  sale,  to  establish 
local  registries  throughout  the  country  in 
connection  with  the  county  courts. 

The  Earl  of  HARROWBY  said,  the 
suggestion  of  the  noble  and  learned  Lord 

Th€  Earl  of  EUmborough 


had  been  made  to  him  from  other  quarters ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  commerciij 
community  of  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire 
were  of  opinion  that  traders  would  not  be- 
lieve they  exhausted  bills  of  sale  by  merely 
examining  local  registries.  They  would 
still  resort  to  the  central  registry  in  London, 
and,  under  these  circumstances,  he  did  not 
think  it  was  necessary  to  make  any  altera- 
tion in  the  Bill. 

Lord  CAMPBELL  said  it  would  be  as 
easy  and  as  cheap  to  consult  the  general 
registry  in  London  as  to  examine  local  r^ 
gistries  in  the  provinces. 

Bill  reported^  without  Amendment; 
Amendments  made  ;  and  Bill  to  be  read 
3*  to-morrow. 

VALUATION  (IRELAND)  ACT  AMEND- 
MENT  BILL. 

House  in  Committee,  according  to  Order. 

On  Clause  1, 

The  Earl  of  DONOUGHMORB  com- 
plained  that  the  Bill  contained  enactments 
beyond  its  title,  for  it  made  an  important 
aleration  in  local  taxation,  by  inclading 
houses  rated  under  6L  in  the  assessment 
to  the  county  cess,  hy  repealing  the  clause 
in  the  previous  Bill  which  prevented  it. 
The  effect  would  he  that  it  would  be  found 
impossible  to  collect  the  rate  from  tbe  oc- 
cupiers, and  it  would  eventually  fall  on  the 
lessors,  who  would  thus  he  made  liable  to 
the  county  cess  for  all  tenements  under  bl 
The  noble  Earl  moved  an  Amendment  to 
strike  out  the  portion  of  the  clause  enact- 
ing the  extension  of  the  assessment  to 
houses  under  51. 

Lord  STANLEY  op  ALDERLBY  said. 
the  Amendment  struck  at  the  principal  pro- 
vision of  the  Bill.  It  was  desirable,  as  the 
assessment  was  uniform,  that  the  collection 
and  the  exemptions  should  be  uniform  also. 
The  effect  of  the  exemption  of  houses  un- 
der the  yearly  value  of  51,  would  be  to  en- 
courage the  erection  and  continuance  of  a 
very  inferior  class  of  houses.  All  tbe  op- 
position to  the  Bill  came  ^m  the  owners 
of  a  miserable  description  of  bouse  proper- 
ty in  Ireland,  who  now,  in  consequence  of 
the  exemption  of  small  houses  from  the 
county  cess,  obtained  larger  rents  than  thej 
would  otherwise  do. 

The  Earl  op  CLANC ARTY  objected  to 
exemptions  generally,  believing  they  led  to 
great  abuses. 

Lord  MONTE AGLB   hoped  the  Bill 
would  be  allowed  to  pass  in  its  present  sbape* 
Amendment  vsiMbrawn;  clanse  agreed  to* 
On  Clause  2, 
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Lord  STANLEY  ov  ALDERLEY  pro- 
posed  certain  verbal  alterations  in  the  clause. 

The  Earl  op  CLANCARTY  said,  that 
the  Amendment  proposed  by  the  noble 
Lord  would  afford  no  security  against  the 
abuses  of  the  law  of  exemption,  to  which 
he  had  directed  the  notice  of  the  House  on 
the  second  reading  of  this  Bill.  Monaste- 
ries and  nunneries  claimed  exemption  as 
houses  used  for  charitable  purposes ;  and, 
to  a  certain  extent,  the  claim  appeared  to 
be  borne  out,  when  the  Commissioners  of 
National  Education  made  grants  to  the  re- 
ligious orders,  for  opening  schools  within 
their  premises,  for  the  education  of  the 
poor.  He  understood  that  the  school-rooms 
or  school-houses  exclusively  used  for  the 
purposes  of  education,  were  all  that  could 
be  legally  exempted  ;  but  it  was  notorious 
that  the  exemptions  had  been  carried  much 
further.  He  viewed  this  with  the  more  jea- 
lousy as  it  had  lately  come  to  light  that 
conventual  establishments  had  been,  he 
must  say  surreptitiously,  endowed  out  of  the 
grants  made  for  the  education  of  the  poor 
in  Ireland.  He  said  surreptitiously,  as  it 
was  only  by  the  last  Report  of  the  Commis- 
sioners of  National  Education,  made  on  the 
eve  of  an  inquiry,  that  it  appeared  that  to 
conventual  establishments  had  been  for  a 
long  time  paid  a  percentage  on  the  num- 
ber of  children  certified  by  the  heads  of 
those  houses  to  be  under  their  instruction  ; 
in  consequence  of  which  no  less  than  1,831 
girls  had  been  reported  as  in  attendance  at 
a  single  convent  school  in  Cork.  Scarcely 
less  reprehensible  was  the  mode  by  which 
exemptions  from  local  taxation  were  being 
extended  to  such  houses,  for  when  applica- 
tion was  lately  made  by  the  guardians  of  a 
poor-law  Union  in  the  west  of  Ireland,  to 
the  Poor  Law  Commissioners,  to  know  how 
to  deal  with  a  claim  that  had  been  made 
for  the  exemption  of  a  religious  house 
and  the  lands  belonging  to  it,  from  poor' 
law  taxation,  the  Commissioners  left  it  at 
their  discretion,  to  act  as  they  might  think 
proper,  thereby,  in  effect,  sanctioning  an  il- 
legal exemption.  He  did  not  wish  to  raise 
the  question,  whether  State  endowments 
and  exemptions  from  taxation  should  or 
should  not  be  extended  to  conventual  esta- 
blishments ;  but  he  desired  that  whatever 
was  done  should  be  done  openly,  and  that 
the  opportunity  afforded  by  the  present 
Bill  should  be  taken  advantage  of,  to  re- 
move that  ambiguity  in  the  existing  law 
of  exemption,  which  had  led  to  its  abuse. 
He  would,  therefore,  move  the  insertion  of 
a  proviso  to  this  effect: — 


''Provided  always,  that  nothinjf  contained  in 
this  clause  shall  be  held  to  exempt  buildings  used 
for  the  purpose  of  residence  hj  persons  bound  by 
religious  vows,  or  any  lands  attached  to  such  build- 
ings, from  the  payment  of  poor  rates  or  other  local 
assessments." 

Lord  MONTEAGLE  said,  there  was  no 
necessity  for  the  proviso  of  the  noble  Earl. 
Monasteries  and  nunneries  were  not  ex- 
empted by  law  from  the  payment  of  poor  or 
county  rates ;  and  if  boards  of  guardians,  as 
was  alleged,  chose  to  exempt  such  institu- 
tions, they  did  so  in  violation  of  the  law.  He 
did*  not  think  the  Bill  should  be  encumber- 
ed with  a  useless  definition  of  the  law,  such 
as  that  proposed  by  the  noble  Earl. 

Lord  CAMPBELL  said,  the  proviso  was 
unnecessary  and  illogical,  because  there 
was  nothing  either  in  the  present  Bill  or  in 
any  existing  Act  of  Parliament  which  ex- 
empted monasteries  and  nunneries  from  the 
payment  pf  rates.  The  noble  Earl  might, 
therefore,  just  as  well  add  words  to  the  ef- 
fect that  play-houses,  or  any  other  descrip- 
tion of  property,  should  not  be  exempted. 

The  Earl  op  CLANCARTY  thought 
monasteries  and  nunneries  were  not  exactly 
in  the  same  position  as  other  descriptions 
of  property,  because  they  were,  to  a  certain 
extent,  charitable  institutions,  and  as  such 
should  be  exempted.  He  had  been  told  to 
rest  satisfied  with  the  existing  state  of  the 
law.  But  he  wanted  to  know  what  the 
law  was.  The  Executive  Government  had 
been  called  upon  to  declare  what  the  law 
was,  but  they  had  refused  to  do  so,  telling 
the  guardians  who  applied  to  them  for  in- 
formation to  do  what  they  pleased. 

Lord  STANLEY  op  ALDERLEY 
said,  if  any  one  desired  to  know  the  state 
of  the  law,  he  should  apply  to  the  proper 
tribunals.  For  his  own  part,  he  could  not 
conceive  how  monasteries  and  nunneries 
could  claim  to  be  exempted. 

Amendment  withdrawn ;  clause  agreed 
to ;  other  Amendments  made ;  and  the  re- 
port thereof  to  be  received  To-morrow. 

House  adjourned  till  To-morrow. 
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HOUSE     OF    COMMONS, 
Thursday,  March  23,  1854. 

Mnmns.l  N>w  Wbits.  —  For  Liskeard,  v. 
Richard  Budden  Crowder,  Esq.,  Puisne  Judge, 
Court  of  Common  Pleas  ;  for  Tynemouth,  v. 
Hugh  Taylor,  Esq.,  void  election. 

PoBLio   Bills. — 1**  Mortmain. 

2®  Income  Tax  ;  Medical  Practitioners  (No.  3). 

AGRICULTURAL  STATISTICS. 

Mr.  FALK  said,  he  would  beg  to  ask 
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the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  President 
of  the  Board  of  Trade,  whether  any 
steps  had  heen  or  were  ahout  to  he  taken, 
to  ohtain  statistical  information  with  re- 
ference to  agricultural  produce  ? 

Mr.  card  well  :  Sir,  in  reply  to  the 
question  of  the  hon.  Gentleman,  1  heg  to 
state  that  with  respect  to  three  counties  in 
Scotland,  a  full  return  was  laid  before  the 
House  last  Session ;  and  it  appears  that 
there  was  not  a  single  case  of  omission, 
and  only  three  cases  of  refusal  to  give  the 
information  asked — a  result  which  I  con- 
sider highly  creditable  to  the  agriculturists 
of  those  counties.  With  respect  to  Nor- 
folk and  Hampshire,  I  have  received  within 
the  last  few  days  the  report  of  Sir  John 
Walsham  and  Mr.  Hawley,  who  have  been 
charged  with  the  inquiry  in  those  counties, 
and  1  am  happy  to  inform  the  House  that 
therd  is  only  an  omission  of  3  per  cent  upon 
the  whole  return.  1  think  that  for  a  first 
experiment  this  will  be  felt  to  be  highly 
satisfactory.  The  whole  cost  has  been  for 
Norfolk  and  Hampshire,  850Z.  ;  and  for 
the  three  Scotch  counties,  667/.  What 
we  have  obtained  is  an  accurate  return  of 
the  acreage  and  of  the  quantity  of  stock ; 
and  in  the  case  of  Scotland  there  was 
added  a  voluntary  estimate  of  the  produce. 
I  have  stated  that  the  Scotch  return  has 
been  already  laid  upon  the  table,  in  an- 
swer to  a  Resolution  of  the  House,  and 
the  papers  with  respect  to  England  will 
shortly  be  produced.  I  think  that  to  Mr. 
Hall  Maxwell,  the  Secretary  of  the  High- 
land Society,  and  to  Sir  John  Walsham 
and  Mr.  Hawley,  the  thanks  of  the  farming 
interest  are  due  for  the  ability  and  suc- 
cess with  which  these  inquiries  are  con- 
ducted. 

GAMING-HOUSES. 

The  attorney  GENERAL  said, 
the  Bill  which  he  was  about  to  submit  to 
the  consideration  of  the  House  had  for  its 
purpose  the  remedying  of  the  defects  of 
the  law  relating  to  gaming-houses.  Hon. 
Gentlemen  who  had  taken  the  trouble  of 
reading  the  reports  appearing  daily  in  the 
newspapers  must  be  perfectly  well  aware 
that  very  numerous  instances  had  recently 
occurred  of  the  law  being  set  at  complete 
defiance  by  the  keepers  of  such  establish- 
ments, which  he  was  very  sorry  to  say 
abounded  in  this  metropolis.  As  the  House 
was  well  aware,  the  law  had  made  very 
wise  and  salutary  provisions  against  the 

gractice  of  gaming,  and  those  provisions 
ad  succeeded  happily  in  putting  down  the 

Mr.  Palh 


practice  of  public  gaming — thns  forming  a 
very  proud  contrast  in  favour  of  this  coun- 
try as  compared  with  some  foreign  States, 
where  not  only  the  practice  had  not  been 
eradicated,  but  it  was  actually  encouraged 
for  the  most  unworthy  motives.  Bat 
although  the  practice  of  public  gaming  had 
thus  been  prevented  by  the  law,  unforta- 
nately  all  legislation  on  the  subject  had 
hitherto  proved  inadequate  to  repress  the 
existence  of  private  gaming-houaes  and 
the  practice  of  play  in  such  places,  and 
every  day  brought  to  light  some  fresh  in- 
stances of  young  men  of  hope  and  promise 
being  inveigled  away  into  those  dens, 
having  their  fortunes  impaired,  oftentimes 
ruined,  and  their  prospects  most  Beriouslj 
blighted  by  the  arts  to  which  they  fell  vic- 
tims. And  yet  it  would  seem  that  at  first 
sight  the  existing  law  was  perfectly  strong 
enough  to  put  down  these  establishments. 
Penalties  had  been  imposed  by  varioas 
Statutes  against  those  who  kept  gaming- 
houses, and  against  those  who  frequented 
them.  By  the  existing  law  the  Police 
Commissioners  had  abundant  powers  to 
authorise  officers  of  justice  to  enter— and, 
if  necessary,  by  force — into  these  places, 
to  see.  if  persons  were  to  be  found  there 
with  instruments  of  gaming  about  them. 
No  one  would  have  supposed  but  that  such 
measures  would  have  had  the  desired  ef- 
fect ;  and  certainly  no  blame  attached 
either  to  the  magistrates  or  to  the  police, 
for  both  had  been  as  active  and  as  inces- 
sant in  their  endeavours  to  put  an  end  to 
the  practice,  though,  unfortunately,  all 
their  efforts  had  proved  fruitless.  But  the 
reason  of  this  failure  was  ascribable  simplj 
to  the  fact  that  the  present  gaming  esta- 
blishments, being  maintained  in  private 
houses,  the  parties  who  kept  them  contrived 
to  exclude  all  persons  in  whom  they  could  not 
place  the  most  unbounded  confidence ;  and 
they  were  enabled,  by  the  effectual  means 
they  had  recourse  to,  to  keep  out  the  en- 
try of  the  police  until  they  were  enabled 
to  get  rid  of  all  the  proofs  of  gaming  which 
were  required  for  their  conviction.  He 
might  mention  to  the  House  that  be  had 
been  in  communication  with  a  police  officer 
who  had  been  frequently  employed  on  such 
occasions,  and  from  him  he  bad  become 
fully  acquainted  with  the  mode  of  proce- 
dure with  regard  to  these  cases.  It  would 
seem  that  keepers  of  these  places  regu- 
larly fortified  their  establishments— that 
either  the  outer  door  or  some  other  defence 
was  fortified  in  a  manner  from  which  the 
Board  of  Ordnance  itself  might  learn  a 
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lesson  ID  the  matter  of  fortification.     And 
to  such  an  extent  were  these  obstructions 
carried,  that  the  officer  he  had  just  alluded 
to  told  him  that  it  was  frequently  quite 
impossible  to  effect  an  entry  into  these 
establishments  in  less  than  half  an  hour, 
thus  affording  time  to  make  away  with  the 
implements  of  gaming.     As  he  had  said, 
they  took  very  good  care  not  to  admit  any 
one  in  whom  they  had  not  the  most  tho- 
rough   confidence.      They  admitted    old 
hands,  because  they  were  known  to  them  ; 
they   admitted   young  hands  when   they 
came  introduced  by  old  ones.    But  the  po- 
lice, of  course,  they  did  not  admit ;    they 
were  too  well  known  to  the  wary  guardians 
stationed  inside  and  out  to  have  any  chance 
of  that.     The  moment  a  policeman  came 
in  sight,  the  bolts,  chains,  bars,  and  locks 
were  brought  into  use,  and  a  warning  by  a 
bell  or  otherwise  was  given  to  the  persons 
overhead,  so  that  long  before  the  police 
could  effect  an  entry  every  article  used  for 
the  purposes  of  gaming,  such  as  cards  and 
dice,  was  removed  by  means  of  a  conve- 
nience already  prepared,  which  communi- 
cated with  the  common  sewer,  and  carried 
them  away  to  the  main  sewer.     Hereupon 
the  bars  and  bolts  were  removed,  and  the 
police  received  with  all  possible  politeness 
<— were  begged  to  walk  in — to  find,  how- 
ever, nothing  more  than  a  pleasant  con- 
vivial gathering  assembling  round  the  sup- 
per-table,  or   a    social    party  recreating 
themselves    with    some    innocent    game. 
Notwithstanding  all  the  persons  found  on 
the  premises  are  brought  before  the  ma- 
gistrate— though    the    policeman    admits 
at  once  that  he  had  neither  found  them 
in  the  act  of  gaming,  nor  could  he  dis- 
cover  any  instruments   for  the  purposes 
of  gaming  anywhere  about.     The  failure, 
therefore,  was  quite  complete,  there  being 
no  ease   against   the   parties.      Perhaps 
the   magistrate,  if  he  chanced  to  be  a 
grave  man,   shook  his    head — if,   on  the 
contrary,   of  a  mirthful    disposition,    he 
laughed,  so  that  every  one  laughed  except 
the  poor  discomfited  police.     Bo  that  the 
party  implicated  was  free  to  open  his  house 
again  the  very  same  night,  and  re-com- 
menee  his  abominable  practices.  Such,  then, 
was  the  objectionable  state  of  things  which 
it  was  most  desirable  to  remedy.     Indeed, 
instances  of  such  cases  had  latterly  been 
80  frequent  as  to  give  occasion  for  great 
public  scandal.     He  was  most  happy,  how- 
ever, to  see  that  the  press  had  commented 
on  them  in  the  right  spirit,  and  in  that 
House  the  attention  of  Her  Majesty's  Go- 


vernment had  been  directed  to  the  subject 
by  the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for  Ludlow 
(Lord  W.  Powlett).     Now  it  was  perfectly 
clear  that  the  cause  of  the  constant  defeats 
of  the  law  arose  from  the  difficulty  of  ob- 
taining evidence ;  for  there  was  no  hesita- 
tion or  doubt  for  a  single  moment  that  these 
gaming-houses  existed.     Indeed,  it  was  a 
melancholy  fact  that  they  swarmed  and 
multiplied  throughout  the  metropolis,  and 
they  were   perfectly  well   known  to*the 
police  officers — as  well  known  as  the  hotels 
and  taverns  in  the  quarters  where  they  ex- 
isted.    They  were  frequented  by  a  class 
of  persons  who  were  either  habitual  gam** 
biers  or  sharpers,  and  by  young  men,  of- 
tentimes of   rank  and  fortune^  who  had 
the  misfortune  to  be  inveigled  into  them. 
And  while,  therefore,  on  the  one  hand, 
they  knew  of  the  existence  of  such  places, 
and  were  perfectly  aware  of  the  consequent 
evils,   how  they  swarmed    and  abounded 
throughout  the  metropolis,  they  had,  on 
the  other  hand,  the   humiliating  fact  of 
the   equally  great  and  enormous   evil  of 
seeing   the  law  defeated,   defied,    set   at 
nought,  and  made  the  subject  of  mockery 
and  derision  by  persons  who   every  day 
violated  it.     Now,  as  he  had  before  ob- 
served, the  difficulty  of  obtaining  evidence 
was  no  doubt  very  much  increased  by  the 
means  which  these  parties  had  recourse  to 
in  order  to  shut  out  effectually  the  entry 
of  the  police.     For  if  the  police  could  only 
procure  an  entry  at  all  times   into  such 
places,  as  elsewhere,  they  would  very  soon 
detect  the  gamblers,  and  bring  the  owners 
of  the  establishments  to  that  punishment 
which  the  law  directed,  so  that  in  a  very 
short  time  nothing  more  would  be  heard  of 
them.     But  as  long  as  this  power  of  bar- 
ring out  the  officers  of  justice  continued,  so 
long  would  it  remain  impossible  to  reach 
these  keepers  of  gaming-houses  by  the  ex- 
isting law.     He  was  prepared,  therefore, 
to  strike  at  once  at  the  root  of  the  evil, 
and  with  that  object  he  proposed  to  make 
it  a  substantive  offence  wilfully  to  take 
means  for  the  purpose  of  excluding  theentry 
of  officers  of  police  when  those  officers  were 
authorised  by  the  law  to  enter.      It  was 
quite  obvious,  however,  that  he  might  be 
met  at  once  with  the  objection,  "  What ! 
would  you  make  the  barring  the  door  of 
one's  own  house  a  matter  of  offence  ?  " 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  he  might  be  al- 
lowed to  observe,  and  as  was  very  well 
understood  by  the  police,  there  was  a  most 
essential  and  unmistakeable  difference  be- 
tween  an    ordinary  case  of  fastening  a 
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xnan^s  door,  to  prevent  the  ingress  of  im- 
proper persons,  and  the  means  resorted  to 
by  gaming-house  keepers,   for  the  pur- 
pose of  guarding  against  by  any  possibility 
the  entry  of  those  who  came  armed  with 
the  warrant  of  a  magistrate,  and  in  order 
to  defy  that  magistrate.     He  believed  that 
magistrates  would   have   no    difficulty  in 
coming  to  a  decision  on  this  point.     He 
proposed,  therefore,  that  when  a  case  fell 
within  the  existing  Statutes,  when  infor- 
mation was  laid  before  the  magistrates  by 
competent  persons,  and  when  the  magis- 
trates  or   the   police  commissioners   had 
issued  their  warrant,  if  it  should  appear 
that  unusual  and  unnecessary  means  had 
l>een  resorted  to  by  the  occupiers  of  the 
house  to  keep  out  the  officers,  that  should 
be  a  substantive  offence,  liable  to  punish- 
ment.    In  the  second  place,  he  proposed 
to  extend  a  principle  already  recognised 
in  the  8  &  9  VicU^  cap.  109,  the  8th  sec- 
tion of   which    provided    that  where  any 
cards,  dice,    or  implements   of  gambling 
should    be    found,    although   the   parties 
might  not  be  found  in  the  act  of  gaming, 
that  still  it  was  competent  for  the  magis- 
trate, under  those  circumstances,  to  pre- 
sume from  the  fact  that  the  house  was 
used  as  a  gaming-house ;  and   it    placed 
upon  the  owner  the  burden  of  disproving 
the  allegation.      He  proposed,  therefore, 
to  extend  that  provision  to  all  cases  where 
those  unnecessary  contrivances   were  re- 
sorted   to  to  fortify  the   avenues   to    the 
house,  and  to  constitute  that  circumstance 
primd  facie  evidence  of  the  guilt  of  the 
accused  parties.     The  next  steps,  however, 
which  he  proposed  to  take  would  be  much 
more   efficacious  in  suppressing   the  evil 
and  overcoming  the  difficulty  of  obtaining 
evidence.    A  number  of  persons  were  found 
on  the  premises.  Of  these  some  were  liable 
to  heavy  punishment ;  others,  perhaps,  to 
none  at  all.     Some  were  victims  and  dupes, 
the  others  old  hackneyed  gamblers,    the 
sharpers  and  decoyers — keepers  of  these 
establishments,  that  inveigled  the  young 
and  the  unwary.     Now  he,  therefore,  pro- 
posed to  enable  a  magistrate,  when  ik  body 
of  persons  were  brought  up  before  him, 
either  at  the  instance  of  the  police-officer, 
or  through  the  exercise  of  his  own  judg- 
ment, to  select  from  amongst  them  the  most 
objectionable,  and  hand  thenl  over  to  be 
prosecuted,  while  others  of  the  party  might 
be  admitted  as   witnesses   against  them. 
At  present  no  power  was  given  to  a  ma- 
gistrate enabling  him  to  obtain  the  evi- 
dence of  such  persons^  for,  inasmuch  as 
The  Attorney  General 


they  were  liable  to  punishment,  thej  would 
refuse  to  answer  questions  which  might 
inculpate   themselves.      It  was  propoMd, 
therefore,  to  allow  of  the  magistrate  ob- 
taining from  any  person  evidence,  by  con- 
verting him  into  a  witness ;  and  he  was 
perfectly  sure  that  amongst  every  twentj 
or  thirty  persons  seized  on  such  occasions 
there  would  be  always  some,  more  or  less 
respectable,  that  would  not  hesitate,  merely 
to  screen  persons  guilty  of  offences  of  this 
kind,  to  put  the  authorities  in  possession  of 
evidence  so  as  to  enable  them  to  enforce 
the  law  against  such   notorious  offenders. 
He  would  also  make  this   further  provi- 
sion ;  he  believed  nothing  tended  so  much 
to  prevent  young   men  from   going  into 
these  establishments  as  the  risk  of  being 
discovered  and  exposed  before  the  public, 
with  their  identity  fully  fixed  and  esta- 
blished.    Now,  at  present  the  way  such 
persons  got  over   any  difficulties  of  that 
kind  was  by  giving  false  names  and  ad- 
dresses.    For  the  future,  however,  he  pro- 
posed to  constitute  that  an  offence  agiunst 
the  law ;  and  any  one,  therefore,  giving  a 
false  name  or  a  fictitious  address  to  a  magis- 
trate will  be  liable  to  penalties.  He  felt  sure 
that,  if  consent  was  given  to  the  enact- 
ment of  such  provision,  the  evil  so  moch 
complained  of  would  very- soon  cease  to 
exist.      The  House  would  remember,  on 
the  occasion  of  the  introduction  of  a  Bill 
last  Session  for  the  suppression  of  betting 
establishments,  they  were  told  that  it  was 
impossible  to  adopt  such  a  measure.    He 
was  happy,  however,  to  be  able  to  say  that 
those  pest-houses  had  been  completely  pot 
down ;  and  he  believed,  in  reference  to  the 
present  evil,  if  the  House  would  but  accept 
the  plan  embodied  in  his  Bill,  that  a  similar 
success  would  be  attained ;  and  that  they 
would  be   adopting  the   surest  means  of 
overthrowing   the  last  remnant  of  those 
gaming  establishments,  which  were  a  dis- 
grace to   the  country — a  work  which  he 
hoped  to  see  speedily  and  effectually  com- 
pleted. 

Sir  JOHN  SHELLEY  said,  he  only 
rose  as  the  representative  of  that  part  of 
London  which  was  unfortunately  cursed 
with  those  establishments,  for  the  purpose 
of  tendering  his  best  thanks  to  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  for  the  measure 
which  he  had  just  proposed.  He  thought 
its  provisions  gave  a  right  to  hope  that  its 
effect  would  be  to  put  an  end  to  those  esta- 
blishments. 

Leave  gioen. 

Bill  ordered  to  be  brought  in  by  Mr. 
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Attorney  General,  Mr.  Solicitor  Genel-al, 
and  Mr.  FitBroy. 

GRAND  JURY  LAWS  (IRELAND). 

Mr.  MACARTNEY  said,  he  would  now 
beg  to  nominate  the  Committee  to  con- 
sider the  Grand  Jury  Laws  of  Ireland.  As 
the  constitution  of  the  Committee  was  ob- 
jected to,  and  its  proposed  objects  no  com- 
pletely mistaken,  he  would  take  that  op- 
portunity of  stating  that  his  object  was  to 
correct  abuses,  not  to  alter  the  law,  and, 
therefore,  that  was  the  whole  scope  and 
tendency  of  his  Motion.  With  regard  to 
the  selection  of  the  names,  his  aim  had 
been  to  select  Gentlemen  whose  opinions 
were  unbiassed  in  favour  of  any  particular 
course,  and  in  whose  regard  he  felt  assured 
that  they  would  proceed  to  consider  the 
subject  in  a  fair  and  temperate  manner, 
and  who  would  make  no  recommendations 
which  the  House  could  not  safely  adopt. 
He  had,  however,  been  urged  to  withdraw 
his  Motion,  but  he  believed  that  in  doing 
so  he  should  not  be  fulfilling  his  duty  to  the 
ratepayers  of  Ireland.  In  that  country,  as 
hon.  Gentlemen  from  England  might  not 
be  aware,  all  the  roads  and  public  works 
were  made  and  carried  on  at  the  expense 
of  the  ratepayers,  so  that  whilst  here  in 
the  year  1851  the  average  county  rate  was 
not  more  than  5d,  in  the  pound,  in  Ire- 
land, during  the  same  year,  it  reached  to 
a  poundage  of  Is,  Qd,  The  whole  of  the 
expense  of  the  gaols  were  also  thrown  on 
the  county  rate. 

Mr.  speaker  here  interrupted  the 
hon.  Member,  and  said  that  in  going  into 
the  whole  question  of  the  Grand  Jury  sys- 
tem of  Ireland  he  was  quite  out  of  order, 
his  Motion  only  extending  to  the  nomina- 
tion of  a  Committee. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed — 

"  That  the  following  Members  be  Menibeni  of 
the  Select  Committee  on  Grand  Jury  Laws  (Ire- 
land).'* 

Mr.  F.  SCULLT  said,  that  the  House 
was  awdre  a  promise  had  been  made  by 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  to  the  Chief  Secre- 
tary for  Ireland  that  he  would  introduce  a 
Bill  to  improve  the  state  of  the  Grand 
Jury  Laws  of  Ireland  in  the  course  of  the 
present  Session.  Under  such  circum- 
stances, therefore,  and  after  all  the  Com- 
mittees and  Commissions  which  they  had 
had  during  the  past  twenty  or  thirty  years, 
he  was  perfectly  astonished  at  the  proposi- 
tion emanating  from  the  hon.  Gentleman 
opposite,  and  could  only  regard  it  as  an 
attempt  to  cushion  and  retard  immediate 
legislation.     They  had  had  a  Select  Com- 


mittee on  the  subject  so  far  back  as  1836, 
before  which  the  hon.  Member  himself  was  a 
witness,  and  they  had  another  in  1842,  con- 
stituted of  fifteen  Members,  eleven  of  whom 
were  from  Ireland,  and  on  which  no  less  than 
3,600  questions  were  aaked^  and  nineteen 
witnesses  examined.  It  was  quite  evident, 
therefore,  that  further  inquiry  was  super- 
fluous; though,  if  it  was  conceded,  he 
would  not  shrink  from  it,  but  would  show 
that  other  classes  of  the  community  be- 
sides the  ratepayers  were  affected  by  the 
injurious  system  at  present  in  existetice. 
He  would  call  upon  the  House,  thereforov 
not  to  bother  the  representatives  of  Ireland 
with  needless  investigations,  but  to  press 
upon  the  Government  the  necessity  of 
dealing  with  the  ample  materials  before 
them  and  of  introducing  the  requisite 
measures.  He  would  move  that  the  Order 
of  the  Day  for  the  appointment  of  the  Se- 
lect Committee  be  discharged. 

Mr.  FITZSTEPHEN  FRENCH  se- 
conded the  Amendment.  He  would  put  it 
to  the  right  hon.  Baronet  the  Chief  Secre- 
tary for  Ireland  whether  he  would  not,  in 
consenting  to  the  appointment  of  a  Com- 
mittee, be  passing  judgment  on  himself 
and  the  late  Mr.  Anthony  Blake,  both  of 
whom  had  been  members  of  the  Commis- 
sion of  1842.  Twelve  years  had  now 
elapsed  since  their  Report  had  been  made, 
and  he  would»  therefore*  beg  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  not  to  leave  them  once  more  at 
the  mercy  of  chance  legislation. 

Amendment  proposed — 

"  To  leave  out  from  the  words  '  that  the*  to  the 
end  'of  the  Question,  in  order  to  add  the  words 
*  Order  for  the  appointment  of  the  said  Committee 
be  read,  and  discharged,'  instead  thereof." 

Mr.  G.  a.  HAMILTON  said,  he  hoped 
the  House  would  pause  before  acceding  to 
the  Motion  of  his  hon.  Friend  the  Member 
for  Tipperary  (Mr.  F.  Scully).  He  might 
observe  that  at  the  moment  he  was  inter- 
rupted by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  in  the 
chair,  his  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  the 
county  of  Antrim  (Mr.  Macartney)  was 
proceeding  to  observe  on  the  Report  of  a 
Commission  which  had  been  appointed  in 
1842.  Now  that  Commission  had  recom- 
mended most  important  alterations  in  the 
present  Grand  Jury  system  of  Ireland,  and 
which,  if  carried  into  effect,  would  involve 
a  saving  of  not  less  than  160,000/.  a  year 
for  the  landed  property  of  Ireland.  The 
Report,  however,  of  that  Commission  had 
been  laid  aside  for  twelve  years,  and  the 
object,  therefore,  of  his  hon.  Friend  waa 
to  investigate  ho^V  far  their  recommenda- 
tions could  be  usefully  carried  into  practice. 
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He  mast  say,  in  contnidietioD  to  what  had 
fallen  from  the  hon.  Memher  for  Tipperarj, 
thai  the  Grand  Jury  system  of  Ireland  was, 
on  the  whole,  an  admittedly  good  system. 
He  hetiered  it  was  a  mistake  to  say  that 
the  ahnses  which  formerly  existed  in  the 
Grand  Jary  system  existed  at  present,  in- 
asmuch as  great  improTements  had  heen 
made  of  late  years  in  that  system.  He 
hoped  that  if  the  Committee  was  appointed, 
it  would  he  limited  in  its  inquiries. 

Mb.  M*CANN  said  that  the  only  way  to 
deal  with  the  Grand  Jury  system  of  Ireland 
was  to  get  rid  of  the  fiscal  duties  of  the 
Grand  Jury  altogether. 

Sib  JOHN  TOUNG  said,  he  was  placed 
in  a  somewhat  difficult  position  on  this 
question.  He  had  stated  that  he  was  not 
prepared  to  consent  to  a  Bill  heing  laid  on 
the  tahle,  hut  thought  it  desirable  to  see 
the  result  of  the  discussion  on  the  measure 
regarding  the  county  rates  of  England. 
When  his  hon.  Priend  the  Member  for 
Antrim  proposed  a  Committee,  knowing 
that  he  was  one  who  had  given  great 
attention  to  the  question,  he  (Sir  J.  Young) 
had  acquiesced  in  the  proposal;  and  he 
could  not  well  withdraw  his  acquiescence. 
He  had  merely  suggested  the  alteration  of 
one  name  in  those  proposed  for  the  Com- 
mittee. He  saw  no  ground  for  dissenting 
from  the  appointment  of  the  Committee. 
It  was  said  the  question  of  religious  tole- 
ration was  involved,  but  he  could  not  see 
in  what  way.  Much  was  said  about  repre- 
sentation accompanying  taxation ;  and  he 
approved  of  the  principle.  The  Act  on 
which  the  valuation  was  founded  contained 
a  clause  attempting  to  regulate  the  rating 
by  the  net  rent.  Adam  Smith  and  other 
authorities  laid  it  down  that  local  rates 
were  a  part  of  the  rent  and  should  be 
deducted  firom  it ;  and  the  Commissioners 
who  reported  on  the  local  rates  of  England 
in  1844  said  it  was  well  known  that  land- 
lords had  nothing  to  gain  by  the  shifting 
of  rates  from  one  class  to  another;  they 
assumed  that  all  local  rates  came  out  of 
the  rent  in  one  shape  or  other.  Therefore, 
whatever  the  representation  in  a  county, 
the  landlords  or  rent  receivers  ought  to 
have  a  predominance  in  the  management 
of  the  rates,  otherwise  an  injustice  was 
committed.  It  was  most  important  to 
oppose  the  erroneous  notions  which  pre- 
vailed on  this  subject,  by  the  dictates  of 
common  sense.  There  were  many  points 
in  the  present  Grand  Jury  Laws  which 
might  be  advantageously  retained,  though 
the  constitution  of  the  Grand  Juries  was 
altered.     Boards  of  guardians  might  be 
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delegated  to  act  on  the  Grand  Jury,  hut 
the  owners  of  property,  as  the  great  rate- 
payers, ought  to  have  a  predominance. 

Mb.  NAPIER  said,  that,  under  the 
circumstances,  he  was  desirous  of  ascer- 
taining with  what  view  the  Committee  was 
to  be  appointed,  and  what  were  the  precise 
subjects  they  were  to  inquire  into?  He 
thought  the  Committee  ought  to  be  agreed 
to  as  it  was  proposed  by  the  hon.  Member 
for  Antrim,  or  not  at  all.  The  under- 
standing upon  which  the  proposition  was 
at  first  made  was,  that  it  was  to  carry  out 
the  views  of  the  Commission  that  had  al- 
ready reported  on  the  subject. 

Sib  JOHN  TOUNG  ^aid.  he  wished  to 
state  fairly  that  he  did  not  understand  that 
the  Committee,  as  proposed  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  Antrim,  was  to  he  limited  in 
the  way  alluded  to  by  the  right  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman. 

CoLOKEL  DUNNE  said,  this  was  a  ques- 
tion which  was  sure  to  create  great  differ- 
ence of  opinion  amongst  Irishmen.  The 
benefits  of  the  Grand  Jury  system  had 
been  exaggerated,  as  had  been  its  disad- 
vantages. He  doubted  whether  anything 
new  would  be  elicited  by  the  inquiry  of 
another  Committee.  It  would  lead  to  dis- 
sension, and  the  expression  of  a  variety  of 
opinions,  which  would  probably  end  in  no- 
thing. The  number  of  notices  now  on  the 
paper  with  reference  to  it  showed  that  it 
would  create  great  dissension.  They  would 
most  likely  have  a  division  every  day,  and 
they  would  produce  no  Report  of  any 
value 

Mb.  MACARTNEY  said,  that  with 
reference  to  the  statement  of  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  (Sir  J.  Toung)  as  to  the 
objects  of  the  Committee's  inquiry,  he 
could  not,  as  the  promoter  of  the  original 
Motion,  assent  to  the  view  of  the  right 
hon.  Baronet,  because  if  that  were  adopted 
the  entire  question  would  be  opened — ^a 
proceeding  which  he  had  never  contem- 
plated. He  had  never  contemplated 
carrying  out  the  Report  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  1842,  which  would  have  made 
practical  improvements  in  the  law  as  it 
stood,  but  he  could  never  consent  to  make 
an  alteration  in  the  fundamental  law  re- 
specting Grand  Juries.  Before,  therefore, 
asking  the  House  to  proceed  to  a  division, 
he  would  ask  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
whether  he  intended  to  support  the  re- 
ference to  the  Committee  of  the  instruction 
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contained  in  his  own  Motion  ? 

Young  replied  in  the  affirmative.' 

BO  little  chance  of  effecting  a  just  settlement 

of  this  question,  and  of  carrying  oat  the 
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Report  of  the  Committee  of  1842,  that  he 
was  quite  ready  to  agree  to  the  discharge 
of  the  Order. 

Question,  **  That  the  words  proposed  to 
be  left  out  stand  part  of  the  Question," 
put,  and  negatived. 

Words  added. 

Main  Question,  as  amended,  put,  and 
agreed  to. 

Order  read,  and  discharged. 

INCOME  TAX  BILL. 

Order  for  Second  Reading  read. 

Motion  made  and  Question  proposed — 
"  That  the  Bill  bo  now  read  a  Second 
Time." 

Sir  FITZROY  KELLY  said  that,  after 
the  discussion  which  had  already  taken 
place  upon  the  earlier  stages  of  this  Bill, 
and  in  the  present  state  of  information  be- 
fore the  House  as  to  what  would  be  the 
future  policy  of  the  Government  in  regard 
to  it,  he  felt  it  would  be  a  waste  of  the 
public  time  at  all  to  oppose  the  further 
stages  of  the  measure.  In  making  this 
statement,  however,  he  reserved  to  himself 
the  right  hereafter,  whenever  the  measure 
should  come  before  the  House  in  Commit- 
tee, of  calling  for  further  information  from 
Her  Majesty  s  Qovernment  upon  several 
points  affecting  the  financial  condition  of 
the  country,  and  connected  with  this  Bill ; 
and  it  would  depend  upon  the  nature  and 
extent  of  the  information  which  the  Go- 
vernment might  give  him  whether  he 
should  offer  any  opposition  either  to  the 
further  progress  of  the  measure,  or  to  the 
levying  of  the  tax  in  its  doubled  form  during 
the  first  halt' year. 

Mb.  SPOONER  said  he  had  not  been 
able  to  hear  the  purport  of  what  his  hon. 
and  learned  Friend  said,  but  he  wished  to 
observe  that,  though  he  did  not  intend  to 
ofiTer  the  slightest  opposition  to  the  second 
reading  of  this  Bill,  he  guarded  himself 
against  the  supposition  that  by  allowing 
the  measure  to  pass  he  was  to  be  supposed 
to  agree  in  its  provisions.  Should  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  propose  any  addition  to  the  tax 
during  this  Session,  he  did  not  wish  it  to 
be  supposed  by  the  course  he  now  adopted 
that  he  in  any  way  gave  his  sanction  to 
the  measure,  because  he  had  no  hesitation 
in  saying  that  he  considered  the  provisions 
of  this  Bill  to  be  so  unjust  that  he  should 
ihink  it  his  duty  to  do  what  he  could  to 
oppose  it  in  the  event  of  a  second  appli- 
cation respecting  it  being  made  to  the 
House. 

VOL.  CXXXI.     [third  series.] 


Motion  agreed  to. 
Bill  read  2^ 


MEDICAL  PRACTITIONERS  (NO.  2)  BILL. 
Order  for  Second  Reading  read. 
Mr.  BRADY,  in  rising  to  move  the 
second  reading  of  this  Bill,  said,  that  he 
felt  great  difficulty  in  his  position,  inas- 
much as  the  measure  was  one  which  re- 
quired more  power  than  he  possessed  in 
order  to  command  the  attention  of  the 
House.  He  would,  however,  endeavour  to 
describe  the  present  position  of  the  medi- 
cal profession  and  the  objects  of  his  Bill. 
There  were  at  that  time  nineteen  medical 
corporate  bodies  in  the  country.  We  had 
the  College  of  Physicians,  the  College  of 
Surgeons,  the  Apothecaries'  Hall,  the  Uni- 
versities of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  both 
of  which  granted  medical  degrees.  There 
was,  also,  the  University  of  London,  to- 
gether with  our  other  English  Universities 
and  Colleges.  But  there  was  no  possibility 
by  which  a  man  belonging  to  any  of  those 
bodies  could  be  recognised  or  known.  He 
proposed  by  his  Bill  to  remedy  that  evil, 
and  to  show  that  in  doing  so  he  was  acting 
in  conformity  with  the  constitutional  prac- 
tice of  the  country.  He  found  that  every 
one  of  the  great  establishments  of  the 
country  was  regulated  by  a  system  of 
registration.  The  courts  of  law,  the 
officers  of  the  Army  and  Navy  were  re- 
gistered, the  clergy  of  the  country  were 
registered  by  their  bishops,  and  if  any  of 
them  were  not  so  registered  they  would 
not  be  eligible  to  hold  livings.  He  looked 
upon  the  condition  of  the  medical  profession 
as  perfectly  anomalous.  Many  of  the  evils 
which  were  now  complained  of  in  connec- 
tion with  the  admission  of  improper  persons 
to  practise  medicine  would  be  completely 
remedied  by  his  measure.  This  was  a 
question  of  grave  necessity,  as  the  lives  of 
many  persons  were  placed  in  jeopardy  from 
their  ignorance  of  the  competency  of  medi- 
cal men,  except  from  their  title  of  "doctor" 
being  placed  upon  their  door.  The  pro- 
fession itself  suffered  seriously  by  this  sys- 
tem, for  many  individuals  who  had  been 
mere  tradesmen  gave  up  their  natural  avo- 
cations for  the  purpose  of  vending  quack 
medicines  to  the  public.  As  the  measure 
he  now  proposed  was  efficacious,  simple, 
designed  for  the  protection  both  of  the 
public  and  of  the  profession  by  whom  it 
was  essentially  required,  he  trusted  the 
House  would  agree  to  the  second  read- 
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•*  That  the  Bill  bo   now  read  a  Second 
Time." 

Mr.  HADFIELD  said,  he  should  be 
glad  to  know  what  was  the  intention  of  the 
Government  with  respect  to  this  Bill,  and 
if  in  the  absence  of  the  noble  Lord  the 
Home  Secretary,  no  Member  of  the  Mi- 
nistry was  prepared  to  make  any  state- 
ment with  regard  to  it,  he  should  feel  it 
his  duty — as  the  Bill  was  not  in  a  form 
which  he  could  altogether  approve — to 
move  its  adjournment  for  some  short  period 
in  order  that  it  might  be  further  con- 
sidered. 

Mr.  FITZROY  said,  he  believed  the 
hon.  Member  for  Leitrim  (Mr.  Brady)  had 
had  some  communication  with  the  noble 
Lord  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
Department,  who  had  stated  that  he  had 
no  objection  whatever  to  the  introduction 
of  this  Billt  and  to  its  being  read  a  second 
time.  Under  these  circumstances  he  (Mr. 
Fitzroy)  should  not  oppose  the  motion  be- 
fore the  House. 

Colonel  DUNNE  said,  it  was  his  opi- 
nion that  the  Bill  was  a  useful  one,  though 
there  were  some  points  in  it  upon  which  in 
Committee  he  should  have  to  propose  an 
amendment  or  two. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Bill  read  2^ 

The  House  adjourned  at  half  after  six 
o'clock. 


HOUSE    OF    LORDS, 
Friday,  March  24,  1854. 

MiNUTvs.]  Public    Bills. — 2*  Second   Common 

Law  Procedure,  1864. 
d*  Highways  (South  Wales);    Registration  of 
Bills  of  Sale. 

THE  COURT  OF  CHANCERY. 

Lord  ST.  LEONARDS  moved  for  Re- 
turns  of  all  Causes  now  depending  in  the 
Court  of  Chancery  commenced  in  or  before 
1852,  and  of  their  present  state;  of  all 
matters  now  in  the  several  Masters'  offices; 
of  all  writs,  dec,  in  or  since  1852,  and  in 
which  iinnl  orders  or  decrees  have  been 
made.  The  noble  and  learned  Lord  said, 
it  would  be  in  the  recollection  of  their 
Lordships,  that  a  few  nights  ago  he  took 
the  opportunity  of  vindicating  the  Court 
of  Chancery  from  some  aspersions  which 
had  been  frequently  cast  upon  it.  The 
observations  which  he  then  made  were 


drawn  from  him  in  consequence  of  certain 
complaints  which  had  been  made  both  pub- 
licly and  privately  against  that  Court,  and 
he.  had  thought  it  right  to  state,  what  he 
believed  to  be  the  case,  that  these  com- 
plaints were  not  well  founded,  and  be  had 
no  other  object  now  in  moving  for  these 
Returns  than  to  give  an  opportunity  of  in- 
vestigating these  charges  and  seeing  whe- 
ther they  had  been  properly  made  or  Bot. 
At  the  same  time,  if  it  appeared  that  any 
of  the  complaints  made  against  the  Court 
of  Chancery  were  well  founded,  and  that 
matters  had  improperly  occurred  in  con- 
nection with  that  Court,  he  thought  an  in- 
vestigation should  take  place  so  that  such 
occurrences  might  be  prevented  in  future. 
The  object  he  had  in  introducing  a  Motion 
for  the  Returns  he  asked  for  was  to  show 
what  was  the  actual  state  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  and  the  condition  of  those  suits 
in  it  which  had  been  depending  for  aome 
time.  If,  upon  a  Return  made  in  compli- 
ance with  this  Motion,  it  should  appear 
that  there  were  matters  which  ought  to  be 
inquired  into,  he  should  feel  himself  called 
upon  to  move  their  Lordships  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  Committee  to  investigate 
the  state  of  the  proceedings  in  that  Court, 
as  he  was  quite  satisfied  there  could  be  but 
one  object  in  that  House — namely,  not  to 
let  the  Court  of  Chancery  be  accused  with- 
out just  cause,  and,  if  there  was  just  cause, 
to  take  steps  to  remedy  the  evils  which 
might  be  found  to  exist.  There  was  one 
matter  which  had  been  publicly  spoken  of 
which  reflected  upon  the  office  of  one  of 
the  Masters  in  Chancery.  It  had  been 
stated  that  no  appointment  could  be  fixed 
with  that  Master  in  Chancery  except  in  the 
case  of  certain  solicitors,  and  this  waa  said 
to  fall  very  hardly  upon  the  solicitors  as  a 
body.  He  had  been  in  communication  with 
the  Master  in  Chancery  alluded  to,  who 
had  written  to  the  solicitors,  but  had  re- 
ceived no  reply  at  the  time  he  (Lord  St. 
Leonards)  communicated  with  him.  The 
Master,  however,  stated  that  he  was  not 
aware  of  any  cause  or  matter  to  which  the 
complaint  which  had  been  made  could  refer. 
He  (Lord  St.  Leonards)  would  take  this 
opportunity  of  making  an  observation  or 
two  upon  a  complaint  which  had  been  made 
as  regarded  himself,  in  which  it  was  en- 
deavoured to  show  that  he  had  been  ac- 
tuated by  a  desire  of  oppressing  the  solicit 
tors  as  a  body.  He  could  assure  thei# 
Lordships,  and  the  profession  to  which  he 
had  had  the  honour  of  belonging  for  so 
lengthened  a  period,  that  that  accusation 
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was  entirely  without  foundation.  The  com- 
plaint was  that  upon  one  occasion  he  had 
made  a  solicitor  pay  costs  because  no  coun- 
sel was  prepared  to  go  on  with  the  case. 
He  had  never  done  any  such  thing.  What 
he  did  was  this — he  made  a  solicitor  pay 
costs,  because  neither  he  nor  any  counsel, 
nor  even  a  clerk  or  any  other  person,  was 
ready  to  appear  when  a  cause  was  called 
on.  In  that  ease  he  made — and  he  appre- 
hended that  he  acted  very  properly — he 
made  the  solicitor  conducting  the  suit  pay 
the  costs ;  but  certainly  that  was  no  reflec- 
tion upon  the  solicitors  as  a  body.  In  fact, 
he  had  never  made  any  remark  which  could 
at  all  tend  to  cast  a  reflection  upon  that 
body.  He  hoped  the  result  of  any  inves- 
tigation that  might  be  entered  into  with 
regard  to  the  Court  of  Chancery  would 
prove  satisfactory. 

Lord  BROUGHAM  said,  he  was  ex- 
ceedingly glad  his  noble  and  learned  Friend 
had  moved  for  these  returns,  because  it 
was  a  matter  of  justice  to  the  court  to 
show  that  the  individuals  who  complained 
were  labouring  under  mistake,  and  that 
great  improvement  had  been  effected  in 
the  mode  of  conductipg  equity  proceedings. 
He  was  also  glad  to  hear  his  noble  and 
learned  Friend  announce  his  intention,  if 
it  should  be  found  that  the  new  rules,  both 
by  statute  and  under  the  authority  of  the 
court,  had  not  fulfilled  the  expectations 
of  those  who  had  promoted  those  great 
changes,  to  move  the  appointment  of  a 
Committee.  He  (Lord  Brougham)  was 
decidedly  of  opinion  that  a  vast  improve- 
ment had  been  effected  in  the  courts  of 
equity ;  and,  although  he  approved  of  in- 
quiry, he  was  convinced  it  would  not  lead 
them  to  retrace  their  steps,  however  neces- 
sary it  might  appear  to  introduce  further 
improvement.  His  hope  and  trust,  how- 
ever, was  that  further  inquiry  would  not 
be  found  necessary,  and  he  entertained  a 
strong  expectation  that  when  these  returns 
were  made  they  would  show  that  recent 
complaints  were  groundless,  and  that  the 
utmost  their  Lordships  were  called  on  to 
do  was  to  examine  how  far  it  was  possible, 
in  one  or  two  particulars,  to  make  that  im- 
provement more  perfect  and  complete.  He 
could  not  allow  this  occasion  to  pass  with- 
out stating  to  their  Lordships  one  or  two 
particulars  connected  with  the  great  cause 
of  legal  reform,  in  justice  to  those  with 
whom  it  originated.  It  was  not  in  the 
year  1852  that  the  present  Amendments 
were  first  propounded ;  neither  was  it  in 
the  preceding  year,   1851,  when  a  Com- 


mittee of  their  Lordships'  House  entered 
into  a  full  examination  of  matters  con- 
nected with  the  Court  of  Chancery.  It 
was  not  even  in  the  year  preceding,  in 
1850,  when  the  Chancery  Commission  first 
began  its  labours,  that  those  great  changes, 
which  had  entirely  altered  the  pace  of  pro- 
ceedings in  the  Court  of  Chancery  were 
first  propounded  to  the  profession.  In  jus« 
tice  to  an  honoured  and  learned  relative' 
with  whom  that  proposition  originated. 
Master  Brougham,  and  for  the  sake  of 
drawing  an  important  conclusion  in  behalf 
of  the  amendment  of  the  law,  he  felt  it  his 
bounden  duty  to  mention  that  it  was  not 
in  1850,  1851,  or  1852,  but  in  1842,  ten 
years  before  that  great  measure  for  the 
reform  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  was  enact- 
ed ;  that,  almost  in  every  detail,  the  mea- 
sure was  stated  by  Master  Brougham,  in  a 
letter  which  he  addressed  to  his  immediate 
superior,  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  the  late 
Lord  Langdale,  stating  that  his  eleven 
years'  experience  as  Master  in  Chancery 
proved  the  evils  of  the  system  which  ho 
detailed  and  described,  and  proved  also 
that  there  was  but  one  remedy  for  these 
evils — an  entire  change  in  the  system,  by 
abolishing  the  masters'  office.  He  stated, 
also,  in  what  manner  that  abolition  should 
take  place;  he  described  the  consequent 
changes  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery ;  and  he  showed  how  necessary 
it  was  that  the  Judges  of  that  court  should 
not  be  satisfied  with  performing  half  the 
business,  leaving  the  masters  out  of  court 
to  perform  the  rest  of  it,  but  that  the 
Judges  should  sit  partly  in  court  to  per- 
form what  was  properly  the  judicial  busi- 
ness of  the  court,  and  act  as  chamber 
Masters  or  chamber  Judges  to  perform  the 
residue  of  the  business.  These  changes, 
strongly  recommended  and  illustrated  by 
examples,  were  pressed  zealously  upon  the 
Master  of  the  Rolls,  Mr.  Pemberton  Leigh, 
and  Sir  James  Wigrara,  afterwards  Vice- 
Chancellor,  the  three  gentlemen  appointed 
by  Lord  Lyndhurst  to  examine  into  the 
whole  matter.  The  masters  having  been 
called  upon  to  give  their  opinions,  Master 
Brougham  stated  the  particulars  in  detail ; 
and  added,  he  was  only  afraid  it  was  too 
powerful  a  remedy  for  the  admitted  evils, 
but  he  was  thoroughly  convinced,  from  his 
experience  of  eleven  years,  that  it  was  the 
only  remedy  which  would  be  found  to  have 
any  material  effect  in  mitigating  those 
evils.  Unhappily,  those  three  learned  per- 
sons did  not  immediately  report  to  Lord 
Lyndhurst  in  such  a  manner  as  to  produce 
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any  immediate  proposition.  The  master 
thus  finding  it  impossible  to  carry  out  the 
whole  scheme,  proposed  a  middle  course, 
embodied  in  the  Judge  Masters  Bill,  which 
he  (Lord  Brougham)  had  the  honour  of  in- 
troducing. That  was  only  a  half  measure, 
but  they  still  thought  a  half  measure  was 
better  than  none  at  all.  That  Bill  their 
Lordships  were  pleased  to  sanction  with 
*their  approval.  It  went  to  the  other 
House,  where  it  shared  the  fate  of  many 
measures,  several  of  which  he  was  inclined 
to  think  were  valuable  measures,  and  fell 
into  entire  oblivion.  Ho  moved  the  Bill 
again  the  following  year,  which  gave  rise 
to  the  Committee  of  1851  ;  before  which 
Committee  the  letter  of  the  master  was 
given  in  evidence  relative  to  the  proposals 
he  submitted  nine  years  before.  But  let 
their  Lordships  remember  the  consequences 
of  the  delay.  There  was  no  reason  what- 
ever why  a  Bill  founded  upon  the  sugges- 
tions of  Master  Brougham  should  not  have 
passed  in  1843,  instead  of  in  1852.  Ten 
years  had  passed  from  the  time  those  sug- 
gestions were  first  made — years  of  great 
suffering  to  the  suitor,  of  grievous  obstruc- 
tion, to  the  court,  and  of  great  vitupera- 
tion, not  unjustly  addressed  to  that  court. 
Although  they  were  judicial  officers  of  that 
court  who  saw  the  mischief  of  the  system, 
who  were  aware  of  the  remedy,  who  pro- 
pounded the  remedy,  and  were  anxious 
that  the  remedy  should,  without  delay,  be 
applied,  ten  years  were  suffered  to  elapse 
before  any  effectual  steps  were  taken  to 
apply  the  remedy,  which  all  men  agreed 
had  produced  the  most  blessed  change  in 
that  jurisdiction  which,  since  its  existence, 
had  been  known.  He  drew  from  this  the 
conclusion,  that,  whilst  they  ought  not 
rashly  and  inconsiderately  to  make  changes 
in  their  judicial  establishments,  at  all  events 
they  ought  not  to  delay  them  more  than 
was  absolutely  necessary  for  giving  due 
and  deliberate  consideration  to  those 
changes;  and  if  they  had  had  in  the 
Court  of  Chancery  the  benefit  of  that 
which  Lord  Langdale  always  considered 
indispensable  to  complete  any  judicial  sys- 
tem—  a  Minister  of  Justice— he  (Lord 
Brougham)  was  thoroughly  certain,  instead 
of  ten  years,  possibly  not  ten  months 
would  have  elapsed  before  these  salutary 
changes  would  have  taken  place. 

Lord  CAMPBELL  said,  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord  had  done  well  in  bringing 
before  the  public  the  obligations  they  were 
under  to  his  learned  relative,  because  he 
had  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  abolition 
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of  the  Masters'  offices  was  the  origin  of 
all  the  improvements  in  the  proceedings  of 
the  Court  of  Chancery.  He  considered  his 
noble  and  learned  Friend  (Lord  St.  Leo- 
nards) had  done  well  in  moving  these  Re- 
turns, because  he  was  sure  they  would 
prove  that  at  present  no  grievances  what- 
ever existed  in  the  equity  courts.  But 
for  their  Lordships  to  appoint  a  Committee 
on  account  of  some  paragraphs  in  news- 
papers was,  he  thought,  derogatory  to 
their  Lordships'  House.  He  trusted  that, 
on  these  Returns  being  made,  all  would 
concur  in  testimony  favpurable  to  the 
courts  of  equity  which,  if  not  perfect, 
because  no  human  institutions  were  per- 
fect, required  very  little  more  to  be  done 
to  them. 

The  lord  CHANCELLOR  said,  he 
could  assure  their  Lordships  that  had  it 
been  the  custom  in  their  Lordships'  House 
to  require  a  Motion  to  be  seconded,  he 
should  have  been  the  first  to  second  the 
Motion  of  his  noble  and  learned  Friend. 
He  was  sure  their  Lordships  would  do  him 
the  justice  of  acknowledging  that  it  was 
not  his  object,  as  the  head  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  to  screen  ^anything  connected 
with  that  Court.  There  was  nothing  of 
which  he  should  be  more  glad  than  to  have 
that  Court  laid  open  to  the  fullest  possible 
extent,  and,  if  anything  should  be  found 
to  be  wrong,  to  have  it  corrected.  When 
he  said  that  nothing  was  wrong,  the  asser- 
tion must  be  taken  with  some  little  qualifi- 
cation, as  errors  would  be  found  to  exist  in 
any  system  that  might  be  adopted ;  and 
the  returns  in  this  case  might  show  that 
there  were  some  old  causes,  as  they  were 
called,  still  hanging  on  hand,  and  such 
cases  might  probably  be  hanging  on  hand 
to  the  end  of  time.  He  referred  to  causes 
such  as,  for  instance,  a  suit  concerning 
persons  who  had  died  and  left  property  in 
the  West  Indies,  Australia,  Scotland,  or 
Ireland.  When  such  cases  got  into  the 
Court  of  Chancery,  it  sometimes  took  years 
before  they  got  cleared  up.  They  could 
not  properly  be  called  suits,  for  they  were 
rather  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of 
deceased  persons,  and  required  communi- 
cation with  all  parts  of  the  globe,  and  a 
long  time  must  necessarily  elapse  before 
they  could  bo  settled.  But  he  saw  no 
reason  why  these  causes  should  not  be 
forced  on  as  much  as  possible.  He  might 
say  that  he  had  been  in  communication 
with  the  Masters  in  Chancery  upon  this 
subject,  and  he  believed  their  Lordships 
would  find  from  the  returns  that  whatever 
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tliere  had  been  of  delay  was  owing,  not  to 
the  Court,  but  to  the  parties  concerned  in 
suits,  who  got  wearied,  went  to  sleep,  and 
did  nothing.  It  was  not  that  the  Court 
did  not  help  them,  but,  on  the  contrary,  it 
forced  them  on. 

Returns  ordered  to  be  laid  before  the 
House. 

SECOND  COMMON  LAW  PROCEDURE— 

(1854)  BILL. 

Order  of  the  Day  for  the  Second  Read- 
ing read. 

The  lord  CHANCELLOR  said,  that 
in  askiug  their  Lordships  to  give  a  second 
reading  to  this  Bill,  it  was  not  his  inten- 
tion to  detain  them  with  more  than  one  or 
two  observations,    having    so  fully  stated 
when   he  laid  it  on  the   table  the  object 
and  nature  of  the  improvements  projected. 
Since  that  time  he  had  received  various 
communications  upon    the    measure  from 
different   persons,  which  were  entitled  to 
more  or  less  consideration.     In  the  first 
place,  the  Bill,  as  he  had  stated  on  intro- 
ducing it,  enabled  parties  within  certain 
limitations    to   have   cases   tried,   not  by 
juries,  but  by  the  Judge.    He  had  received 
communications  suggesting   that   he  had 
done  very  wrong  in  leaving  it  optional  to 
the  Judge  whether  he  would  try  the  case 
without  a  jury  or  not.     That  was  a  total 
misconception  of  the  Bill.     It  was  not  op- 
tional to  the  Judge  whether  he  would  try  it 
ur  not ;  but  it  was  for  the  Court  or  a  Judge 
to  decide  if  the  particular  case  came  within 
such  a  category  as  a  Judge  of  the  court 
in  which  the  action  was   brought,  or  the 
Judges  generally,  by  special  or  general  or- 
der, should  have  directed.     The  parties  to 
a  cause  instituted  in  the  Court  of  Queen's 
Bench,   might  wish    it  to  be    tried  by  a 
Judge,  instead  of  by  a  jury ;  but  it  was 
absolutely  necessary — at  least  so  it  struck 
him — to  have  some  guard  in  so  proceeding, 
and   for  this  reason   it  would  be  a  very 
dangerous  and  impolitic  to  put  it  in   the 
power  of  the  parties  to  havo  a  particular 
case  tried  by  the  Judge,  where  it  might 
place  the  Judge  in  a  position  of  extreme 
and  distressing  embarrassment.     For  in- 
stance :  an  action  being  brought  for  cri- 
minal conversation,  the  Judge,  under  those 
circumstances,  would  have  not  only  to  say 
whether  the  accusation  was  true,  but  what 
damages  the  injured  party  ought  to  re- 
ceive.    This  duty  is  now  entrusted  to  a 
number  of  men,  and  these  persons  bavin <v 
as  a  jury  assessed  the  damages,  sink  into 
their  own  stations  again,  and  arc  not  lia- 


ble to   be  pointed  at  as  having  taxed  a 
man  to  that  amount.     Such  was  his  view  ; 
but  he  proposed  to  refer  the  Bill  to  a  Se- 
lect Committee,  when  that  matter  would 
be  discussed,  and  if  their  Lordships  should 
hold  a  different  opinion,  he  should  not  be 
indisposed  to  give  it  further  consideration. 
The  second  point  was,  that    it  was  said 
parties  ought  to  be  at  liberty  in  all  actions 
to  stop  the  further  proceedings,  by  paying 
money  by  way  of  compensation,  into  court, 
and  if  the  plaintiff  chose  to  go  on  after 
that,  ho  should  do  so  at  his  own  peril,  and 
should  pay  all  costs  if  he  did  not  recover 
more  Ihan  was  paid  into  court.  He  thought, 
if  that  right  was  not  qualified,  it  would 
give  rise  to  great  injustice.     Suppose  a 
man*s  character  was  grossly  vi]i6ed  and 
attacked,  and  he  brought  an  action  for  the 
sake  of  the  opportunity  of  explaining  his 
conduct  publicly,  and    showing  that   the 
calumnies  imputed  to  him   were   without 
foundation.     Now,  if  the  party  complained 
of   were  at   liberty  to  say,    '•  You   have 
brought  your  action,  here  is  501. ;  go  on 
with  it  if  you  dare,  and  if  you  go  on,  and 
the  jury  do  not  give  more  than  50/.,  you 
will  have  to  pay  all  the  costs  of  the  pro- 
ceeding ;  that  would  be  a  scandalous  state 
of  things,  the  real  object  of   the  action 
being  the  public  vindication,  and  not  da- 
mages.    There  was  one  other  point  well 
worthy  attention .     The  Commissioners  had 
recommended  that  the  courts  of  common 
law  should  in  all  cases  be  at  liberty  to  make 
an  order  for  what  is  called  "specific  per- 
formance*' of  contract.     It  was  quite  ob- 
vious that,  in  the  unqualified  way  they  put 
it,  that  was  impossible,  because  they  could 
not  have  specific  performance  of  some  sorts 
of  contracts.     In  the  case  of  a  breach  of 
promise  to  marry,  for  instance,  the  impos- 
sibility of  enforcing  specific  performance 
was  apparent.     That  was  an  extreme  case, 
but  the  truth  was  the  Bill  did  provide  for 
all  those  cases  in  which  such  an  enactment 
would  be  at  all  useful.     It  provided  that, 
where  parties  had  the  chattel  of  another, 
who  desired  to  have  it  delivered  up  to  him, 
specific  performance  wonld  be  ordered  by 
judgment  which  compelled  the  defendants 
to  deliver  up  the  chattel.     In  cases  also 
where  persons    were  under  obligation   to 
make  a  road,  or  anything  of  that  sort,  there 
was  provision  to  have  the  specific  perfor- 
mance of  that  obligation  enforced,  and  not 
merely   to  recover  damages  for  the  non- 
performance.      The    only   other   case   in 
which  specific  performance  was  of  any  im- 
portance, and,  indeed,  the  only  casein  which 
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it  could  be  practically  enforced,  was  the 
case  of  the  purchase  and  sale  of  real  es- 
tates. [Lord  St.  Leonards:  And  set- 
tlements]. He  spoke  generally  of  dealing 
with  real  estates.  Now,  in  the  case  of  the 
sale  of  real  estate,  when  the  action  was 
brought  by  the  party  selling,  the  court  of  law 
did  give  specific  performance;  namely,  it 
awarded  the  payment  of  the  purchase- 
money,  and  in  that  case  no  new  enactment 
was  required  at  all.  In  the  oth<sr  case, 
where  the  action  was  by  the  purchaser  to 
compel  the  seller  to  convey  the  estate  to 
him,  there  was  no  difficulty  in  getting  that 
done  in  the  Court  of  Chancery — d(fne  in 
the  simplest  and  easiest  way  in  which  such 
a  matter  could  be  done ;  and  he  confessed 
that,  merely  for  the  sake  of  pedantically 
making  matters  more  square,  he  did  not 
think  it  desirable  to  give  the  courts  of 
common  law  that  power,  which  would  also 
involve  great  difficulty;  because,  before 
the  court  decreed  specific  performance,  it 
would  have  the  title  of  the  seller  to  look 
into,  to  see  that  he  could  perform.  In  the 
Court  of  Chancery  there  was  the  machi- 
nery necessary  to  investigate  the  title  of 
the  vendor,  and  his  ability  to  fulfil  his 
agreement;  but  to  enable  the  courts  of 
common  law  to  do  so,  new  machinery  must 
be  created ;  and  the  creating  new  machin^y 
was  quite  unnecessary,  as  it  would  only  en- 
able the  courts  of  common  law  to  do  that 
which  was  now  effectually,  cheaply,  and, 
as  they  had  heard,  expeditiously  done  by 
the  Court  of  Chancery.  At  the  same  time, 
with  regard  to  that,  as  well  as  to  other 
points,  they  could  be  considered  in  the 
Select  Committee,  and  when  the  Bill  came 
before  their  Lordships  again,  if  they  took 
a  different  view,  and  thought  this  enact- 
ment could  be  extended,  he  should  only 
bow  to  their  opinion.  If  they  would  only 
state  the  way  in  which  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Commissioners  could  be  best 
carried  into  effect,  he  should  be  happy  to 
bow  to  their  Lordship's  decision.  The 
noble  and  learned  Lord  moved,  that  the 
Bill  be  now  read  2*. 

Lord  CAMPBELL  said,  that  he 
thought  it  might  be  beneficial  to  have 
some  causes  tried  by  a  Judge  without  a 
jury,  but  that  there  were  other  causes 
in  which  that  course  would  be  extremely 
pernicious.  A  school  had  sprung  up  out 
of  doors  which  treated  all  juries  with  con- 
tempt. He  called  the  disciples  of  this 
system  the  pessimists.  Everything  that 
was  established  was  the  worst  that  was 
possible.    Instead  of  **  everything  that  is  is 
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right,'*  their  motto  was,  "Everything  that 
is  is  bad  ;"  but  whatever  odium  he  might 
incur  with  those  parties,  he  did  not  hesitate 
to  state  his  opinion  that,  for  the  determina- 
tion of  doubtful  questions  of  fact,  and  espe- 
cially as  to  the  degrees  of  credibility  to  be 
attached  to  witnesses,  a  jury,  with  the  as- 
sistance of  a  Judge,  was  the  best  tribunal 
that  ever  was  established.     He  was  con- 
vinced there  were  many  cases  which  could 
not  be  satisfactorily  tried  by  a  Judge  with- 
out a  jury — such  as  criminal  conversation, 
actions   for  assault,    actions   for  slander, 
and  actions  for  libel.     Take  the  case  of 
a  libel  charging  murder,  in  which  a  justi- 
fication was  pleaded ;  would  it  be  proper 
that  a  Judge,  unaided  by  a  jury,  should 
have  to  brand  a  person  with  such  a  crime  ? 
The  Commissioners  recommended  that  in 
every  case  in  which  the  parties  should  be- 
fore issue,  and  before,  therefore,  it  is  knoim 
what  the  question  to  be  tried  is,  wish  to 
have  the  cause  tried  without   a  jury,  it 
should  be  so  tried.     He  thought  it  was  far 
more  wisely  provided  by  the  Bill  that  after 
issue   was   joined,   and   the    question  to 
be    tried   was  known,   the   court  on  its 
responsibility  was  then  to  say  whether  it 
was  a  fit  case  to  be  tried  by  a  Judge  or 
jury.     It  was  said  that  the  Judges  wished 
to  save  themselves  trouble,  and  therefore 
were  unwilling  to  try  causes  without  the 
assistance  of  a  jury.     The  Judges  had  no 
such  feeling.     Their  only  wish  was  that 
the  truth  should   be  elicited  and  justice 
done,  which  he  believed  was  done  effec- 
tually by  the  present  system.     He  had  a 
profound  reverence  for  trial  by  jury,  and 
his  experience  taught  him  that  frequently 
where  juries  differed  from  the  Judge  on 
matters  of  fact,  it  turned  out  they  took  a 
more  sound   and  correct  view   than  the 
Judge.     With  regard  to  the  second  point, 
he   entirely   agreed    with    his    noble  and 
learned  Friend.     It  seemed  a  most  mon- 
strous injustice  that  a  foul  libel  imputing 
the  most  abominable  crimes  having  been 
published,  say  in  a  newspaper,  the  defend- 
ant might  pay  his  51.  into  court,  and  tell 
plaintiff  that  if  he  were  not  contented  he 
might  go  on,  at  the  risk  of  paying  the 
whole  costs  of  the  proceedings.     He  had, 
indeed,  proposed  and   carried  a  measure 
giving  such  a  power  to  newspapers  in  re- 
gard to  libel;    that,   however,  had  been 
done   on    two   conditions — ^first,   that   the 
libel  had  been  originally  published  per  in- 
curiam;  and  secondly,  that  an  apology  for 
it  had  been  published  as  soon  as  possible. 
With  respect  to  the  third  point  referred  to 
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by  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  on  the  wool- 
sack— namely,  the  granting  of  power  to  the 
common  law  courts  to  enforce  specific  per- 
formance of  contracts— the  proposal  made 
by  the  Commissioners  was  undoubtedly  far 
too  wide,  as  it  would  embrace  even  cases  of 
breaches  of  promise  of  marriage  ;  but  with 
regard  to  contracts  for  the  sale  and  pur- 
chase of  estates,  he  saw  no  reason  why 
parties  should  not  be  allowed  to  bring 
actions  in  the  common  law  courts,  either 
for  specific  performance  or  for  damages. 
He  cared  not  whether  such  a  power  was 
entrusted  to  courts  of  law,  or  confined  to 
courts  of  equity ;  but,  considering  the  many 
valuable  books  which  the  common  law 
Judges  had  now  at  their  command,  and 
the  great  assistance  which  they  might 
receive  from  the  officers  of  their  courts, 
he  hoped  he  was  not  arrogantly  assuming 
too  much  when  he  said  that  they  would 
have  little  or  no  difficulty  in  arriving  at  a 
jnst  decision  in  such  cases.  Upon  the 
whole,  he  believed  that  when  this  Bill 
became  law,  it  would  confer  a  great  boon 
upon  the  country. 

Lord  ST.  LEONARDS  said,  that  as 
the  Bill  now  before  the  House  was  to  be 
referred  to  a  Select  Committee,  he  should 
not  enlarge  upon  any  of  its  provisions  ;  but 
after  what  had  fallen  fi*om  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord  opposite  (Lord  Campbell)  he 
could  not  refrain  from  addressing  a  few  ob- 
servations to  their  Lordships.  The  Bill 
proposed  for  the  first  time  to  introduce,  to 
a  great  extent,  equity  jurisdiction  into 
courts  of  law.  He  was  not  disinclined  to 
let  that  experiment  be  tried  ;  but  he  trusted 
their  Lordships  would  bear  in  mind  that  it 
was  only  an  experiment,  and  one,  more- 
over, with  regard  to  which  no  man  was  in 
a  position  to  say  how  far  it  might  succeed. 
The  noble  and  learned  Lord,  however, 
seemed  to  desire  that,  even  before  the 
result  of  the  present  experiment  should  be 
ascertained,  the  whole  subject  of  the  spe- 
cific performance  of  contracts  should  be 
committed  to  the  hands  of  the  common 
law  Judges — that  parties  should  be  allowed 
to  go  either  to  a  court  of  equity  or  to  a 
court  of  common  law*— and  that  cither  of 
those  courts  should  be  empowered  to  en- 
force specific  performance  of  contracts. 
Now,  the  whole  machinery  of  a  court  of 
common  law  was  adapted  to  the  assessing 
of  damages  in  cases  of  breach  of  contract ; 
but  he  utterly  denied  that  it  was  in  any 
way  fitted  to  deal  with  the  specific  per- 
formance of  contracts.  All  cases  of  that 
description  involved  questions  of  title,  which 


it  was  impossible  for  a  court  of  common  law 
to  decide  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  ma- 
chinery of  a  court  of  equity  was  mainly 
directed  to  the  specific  performance  of  con- 
tracts, and  to  the  settlement  of  difficult 
and  complicated  questions  of  title.  But  it 
had  been  proposed,  on  the  other  hand,  to 
transfer  to  the  court  of  equity  the  power 
of  assessing  damages  in  such  cases.  Now 
the  court  of  equity  had  disclaimed  that 
power ;  and,  for  his  own  part,  there  was 
nothing  which  he  would  regret  more  than 
to  see  the  Court  of  Chancery,  in  its  pre- 
sent state,  invested  with  the  power  of 
inflicting  damages.  It  would  be  necessary 
to  summon  a  jury  ;  but  if  the  court  was 
obliged  to  do  so,  in  all  cases  in  which 
damages  were  to  be  assessed,  it  would  find 
it  impossible  to  transact  its  ordinary  and 
proper  business,  and  the  consequences 
would  be  mischievous  in  the  extreme.  He 
regarded,  in  short,  the  proposed  mutual 
transference  of  the  duties  of  one  court  to 
the  other  as  a  change  of  the  most  objec- 
tionable character,  and  one  which  could 
not  fail  to  be  most  injurious  in  its  results. 

Lord  CAMPBELL  wished  to  state,  in 
reply  to  the  remarks  of  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord,  that  he  thought  the  other 
Judges  and  himself,  with  the  assistance  of 
the  officers  of  the  Court,  would  not  find  it 
difficult  to  come  to  a  just  decision  upon 
questions  of  title,  and  as  to  whether  there 
should  be  specific  performance  or  not.  He 
believed,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  court 
of  equity  was  quite  able  to  assess  damages 
without  the  aid  of  a  jury.  The  matter  was 
almost  invariably  one  of  pure  calculation, 
and  he  saw  nothing  to  prevent  a  Judge  or 
his  clerk,  after  giving  an  hour's  attention 
to  the  subject,  coming  to  a  fair  conclusion 
as  to  what  the  amount  of  the  damages  in 
each  particular  case  should  be. 

Lord  BROUGHAM  said,  that  having 
already  expressed  his  objection  to  part  of 
the  Bill  as  not  going  far  enough,  he  would 
not  repeat  now  what  he  had  said ;  but  he 
might  be  allowed  to  express  his  concur- 
rence in  the  remarks  of  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice  with  respect  both  te  the  ability  of 
the  courts  of  law  to  enforce  specific  per- 
formance of  contracts,  and  to  that  of  the 
Court  of  Equity  to  assess  damages  without 
the  assistance  of  a  jury.  He  thought  that 
there  should  be  given  to  the  parties  the 
option  of  suing  for  damages  for  the  breach 
of  a  contract,  or  for  specific  performances. 
The  noble  and  learned  Lord  on  the  wool- 
sack proposed,  in  certain  cases,  to  take 
away  from  parties  the  option  of  having 
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their  suits  tried  either  hj  a  Judge  alone, 
or  hy  a  Judge  assisted  hj  a  jurj ;  but  that 
proposal  was  one  of  very  little  consequence, 
inasmuch  as  it  would  be  extremely  difficult 
to  conceive  a  case  of  damages  fur  breach  of 
contract  that  would  not  fall  within  that  de- 
scription of  actions  in  which  parties  were 
still  to  have  the  option  of  having  their 
cases  tried  either  by  a  Judge  or  by  a  jury. 
He  believed,  so  far  as  the  court  of  equity 
was  concerned,  that  it  would  be  easy  to 
make  arrangements  for  the  very  few  cases 
in  which  the  assistance  of  a  jury  would  be 
required.  He  was  convinced  that  in  99  cases 
out  of  every  100,  the  parties  would  prefer 
the  decision  of  the  Judges  alone.  The  diffi- 
culty, therefore,  was  more  apparent  than 
real,  and  he  trusted  the  proposed  reforms 
would  be  carried  into  effect  as  speedily  as 
possible. 

The  Earl  op  WICKLOW  said,  there 
was  one  provision  in  the  Bill  which,  in  his 
opinion,  was  not  only  contrary  to  the  exist- 
ing laws  of  the  land,  but  was  in  direct  op- 
position to  repeated  decisions  on  the  part 
of  their  Lordships.  He  alluded  to  the  18th 
clause,  which  provided  that,  in  case  any 
witness  before  a  common  law  court  should 
entertain  conscientious  objections  to  the 
taking  of  an  oath,  the  Judge  should  be  at 
liberty  to  dispense  with  the  oath,  and  to 
take  a  simple  affirmation  or  declaration  in- 
stead. Now,  he  need  not  remind  their 
Lordships  that  Session  after  Session  the 
late  Lord  Chief  Justice  brought  forward  a 
Bill  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  that  prin- 
ciple into  effect,  and  that  upon  every  such 
occasion  the  proposition  was  rejected  by 
the  House,  and  that  with  so  much  certainty 
that  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  had  never 
had  the  courage  to  press  it  to  a  division. 
Lord  Denman,  with  all  his  ability  and  learn- 
ing, found  it  impossible  to  convince  their 
Lordships  that  his  opinion  was  the  right 
one ;  and  yet  here,  in  a  Bill  professing  to 
deal  with  the  common  law  procedure,  a 
clause  was  introduced  for  the  purpose  of 
accomplishing  'the  object  which  that  noble 
and  learned  Lord  had  in  view.  He  did  not 
accuse  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  on  the 
woolsack  of  an  attempt  to  smuggle  that 
clause  into  the  Bill — the  noble  and  learned 
Lord  was  incapable  of  such  an  act ;  but  he 
had  already  acquired  sufficient  experience 
of  the  House  to  know  that,  when  he  got 
up  at  the  seventh  hour  to  expound  a  new 
law  Bill,  the  attention  of  other  Peers  was 
claimed  by  duties  of  a  more  domestic 
nature  than  those  which  devolved  upon 
them  as  Members  of  that  House.     The 
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fact  was,  that  the  speech  of  tlie  noble  and 
learned  Lord  on  introducing  the  measure 
was  delivered  in  a  very  thin  House,  and  he 
thought  he  might  venture  to  say  that  the 
18th  clause  was  entirely  unknown  to  the 
great  majority  of  their  Lordships.     It  was 
not  for  him  to  detain  their  Loidships  with 
arguments  upon  the  subject  of  oaths.  That 
subject  had  been  discussed  over  and  over 
again  in  connection  with  the  Bilb  intro- 
duced by  Lord  Denman,  and  more  recently 
two  of  the  Colleagues  of  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord  on  the  woolsack — Lord  Pal- 
merston  and  the  Attorney  General — had 
expressed  a  strong  opinion  upon  the  im- 
portance   and   necessity   of   oaths.     He 
merely  wished  to  point  out  the  apparently 
insidious  manner  in  which  the  18th  clause 
had  been  introduced  into  the  Bill.    Their 
Lordships  were  aware  that  a  Bill  was  at 
the  present  moment  before  the  other  House 
of  Parliament  for  permitting  oaths  to  be 
dispensed  with,  under  certain  circumstances, 
in  all  the  Courts  of  the  realm.     That  was 
the  proper  way  to  deal  with  the  subject,  if 
it  was  necessary  to  touch  it  at  all.    Why 
should  the  change,  if  there  was  to  be  one, 
be  confined  solely  to  those  witnesses  who 
came  before  the  common  law  courts?  Why 
should  it  not  be  extended  to  every  Court  in 
the  kingdom  ?     Again,  why  were  Ireland 
and  Scotland  to  be  excluded  from  the  ope- 
ration of  the  Bill  ?     But  he  olijected  alto- 
gether  to  the  principle  of  the  clause.    He 
entertained  a  high  respect  for  the  Judges 
of  England,  but  he  would  never  consent  to 
give  them  the  power  of  dispensing  with 
what  formed  part  and  parcel  of  the  law  of 
the  land.     He  trusted  this  subject  would 
be  fully  discussed  and  considered  by  the 
Select  Committee  to  whom  the  Bill  was  to 
be  referred.      He  had  done  his  duty  in 
bringing  it  before  their  Lordships,  and  he 
hoped  they  had  not  so  far  changed  their 
minds  as  to  be  prepared  to  sanction  a  prin- 
ciple to  which  they  had  frequently  refused 
their  assent. 

The  Duke  of  ARGYLL  said,  that  he 
was  not  at  all  sorry  that  the  noble  Earl 
who  had  last  spoken  had  called  the  atten- 
tion of  their  Lordships  to  this  subject, 
which  he  was  quite  ready  to  admit  was 
one  of  considerable  importance.  The  noble 
EarFs  objections  to  the  measure  seemed 
to  be  twofold — firstly,  a  direct  and  spe- 
cific objection  to  the  18th  clause;  and, 
secondly,  a  general  objection  to  the  aboli- 
tion of  oaths  under  the  circumstances  con* 
templated.  Before  answering  such  ob- 
jections, however,   he  begged  to  protest 
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against  the  obaenratkms  wUeh  the  nobte 
Earl  had  made  with  reference  to  the  noble 
and  learned  Lord  on  the  voobaek,  as  far 
as  r^^rded  this  elanse.  He  happened  to 
be  in  the  House  vhen  the  noble  and 
learned  Lard  explained  this  measore  to 
their  Lordships,  and  he  peifeetlj  remem- 
bered the  Terj  elear  and  distinct  manner 
in  whidi  the  noble  and  learned  Lord 
placed  before  their  Lordships  the  improTO- 
menta  that  were  contemplated  bj,  and  the 
Tarions  claoses  of»  the  Act ;  and,  among 
other  claoaesy  he  called  the  especial  at- 
tention of  their  Lordships  to  the  clause  to 
which  the  noble  £arl  so  much  objected. 
So  far,  therefore,  the  House  had  had  full 
notice  of  this  clause.  With  reinrd  to 
the  general  principle,  he  trusted  that  the 
elanse  would  receire  the  sanction  of  their 
Lordships.  Nothing  could  be  more  ah- 
surd  or  anomalous  than  the  existing  law 
with  regard  to  oaths.  The  principle  of 
dispensation  was  already  recognised  bj 
the  law  of  the  land ;  but  the  exemption 
was  onlj  granted  to  certain  enumerated 
parties,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  be- 
lieTed  thej  bad  conscientious  scruples  to 
taking  an  oath ;  but  could  it  be  said  that 
no  other  bodj  of  men  could  hare  those 
conscientious  objections  except  Quakers, 
Separatists,  and  MoraTians?  He  knew  of 
eases  in  Scotland  where  persons  had  been 
imprisoned  rather  than  take  an  oath.  The 
principle  of  this  Bill,  with  regard  to  oaths, 
was  already  the  principle  of  the  law,  and 
they  were,  therefore,  doing  nothing  but 
extending  the  existing  law.  There  were 
many  cases  of  persons  who  objected  to 
take  an  oath,  not  because  their  fathers 
before  them  were  Quakers  or  Separatists, 
but  because  they  had  religious  scruples  on 
the  point.  As  to  the  extension  of  this 
principle  to  Scotland,  he  quite  agreed 
with  his  noble  Friend.  He  was  glad  to 
see  the  principle  admitted  in  the  one  king- 
dom, as  he  was  sure  that  then  it  would 
soon  be  extended  to  the  other.  If  once 
establi^ed  in  England,  there  was  no 
doubt  that  the  principle  would  in  a  few 
years  be  extended  to  Scotland  also.  He 
rejoiced  to  see  the  change  of  opinion  that 
had  taken  plaee  on  this  subject  since  he 
^"         ■  — *  -      '"'  m  regarding  it  from 
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and  learned  Friend  on  the  wodsaek,  there 
could  be  no  doubt ;  for  he  recollected  stat- 
ing how  grieved  he  was  that  the  absence 
of  Lord  IXenman  on  that  occasion,  from 
ill-health,  proTented  him  from  receiring  the 
gratification  which  his  noble  and  learned 
Friend's  announcement  of  an  alteration 
for  which  he  had  himself  laboured  in  vain 
for  so  many  years  would  hare  giTcn  him. 
As  to  the  extension  of  the  principle  to 
Scotland,  he  might  state  that  he  had  him- 
self presented  a  petition  from  a  person  who 
was  impriscmed  thirty  days  in  Scotland 
because  in  a  case  where  he  had  been  sum- 
moned by  the  police,  and  was  not  a  rolun- 
teer  witness  at  all,  he  refused,  from  con« 
scientions  scruples,  to  take  an  oath. 

The  Earl  of  WICKLOW  had  no  doubt 
that  this  subject  had  been  fully  explained 
on  the  first  reading  of  the  Bill,  when  rery 
few  were  present ;  but  it  was  on  the 
second  reading  that  such  explanations 
ought  properly  to  bare  taken  place. 

The  lord  CHANCELLOR  said,  no 
doubt  it  was  true  ordinarily  that  the  prin- 
ciple of  a  Bill  should  be  explained  on  the 
second  reading;  but  it  was  difficult  in  a 
measure  like  the  present  to  say  what  the 
principle  was,  as  it  invoWed  a  great  va- 
riety of  topics  relating  to  the  improvement 
of  the  administration  of  justice.  When 
brought  before  their  Lordships,  the  Bill 
met  with  almost  universal  approbation, 
and  he  was  not  at  all  aware  that  excep- 
tion would  have  been  taken  to  this  or  any 
other  part  of  the  measure.  He  certainly 
had  no  intention  whatever  of  keeping  back 
the  proposed  alteration  with  respect  to 
oaths,  and  be  assuredly  had  not  done  so 
on  the  occasion  of  explaining  the  provisions 
of  the  Bill  on  its  first  reading,  for  he  con- 
sidered that,  had  he  desired  to  make  the 
measure  a  popular  one,  his  best  course 
would  have  been  to  enlarge  upon  the  pro- 
posed alteration.  His  noble  Friend  seem- 
ed to  suppose  that  this  was  an  improper 
Bill  for  the  introduction  of  a  clause  relat- 
ing to  oaths,  but,  with  all  due  respect,  he 
thought  otherwise.  The  security  to  be 
obtained  for  getting  at  the  truth  of  wit- 
nesses was  a  most  important  part  of  the 
procedure  at  law  ;  and  the  alteration  was 
in  accordance  with  the  recommeudations 
of  the  Commissioners  appointed  to  inquire 
into,  and  report  upon,  the  whole  subjoct 
of  common  law  proceedings.  The  Com- 
missioners reported  on  all  the  necessary 
proceedings  in  a  court  of  law,  and  surely 
they  could  not  omit  that  which  relatod  to 
the  securities  for  truth,  A  recommendation 
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on  ibis  subject  was  aceordiogly  embraced  in 
tbeir  Report,  and  was  now,  as  it  appeai'ed 
to  hiin»  introduced  with  tlie  greatest  pro- 
priety into  the  present  Bill.  If  this  had 
been  a  Bill  to  abolish  oaths,  on  the  ground 
that  they  could  get  at  the  truth  as  well 
without  an  oath  as  with  one,  he  should 
certainly  have  been  opposed  to  it;  but 
that  was  not  the  nature  of  the  provision, 
which  was  simply  to  meet  cases  where, 
on  account  of  persons  objecting  on  prin- 
ciple to  take  an  oath,  their  evidence  could 
not  be  obtained  at  all.  The  object  of  the 
clause  was  to  enable  them  to  receive  testi- 
mony from  those  who  had  a  scruple  of 
conscience  on  the  subject ;  and  ho  hoped, 
when  they  came  into  Committee,'  that  the 
House  would  not  sanction  the  exclusion  of 
that  clause  from  the  Bill. 

On  Question,  agreed  to;  Bill  read  2^ 
accordingly,  and  referred  to  a  Select 
Committee. 

DAT  OF  PRATER  AND  HUMILIATION. 

Thb  Earl  of  CLANCARTY  :  My 
Lords,  before  your  Lordships  separate,  I 
would  beg  to  put  to  the  noble  Earl  at  the 
head  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  a  ques- 
tion upon  a  subject  which  is  just  now  of 
much  public  interest,  and  I  trust  that,  al- 
though I  have  not  given  any  formal  notice 
of  it,  he  will  be  both  able  and  willing  to 
give  a  satisfactory  answer.  Evening  after 
evening  discussions  have  taken  place  in  this 
House  relative  to  the  affairs  of  the  East, 
and  to  the  war  with  Russia,  upon  which 
this  country  may  be  said  to  have  entered ; 
and  those  discussions  have  certainly  not 
been  dovoid  of  interest  and  of  public  ad- 
vantage. It  is  a  subject  of  congratulation 
that  the  whole  of  the  correspondence  with 
Russia,  both  secret  and  official,  having  been 
laid  upon  the  table,  it  has  been  found  to 
be  such  as  to  reflect  no  dishonour  upon  the 
British  name,  and  it  may  justly  be  added 
that  it  is  most  creditable  to  those  who  have 
been  entrusted  with  the  conduct  of  our  fo- 
reign relations.  These  papers  show  that 
everything  has  been  done  that  could  have 
been  done  to  avert  the  calamity  of  war, 
and  they  conclusively  establish  the  justice 
of  the  cause  we  have  espoused.  Again, 
from  the  discussions  that  have  taken  place 
on  the  naval  and  military  armaments,  it 
has  been  satisfactorily  shown  that  the  most 
efficient  preparation  has  been  made,  and 
that  the  Government  have  not  been  want- 
ing in  the  emergency  in  careful  attention 
to  the  good  of  the  public  service.  Hence 
they  have  acquired,  at  this  important  crisis, 
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the  cordial  support  of  public  opinion,  and 
the  national  enthusiasm  in  the  impending 
conflict  is  scarcely  less  than  that  which 
animates  the  forces  that  are  now  on  their 
way  to  the  scene  of  action.      All  these 
are  most  auspicious  and  cheering  circum- 
stances,   but   there   is    one  cireoinstance 
which  many  in  this  country  view  with  re- 
gret and  disappointment,  and  that  is,  the 
omission  on  the  part  of  the  Government 
to  take  any  step  for  publicly  invoking  the 
Divine  blessing  upon  our  arms,  and  upon 
the  cause  they  are  sent  forth  to  support. 
Such  a  step  would,  I  conceive,  have  been 
right,  at  a  time  when  the  country  is  em- 
barking in  a  war,  certainly  of  a  very  for- 
midable character,  and  of  which  no  one  can 
foresee  the  issue.     We  may  feel  confident 
in  the  justice  of  our  cause,  we  may  feel 
confident  in  the  strength  of  our  armaments, 
and  we  shall  certainly  not  be  disappointed 
in  the  valour  of  the  bravo  men  «ve  have  sent 
forth ;  but  "the  race  is  not  always  to  the 
swift,  nor  the  battle  to  the  strong;*'  and 
if  we  look  not  to  the  Almighty  disposer  of 
events  for  his  guidance  and  blessing,  we 
may  find  our  confidence  no  better  justified 
in  the  event  than  was  that  of  the  Spanish 
Monarch,  who  once  sent  against  this  coun- 
try the  armada  that  he  styled  "  invincible.'' 
I  am  no  advocate  of  superatitious  forms  and 
observances,  but  they  may  nevertheless  be 
regarded  in  general  as  implying  a  recogni- 
tion of  the  Deity.     I  therefore  take  the  li- 
berty of  mentioning  what  came  under  my 
personal  observation,  when  I  happened  to 
be  with  a  Russian  army  in  1829,  on  the 
occasion  of  a  force  being  detached  upon 
some  special  service  from  Count  Diebitsch's 
army  at  Adrianople.      The   troops  wero 
formed  in  an  open  plain  around  an  altar, 
at  which   a  Greek   priest   officiated,  and 
after  a  certain  rite,  doubtless  including  the 
offering  up  of  prayer,  had  been  perfonned, 
the  troops  were  sprinkled  with  holy  water. 
The  ceremonial,  though  not  very  intelligi- 
ble in  its  forms,  was  undoubtedly  designed 
to  invoke  the  Divine  blessing  upon  the  ex- 
pedition, and  the  example  is  ao  far  worthy 
of  imitation.     Forms  of  prayer  and  devo- 
tion in  this  country  are  happily  simple  and 
intelligible.      Prayer  is  made  during  the 
sitting  of  Parliament  for  the  Divine  bless- 
ing upon  your  deliberations,  and  suitable 
forms  of  prayer  are  ordered  for  use  in  our 
national  churches  on  occasions  of  calamity 
or  of  danger.      Surely,  then,  on  the  de- 
parture of  so  many  brave  men  to  engage 
in  the  strife  of  arms,  it  would  be  suitable 
that  some  public  acknowledgment  should 
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be  made  of  national  reliance  on  Divine  sup- 
port. I  trust  the  noble  Earl  will,  if  he  has 
not  already  done  so,  take  such  steps  in  the 
matter  as  would  be  becoming  in  the  Go- 
vernment of  a  Christian  people.  I  there* 
fore  venture  to  inquire,  as  a  matter  of  much 
public  interest,  whether  it  is  intended  that 
any  form  of  religious  observance  should  be 
commanded  in  reference  to  the  war  in  which 
the  country  is  now  engaged  ? 

The  Earl  of  ABERDEEN  considered 
the  noble  Earl's  appeal  somewhat  prema- 
ture, for  war  not  having  yet  been  declared, 
the  time  had  not  arrived  when  such  a  step 
as  that  to  which  the  noble  Earl  referred 
could  properly  be  taken,  even  if  it  should 
be  thought  proper  to  take  it  at  all.  He 
would  remind  the  noble  Earl,  too,  that 
there  was  in  our  liturgy  a  prayer  to  be 
publicly  used  ip  time  of  war,  and  which  for 
the  same  reason — that  war  did  not  exist — 
was  not  read  in  our  churches;  and  it  would, 
he  submitted,  be  premature  to  announce 
any  proceeding  of  this  sort,  until  the 
emergency  to  which  it  was  to  be  directed 
arose. 

House  adjourned  to  Monday  next. 
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HOUSE    OF    COMMONS. 
Friday,  March  24,  1854.        ' 

METROPOLITAN  SEWERS  COMMISSION- 
QUESTION. 

Sir  BENJAMIN  HALL :  In  the  ab- 
sence,  Sir,  of  the  noble  Lord  the  Member 
for  Tiverton,  I  wish  to  ask  a  question  of 
the  hon.  Gentleman  below  me,  the  Under 
Secretary  for  the  Home  Department,  in 
reference  to  the  Metropolitan  Commission 
of  Sewers.  It  was  reported  in  the  news- 
papers about  three  weeks  ago,  that  all  the 
unpaid  Commissioners  had  tendered  their 
resignations  in  consequence  of  circum- 
stances to  which  it  is  unnecessary  now  to 
allude,  leaving  the  whole  of  the  business 
to  be  conducted  by  the  paid  Commissioner 
and  the  executive  officers  of  the  Board. 
It  is  now  reported  that  on  Tuesday  last 
these  gentlemen  who  had  resigned,  or  had 
intimated  their  intention  to  resign,  again 
met  for  the  purpose  of  transacting  busi- 
ness, and  passed  a  resolution  that  they 
would  proceed  with  drainage  works,  the 
estimated  cost  of  which  is  not  less  than 
3,000,000?.  sterling.  They  also  passed 
a  resolution  to  levy  rates  over  vanous  parts 


of  the  metropolis ;  and  the  question  which 
I  wish  to  ask  is,  whether  the  plans,  in  ac- 
cordance with  which  these  works  are  to  be 
executed,  have  received  the  sanction  of  the 
noble  Lord  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Home  Department ;  and,  if  so,  whether 
there  is  any  objection  to  lay  these  plans  on 
the  table  of  the  House  ? 

Mr.  FITZROY  :  I  think,  Sir,  that  the 
hon.  Gentleman  has  fallen  into  an  error 
with  respect  to  this  question.  The  sanc- 
tion of  the  Secretary  of  State  is  not  re- 
quisite for  the  recommencement  of  any 
works  undertaken  by  the  Commissioners  of 
Sewers.  The  Metropolitan  Sewers  Act 
gives  no  control  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
over  the  works  to  be  commenced  by  the 
Commissioners  of  Sewers,  or  over  the 
manner  in  which  their  functions  are  per- 
formed, they  being  Commissioners  under 
the  Great  Seal,  and  responsible  for  the  due 
discharge  of  their  duties.  The  only  su- 
pervision exercised  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  over  the  Commissioners  of  Sewers  is 
that  kind  of  general  supervision  which  is 
exercised  in  the  case  of  magistrates.  With 
respect  to  the  question  which  my  hon. 
Friend  has  asked,  and  the  statement  he 
has  made  from  reports  in  the  public  jour- 
nals, he  does  not  appear  to  be  quite  accu- 
rate. I  have  before  me  a  short  memoran- 
dum which  has  been  furnished  by  the 
chairman  of  the  Commission,  with  .respect 
to  what  touk  place  on  Tuesday,  which  will 
put  the  House  in  possession  of  the  facts, 
and  which  I  will,  therefore^  take  the  liberty 
of  reading  :•— 

"  On  Tuesday,  the  22nd,  the  Commissioners  of 
Sewers  entered  into  a  resolution  to  the  effect  that, 
considering  the  great  public  inconvenience  likely 
to  ensue  from  a  suspension  of  the  ordinary  busi- 
ness of  the  Commission,  the  Commissioners  con- 
sented to  resume  the  exercise  of  the  powers  given 
to  them  by  the  Sewers  Acts  until  their  successors 
can  be  appointed.  The  resolution  did  not  refer 
to  the  commencement  of  the  main  drainage  works ; 
but  it  did  not  negative  the  commencement.  It  was 
generally  understood,  though  no  direct  expression 
was  given  of  such  a  conclusion  by  any  resolution, 
that  works  of  a  subordinate  character  (some  of  them 
of  great  magnitude  and  importance,  however,) 
should  be  entered  upon  and  proceeded  with  by  the 
present  Commissioners.  The  rates  which,  on  Tues- 
day, were  ordered  to  be  advertised,  are  partly  to 
meet  engagements  already  entered  into,  and  partly 
to  enable  the  Oommissioners  to  execute  works 
now  greatly  needed.  The  amount  of  subordinate 
works  alone  now  urgently  required  far  exceeds 
the  resources  which  the  Commissioners  could  now 
command." 

Sir  benjamin  HALL:  In  conse- 
quence of  the  answer  given  by  my  hon* 
Friendi  from  which  I  understand  that  the 
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Commissioners  of  Sewers  are  not  under 
the  control  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  I 
beg  to  give  notice  that  1  shall  on  Monday 
move  that  plans  and  estimates  of  the  works 
intended  to  be  carried  out  by  those  Com- 
missioners be  laid  upon  the  table  of  the 
Xlouse. 

THE  MILITARY  ASYLUM  AT  CHELSEA- 
QUESTION. 

Mr.  olive  IRA  said,  he  wished  to  ask 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Secretary- 
at-War,  considering  the  objects  for  which 
the  Royal  Military  Asylum  at  Chelsea  was 
established,  as  set  forth  in  the  several 
Royal  Warrants  bearing  dates  respectively 
the  26th  day  of  April,  1805,  the  4th  day 
of  February,  1809,  and  the  10th  day  of 
October,  1811,  by  which  the  whole  number 
of  children  of  non-commissioned  ofiScers 
and  soldiers  mostly  employed  on  foreign 
service  was  1,200,  and  that  at  the  present 
time  there  are  only  350,  whether  it  would 
not  be  desirable  to  fill  the  number  up  to 
1,200,  giving  the  preference  to  the  chil- 
dren of  non-commissioned  officers  and  sol- 
diers now  or  about  to  leave  on  foreign 
service,  instead  of  permitting  them  to  have 
recourse  to  parochial  relief  ? 

Mr.  SIDNEY  HERBERT:  In  reply, 
Sir,  to  the  hon.  Gentleman's  question,  I 
have  to  say  that  it  is  quite  true  that  under 
previous  warrants  the  Royal  Military  Asy- 
lum, at  Chelsea,  did  contain  a  very  much 
larger  number  of  children  than  at  present. 
At  the  same  time,  however,  when  it  pro- 
vided for  the  larger  number  to  which  this 
question  refers,  one  part  of  the  establish- 
ment was  situated  at  Southampton,  where 
there  were,  I  believe,  450  children.  That 
establishment  at  Southampton  has  been 
done  away  with,  and  the  capacity  of  the 
Asylum,  with  respect  to  accommodation, 
must,  therefore,  not  be  measured  by  the 
number  it  contained  at  that  time.  Since 
that  period,  also,  very  considerable  changes 
had  taken  place  at  Chelsea — a  large  por- 
tion of  the  buildings,  originally  appropri- 
ated to  the  Asylum,  being  now  occupied 
as  a  normal  school  for  the  training  of 
schoolmasters  for  the  education  of  soldiers' 
children.  There  is,  therefore,  not  more 
than  half  the  accommodation  now  that 
there  was  formerly.  And  we  could  not 
add  as  many  as  150  children  to  the  350 
who  are  now  there  without  incurring  not 
only  an  annual  increase  of  expense  of  up- 
wards of  3,0002. — which  1  admit  is  not  a 
very  large  sum — but  a  considerable  outlay 
also  in  the  erection  of  fresh  buildinjrs. 


LIEUTENANT-COLONELS  OF  MILITIA- 
QUESTION. 

Mr.  MONCKTON  MILNES:  Sir,  I 
wish  to  ask  the  right  hon.  Secretary-at-War 
whether,  in  the  new  arrangements  respect- 
ing Militia  officers,  it  is  intended  to  give  co- 
lonels' pay  to  lieutenant-colonels  command- 
ing, while  on  duty,  and  while  incurring  the 
same  expenses  as  full  colonels?  1  under- 
stand that,  for  the  future,  the  whole  re- 
sponsibility and  expense  of  command  of 
the  Militia  recriments  is  to  devolve  on  the 
lieutenant-colonels ;  and  if,  while  tliej  are 
subject  to  that  responsibility  and  expense, 
they  are  to  receive  only  15«.  lid.  per  day, 
while  other  regimental  colonels  are  receiv- 
ing II,  2s,  Qd.  per  day,  great  inequality 
and  great  inconvenience  will  be  the  result. 

Mr.  SIDNEY  HERBERT;  Sir,  in  an- 
swer  to  my  hon.  Friend,  I  will  state  shortly 
what  was  the  reason  for  the  change  which 
has  been  made  in  the  Militia  regulations. 
Regiments  of  the  line  are  generally  com- 
manded bv  lieutenant-colonels,  and  until 
this  change  took  place  regiments  of  Militia 
were  commanded  by  full  colonels.     The 
result  was,  that  if  a  Militia  regiment  was 
quartered  in  a  garrison  town,  the  colonels 
of  Militia  would  take  the  command  of  all 
the  lieutenant- colonels  commanding  regi- 
ments of  the  line,  who  might  happen  to  be 
there  stationed.      This,  of  course,  was  a 
very   undesirable  state  of   things,  [and  it 
was  under  these  circumstances  that  my 
noble  Friend  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Home  Department  made  the  alteration 
to  which  my  hon.  Friend  has  referred,  and 
decided  that,  in  the  case  of  new  appoint- 
ments— not  interfering   with   those  which 
had  already  been  made — regiments  of  Mi- 
litia should  be  commanded  by  lieutenant- 
colonels  only.     It  is  obvious  that  if  lieu- 
tenant-colonels commanding    Militia  regi- 
ments   were   to   receive   the    pay   of  full 
colonels,  they  would  be  paid  at  a  hi^^hcr 
rate  than  lieutenant-colonels  commanding 
regiments  of  the  line,  who  are  not  only  iu 
command  all  the  year  round,  but  are  also 
liable  to  be  called  out  upon  foreign  service. 

COLONIAL   CHAPLAINCIES  IN  VAN  DIE- 
MEN'S  LAND— QUESTION. 
Sir  JOHN  PAKINGTON:  I  wish.  Sir, 
to  ask  the  hon.  Gentleman  the  Under  Se- 
cretary for  the  Colonies  whether  an  appeal 
has  been  sent  home  by  a  clergyman  in  Van 
Diemen's  Land,  in  consequence  of  the  Bi- 
shop of  Tasmania  having  refused  to  grant 
him  a  licence  after  he  had  been  appointed 
I  to  a  chaplaincy  by  the  Governor ;  whether 
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in  consequence  of  the  death  of  the  late 
Bishop  of  Sydney  such  appeal  is  now  un- 
der consideration  by  the  Secretary  of 
State ;  and  whether  he  will  object  to  lay 
the  correspondence  relating  to  such  appeal 
on  the  table  of  the  House  ? 

Mr.  FREDERICK  PEEL:  Sir,  the 
information  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet  is 
not  quite  correct.  The  case  in  question  is 
not  an  appeal  from  a  clergyman  in  Van 
Piemen's  Land,  but  a  joint  letter  from  Sir 
William  Denison,  the  Governor  of  the  Co- 
lony, and  the  Bishop  of  Tasmania,  under 
the  following  circumstances: — There  is  a 
vacancy  in  one  of  the  colonial  chaplaincies 
in  Van  Dicmen's  Land,  and  the  appoint- 
ment by  law  is  vested  in  the  Governor, 
but  the  clergyman  appointed  by  the  Go- 
vernor cannot  officiate  unless  he  has  a 
licence  from  the  Bishop.  The  Bishop  and 
the  Governor  must,  therefore,  concur  in 
the  appointment,  but  both  parties  ought  to 
avoid  straining  their  powers,  and  to  endea- 
vour, as  far  as  possible,  to  act  in  harmony 
with  each  other.  In  this  instance  a  differ- 
ence exists  as  to  the  person  to  be  appointed, 
and  this  difference  has  become  the  subject 
of  reference  to  the  Colonial  Office.  In  this 
state  of  the  matter  I  think  that  it  would 
probably  be  inconvenient  that  the  papers 
should  be  produced  with  respect  to  the 
second  part  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet's 
question.  •  I  believe  that  the  late  Bishop 
of  Sydney  had  a  metropolitan  power  over 
the  other  Bishops  in  the  Australian  Colo- 
nies, superseding  to  a  great  extent,  though 
not  entirely,  the  metropolitan  power  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  If  there  had 
been  a  Bishop  of  Sydney,  perhaps  an  ap- 
peal would  have  been  made  to  him  ;  but  I 
am  not  aware  that  he  would  have  had  the 
power  of  enforcing  any  decree  made  by 
him  in  any  adjoining  Australian  Colony. 

RIGHTS  OF  NEUTRALS— QUESTION. 

Sir  FITZROY  KELLY:  I  rise.  Sir, 
to  ask  the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for  the 
City  of  London  whether  it  is  the  intention 
of  Her  Majesty's  Government,  in  the  event 
of  a  declaration  of  war  against  Russia,  to 
adopt  any  measures  having  reference  to 
private  property  on  board  neutral  vessels, 
or  to  the  searching  of  neutral  vessels,  or 
to  the  fitting  out  of  privateers  ;  and,  if  so, 
whether  by  Order  in  Council,  or  by  in- 
structions to  the  commanders  of  British 
ships,  or  how  otherwise ;  and  whether  such 
measures  will  be  submitted  to  Parliament 
before  they  are  determined  on  or  adopted. 
I  wish  to  direct  the  noble  Lord's  attention 


particularly  to  this  last  question,  because 
if  there  are  measures  in  contemplation 
which  may  possibly  be  submitted  to  Par- 
liament, I  should  be  sorry  to  press  for  any 
further  information  in  the  meantime* 

Lord  JOHN  RUSSELL  :  Sir,,  there 
was  a  good  deal  of  discussion  upon  this 
subject  the  other  night,  and  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  Manchester 
(Mr.  M.  Gibson)  made  a  Motion  upon  it. 
I  then  stated  that  the  Government  would 
be  prepared  before  many  days  to  announce 
their  intentions  on  the  subject.  There  ap- 
peared to  be  a  general  disposition  on  the 
part  of  the  House  to  acquiesce  in  the  view 
which  I  then  took,  and  I  cannot  now  give 
any  further  answer  to  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman's  question  than  that  I  hope 
very  shortly  to  announce  the  intentions  of 
the  Government. 

Sib  FITZROY  KELLY :  Will  the  an- 
nouncement be  made  before  or  after  the 
course  to  be  taken  has  been  resolved  upon 
by  the  Government  ? 

Lord  JOHN  RUSSELL  :  I  think  it 
probable  it  will  appear  in  the  shape  of  an 
Order  in  Council,  or  a  declaration  on  the 
part  of  Her  Majesty ;  but  I  am  not  sure 
that  it  may  not  be  necessary  to  bring  a 
Bill  in  Parliament  also. 

SETTLEMENT  AND  REMOVAL  BILL. 

Order  for  Second  Reading  read ;  Motion 
made,  and  Question  proposed,  "  That  the 
Bill  be  now  read  a  Second  Time." 

Mr.  T.  BUNCOMBE  said,  he  begged 
to  ask  Mr.  Speaker  whether,  as  the  noble 
Lord  the  Member  for  London  had  express- 
ed his  intention  to  introduce  clauses  into 
the  Bill  to  prevent  the  removal  of  Irish 
paupers  in  the  different  Unions  of  this 
country,  and  as  the  title  of  the  Bill  was, 
"  A  Bill  to  abolish  in  England  and  Wales 
the  compulsory  Removal  of  the  Poor  on 
the  Ground  of  Settlement,"  it  was  com- 
petent to  the  noble  Lord  to  propose  the 
alterations  he  had  announced  otherwise 
than  by  an  instruction  to  the  Committee? 
The  changes  contemplated  by  the  noble 
Lord  would  entirely  alter  the  character  of 
the  Bill,  and  it  was  desirable  that  the  House 
should  know  what  the  objects  of  the  mea- 
sure really  were. 

Mr.  speaker  said,  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man had  clearly  stated  the  rule  of  the 
House,  and,  if  the  noble  Lord  intended  to 
propose  the  addition  of  the  new  provisions 
alluded  to,  it  would  be  necessary  to  move 
them  as  an  instruction  to  the  Committee. 
Lord  JOHN  RUSSELL  said,  ho  thought 
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there  was  some  misapprebenBion  with  re- 
gard to  the  Btatement  he  had  made.  He 
had  not  said  that  it  was  proposed  to  intro- 
duce new  clauses  into  this  Bill,  but  that, 
as  the  construction  of  the  measure  would 
render  it  very  difficult  to  do  so,  he  would 
endeavour  to  effect  the  object  he  had  stated 
by  another  Bill. 

Mr.  STAFFORD* :  I  think  I  have  just 
reason  to  complain  that  Members  of  this 
House  do  not  now,  when  the  second  read- 
ing is  under  consideration,  actually  know 
what  the  Bill  is  we  are  discussing.  The 
conduct  of  the  Government  in  reference  to 
this  measure  had  been  as  unusual  as  1  con- 
sider it  blameworthy.  This  most  important 
Bill  had  been  brought  forward  on  the  10th 
of  February,  under  the  title  just  read  by 
the  hon.  Member  for  Finsbury,  and  the 
first  clause  distinctly  limited  the  abolition 
of  the  power  of  removal  to  the  parishes  in 
England  and  Wales.  Petitions  had  since 
been  upon  that  understanding  presented 
for  or  against  the  Bill  from  all  parts  of  the 
country;  but,  in  the  meantime,  rumours 
got  abroad  that  the  Irish  Members  had 
signed  and  sent  in  a  paper  to  a  Member 
of  the  Cabinet,  stating  that  unless  the 
principle  of  immovability  were  extended  to 
Irish  paupers  in  this  country,  they  would 
feel  it  their  duty  to  oppose  the  Bill.  [  Cries 
of  **  No,  no,*'/rom  some  Irish  Members], 
I  have  not  seen  the  document  to  which  I 
allude,  and  therefore  I  cannot  attempt  to 
state  literally  its  contents ;  but  these  ru- 
mours were  so  current,  that  yesterday,  my 
right  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Oxford- 
shire (Mr.  Henley)  put  a  question  to  the 
President  of  the  Poor  Law  Board,  as  to 
whether  the  Government  were  or  were  not 
prepared  to  extend  the  principle  of  this 
Bill  to  the  Irish  pauper.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  (Mr.  Baines)  said  he  did  not 
know  whether  the  provisions  of  the  mea- 
sure were  to  be  so  extended  or  not. 

Mr.  BAINES  explained  that  his  answer 
of  the  previous  day  was,  that  the  question 
related  to  Scotland  and  Ireland,  over  which 
the  control  of  the  Poor  Law  Board  did  not 
extend;  and  that,  consequently,  the  intro- 
ducer of  the  Bill,  rather  than  he,  was  the 
person  to  answer  for  its  provisions. 

Mr.  STAFFORD  :  And  while  this  un- 
satisfactory answer  was  being  delivered  in 
the  House,  it  was  announced  publicly  in 
both  lobbies  that  Government  had  acceded 
to  the  wishes  of  the  Irish/  Members,  and 
whatever  the  precise  terms  of  the  arrange^ 
ment  which  had  then  been  arrived  at,  it 
was  clear  that  it  was  scarcely  fair  to  the 


House  to  make  such  alterations  at  such 
a  late  period,  for  all  consideration  of  the 
Bill,  and  each  petition,  whether  for  or 
against  it,  had  proceeded  upon  the  sup> 
position  that  the  status  of  the  Irish  poor 
was  to  remain  exactly  as  it  was  at  pre- 
sent. 

If,  after  the  measure  had  been  so  long 
before  the  country,  so  entirely  new  a  pro- 
vision as  that  relating   to   Irish  paupers 
were  now  to  be  introduced,  I  must  say, 
with  all  due  respect  for  the  Government, 
that  they  are  practising  a  kind  of  decep- 
tion  which  will  make  it  impossible  for  tbe 
public  to  be  sure  from  day  to  day,  or  even 
from  hour  to  hour,  that  measures  brought 
in  a  shape  they  might  approve  may  not 
undergo  such  a  change,  at  the  last  moment, 
as  not  only  to  modify  but  even  to  change 
public  opinion  concerning  them.     I  regret 
and  protest  against  such  a  vital  alteration 
in  such  a  plan,  at  such  a  period ;  and  I 
entreat  the  Government  to  bring  forward, 
as  speedily  as  possible,  the  Bill  they  intend 
to  propose  with  reference  to  Irish  pauper- 
ism in  this  country.     I  must  remind  the 
House  that  the  question  of  the  abolition  of 
the   Law   of   Settlement   was    never   ap- 
proached by  any  Committee  or  Commis- 
sioners  without  taking  into  account  the 
question  of  the  Irish  poor,  and  I  therefore 
ask  whether   this  Bill,   having  originally 
professed  to  guarantee  the  continuance  of 
the  present  system,  the  Government  could 
with  propriety  come  forward,  even  at  the 
second    reading,   with   an    announcement 
that  they  had  changed  their  minds.      The 
number  of  orders  of  removal,  according  to 
the  last  return  laid  on  the  lable  of  the 
House,  amounted  for  England  to  4,240, 
for  Scotland  to  383,  and  for  Ireland  to 
4,823  ;    the   number   of  English   persons 
removed  amounted  to  10,032 ;  the  number 
of  Scotch  and  Irish  were  not  given,  but 
taking  only  two  to  each  removal,  instead 
of  two  and  a  half,  as  was  calculated  by 
Mr.  Coode,  their  numbers  would  be  10,412  ; 
if  I  add  to  this  one-tenth,  instead  of  one 
seventh,  as   I  fairly  might,  for   parishes 
which  have  sent  in  no  returns,  I  find  that 
the  immediate  operation  would  be  to  charge 
English  ratepayers  with  about  11,000  ad- 
ditional paupers,  even  assuming  that    no 
stimulus  were  given  to  Ii-ish  immigration 
by  tbe  altered  Bill  before  us.     Nor  would 
this  be  felt  in  only  one  part  of  the  couDtry, 
for  I  find  from  the  same  Return  that  Irish 
and  Scotch  removals  have  taken  place  from 
twenty  counties  in   England  and  Wales. 
Surely  this  element  in  the  general  scbeme 
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requires,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  serious  con- 
Bideration. 

Coming,  then,  to  that  portion  which  is  as 
yet  hefore  us,  I  assure  the  House,  that  in 
proposing  my  Amendment,  I  have  no  wish 
to  represent  this  either  as  an  unimportant 
or  a  party  question,  and  1  hope,  however 
protracted  the  discussion  may  be.  Govern- 
ment would  find  there  was  no  inclination 
merely  to  embarrass  them.     Being  a  mem- 
her  of  a  board  of  guardians  in  Ireland, 
and  chairman  of  a  board  of  guardians  in 
Northamptonshire,  I  have  at  least  expe- 
rience enough  not  to  dogmatise  on  subjects 
like  these,  which  must  always  be  subjects 
more   or  less   of  compromise,    and   upon 
which  persons  with  the  best  intentions  may 
so  widely  differ.     This  Bill  is  only  part  of 
a  most  important  question.     Whether  the 
poverty  of  the  poor  has  or  has  not  a  claim 
on  the  property  of  the  rich,  is  not  here  a 
question ; — how  far  that  claim  should  be 
extended,  what  species  of  property  should 
be  exempted,  and  what  subject  to  it,  were 
not    brought    under   consideration    now ; 
there  was  this  proposition,  the  redistribu- 
tion of  the  burden  over  those  classes  which 
were  already  called  upon  to  bear  it ;    no 
allusion  to  any  other  classes,  not  even  the 
construction  of  a  machinery  which  might 
hereafter  be  available  for  the  extension  of 
the  impost  to  them.     We  were  told  in  the 
Speech  from  the  Throne  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Session,  that  the  Law  of  Set- 
tlement impedes  the  freedom  of  labour ; 
and  that  if  this  restraint  can  with  safety 
be  relaxed,  the  workman  may  be  enabled 
to  increase  the  fruits  of  his  industry,  and 
the  interests  of  capital  and  of  labour  will 
be  more  firmly  united.     I  think,  Sir,  that 
if  a  foreigner  visiting  this  country  lately 
had  noticed  the  enormous  works  which  pri- 
vate enterprise  had  accomplished,  the  vast 
masses  of  men  collected  to  complete  those 
works,  the  quiet  and  orderly  manner  in 
which   they   conducted    themselves,    their 
separation   without    riot    or    disturbance, 
their  reappearance  as  if  by  magic  in  some 
distant  part  of  the  country,  there  to  en- 
gage in  similar  employments,  he  must  be 
convinced,  that  any  statement  about  labour 
not  being  free,  was,  to  say  the  least  of  it, 
overdrawn.     We  have  indeed  before  us  at 
present,  in  the   strikes   in  the   manufac- 
turing districts,  a  melancholy  instance  of 
the   disunion   existing    between    '*  capital 
and  labour ;"    but  I  put  it  to  any  one, 
whether  that  strife  between  capital   and 
labour  has  any,  even  the  slightest,  conneo- 
tion  with  the  law  of  settlement  and  re- 


moval.    While   we   find   the  agricultural 
poor  have  endured  a  period  of  high  prices 
without  the  slightest  attempt  at  combina- 
tions, without   even  a  murmur,   and  that 
the  solitary  instance  of  this   "  disunion  " 
had  occurred  in  the  very  spot  where  it  was 
impossible  to  trace  its  connection  with  the 
operation  of  the  present  poor  law,  surely 
the  evils  said  to  arise  under  the  existing 
removal  law,  were  not  such  as  to  call  for 
its  entire  abrogation.     My  opinion  is  that 
while  there  may  be  defects  and  abuses  in 
its  operation,  while  there  may  be  faults  in 
its   details,  and  while  a  reform   may  be 
called   for   in   some  of  its   arrangements, 
there  is  no  case  made  out  for  a  total  repeal 
of   this  law,  a  repeal  which,  I  believe, 
would  not  be  welcome  to  the  labouring 
poor.     What,  to  take  an  illustration  from 
a  subject  now  absorbing  all  our  interest, 
what  had  been  the  humane  arrangement 
made  by  the  Horse  Guards  for  the  soldiers' 
wives  and  children  left  here  by  those  who 
had  gone  to  the  East  ?     It  provided  that 
the  soldiers'  wives   and   children   having 
been  deprived  of  their  husbands  and  their 
fathers,  should,  at  all  events,  not  be  sepa* 
rated   from    their  friends,  but  should  be 
sent  to  their  respective  homes  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  State.     They  were  sent  to 
their  parishes,  and  that  was  a  humane  ar- 
rangement ;  but  by  this  Bill  the  poor  man 
was  alone  to  be  relieved  at  the  place  of  hia 
destitution,  and  was  not  to  have  his  feel- 
ings with  regard  to  home  or  friends  at  all 
consulted.     Was  it  to  be  presumed,  then, 
that  he  had  no  such  feelings  ?  are  we  to 
pay  no  such  compliment  to  the  poor  ?     To 
call  every  removal  a  harsh  and  unkind  re- 
moval was  entirely  erroneous  ;  but,  except 
under  such  erroneous  apprehension,   how 
could  the  House  sanction  the  first  part  of 
the  present  Bill  ?     The  second  provision 
of  this  Bill,  namely,  that  which  proposed 
union  rating,  was  not  so  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  first  part  as  to  belong  in 
any  way,  necessarily,  to  the  same  mea- 
sure ;  and  I  think  it  a  great  mistake  to 
suppose  we  cannot  remedy  the  abuses  of 
the  present  law  without,  at  the  same  time, 
destroying   the   whole   parochial    system. 
Now,  let  me.  Sir,  consider  how  this  pa- 
rochial system  works  in  relation,  first,  to 
emigration,  then  to  occupiers,  and,  last,  to 
owners   of   real   property.      First,  as   to 
emigration — according   to   the   last   Poor 
Law  Report,  the  money  spent  in  1852  by 
parishes   in  emigration  was  14,96H.,  by 
unions  4922. ;    the  number  of  emigrants 
sent  from  parishes  was  3,127  ;  from  unions 
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144.  Hon,  Members  may,  therefore,  pro- 
nounce that,  as  144  is  to  3,127,  so  wUl  be 
the  stimulus  to  emigrating  under  the  pro- 
posed, as  compared  with  the  stimulus  un- 
der the  existing  system.  Then  as  to  the 
occupier — let  a  labourer  come  for  employ- 
ment to  a  farmer,  he  employs  him  now  for 
fear  of  the  parish,  you  say  he  would  not 
employ  him  if  that  parish  were  the  union 
—and  this  you  boast  of ! — but  why  will  not 
the  labourer  be  employed  ?  Because  the 
farmer  is  to  share  the  increased  rate  with 
BO  many  others  that  he  is  indifferent  to  it ; 
or,  in  other  words,  that  his  interest  in  local 
management  being  as  nothing,  he  has  no 
fear  of  increasing  the  aggregate  of  pau- 
perism in  the  country  ;  but  let  us  hear  Mr. 
Tufnell  before  the  Committee  of  1847. 

"  Tufnell,  3,075.  I  have  no  doubt  that  at  pre- 
sent a  yaat  number  of  labourers  are  employed, 
not  because  they  are  wanted, but  because  they  have 
settlements  in  the  parishes.  To  employ  a  man, 
however,  on  that  ground,  is  merely  a  concealed 
way  of  making  him  a  pauper,  and  the  effect  of  a 
union  rate  would  be  to  throw  a  great  number  of 
those  of  course  upon  the  rates  (for  a  short  time 
at  least),  but  that  would  not  necessarily  increase 
the  amount  of  pauperism,  it  would  only  display 
it.  At  present,  we  do  not  know  what  the  amount 
of  pauperism  is  in  the  country." 

At  this  rate,  every  Christmas-box,  every 
aid  from  private  charity  is  blameable,  as 
tending  to  conceal  the  pauperism  of  the 
country  ;  but  how  if  we  conceal  it  altoge- 
ther? who  would  grieve,  except  a  few 
Commissioners,  who  never  will  understand 
how  far  better  than  the  prudence  of  the 
head  is  that  wisdom  of  the  heart  which 
binds  all  classes  in  one  bond  together  ?  I, 
therefore,  ask  the  House  not  to  legislate 
altogether  for  the  strong  and  the  young, 
for  those  best  able  to  6ght  their  own  way 
through  the  battle  of  life ;  but,  if  they 
found  the  present  poor  law — according  to 
the  mixed  motives  which  actuate  us  all, 
tending  to  obtain  employment  from  the 
farmers  for  the  old,  the  crippled,  and  the 
infirm — not  to  blame  altogether — although 
political  economists  might — the  operation 
of  such  a  code.  Now,  as  to  the  owner, 
for  I  will  take  an  extreme  case,  the  owner 
of  a  whole  parish — I  am  not  going  to 
blame  or  to  praise  the  owners  of  this  class 
of  property,  I  put  their  case  as  a  matter 
of  business,  as  we  have  been  perpetually 
told  that  land  is  a  mere  manufactory,  and 
18  to  be  treated  of,  and  legislated  for,  on 
purely  commercial  principles — the  owner 
of  a  close  parish  has  in  it  now  some  dwell- 
ings, too  few  it  was  said,  but  at  all  events 
good  dwellings  for  the  poor — the  owners 

Mr.  Stafford 


of  cottages  in  open  parishes  built  them 
badly,  and  charged  a  high  rent — the  effect 
of  the  present  Bill  would  be  to  deteriorate 
the  value  of  the  good,  and  to  increase  the 
value  of  the  bad  cottages.  As  this  point 
is  of  great  importance,  I  must  trouble  the 
House  with  some  extracts  from  the  evi- 
dence published  in  1847: — 

''  The  Docking  Union  Resolution  states  that 
'  they  (the  poor)  are  transferred  as  tenants  from 
the  property  of  a  large  landowner,  where  the 
rents  are  usually  moderate,  to  that  of  the  small 
proprietor,  with  whom  the  rent  is  more  an  object 
as  an  income,  and,  therefore,  more  frequently  high 
in  proportion.* — Chadwick,  2,027. 

"  6.  Pigott,  3,414. — A  man  finds  that  cottages 
bear  a  very  high  rent  indeed,  and  will  get  by  acci- 
dent, perhaps,  possession  of  an  acre  of  ground, 
and  will  run  up  a  number  of  cottages  upon  that 
small  freehold  with  a  view  to  investment. 

"3,417.  Landed  property  generally  belongs 
hereditarily  to  gentlemen,  so  that  the  sort  of  cot- 
tages they  would  build,  would  not  give  them  any- 
thing like  a  return  for  the  money  laid  out. 

"  Captain  Robinson,  Rep.  p.  81. — '  In  the  towns 
which  are  surrounded  by  rural  districts,  where  this 
scarcity  of  cottages  exists,  cottage  property  gene- 
rally finds  favour  with  retired  publicans,  trades- 
men, and  builders.  They  reside  on  the  spot : 
they  look  closely  after  their  rents,  which,  from  the 
scarcity  of  buildings  outside  the  towns,  are  exorbi- 
tantly high.  They  generally  run  up  a  cheap  and 
inferior  tenement,  and  as  their  profits  are  large, 
they  have  a  strong  inducement  to  multiply  the 
worst  description  of  dwelling-houses  for  the  poor/ 
—p.  104. 

"  '  Bricklayers  and  carpenters,  in  order  to  find 
themselves  work,  buy  small  lots  of  ground,  and 
crowd  upon  them  small  tenements,  run  up  at  the 
least  possible  expense,  for  which  they  charge  very 
high  rents  relative  to  the  accommodation  pro- 
vided.*—p.  129." 

I  do  not  say  the  owners  of  these  cottages 
do  wrong  or  right — I  pronounce  no  opinion 
— but  I  take  the  Bill  as  a  proposed  remedy 
for  the  evil  whose  existence  was  admitted, 
and  I  ask,  how  will  it  advance  us  one  step 
towards  a  remedy  ?  Now,  let  me  give  a 
statement,  the  firat  put  forth  by  Mr.  Com- 
missioner A 'Beckett,  of  the  case  of  a  close 
parish : — 

**  Sir  Henry  Bunbury. — His  estate  is  one  of 
those  which  have  been  brought  to  the  very  highest 
condition  in  cultivation,  and  in  the  class  of  tenan- 
try the  estate  is  prosperous  in  the  highest  degree. 
The  labourers  rent  excellent  cottages,  with,  upon 
an  average,  about  half  an  acre  of  ground  by  way 
of  allotment,  for  about  from  32.  to  32.  10<.  each. 
These  gardens  and  allotments  appear  to  be  per- 
fectly cultivated,  and  on  the  whole  the  aspect  of 
the  place  is  that  of  a  model." 

Mr.  A 'Beckett  goes  on  to  give  instances 
of  removals  from  this  parish,  and  the  very 
first  two  cases  are  those  of  W.  Buckle  and 
S.  Denell.  And  why?  Because  their  sons 
were  poachers.  How  will  your  Bill  meet 
those  cases  ?  ^   But  apart  from  poaching 
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cases,  I  ask  any  Gentleman  connected  with 
landed  property  whether  he  ever  remem- 
bered a  single  case  in  which  the  owner  of 
a  pariah,  or  the  two  or  three  owners  of  a 
parish,  were  anxious  to  enlarge  its  size. 
The  whole  system  of  rural  life — the  whole 
connection  between  the  landlord  and  the 
villagers — proceeded  on  a  different  prin- 
ciple. The  charities,  the  discipline,  the 
education,  in  a  village  tended  to  prevent 
the  proprietor  from  desiring  to  extend  the 
limits  of  his  parish.  A  large  landowner 
would  never  build  a  row  of  hideous  little 
houses  at  all ;  and  in  the  cottages  he  did 
build  he  looked  to  next  to  no  return  for 
his  money,  cottages  being  notoriously,  on 
commercial  principles,  the  very  worst  pos- 
sible investment.  Well  then,  again  1  ask, 
does  any  one  for  a  moment  imagine  that 
this  Bill  will  induce  the  owners  of  close 
parishes  to  build? — the  only  remedy  for 
tliese  evils — evils,  let  me  add,  which  have 
been  materially  aggravated  by  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Five  Years'  Act,  the  entire 
failure  of  which  should  be  a  warning 
against  rash  legislation  upon  this  subject. 
Is  it  possible  that  we  gravely  propose  to 
mulct  the  owner  of  good  cottages  for  the 
relief  of  the  owner  of  bad  cottages,  and 
then  hope  that  this  very  mulct  will  be  an 
inducement  to  him  to  invest  more  of  his 
depreciated  property  in  this  worst  possible 
investment?  1  deny  that  this  measure  will 
be  a  boon  to  the  poor,  for  it  will  not  en- 
courage employment  by  its  first  clause,  or 
gain  them  better  dwellings  by  its  second. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  has  been,  on 
the  first  reading  of  this  Bill,  compliment- 
ed by  some  Member  opposite  on  having 
"  grappled  with  this  great  subject."  1 
deny  that  he  deserves  this  eulogy.  To 
have  deserved  it,  before  making  such  vast 
changes  as  are  now  proposed,  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  ought  to  have  consolidated 
all  the  Statutes  on  this  subject.  There 
was  the  cognate  question  of  assessment, 
in  itself  sufficient  to  occupy  a  night  in  its 
discussion,  yet  no  mention  was  made  of  it. 
Again,  why  had  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
eluded  altogether  any  assessment  of  extra- 
parochial  lands,  whose  very  quantity  was 
unknown,  but  which  could  not  be  less  than 
200,000  acres  ?  In  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try the  ratepayers  were,  aggrieved  by  the 
existence  in  their  localities}  of  lands  as 
valuable  as  their  own,  in  many  instances 
more  valuable,  which  were  yet  exempt  from 
taxation.  Let  me  read  the  statement  from 
a  Poor  Law  Boundaries  Commissioners' 
volume : — 

VOL.  CXXXI.    [third  seuies.] 


"Francis  Howell,  Esq.,  Report,  p.  126.— 
Adjoining  Nottingham,  and  within  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  from  the  market-place,  is  a  very  yaluable 
property  belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle, 
called  Nottingham  Pai'k;  it  is  extra-parochial, 
and  consequently  exempt  from  parochial  contri- 
butions. It  is  built  upon,  and  the  ground-rent 
of  the  houses  is  generally  1*.  the  square  yard. 
These  houses  are  inhabited  by  the  wealthy  ma- 
nufacturers and  professional  people  of  the  town, 
whose  warehouses,  and  whose  places  of  business, 
are  in  the  town  of  Nottingham.  This  happy  re- 
gion is  looked  upon  by  the  ratepayers  of  Notting- 
ham and  Radford — for  it  also  adjoins  that  Union 
— with  very  wistful  eyes,  and  they  complain,  as 
I  think,  with  some  degree  of  justice,  of  its  im- 
munity from  all  burdens  for  the  support  of  the 
poor." 

Then,  again,  there  was  the  question  of 
the  present  size  of  the  Unions ;  every  wit- 
ness who  gave  any  opinion  at  all  on  this 
point  to  the  Committee  agreed  that  the 
Unions  must  be  remodelled.  Mr.  Tufnell, 
Q.  3,126,  **  Thinks  some  Unions  too  small." 
Mr.Gulson,  Q.  1,302.  ••  Thinks  that  Unions 
must  be  remodelled ;"  and  Mr.  Pigott  being 
asked,  Q.  3,614,  "  Would  it  be  necessary 
in  your  judgment  to  have  some  revisioir  of 
the  limits  of  Unions  as  a  preparatory  mea- 
sure?'' answers,  "Unquestionably  so.  as  I. 
think  it  (Union  rating)  would  be  perfectly 
nugatory  in  many  instances."  Mr.  Chad- 
wick  says : — 

"  Some  of  the  rural  Unions  are  only  equiva- 
lent to  parishes,  and  there  is  reason  to  apprehend, 
in  respect  of  them,  that  the  circumstances  which 
affect  labour  prejudicially  would  still  remain  in 
force  if  they  were  left  unaltered." — Chadwick, 
2,041. 

The  4  &  5  Will  IV.  c.  76,  b.  32, 
authorises  the  Poor  Law  Board  to  alter 
the  size  of  the  Unions,  but  enacted — 

"  That  no  such  dissolution,  alteration,  or  ad- 
dition, shall  take  place,  or  be  made,  unless  a  ma- 
jority of  not  less  than  two-thirds  of  the  guardians 
of  such  Union  shall  concur  therein." 

As,  however,  no  Union  did  concur,  the 
march  towards  centralisation  proceeded  to 
the  7  <fc  8  Vict.  c.  101,  s.  66,  which 
authorises  the  Commissioners  there  to  di- 
vide, &c.  "without  the  concurrence  of  the 
guardians  of  such  Union  ;" 

"  And  they  may,  if  they  see  fit,  cause  a  Board 
to  be  elected  under  provisions  of  said  Act,  for  any 
single  parish  separated  from  any  Union,  notwith- 
standing the  provisions  of  any  local  Act  in  force 
in  such  parish." 

The  Commissioners,  in  their  very  last 
Report,  show  how  well  they  can  use  this 
power  without  the  least  reference  to  the 
wishes  of  the  guardians  or  ratepayers. 

''We  have  deemed  it  expedient  to  divide  the 
Anglesey  Union,  and  to  form  some  of  the  pa- 
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riflhes  separated  from  it  into  a  new  Union,  un- 
der the  name  of  the  Holyhead  Union ;  others  of 
the  parishes  have  been  added  to  the  Bangor  and 
Beaumaris  Union,  while  the  remaining  parishes 
constitute  the  present  Anglesey  Union. 

'*  We  have  also  combined  thiHy-one  parishes 
and  townships,  situated  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Ripon,  with  that  city,  and  haye  formed  a  new 
Union  by  the  name  of  the  Ripon  Union." — 
Fifth  Annual  Effort,  P.  i.  J?.,  p.  IH. 

The  House  would  understand  that  while 
the  system  of  rating  hy  parishes  remained, 
and  the  establishment  charges  were  so  light, 
these  powers  of  the  Poor  Law  Commission- 
ers were  comparatively  unimportant ;  hut 
how  different  will  be  the  case  when,  for  the 
purposes  of  rating,  every  Union  becomes 
one  single  parish !  a  parish  which  the  Com- 
missioners by  a  stroke  of  the  pen  may  di- 
vide into  as  many  portions,  or  attach  to 
as  many  other  parishes,  as  they  think  fit. 
Before,  therefore,  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
brought  forward  this  measure,  and  before  it 
proceeded  any  further,  there  ought  to  have 
been  laid  upon  the  table  of  the  House  a 
scbedule  of  such  proposed  alterations,  so 
that  the  question  might  be  really  placed 
before  the  House,  and  that  all  those  hon. 
Members  interested  in  particular  localities 
might  know  what  they  were  going  to  vote 
for,  and  how  much  their  rates  were  to  be 
increased  or  diminished.  Before  that  sche- 
dule is  in  the  hands  of  hon.  Members,  I 
contend  that  they  ought  not  to  place  the 
whole  real  property  of  England  in  the  hands 
of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman :  this  would  be 
the  case,  because  if  they  did  not  know  how 
the  Commissioners  were  going  to  use  this 
power  entrusted  to  them,  and  there  never 
was  a  ease  in  which  they  risked  so  much, 
nor  an  arrangement  of  complicated  legisla- 
tion which  would  bestow  such  large  powers 
upon  the  Board  at  Whitehall.  I  entreat 
those  hon.  Gentlemen  who  might  be  in- 
clined to  vote  for  the  second  reading  of 
this  Bill,  to  remember  the  evidence  of  all 
the  witnesses  examined  before  the  Com- 
mittee upon  this  subject,  to  remember  the 
animus  of  Somerset  House,  to  remember 
the  jealousy  of  our  Constitution  with  regard 
to  any  interference  with  private  property, 
and  to  require  information  as  to  what  was 
going  to  be  done  with  this  property  before 
they  consent  to  pass  the  Bill.  Besides, 
what  security  had  this  House  that  this 
would  be  a  final  measure  ?  It  was  im- 
possible not  to  trace  in  the  Bill  the  hand 
of  one  whose  abilities  I  do  not  wish  to  de- 
preciate, but  who  has  no  sympathy  with, 
and  does  not  understand,  the  people  of 
this  country — I  allude  to  Mr.  Chadwick. 

Mr,  Stafford 


This  gentleman  stated  distinctly,  "  I  never 
recommended  or  relied  on  anything  but  a 
staff  of  paid  officers."  It  was  plain,  then, 
that  he  put  forward  this  measure  as  an  ad- 
vance to  a  national  rate,  and  to  that  which 
he  said  he  alone  depended  upon,  "  a  staff 
of  paid  officers."  Here  the  House  really 
had  the  whole  case  before  them.  They 
could  see  from  this  the  advance  towardls 
absolute  power  which  these  gentlemen  were 
making,  and  hon.  Members  knew,  from  the 
frightful  facility  .which  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  had  exhibited  in  raising  the 
income  tax,  how  easy  it  would  be  to  raise 
a  national  rate  by  the  same  terrible  ma- 
chinery. This,  then,  was  not  a  final  mea- 
sure, and  if  the  House  destroyed  local  su- 
perintendence and  local  management,  the 
question  must  thenceforward  be  discussed 
on  totally  different  grounds.  The  struggle 
once  begun  would  then  never  stop  until  the 
principle  was  conceded  of  a  national  rate, 
and  the  subjecting  of  all  kinds  of  property 
to  it. 

Pass  this  Bill,  and  there  will  still  exist  a 
fierce  battle  between  **close"  and  "open  " 
parishes;  the  "close"  parish  being  funded 
property; — that  "close"  parisb  now  em- 
ploying our  brave  sailors  and  soldiers  in  its 
defence,  ready  at  their  return  to  cast  so 
many  of  them,  worn  out  and  crippled,  on 
the  "open"  parish,  t.  e.  the  real  property 
of  the  country,  for  support,  and  this  battle 
would  continue  till  Parliament  merged  these 
two  great  parishes  into  one,  and  subjected 
all  property  to  one  common  burden.  I,  as 
one  who  have  nothing  but  real  property, 
should  have  all  to  gain  by  such  an  arrange- 
ment ;  but  I  believe  both  principles  con- 
tained in  this  Bill  to  be  false  and  perilous, 
therefore  I  oppose  it.  Its  first  part  assumes 
the  poor  man  to  be  so  low  an  animal  as  to 
be  satisfied  with  food  wherever  it  may  be 
flung  to  him,  and  that  he  cannot  have  a 
feeling  for  his  native  village  home.  But 
does  the  evidence  bear  out  this?  Do 
we  not  find  throughout,  these  sharp  Com- 
missioners perpetually  complaining  of  the 
"stupid  prejudice"  of  the  poor  in  favour 
of  their  settlement  ?  This  aforesaid  stupid 
prejudice  I  believe  to  be  one  of  the  -best 
affections  of  our  nature — the  love  of  home : 
do  we  not  share  it  with  them  ?  Why,  then, 
in  them  should  wg  refuse  to  recognise  its 
existence?  thus  drawing  another  line  of  de- 
marcation— God  knows  there  are  enough 
already  between  us  and  them ! — by  saying, 
when  once  you  leave  your  home,  not  one 
shilling  shall  aid  your  return  to  it,  but  your 
exile  shall  be  eternal ! 
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And  for  tbe  second  part  of  this  meaaare, 
in  vain  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  calls  it  a 
final  one,  in  vain  he  protests  against  a  na- 
tional rate.  There  is  no  medium  between 
a  parochial  rate  and  a  national  one ;  all 
intermediate  lines  are  merelj  fanciful,  and 
the  hope  of  maintaining  them  is  an  idle 
hope. 

Norwich,  and  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and 
Docking,  far  from  being  any  argument 
in  favour  of  this  great  change,  are  the 
strongest  arguments  against  it,  showing 
how  plastic  and  pliant  our  present  exist- 
ing system  is.  I  ask,  therefore,  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  to  withdraw  a  scheme 
whose  tremendous  simplicity  accords  well 
with  our  complex  state,  and  to  give  us 
a  Bill  which  may  remedy  the  evils  we  all 
of  us  acknowledge,  without  involving  the 
greater  evils  so  many  of  us  fear.  If  in- 
equality of  rating  be  not  an  injustice,  why 
do  you  disturb  our  parishes  ?  if  inequality 
of  rating  be  an  injustice,  how  can  you  stop 
at  our  Unions  ?  and  when  once  you  have 
passed  our  Unions,  can  you,  after  what  you 
have  heard  to-night  from  tbe  noble  Lord 
(Lord  J.  Russell),  expect  that  you  can  stop 
at  this  island,  while  a  hundred  Members 
from  the  other  side  of  the  Irish  Channel 
demand  equal  justice  for  their  poor?  Vote 
for  this  Bill  if  you  please,  but  vote  for  it 
under  no  such  delusion.  I  oppose  it,  not 
from  a  desire  to  embarrass  the  Government, 
not  from  any  motives  of  a  party  character; 
but  I  perceive  you  are  about  to  let  the 
stream  of  pauperism  flow  at  will  over  the 
whole  country,  and  when  those  dark  waters 
shall  have  risen  so  high  as  to  flood  our 
ancient  landmarks,  and  force  you  to  ex- 
pedients you  yourselves  now  deprecate, 
I  believe  none  more  than  you  will  regret 
that  you  disregarded  warnings  such  as  this; 
none  more  than  you  will  feel  that  it  was 
an  evil  hour  in  which  you  unnecessarily  at- 
tacked the  arrangements  of  property,  and 
unjustly  impaired  the  birthright  of  the 
poor. 

Lord  DUDLEY  STUART  said,  that 
in  seconding  the  Amendment,  he  must 
deprecate  the  matter  being  treated  as  a 
party  question ;  and  that  the  difference 
between  his  political  views  and  those  of 
the  mover  of  the  Amendment  proved  that 
they  were  not  actuated  by  party  views. 
The  Bill  had  two  distinct  objects,  the  abo- 
lition of  removals,  and  the  alteration  of  the 
area  of  rating.  It  was,  in  fact,  two  Bills ; 
and  to  give  full  effect  to  its  provisions  a 
third  Bill  ought  to  have  been  added  to  it, 
making  it  applicable  to  Ireland.     He  un- 


derstood this  would  have  to  be  done  to 
enable  Ministers  to  carry  the  Bill ;  if  so,  he 
hoped  it  would  not  be  carried.     If  he  were 
an  Irishman  he  would  never  support  a  Bill 
which  made  a  distinction  between  England 
and  Ireland.     But  he  objected  to  this  Bill 
as  regarded  both  countries.     He  did  not 
wish  to  see  the  power  of  removal  taken 
away,  either  as  between  parishes  in  this 
country,  or  as  from  this  country  to  Ireland. 
He  believed  that  it  would  be  injurious  both 
to  ratepayers  and  the  poor.     He  s&w  in  it 
a  tendency  to  bear  hardly  upon  the  poor 
man.  The  ratepayers  in  large  towns  would 
also  find  their  burdens  unjustly  increased; 
for  if  paupers. once  knew  that  they  could 
come  and  throw  themselves  on  the  large 
towns  with  no  power  of  removing  them, 
there  would  be  an  immense  influx  of  that 
class,  and  the  amount  of  local  taxation 
would  be  greatly  increased.      The  only 
means  which  the  ratepayers  would  have 
of  defending  themselves  would  be  by  a 
Harsher   treatment  of  paupers,  thus  en- 
deavouring  to   keep   them    away.      This 
would   make  the  condition  of  the  latter 
class  worse  than  over.     Instead  of  schools 
and  other  institutions   being  established 
for  them,  every  endeavour  would  be  made 
to  keep  down  the  rates.    It  was,  of  course, 
a  hardship  on  the  poor  not  to  be  able  to 
go  where  they  liked  ;  but  it  could  never  be 
contended  that  they  should  go  and  claim 
relief  wherever  they  chose.     Giving  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  who  introduced  the 
Bill  (Mr.  Baines)  credit  for  ability  and  the 
most   praiseworthy  intentions,  in  dealing 
with  the  Poor  Laws,  he  could  not  but  think 
that  he  had  drawn  an  exaggerated  picture 
of  the  effects  of  the  present  law  of  removal. 
It  was  not  the  usual  practice,  at  least  not 
in  Marylebone,  to  remove  a  pauper  the 
moment  he  became  chargeable  to  the  ex- 
tent of  a  single  loaf  of  bread;  this  was 
only  done  where  paupers  were  likely  to 
become  permanently  chargeable.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  had  not  even  stated  the 
law  correctly ;  for  a  man  could  not  be  re- 
moved who  was  chargeable  through  sick- 
ness or  accident,  unless  it  were  certified  to 
the  magistrate  that  the  sickness  or  acci- 
dent was  likely  to  render  him  permanently 
chargeable.  It  was  said  that  in  some  cases 
removals  cost  100^.,  but  he  thought  these 
oases  were  the  exception,  and  not  the  rule, 
for  he  knew  that  in  the  metropolitan  pa- 
rishes the  average  cost  was  from  51,  to  71. 
A  man  who  returned  after  removal  was 
certainly  liable  to  imprisonment ;  but  this 
was  under  the  Vagrant  Act ;  and  though 
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it  might  be  a  good  reason  for  altering  the 
provisions  of  timt  Act,  it  was  none  at  all 
for  abolishing  the  Law  of  Settlement.  If 
the  Bill  passed,  they  would  have  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  Irish  poor  coming  to  this 
country,  and  there  they  would  remain.  A 
return  of  the  number  of  Irish  poor  relieved 
in  this  country  iu  1847,  would  show  the 
frightful  consequences  which  might  ensue 
from  abolishing  the  right  of  removal. 
There  were  7,864  Irish  poor  relieved  in 
1847,  in  the  parish  of  Marylebone;  in  the 
parish  of  St.  Pancras,  7,660 ;  in  the  pa- 
rish of  St.  MartinVin-the-Fields,  11,587. 
In  Liverpool,  there  were  relieved  in  that 
year  no  less  than  47,194  Irish  poor,  and 
in  two  parishes  of  Glasgow,  30,000.  The 
expense  iu  the  case  of  Liverpool,  was 
20,000?.,  and  in  the  latter  29,000?.  It 
was  true  that  a  famine  prevailed  at  that 
time  in  Ireland  ;  but  they  were  legislating 
for  bad  times  as  well  as  good,  and  snch 
consequences  as  those  he  alluded  to  should 
be  guarded  against.  He  thought  the  House 
ouscht  to  have  the  whole  measure  before  it 
in  order  that  they  might  be  able  to  come 
to  a  right  determination  on  the  entire  ques- 
tion. With  regard  to  the  substitution  of  a 
union  for  a  parochial  rating,  he  believed 
that  that  proposition  would  lead  to  a  con- 
fiscation of  property  in  many  parishes. 
He  looked  upon  this  measure  as  the  first 
step  towards  a  national  rating.  Nothing, 
in  his  opinion,  was  more  precious  than  the 
right  of  self-government.  It  was  to  the 
habit  of  attending  to  their  local  affairs  that 
they  were  indebted  for  all  their  greatness, 
and  they  should  be  cautious  ore  they  struck 
a  blow  at  that  system.  He,  therefore, 
begged  to  second  the  Motion  of  the  hon. 
Gentleman. 

Amendment  proposed — **  To  leave  out 
the  word  *  now,'  and  at  the  end  of  the 
Question  to  add  the  words,  '  upon  this  day 
six  months.*  *' 

Question  proposed — "That  the  word 
'  now  '  stand  part  of  the  Question."  . 

Mr.  KER  SEYMER  said,  it  was 
somewhat  new  to  see  a  Member  for  a  me- 
tropolitan borough  seconding  the  Motion 
of  a  county  Representative.  It  was  evi- 
dent from  this,  that  the  question  would 
not  be  discussed  on  party  grounds,  but 
he  thought  the  fact  might  suggest  some 
misgivings  on  the  part  of  those  county 
Members  who  were  going  to  oppose  the 
Bill.  He  had  certainly  hoped  that,  in 
making  a  change  of  such  magnitude  as 
was  involved  in  the  present  measure,  some 
little  breathing  time   should   be   allowed 
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then)  before  they  were  called  on  to  con- 
sider the  application  of  the  principle  of  the 
Bill   to  their   Irish  fellow-subjects.     The 
noble    Lord  (Lord   J.    Russell)  had   inti- 
mated,  in    reply  to    the    question    which 
had  been  put  to  him  that  evening,  that 
it  was  intended  to  introduce  a  similar  mea- 
sure with  regard  to  Ireland ;  but  that  fact 
would  not  prevent  him  (Mr.  K.  Seymer) 
giving  his  support  to  a  Bill  which  he  con- 
sidered to  be  for  the   advantage   of  the 
English  labourer.     He  thought  the  period 
had   arrived    when    the   British    labourer 
must  be    set  free   from  the  trammels  in 
which  he  was  now  held.     At  present   a 
labourer,    on   finding  himself    not    doing 
well  in  his  own   parish,   left   it   to  seek 
work    elsewhere.      He   went    to   another 
parish    and    obtained    employment,    but 
at    the    expiration    of   a    short  time   ho 
fell  sick,  and   was  removed   to  his  own 
parish.     Having  recovered  his  health,  he 
would  return  to  the  place  where  he  had 
found  work  before.     Misfortune,  perhaps, 
again  visited  him,  and  he   then  became, 
according  to  the  present  law,  a  rogue  and 
vagabond,  or  an  idle  and  disorderly  person, 
and  liable  to  be  sent  to  prison.     He  had 
seen  several  letters  from  English  emigrants 
to  Australia  giving  glowing  descriptions  of 
the  country  and  the  gold  regions,  but  they 
contained  no  remittances.     If  the  English 
labourers  followed  the  noble  example  of  the 
Irish  in  this  respect,  there  would  be  such 
an  exodus  from  this  country  as  would  sur- 
prise many.     With  regard  to  the  objection 
that  the  Bill  would  interfere  with  the  paro- 
chial system,  he  thought  that  a  good  deal 
of  confusion  prevailed  on  that  point.     The 
parochial  system,  for  church  purposes,  was 
invaluable ;  but  it  did  not  follow  from  that, 
that  it  was  equally  good  for  affording  re- 
lief.    The  clergyman,  or  the  squire,  or  the 
squire's  lady,  did  not  ask  a  man  about  set- 
tlement when  they  were  giving  relief.  That 
was  solely  reserved  for  the  overseers.     He 
would  go  further,  and  say  that  the  ten- 
dency of  the  parochial  system  was  to  per- 
vert the  best  feelings  of  their  nature.     In 
his  part  of  the  country,  where  coals  were 
comparatively  dear,   a    subscription    had 
been  entered  into  to  supply  the  poor  with 
coals,  but  some  persons  threatened  to  with- 
draw their  subscriptions  if  they  were  given 
to  the  unsettled  poor  ;  and  those  who  acted 
thus  were  by  no  means  hard-hearted  men. 
He  believed  that,  in  consequence  of  the 
present  law,  for  one  man  who  left  his  set- 
tlement and  was  returned  to  it  a  pauper, 
100  were  prevented  from  leaving  home  in 
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Bearcli  of  work.  In  the  petition  from  the 
parish  of  St.  James,  Westminster,  one  of 
the  objections  urged  against  the  measure 
was,  that  it  would  confer  on  the  most 
worthless*  people  of  society  the  right  of 
choosing  their  own  residence.  But  they 
forgot  that  by  the  present  law  the  good  la- 
bourer was  as  equally  prevented  from  choos- 
ing his  place  of  residence  as  those  whom 
they  called  the  worthless.  In  the  petitions 
from  St.  Pancras  and  Marylebone,  it 
seemed  to  be  assumed  that  if  this  Bill 
passed,  the  labouring  class  of  this  country 
would  all  become  like  vagrant  gipsies. 
He  denied  that  any  such  result  would  fol- 
low. It  was  a  libel  on  the  people  of  this 
country  to  say  so.  Hon.  Gentlemen  seemed 
to  be  misled  by  the  precedents  of  former 
time.  The  system  of  clearances  would 
not  occur  in  this  country.  One  of  the 
worst  results  of  the  present  system  was, 
the  effect  it  had  on  the  character  and  posi- 
tion of  the  labourer.  At  present,  in  con- 
fined parishes,  the  employer  could  make 
little  distinction  between  the  labourer  of 
good  character  and  the  labourer  of  indif- 
ferent character;  he  must  employ  him 
without  asking  many  questions.  The  pre- 
sent system,  also,  induced  the  farmer  to 
employ  as  many  labourers  as  he  possibly 
could,  in  order  to  prevent  them  from  being 
a  burden  on  the  rates,  the  tendency  of 
which  was  to  reduce  the  general  level  of 
wages.  [An  hon.  Member:  Dorsetshire.] 
An  hon.  Gentleman  cried  out,  '*  Dorset- 
shire," but  he  begged  to  tell  him  that  Dor- 
setshire was  not  the  only  county  in  the 
West  of  England  where  wages  were  low  ; 
and,  if  wages  were  low  in  Dorsetshire,  he 
believed  it  was  owing  to  the  operation  of 
this  very  law.  The  farmer  of  this  country 
was  exposed  to  competition  with  all  the 
world;  and,  if  the  principle  of  buying  cheap 
and  selling  dear  was  the  true  one,  why 
should  the  farmer  be  blamed  for  buying 
his  labour  cheap  ?  He  was  not  in  favour  of 
low  wages.  On  the  contrary,  he  would  do 
everything  possible  to  raise  wages,  but  the 
tendency  of  the  present  law  was  to  keep 
them  down.  Mr.  Franklin,  a  very  intel- 
ligent person,  who  gave  evidence  in  favour 
of  the  present  law,  said  that  it  had  the 
effect  of  forcing  persons  to  exert  them- 
selves in  order  to  find  work  for  the  la- 
bourers, and  that  if  it  were  altered,  he, 
for  one,  would  set  up  machinery.  He  be- 
lieved that  if  he  did  so,  he  would  find  that 
in  the  end  he  would  be  obliged  to  employ  as 
many,  if  not  more,  labourers  than  he  did 
at  present;  because  every  process  by  which 
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machinery  was  substituted  for  the  sinews 
of  the  labourer,  in  the  rougher  description^ 
of  work,  called  forth  a  higher  quality  of 
labour  on  the  part  of  the  men,  and  there- 
fore a  higher  rate  of  remuneration.  Ho 
believed  that  the  effect  of  the  alteration  of 
the  law  would  be  to  make  the  whole  Board 
of  Guardians  more  careful  with  respect  to 
the  cases  of  relief  that  came  before  them. 
He  saw  no  reason  for  the  supposition  that 
the  present  alteration  would  ultimately  lead 
to  a  national  rate.  With  regard  to  the 
question  of  rating,  he  should  be  glad  if  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Baines)  made  a 
concession  with  respect  to  the  time.  He 
would  suggest  that  it  should  be  extended 
to  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  instead  of  the 
time  proposed  in  the  Bill.  Whilst  in  fa- 
vour of  the  measure  on  the  whole,  he  must 
protest  against  the  injustice  of  rating  real 
property  only  in  respect  of  occupation 
for  the  purposes  of  the  poor-law.  He  was 
aware  of  the  difficulty  of  altering  the  sys- 
tem, but,  if  that  difficulty  was  insuperable, 
it  ought  to  be  considered  in  adjusting  the 
general  taxation  of  the  country.  He  would 
only  say  this  in  conclusion.  Let  not  Gen- 
tlemen be  disappointed  if  they  did  not  see 
an  immediate  improvement  in  the  condi- 
tion of  the  labourer.  Let  them  not  be 
surprised  if  unforeseen  evils  should  arise, 
because  it  was  impossible  to  uproot  any 
long  established  system  without  producing 
some  evil ;  but  let  them  endeavour  to  meet 
those  evils  by  appropriate  remedies,  and 
not  by  recurring  to  the  cruel  principle  of 
removal. 

Mr.  DRUMMOND  said,  that  the  diffi. 
culty  he  felt  in  speaking  of  this  Bill  arose 
from  its  being  only  a  fragment  of  a  great 
measure,  or,  perhaps,  one  of  several  mea- 
sures, the  co-operation  of  all  of  which  was 
necessary  to  produce  the  end  which  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Baines)  pro- 
posed to  attain.  He  had  every  disposi- 
tion to  receive  with  respect  any  proposi- 
tion coming  from  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  President  of  the  Poor  Law  Board ; 
but  (perhaps  from  the  power  of  associa- 
tion, which  they  all  knew  was  very  strong) 
he  (Mr.  Drummond)  could  not  detach  this 
measure  from  the  first  dread  which  he  felt 
at  that  great  alteration  of  the  Poor  Law 
which  took  place  in  1834  or  1835,  when, 
among  the  arguments  used  by  the  Go- 
vernment of  the  day,  it  was  gravely  con- 
tended that  every  institution  whatever, 
which  tended  to  the  relief  of  the  poor, 
including  even  almshouses,  hospitals,  and 
infirmaries,  was  a  positive  evil.     And  he 
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could  not  help  remembering  tliat  all  tbe 
promises  made  by  the  Government  to  the 
country  at  the  passing  of  the  new  Poor  Law 
had  been  grossly  broken.  When  the  Poor 
Law  Commissioner  yisited  his  (Mr.  Drum- 
mond*8)  neighbourhood,  he  put  this  ques- 
tion to  him  pointedly,  "  What  are  you 
going  to  do  after  you  have  pulled  down 
the  workhouses,  almshouses,  o^c.,  and  es- 
tablished one  great  Union,  with  persons  of 
reduced  circumstances,  who  have,  perhaps, 
formerly  lived  in  affluence?"  and  the  an- 
swer distinctly  given  was,  that  provision 
should  be  made  by  which  those  persons 
would  not  have  to  associate  with  their 
inferiors,  not  inferiors  in  point  of  wealth, 
but  in  point  of  education,  habits,  and  so 
forth.  Now,  he  need  not  remind  the 
House  that  nothing  of  the  kind  had  taken 
place;  and  he  knew  at  this  moment  the 
widow  of  a  lieutenant  colonel  of  Marines, 
who  was  an  applicant  for  admission  to  a 
London  Union  workhouse,  and  who  was 
only  deterred  from  entering  it  by  the 
dread  she  felt  of  being  obliged  to  hear  the 
language  of  those  unhappy  persons  with 
whom  she  would  have  to  associate.  The 
language  of  all  the  petitions  that  had  been 
presented  on  this  subject  manifested  an  ar- 
dent desire  for  the  relief  of  the  ratepayers; 
but  the  way  in  which  he  looked  at  the  mea- 
sure was  altogether  as  to  how  it  would  af- 
fect the  poor,  and  whether  it  would  benefit 
them,  or  the  contrary.  He  held  in  his  hand 
a  copy  of  a  petition  which  he  presented  in 
1834,  and  to  every  word  of  which  he  then 
and  still  subscribed.  He  could  say  now, 
as  he  said  then,  that  the  poor  had  a  right 
to  relief,  which  was  prior  to  the  right  of 
the  ratepayer  to  the  property  for  which  he 
was  assessed.  The  hon.  Gentleman  who 
spoko  last  surely  must  be  aware  that  the 
parochial  system  of  this  country  was  inti- 
mately bound  up  with  the  relief  of  the  poor. 
He  must  know  that  it  was  to  the  parish, 
as  a  religious  segment,  that  the  poor  were 
specially  committed.  Some  supposed  that 
the  right  of  the  poor  arose  in  the  time  of 
Elizabeth,  but  the  fact  was  it  arose  from 
the  common  law  long  before  a  Statute  was 
in  existence ;  the  common  law  referred  us 
precisely  to  the  parishes,  and  there  was  no 
true  reform  which  did  not  revert  to  first 
principles,  instead  of  overthrowing  and  de- 
stroying them,  and  inventing  a  new  system. 
By  the  common  law  it  was  ordained  that 
the  poor  should  be  sustained  by  the  par- 
sons and  rectors  of  the  parish,  and  the 
parishioners,  so  that  none  of  them  should 
die  for  want  of  sustenance;  and  it  was  also 
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ordained  that  if  poor  people,  to  avoid  fa- 
mine, stole  victuals  to  sustain  their  lives, 
or  clothes  to  prevent  themselves  from  pe- 
rishing of  cold,  they  were  not  to  be  ad- 
judged to  punishment,  if  it  were  shown 
that  they  could  not  obtain  those  articles 
by  other  means.    Blackstone  said  that  the 
only  reason  why  this  was  not  still  in  force 
in  his  time  was  because  the  Statute  law 
provided  a  sufficient  means  for  the  suste- 
nance of  the  poor.     Now,  this  system  had 
been  nearly  put  an  end  to,  and  he  (Mr. 
Prummond)  believed  that  this  Bill  would 
have  the  effect  of  cutting  away  the  odIj 
remaining  connection  between  the  Church 
and  the  poor.     The  Bill  would  have  many 
effects  which  were  not  now  foreseen.    The 
plan  to  make  all  labourers  casual  poor  must 
drive  the  labourers  to  the  towns,  because 
there  was  continually  increasing  work  in 
the  towns,  but  there  was  not  in  the  rural 
parishes.      He  remembered  that  the  cry 
about   close   parishes    originated    in    the 
Edinburgh  BevieWy  which  was  commenced 
by  a  parcel   of  impudent  young   Scotch 
lawyers.    Than  this  cry,  nothing  was  more 
inconsistent  with  the  facts  as  they  practi- 
cally existed.     In  his  own  neighbourhood 
he  knew  of  gentlemen  who  were  continually 
building  cottages,  for  which  they  could  get 
no  rent.     The  thing  was  verjjt  charitable 
and  benevolent,  but,  politically  speaking, 
exceedingly  absurd.    The  case  in  the  close 
parishes  that  he  had  seen  was  always  this: 
— the  land  had  already  been  all  cultivated, 
and  there  were  no  means  by  further  cultiva^ 
tion  of  employing  more  people,  so  that  the 
new  cottages  were  completely  surplusage, 
and  no  wonder  their  owners  could  obtain 
no  rent.    Notwithstanding  this,  it  was  said 
that  close  parishes  were  kept  up  by  pulling 
down  the  labourers'  houses,  and  forcing  the 
men  into  the  adjoining  parishes,  where  they 
would  become  chargeable.   It  was  now  said 
that  the  labourers  should  have  residences 
provided  for  them  near  to  their  work.  Well, 
was  the  House  going  to  adopt  the  Scotch 
system  ?     Any  hon.  Gentleman  who  had 
read  the  last  number  of  the  Proceedings 
of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society^  would 
find  that  there  was  annexed  to  every  farm- 
house in  the  Lothians  of  Scotland  &  range 
of  cottages.     But  pray  what  did  the  word 
"cottage*'  there  mean  ?   Was  it  a  scene  of 
Arcadian  virtue  and  felicity  ?     There  was 
a  single  room,  in  which  all  the  members  of 
the  family — father,  mother,  brothers,  and 
sisters — were  obliged  to  herd  together  like 
so  many  pigs.     Sometimes,  indeed,  in  tbe 
towns,  there  wei*e  a  " but"  and  a  "boD," 
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or  two  rooms ;  but  iu  most  oases,  lie  was 
sorry  to  say,  there  was  only  a  "but/'  and 
no  "ben."  In  addition  to  this,  there  were 
certain  miserable  hovels  called  "  bothies." 
In  these  Scotch  bothies  the  labourers  em- 
ployed in  agriculture  all  the  year  round 
were  housed,  and  into  them  also  came  the 
extra  labourers  who  had  left  the  mining 
districts,  and  also  the  Irish,  and  there  they 
were  all  put,  the  Scotch  into  one  "  bothy,  ' 
and  the  Irish  into  another,  crowded  together 
in  a  manner  which  could  not  be  properly 
described  without  the  use  of  language  unfit 
for  that  House.  Yet  this  was  the  way  in 
which  they  talked  of  "  freeing  "  the  la- 
bourer. Again,  it  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary that  we  should  look  at  the  manner  in 
which  tho  Poor  Law  in  Scotland  was  carried 
out,  which  was  a  very  different  law  from 
that  which  prevailed  in  either  England  or 
Ireland  ;  otherwise,  if  care  was  not  taken 
we  should  have  the  pauper  population  of 
Scotland  flocking  to  this  country,  and  cast- 
ing themselves  upon  it  for  support.  A 
favourite  phrase  with  those  who  called 
themselves  political  economists  was  that, 
if  settlements  were  done  away  with,  the 
inequalities  of  the  labouring  population  in 
different  districts  "  would  find  their  own 
level."  People  who  talked  thus  were  ge- 
nerally wrong  in  their  major  premise,  or 
they  begged  the  question.  The  very  illus- 
tration they  used  was  a  fallacy,  because 
they  talked  of  labour  finding  its  level  like 
water.  In  the  first  place,  it  was  not  true 
that  water  found  its  level,  or  how  came 
it  that  the  great  Pacific  Ocean  was  several 
feet  higher  than  the  Atlantic?  A  poor 
man  in  the  south  of  England,  hearing  of 
work  in  Hull,  for  instance,  could  no  more 
remove  his  wife  and  family  there  than  he 
could  take  them  to  Australia.  Again, 
there  was  such  a  thing  as  labour  being 
congealed  as  well  as  water,  and  then  it 
would  not  find  its  level.  Congealed  labour, 
ex  necessitate  rei,  could  not  possibly,  from 
circumstances,  free  itself,  do  what  they 
would.  There  was  another  great  fallacy 
with  the  political  economists  relating  to 
machinery  and  the  division  of  labour. 
The  division  of  labour  was  an  admirable 
thing  certainly,  but  admirable  for  the  con- 
sumer and  not  for  the  labourer.  Was  it  a 
good  thing  for  the  poor  man  that  he  should 
know  nothing  in  the  world  but  to  point  a 
pin  ? — was  it  a  good  thing  for  another  man 
that  he  should  know  nothing  but  to  head  a 
pin  ?— or  for  a  third,  that  he  only  knew 
how  to  silver  a  pin  ?  Just  as  labour  was 
subdivided,  so  articles  were  cheapened,  but 


the  working  man  was  worse  off.  He  might 
illustrate  this  by  an  anecdote.  A  gentle- 
man told  him  (Mr.  Drummond)  that  when 
distress  prevailed  in  Lancashire  some  time 
ago,  a  number  of  weavers  came  to  him  for 
employment  in  agriculture,  and  to  keep 
them  from  begging  he  set  them  to  dig- 
ging ;  but  his  bailiff  said  that  he  had  better 
give  them  Is.  &  day  to  keep  them  out  of 
the  way,  for  they  would  do  more  mischief 
than  they  were  able  to  do  good.  Now  the 
Poor  Laws  were  the  Magna  Charta  of  the 
poor.  It  was  these  alone  that  they  knew 
as  being  to  them  the  constitution  of  this 
country.  The  Queen,  the  Legislature, 
and  the  Government  were  to  them  em- 
bodied in  the  magistrate,  the  constable, 
and  the  Union  ;  and  beyond  these  they 
knew  nothing.  If,  on  the  examination  of 
this  Bill,  and  several  other  Bills  which  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  must  introduce,  he 
(Mr.  Drummond)  found  that  the  labourers 
were  to  be  benefited,  he  should  give  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  his  support ;  but  if 
this  was  to  be  a  question  of  mere  saving  to 
the  ratepayers,  he  would  vote  against  this 
species  of  legislation. 

Mr.  rice  said,  his  own  experience  of 
close  parishes  was  that  tho  owners  of  those 
parishes  pulled  down  the  houses  of  the 
labouring  poor  where  they  existed,  or  did 
not  build  them  when  they  were  needed, 
and  where  they  did  not  exist.  One  great 
benefit  of  uniting  the  parishes  into  Unions 
for  the  purpose  of  settlement  would  be, 
that  landlords  would  be  induced  to  build 
cottages  for  their  labourers.  At  present 
it  was  known  that  many  labourers  had  to 
walk  several  miles  every  morning  to  their 
work,  because  they  could  not  obtain  cot- 
tages in  the  parishes  where  their  labour 
was  expended.  There  had  hitherto  been 
an  abundance  of  labour  in  the  country,  but 
there  was  every  prospect  of  there  being  a 
deficiency.  If  so,  landlords  would  be  glad 
enough  to  build  cottages  to  keep  men  near 
them  to  perform  their  work.  He  supported 
the  present  Bill  on  another  ground — 
namely,  that  it  would  do  away  with  that 
unjust  provision  of  the  law  which  required 
a  man  to  reside  five  years  in  a  parish  be- 
fore he  obtained  a  settlement.  A  further 
benefit  that  would  result  from  the  Bill  was 
that  it  would  suppress  vagrancy,  which  the 
present  state  of  the  law  very  much  tended 
to  promote.  The  Bill  would  make  the 
area  of  relief  coextensive  with  the  area  of 
administration,  which  he  considered  to  be 
a  very  desirable  enactment.  It  would  be 
not  only  a  groat  advantage  to  the  poor, 
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but  to  the  ratepayers  themselves.  In 
some  agricultural  districts  the  labourers 
were  paid  Ibsr  a  week,  while  in  others 
they  were  paid  only  lOs.  and  11 5.  Now, 
he  believed  that  all  this  would  find  its  level 
when  the  wants  of  the  labourers  were  made 
known.  What  objection  would  there  be 
in  communicating  from  one  parish  or  dis- 
trict to  another  what  the  wants  of  each 
district  were,  so  that  labour  and  wages 
might  in  that  sense  find  their  level  ?  To 
both  districts  a  benefit  would  accrue — both 
labour  and  wages  would  be  equalised. 
There  was  nothing  more  true  than  that  a 
fair  daj*s  work  should  have  a  fair  day's 
wages  ;  but  it  was  equally  just  that  for  a 
fair  day's  wages  should  bo  given  a  fair  day's 
work.  He  believed  that  this  Bill  would 
have  a  tendency  to  produce  both  those  re- 
sults, and  he  s)iould  therefore  give  it  his 
cordial  support. 

Mr.  CHRISTOPHER  said,  he  would 
state  very  shortly  the  reasons  which  in- 
duced him  to  give  his  opposition  to  the  Bill 
now  before  the  House.  Having  carefully 
examined  this  measure,  and  having,  ever 
since  the  introduction  of  the  present  Poor 
Law,  paid  some  attention  to  the  practical 
working  of  the  Law  itself  in  his  own 
district,  he  felt  convinced  that  this  mea- 
sure, instead  of  being  a  benefit  to  the  in- 
dustrious poor,  would  be  a  very  material 
injury  to  them.  It  appeared  that  the  ob- 
ject of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr. 
Baines)  was,  by  equalising  the  poor  rates 
over  the  Union,  to  abolish  the  system  of 
compulsory  removal  of  the  poor  which  now 
prevailed  ;  but  he  (Mr.  Christopher)  con- 
fessed that  he  thought  the  enactments  in 
this  Bill  would  be  calculated  more  to  bene- 
fit that  class  who  had  no  fixed  place  of 
residence,  and  who  wandered  over  the 
country,  and  might  obtain  a  settlement  in 
any  parish  they  chose,  rather  than  to  be- 
nefit those  industrious  classes  whom  he 
had  no  doubt  the  right  hon.  President  of 
the  Poor  Law  Board  sincerely  desired  to 
serve.  Indeed,  the  class  which  he  (Mr. 
Christopher)  thought  would  be  most  bene- 
fited by  the  measure  would  be  that  roving 
class  whose  labour  competed  most  efi^ec- 
tually  with  that  of  the  industrious  poor 
resident  in  the  different  parishes  of  the 
country.  Speaking  of  the  agricultural 
districts,  nnd  putting  aside  the  propriety 
of  compelling  one  parish  rated  at  10c?.  or 
"*'.  in  the  pound  to  bear  the  burdens  of 
adjoining  parish  that  might  be  rated 
9.,  he  would  confine  himself  now  to 
probable  effect  of  the  measure  on  the 

Mr.  Bice 


industrious  poor  themselves.  A  great  deal 
had  been  said  during  this  discussion  about 
close  parishes  and  open  parishes,  but  he 
(Mr.  Christopher)  had  seen  more  employ- 
ment for  the  industrious  poor  in  close  than 
in  open  parishes  ;  and  his  own  impression 
was,  that  the  present  mode  of  administer- 
ing relief  compelled  tho  open  parishes  to 
employ  those  poor  which  would  be  charge- 
able to  the  whole  Union  if  the  Bill  passed, 
inasmuch  as  there  would  then  bo  no  such 
motive  for  employing  them.  He  (Mr. 
Christopher)  remembered  once  having  seen 
from  twenty  to  twenty-five  able-bodied 
men,  with  large  families,  belonging  to  an 
open  parish,  come  up  and  demand  relief  in 
a  period  of  agricultural  distress ;  and  there 
was  no  remedy  but  to  send  them  to  the 
workhouse.  What  was  the  effect  of  this  ? 
The  rate  of  maintenance  in  the  workhouse 
was  so  high  that  the  men  did  not  remain 
there  above  a  fortnight  before  the  parish 
to  which  they  belonged  found  it  much  more 
economical  to  employ  them  and  to  give  them 
moderate  wages  than  maintain  them  en- 
tirely in  the  workhouse.  Now,  if  this  Bill 
had  been  in  operation  at  that  time,  these 
persons  would  have  been  chargeable  on  the 
whole  Union,  and  it  would  not  have  been 
for  the  interest  of  their  parish,  as  it  was 
now,  to  take  them  out  of  the  workhouse 
and  employ  them  ;  but  they  would  have 
remained  shut  up  as  inmates  there  during 
the  whole  of  the  winter,  or  whilst  the  agri- 
cultural distress  lasted.  They  would  have 
lost  their  little  property.  They  would  have 
felt  that  they  had  no  parish,  and  nobody 
to  look  after  their  interest ;  and  it  was  not 
likely  that  the  Union  would  have  employed 
agents  to  transport  them  from  one  end 
of  the  kingdom  to  tho  other  in  quest 
of  labour.  Nothing  could  be  a  greater 
degradation  to  industrious  people,  and  no- 
thing was  more  disliked  by  them,  than  an 
enforced  residence  in  a  workhouse.  Tho 
agricultural  labourer  was  not  a  person  so 
easily  moved  as  hon.  Members  seemed  to 
suppose.  He  had  relatives,  connections, 
and  attachments  in  his  own  locality,  and  it 
would  scarcely  be  practicable  to  remove  him 
and  his  family  from  Cornwall  to  Northum- 
berland, or  from  Northumberland  to  Corn- 
wall as  some  imagined.  He  (Mr.  Chris- 
topher), therefore,  held  that  this  Bill 
treated  the  whole  system  as  a  theory, 
without  regard  to  its  practical  working. 
With  regard  to  the  alleged  deficiency  of 
cottages  in  the  close  parishes,  he  would 
remark  it  was  notorious  that  wherever  cot- 
tages were  required  they  would  be  sure 
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to  be  built  for  the  benefit  of  the  persons 
who  owned  and  occupied  the  land  as  well 
as  for  the  good  of  the  labourer.    He  would 
admit  that  it  was  a  hard  case  that  when 
an  indiyidual  had  acquired  an  industrial 
residence   of    five  years   in   a  particular 
parish,  he  should  be  removed  to  a  great 
distance  ;  but  that  evil  might  be  remedied 
without  having  recourse  to  such  a  sweeping 
and  wholesale  change  as  this  Bill.     They 
might  easily  make  these  persons  remov- 
able to  any  parish  in  the  Union,  or  to  an 
adjoining  Union,  and  allow  persons  belong* 
ing  to  a  parish  at  a  greater  distance  to 
become  chargeable  where  they  were,  until 
their  settlement  was  ascertained  by  law. 
At  present  many  Unions  at  a  distance  paid 
for  paupers  resident  in  other  districts.   This 
would  be  an  easier  and  a  simpler  remedy 
than  that  proposed  by  the  Bill,  as  well  as 
more  effectual.    Allusion  had  been  made  to 
what  would  ensue  to  the  rights  of  property 
if  this  Bill  should  pass.     Now,  would  it  be 
possible  to  have  a  uniform  scale  of  rating 
for  property  ?     This  could  not  be  left  to 
parishes.     The  operation  of  the  Bill  was 
to  be  spread  over  ten  years  ;  but  still  it 
would  be  impossible  to  leave  the  rating  of 
property  wholly  to  parishes.     It  was  a  se- 
rious question  as  to  the  principle  on  which 
a  general  valuation  should  be  based.     He 
apprehended  it  would  be  a  very  expensive 
operation,  and  might  introduce  a  system  of 
expense  which  he,  for  one,  until  he  heard 
some  satisfactory  explanation  as  to  how  it 
was  to  be  carried  out,  was  not  prepared  to 
encounter.     The  hon.  Member  for  Dorset- 
shire (Mr.  E.  Seymer)  had  said  that  the 
Bill  would  set  labour  free ;  but  his  (Mr. 
Christopher's)  opinion  was,  that,  instead 
of  setting  labour  free,  it  would   force  a 
number  of  deserving  men  to  be  inmates  of 
the  workhouse,  and  the  consequence  must 
be  that,  from  the  number  of  persons  in  the 
workhouses,  they  would  be  obliged  mate- 
rially  to   increase  the  size   and  staff  of 
the  workhouses.      No  greater  evil  could 
exist  in  any  district  than  to  force  able- 
bodied    men    willing    to    work,    into    the 
workhouses,  because  they  could  not  find 
labour.       Another    very   material    objec- 
tion which  he  had  to  this  measure  was, 
that  he  thought  it  would  materially  inter- 
fere with  the  rights  of  property.     He  did 
not  know  what  might  be  the  case  in  many 
of  the  manufacturing  districts,  where  the 
system  of  rating  was  nearly  uniform  over 
the  whole  district;  but  there  were  other 
districts,  in  which  there  was  a  great  ine- 
quality with  regard  to  the  value  of  pro- 


perty  and   the   mode   of  rating  it.      He 
would  take  the  case  of  the  town  of  Boston, 
which  consists  of  one  parish,  containing 
about  20,000  inhabitants;  and  what  was 
the  case  there?     The  rate  is  there  from 
ds,  6c?.  to  65.  in  the  pound,  while  in  the 
adjoining  parishes  it  is  about  lOd.  in  the 
pound.     The  pauper  population  of  Boston 
are  not  of  a  very  creditable  description. 
So  far  as  the  agrieultural  districts  were 
concerned,  they  would  rather  those  per- 
sons were  removed  ;  and  what  right  had 
Parliament  to  compel   these  agricultural 
parishes  to  contribute  to  the  support  of 
these  vagrants?      It  might  be  said  that 
the  operation  of  the  measure  would  be  ex- 
tended over  a  period  of  ten  years,  and  that 
it  could  not  be  a  great  hardship ;   but  it 
was  to  the  principle  that  he  objected.   The 
hardship  also  was  great,  because  whether  a 
man  was  robbed  of  his  property  at  once  or 
ten  years  hence,  if  he  were  alive,  the  effect 
would  be  the  same.   A  person  about  to  pur- 
chase property  always  considered  what  were 
the  rates  in  the  parish.    If  he  found  that  in 
a  rural  district  the  rates  were  5s.  or  6«.,  of 
course  he  would  not  desire  to  purchase  pro- 
perty there,  but  would  prefer  to  purchase 
it  where  the  rates  amounted  only  to  Is,  in 
the  pound  ;  and  after  making  his  purchase 
in  the  parish  where  the  rates  were  Is,,  was 
it  right  for  an  Act  of  Parliament  to  lay  ad- 
ditional taxation  upon  him,  by  raising  his 
rates  by  a  measure  of  this  kind,  2s,  or  3;. 
in  the  pound  ?     He  was  convinced  that  in 
agricultural  districts  the  measure  would  in- 
flict a  grievous  wrong  upon  the  industrial 
poor  themselves.      The  circumstance   of 
maintenance  in  the  poor-house  being  high 
forced  the  parishes  to  get  employment  for 
the  poor,  but  they  would  cease  to  employ 
them  when  their  maintenance  was  scattered 
over  forty  or  fifty  or  sixty  or  eighty  parishes; 
and  the  consequence  would  be  that  they 
would  have  many  of  the  able-bodied  and 
industrial  poor  passing  the  winters,  and  a 
great  portion  of  their  lives,  in  the  work- 
house, instead  of  being  employed,  and  re- 
ceiving a  fair  day's  wages  for  a  fair  day's 
work.     He  objected  to  it  still  further,  be- 
cause it  introduced  a  system  that  would  re- 
move the  ancient  landmarks  of  the  constitu- 
tion of  this  country.    If  they  destroyed  the 
parochial  system  in  regard  to  the  relief  of 
the  poor,  they  might  destroy  it  in  other  re- 
spects. It  should  be  upheld  as  constituting 
that  system  of  self-government  on  which 
they  all  prided  themselves  in  this  country. 
His  opinion  was,  that  if  they  extended  the 
system  of  relief  over  whole  Unions,  they 
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would  destroy  a  wholeaome  practice;  and 
for  that,  and  the  other  reasons  he  had 
stated,  he  was  prepared  to  support  the 
Amendment  of  his  hon.  Friend  (Mr. 
Stafford). 

Mr.    POLLARD-URQUHART  :    Sir, 
1  hope  1  may  he  excused  for  saying  a  few 
words  on  the  subject.     1  think  that  this 
House,  I  think  that  this  country,  I  think 
that  the  owners  and  the  cultivators  of  the 
soil  in  this  country,  above  all,  1  think  that 
the  working  men  of  this  country,  owe  a 
deep  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  for  the  task  he  has  undertaken. 
Sir,  1  appeal  to  the  common  sense  of  every 
one,  if  both  the  cultivators  and  owners  of 
the  soil — those  whose  object  it  is  to  make 
a  profit  by  raising  as  much  produce  at  as 
small  a  cost  as  possible,  and  those  who  are 
entitled  to  a  certain  share  in  the  profits  of 
cultivating  the  soil — are  not  much  bene* 
tited  by  a  Bill  which  frees  them  from  a 
very  damaging  restriction   in  the  choice 
of  labourers,   which   the  law,   as  it  now 
stands,    imposes    on    them.       1    ask    if 
any  more  seasonable  boon  could  be  con- 
fen*ed  on  those  who,  perhaps  not  without 
some  reason,  complained  of  the  difiiculties 
in  which  they  were  involved  by  unrestrict- 
ed competition,  than  by  allowing  them  un- 
restricted choice  in  labourers.     The  agri- 
culturists complained,  not  unjustly,  of  the 
difficulties  which  they  had  to  encounter, 
fettered   as   they  still  were  by  many  re- 
strictions in  contending  with  the  farmers 
of  other  parts  of  Europe  who  were  not  so 
fettered  —  in  short,   they  used    to  com- 
plain, not  without  reason,  that  free  trade 
as  yet  was  only  one-sided ;  that,  though 
they  were  exposed  to  foreign  competition, 
their  own  industry  was  anything  but  free. 
Well,  then,  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  pro- 
poses to  free  them  from  one  of  the  greatest 
fetters  by  which  their  industry  has  been 
cramped.     Sir,  I  would  ask  auy  unpreju- 
diced person,  could  our  cotton,  or  silk,  or 
cloth  manufacturers  have  commanded  the 
markets  of  the  world  if   they  had  been 
subjected  to  a  law  which  virtually  limited 
them  in  their  choice  of  labourers  to  the 
dwellers  in  one  small  locality,  and  often 
obliged  them  to  take  even  the  weakest, 
the  laziest,  and  the  most  unskilful  of  these? 
Yet  such.  Sir,  has  been  shown  to  be  the  pre- 
sent effects  of  law  as  regards  our  agricul- 
turists, who  have  now  to  contend  with  the 
corn    growers  and  cattle   dealers  of  the 
richest  soils  and  finest  climates  of  Europe. 
Again,  Sir,  1  think  that  a  great  boon  will 
be  conferred  on  the  labourer  by  opeuing  and 


extending  the  market  for  his  labour— by 
allowing  him  some  chance  of  rising  to  be 
something  more  than  a  mere  pauperised 
workman,  the  situation  in  which  the  pre- 
sent laws  almost  compel  him  to  remain. 
Sir,  I  think  that  we  have  abundant  evi- 
dence to  show  that  the  effects  of  the  law 
as  it    now  stands  as  regards  both  the 
farmers  and  the  workmen  are  such  as  I 
have  described  them  to  be,  and  require 
that  some  effort,  at  least,  should  be  made 
to  remedy  them.     1  think  that  the  princi- 
pal objections  which  I  have  heard  urged 
against  the  Bill  of  the  hon.  Member  come 
under  three  heads:  1st,  the  diminishing 
the  individual  responsibility  of  landowners 
in  looking  after  the  labouring  classes  on 
their  property ;  2ndly,  the  increase  of  rates, 
and  the  consequent  derangement  of  existing 
interests  that  may  be  caused  by  the  change 
proposed  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman ;  and 
lastly,  the  difficulty  of  removing  the  Irish 
poor.  With  respect  to  the  first  of  these  ob- 
jections, 1  think  that  the  time  is  now  gone 
by  when  any  patriarchal  supervision  of  the 
labouring  classes  can  be  continued  ;  what- 
ever advantages  this    system   may  once 
have  had,  and  I  do  not  wish  to  under- 
value or  to  depreciate  these  advantages,  I 
think  that  they  are  utterly  inapplicable 
after  Parliament  in  its  wisdom  has  been 
pleased  to  sanction  unrestricted  competi- 
tion. I  think  that  this  system  of  patriarchal 
government,    this    stimulating   the    land- 
owner to  provide  for  the  labourers  on  his 
estate,  has,  wherever  it  has  been  carried 
on  to  any  extent,  produced  effects  that  have 
been  injurious  and  most  demoralising  to  the 
labourers  themselves.  Sir,  it  is  evident  that 
the  effects  of  a  system  which  stimulates  the 
farmers  and  landowners  to  look  after  the 
labourers    in  their  immediate  neighbour- 
hood must  be  to  cause  them  to  employ  their 
labourers  as  much  out  of  charitable  motives 
as  for  the  sake  of  profit — in  short,  to  a 
great  extent,  to  find  the  pay  for  the  labour, 
and  not  the  labour  for  the  pay.     And,  Sir, 
I  believe  that  the  experience  of  all  who 
have  employed  labourers  in  this  manner 
themselves,  or  watched  the   effects   pro- 
duced by  this  charitable  employment,  will 
bear  out  the  truth  of  the  assertion,  that 
where  labour  is  given  for  the  pay,  and 
not  the  pay  for  the  labour,  inefficiency 
is  a  matter  of  course.     The  effects,  then, 
of  this  patriarchal  system,  which  encour- 
ages people  to  find  employment  out  ef  cha- 
ritable purposes,  must  be  to  produce  and 
encourage  inefficiency  in  the  bulk  of  the 
labourers.    The  more  inefficient  the  work- 
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men  are,  the  more  likely  will  they  be  to  get 
employment  to  keep  them  off  the  rates — 
the  more  they  do  to  keep  themselves  off 
the  rates,  the  less  will  others  do  for  them. 
The  more  industrious,  th^  more  frugal,  the 
more  independent  they  are,  the  less  likel}* 
they  are  to  get  employment.  Sir,  1  think 
that  a  very  striking  portraiture  of  the  fruits 
of  this  system  is  thus  given  by  Mr.  Car- 
lyle : — 

"  Incompetent  Duncan  M'Pherson,  the  hapless 
incompetent  mortal  to  whom  I  give  the  cobbling 
of  my  shoes,  and  cannot  find  it  in  wj  heart  to 
refiise  it,  the  poor  dmnken  wretoh  having  a 
wife  and  ten  children — he  withdraws  the  job 
from  sober,  plain,  competent,  and  meritorious 
Mr.  Sparrowbill.  This  discourages  Sparrowbill, 
teaches  him  that  he  may  as  well  drink,  and 
loiter,  and  biingle^-4hat  this  is  not  a  scene  for 
merit  or  demerit  at  all,  but  for  duping,  and 
whining,  and  flattery,  and  incompetent  bungling 
of  every  description." 

Perhaps  you  may  think  this  mere  German 
humbug,  of  no  possible  utility  in  practical 
life.  Sir,  I  appeal  to  every  country  Gentle- 
man in  the  House,  who  has  attended  to  the 
affairs  of  his  own  parish,  if  facts  that  have 
come  under  his  own  notice  do  not  abundant- 
ly bear  out  this  somewhat  fantastically  ex- 
pressed, it  may  be,  but  nevertheless  singu- 
larly veracious  representation  of  Mr.  Car- 
lyle.  1  could  refer  to  the  evidence  of 
farmers,  clergymen,  and  Poor  Law  Com- 
missioners in  abundance  to  corroborate  it. 
Hear  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Pashley,  Q.C., 
who  has  perhaps  written  the  best  treatise 
that  we  possess  on  Pauperism  and  the  Poor 
Laws;  whose  extensive  researches,  and 
whose  ample  information  on  the  subject, 
render  his  opinion  peculiarly  valuable.  Sir, 
1  find  that  Mr.  Pashley  says,-* 

"  The  selection  of  labourers  during  the  winter 
is  made  with  a  mere  view  of  keeping  down  the  poor 
rates,  and  in  total  disregard  of  the  character  and 
skill  of  the  candidates  for  work.  A  single  man,  of 
unblemished  reputation,  an  excellent  workman, 
is  certainly  the  first  to  be  thrown  out  of  employ- 
ment, especially  if  he  should  have  saved  as  much 
as  will  keep  him  for  two  or  three  months ;  and 
the  ill-conducted  spendthrift,  who  has  a  wife  and 
family,  will  as  certainly  have  employment  given  to 
him,  in  order  to  save  the  parish  from  a  heavy 
weekly  charge  for  so  many  months  in  the  Union 
workhouse." — Poihley  on  Poor  Laws  and  Pau- 
peritm. 

Does  not  this  exactly  bear  out  Mr.  Car- 
lyle*s  portraiture?  I  appeal  to  the  ex- 
perience of  every  one  in  this  House  if 
such  is  not  the  case  in  almost  every 
parish  in   England  —  certainly  in   every 


parish  where  rates  are  levied  for  the  sup- 
port of  every  able-bodied  poor.     Sir,  there 
are  two  such  remarkable  specific  instances 
of  the  practical  results  of  this  system  men- 
tioned by  witnesses  examined  in  the  inquiry 
of  1833,  that  1  cannot  avoid  referring  to 
them.     A  gentleman  examined  before  that 
Committee  stated  that  he  once  congratulat- 
ed his  bailiff  on  the  prospect  of  inheriting 
a  small  property  in  right  of  his  wife.     The 
man*B  answer  was,  "  It  will  do  me  no  good, 
for  1  shall  the  less  be  able  to  get  employ- 
ment.*'   The  other  is  that  when  the  clergy- 
man and  several  neighbouring  gentlemen 
were  endeavouring  to  establish  a  sayings 
bank  in  the  parish,  the  clergyman  addressed 
his  congregation  after  service,  urging  them 
to  make  provision  for  age  and  want.     He 
said,  that  one  or  two  persons  asked  him 
afterwards,  whether  their  savings  would  not 
be  more  for  the  benefit  of  their  parish  than 
of  themselves,  and  that  such,  in  a  very  short 
time,  became  the  conviction  of  the  whole 
body.     He  himself  was  forced  to  acknow- 
ledge  that  this  reasoning  was  too  true. 
Such,  Sir,  are  the  effects  of  this  individual- 
ising the  duties  of  property — this  encour- 
^8}^g  the  landowners  to  look  after  the  poor 
on  their  estates,  this  stimulating  the  farm- 
ers to  find  employment — in  short,  of  this 
patriarchal  system  of  Government  which 
hon.  Gentlemen  are  anxious  to  have  con- 
tinued in  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century.     Truly,  its  effects  seem  to  be  to 
discourage  industry  and  frugality,  and  to 
encourage  idleness  and  extravagance.  Oh  ! 
but,  perhaps,  it  may  be  said  that  these  evils 
are  the  inevitable  effects  of  any  system  of 
Poor  Laws,  and  that  if  the  argument  is 
good  for  anything  it  ought  to  be  for  abolish- 
ing a  State  provision  for  the  poor  altoge- 
ther. Sir,  I  acknowledge  that,  to  a  cei-tain 
extent,  every  system  of  Poor  Laws  may  be 
said  to  encourage  improvidence  and  idleness, 
or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  not  to  discour- 
age improvidence  and  idleness  to  the  extent 
that  they  would  be  discouraged,  did  no  such 
provision  exist,  inasmuch  as  any  law  which 
is  enacted  for  the  avowed  object  of  pre- 
venting death  by  starvation,  and  warding 
off  extreme  destitution,  diminishes  the  pe- 
nalty affixed   by   nature   to  these  vices, 
by    making    them   cease    to    be   capital 
offences  against  the  law  of  nature.     But,  1 
ask,  may  not  these  evils,  even  allowing 
them  to  be,  to  a  certain  extent,  inevitable, 
be  considerably  aggravated  by  the  mode  of 
administering  the  law  ?     Now,  Sir,  1  do 
think  that  the  law,  in  its  present  state,  does 
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very  mueh  discourage  the  actual  penalties 
that,  concomitant  with  any  law  to  prevent 
destitution  or  starvation,  might  still  be  af- 
fixed to  idleness  and  extravagance.  Sir,  I 
think  that  it  will  be  allowed  that  the  pe- 
nalties which  are  still  actually  attached  to 
pauperism  —  the  penalties  which  are  still 
undergone  by  those  who  are  at  any  time  sup- 
ported by  public  charity  must  vary  vei*y  much 
according  to  the  feelings,  the  character, 
and  the  previous  position  of  the  recipients. 
To  a  labourer  or  an  artisan  who  has  at- 
tained a  comparatively  independent  posi- 
tion— to  one,  for  instance,  who  has  been 
foreman  in  a  factory,  or  receiving  more 
than  ordinary  wages  in  consequence  of  the 
degree  of  skill  which  his  labour  requires — 
to  one  who  has  risen  to  a  position  which 
has  enabled  him  to  enjoy  somewhat  more 
of  the  comforts  and  decencies  of  life  than 
is  enjoyed  by  most  agricultural  labourers, 
and  to  entertain  a  certain  degree  of  self- 
respect — to  one,  in  short,  who  has  some- 
thing to  lose,  it  is  often  sorely  grating  to 
apply  for  parochial  relief.  I  beHeye  that 
the  sufferings  to  which  men  are  sometimes 
exposed  in  this  manner  are  among  the 
sorest  to  which  humanity  is  subject,  and 
which  many  men  would  almost  sooner  die 
than  undergo  —  in  short,  we  know  that 
some  do  actually  commit  suicide  from  the 
fear  of  being  obliged  to  do  so, — and  that 
they  do  entail  a  severe  penalty  upon  im- 
providence and  idleness.  But  the  neces- 
sity of  applying  for  relief  entails  no  such 
penalty  on  those  who  all  their  lives  have 
never  been  more  than  one  degree  re- 
moved from  paupensm — all  of  whose  re- 
lations, and  all  of  whose  associates,  have 
probably  at  some  period  of  their  lives 
applied  for  parish  relief — whose  constant 
condition  in  life  has  been  oscillating  be- 
tween that  of  a  pauper  and  the  lowest 
description  of  an  agricultural  labourer, 
whose  wages,  perhaps,  do  not  enable  them 
to  command  any  more  of  the  comforts  or 
enjoyments  of  life  than  is  afforded  by  the 
parish  relief — who,  perhaps,  have  never 
known  the  feeling  of  self-respect.  I  ask 
you,  Sir,  is  not  the  penalty  ^ffixcd  to  idle- 
ness and  improvidence  reduced  to  a  mini- 
mum in  the  case  I  have  last  described? 
And  is  not  the  effect  of  the  law  which  it 
is  sought  this  night  to  amend,  to  keep  as 
many  as  possible  of  the  agricultural  la- 
bourers in  this  state  ?  In  short,  if  I  may 
use  the  language  of  Bentham,  is  not  its 
effect  to  maximise  the  number  of  those 
to  whom  the  penalties  of  idleness  and  im- 
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providence  will  be  minimised?  Am  1, 
then,  correct  in  asserting  that  the  effects 
of  this  law  are  to  render  as  great  as  pos- 
sible the  evils  that  appear  to  be  more  or 
less  inseparable  from  any  system  of  Poor 
Laws?  Sir,  another,  though,  I  acknow- 
ledge, perhaps  a  less  important  consequence 
which  results  from  this  law,  is  the  encou- 
ragement which  it  appears  to  hold  out  to 
proprietors  to  clear  their  estate  of  labourers 
— to  cause  them  almost  to  annihilate  the 
cottage  accon^modation  for  labourers  near 
the  probable  scene  of  their  work,  and  to 
drive  them  into  the  purlieus  of  the  vil- 
lages, thereby  entailing  on  them  the  extra 
labour  of  walking  several  miles  to  the 
scene  of  their  labour,  and  forcing  them  to 
reside  in  scenes  anything  but  favourable 
to  their  morality.  Sir,  I  have  read  with 
some  attention  the  pamphlet  of  my  hon. 
Friend — as  I  hope  I  may  call  him — the 
hon.  Member  for  Worcestershire.  I  ac- 
knowledge that  his  researches  have  led  me 
to  think  that  the  effects  of  the  encourag- 
ing to  clearing,  which  certainly  appears  to 
be  given  by  the  present  law,  may  have 
been  exaggerated  ;  but  still  I  caunot  help 
thinking  that  the  clearing  system,  and  the 
forcing  of  labourers  into  villages,  has, 
in  some  degree,  been  caused  by  this 
law ;  and  that,  as  far  as  it  has  existed, 
its  effects  have  been  most  pernicious 
aud  most  demoralising  to  the  labourer. 
My  hon.  Friend  has  referred  to  many 
places  where  this  practice  has  not  been 
carried  on,  to  any  great  extent  at  least. 
If  he  will  allow  me,  I  will  refer  to  one 
where  it  has  been  carried  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, which  I  have  no  doubt  is  only  a 
specimen  of  many  others.  I  find  in  the 
evidence  of  the  Poor  Law  inquiry  of  1833 
the  following  statement : — 

**  Castle  Acre  is  what  is  called  an  open  parish, 
and  is  owned  by  several  proprietors,  while  the 
neighbouring  parishes  are  closed  ones.  The  pro- 
prietors of  the  last  not  only  allow  no  new  cottage 
to  be  built,  btit  even  let  the  old  ones  fall  into 
decay ;  their  resident  population  is  thereforo 
greatly  reduced,  as  the  labourers  are  forced  to 
leave  them,  and  come  and  reside  in  Castle  Acre. 
Thus,  while  the  adjoining  parishes  there  have  not 
hands  enough  lefl  to  cultivate  the  soil,  Castle  Acre 
is  over-stocked  with  inhabitants,  who  do  not  pro- 
perly belong  to  it,  who  are,  generally  speaking, 
the  worst  characters  in  the  parishes  whence  they 
come.  The  competition  of  these  new-comers 
raises  the  house  rent  throughout  the  parish ;  and, 
as  they  are  at  the  mercy  of  those  who  have  land 
at  Castle  Acre,  they  are  forced  to  pay  exorbitant 
rents  for  very  wi*etched  dwellings.  From  these 
two  causes,  namely,  the  excess  of  labourers  in 
Castlo  Acre,  and  the  defect  of  them  in  neighbour- 
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ing  parishesi  sprang  the  gang  system  of  employ- 
ment. The  neighbouring  occupiers  wanted  hands, 
and  applied  to  a  person  in  Castle  Acre  to  supply 
them.  This  was  easily  done,  owing  to  the  great 
number  of  persons  living  there  all  anxious  for 
employment.  As  the  only  object  of  the  gang 
master  is  to  fulfil  his  contract,  he  regards  the 
labourer  solely  as  a  living  instrument,  valuable 
only  in  proportion  to  its  available  power ;  hence 
all  sorts  of  characters  from  all  the  neighbouring 
parishes  are  mixed  up  in  the  gang,  male  and 
female.  The  necessary  and  inevitable  result  of 
this  system  is  that  three-fourths  of  the  girls  be- 
come prostitutes." 

Here,  then,  is  a  specimen  of  tbe  re- 
sult of  patriarchal  government  in  the 
nineteenth  century.  Here  is  the  effect 
of  continuing  a  law  for  the  purpose  of 
stimulating  landowners  to  do  their  duty. 
And  can  it  be  supposed  that  this  Castle 
Acre,  in  the  county  of  Norfolk,  is  a  soli- 
tary specimen  ?  Is  there  any  county,  is 
there  any  division  of  a  county,  that  will 
not  furnish  its  Castle  Acre  ?  Hear  also 
what  the  concluding  observation  of  the 
gentleman  is  whose  account  of  Castle  Acre 
I  have  quoted  : — 

"  I  believe  that  those  who  first  unintentionally 
and  unknowingly  caused  the  mischief  can  alone  cure 
it :  I  mean  the  neighbouring  landowners.  If  those 
103  stranger  &milies  who  now  swell  the  amount 
of  crime  and  misery  at  Castle  Acre  were  living  in 
their  own  parishes.  Castle  Acre  would  not  now  be 
reproached  as  the  roof  of  all  the  scrapings  in  the 
country,  its  own  native  population  would  be  un- 
contaminated  by  the  refuse  of  other  parishes,  the 
gang  system  would  naturally  cease,  and  Castle 
Acre  would  no  longer  be  what  it  now  is — ^the 
most  wretched  rural  parish  I  ever  saw  any- 
where.'* 

Sir,  the  present  age  is  fruitful  in  philan- 
thropic associations  and  plans  of  benefiting 
tbe  labouring  classes.  Who  has  not  watch- 
ed with  interest  the  efforts  of  the  bon.  Mem- 
ber for  Shrewsbury  to  provide  secure  in- 
vestments for  the  labourers?  Who  has 
not  received  pnpers  innumerable  containing 
schemes  for  improving  their  dwellings? 
Sir,  whatever  opinions  may  be  entertained 
of  any  single  plans  for  such  schemes,  I  am 
sure  there  is  no  one  who  does  not  wish 
Veil  to  the  object  tbey  have  in  view. 
What  then  shall  we  say  to  those  who  really 
and  sincerely  do  wish  well  to  these  objects, 
and  yet  continue  a  law  which  manifestly 
tends  to  counteract  them — a  law  which 
has,  I  think,  been  shown  to  discourage 
frugality  and  saving  in  the  labourers,  and 
to  encourage  landowners  to  pack  them  in 
crowded  dwelling-houses  in  insalubrious 
situations.  Really,  while  this  law  conti- 
nues, the  benevolent  gentlemen,  who  are  the 
promoters  of  these  schemes,  seem  almost  to 


undergo  the  classical  punishment  of  being 
condemned  to  keep  pouring  water  into  a 
cask  which  continues  to  run  out  by  a  hole 
underneath ;  and  they  surely  ought  not  to 
oppose  the  efforts  of  the  right  hon.  Mem- 
ber to  stop  the  hole  which  has  hitherto 
rendered  their  efforts  vain.  Sir,  I  have 
heard  many  of  those  who  hold  a  different 
opinion  on  this  subject  from  that  which  I 
maintain,  refer  to  tbe  state  of  Ireland 
when  the  present  Poor  Law  was  enacted  iu 
1847,  and  quote  the  almost  unanimous  de- 
mand of  the  owners  of  property  to  have 
the  areas  of  taxation  narrowed,  for  the 
sake  of  individualising  as  much  as  possible 
the  responsibilities  of  property.  But,  Sir, 
I  think  that  the  very  peculiar  and  excep- 
tional state  in  which  Ireland  was  at  that 
time  might  very  well  have  required  some 
sort  of  exceptional  legislation,  and  the  very 
circumstance  of  the  state  of  the  country 
at  that  time  being  so  exceptional,  may 
very  well  justify  a  presumption  that  the 
legislation  that  was  required  to  meet  it 
must  have  been  exceptional  also.  Sir,  at 
that  time  the  root  which  was  the  principal 
article  of  food  of  three-fourths  of  the  peo- 
ple, had  been  annihilated  by  a  mysterious 
visitation  of  Providence  ;  it  was  absolutely 
necessary  that  a  large  portion  of  the  popula- 
tion should  be  supported  by  charity  in  some 
form  or  other, whether  administered  in  direct 
alms  or  in  the  wages  of  labour  given  fromcha- 
ritable  motives ;  it  was  in  this  case  thought 
desirable  that  the  people  should  be  em- 
ployed for  merely  charitable  purposes,  and 
for  this  reason  many  thought  it  expedient 
that  the  owners  of  the  soil  should  be  stimu- 
lated as  far  as  possible  by  motives  of  self- 
interest  to  give  what  charity  employment, 
if  I  may  use  the  expression,  they  could ; 
and  that  this  stimulus  could  not  be  better 
applied  than  by  narrowing  the  area  of  taxa- 
tion, and  so  individualising  the  responsibi- 
lities of  property.  But,  Sir,  this  forcing 
farmers  and  owners  of  land  to  employ  people 
out  of  merely  charitable  motives,  though  it 
might  have  been  required  in  the  then  pe- 
culiar state  of  Ireland,  is  essentially  an  un- 
sound and  vicious  principle.  I  have  already 
alluded  to  the  demoralising  effects  that  it 
has  produced,  and  cannot  but  produce, 
and  I  trust  I  have  shown  that  the  very 
reasons  that  might  have  made  it  seem  to 
many  requisite  for  Ireland  at  the  time — 
namely,  that  circumstances  had  pauperised 
nearly  three-fourths  of  the  population — 
ought  to  make  us  fearful  of  continuing  it, 
unless  we  wished  the  people  to  remain  pau- 
perised. If  we  wanted  any  further  proof  of 
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these  evils,  we  have  only  to  refer  the  very  in- 
stance now  quoted  to  confirm  the  inefficiency 
of  labour  given  for  merely  charitable  pur- 
poses. Does  not  every  evidence  we  have 
of  the  mode  in  which  money  was  spent  on 
the  roads,  or  in  the  Labouchere  drainage, 
bear  testimony  to  the  saying,  that  when  la- 
bour is  given  for  the  pay,  and  not  the 
-pay  for  the  labour,  inefficiency  is  a  matter 
of  course  ?  But  it  would  be  needless  to 
dwell  on  this  subject  in  the  presence  of 
many  Gentlemen  who  have  so  long  been 
crying  out  day  and  night,  "  Restore  us  our 
ten  millions."  Let  us  then  take  warning 
by  the  way  in  which  the  ten  millions  were 
then  squandered  away ;  and  if  we  do  not 
wish  a  large  portion  of  the  agricultural 
capital  of  this  country  to  be  year  after  year 
squandered  away  in  the  same  manner,  in 
employing  pauperised  labourers,  let  us  get 
rid  of  the  system  which  forces  the  cultivators 
of  the  soil  to  have  a  great  part  of  their  work 
done  by  labour  of  this  description.  Sir,  I 
own  that  it  is  with  great  pain  that  I  touch 
upon  the  last  of  the  objections  raised  by 
hon.  Gentlemen  opposite,  namely,  that 
which  relates  to  the  removal  of  Irish  la- 
bourers. I  deprecate  and  regret  the  tone 
which  has  been  used  regarding  them. 
Really,  Sir,  to  hear  the  tone  of  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen, one  would  think  the  immigration 
of  Irish  labourers  was  a  pure  and  unmiti- 
gated evil — that  the  only  effect  produced 
by  it  was  the  displacement  of  English 
labour — that  they  did  nothing  but  take  the 
bread  out  of  the  mouths  and  the  wages 
out  of  the  pockets  of  English  labourers, 
and  added  nothing  to  the  wealth  or  the 
wages-paying  fund  of  England.  Why, 
Sir,  where  would  have  been  the  great 
wealth  and  great  capital  of  England  at 
this  instant,  if  there  had  not  been  a  con- 
stant immigration  of  labourers  from  Ire- 
land ?  Could  England  have  attained  her 
manufacturing  superiority  if  she  had  not 
been  able  to  command  an  abundant  supply 
of  cheap  labour  from  Ireland  ?  Could  the 
English,  unaided  by  the  Irish,  have  con- 
structed their  vast  system  of  railway  com- 
munication ?  Where  would  have  been  all 
the  capital  now  represented  by  the  railway 
shares,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  Irish 
labourers?  Where  would  have  been  the 
wealth  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Sunder- 
land ?  Does  not  all  this  wealth  and  all 
this  capital  add  to  the  labour-employing 
fund  of  the  country,  and  react  upon  the 
English  labourers  themselves,  the  very 
parties  who  may  fancy  themselves  injured 
by  the  competition  of  the   Irish  ?      Are 
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there  not  many  English  who  are  clerks  in 
railway  stations,  superintendents,  inspec- 
tors, engineers,  and  in  other  such  places, 
who  would  not  have  been  in  these  situations 
of  comparative  independence,  if  Ireland  had 
not. found  labourers  to  do  the  rough  work  ? 
Sir,  those  Irishmen  who  used  to  complain 
of  the  impossibility  of  any  trade  existing 
in  Ireland,  in  consequence  of  its  inability 
to  withstand  English  competition,  were 
constantly  told  that  the  great  manufactur- 
ing seats  of  industry  in  England  were  as 
open  to  the  Irish  labourers  as  to  the  na- 
tives of  Dorsetshire  and  Devonshire  ;  that 
the  proportion  of  food  grown  in  Ireland 
and  sent  to  England  was  not  greater  than 
that  sent  from  the  agricultural  to  the 
manufacturing  districts  of  England  ;  and 
that,  if  England  took  Irish  food,  it  also 
supported  Irish  labourers.  Are  we  now  to 
have  the  Irish  labourers,  who  have  added 
so  much  to  the  wealth  of  England,  and 
whose  claim  for  employment  and  support 
is  admitted  to  be  as  good  as  that  of  the 
English  labourer,  subjected  to  hardships 
and  rough  treatment,  from  which  the  Eng- 
lish labourers  are  exempt  ?  Have  they  no 
claim  for  support  on  the  vast  amount  of 
wealth  which  they  have  helped  to  create  ? 
Is  the  relation  between  the  two  countries 
to  be  brought  to  this — that  England  is  to 
be  the  seat  of  wealth  and  industry,  and 
Ireland  to  be  the  charnel-house  of  worn- 
out  and  debilitated  paupers?  Sir,  I  do 
sincerely  hope  that  Gentlemen  who  are 
anxious  that  the  union  between  the  two 
countries  should  be  complete — who  wish 
that  all  reminiscences  of  bygone  dif- 
ferences and  jealousies  should  cease — will 
reflect  seriously  upon  the  consequences 
that  must  flow  from  such  language — upon 
the  irritation  that  it  is  likely  to  produce. 
I  do  hope  they  will  let  the  Irish  see  that, 
if  they  are  exposed  to  the  disadvantages 
which  a  union  with  and  centralisation  in  a 
larger  and  wealthier  country  undoubtedly 
entails  upon  them,  they  are  nut  to  be  de- 
barred from  its  advantages — that,  if  part, 
of  their  wealth  is  absorbed  in  that  of 
England,  the  enjo3'ers  of  that  wealth  are 
not  trying  to  shrink  from  the  duties  as  re- 
gards them. 

Mr.  buck  said,  he  thought  the  mea- 
sure, if  adopted,  would  afford  an  induce- 
ment to  persons  to  leave  their  homes  who 
would  talLC  advantage  of  its  provisions  in 
a  way  that  would  cause  the  increase  of 
vagrancy  and  add  to  the  taxes  upon  the 
ratepayers.  He  believed  it  was  one  of  the 
most  unjust  propositions  that  could  possi- 
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bly  be  brougbt  forward.  He  bad  receiyed 
an  analysis  from  a  noble  Lord  the  chair- 
man of  the  Union  next  to  the  one  with 
which  he  was  connected,  aod  on  carefully 
looking  into  what  would  be  the  change  in 
the  Union  to  which  it  had  reference,  if  this 
Bill  were  passed,  it  would  almost  justify 
the  strong  expression  that  it  would  amount 
nearly  to  an  entire  confiscation  of  some  of 
the  property.  It  would  appear  that  an 
agricultural  parish  that  had  to  pay  last 
year  211L  would  have  to  pay  3612.  if  the 
proposed  change  were  made,  and  the  in- 
crease would  be  in  that  proportion  through- 
out. He  believed  the  measure  would  not 
bo  for  the  benefit  of  the  labourer,  and  that 
it  would  be  much  better  to  leave  him  to 
the  good  feeling  of  those  who  would  look 
after  him  than  legislate  in  the  way  they 
were  doing,  whereby  they  were  throwing 
8uch  an  unjust  burden  on  that  class  of 
property  which  was  taxed  much  more  than 
any  other. 

Sir  GEORGE  PEGHELL  said,  that 
it  had  been  remarked  that  this  measure 
should  not  be  discussed  as  a  party  mea- 
sure ;  and  he  was  very  glad  they  had  come 
to  that  way  of  thinking,  because  he  recol- 
lected the  course  that  had  been  taken  on 
a  number  of  occasions,  when  he  had  been 
obliged  to  rise  in  the  House  on  that  very 
subject  of  amending  the  Poor  Laws. 
Much  praise  had  been  given  by  the  hon. 
Gentleman,  who  had  moved  the  Amend- 
ment, to  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
President  of  the  Poor  Law  Board,  and  in 
that  praise  he  concurred,  though  certainly 
it  was  an  uncommon  thing  to  give  praise 
to  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners.  He  must, 
however,  state  that  he  felt  great  pain  in 
opposing  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  for  he 
had  always  experienced  the  greatest  cour- 
tesy from  him ;  but  he  felt  he  must  still 
continue  to  carry  on  the  war  against  the 
Poor  Law  Board,  which  he  had  done  for 
the  last  eighteen  years.  The  Poor  Law 
Commissioners  had  been  sent  to  scour  the 
country  in  order  to  get  up  evidence  to 
please  the  political  economists,  who  had 
completely  earwigged  his  right  hon.  Friend. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  in  the  course  of 
his  speech  laid  great  stress  upon  several 
cases  which  boro  with  peculiar  hardship 
on  the  removal  of  the  poor,  and  no  doubt 
the  Commissioners  selected  those  cases  of 
evidence  which  they  thought  would  give 
most  pleasure  at  Somerset  House.  But  it 
ought  to  be  remembered  that  there  was 
hardship  in  every  case  of  removal,  and 
that  it  was  not  confined  solely  to  the  re- 


moval of  paupers.  He  was  glad,  howe  ver, 
that  it  was  not  proposed  to  interfere  with 
local  Acts,  or  with  the  parishes  which  had 
been  incorporated  under  Gilbert's  Act. 
He  could  not  see  any  advantage  that  would 
occur  from  the  adoption  of  this  Bill.  If 
they  agreed  to  take  charge  of  the  poor 
belonging  to  Ireland  and  Scotland,  though 
the  principle  in  itself  might  be  good,  yet 
its  tendency  would  be  to  divert  the  stream 
of  emigration  which  at  present  flowed  into 
Australia  and  Canada,  and  to  divert  it 
wholly  into  this  country.  Why,  he  be- 
lieved that  with  the  present  development 
of  the  railway  system,  they  would  have 
persons  taking  trips  with  day  tickets,  and 
making  choice  of  the  parishes  which  would 
suit  them  best.  He  could  state  that  the 
guardians  of  the  poor  in  Brighton  were 
opposed  to  this  Bill,  as  they  had  been  op- 
posed to  the  five  years*  Bill  of  1846.  The 
effect  of  that  Bill  upon  the  poor  rates  in 
Brighton  was  this,  that  430  families,  con- 
taining 1,203  individuals,  who  had  no 
previous  claim  to  the  parish,  were  relieved 
in  one  week  in  January,  1847,  at  a  cost 
of  1102.  10«.  If  that  was  the  case  under 
the  Bill  of  1846,  he  wondered  what  the 
effect  of  this  new  Bill  would  be.  As  to 
the  present  law  of  settlement  blocking  up 
labour,  he  would  take  the  evidence  of  Mr. 
Lumley,  Secretary  to  the  Poor  Law  Board, 
who  said  he  did  not  think  that  the  law 
of  settlement  would  prevent  people  from 
moving  about  in  search  of  work,  or  that  it 
was  any  impediment  to  the  free  circulation 
of  labour.  He  would  remind  the  House 
that,  although  this  was  said  to  be  a  ques- 
tion specially  affecting  the  interests  of  the 
poor,  still  there  were  many  persons  only 
one  remove  from  poverty  who  paid  rates, 
and  their  interests  ought  to  be  consulted 
as  well  as  those  of  others.  Painful  as  it 
was  for  him  to  differ  from  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman,  he  could  not  avoid  giving  his 
strongest  opposition  to  the  second  reading 
of  this  Bill. 

liR.  KENDALL  said,  he  must  apolo- 
gise to  the  House  for  obtruding  himself 
upon  their  attention ;  but  as  he  had  given 
the  subject  great  attention,  and  as  he  had 
for  many  years  acted  as  chairman  and 
vice-chairman  of  a  Poor- Law  Board,  he 
ventured  to  offer  his  opinion  to  them.  He 
felt  convinced  that  the  operation  of  this 
Bill  would  cause  a  great  increase  of  ex- 
pense to  the  ratepayers;  but  that  ex- 
pense, he  believed,  would  be  cheerfully 
borne  if  the  manv  evils  of  the  Law  of  Set- 
tlement  were  redressed.     He  could  not  bo 
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blind  to  this  fact,  that  the  moment  the 
law  was  passed,  thousands  of  men  would 
not  do  another  atom  of  work.  He  alluded 
to  those  men  whose  love  of  localitv  was  bo 

w 

strong,  that  they  would  rather  go  to  the 
workhouse  where  thej  lived  than  ^o  abroad 
in  search  of  employment.  Still  he  had 
•witnessed  so  many  of  the  miseries  of 
forced  cases  of  removal,  that  he  would  be 
very  glad  to  see  the  Law  of  Settlement 
abolished  ;  therefore  this  part  of  the  Bill 
met  with  his  approval.  There  was  one 
evil  in  forced  removals  which  had  not  been 
talked  of — the  moral  evils  which  it  gave 
rise  to,  and  the  frightful  temptations  to 
perjury  which  it  occasioned.  He  had 
seen  parties  who,  up  to  that  time,  had 
borne  a  fair  character ;  he  had  seen  the 
struggle  carried  on  in  their  mind  between 
the  love  of  home  and  the  love  of  truth ; 
he  had  seen  the  love  of  truth  give  way, 
and  then  he  had  seen  the  clever  attorney 
break  down  their  statements  on  cross- 
examination,  and  extract  the  truth  from 
them  as  it  were  piecemeal.  Another  fact 
of  the  evil  was,  that  it  fell  heaviest  upon 
the  weaker  sex.  If  a  man  lost  his  wife,  he 
generally  contrived  to  get  along  in  the 
world  notwithstanding;  but  if  a  woman 
lost  her  husband,  she  was  sent  to  her  hus- 
band's parish,  among  scenes  and  persons 
whom  she  had  never  before  seen  or  heard 
of.  From  his  own  experience,  then,  he 
was  strongly  in  favour  of  the  abolition  of 
removals.  But  there  he  would  stop.  He 
was  not  in  favour  of  extending  the  area  of 
rating  from  parishes  to  Unions.  At  pro- 
sent  every  case  underwent  a  careful  and 
rigid  scrutiny.  But  if  the  area  of  rating 
was  extended  over  the  whole  Union,  the 
attendance  of  the  guardians  would  be  few 
and  far  between,  vigilance  would  be  re- 
laxed, and  that  necessary  scrutiny  would 
not  take  place  which  ought  to  be  ob- 
served ;  and  wherever  that  was  the  case, 
they  might  depend  upon  it  that  the  im- 
postors would  flourish,  while  the  deserving 
poor  would  suffer.  Anything  more  dan- 
gerous than  the  Union  plan  of  rating,  he 
could  not  conceive.  As  an  illustration  of 
its  working,  he  might  mention  the  case  of 
a  friend  of  his  who  purchased  an  estate  in 
a  parish  where  the  ordinary  rate  of  assess- 
ment was  Is,  in  the  pound,  while  in  the 
parish  immediately  adjoining  it  was  45. 
If  these  two  parishes  were  joined,  as  they 
would  be  under  the  new  Bill,  his  friend,  in 
the  course  of  the  next  four  years,  would 
have  to  pay  7^  per  cent  more  than  he  was 
now  called  upon  to  pay — that  was  to  say, 
Mr.  Kendall 


his  property  would  be  confiscated  to  the 
extent  of  7^  per  cent.  But  there  could 
be  no  doubt  that,  in  a  short  time,  the  rate 
of  assessment  would  be  increased  over  the 
whole  Union,  so  that  he  might  set  down 
the  confiscation  at  10  per  cent.  Nor  was 
this  the  only  form  of  the  evil ;  for  in  East 
Cornwall,  which  he  had  the  honour  to 
represent,  the  following  would  be  no  un- 
common case  : — Suppose  that  there  was  a 
union  of  agricultural  parishes,  and  that  in 
one  of  them  a  mine  was  discovered.  Im- 
mediately the  other  parishes  would  be 
drained  of  their  population  to  supply  the 
demand  in  this  mining  parish  ;  and  at  the 
end  of  ten  years,  in  all  probability — for 
these  mines  were  soon  exhausted  —  the 
parish  would  be  left  with  an  enormous 
population,  without  employment,  and 
i9-20ths  of  that  burden  would  be  thrown 
upon  those  parishes  which  had  suffered  in 
the  first  instance.  He  thanked  the  House 
for  the  kindness  with  which  they  had  lis- 
tened to  him  whilst  giving  a  few  practical 
hints,  and  he  trusted  other  hon.  Members, 
of  as  humble  pretensions  as  himself,  would 
follow  his  example,  and  impart  that  prac- 
tical knowledge  to  the  House  which  they 
claimed  from  their  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  affiairs  of  the  districts  in  which 
they  resided,  and  with  which,  as  country 
gentlemen,  and  magistrates,  and  land- 
lords, they  were  conversant. 

Mr.  VERNON  SMITH  said,  he  was  of 
opinion  that  this  measure  should  be  treated 
as  one  exclusively  affecting  the  interests  of 
the  poor,  and  also  that  it  should  be  divested 
of  all  party  feeling.  As  a  proof  that  he 
wished  so  to  treat  it,  he  would  begin  by 
saying  that  he  agreed  with  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman opposite,  who  expressed  his  regret 
at  the  course  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  had 
taken  in  the  alterations  they  had  made  in 
the  Bill.  If  those  alterations  were  deter- 
mined on,  they  should  have  been  introduced 
from  the  first ;  and  he,  for  one,  had  such 
confidence  in  his  right  hon.  Friend's  (Mr. 
Baines')  mature  judgment,  that,  without 
meaning  any  disrespect  to  his  Colleagues, 
he  bad  no  hesitation  in  saying  he  preferred 
it  to  that  of  any  other  Member  of  the  Go- 
vernment. He  hoped,  however,  that  the 
announcement  which  had  been  made  would 
not  influence  the  votes  of  that  evening — 
that  it  would  still  be  considered  as  a  Bill 
affecting  England  and  Wales  alone,  and 
that  they  would  leave  for  a  future  oppor- 
tunity the  discussion  of  the  Irish  part  of 
the  subject.  Further,  that  if  hon.  Members 
were  prepared  to  vote  for  the  abolition  of  the 
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Lav  of  Sottlenicnt,  thej  would  at  least !  change  was  necessary.     A  case  had  oc* 
agree  to  go  into  Committee,  even  though  ,  curred  in  his  own  neighbourhood.    A  most 


they  were  opposed,  as  the  hon.  Member 
for  East  Cornwall  (Mr.  Kendall)  was,  to 
the  increase  in  the  area  of  assessment. 
The  Law  of  Settlement  was  in  a  very 
curious  position  in  this  country.  With  re- 
gard to  that  law,  no  one  could  tell  why  it 


intelligent  labourer  was  about  to  emigrate 
to  Australia;  he  asked  him  why,  as  he 
had  good  wages  and  was  comfortably  off. 
*'  Because,'*  he  answered,  **  I  have  been  a 
slave  for  twenty  years."  He  (Mr.  V. 
Smith)  was  shocked  at  this  expression,  and. 


was    passed   in   the  reign  of  Charles  IL  j  on  further  inquiry,  the  man  tuld  him  he  had 
The  preamble  itself  was  a  strange  one,  !  resolved  to  emigrate,  because  he  found  he 
and  was  wholly  inapplicable  to  the  present  j  could  not  move  off  the  estate.     This  was  a 
state  of  society.    It  stated  that  there  were    practical  evil,  which  the  measure  now  be- 
many  persons  who  squatted  in  waste  places  i  fore   the    House   would   stop.      Although 
and  burned  down  woods,  and  that  therefore  i  there  was  plenty  of  work   in  one  county^ 
it  was  desirable  to  have  them  fixed  in  one    and  plenty  of  labourers  in  another,  and 
place.     But  there  was  no  such  thing  now.  i  though  the  labourers  were  nominally  free, 
There  was  no  disposition  to  squat,  there   yet  they  were  not  so  practically,  and  there- 
were  fe^v  uninclused  places,  and  there  was  :  fore  could  not  avail  themselves  of  the  best 
no  desire   t«  burn    down   woods.       Ever  ,  return  for  their  labour.     To  a  certain  cx- 
since  the  law  was  passed  its  alteration  or  |  tent  he  was  aware  that  such  an  alteration  as 
abolition   had    been   the   object   of  every  |  that  proposed  was  a  speculation  ;  but  seeing 
statesman  who  spoke,  ami  every  philoso-  j  the  evils  which  the  present  system  engen- 
pher  who  wrote  upon  the  question.     Until    dered,  and  looking  at  them  as  they  existed, 
the  hon.  Member  for  West  Worcestershire  ,  they  could   only  hope  that  the  remedies 
(Mr.  Knight)  published  his  pamphlet,  no    provided  by  the  measure  for  future  times 
"  great  authority  *'  had  appeared  on  the  {  would  have  the  effect  which  they  all  de- 
other  side  whatever.     He  considered  that '  sired,  and  he  was  glad  to  observe  that  this 
hon.  Member  an  authority,  because  he  ap- ,  desire  animated  all  who  had  engaged  in 
peared  to  have  applied  himself  diligently  to    the  debate.     He  did  not  believe  in  what 
the  subject,  but  he  did  not  think  the  hon.    had  been  said  that  the  power  of  removing 
Gentleman  had  dealt  fairly  with  the  evi-    the  poor  to  the  place  where  they  were  boru 
dence    of    the   Poor- Law   Commiesioners,  !  caused  no  pain,  ur  created  no  evils,  for  he 
who  were  all  against  the  Law  of  Settle-  |  thought  that  the  removal  of  every  poor 
ment,  as  well  as  the  Committee  of  this   person,  perhaps  to  a  place  where  they  were 
House  that  sat  in  1847.     It  had  been  said  ,  entirely  forgotten,  must  have  the  effect  of 
that  under  the  present  system  labour  was   creating  great  pain  and  suffering,  particu- 
free.     Now,  he   denied   that   labour   was   larly  as  they  were  oftentimes  "  carted  **  off 
free,  because  the  labourer  was  dogged  and  ;  and  sent  away  compulsorily.  When,  there- 
marked,  and^care  was  taken  that  he  was    fore,  the  hoii.  Member  for  North  North- 
confined  to  one  particular  place.     It  was  '  amptonshire  (Mr.   Stafford)   spoke  of  its 
wery  well  to  talk  of  the  *'  parochial  tie ;  ** .  being  a  happiness  to  be  sent  back  to  their 
but,  so  far  as  his  own  experience  went,  |  native  parish,  he  (Mr.  V.   Smith)   would 
this  **  parochial  tie,"  particularly  in  some  .  ask,  did  he  ever  see  any  happiness  existing 
agricultural  districts,  was  rcaWy  a  prison    under  such  circumstances — circumstances 
tie.     It  had  been  said  that  tlie  parochial !  which  induced  the  Poor-Law  authorities  to 
clergyman  and  his  wife  when  they  admi-  Juok  upon  the  poor  with  much  detestation, 
nistered  relief  did  not  inquire  where  the   and  as  a  nuisance,  rather  than  with  feel- 
man  came  from.     He  could  not  accede  to    iugs  of  pleasure  ?     He  regretted  having  to 
the  justice  of  this  ubservation,  fur  he  be-  ,  say  that  he  thought  the  Foor  Law  checked 
lieved  that  in  nearly  all  cases  the  first  in-    private  charity  to  a  great  extent ;  for  what 
quiry  would  be  whether  the  applicant  be-   could  be  said  of  that  kind  of  charity  which 
longed  or  not  to  the  particular  parish.     He    was  doled  out  at  the  instance  of  avarice  ? 
had  even  known  the  same  distinctions  ap-  ^  A  charity  which  paid  sixpence  at  a  time  pre- 
plied  to  education.  A  gentleman  might  wish  ,  sent,  to  avoid  having  to  pay  a  shilling  rate 
to  send  a  sharp  clever  lad  to  school,  and   at  a  time  future,  could  not  be  spoken  of 
doing  so,  the  first  question  was,  "Does  ho   as  a. virtue.     It  was  such  evils  as  these 
belong  to  our  parish  ?  *'     He  had  himself   that  made  it  desirable  to  get  rid  of  the 
found  these  things  great  grievances  among    practice  of  removal  altogether ;  and  one  of 
the  common  people ;  and  he  was  satisfied,    its  attendant  benefits  would  be  the  getting 
from  what  he  had  seen  and  heard,  that  a .  rid  also  of  litigatioa — a  point  which  had 
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hitlierto  been  somewhat  overlooked.  He 
especially  recommended  to  the  considera- 
tion of  hon.  Memberfl  the  enumoratiun  of 
the  evils  attending  the  Law  of  Settlement 
ninde  by  .his  right  hon.  Friend  (Mr. 
Baines) ;  but  passing  to  the  other  topic,  he 
begged  to  say  that  ho  should  support  the 
extension  of  the  area  of  chorgeability  for 
the  reasons  which  had  been  impugned  by 
his  hon.  Friend  opposite  (Mr.  Stafford). 
The  misfortune  of  the  open  parishes  was, 
that  it  was  the  interest  of  the  owners  of 
close  parishes  to  draw  their  supplies  of 
labour  from  the  open  parishes.  It  had 
been  said  that  the  common  law  of  supply 
and  demand  would  regulate  the  amount 
and  remuneration  of  labour.  No  doubt ; 
but  if  proprietors  could  get  their  supplies 
of  labour  without  paying  rates  or  keeping 
residences,  they  would  do  so,  and  of  course 
thejL  would  have  an  advantage  over  men 
who  had  not  the  same  facilities.  He  did 
not  mean  to  say  that  in  so  doing  landlords 
acted  harshly  towards  the  poor  in  their 
parishes;  for  a  man  might  be  charitable, 
yet  not  bo  willing  to  see  his  parish  over- 
loaded with  rates.  However,  it  was  ex- 
tremely expensive  to  build  cottages,  and 
every  one  knew  that  they  did  not  pay.  He 
held  that  every  farm  ought  to  have  a  suiS- 
cient  number  of  cottages  upon  it  to  ac- 
commodate the  labourers  to  whom  it  gave 
employment.  Union  rating,  perhaps,  would 
not  prevent  the  erection  of  cottages  ;  but 
it  would  relieve  landlords  from  the  interest 
which  hindered  them  from  building.  The 
evil  of  close  parishes  was,  not  so  much 
that  cottages  had  been  destroyed,  but 
that  none  were  built.  He  considered  that 
his  right  hon.  Friend  had  done  well  to 
take  Unions  as  the  area  of  chargeability, 
for  they  were,  generally,  of  such  an  ex- 
tent, as  v6ry  seldom  to  be  in  the  hands  of 
one  proprietor  or  owner,  whilst  they  were 
not  so  large  as  to  prevent  the  attention 
and  responsibility  of  guardians.  The  guard- 
ians, he  believed,  did  now  watch  over  the  es- 
tablishment charges  just  as  vigilantly  as 
over  parochial  rates.  For  these  reasons  he 
should  give  his  cordial  support  to  the  Bill. 
Colonel  DUNNE  said,  the  hon.  Member 
who  moved  the  Amendment  had  mentioned 
that  the  Irish  Members  had  met,  and  agreed 
to  an  address  of  remonstrance  to  the  Govern- 
ment that  Ireland  was  not  included  in  the 
Bill.  This  was  quite  true ;  and  he  contended 
that  the  Members  for  Ireland  were  perfectly 
justified  in  this  course.  For  some  time 
-  past,  the  course  of  legislation  in  that  House 
had  been  directed  towards  the  purpose  of 
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placing  the  two  countries  upon  the  same 
footing  with  regard  to  taxation.  If  this  pria- 
ciple,  which  had  been  carried  (as  he  con- 
ceived) to  an  extent  that  was  unjust  towards 
Ireland,    were  admitted,  he  thought  that 
the  present  demands  of  the  Irish  Members, 
that  the  measure  of  justice  which  this  Bill 
demanded  for  England  should  be  extended 
to  Ireland,  ought  to  be  supported  and  re- 
cognised.     The  noble  Lord  the  Member 
for  Tiverton  (Lord  Palmerston)  had  frankly 
acknowledged  the  justice  of  the  case.    The 
Irish  Members  had  met,  and  drawn  up  a 
statement   of   the   grievances  caused   by 
the  removal  of  Irish  paupers  from  England; 
and  this  statement  they  hnd  trusted  to  the 
noble  Lord  the  Member  for  Tyrone  (Lord 
C.    Hamilton)  ;    and  the  noble  Lord  the 
Member  for  Tiverton  replied  that  he  had 
laid  the  claims  put  forward  oy  the  Irish 
Members  before  the  Cabinet,  and  that  the 
Cabinet    had    unanimously   decided    that 
those  claims  were  irresistible.     But,  after 
such   an  admission,  he   (Colonel   Dunne) 
had  been  very  much  astonished  that  even- 
ing to  hear  the  noble  Lord  who  repre- 
sented the  Government  in  that  House  say 
that  this  subject  would  be  dealt  with  in  a 
separate  Bill — that  there  were  diflBculties 
in  the  way  of  introducing  it  iu  the  present 
measure  which  had  induced  him  to  decide 
upon  moving  for  a  separate  Bill.    This  was 
perfectly  delusive,  and  it  was  not  consistent 
with  the  representations  made  by  the  noble 
Lord  the  Member  for  Tiverton.     The  Eng- 
lish Members  were  divided  on  the  subject  of 
this  Bill  as  regarded  Enghind,  but  they  were 
nearly  unanimous  in  their  objections  to  ex- 
tending it  to  Ireland.     However  just  many 
of  them  thought  it  to  restrain  the  powers 
of  transporting  paupers  from  one  parish  to 
another  in  England,  they  did  not  seem  to 
think  it  equally  so  to  restrain  that  of  send- 
ing to  Ireland  a  pauper  who  probably  had 
spent  his  best  years  and  exerted  his  best 
energies  in  the  unwholesome  factory  dis- 
tricts  of    Manchester   and    Preston,  who 
perhaps    had    mamed    in   England,   had 
children    born    in,  and   lived   in   p]ngland 
the  greater  part  of  his  life.     They  did  not 
think  it  unjust  to  send  such  a  pauper  to 
some  Irish  port,  and  leave  him  friendless 
on  the  shore  of  a  country  with  which  every 
tie  of  relationship  had  long  been  severed. 
It  was  certain  that,  if  Ireland  was  not  in- 
cluded in  the  present  Bill,  another  Bill  for 
that   purpose   would   be   unanimously  re- 
jected.    This  being  beyond  all  doubt,  ho 
called  upon  the  noble  Lord  (Lord  John  Rus- 
sell) to  redeem  the  pledge  which  had  been 
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given.  It  would  not,  he  was  told,  be  com- 
petent for  him  (Colonel  Dunne)  to  move  an 
alteration  in  the  title  of  the  Bill  at  the  pre- 
sent stage ;  but  he  should  be  quite  in  order, 
if  in  Committee  he  moved  to  introduce 
the  word  '*  Ireland"  into  that  title.  The 
Irish  Members  could  hardly,  under  present 
circumstances,  tell  what  the  Cabinet  would 
do  ;  still,  they  expected,  if  the  Cabinet 
were  so  unanimous  as  the  noble  Lord  the 
Member  for  Tiverton  had  declared  them  to 
be,  that  one  of  the  Members  of  the  Go- 
vernment would  on  Monday  move  an  in- 
struction to  the  Committee  to  make  the 
alteration  which  they  desired.  If  so,  the 
Irish  Members  would  feel  themselves  en- 
titled to  vote  for  the  BHl  ;  but  if  they  got 
no  such  pledge,  then  they  would  vote 
against  it.  He  had  already  stated  that  his 
own  conduct  would  be  guided  by  that  of 
the  Grovernment  in  putting  in  or  omitting 
the  word  •'  Ireland.*  There  was  no  party 
question  involved  in  this  measure ;  the  Irish 
Members  were  only  watching  over  the  inter- 
ests of  Ireland,  just  as  the  English  Members 
Said  they  were  watching  over  the  interests 
of  England.  The  Irish  Members,  he  be- 
lieved, were  unanimous  in  their  feeling  as 
to  this  Bill ;  they  did  not  tie  themselves  to 
Union  rating  or  any  other  detail,  but  they 
felt  that  the  Government  ought  to  do  them 
justice  in  respect  to  it ;  for  it  must  be  ob- 
vious to  the  whole  House  that  they  would 
not  be  doing  their  duty  to  their  country  if 
they  did  not,  at  this  opportunity,  use  every 
exertion  to  obtain  an  abatement  *of  the 
cruelty  of  removals.  They  would  act  very 
foolishly  if  they  permitted  the  Government 
by  their  assistance  to  carry  this  Bill  for 
England,  with  the  certainty  that,  when  a 
separate  Bill  was  brought  in  for  Ireland, 
where  the  popularity  of  the  noble  Lord  the 
Member  for  Tiverton  could  not  press  it; 
unless,  therefore,  Ireland  was  included  in 
the  present  Bill,  Insh  Members  should  op- 
pose it.  By  so  doing,  they  were  not 
placing  themselves  in  opposition  to  Eng- 
lish interests  ;  they  were  only  pursuing 
a  strictly  legitimate  course,  for  all  they 
required  from  the  Government  was,  to 
do  that  justice  which  they  had  recognised 
as  being  due.  He  must,  however,  say, 
that  at  present  he  could  not  think  the  noble 
Lord  the  Member  for  London  had  redeemed 
the  promise  made  by  the  noble  Lord  the 
Home  Secretary. 

Mb.  AGLIONBY  said,  the  question  in- 
troduced into  the  debate  by  the  hon.  and 
gallant  Member  who  had  just  sat  down  was 
one  of  groat  importance;  and  he  hoped 


that  before  the  end  of  the  debate,  the  Go- 
vernment would  make  a  distinct  statement 
of  their  intentions.     On  the  solution  of  this 
question  depended  not  only  the  votes  of  the 
Irish  Members,  but  the  votes  of  a  great 
many    English    Members    too.      It   was 
quite  clear  that  the  proposition  which  had 
been   unfortunately  raised  for  the  intro- 
duction of  Ireland,  could   not,  in   form, 
be  included  in  the  present  Bill ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  question  which  agitated 
hon.  Members  was  this — "  Although  not* 
in  form,  is  not  Ireland  substantially  a  part 
of  this  Bill,  and  by  voting  for  the  second 
reading  of  this  measure,  are  we  not  neces- 
sarily pledged  to  support  the  other  proposi- 
tion ?*      He  repeated  that  this  was  a  very 
unfortunate  question.   He  regretted  that  it 
should  have  been  raised,  for  the  present  Bill 
as  it  stood  was  quite  important  enough  to 
require  the  serious  consideration  of  hon. 
Members,  without  this  additional  weight 
being  thrown  upon  them.     With  regard  to 
the  Bill  as  it  stood,  there  had  been  an  ex- 
traordinary variety  of  opinions  expressed 
as  to  its  probable  etfect8«     But  the  hon. 
Member  for  North  Northamptonshire,  the 
mover  of  the  Amendment,  had  made  one 
observation  relative  to  it,  which  he  consi- 
dered unjustifiable.     He  said,  that  in  op- 
posing the  Bill  he  was  advocating  the  cause 
of  the  poor.     Why,  every  Gentleman  advo- 
cated the  cause  of  the  poor ;  but  that  was 
not  the  question.     The  question  was,  whe- 
ther the  poor  would  be  benefited  by  the 
Bill  or  not.     It  had  been  described  as  a 
law  to  prevent  industry,  and  to  stop  the 
poor  man  from  returning  to  his  native  place. 
But  there  was  not  a  single  word  in  it  to 
prevent  industry  or  to  stop  the  poor  man 
from  returning  to  his  native  place.     He 
had  had  considerable  practice  at  sessions, 
and  he  must  say  that  he  had  never  seen 
any  great  advantage  in  the  law  of  removal. 
The  fact  was,  that  under  the  existing  law 
of  removal  the  poor  were  not  removed  ; 
they  did  not  receive  the  great  advantage 
of  going  from  place  to  place,  and  enjoy 
the  satisfaction  of  returning  to  their  native 
village,  for  their  native  place  doled  out  its 
funds  to  the  parish  wherein  the  poor  were 
located,  -and  thus  removal  was  in  most  cases 
prevented.     He,  therefore,  was  in  favour 
of  the  principle  of  the  first  clause  of  the 
Bill,  which  provided '  that  in  future  there 
should  be  no  power  of  removal.     He  dis- 
liked, however,  the  second  clause,  because 
it  had  a  tendency  to  perpetuate  the  present 
mode  of  rating.     It  amended  the  distribu- 
tion, but  it  recognised,  sanctioned,  and  ea^ 
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couraged  a  belief  that  the  present  mode  of 
rating  would  be  continued  for  ten  jenrs. 
Nov,  he  distinctly  objected  to  this,  because 
it  wa?  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  Consti- 
tution and  repugnant  to  the  Act  of  Eliza- 
beih.  The  principle  of  that  Act  was,  that 
the  wealth  of  the  country  should  be  rated 
for  the  necessary  relief  of  the  poor,  and 
not  a  portion  only  of  that  wealth,  as 
under  present  circumstances  is  the  case. 
Government  must  grapple  with  the  whole 
question  of  rating  fully  and  fairly.  They 
must  say,  *'  We  will  rate  property 
whereyer  and  whatever  it  is — whether 
lands,  houses,  funds,  or  mortgages.*'  He 
would  not  go  into  this  question  of  how  this 
object  was  to  be  achieved  ;  but  until  the 
Government  dealt  with  it  they  would  never 
equalise  rating.  The  mode  of  distribution 
propose  J  in  this  clause  being  perfectly  fal- 
lacious, he  objected  to  it  altogether. 

Mr.  KNIGHT  said,  he  had  long  since 
been  of  opinion  that  the  Law  of  Settle- 
ment was  injurious  to  the  poor;  but  sub- 
sequent reflection  had  led  him  to  arrive  at 
a  contrary  conclusion  ;  he  therefore  could 
not  give  his  assent  to  the  Bill,  seeing  that 
it  took  away  thnt  law  which  had  been  as 
it  were  the  title-deed  of  the  poor  to  relief 
for  the  last  200  years.  He  did  not  blame 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  at  present  at 
the  head  of  the  Poor  Law  Board  for  this 
Bill,  for  he  was  bound  to  say  that  his  ad- 
ministration of  the  Poor  Law  had  given 
entire  satisfaction  throughout  the  country  ; 
but  he  also  felt  persuaded  that  this  mea- 
sure was  the  first  step  towards  the  esta- 
blishment of  that  dominant  bureaucracy 
which  Mr.  Chad  wick  recommended  to  the 
Committee  of  1847.  It  was  the  product 
of  that  harsh  and  starving  party  who,  in 
1834  and  1835,  asserted  that  all  charity 
was  wrong,  and  that  harshness  and  seve- 
rity were  the  proper  treatment  for  the 
labouring  classes.  Mr.  Senior,  one  of  (he 
most  active  of  the  old  Poor  Law  Commis- 
sioners who  held  these  principles,  advo- 
cated most  stron>;ly,  before  the  Committee 
of  1847,  the  abolition  of  settlement.  That 
gentleman  had  actually  given  it  as  his  be- 
lief that  '*  what  were  called  severity  and 
harshness  in  the  administration  of  relief 
were  by  far  the  best  things  for  the  labour- 
ing classes."  Then,  again,  Mr.  Chad- 
wick,  another  distiriguished  advocate  of 
the  same  doctrine,  had  stated  that — 

*'  By  the  abolition  of  settlement,  .and  by  doing 
away  with  local  adminiatraiion,  he  would  rodiioe 
the  gross  expense  of  the  poor-law  system  by 
1,000,000/.,  out  of  the  5,000,000/.  to  which  it 
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amounted,  while  he  would  increase  the  allowsnces 
to  the  officers." 

The  establishment  charges  of  the  system 
were  at  present  about  750,0002.;  and  as 
it  might  fairly  be  supposed  that  Mr. 
Chad  wick  would  raise  those  charges  to 
1,000,000/.,  it  followed  that  he  would  re- 
duce  the  4,250,000/.  at  present  devoted 
to  the  relief  of  distress  by  not  less  than 
1,250,0002.  Mr.  Pashley  stated  that 
3,000,000  persons  were  annually  relieved, 
of  whom  1,000,000  were  children,  and 
300,000  able-bodied  adults  rpceiving  tem- 
porary relief,  leaving  1,700,000  crippled, 
disabled,  or  infirm  persons.  Now,  who 
could  wi^h  to  take  away  from  these  at 
least  one-third  of  the  relief  they  now  re- 
ceived, or  who  could  suppose  that  the 
poor  would  be  benefited  by  such  a  mea- 
sure? This  Bill  was  in  fact  the  result  of 
a  struggle  on  the  part  of  property  to  get 
rid  of  the  burden  and  of  the  duty  of  main- 
taining the  poor,  which  had  been  imposed 
on  them  for  200  years  by  the  Setilemeut 
Act ;  for  the  fact  was,  that  for  the  ninety 
years  before  that  Act  was  passed,  the 
poor  could  get  no  relief — their  right  to  it 
was  only  a  joke.  Now  when,  in  1832, 
property  struggled  to  get  rid  of  the  poor, 
it  was  perfectly  justified  in  doing  so,  be* 
cause,  under  the  system  previously  in 
force,  the  able-bodied  poor  could  insist  on 
relief,  whether  they  worked  or  not ;  but 
that  injustice  no  longer  continued.  The 
workhouse  test  had  enabled  property  to 
throw  off  the  burden  of  maintaining  these 
people ;  a  great  ntigration  had  taken  place 
from  the  agricultural  counties  of  Somer- 
setshire, Devonshire,  and  Dorsetshire,  to 
the  manufacturing  districts ;  and  at  this 
moment  the  poor  rate  was  little  more  than 
one  shilling  in  the  pound  upon  the  rental 
of  England.  Indeed,  during  the  last 
seventeen  years  it  had  only  once  risen  to 
1«.  3d.  in  the  pound — the  sum  which  it 
reached  within  thirty  years  after  the  Act 
of  Settlement  was  passed.  Under  these 
circunistances.  he  contended  that  property 
was  not  justified  in  throwing  off  the  bur- 
den of  maintaining  the  aged,  disabled, 
and  infirm.  This  measure  was  not  the 
emanation  of  the  present,  but  the  old  Poor 
Law  Commissioners,  who  long  contended 
for  the  total  abolition  of  out-door  relief, 
on  the  gound  that  harshness  and  severity 
in  the  administration  of  out-door  relief  was 
by  far  tlie  best  method  of  consulting  the 
interests  of  the  poor.  To  show  the  spirit 
with  which  those  whom  he  regarded  as  the 
real  authors  of  this  measure  were  acta- 
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a  ted,  he  would  refer  to  their  evidence  he- 
fore  the  Committee  of  1847.  Mr.  Coode 
stated,  in  answer  to  the  question  whether 
the  abolition  of  the  Law  of  Settlement 
might  not  lead  to  a  great  migration  of 
poor  into  certain  parishes,  answered  that 
this  might  be  met  by  additional  care  in 
the  administration  of  the  relief.  Mr.  Gui- 
don stnted  that  its  effect  might  be  that 
some  work  might  be  taken  from  those 
who  now  received  it  because  they  had  a 
settlement;  but  then  he  said  that  the 
work  would  be  done  by  better  workmen, 
and  that  the  poor  who  were  thrown  out  of 
work  would  get  a  fair  amount  of  relief. 
But  the  Poor  Law  was  not  intended  for 
the  benefit  of  able-bodied  workmen,  but 
for  that  of  the  poor,  for  whom  it  was  to 
find  food  and  employment.  It  was  evi- 
dent to  such  of  them  as  now  received 
employment  on  accuunt  of  their  settlement 
this  measure  would  be  an  unmiti<<:ated 
hardship.  Sir  George  Nichols  was  an- 
other strenuous  advocate  of  this  measure. 
What  were  his  feelings  towards  the  poor  ? 
He  told  the  same  Committee  that  there 
was  a  strong  feeling  at  the  time  the  new 
Poor  Law  was  passed  that  relief  should  be 
confined  to  the  workhouse ;  and  that  the 
then  Poor  Law  Commissioners  worked 
strenuously  for  three  or  four  years  to  re- 
duce out-door  relief.  '  If  he  (Mr.  Knight) 
recollected  aright,  they  continued  their 
esertions  without,  in  fact,  effecting  much 
reduction,  until  they  were  pulled  up  by 
the  Andover  Committee.  He  believed 
that  if  the  theories  of  Sir  George  Nichols 
had  then  been  carried  out,  the  people  of 
England  would  have  been  driven  into  re- 
bellion, for  he  did  not  think  that  it  was 
possible  that  the  poor  should  have  been 
forced  into  the  workhouse  or  left  to  starve. 
The  next  thing  to  consider  was,  what  had 
been  the  effect  of  the  Law  of  Settlement  ? 
The  best  way  to  decide  that  question  was 
to  compare  the  condition  of  the  poor  200 
years  ago,  when  that  law  was  passed,  with 
what  it  was  now.  It  must  be  recollected 
that  before  that  law  was  passed  they  had 
as  full  a  right  to  relief  as  they  would 
have  if  the  present  Bill  passed  ;  and  yet 
such  was  then  their  condition,  that  it  was 
said  that  some  remedy  was  wanted  to  pre- 
vent them  from  perishing,  old  and  young, 
for  want  of  such  supplies  as  were  neces- 
sary. On  the  other  hand,  in  1835,  Mr. 
Senior,  in  his  preface  to  the  foreign  com- 
tiiQnications  appended  to  the  Report  of 
liA^idor  Law  Commissioners,  stated  that 
llBBkmit  was  to  show  that  the  labour- 


ing classes  of  England  were  in  a  more 
favourable  condition  than  those  of  the 
continental  countries  as  to  the  money 
rate  of  wages,  as  to  the  quantity  of  pro- 
duce which  they  received  for  their 
labour,  and  (with  the  exception  of  Nor- 
way)  as  to  the  rate  of  mortality.  He  he- 
lieved  that  the  enactment  of  the  Settlement 
Law  had  been  a  great  element  in  this  enor- 
mous improvement.  Such  had  been  the 
result  of  the  prcBcnt  law  ;  what  would  be 
the  effect  of  the  Bill  now  before  the  House  ? 
If  it  were  passed,  and  trade  became  dull  in 
the  manufacturing  districts,  and  the  peoplo 
seemed  likely  to  be  out  of  work  for  some 
time,  the  guardians  of  those  Unions  might, 
by  severity,  drive  them  by  fifties  and  hun- 
dreds into  the  agricultural  Unions,  which, 
not  being  able  to  receive  them,  must,  in  their 
turn,  repel  them  by  corresponding  harsh- 
ness. Again,  suppose  such  a  strike  as  that 
at  Preston  occurred  ;  the  leaders  of  the 
workpeople  might  ascertain  what  work- 
houses were  empty,  might  send  there  the 
whole  of  the  surplus  population  of  the  dis- 
trict where  the  strike  occurred,  and  thus 
commence  the  fight  against  the  masters, 
after  having  quartered  their  army  on  the 
country.  The  Law  of  Settlement  had  de- 
fended the  poor  against  property,  and  had 
prevented  those  clearances  which  had  taken 
place  to  so  large  an  extent  in  Ireland  and 
Scotland,  ft>r  want  of  such  a  protection 
to  the  labouring  population.  In  one 
parish  of  Sutherlandshire,  in  consequence 
of  these  clearances,  the  number  of  houses 
had  been  reduced  between  1801  and 
1841  from  286  to  forty-three,  and  the 
population  had  diminished  within  the  same 
period  by  more  than  1,200  persons.  The 
decrease  of  houses  and  of  population  was 
in  this  instance  attributable  to  the  fact 
that  the  parish  had  been  turned  into  six 
sheep  farms.  A  settlement  combined  with 
the  right  to  relief  had  prevented  clearances 
in  England.  Before  settlement  was  esta- 
blished, clearances  went  on  and  evictions 
took  place  to  an  immense  amount  iu  Eng- 
land. The  fact  was  that  the  great  object 
of  settlement  was  to  stop  clearances,  and 
it  did  stop  them  in  England.  God  forbid 
that  property  should  ever  be  allowed  to 
shake  off  that  liability  to  which  it  had  been 
subject  for  200  years — the  support  of  its 
settled  poor,  and  that  it  should  ever  again 
acquire  that  tremendous  power  whicli  it  ex* 
ercised  so  ruthlessly  before  settlement  was 
established.  There  was  another  point  of 
great  consequence,  namely,  district  charge- 
ability,  of  the  trial  of  which  'yliey  Kad  abui\^ 
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dance  of  examples.  He  contended  tbstl 
no  instance  of  Poor  Law  had  yet  been 
known  in  any  part  of  the  world  in  which 
district  chargeabilitj  had  been  successful, 
unless  it  had  been  in  certain  neighbourhoods 
in  which  the  rich  knew  all  the  poor  whom 
they  employed.  Although  every  argument 
in  favour  of  Union  rating  must  be  theoreti- 
cal,  there  were  many  instances  of  the  trial 
and  complete  failure  of  district  rating.  By 
the  14th  of  Elizabeth  the  chargeability  was 
on  petty  sessional  divisions.  The  conse- 
quence was  that  the  poor  could  get  no  re- 
lief, and  they  starved.  It  was  found  that 
a  Poor  Law  established  upon  the  principle  of 
district  rating  was  wholly  useless.  Sir 
Francis  Bacon  brought  in  a  Bill  to  prevent 
clearances,  on  which  occasion  he  stated, 
that  clearances  had  been  more  rife  and  more 
cruel  within  the  last  few  years  than  ever 
they  had  been  before,  and  that  that  was  in 
consequence  of  the  system  of  district 
chargeability.  Then  it  was  that  the  39th 
of  Elizabeth  was  passed,  which  changed 
that  system.  He  would  mention  another 
instance  of  the  failure  of  district  charge- 
ability.  By  the  39th  of  Elizabeth  the 
system  of  district  rating  remained  in  force 
in  the  large  parishes  in  the  north  of  Eng* 
land,  and  that  system  was  continued  for 
some  sixty  years,  but  it  totally  and  entirely 
failed.  The  poor  were  driven  in  every  di- 
rection, and  were  left  to  starve.  The  re- 
medy adopted  was  the  Law  of  Settlement, 
and  the  abolition  of  district  chargeability, 
with  the  division  of  the  large  parishes  into 
small  townships.  One  consequence  of 
this  arrangement  had  been,  that  for  the 
last  half  century  these  townships  had  been 
more  lightly  rated  than  any  other  part  of 
England,  A  third  trial  of  district  charge- 
ability  had  been  made  in  the  present  reign. 
In  1838,  when  a  Poor  Law  was  first  intro- 
duced into  Ireland,  district  chargeability 
was  established,  but  it  was  soon  discovered 
that  the  areas  of  rating  were  too  large,  and 
within  ten  years  it  was  found  necessary  to 
reduce  the  extent  of  the  districts.  That 
reduction  was  attended  with  the  same  be- 
neficial results  which  had  been  experienced 
in  England,  and  the  Poor  Law  of  Ireland 
had  since  been  a  real  working  institution. 
It  was  the  forced  employment  of  the  poor 
in  England  that  prevented  such  an  unhap- 
py state  of  things  arising  in  this  country 
as  had  so  long  prevailed  in  Ireland.  Had 
there  been  a  Law  of  Settlement  in  Ireland 
when  that  law  came  into  operation  in  Eng- 
land—and had  every  township  in  Ireland 
been  obliged  to  feed  or  employ  its  own  po- 
Mr,  Knight 


polation,  nearly  all  the  crime  and  misery 
which  had  prevailed  in  that  unhappy  coun- 
try would  have  been  prevented.  Much  had 
been  said  respecting  the  restriction  of  the 
area  of  labour.  In  Ireland  the  area  of 
labour  was  open  enough,  and  when  property 
in  that  country  became  divided  into  small 
portions,  and  either  the  employment  or  the 
feeding  of  the  poor  was  rendered  compul- 
sory, employment  would  at  once  begin.  If 
there  had  been  a  law  in  Ireland  which  re- 
cognised the  full  right  to  relief  of  the  poor, 
at  the  same  time  that  settlement  was  esta- 
blished in  England,  he  believed  that  those 
fearful  stories  of  Irish  clearances,  which 
for  150  years  had  disgraced  humanity, 
would  not  and  could  not  have  taken  place. 
He  believed,  also,  that  absenteeism  would 
have  been  absolutely  stopped  by  such  a 
law ;  for  if  the  poor  had  had  a  legal  and 
recognised  claim  to  a  large  portion  of  the 
income  of  every  landowner,  he  could  not 
have  deserted  the  country,  and  gone  to 
Paris  or  Rome,  and  left  the  poor  to  starve. 
In  England,  when  a  poor  old  and  infirm 
man  was  in  want,  he  could  get  from  his  pa- 
rish something  to  support  himself  and  his 
family;  but  when  a  poor  man  was  in  that 
condition  in  Ireland  there  was  nothing  for 
him  but  to  lie  down  in  his  cabin  and  die. 
The  law  came  upon  him  for  everything  that 
he  had — for  his  rent  and  his  tithe ;  but  it 
gave  no  compensating  provision  to  him  in 
his  hour  of  need.  The  poor  man  in  Ireland 
had  not  got  hold  enough  on  the  soil  to  en* 
able  him  to  become  as  quiet  and  contented 
a  man  as  the  English  pauper.  We  might 
talk  of  the  unruly  Irish  poor,  but  history 
told  us  that  the  English  poor  were  far  more 
unruly  and  rebellious  than  the  Irish  were 
before  settlement  was  established.  Let 
them  take  away  settlement,  and  drive  an 
Englishman  from  place  to  place,  and  they 
would  find  him  a  more  savage  and  turbulent 
animal  than  ever  an  Irishman  was.  The 
consequence  of  the  law  in  Ireland  had  been, 
that  they  had  had  to  keep  40,000  police- 
men and  soldiers  to  garrison  the  property 
of  Ireland  against  her  poorer  classes.  The 
effect  in  England  of  settlement  was,  that 
it  settled  the  people  on  the  soil,  and  gave 
them  a  right  to  share  in  the  property  of 
the  soil  to  an  extent  limited  only  to  their 
wants,  and  prior  to  the  property  of  the  land- 
lord, and  of  which  the  landlor-^  — ^^  -^ 
deprive  them.  In  Scotland 
a  right  of  settlement,  bu 
bodied  were  not  entitled 
settlement  was  to  a  great 
In  a  village  in  Scotland  sot 
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owner  of  some  cottages,  desiring  to  get  rid 
of  the  tenants,  engaged  a  ship  to  take  be- 
tween 200  and  300  of  them  to  America, 
but  when  the  ship  arrived  siity  refused  to 
go.  Their  houses  were  then  pulled  down, 
and  many  of  the  homeless  and  friendless 
cottiers,  becoming  frantic  with  grief,  were- 
driven  to  seek  for  shelter  in  the  neighbour- 
ing quarries  and  among  the  rocks  with 
which  the  district  abounded.  Now,  had 
those  poor  persons  lived  in  England,  in- 
stead of  the  Highlands,  they  would  all 
have  been  on  the  poor-roll  and  been  enti- 
tled to  relief.  In  the  west  of  Ireland  there 
were  whole  streets  unroofed.  Why  ?  To 
prevent  the  people  who  were  being  cleared 
taking  refuge  in  them.  He  might  go  on, 
but  he  thought  he  had  proved  that  settle- 
ment was  an  advantage  to  the  poor.  With 
respect  to  close  parishes  being  relieved,  as 
it  was  said  they  were,  at  the  expense  of 
open  parishes,  the  evidence  was  very  strong 
to  show  that  the  parish  in  which  a  man 
lived  was  that  which  was  benefited  by  his 
labour.  Taking  the  property  assigned  to 
the  income  tax  as  a  criterion,  it  was  proved 
by  unquestit)nable  statistics  that  the  rates 
6f  increase  in  populous  and  open  parishes 
had  been  very  much  larger  than  in  those 
which  were  called  close.  With  respect  to 
Hie  equalisation  of  the  poor  rate,  the  ques- 
tion was  whether  it  was  required.  He 
found,  on  looking  into  the  matter,  that  an 
immense  equalisation  had  been  going  on 
since  the  French  war — that,  in  fact,  every- 
thing which  they  proposed  to  do  by  this 
Bill  had  been  doing  itself  by  degrees,  and 
the  country  had  been  making  great  pro- 
gress in  this  matter  in  a  quiet  way  without 
any  disturbance.  Since  the  recent  altera- 
tions of  the  law  the  number  of  removals 
had  diminished  from  33,000  to  11,000, 
and  in  the  same  way  the  equalisation  of  the 
poor  rate  had  been  going  on.  In  the  year 
1815  the  difference  between  the  highest 
rated  county  and  the  lowest  rated  county 
was  3s,  ll^d.  in  the  pound.  Sussex, 
which  was  then  the  highest,  was  rated  at 
5s,  O^d.  in  the  pound,  and  Northumber- 
land, which  was  the  lowest,  at  1^.  l\dr, 
in  1851  the  highest  was  Is.  lid.  and  the 
lowest  was  Is,  Id.;  so  that  they  would  see 
that  the  process  of  civilisation  had  been 
gradually  going  on.  Much  had  been  said 
abottt  Ibe  evils  of  a  national  rate,  and  the 
H;  Gentleman  the  President  of  the 
^'^rd  had  admitted  them,  at 
booing  the  Bill.  If  they 
*tinal  rate,  let  them  have 
'  ^  the  maintenance  of 


the  poor  be  thrown  on  the  Consolidated 
Fund,  and  the  Poor  Law  abolished.    This, 
however,  was  not  the  object  of  this  mea- 
sure ;  it  did  not  propc^se  to  throw  the  bur- 
then of  providing  for   the  poor  upon   all 
property  equally  ;  but  if  it  should  be  passed, 
and  should  continue  for  ten  years,  they 
would  have  the  same  local  taxes  levied  all 
over  England,  and  administered  by  paid 
officials.      With   greater   county  Unions, 
such  as  Mr.  Chadwick  had  described,  and 
such  as  they  would  ultimately  come  to  if 
this  Bill  should  pass,  it  would  be  Impossible 
for  the  unpaid  guardians  to  devote  their 
time  to  the  relief  of  the  poor  and  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  law.     Property  would 
lose  its  influence,  the  energies  of  the  po- 
pulation would  be  crippled,  and   nothing 
could  stave  off  that  state  to  which  France, 
by  a  system  of  centralisation,  had  already 
been   reduced.      The  inequalities   of   the 
present  system   were  far  more   tolerable 
than  those  which  would  be  introduced  if 
that  system  should  be  broken  up.    At  pre- 
sent, if  a  man  bought  an  estate,  the  average 
amount  of  the  local  burdens  was  matter  of 
calculation  between  himself  and  the  seller, 
and  the  price  was  fixed  with  reference  to 
these  burdens.      The  inequalities  of   the 
parochial  system,  therefore,  were  not  hard 
to  bear ;  but  if  they  broke  up  that  system, 
they   would    introduce    inequalities    which 
would  be  most  unfair,  and  would,  therefore, 
be   hard   to  be  endured.      People   could 
hardly  realise  the  immense  amount  of  pro- 
perty which  would  change  hands  by  this 
compulsory  process  of   equalisation.     An 
addition  of  2^.  in  the  pound  to  tho  rate  of 
a  parish  would  take  every  tenth  house  and 
every  tenth  acre  from  the  present  proprie- 
tors, for  the  benefit  of  the  poor,  and  he 
contended  that  no  case  had  been  made  out 
which  could  justify  such  a  proceeding,  and 
that  all  the  arguments  and  all  the  statistics 
which  had  been  brought  forward  in  support 
of  it  had  broken  down. 

Sm  GEORGE  GREY  said,  ho  had 
very  few  words  to  say  upon  the  pre- 
sent occasion,  but  after  what  had  passed 
that  evening  he  was  unwilling  to  give 
his  vote,  as  he  intended  to  do,  in  fa- 
vour of  the  second  reading  of  this  Bill, 
without  making  an  observation  or  two 
upon  an  incidental  question  which  had 
been  raised  in  the  course  of  that  evening's 
debate.  Assuming  that  the  only  question 
now  before  the  House  was  the  second 
reading  of  the  Bill,  he  was  prepared  to 
give  his  cordial  assent  to  it.  He  believed 
that  the  Bill   was  founded  on  the   only 
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Boand  principle  upon  which  that  amend- 
ment of  the  Law  of  Settlement  could  he 
effected  which  had  heen  so  long  and  bo 
earnestly  desired.  It  was  founded  on  an 
accumulated  mass  of  evidence  which  de< 
Benred  the  greatest  attention  on  the  part 
of  the  House  and  of  the  country ;  and  the 
hon.  Gentleman  who  had  just  sat  down 
had  proved  that  it  was  supported,  also,  hy 
opinions  of  the  highest  authority.  He  had 
proved  that  it  was  not  a  hasty  measure, 
and  that  the  proposals  which  it  contained 
were  not  now  made,  for  the  first  time,  by 
Ills  (Sir  G.  Grey's)  right  hon.  Friend — for 
the  hon.  Member  had  brought  before  the 
House  a  long  array  of  names  of  persons 
whose  opinions  upon  this  subject  were  en- 
titled to  the  greatest  weight,  and  whose 
opinions  he  had  shown  to  have  been  that 
any  alteration  of  the  law  must  be  based 
upon  the  principles  of  this  Bill.  These 
principles  were  two  in  number — one  the 
abolition  of  compulsory  removal,  and  the 
other  the  extension  of  the  area  of  rat- 
ing for  the  relief  of  the  poor  from  pa- 
rishes to  Unions.  With  respect  to  the 
first,  he  was  not  going  to  repeat  the  argu- 
ments which  were  used  by  his  right  hon. 
Friend  (Mr.  Baines)  at  the  time  of  intro- 
ducing the  Bill,  or  he  might  show  that  it 
was  a  measure  calculated  greatly  to  benefit 
the  labouring  population  of  this  country. 
He  was  content,  however,  to  let  this  rest 
on  the  opinion  known  to  be  entertained  by 
the  labouring  population  themselves.  He 
had  been  astonished  to  hear  the  hon. 
Member  for  North  Northamptonshire  (Mr. 
Stafford),  who  had  moved  the  Amendment 
to  the  second  reading,  coming  forward,  as 
he  said,  as  the  cluiirman  of  a  board  of 
guardians,  and  speaking  of  this  power  of 
compulsory  removal  as  a  boon  and  a  privi- 
lege which  the  poor  enjoyed,  and  wliich 
was  going  to  be  taken  from  them.  He 
(Sir  G.  Grey)  should  have  thought  that 
every  one  who  had  had  experience  of  the 
working  of  the  Poor  Law  had  been  aware 
oF  the  great  disinclination  which  the  la- 
bouring poor  had  to  subject  themselves  to 
this  compulsory  removal,  and  of  the  great 
difficulty,  in  consequence  of  that  disincli- 
nation, of  eliciting  from  them,  when  they 
came  to  be  examined,*  such  facts  and 
evidence  as  would  justify  the  making  of 
the  order.  He  believed  that  this  Bill,  so 
far  as  it  related  to  the  labouring  classes, 
would  materially  conduce  to  their  com- 
fort and  advance  their  welfare  ;  and  he 
was  therefore  prepared  to  give  it  his 
cordial    support.       The    second    part    of 

Sir  G,  Grey 


the  Bill  stood  on  a  diflVirent  footing.  It 
proposed  to  extend  the  area  of  ohargea- 
bility  from  parishes  to  Unions,  and  that 
was  a  question  in  which  the  poor  were  not 
so  much  interested  as  the  ratepayers  them- 
selves. Admitting  that  the  evils  resulting 
from  close  parishes  might  have  been  exag- 
gerated, he  did  not  think  it  would  be  de- 
nied that  there  were  close  parishes,  and 
that,  with  the  present  area  of  rating,  the 
pressure  of  taxation,  for  the  purposes  of 
roor  Law  relief,  operated  most  unequally 
in  many  instances.  He  believed- that  the 
most  effectual  relief  for  such  inequalities 
would  be  found  in  adopting  the  principle  of 
this  Bill,  and  gradually  extending  the  area 
until  it  arrived  at  the  point  at  which  it 
aimed — a  Union  rate.  In  taking  that 
course,  they  made  no  approach  towards  a 
national  rate,  nor  did  they  impair  the  prin- 
ciple of  local  self-government,  which  would 
be  recognised  if  this  Bill  should  become 
law  to  the  same  extent  as  it  was  now. 
The  tendency  of  recent  legislation  had  all 
been  in  this  direction,  and  he  did  not  think 
anybody  regretted  it.  Paupers  who  had  be- 
come irremovable  by  reason  of  residence  for 
^ve  years,  under  the  Act  which  had  already 
been  referred  to,  were  chargeable,  if  he  did 
not  mistake,  upon  the  Union,  and  not  upon 
the  parish,  in  the  same  way  as  vagrants 
and  casual  poor,  as  well  as  the  establish- 
ment charges,  and  he  did  not  know  that 
any  evil  had  resulted  from  making  the 
maintenance  of  these  classes  a  Union  lia- 
bility, or  that  there  had  been  less  vigilance 
or  circumspection  on  the  part  of  boards  of 
guardians  in  consequence.  He  might  re- 
fer also  to  the  fact,  that  the  Committee  of 
1847,  differing  upon  some  points,  unani- 
mously expressed  their  conviction  that 
the  law  of  compulsory  removal  was  a  hard- 
ship on  the  poor,  that  it  impeded  the  free 
circulation  of  labour,  and  that  it  inflicted  a 
great  hardship  on  the  employer,  by  unduly 
restricting  his  choice.  These  evils  bad 
been  overlooked  by  hon.  Gentlemen  who 
had  opposed  the  measure,  and  he  had 
not  heard  any  way  suggested  in  which  it 
is  proposed  to  remove  or  mitigate  them. 
He  should,  therefore,  he  repeated,  give  his 
cordial  assent  to  the  second  reading.  But 
another  question  had  been  raised,  wholly 
distinct  from  the  principle  of  the  measure 
itself,  and  which  he  regretted  to  think  was 
likely  to  be  prejudicial  to  it.  It  appeared 
from  the  statement  made  by  the  hon.  and 
gallant  Member  for  Portarlington  (Colonel 
Dunne)  that  the  Cabinet  had  been  unani- 
mous in  their  promise  that  there  should  be 
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engrafted  on  tbis  Bill  an  abolition  of  tbe 
compulsory  removal  of  Scotcb  and  Iriab  pau- 
pers to  Scotland  or  Ireland,  wbatever  tbeir 
numbers,  or  whatever  tbe  circumstances 
under  which  they  might  have  come  from 
Scotland  and  Ireland  to  tbis  country.  He 
must  confess  that,  if  this  bad  been  the  de- 
cision of  tbe  Government,  and  if  they  felt 
themselves  bound — and  as  the  bon.  and 
gallant  Member,  though  be  hoped  he  spoke 
without  authority,  and  under  some  mistake, 
bad  said  they  were  —  to  support  such  a 
measure,  as  a  corollory  to  the  Bill,  or  as 
part  of  the  Bill,  ho  should  feel  himself 
bound,  much  as  be  valued  its  provisions, 
to  withhold  bis  assent  from  it.  He  bad 
seen  too  much,  when  he  held  tbe  office  of 
Secretary  of  State,  of  the  inconveniences 
which  were  experienced  at  Liverpool,  and 
Glasgow,  and  Bristol,  and  other  places  in 
tbe  Bristol  Channel,  from  the  immense  num- 
ber of  Irish  paupers  who  at  that  time  were 
sent  over  at  6d.  or  even  2d.  per  head  in 
tbe  steam-boats,  and  landed  on  the  shores 
of  this  country  wherever  tbe  steam-boats 
happened  to  carry  them,  not  to  have  a  lively 
sense  of  those  evils,  it  was  pressed  upon 
the  Government  at  that  time  to  take  some 
steps  to  put  an  end  to  the  immigration  of 
Irish  paupers,  but  they  declined  to  inter- 
fere to  prevent  the  free  passage  of  Her 
Majesty's  subjects  from  one  part  of  the 
United  Kingdtmi  to  another ;  and  they 
told  the  applicants  that  the  remedy  was 
in  their  power  to  remove  Scotch  or  Irish 
puupers  improperly  thrown  upon  the  shores 
of  this  country.  This  might  be  a  proper 
matter  to  consider  separately  from  the  Law 
of  Settlement  and  Removal  in  England, 
but  be  protested  against  its  being  mixed 
up  with  it.  Irishmen  and  Scotchmen  liv- 
ing in  this  country  had,  in  common  with 
Englishmen,  tbe  benefit  of  irremovability 
after  five  years'  residence  in  the  same 
parish.  If  it  was  wished  to  extend  tbe 
privilege  of  irremovability  beyond  this,  let 
them  consider  the  subject  separately,  and 
not  mix  up  with  tbis  measure  a  matter 
which  would  be  fatal  to  its  success.  He 
could  only  hope  that  the  tone  in  which  tbe 
hon.  and  gallant  Member  for  Portarlington 
.bad  spoken  was  not  authorised  by  tbe  com- 
muuication  which  he  bad  stated  he  bad 
received,  and  be  should  certainly  very 
much  regret  if  the  Government  risked  the 
loss  of  this  valuable  and  important  Bill  by 
tbe  adoption  of  any  provision  such  as  that 
described  by  tbe  hon.  and  gallant  Member. 
Mb.  PACKE  said,  he  rose  to  move  the 
adjournment  of  the  debate,  for  he  thought 
that  the  Government  had  not  given  sufii-  ^ 


cient  information  to  tbe  House  as  to  what 
tbeir  intentions  were  with  regard  to  the 
very  important  question  of  tbe  removability 
of  Scotch  and  Irish  paupers.  The  hon. 
and  gallant  Member  for  Portarlington 
(Col.  Dunne)  bad  stated  that,  in  an  inter- 
view which  the  Irish  Members  had  had 
with  the  Government,  tbey  had  been  given 
to  understand  that  the  abolition  of  the  re- 
movability of«Insh  and  Scotch  paupers 
would  be  embraced  in  tbis  Bill.  The  noble 
Lord  the  Member  for  the  City  of  London 
had,  however,  stated  that,  the  principle  of 
the  abolition  of  the  removabiiitv  of  Irish 
and  Scotch  paupers  being  the  same  as  the 
principles  of  this  Bill,  the  Government  had 
acceded  to  it,  but  it  would  be  embodied  in 
a  separate  measure ;  while,  on  the  introduc- 
tion of  this  Bill,  the  right  bon.  Gentleman 
tbe  President  of  the  Poor  Law  Board  bad 
stated,  in  reply  to  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Member  for  Midhurst  (Mr.  Walpole), 
that  it  related  solely  to  removability  on  the 
ground  of  settlement  in  parishes  in  Eng- 
land and  Whales,  and  did  not  enter  at  all 
into  the  subject  of  removability  of  Scotch 
and  Irish  paupers,  which  rested  on  a  totally 
different  principle.  From  such  conflicting 
declarations  it  was  impossible  to  understand 
what  the  real  intentions  of  the  Government 
were,  and  he  therefore  hoped  that  the  de- 
bate would  be  adjourned  until  the  Bill  to 
meet  tbe  case  of  the  Irish  and  Scotch 
paupers  was  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  G.  H.  MOORE  said,  that  he  would 
speak  strictly  to  the  question  of  adjourn- 
ment. He  thought  that  the  intentions  of 
the  Government  on  the  subject  of  the  Irish 
poor  should  be  at  once  specifically  under- 
stood. He  would  not  make  any  statement 
with  respect  to  the  Irish  poor.  He  believed 
that  the  noble  Lord  (Viscount  Palmerston) 
had  stated  that  the  claims  of  Ireland  were 
irresistible;  but  to-night  the  noble  Lord 
the  Member  for  the  City  of  London  had 
stated  that  Ireland  was  to  be  included  in  a 
separate  and  distinct  measure.  He  should 
vote  for  the  second  reading,  but  only  on  the 
understanding  that  Ireland  would  be  en- 
grafted in  Committee  in  the  provisions  of 
the  Bill. 

Mr.  WALPOLE  said,  he  hoped  that 
Her  Majesty's  Government  would  tell  the 
House  what  was  the  course  which  they  pro- 
posed to  take  in  reference  to  this  measure, 
or  whether  another  measure  would  be  in- 
troduced which  would  proceed,  if  not  con- 
currently, at  least  conjointly  with  it.  The 
question  was  one  of  great  importance.  It 
had  not  been  made  a  party  question,  for 
both  sides  were  anxious  to  settle  this  most 
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interesting  social  matter,  affecting  as  it  did 
the  poor  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  [ 
House,  therefore,  ought  to  understand  what 
was  proposed  to  be  done  with  respect  to  the 
Irish  and  Scotch  poor,  and  he  believed  that 
great  dissatisfaction  would  be  felt  if  the 
Bill  were  now  pressed  forward. 

Sir  JAMES  GRAHAM  said,  that  he 
had  not  had  the  advantage  of  seeing  his 
noble  Friend  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Home  Department,  on  account  of  his 
illness,  subsequently  to  the  communication 
which  he  had  made  to  the  hon.  and  gallant 
Member  for  Portarlington,  and  which  he 
(Sir  J.  Graham)  believed  had  been  made 
within  the  last  forty-eight  hours.  He  was 
decidedly  of  opinion,  considering  the  time 
at  which  they  had  now  arrived,  that  it  was 
indispensable  that  the  debate  should  be  ad- 
journed, aud  he  must  express  his  hope  that 
the  House  would  not  consent  to  a  later  ad- 
journment than  Monday  next,  when  the 
Bill  would  be  placed  first  on  the  Orders  of 
the  Day.  He  hoped  that  his  noble  Friend 
would  then  be  in  his  place  to  state  accurately 
what  had  passed.  As  be  understood  the 
principle  of  the  measure  thoy  were  now  dis- 
cussing, destitution  should  constitute  the 
sole  ground  for  relief.  If  the  House  sanc- 
tioned that  principle  by  agreeing  to  the 
second  reading  of  the  Bill,  it  would  then 
be  necessary  to  consider  the  case  of  the 
Irish  and  Scotch  poor.  The  Government 
was  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  inexpedi- 
ent to  include  the  case  of  the  Irish  and 
Scotch  poor  in  the  present  Bill.  If  claim 
for  relief  were  to  rest  merely  on  desti- 
tution, it  would  be  necessary  to  prepare 
some  very  detailed  regulations  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Irish  and  Scotch  poor,  which 
would  require  very  mature  consideration, 
and  would  be  more  conveniently  included 
'  in  a  subsequent  measure.  But  that  mea- 
sure had  not  been  matured  or  prepared.  It 
would  not  be  possible  for  the  Government 
to  make  the  necessary  provision  for  the 
Irish  and  Scotch  poor  in  this  Bill,  and 
therefore  he  conceived  that  another  mea- 
sure would  be  necessary. 

Mr.  DISRAELI  said,  there  was  one 
point  which  had  not  been  adverted  to  in 
the  course  of  the  debate,  which  appeared 
to  him  to  be  of  great  importance.  The 
Bill,  if  he  recollected  right,  was  introduced 
on  the  10th  of  February,  and  the  interval 
which  took  place  between  its  introduction 
and  the  second  reading  was  intended  for 
the  purpose  of  enabling  the  country  to  form 
an  opinion  upon  ita  merits.  Now,  the 
country  had,  as  might  be  expected,  given 
much  time  and  consideration  to  so  import- 

Mr.  Walpole 


ant  and  interesting  a  subject,  and  nume- 
rous petitions  had  been  addressed  to  the 
Hou?c,  expressing  the  opinions  of  Boards 
of  Guardians  and  other  persons  in  refer- 
ence to  the  Bill,  but  it  could  not  but  bo 
seen  that  the  data  on  which  that  opinion 
was  formed  and  given  had  been  completely 
changed  in  character  and  in  element,  by 
the  course  which  the  Government  had  now 
indicated,  but  not  pledged  themselves  to 
adopt.  Under  these  circumstances  his  im- 
pression was,  that  the  Bill  should  be  post- 
poned for  a  longer  period.  The  matter 
however,  was,  in  the  hands  of  the  House. 
This  had  not  been  made  a  party  question, 
and  he  was  satisfied  that  whatever  resolu- 
tion the  House  might  come  to,  it  would  be 
a  temperate  and  wise  one ;  but  at  the  same 
time  it  was  of  great  importance  that  when 
the  subject  had  been  for  six  weeks  before 
the  country  ft>r  the  purpose  of  eliciting  its 
opinion,  the  representatives  of  the  public 
should  not  find,  when  the  Bill  came  before 
them  again  a  measure  entirely  different 
from  that  which  was  first  introduced.  Un- 
der those  circumstances,  he  thought  the 
adjournment  of  this  debate  ought  to  be 
fixed  to  a  later  date  than  Monday,  in  order 
that  the  House  might  have  the  time  to 
consider  the  measure  under  the  altered 
circumstances  in  which  it  now  stood. 

Lord  CLAUD  HAMILTON  said,  he 
wished  to  explain  the  nature  of  the  com- 
munication which  he  had  received  from  the 
noble  Loi*d  the  Home  Secretary.  After 
the  Bill  was  introduced  it  had  occurred  to 
a  large  number  of  the  Irish  representatives 
to  consider  the  position  in  which  Irish  pau- 
pers would  be  placed  by  the  operation  of 
the  measure.  A  meeting  of  Irish  Members 
was  accordingly  held,  at  which  it  was  re- 
solved to  endeavour  to  extract  from  the 
Government  an  expression  of  their  opinion 
as  to  what  it  would  be  necessary  to  do  to 
meet  the  altered  position  in  which  Irish 
paupers  would  be  placed  by  the  Bill.  It 
was  thought  better  that  their  statement 
should  be  reduced  to  writing,  so  that  there 
should  be  no  possible  misunderstanding, 
and  he  (Lord  C.  Hamilton)  was  deputed  to 
present  the  memorial  to  the  noble  Lord 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  De- 
partment. His  Lordship,  at  the  end  of 
several  days,  wrote  back  the  following  an- 
swer :— 

**  The  memorial  which  you  sent  mewastaVen 
into  conBidemtion  by  the  Cabinet  yesterday  even- 
ing, and  they  were  of  opinion  that  the  case  set 
forth  is  irresistibly  established,  and  that  justice 
requires  that  the  wishes  of  the  Irish  Members 
should  be  complied  with.    I  will  send  the  papers 
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to  Mr.  Bainei»  and  he  will  oommunioate  with  joa 
as  to  the  best  manner  of  carrying  our  common 
object  into  effect." 

He  had  heard  it  said  that  there  was  a 
compact  between  the  Goyemment  and  the 
Irish  Members  on  this  snhject,  but  he 
wished  to  repudiate  this  in  the  strongest 
terms,  and  to  state  his  confident  conviction 
that  the  noble  Lord  had  never  entertained 
any  such  idea,  and  that  there  was  not  the 
slightest  foundation  for  the  statement  that 
Her  Majesty's  Government  had  tried  to 
make  a  bargain  with  the  Irish  representa- 
tives. The  memorial  to  which  he  had 
referred  was  as  follows: — 

'*  We,  the  undersigned,  being  reprcsentatireB  of 
Irish  constituencies,  hare  observed  that  the  effect 
of  the  Bill  recently  introduced  by  Mr.  Baines  for 
the  purpose  of  preventing  the  forcible  removal  of 
paupers  from  one  Union  in  England  to  another 
will  be  to  annul  the  law  of  settlement  in  England, 
except  in  certain  cases ;  and  that,  if  the  Bill 
should  pass  into  a  law,  cases  of  destitution  in 
England  will  be  relieved  and  chargeable  in  the 
Unions  where  the  destitution  occurs  ;  and  the  law, 
as  regards  England,  in  this  particular  be  thus 
assimilated  in  a  great  degree  to  the  law  as  regards 
Ireland.  But  we  observe  that  while  it  is  thus 
proposed  to  abolish  this  forcible  removal  of  pau- 
pers from  one  union  to  another  in  England,  the 
Bill  makes  no  provision  to  prevent  the  forcible 
removal  of  paupers  from  Unions  in  England  to 
Ireland.  This  forcible  removal  of  paupers  to 
Ireland  has  not  only  long  been  a  matter  of  great 
complaint  and  practical  injustice  to  Unions  in  Ire- 
land, but  has  entailed  upon  the  paupers  removed 
the  ^tmost  hardships  and  sufferings,  attended,  in 
some  cases,  with  loss  of  life.  This  evil,  scarcely 
tolerable,  while  there  existed  a  law  of  settlement 
and  of  removal  in  England  from  one  parish  or 
Union  to  another,  would  become  intolerable  if  the 
law  of  the  two  countries  should  be  so  nearly  assi- 
milated, and  the  forcible  removal  of  an  English 
pauper  from  one  Union  to  another  in  England  no 
longer  permitted.  The  undersigned,  therefore, 
feel  it  their  imperative  duty  very  respectfully  and 
earnestly  to  invite  the  attention  of  Viscount  Pal- 
merston  to  this  subject,  and  to  express  to  bis  Lord- 
ship their  strongest  conviction  that  the  Irish  pau- 
per in  England  should  be  pUced  precisely  on  the 
same  footing  as  regards  removal,  with  the  Eng- 
lish pauper  in  Ireland,  or  the  English  pauper 
in  England. 

"  To  Viscount  Palmerston,'*  Ac 

He  hoped  the  reading  of  this  con*espond- 
ence  entirely  cleared  the  question  from  any 
supposition  that  there  had  been  any  bar- 
tering by  the  Government  for  the  votes  of 
the  Irish  representatives,  a  measure  he  was 
sure  the  Government  would  be  incapable 
of  proposing  or  the  Irish  representatives 
assenting  to.  The  memorial  was  signed 
by  sixty-seven  of  the  Irish  Members. 

Sir  JOHN  PAKINGTON  said,  he  could 
not  refrain  from  noticing  the  extraordinary 
course  taken  by  the  Government  on  this 


question — a  course  which  appeared  to  him 
to  be  most  embarrassing  to  all  who  were 
disposed  to  support  the  measure  before  the 
House,  and  most  unfair  towards  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  who  had  charge  of  this 
Bill,  who,  he  thought,  had  the  greatest  pos- 
sible right  to  complain.  So  far  was  he 
(Sir  J.  Fakington)  from  having  had  any  dis- 
position to  make  this  a  party  question,  that 
he  came  down  to  the  House  fully  prepared 
to  give  his  support  to  the  whole  of  the 
Government  Bill,  supposing  and  believing 
that  the  whole  of  their  plan  was  before 
him.  He  could  not,  however,  refrain  from 
expressing  his  surprise  at  hearing,  for  the 
first  time  this  evening,  when  they  were  as- 
sembled there  to  consider  the  second  read- 
ing of  this  highly  important  Bill,  that  Her 
Majesty's  Government  intended  to  adopt  a 
plan — or,  at  least,  some  plan — with  regard 
to  Irish  and  Scotch  paupers,  which  must 
have  a  most  material  bearing  upon  the  plan 
before  them.  He  would  remind  the  House 
not  only  of  the  interval  of  time  which  had 
passed  since  the  introduction  of  this  Bill, 
but  of  what  occurred  upon  the  debate  on 
that  occasion.  The  Bill,  as  his  right  hon. 
Friend  (Mr.  Disraeli)  had  stated,  was  intro- 
duced on  the  1 0th  of  February,  upon 
which  occasion  the  noble  Lord  the  Member 
for  Tyrone  (Lord  0.  Hamilton)  had  alluded 
to  the  subject  of  Irish  paupers,  and  several 
other  hon.  Members  had  pressed  upon  the 
Government  the  difficulties  attending  that 
portion  of  the  question.  He  (Sir  J.  Fak- 
ington) was  one  of  those  who  did  so,  and 
he  was  sure  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr. 
Baines)  would  remember  that  his  advice  to 
him  then  was  to  consider  at  once  how  this 
Irish  portion  of  the  subject  should  be  dealt 
with,  because  it  had  become  evident,  from 
what  had  passed  that  night,  that  it  would 
be  impossible  to  finally  settle  the  question, 
without  settling  that  part  of  it  at  the  same 
time.  Weeks  had  passed  away  since  then, 
and  it  was  certainly  the  duty  of  the  Admi- 
nistration, in  dealing  with  a  question  of  this 
magnitude,  to  have  availed  themselves  of 
that  interval  (even  if  they  had  not  thought 
of  it  before)  immediately  to  determine  upon 
the  course  they  would  take  with  regard  to 
it,  and  to  give  Parliament  fair  and  ample 
notice  of  their  intention.  That  had  not 
been  done.  The  House  was  told  to-night, 
for  the  first  time,  that  Government  intended 
to  grapple  with  this  portion  of  the  subject, 
but  they  were  not  told  when  it  was  intended 
to  do  so.  Now,  entertaining  a  sincere  and 
deliberate  conviction  upon  tbe  general  sub- 
ject, he  wished  to  guard  himself  upon  this 
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portion  of  it.     He  thoaght,  ander  all  the   OoTemment  would  accede  to  that  proposi- 
circumstances,  that  the  proposal  made  by  ■  tion. 

his  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  South  Lei- j  Colonel  DUNNB  gave  notice  that  he 
cestershire  (Mr.  Packe) — that  the  further  would  move  that  it  bean  instruction  to  the 
progress  of  this  Bill  should  be  suspended  Committee  t4)  insert  the  words  **  Ireland 
until  the  intentions  of  the  Government  were  and  Scotland  *'  in  the  Bill, 
laid  before  the  House — was  a  perfectly  fair  Sir  JAMES  GRAHAM  said,  that  the 
proposal.  He  (Sir  J.  Pakinvton)  desired  notice  of  the  hon.  and  gallant  Member 
it  to  be  understood,  however,  that  in  giving  implied  the  necessity  for  reading  the  Bill 
his  support  to  that  proposal  he  uieant  no-  a  second  time,  and  hon.  Members  would 
thing  hostile  to  the  Bill  in  the  shape  in  then  have  the  opportunity  of  discussing  the 
which  it  now  stood.  '  question  of  Irish  and  Scotch  paupers  upon 

Mr.  STUART  WORTLEY  said,  he  |  that  motion.  It  was  said  that  this  waa 
thought  the  subject  should  be  adjourned  to  not  a  party  measure,  and  it  was  most  de- 
the  earliest  possible  period,  believing  it  to  ,  sirable  to  avoid  all  party  spirit.  That  was 
be  of  the  greatest  consequence  for  this  precisely  why  he  ventured  to  suggest  that 
House  and  the  country  to  know  as  soon  as  the  proposal  to  adjourn  the  debate  to  Mon- 
possible  what  were  the  intentions  of  the  day  was  not  unreasonable.  The  noble 
Government  upon  it.  He  was  one  of  those  Lord  the  Member  for  the  City  of  Londou, 
who  had  come  down  with  the  intention  of  representing  the  Government  in  that  House, 
supporting  the  measure  before  the  House  had  attended  at  very  considerable  incon- 
as  far  as  its  principle  waa  involved ;  but  as  venience  in  the  early  part  of  the  evening, 
a  representative  of  a  part  of  the  west  of '  He  had  been  indisposed  throughout  the 
Scotland  which  would  be  very  materially  week,  and  was  obliged  to  leave  before  the 
affected  by  the  propositions  of  the  Govern-  debate  was  closed.  Both  the  noble  Lord 
ment,  it  was  impossible  that  his  vote  might  and  his  noble  Friend  the  Home  Secretary, 
not  be  influenced  by  the  consideration  of  who  had  had  more  direct  communication 
these  particular  points.  It  mitrht  be  pos-  with  Members  on  the  subject,  would  be  in 
sible  to  deal  with  the  question  of  Irish  pan-  their  places  on  Monday.  Surely  the  de- 
pers  in  this  country,  to  meet  "  the  irresis-  *  bate  might  be  adjourned  to  that  day  with- 
tible  case**  to  which  reference  had  been  out  binding  the  House  to  come  to  any  de- 
made  in  such  a  manner  as  to  reconcile  it  cision  on  the  second  reading.  He  objected 
with  the  principle  of  this  Bill ;  but  if  that  to  the  adjournment  of  the  question  for  so 
were  so,  the  House  should  be  put  in  pos-  long  a  period  as  the  24th  of  April.  It  was 
nession  of  what  the  measure  really  was,  and  impossible  for  the  Government  to  frame  a 
it  would  be  very  convenient  that  the  two  measure  with  respect  to  Ireland  and  Scot- 
measures  should  be  brought  forward  toge-  '  land  until  the  Government  could  ascertain 
ther.  He  was  happy  to  see  that  the  House  |  the  change  which  was  to  take  place  in  the 
was  disinclined  to  treat  this  as  a  party  principle  of  relief.  It  was  proposed  by 
question,  and  he  hoped,  under  the  circum-  this  measure  to  do  away  with  settlement, 
stances,  that  the  debate  would  be  adjourned  and  rest  relief  on  general  destitution, 
to  the  earliest  day  consistent  with  the  bu-    When  the  opinion  of  the  House  should  be 


siness  of  the  House. 

Sir  GEORGE  GREY  said,  that  if  the 


ascertained,  it  would  then  be  time  enough  to 
consider  the  alterations  that  would  be  ne- 


question  were   pressed  as  to  the  day  to   cessary  in  the  present  measure. 


which  the  adjournment  should  take  place. 


Lord  HARRY  VANE  said,  if  the  do- 


he  should  vote  in  favour  of  the  adjournment   bate  should  be  adjourned  until  Monday,  no 
being  fixed  for  Monday  next.  inconvenience   would    be   experienced,    as 

Motion  made  ;  and  Question  proposed —   a  further  adjournment  might  then    take 
"  That  the  Debate  be  adjourned  till  Mon- '  place  if  it  should  be  found  necessary, 
day  next.'*  Question  put,  *'  That  the  words  '  Mon- 

Mr.  PACKE  moved  as  an  Amendment,    day  next'  stand  part  of  the  Question." 
that  the  debate  be  adjourned  until  Monday, ;      The     House     divided  :  —  Ayes     132  ; 
the   24th   of    April,    instead  of    Monday    Noes   121:   Majority  11. 
next. 

Amendment  proposed  to  leave  out  the 
words  "  Monday  next,"  in  order  to  add  the 
words  **  Monday,  the  24th  day  of  April 
next,"  instead  thereof. 

Mr.    HILDYARD  said,  he  hoped  the 

Sir  J,  PakingUm 


Main  Question  put  and  agreed  to. 
Debate  (idjoumed  till  Monday  next. 

MILITARY  KNIGHTS  OF  WINDSOR. 

Order   read,    for    resuming    Adjouined 
Debate  on  Question  [21st  March], 


.-] 
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Question  aprnin  proposed —  liament,  as  will  afford  the  fullest  In- 

Mr.  R.  J.  PHILLIMORB  said,  he  un-  formation  with  regard  to  the  Subject 
derstood  that  the  Govern  men  t  intended  to      -,-...     .  •* 

accede  to  the  Motion  ;  but  he  felt  it  neces-   ^^  ^^^^  NegoUations. 
snry  to  state  that,  after  an  examination  of       '^  It  is  a  Consolation  to   Her  Ma* 
all  the  documents  connected  with  the  case,   jegtj  to  reflect  that   no   Endeavours 
he  was  satisfied  that  the  Dean  and  Chapter  V  t.  x-  n        t^    ^   . 

of  Windsor  hnd  discharged  their  duty  in  *^^^«  ^^^"^  wanting  on  Her  Part  to 
the  most  upright  manner ;  and  ho  had  no  preserve  to  Her  Subjects  the  Blessings 
doubt    that   the    present  law   officers    of  of  Peace. 

the  Crown  would  confirm  the  opinion;  « jj^^  Majesty's  just  Expectations 
which  had  been  come  to  by  their  prede-   .         ,  i.  .        ,        v^r,      «- 

cessors.  "*^®  "®®^  disappointed,  and  Her  Ma- 

Motion,  by  leave,  withdraym,  '  jesty  relies  with  Confidence  on  the 

Address—  Zeal  and  Devotion  of  the  House  of 

"  Praying  that  Her  Majejty  will  be  graciously  Lords,  and  on  the  Exertions  of  Her 

pleased  to  cause  inquiry  to  be  made,  whether  the  «•»»  «   «      «  ""^   ^-a.«*Mw»*o   w*   **»» 

rents  and  profits  called  '  The  New  Dotation.'  brave  and  loyal  Subjects,  tO  support 
granted  by  the  three  existing  Crown  Grants  of  the    u       a      rr       t%   .         •      ^«        ▲  i 

4th  day  of  August,  1547.  the  7th  day  of  October,   Her  In  Her  De  term  I  nation  to  employ 

1547,  and  the  80th  day  of  August,  1559,  for  the  the  Power  and  lleSOUrceS  of  the  Na- 
maintenance  and  other  exigencies  of  the  Military      «         /.  •  i_      ta        •    • 

Knights  of  Windsor,  as  established  by  the  two    ^^^^   "O^*  protecUng  the    Dominions  of 

Acts  of  Parliament  39  and  40  Elizabeth  c.  9,  ^}^q  Sultan  Bgainst  the  Eucroachments 

and  I  James,  c.  3 1 ,  and  further  established  by  the  .  " 

Act  3  and  4  Vic.  c    113,  have  been  and  are  now    of  RuSSia. 

"  V.  Rr 

The  Earl  of  CLARENDON:  Mj 
Lords,  I  beg  to  give  notice  tiiat  on  Friday 
next  I  shall  move  that  Her  Majesty's  gra- 
cious  Message  be  taken  into  consideration. 

The  Eabl  of  DERBY  :  I  only  rise,  my 
Lords,  for  the  purpose  of  saying  that,  as 
the  noble  Earl  has  given  notice  of  his  in« 


duly  appropriated.' 

The  House  adjourned  at  a  quarter  be- 
fore One  o'clock,  till  Monday  next. 


>WW»«MMW«AmH* 


HOUSE     OP     LORDS, 
Monday,  March  27,  1854. 


Minutes.]      Publio   Bill. — 3"    Valuation   (Ire-    ...       .  ^       r?  '  ^      ii,**! 

land)  Act  Amendment.  ^  *?°t»on  to  move  on  Friday  that  the  gracious 

Message    of   Her  Majesty   be  taken  nito 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  QUEEN— WAR       Consideration.  I  feel  quite  sure  your  Lord- 

WITH  RUSSIA  ship.H  >vtll  uiiunimously  agree  with  ine  that 

A  Message  from  The  QUEEN  delivered  .  ^^'}\  ^«  "^S^^^®  f'"^®  ^.  say  a  single  word 

by  the  Earl  of  Abbudeek,  and  read  by    ^^^  ""^g*^^*^  *«  **?®  "t"*f  ?^^*^«  g*"^*'  »"^ 

The  Lord  Chancellor,  as  follows:—  important  question  which  it  involves.     On 

ff  ^  P  Friday  next,  I  presume  that,  m  moving  au 

VICTORIA  It.  answer  to  that  Address,  the  noble  Earl,  or 

**  Her  Majesty  thinks   it  proper  to   the  noble  Earl  at  the  head  of  the  Govern- 

acquaint  the  House  of  Lords  that  the   ^^^nt,  will  take  an  opportunity  of  stating 

XT  «.  *•  *'^      ••         I."  I.   11       "HiT  •     *       to  the  Uouse  fully,  not  only  the  causes 
Negotiations  in  which  Her  Majesty, .  ^j^.^j,  ^^^^^  j^^,  ^^\{^^  unfortunate  disrup- 

in   concert  with    Her  Allies,  has  for .  tion'  of  amicable  relations  with  Russia— 
some  Time  past  been  engaged  with  '  for  with  those  we  are  partially  acquainted 

His  Majesty  The  Emperor  of  all  the '  r*'"^''^''  '^'^  P''®''*?®  ""^^^T-  '"*'*''*'  T 
^       .,  ..-I  11       I  have  in  view  in  entering  on  this  war — the 

Russias   have    terminated,    and    that  |  ^^j^^,^  ^,^  ^^^^  ^o  attain  by  it— and  if 

Her  Majesty   feels   bound   to    afford   there  are  any  conventions  or  obligations 


active  Assistance  to  Her  Ally  The 
Sultan  against  unprovoked  Aggres- 
sion. 

^'  Her  Majesty  has  given  Directions 
for  laying  before  the  House  of  Lords 
Copies  of  such  Papers,  in  addition  to 
those  already  communicated  to  Par- 


into  which  we  have  entered  with  France 
or  the  Porte — the  nature  of  those  obliga- 
tions. I  conclude  that,  if  any  such  eiv- 
gagements  have  been  entered  into,  they 
will  be  found  among  those  papers  which 
Her  Majesty's  gracious  Message  holds  oat 
the  eitpectation  will  be  laid  before  thia 
Douse.  I  shall  ogly  express  my  earnest 
anxiety  that  there  is  no  truth  in  the  report 
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which  haa  been  circulated  daring  the  past 
few  days,  to  the  effect  that  in  a  convention 
there  are  articles  between  us  and  France 
and  tho  Porte  of  a  nature  to  establish  a 
protectorate  over  a  portion  of  the  subjects 
of  Turkey,  and  involving  the  very  same 
principle  which  has  been  considered  so  ob- 
jectionable on  the  part  of  Russia.  1  will 
not  say  a  word  more  at  the  present  mo- 
ment. Ou  Friday  Her  Majesty's  Minis- 
ters will,  no  doubt,  be  prepared  to  make 
such  a  statement  as  they  think  fit,  in 
moving  an  Address  in  answer  to  Her  Ma- 
jesty's gracious  Message,  in  regard  to 
which  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  say 
that  Her  Majesty  will  not  rely  in  vain  on 
the  support  of  all  classes  and  all  denomi- 
nations of  Her  subjects — in  the  support  of 
tho  honour  and  dignity  of  this  couittry  in 
a  just  and  necessary  war,  and  in  taking 
such  vigorous  measures  as  may  best  tend 
to  bring  that  war  to  a  speedy  and  honour- 
able conclusion. 

Earl  GREY:  I  will  only  add  that  1 
trust  in  the  Address,  which  I  presume  will 
be  moved  in  answer  to  the  Message  re- 
ceived from  Her  Majesty,  care  will  be  taken 
00  to  draw  it  that  there  may  be  no  diffi- 
culty in  its  being  unanimously  adopted; 
because,  whatever  may  be  the  opinions  of 
your  Lordships  as  to  the  past,  we  must  all 
desire  that  this  Address  should  be  agreed 
to  unanimously.  I  hope,  therefore,  the 
Address  will  be  so  framed — and  it  can 
easily  be  done — as  not  to  express  any 
opinion  which  any  noble  Lord  may  find  it 
difficult  to  concur  in,  on  the  ground  that 
the  war  might  have  been  avoided  either  on 
the  one  hand  by  abstaining  from  all  inter- 
ference, or  on  the  other  hand  by  a  display 
of  greater  vigour  on  the  part  of  the  Go- 
vernment. 1  hope  no  difficulty  will  be  in- 
terposed in  the  way  of  those  of  your  Lord- 
ships who  do  not  feel  altogether  satisfied 
with  the  course  of  proceeding  on  either  of 
those  grounds  complying  with  the  Address 
which  will  be  proposed. 

Ordered,   That    the    said   Message  be 
taken  into  consideration  on  Friday  next. 

SETTLEMENT  AND  REMOVAL  BILL- 
QUESTION. 
The  Earl  op  DERBY :  Before  we  pro- 
ceed to  the  orders  of  the  day  1  wish  to 
recall  to  the  noble  Earl's  recollection  a 
conversation  which  occurred  in  this  House, 
and  to  put  a  question  with  regard  to  it. 
Your  Lordships  will  perhaps  recollect  that 
about  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  ago  a 
conversation  arose  as  to  the  introduction 
Ho  the  other  House  of  Parliament  of  a 

The  Earl  of  Derby 


measure  for  the  settlement  and  removal  of 
paupers  in  this  kingdom,  and  on  that  occa- 
sion the  question  was  raised  whether  Irish 
and  Scotch  paupers  would  be  included  in 
that  measure.     The  noble  Earl  (the  Earl 
of  Aberdeen)  stated  in  answer,  that  it  was 
not  his  intention  to  include  in  the  Bill  any 
provision  in  regard  to  Scotch  or  Irish  pau- 
pers.    And  on  my  pointing  out  that  it  was 
exceedingly  difficult  to  separate  that  very 
important  branch  of  the  question  in  the 
consideration  of  a  general   measure,  the 
noble  Earl  answered  that  the  question  of 
the  Irish  paupers  was  more  especially  one 
on  which  the  Government  required  a  great 
deal  more  information,  and  a  great  deal 
more  inquiry,  before  they  could  make  up 
their  minds  as  to  the  course  they  might 
think  fit  to  pursue.     I  then  asked  whether 
the  Government  would  proceed  with  the 
other  part  of  the  question,  and  the  noble 
Earl  said   such   was   their*  intention.      I 
learn  from  the  Journals  of  the  other  House 
that  the  second  reading  of  this  Bill  was 
moved  on  Friday  last,  and  stands  adjourned 
to  to-day ;  and,  if  I  am  to  believe  the  re- 
ports of  the  public  newspapers,  it  appears 
that   a   change   has    taken   place   in   the 
opinion    of    Her    Majesty's    Government 
since  the  noble   Earl  gave   that  answer: 
for  I   observe   it   is   announced  that  the 
settlement  and  removal  of  Irish   paupera 
will  be  made   the   subject  of  a  separate 
Bill;  but  it  is  intended  to  proceed  with 
the  measure  without  waiting  for  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Bill  relating  to  Irish  pau- 
pers.    Now,  my  Lords,  I  have  nothing  to 
do  with  the  course  Her  Majesty's  Ministers 
think  right  to  pursue ;  but  what  I  have  to 
do  with  is  the  declaration  which  the  noble 
Earl  has  made,  that  it  is  necessary,  before 
they  can  proceed  satisfactorily  to  deal  with 
the  Scotch  and  Irish  question,  that  they 
should  possess  a  great  deal  more  in  format 
tiou  and  have  a  great  deal  more  inquiry. 
I  will  not  believe  the  report  which  has 
reached  me,   that  the  intentions  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government  have  been  suddenly 
changed   in  consequence  of   receiving   a 
strong  representation  from  a  large  body 
of  Irish  Members  that  they  would  be  un- 
able to  support  the  Bill  as  it  stood  unless 
the  Irish  paupers  were  included — because 
I  must  say  such  a  course  of  proceeding 
would   be  so   entirely  derogatory  to  the 
Government,  that  I  cannot  believe  they 
would  consider  it  consistent  with  the  con- 
duct of  the  business  of  the  country.     The 
question  I  wish  te  ask  the  noble  Earl  iB» 
whether  it  is  true  that  Her  Majesty's  Oo' 
vernment  do  intend  to  introduce  a  measure 


— -1 
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including  Irish  and  Scotch  paupers  in  the 
general  law  with  regard  to  settlement  and 
removal  now  before  the  other  House ; 
and  if  so,  whether  he  will  lay  before  this 
House  the  result  of  tliose  inquiries,  and 
the  amount  of  information  which  in  the 
course  of  the  last  fortnight  he  has  received, 
and  which  has  induced  him  and  his  Col- 
leagues to  alter  the  course  of  their  pro- 
ceedings  ? 

The  Earl  op  ABERDEEN:  When 
the  conversation  arose  to  which  the  noble 
Earl  has  referred,  with  regard  to  a  Bill 
introduced  into  the  other  House  of  Parlia- 
ment on  the  law  of  settlement  and  removal, 
I  admitted  that  it  necessarily  involved  the 
consideration  of  the  removal  of  Scotch  and 
Irish  paupers;  but  I  said,  and  I  repeat, 
that  it  is  not  intended  to  Include  the  consi- 
deration of  that  question  in  this  Bill.  To 
that  statement  I  adhere.  What  may  be 
the  course  proposed  with  respect  to  another 
measure  affecting  the  removal  of  Scotch 
and  Irish  paupers,  I  am  not  prepared  at 
this  moment  to  say ;  but  I  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  admitting  fully  that  the  Bill  before 
Parhanient  involves  the  necessity  of  deal- 
ing with  that  subject. 

BURIAL-GROUNDS  ACT— METROPOLITAN 

INTERMENTS. 

Thb  Bishop  op  LONDON  rose,  pur- 
suant to  notice,  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  the  great  evils  which  had  re- 
sulted from  the  recent  measure  respecting 
metropolitan  interments.  The  right  rev. 
Prelate  said  he  had,  upon  previous  occa- 
sions, called  their  Lordships'  attention  to 
the  sanitary  state  of  the  metropolis,  but 
he  had  now  to  call  their  attention  to  the 
still  more  important  question  of  metropo- 
litan interments.  He  held  in  his  hand  a 
petition  from  the  incumbents  of  sixteen 
parishes  and  districts  in  the  eastern  part 
of  London,  who  declared  that  they  were 
able  to  prove  that  the  operation  of  the 
measure,  which  had  been  intended  to  pro- 
duce a  great  improvement  in  the  sanitary 
state  of  the  metropolis,  had  to  a  certain 
extent  increased  the  evil.  Their  Lord- 
ships were  no  doubt  aware  that  in  the  14th 
and  15th  year  of  Her  Majesty  a  Bill  had 
been  passed  for  the  regulation  of  metropo- 
litan interments,  which  had  vested  in  the 
General  Board  of  Health  considerable 
powers.  The  Board  of  Health  was  em- 
powered to  advise  Her  Majeaty  to  close 
burial-grounds  and  to  make  general  regu- 
lations with  regard  to  metropolitan  inter- 
ments, which,  if  the  Board  had  been  able 
to  carry  them  out,  would   have   enabled 


them  to  remedy  the  existing  eyils.  The 
regulations  which  the  Board  of  Health  were 
empowered  to  carry  out  were  the  result 
of  the  most  careful  inquiry,  and  the  result 
of  the  experience  of  the  large  cities  of  the 
Continent  where  similar  measures  had  been 
adopted ;  and  although,  no  doubt,  looking 
to  the  enormous  extent  of  this  metropolis, 
great  difficulties  would  have  occurred  in 
adopting  the  same  system  here,  yet  he 
believed  that  if  the  Board  of  Health  had 
been  cordially  and  heartily  seconded  by  the 
Government,  those  difficulties  would  have 
been  overcome.  But  when  they  proceeded 
to  carry  out  the  Act,  the  Board  of  Health 
met  with  nothing  but  discouragement,  and 
obtained  no  assistance  from  the  Treasury 
or  from  Her  Majesty's  Government,  and 
the  Act  remained  wholfy  inoperative.  Ano- 
ther Bill  was  subsequently  passedi  giving 
power  to  Her  Majesty's  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Home  Department  to  close  burial- 
grounds;  but  leaving  it  optional  to  the 
parishes  to  proyide  cemeteries  if  they 
should  think  fit.  The  consequence  of  that 
anomaly  was  what  the  present  petitioners 
complained  of.  By  the  order  of  the  Se- 
cretary of  State  nearly  all  the  metropolitan 
burial-grounds  had  been  closed;  the  poor 
man's  right  of  interment  has  thus  been 
taken  away,  but  no  provision  had  been 
made  for  interments  elsewhere.  Nearly, 
if  not  quite  the  whole,  of  the  burial- 
grounds  in  the  metropolis  were  closed  by 
the  order  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  but 
some  of  the  larger  parishes  had  been  ena- 
bled to  provide  cemeteries  as  substivutes. 
The  poorer  parishes,  however,  and  espe- 
cially those  in  the  north-eastern  part  of 
the  metropolis,  had  taken  no  steps  what- 
ever to  provide  means  for  the  interment  of 
the  poorer  portion  of  their  population,  and, 
in  consequence,  various  evils  were  created, 
which  fell  heavily  both  upon  the  clergy 
and  upon  the  poor.  In  the  first  place,  the 
clergy  were  deprived  of  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  their  incomes,  amounting,  in  some 
cases,  to  two-thirds.  Afthough  admitting, 
as  a  general  principle,  that  where  measures 
had  been  enforced  to  ensure  the  public 
health,  the  consideration  of  the  question 
of  compensation  to  parties  who  might  have 
suffered  in  consequence  of  the  adoption  of 
a  new  system  was  a  matter  of  minor  im- 
portance, he  held  that  the  emoluments  and 
foes  arising  to  the  clergy  from  burials  were 
as  much  the  rights  of  the  clergy  as  tithes. 
There  could  be  no  question  upon  this  point, 
that  the  burial  fees  were  rights  to  which 
I  the  clerpy  were  entitled  by  the  law  of  the 
land,  and  had  the  Bill  of  the  Board  of  Health 
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been  carried  out,  there  might  have  been  [  expenses  incurred  by  the  friends  of   de* 
no    cause   for   complaint   on    this    score,    ceased   persons  in  pruviding  for  funerals 
Though    not    desirous  of   wearying  their   were  now  so  much  increased  that  in  some 
Lordships    with   details,    he    felt    himself  cases  they  had  been  obliged  to  fall  back 
bound  to  call  their  attention  for  a  moment ;  upon  the  parish  for  relief  and  become  pau- 
to  the  case  of  St.  Giles *-in-the> Fields,  as  a    pers.     In  addition,  such  funerals  were  ac- 
specimen  of  the  injustice  occasioned  by  the  ,  companied  with  a  great  violation  of  decency, 
present  state  of  the  law.    The  rector  of  St.    It   was  a   singuliir   anomaly   that   almost 
Giles'  gave  up  a  living  of  considerable  cmo-    tlie  only  burial-places  exempted  from  the 
lumenty  and  bringing  him  in  a  large  annual    operation  of  the  order  were  two  Dissenters' 
income,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  the  living    burying  grounds.  The  effect  of  the  closing 
he  now  held,  and  which  he  accepted  from  .  of  burial-places  in  populous  parishes  was 
the  Crown  under  the  assurance  that  he   this — in  many  cases  dead  bodies  were  al- 
would  enjoy  from  it  certain  emoluments,    lowed  to  remain  in  the  miserable  babita- 
amounting  to  rather  more  than  900^.  per '  tiona  of  the  poor  for  so  great  a  length  of 
annum.      In  fact,    he   gave   up   a  living   time  that  they  became  the  cause  of  infec- 
worth  900^.  a  year  for  the  purpose  of  tak-   tion,  and  thus  rendered  the  order  of  the 
ing  that  of   St.  Gjles*,  and  he  now  lost    Secretary  of  State  a  source  of  disease  in- 
700^.  a  year  in  consequence  of  the  closing   stead  of  one  of  sanitary  improvement.   He 
of  the  burial-grounds  of  that  parish.     The   contended,    therefore,   that  the   measDre, 
sixteen  clergymen  who  now  petitioned  their   though  it  might  have  been  introduced  for 
Lordships  were  subjected  to  the  same  in- .  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  a  praiseworthy 
justice  in  a  greater  or  less  degree.     But '  object,  had  in  its  operation  created  an  in- 
the  injustice   to  the   clergy    did    not  af-  [  crease  of  the  evils  it  was  intended  to  re- 
fect   the   incumbents  alone  ;    the  number   medy.  An  instance  had  been  brought  under 
of  curates   was   greatly   diminished,    and   his  notice  within  tbe  last  few  days,  which 
the  spiritual  care  of   the  poor  parishion-    seemed  to  intimate  that  a  great  insensi- 
ers  was  proportionately  circumscribed.  The  '  bility  and  callousness  existed  upon  the  part 
closing  of  the  metropolitan  burial-grounds   of  the  poor,  or  that  they  were  driven  to  a 
was  felt  not  only  as  a  hardship  upon  the  ,  horrible  extremity  with  regard  to  the  bodies 
clergy,  but  it  inflicted  grievous  evils  upon  i  of  their  deceased  relatives.     In  the  parish 
the  poorer  classes  of  the  population.     In   of  Stepney,  some  time  after  the  burial- 
the  parish  of  St.  Giles*  there  was  a  popu- .  grounds  were  closed,  the  stench  proceeding 
lation  of  nearly  40,000,  and  there  were    from  a  pool  in  the  neighbourhood  gave  rise 
from  15,000  to  20,000  poor  requiring  the   to  cholera,  and  in  one  house  three  children 
constant  care  and  attendance  of  a  clergy- !  were  lying  dead  of  that  disease,   the  ef- 
man.     As  the  great  reduction  of  the  emo-   fluvia  arising  from  the  dead  bodies,  toge- 
luments  of  the  clergyman  holding  the  liv-    ther  with  the  stench  from  the  vast  cesspool 
ing,   caused  by  the  closing  of  the  burial- '  close  at  hand,  being  intolerable.     The  evil 
grounds,  rendered  it  impossible  for  him  to    at  length  became  so  groat  that  the  secre-. 
keep  curates,  the  consequence   was,  that    tary  of  the  Eastern  Counties  Railway  was 
the  whole  of  these  ]  5.000  or  20,000  per-  '  appealed  to,  and  gave  orders  that  the  pool 
sons  had  to  be  visited  and  attended  by  one  >  should  be  filled   up  with  40,0U0  tons  of 
person.     The  petitioners  stated  that  the   earth.     In  the  course  of  performing  this 
burial  fees  form  a  considerable  portion — in  •  work  several  dead  bodies  and  fragments 
some  cases  one-half — of  their  income,  and    of  dead  bodies  were  fished  up  from   the 
they  added  that  ir^no  one  of  their  parishes    pool.    If  this  were  really  so  it  would  seera 
had  any  steps  been  taken  to  provide  burial-   to  show  that  a  portion  of  the  poor  had  been 
places  in  lieu  of  those  closed  by  the  order   compelled,   from    some    circumstances   or 
of  the  Secretary  of  State.     The  effect  of  other,    to   discharge   their   duty    to   their 
the  closing  of   the  burial-grounds  was  in    friends  or  relatives  by  proceeding  to  the 
most  cases   to  take  a  large  sum   out  of   most  horrible  extremities.     He  might  here 
the  income  of  the  clergy,  and  to  reduce   add,  that  he  had  received  several  letters 
the  available  source  whence  means  were    upon  that  point  of  the  question  in  which 
procured  for   carrying  on  divine  service,    the  poor  were  more  immediately  concerned. 
He  had  made  every  inquiry  into  the  mat- '  showing  the  distressing  position  in  which 
ter,  as  far  as  the  poor  were  concerned,  and    the  relatives  of  a  person  lying  upon  his 
he  did  not  hesitate  to  say  ihat  a  great   deathbed  were  placed,  in  consequence  of 
amount  of  hardship  was  inflicted  upon  the    not  knowing  what  they  were  to  do  with  the 
poorer  inhabitants  of  parishes  in  which  the    body    when   death  ensued.     He  was   not 
burial  grounds    bad    been    closed.      The   aware  whether,  under  the  circumstances, 
The  Bishop  of  London 
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Her  Majesty's  Government  would  object 
to  a  Motion  for  certain   returns,  and  he 
would,   therefore,   move   that  returns   be 
made  of  the  metropolitan  parishes,  exclu- 
sive of  the  City  of  London,  the  burial- 
grounds  of  which  have  been  closed  or  have 
been   ordered   to  be  closed  {  and   of  the 
same,  with  their  several  populations,  which 
have  not  provided  for  themselves  parochial 
cemeteries  or  other  burial-grounds.     He 
excluded  the  City  of  London  because  the 
proper  steps  had  already  been  taken  there 
under  the  directions  of  the  Commissioners 
of  Sewers;  and  he  thought  the  suburbs 
should  be  made  to  adopt  similar  measures. 
It  was  for  the  poor  especially  that  these 
additional  cemeteries  were  required;   for 
their  best  feelings  were  violated,  and  they 
were  put  to  a  great  increase  of  expense  by 
the  operation  of  a  measure  which  was  in- 
tended for  their  benefit,  while  the  danger 
to  the  public  health  from  the  closing  of  the 
churchyards  had  been  greatly  aggravated. 
Having  read  some  documentary  evidence 
in  further  proof  of  this  statement,   the 
right  rev.  Prelate  was  understood  to  state 
that  he  believed  it  to  be  a  fact  that,  in 
some  of  these  cemeteries,  when  a  pauper 
funeral  arrived,  there  being  no  clergyman 
in  attendance,  an  attendant,  or  a  pauper, 
or  any  person  who  could  bo  got,  would 
sometimes  put  on  a  surplice,  and  read  a 
portion  of  the  burial  service.  This  conduct 
of  the  parish  officers  was  contrary  to  the 
Statute  law  of  the  land,  for  it  was  ex- 
pressly provided  by  the  Poor  Law  Amend- 
ment Act,  that  pauper  funerals  should  be 
conducted  in  consecrated  ground.     Having 
noticed   the  evils  which  result  from  the 
lengthened  keeping  of  corpses  in  the  single 
rooms  in  which  whole  families  of  the  poor 
are  obliged  to  live  and  sleep,  his  Lordship 
said  he  had  brought  forward  only  a  few  of 
a  very  large  number  of  cases  with  the  facts 
of  which  he  had  been  made  acquainted, 
and  which  went  to  establish  beyond  all 
doubt  the  existence  of  the  evil  to  which  he 
was  endeavouring  to  direct  the  attention  of 
their  Lordships'  House.     If  it  were  neces- 
sary, he  could  adduce  much  further  evi- 
dence to  the  same  effect ;  but  he  thought 
the  facts  he  had  already  stated  were  abun^ 
dantly  sufficient  to  show  that  the  closing 
of  so  many  burial-grounds,  without  at  the 
same  time  taking  care  that  steps  should  be 
adopted  by  the  several  parishes  to  provide 
other  places  of  interment  in  their  stead, 
had  inflicted  great  hardship,  both  upon  the 
clergy  and  upon  the  poor ;  that  the  de- 
cency which  had  usually  characterised  this 
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Christian  country  had  been  shamefully  vio- 
lated ;  and  that  the  present  state  of  things 
was  such  as  imperatively  called  upon  a 
Christian   Legislature   to   interfere.      He 
thought  the  great  error  had  been  in  not 
adopting-^or,    he   would  not  say   in   not 
adopting,  for  the  Legislature  had  adopted 
the  recommendation  of  the  Board  of  Health 
— but  the  evil  was,  that  after  the  recom- 
mendation  of  the  Board   of  Health  had 
been   sanctioned   by  the   Legislature,   no 
help  had  been  given  to  that  Board  by  the 
Government  of  the  day,  and  the  measurea 
introduced  since  had  been  wholly  inefficient 
to  meet  the  evils  complained  of.     He  still 
thought,  as  he  had  always  thought,  that 
when  the  Board  of  Health  became  entirely 
inoperative,  the   question  ought  to  have 
been  taken  up  by  the  Government.     No 
doubt  there  were  great  difficulties  in  deal- 
ing with  the  subject  in  so  vast  a  metropolis 
as  this;  but  he  was  satisfied  that  there 
were  no  difficulties  which  might  not,  by 
well-considered  arrangement,  be  overcome, 
so  that  the  clergy  and  the  poor  might  be 
protected,  the  violation  of  public  decency 
prevented,  and  the  danger  to  the  public 
health — inseparable  from  the  present  state 
of  things — averted.  The  petitioners  prayed 
that  their  Lordships  would  take  such  steps 
for  the  immediate  remedy  of  the  evih  they 
had  pointed  out  as  the  justice  and  necessity 
of  the  case  might  seem  to  demand.    What 
they  meant  was  that  some  measure  should 
be  passed,  making  it  compulsory  upon  pa-* 
rishes  to  provide  proper  burial-grounds  in 
lieu  of  those  which  had  been  closed.     He 
thought  that  that  step  ought  to  have  been 
I  taken  at  the  same  time  with  the  other,  if 
it  was  necessary  to  give  way  to  the  popular 
feeling  upon  the  subject.  He  did  not  mean 
to  deny  that  there  had  been  evils,  both  in 
a  sanitary  and  religious  point  of  view,  be- 
fore the  Legislature  and  the  Government 
had  interfered,  but  he  believed  that  those 
evils  had  been  considerably  exaggerated, 
that  a  few  remarkable  instances  had  been 
taken  as  examples  of  the  whole,  and  that 
the  closing  of  burial-grounds  had  been  car- 
ried out  much  more  comprehensively  and 
more  generally  than  the  necessity  of  the 
case  required.  It  was  not  too  late  even  now 
to  make  some  provision — he  would  even  say 
for  the  clergy  in  lieu  of  that  of  which  they 
had  been  deprived — but  still  more  to  make 
provision  for  the  decent  interment  of  the 
poor. 

The  Eabl  of  ABERDEEN  admitted 
the  importance  of  the  statement  which  had 
been  made  by  the  right  rev.  Prelate,  and 
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expressed  his  opinion  that  a  case  had  heen 
made  out  which  called  imperatively  for  the 
intervention  of  the  Legislature  and  the 
Government.  No  doubt  the  evil  intended 
to  be  remedied  by  recent  measures  was  a 
very  great  one,  and  the  public  feeling  had 
arrived  at  such  a  point  as  to  compel  atten- 
tion to  the  more  prominent  cases  which 
had  been  brought  forward  for  discussion. 
But  in  attempting  to  remedy  that  evil  it 
was  quite  clear  that  great  injustice  and 
great  hardship  had  been  inflicted,  and  he 
fully  concurred  in  the  opinion  that  it  was 
necessary  some  steps  should  be  taken  in 
order  to  put  an  end  to  a  state  of  things 
which  was  disgraceful  to  this  metropolis. 
He  did  not  object  to  the  production  of  the 
returns  now  moved  for. 

TnB  Earl  op  SHAFTESBURY  said, 
he  wished  to  impress  upon  Government 
the  absolute  necessity  of  doing  something. 
The  present  state  of  things  was  most  inju- 
rious to  the  clergy,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
inflicted  great  hardship  upon  the  poor. 
The  clergy  were  deprived  of  fees  which 
were  secured  to  them  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, whicli  deprived  them  of  Easter  dues 
and  small  tithes.  One  incumbent  had  had 
his  income  reduced  from  950L  to  2002.  a 
year,  with  a  population  of  from  15,000  to 
20,000.  That  was  one  view  of  the  case. 
Another  view  was  that  it  severely  affected 
the  great  mass  of  the  poor.  It  was  well 
known  that  under  the  old  system,  the  poor 
refrained  from  burying  the  bodies  of  their 
relatives  for  several  days,  but  under  the 
new  system,  instances  were  known  of  the 
bodies  having  been  kept  ten,  twelve,  four- 
teen, and  even  eighteen  days,  without  in- 
terment, and  that  in  a  room  in  which  eight 
or  nine  persons  lived.  If  this  were  allowed 
to  go  on,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  say  that 
they  would  be  allowing  the  construction  of 
10,000  fever  nests  in  different  parts  of 
London,  and  that  when  the  cholera  arrived 
it  would  be  most  fearful,  and  would  produce 
one  of  the  most  terrible  calamities  that 
could  befall  any  nation.  He  trusted,  there- 
fore, that  Government  would  take  into 
their  consideration  the  necessity  of  tak- 
ing prompt  measures  to  remedy  these 
evils. 

Eabl  grey  thought  that  more  ought 
to  be  done  than  laying  this  petition  on  the 
table,  and  suggested  that  the  right  rev. 
Prelate  should  move  for  a  Select  Commit- 
tee to  inquire  into  the  facts,  and  to  ascer- 
tain what  would  be  the  safest,  the  readiest, 
and  the  most  effectual  mode  of  applying  a 
remedy  to  this  great  evil. 

The  Earl  of  Aberdeen 


Thb  Earl  of  HARROWBY.was  of 
opinion  that  it  was  necessary  to  provide 
not  only  places  of  interment,  but  places 
to  which  the  dead  might  be  removed  as 
speedily  as  possible  out  of  those  crowded 
rooms  to  which  reference  had  been  made. 
They  had  to  make  arrangements  for  a  po- 
pulation of  nearly  two  millions  and  a  half, 
crowded  together  within  a  comparatively 
small  space,  and  if  they  were  to  listen  to 
every  objection  urged  by  every  interest 
that  might  be  interfered  with,  or  to  every 
outcry  raised  upon  the  ground  of  centralisa- 
tion, they  would  not  be  doing  their  duty. 
For  a  population  of  two-and-a-half  millions 
they  required  some  great  central  action. 
They  could  not  afford  to  leave  anything  to 
chance.  Whether  it  were  a  question  of 
sewerage,  or  draining,  or  water  supply,  or 
any  other  matter  which  affected  the  health 
or  general  interest  of  the  community,  thej 
must  not  leave  it  to  a  scramble  between 
different  authorities;  for  what  might  do 
very  well  in  a  place  of  small  population 
would  not  do  at  all  here.  The  former  mea- 
sure upon  this  subject  was  concocted  with 
especial  reference  to  a  possible  visitation  of 
cholera,  an(\.  he  hoped,  before  the  cholera 
actually  came,  opportunity  would  be  taken 
to  deal  vigorously  with  the  subject,  and 
that  something  effectual  would  be  done. 

The  Bishop  of  LONDON  said,  it  had 
been  his  intention  to  make  the  Motion  sug- 
gested by  the  noble  Earl  near  him  (Earl 
Grey) ;  but  he  had  felt  so  convinced  that 
— after  the  statement  which  he  should  be 
able  to  make,  and  after  the  inquiries,  which 
he  had  no  doubt  had  been  made  by  some 
Members  of  the  Government  themselves — 
he  had  felt  so  convinced  that  they  wonld 
take  up  the  subject,  and  deal  with  it 
promptly  and  wisely,  that  he  hardly 
thought  it  worth  while  to  press  for  the 
appointment  of  a  Committee.  The  state- 
ment which  had  been  made  by  the  noble 
Earl  at  the  head  of  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment had  justified  that  conviction;  and 
after  the  assurance  he  had  given,  that  the 
matter  should  be  taken  up  by  the  Govern- 
ment, and  a  measure  framed  which  should 
answer  all  the  objects  which  no  former 
measure  had  answered,  he  felt  himself 
perfectly  secure  in  leaving  the  matter  in 
their  hands. 

Petition  read,  and  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table. 

Address  for  returns  ctgreed  to. 

House  adjourned  till  To-morrow. 
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SOUTH  SEA  COMPANY  BILL, 

Bill  as  amended,  considered. 

Mr.  S.  FOLLETT  said,  he  objected  to 
the  principle  on  which  this  Bill  was  found- 
ed, and,  therefore,  had  Amendments  to  pro- 
pose with  a  view  of  altering  its  character. 
The  effect  of  the  Bill  would  be  entirely  to 
set  aside  a  fundamental  principle  which 
had  been  recognised  by  the  country  for  200 
years.    The  Bill,  in  the  first  place,  proposed 
that  a  personal   remuneration   should   be 
granted  to  the  gentlemen  who  for  the  time 
being  should  constitute  the  joint-stock  com- 
pany that  was  to  administer  all  the  trusts 
in  the  kingdom ;   in  the  second  place  it 
was  provided  that  they  might  make  a  pro- 
fit out  of  their  dealings  with  trusts ;  and, 
thirdly,  it  was  proposed  that  a  united  lia- 
bility of  the  most  objectionable  character 
should  be  created  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
placing any  losses  that  might  accrue  from 
their  dealings  with  trust  funds.     Now  he 
humbly  conceived  that  any  measure  of  so 
important  a  character  as  that  ought  to 
have  been  introduced  as  a  public  measure, 
and  not  as  a  private  one.     The  only  effect 
of  the  Bill,  if  passed  into  law,  would  be  to 
place  in  the  hands  of  a  certain  number  of 
gentlemen  the  uncontrolled  influence  at- 
tached to  the  possession  of  an  amount  of 
real  and  personal  property  almost  incalcul- 
able.    Why,  at  one  time  there  might  be 
many  millions  of  money  rested  in  the  hands 
of  those  who  would  have  the  power  by  spe- 
culating in  the  funds  of  altering  the  position 
of  the  public  securities  to  the  most  enor- 
mous extent.     There  was,  indeed,  to  be  a 
guarantee  fund  of  300,0002.,  but  he  regard- 
ed any  such  guarantee  as  entirely  illusory 
and  deceptive,  for  it  might  happen  that 
the  debts  of  the  Company  would  swallow 
up  nearly  the  whole  of  the  fund  before 
anything  was  available  to  make  good  the 
deficient  trusts,  and  then  there  would  re- 
main nothing,  not  even  individual  respon- 
sibility of  the  Company,  to  fall  back  upon. 
He  proposed,  therefore,  the  omission  of  all 
the  words  in  the  preamble  relative  to  the 
necessity  of  such  powers  being  conferred. 
Amendment  proposed,  in  page  3,  line  1, 


to  leave  out  from  the  word  "  Parliament " 
to  the  end  of  the  paragraph. 

Question  proposed,  '*  That  the  words 
proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the 
Bill." 

Mh.  T.  GREENE  said,  that  neither  he 
nor,  he  conoeived,  any  other  Members  not 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman,  had  heard  a  word 
of  his  speech.  The  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman would  have  been  more  listened  to 
if  he  had  stated  his  objections  at  an  earlier 
stage  of  the  Bill,  instead  of  first  announc- 
ing them  now,  at  a  period  when  it  might 
fairly  be  supposed  no  further  objection  could 
be  taken  to  the  principle  of  the  measure. 
He  must  protest  against  an  Amendment 
which  would  take  away  the  whole  pith  and 
marrow  of  the  Bill  being  proposed  at  so 
late  a  period.  It  could  not  for  a  moment 
be  contended  that  sufficient  opportunity 
had  not  been  given  to  the  opponents  of  the 
Bill  to  bring  forward  their  objections  in  a 
more  regular  form,  because  the  measure 
was  no  new  one,  but  one  that  had  been 
brought  before  Parliament  last  Session. 
The  truth  was,  the  only  persons  interested 
in  opposing  it  were  the  attorneys.  The 
Bill  simply  proposed  that  the  South  Sea 
Company,  at  the  expressed  desire  of  any 
party  creating  a  trust,  or  with  the  consent 
of  the  cestuique  trusty  or  in  case  the  latter 
should  be  under  disability,  with  the  appro- 
bation of  the  Court  of  Cnancery,  should  be 
enabled  to  transfer  to  itself  the  administra- 
tion of  such  trust. 

Sir  GEORGE  GRET  said,  he  quite 
agreed  with  the  hon.  Member  for  Lancaster 
(Mr.  T.  Greene)  that  it  was  extremely  in- 
convenient that  the  House  should  be  now 
called  upon  for  the  first  time  to  discuss  a 
question  which  ought  to  have  been  disposed 
of  at  the  second  reading,  or  before  the  Com- 
mittee. He  believed,  also,  that  the  Amend- 
ment of  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
went  to  destroy  the  whole  pith  and  marrow 
of  the  Bill ;  but  before  proceeding  further, 
it  would  be  as  well,  perhaps,  to  be  made 
acquainted  with  the  views  entertained  by 
Her  Majesty's  Government. 

Mr.  CARDWELL  said,  he  would  re- 
mind the  House  that  he  had  had  an  oppor- 
tunity last  year  of  stating  the  views  which 
he  held  on  this  subject.  He  would  repeat, 
however^  that,  according  to  his  humble  con- 
ception, the  Bill  was  not  open  to  the  objec- 
tions taken  to  it  by  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Bridgwater  (Mr.  FoUett).  The 
object  of  the  Bill  was  simply  this,  tha' 
there  being  a  large  snm  of  money  in  tb 
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bands  of  the  South  Sea  Company  for  pur- 
poses no  longer  necessary,  it  was  provided 
that  powers  should  be  granted  to  it  to  en- 
gage in  new  duties.  His  hon.  and  learned 
Friend,  however,  objected  to  the  Bill  as 
interfering  with  certain  received  principles, 
one  of  which  was  that  a  trustee  should  de- 
rive no  benefit  from  the  execution  of  a  trust. 
Now,  if  persons  found  it  much  more  conve- 
nient to  pay  a  moderate  specified  fee  to  a 
corporation  than  involve  themselves  in  all 
the  troubles  consequent  on  trusteeships,  ho 
could  conceive  no  sufficient  reason  ^hy  they 
might  not  do  so,  or  why  testators  should 
be  prevented  from  specifically  giving  up  to 
such  a  body  the  execution  of  trusts,  on  the 
understanding  that  a  certain  payment  was 
to  be  made  for  discharging  such  a  duty. 
With  regard  to  the  irresponsibility  of  the 
Company,  he  believed  that  nothing  of  the 
kind  could  be  said  to  exist ;  but  that,  on 
the  contrary,  a  much  more  complete  secur- 
ity would  be  offered  by  the  Company  than 
that  usually  held  for  the  performance  of 
trusts.  And  as  for  speculations  in  trusts, 
every  means  had  been  taken  to  prevent  ill 
consequences  flowing  from  such  a  circum- 
stance, by  the  provisions  contained  ordering 
the  inspection  and  exposure  of  accounts. 
Besides  which  there  would  be  a  guarantee 
fund  of  300,000Z.,  with  an  inspector  to  be 
appointed  by  the  Treasury  ;  and,  lastly,  a 
revising  power  lodged  with  the  Court  of 
Chancery.  It  appeared  to  him,  therefore, 
that  the  question  was  one  which  might  be 
most  fairly  dealt  with  by  the  House,  and 
he  considered  the  objections  of  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  opposite  were  quite 
untenable. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  withdrawn, 

Mr.  MULLIN6S  said,  he  believed  that 
the  effect  of  the  Bill  would  be  to  allow 
persons  who  had  been  guilty  of  a  breach 
of  trust  to  denude  themselves  of  the  cha- 
racter of  trustees.  He  would,  therefore, 
move  a  proviso,  that  no  person  hereafter 
appointed  to  any  trusteeship  should  be 
allowed  to  hand  over  his  trust  unless  speci- 
ally authorised  to  do  so. 

Amendment  proposed,  to  leave  out  from 
the  words  *'  vested  in,"  in  paee  8,  line  10, 
to  the  word  **  them,"  in  line  II. 

Question  proposed,  "  That  the  words 
proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the 
Bill." 

Mr.  BOUVERIE  said,  this  was  very 
much  the  same  Amendment  as  the  last. 
The  opposers  of  the  Bill,  it  should  be  re- 
membered, were  not  the  public,  but  the 
attorneys  ;  and  suoh  an  opposition  was  the 
Mr,  Cardwell 


strongest  argument  that  could  be  used  in  its 
favour.  He  (Mr.  Bouveric)  hnd  no  doubt 
if  the  Bill  should  pass  into  a  law,  that  in 
the  course  of  a  few  years  it  would  be  found 
to  have  been  extremely  beneficial  to  the 
administration  of  trust  property. 

Mr.  MALINS  said,  he  could  assure  the 
House  it  was  very  much  misled  in  dealing 
with  this  question  through  the  agency  of  a 
private  Bill.  It  was  a  subject  which  re- 
quired the  gravest  consideration,  and  ought 
to  have  been  introduced  to  the  House  as 
a  Government  measure. 

Mr.  cardwell  said,  that  the  Bill 
was  introduced  as  a  private  Bill,  merely  in 
accordance  with  the  rules  of  that  House, 
as  it  was  a  measure  which  conferred 
powers  upon  a  number  of  private  indi- 
viduals. If  the  hon.  Member  for  Ciren- 
cester (Mr.  Mullings)  would  but  look  back 
to  the  details  of  the  Bill,  he  would  see 
that  provisions  were  already  contained  io 
it  that  the  assent  of  the  party  in  whose 
favour  the  trust  was  to  be  executed,  if 
capable  of  giving  it,  or,  if  not,  of  the  Court 
of  Chancery,  was  first  to  bo  obtained  be- 
fore any  transference  of  trusteeship  could 
take  place. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  withdrawn ;— * 
Amendments  made  ;  Bill  to  be  read  3°. 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  QUEEN— WAR 
WITH  RUSSIA. 

Message  from  the  Queen, — brought  up, 
and  read  by  Mr.  Speaker  (all  the  Members 
being  uncovered),  as  follows  : — 

"  Victoria  R. 

'^  Her  Majesty  thinks  it  proper  to 
acquaint  the  House  of  Commons  that 
the  negotiations  in  which  Her  Majesty, 
in  concert  with  Her  Allies,  has  for 
some  time  past  been  engaged  with 
His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  all  the 
Russias  have  terminated,  and  that  Her 
Majesty  feels  bound  to  afford  active 
assistance  to  Her  Ally  the  Sultan 
against  unprovoked  aggression. 

^'  Her  Majesty  has  given  directions 
for  laying  before  the  House  of  Com- 
mons Copies  of  such  Papers,  in  addi- 
tion to  those  already  communicated 
to  Parliament,  as  will  afford  the  fullest 
information  with  regard  to  the  subject 
of  these  negotiations. 
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^^  it  is  a  consolation  to  Her  Majesty 
to  reflect,  that  no  endeavours  hare 
been  wanting  on  Her  part  to  preserve 
to  Her  subjects  the  blessings  of  peace. 

'^Her  Majesty's  just  expectations 
have  been  disappointed  ;  and  Her 
Majesty  relies  with  confidence  on 
the  zeal  and  devotion  of  Her  fedthful 
Commons,  and  on  the  exertions  of 
Her  brave  and  loyal  subjects^  to  sup- 
port Her  in  Her  determination  to  em- 
ploy the  power  and  resources  of  the 
Nation  for  protecting  the  dominions 
of  the  Sultan  against  the  encroach- 
ments of  Russia. 

"  V.  R.'» 

To    be    takeo    into    consideration  on 
Friday. 


SETTLEMENT  AND  REMOVAL  BILL— AD- 
JOURNED DEBATE— (SECOND  NIGHT.) 

Order  read  for  resaming  adjourned  de- 
bate on  Amendment  proposed  to  be  made 
to  Question,  [24th  March]  "  That  the  Bill 
be  now  read  a  second  time  ;"  and  which 
Amendment  was  to  leave  Out  the  word 
"now,"  and  at  the  end  of  the  Question 
to  add  the  words  "  upon  this  day  six 
months." 

Question  again  proposed,  "  That  tho 
word  *  now  '  stand  part  of  the  Question." 

Debate  resumed. 

Ma.  WALPOLE  said,  he  wished  to  put 
a  question  to  the  noble  Lord  the  Member 
for  London  in  respect  to  this  Bill.  The 
debate  upon  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill 
was  adjourned  from  Friday  night  to  that 
day.  The  House  was  then  told  that  the 
noble  Lord   the  Secretary  for  the  Home 


that  evening  to  state  the  course  he  pro- 
posed to  take  in  reference  to  the  extension 
of  the  principle  of  the  measure  to  the 
Irish  and  Scotch  poor.  Not  seeing  the 
noble  Viscount  in  his  place,  he  (Mr.  Wal- 
pole)  wished  to  ask  whether  the  noble 
Lord  the  Member  for  London  was  pre- 
pared, on  the  part  of  the  Government,  to 
inform  the  House  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
measure  in  reference  to  the  Irish  and 
Scotch  poor  before  they  proceeded  further 
with  the  Bill  before  the  House  ?  If  the 
noble  Lord  was  not  prepared  to  make 
snch  statement  now,  be  would  ask  him 
whotlier  it  would  not  bo  mora  convenient 
that  the  debate  on  this  fiill  should  be  ad- 


journed until  the  House  had  before  them 
the  whole  of  the  measures  upon  this  sub- 
ject which  the  Government  intended  to 
propose  ? 

Lord  JOHN  RUSSELL  said,  he  ex- 
pected that  in  a  few  minutes  his  noble 
Friend  (Viscount  Palmerston)  would  be  in 
his  place  in  that  House,  and   would,  of 
course,  be  ready  to  answer  any  question 
that  might  be  put  to  him.     With  regard 
to  the  question  put  to  him  by  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman,  he  (Lord  John  Russell) 
was  not  prepared,  on   the  part  of    tho 
Government,   to  state  the  details  of  the 
measure  they  intended  to  introduce  in  re- 
gard to  the  Irish  and  Scotch  poor  in  Eng- 
land.    He  did  not,  however,  think  that 
the  absence  of  such  statement  formed  any 
ground  for  the  postponement  of  the  second 
reading  of  the  Bill  now  before  the  House. 
He  was  of  opinion,  after  the  second  reading 
of  the  Bill,  the  Committee  upon  it  might  be 
postponed  for  a  considerable  time,  so  that 
the  House  might  be  placed  in  possession 
of  the  views  of  the  Government  before 
they  were  called  upon  to  consider  the  de- 
tails of  the  present  measure  in  Committee. 
Mr.   PACKE   said,   that,   considering 
the  answer  of  the  noble  Lord  in  respect  to 
this  measure  most  unsatisfactory,  he  felt  it 
to  be  his  duty  to  move  that  the  debate  be 
now  adjourned  until  the  28th  of  April. 
He  did  not  think  that  it  would  be  fair  to 
the  English  or  Irish  Members   that   the 
House  should  affirm  the  principle  of  this 
Bill  until  the  other  measures  to  be  pro- 
posed by  the  Government  in  connection 
with  this  subject  were  fully  before  them. 
Mr.  J.  BALL  seconded  the  Motion. 
Mr.  WALPOLE  said,  he  had  thought  a 
good  deal  of  this  question  since  Friday, 
and  he  could  not  but  feel  that  whatever 
decision  they  might  come  to  upon  the  Bill 
now  before  them,  that  decision  would  be 


Department  would  probably  be  present  on    extremely  unsatisfactory,  inasmuch   as  it 


was  impossible  that  the  House  could  affirm 
the  general  principle  upon  which  they 
were  to  proceed  in  reference  to  the  whole 
of  the  United  Kingdom.  They  were 
told  on  Friday  night  that  the  claim  of 
the  Irish  poor  to  be  placed  on  the  same 
footing  as  the  English  poor  in  regard  to 
irremovability  was,  in  the  opinion  of  a 
Member  of  tho  Government,  irresistible. 
He  (Mr.  Walpole)  agreed  in  that  opinion, 
for  he  thought  that  the  claim  of  the  Irish 
poor  was  irresistible  according  to  the  prin- 
ciples upon  which  the  Bill  was  framed. 
It  was  framed  upon  two  principles.  The 
one  was  this — that  the  poor  man  was  en- 
titled to  make  the  beat  use  of  his  labour. 
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and  in  the  manner  moat  adTantageous  to 
himself.  The  other  was,  that  destitution, 
and  not  settlement,  was  to  be  the  sole  title 
for  relief.  Now,  if  they  were  prepared  to 
affirm  those  principles  with  reference  to 
the  English,  surelj  the  same  principles 
ought  also  to  be  extended  to  the  Irish  and 
Scotch  poor.  If  destitution,  and  not  set- 
tlement, was  to  be  considered  the  sole 
title  for  relief,  he  thought  that,  in  some 
respects,  the  claim  of  the  Irish  was  eyen 
stronger  than  that  of  the  English  pauper, 
inasmuch  as  the  Irish  had  no  Law  of  Set- 
tlement, and  they  might  be  transferred  to 
some  town  in  Ireland  with  which  they  had 
no  connection.  The  intentions  of  the  Go* 
▼emment  should  be  fully  explained,  and 
unless  they  were  the  House  might  inyolye 
itself  in  serious  responsibility  by  proceeding 
further  with  the  present  measure.  If  the 
principle  of  the  irremovability  of  the  Eng- 
lish paupers  be  sound,  he  entreated  the 
GoTernment  to  postpone  the  affirmation  of 
such  a  principle  until  they  were  in  a  position 
to  furnish  the  House  with  full  information 
as  to  all  the  measures  they  intended  to 
propose  in  relation  to  this  subject.  Those 
measures,  he  belieyed,  from  what  had  been 
stated  on  Friday,  would  require  very  great 
consideration.  He  submitted  that  whatever 
regulations  they  adopted,  they  could  not 
draw  a  distinction  between  the  English  and 
the  Irish  poor ;  and,  if  so,  surely  the  House 
was  entitled  to  know  what  those  regu- 
lations were  to  be  which  Government 
intended  to  apply  to  the  Irish  poor,  be- 
fore they  agreed  to  the  regulations  pro- 
posed in  regard  to  the  English  poor. 
Further  than  that,  it  appeared  to  him  that 
there  was  an  additional  reason  for  adopting 
the  course  which  he  now  suggested.  It  was 
to  be  borne  in  mind  that  they  were  not  by 
this  Bill  about  to  do  away  altogether  with 
settlement.  They  were  rather  going  to 
preserve  settlement  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
serving the  rights  of  the  English  poor  to 
the  different  trusts  in  the  different  parishes 
to  which  they  belonged.  But  if  the  Go- 
vernment proposed  to  interfere  in  respect 
to  the  Irish  poor,  by  applying  to  them  the 
principle  of  irremovability  which  they  ap- 
plied to  the  English  poor,  they  would  have 
to  consider  a  difficult  question — namely, 
how  far  those  poor  who  had  not  a  settle- 
ment in  their  own  parishes  were  entitled  to 
a  share  in  the  trusts  established  in  the 
different  parishes  in  England?  Whether 
the  Government  proposed  to  deal  with  that 
difficult  question  he  did  not  know,  but  it 
was  a  question  that  could  not  be  lost  sight 
of,  if  they  wished  to  settle  this  important 

Mr,  Walpole 


subject  definitively  and  for  ever.  There 
was  one  other  observation  which  he  wished 
to  make.  He  had  a  great  objection  to  anj 
measure  being  brought  into  that  House  in 
so  imperfect  and  incomplete  a  state,  for 
they  were  not  informed  until  they  had 
entered  upon  a  discussion  of  the  second 
reading  of  this  Bill  that  the  Government 
had  in  contemplation  other  measures  which 
should  necessarily  accompany  the  measure 
under  consideration,  or  as  parts,  in  fact,  of 
the  same  question.  He  would  remind  the 
Goyernment  what  they  had  done  last  Ses- 
sion. They  had  passed  a  Bill  imposing  a 
duty  upon  successions,  which  was  intended 
to  apply  to  all  the  real  and  personal  pro- 
perty of  the  Kingdom,  whether  settled  or 
unsettled.  Having  prepared  that  Bill  in 
regard  to  property  belonging  to  individoals 
the  Government  declared  that  they  meant 
to  introduce  another  measure  in  regard  to 
corporate  property,  which  was  to  be  taxed 
to  a  similar  extent,  as  the  property  of  indi- 
viduals. But  that  Bill  had  never  been 
brought  in.  [The  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer :  For  want  of  time.]  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  said  it  was  for  want  of 
time.  Well,  that  made  his  argument  all 
the  stronger.  It  showed  that  the  measure 
was  intentionally  imperfect ;  and  yet  that 
imperfection  had  not  been  made  good  as 
soon  as  it  might  be.  The  Government, 
as  yet,  had  made  no  announcemeut  of 
such  a  Bill  this  Session.  The  House  had 
had  the  financial  statement  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman,  and  yet  they  did  not,  even 
now,  know  whether  that  measure  to  which 
he  alluded,  which  should  have  been  univer- 
versal  in  its  application  and  in  its  bearings, 
would  or  would  not  be  made  complete  by 
the  introduction  of  a  Bill  including  corpo- 
rate as  well  as  individual  property,  so  that 
one  and  the  same  law  should  be  equally 
applicable  to  all  successions.  Our  legis* 
lation  on  that  subject  was  obviously  incom- 
plete :  and  so  it  would  be  on  this  subject 
also,  if  the  House  went  on  with  the  present 
Bill.  He  fully  concurred  in  the  opinion 
that  destitution,  and  not  settlement,  should 
be  the  title  for  relief ;  but  he  thought  that 
their  proceedings  would  be  much  fairer  to- 
wards all  parties  concerned  if  they  waited 
for  full  information  upon  the  whole  subject 
before  they  affirmed  the  general  principles 
involved  in  the  measure  now  before  the 
House.  The  principles  of  that  measure  in 
their  practical  working  depended  on  its 
details;  and  he  defied  any  hon.  Member 
who  had  considered  the  subject  to  say  that 
the  House  could  settle  the  question  fairly 
and  fully  unless  the  details  of  all  the  mea- 
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Bures  applicable  to  tlie  subject  were  placed 
before  tbem.  Suppose  that  they  passed  the 
present  Bill,  and  then  that  the  measure  sub- 
sequently introduced  in  regard  to  Ireland 
and  Scotland  were  rejected,  where  would 
they  find  themselves  ?  They  would  then 
find  that  they  had  affirmed  a  principle  ap- 
plicable  to  the  English  poor,  and  had  re- 
fused to  affirm  the  same  principle  when  it 
was  intended  to  be  made  applicable  to  the 
Irish  and  Scottish  poor.  By  acting  in 
this  manner  the  Government  would  endan- 
ger their  own  measure.  Instead  of  press- 
ing it  at  that  moment,  he  hoped  that  the 
noble  Lord  would  have  the  goodness  to  re- 
consider whether,  in  point  of  fact,  they 
would  not  further  the  success  of  this  Bill, 
save  the  time  of  the  House,  and  make  their 
legislation  more  complete,  by  waiting  for 
the  introduction  of  such  other  measures  as 
it  might  be  advisable  to  introduce  on  the 
subject,  for  by  proceeding  at  once  with 
the  present  Bill,  they  would  certainly  be 
legislating  partially  and  imperfectly,  and 
therefore,  he  might  add,  inconclusively 
and  inconsiderately,  and  most  unfairly, 
upon  this  important  and  difficult  question. 
Mr.  BAINES  said,  he  was  extremely 
willing  to  acknowledge  that  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  had  not  been  influenced  by  any 
party  motive;  he  had  dealt  very  fairly 
with  the  measure.  In  giving  his  support 
to  the  principle  of  the  Bill,  he  was  giving 
it  to  a  most  important  principle,  which, 
however,  was  not  exactly  what  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  had  stated.  The  prin- 
ciple of  the  Bill  was  not  that  destitution 
instead  of  settlement  should  b^  the  claim 
to  relief;  for  at  this  moment  destitution 
was  the  claim  to  relief.  That  principle 
was  not  introduced  by  this  Bill  for  the 
first  time.  For  if  a  person  became  desti- 
tute in  any  parish  in  England,  that  parish 
was  bound  to  give  him  relief.  The  way 
in  which  settlement  was  introduced  into 
the  case  was  this:  —  If  a  person  applied 
for  relief  in  a  parish  which  was  not  his 
parish  of  settlement,  the  former  might  re- 
lieve itself  from  further  burden  by  causing 
him  to  be  transferred  to  the  parish  where 
his  settlement  was.  It  was,  therefore, 
not  quite  accurate  to  represent  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  Bill  as  being,  to  make  destitu- 
tion, instead  of  settlement,  the  ground  of 
relief.  He  submitted  to  the  House  that  no 
reason  whatever  had  been  shown  for  post- 
poning the  present  Bill ;  and  he  could  not 
take  upon  himself  the  responsibility  of  con- 
senting to  a  postponement  of  a  decision 
upon  a  question  simple  and  plain  in  itself, 
and  one  pn  which  upon  every  account  it  was 


desirable  that  the  decision  of  the  House 
should  be  given  as  early  as  possible.  A 
postponement  had  been  suggested  on  the 
ground  that  certain  measures  were  to  be 
proposed,  by  and  by,  with  regard  to  Ire- 
land. When  he  introduced  the  Bill,  he 
was  asked  whether  it  applied  to  Ii*eland, 
and  he  stated  thot  he  had  carefully  drawn 
the  Bill  in  such  a  way  as  to  apply  only 
to  the  simple  case  of  removals  in  England 
and  Wales  on  the  ground  of  settlement. 
Settlement  was  not  a  matter  applicable  to 
Ireland  at  all ;  it  was  confined  to  England 
and  Wales.  The  removals  to  Ireland 
from  England  and  Wales,  or  from  Scot- 
land, proceeded  upon  an  entirely  different 
principle.  Therefore  they  might  very 
well  consider  the  question,  whether  relief 
should  be  given  without  reference  to  set- 
tlement in  England,  quite  independently  of 
the  question  affecting  the  removal  of  pau- 
pers from  England  or  Scotland  to  Ireland. 
The  hon.  Member  for  Dungarvan  (Mr.  Ma- 
guire)  had  brought  forward  a  Motion  ou 
that  subject ;  and  he  (Mr.  Baines)  had  then 
stated  that  it  was  not  advisable  to  mix 
up  the  Scotch  and  Irish  question  with 
that  of  England ;  that  the  latter  stood  on 
ground  of  its  own  ;  that  the  question  had 
been  left  perfectly  clear  by  the  decision  of 
the  Committee  of  1847,  whose  Report  it 
was  proposed  by  this  Bill  to  carry  out ; 
that  they  had  come  to  no  decision  on  the 
Scotch  and  Irish  question,  which  required 
further  investigation ;  that  some  corre^ 
spondence  likely  to  throw  light  on  that 
question  would  be  laid  before  the  House 
in  a  short  time,  when  they  might,  if  they 
thought  proper,  legislate  upon  it ;  but  that 
probably  some  further  information  would 
be  necessary,  either  by  Committee  or  in 
some  other  way,  until  which  time  he  was 
not  prepared  to  deal  with  the  Irish  and 
Scotch  question.  That  course,  he  thought, 
met  with  the  approbation  of  the  House. 
He  had  then  moved  the  second  reading  of 
this  Bill  on  Friday  last,  when  he  had  just 
heard  for  the  first  time  that  there  had  been 
some  communication  with  a  noble  Mem- 
ber of  the  Government,  which  led  to  au 
expression  of  opinion  on  the  part  of  the 
Government  that  the  Irish  question  was 
one  that  called  for  a  speedy  solution.  No 
doubt  it  was  ;  but  they  could  not  come  to  • 
the  solution  of  such  a  question  until  they 
had  got  the  materials  for  it ;  and  they  had 
not  those  materials  at  present,  though 
they  had  abundant  materials  for  the  solu- 
tion of  the  English  question,  including  the 
evidence  taken  in  1847,  the  Reports  of 
Committees  in  the  year  following,  and  the 
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Reports  of  the  Commissioners,  whieh  were 
limited  to  England  and  Wales.  The  case 
was  perfectly  ripe  for  decision  on  that 
question  ;  but  on  the  other,  he  for  one 
was  not  prepared  to  legislate.  ["  Hear, 
bear!"]  This  was  not  a  new  expression 
of  opinion  on  his  part ;  he  had  said  the 
▼ery  same  thing  before,  and  it  was  an 
opinion  from  which  he  did  not  feel  dis- 
posed to  recede.  Therefore,  there  was  no 
ground  whatever — the  questions  being  en- 
tire] j  separate  in  themselves — for  post- 
poning the  English  Bill,  in  order  to  await 
an  J  announcement  on  a  perfectly  different 
question,  for  the  removal  of  paupers  to 
Ireland  proceeded  on  an  entirely  different 
ground.  He  entreated  the  House  to  pro- 
ceed to  consider  the  present  question  at 
once;  and  let  those  who  disapproved  the 
principle  of  the  Bill  meet  it  by  a  direct 
negative. 

Mb.  ROBERT  PALMER  said,  he  was 
surprised  to  hear  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man say  that  he  heard  for  the  first  time 
on  Friday  of  the  arrangement  that  had 
been  made  with  the  noble  Lord  at  the 
head  of  the  Home  Department,  in  respect 
to  the  removal  of  the  Irish  and  Scotch 
poor. 

Mr.  BAINES  said,  he  must  beg  to  cor- 
rect a  misapprehension  that  appeared  to 
have  taken  place  as  to  what  he  had  said. 
He  believed  that  the  decision  in  respect  to 
the  Irish  part  of  the  question  was  taken 
on  Thursday.  He  did  not  hear  of  the 
matter  until  after  that  decision  had  been 
taken.  And  it  was  on  Friday  that  the 
proposition  for  postponement  of  the  present 
question  was  made,  on  the  ground  of  the 
arrangement  which  it  was  said  had  taken 
place  in  respect  to  the  Irish  and  Scotch 
poor. 

Mil.  ROBERT  PALMER  said,  that  he 
had  so  understood  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man. He  must  say  that  he  concurred 
with  the  proposition  made  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  South  Leicestershire  (Mr. 
Packe),  because  he  thought  that  the  two 
subjects  were  mixed  up  and  depended 
upon  each  other.  It  was  impossible  to 
pronounce  a  fair  judgment  upon  the  ques- 
tion of  the  irremovability  of  the  poor  of 
England  until  they  knew  whether  the 
•Irish  and  Scotch  poor  were  to  be  placed 
upon  the  same  footing  as  the  English. 
He  believed  that  the  votes  of  a  great 
many  hon.  Members  depended  upon  the 
knowledge  of  all  the  facts.  He  appealed, 
then,  to  the  noble  Lord,  whether  it  would 
not  be  better  to  postpone  the  further  con- 
sideration of  this  measure.     The  House 

Mr,  Baines 


had  a  right  to  be  informed  upon  the  gene- 
ral subject  of  the  Irish  poor  before  they 
were  called  upon  to  assent  to,  or  to  dis- 
sent from,  the  second  reading  of  this  Bill, 
for  which  there  did  nut  appear  to  be  any 
present  hurry. 

Mr.  H.  HERBERT  said,  that  he  felt 
considerable  difficulty   as    to  the  course 
which  he,  as  an  Irish  Member,  ought  to 
take  on  the  present  occasion.      He  cer- 
tainly had  no  wish  to  interfere  with  the 
passing  of  any  measure  that  might  be  con- 
sidered beneficial  or  interesdng  to  Eng- 
land.    But  he  should,  however,  deem  it 
to  be  his  duty  to  give  his  vote  in  favour  of 
the  Amendment  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
South  Leicestershire  (Mr.  Packe).     If  the 
Bill  were  passed  into  a  law  witliout  Par- 
liament legislating  for  the  case  of  the 
Irish  poor  in  England,  its  operation  would 
be  most  unjust  and  oppressive.    The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  had  said  that  the  cases  of 
the  English  and  Irish  poor  did  not  depend 
upon  the  same  principles ;    but  if  there 
were  any  differences  in  the  cases  of  the 
two  classes,  he  thought  that  the  injustice 
of  the  present  law   was    greater  in   its 
operation  upon  the  Irishman  than   upon 
the  Englishman,  because   when  an  Irish 
pauper  was  removed  from   England,   he 
was  not  taken  to  the  place  of  his  settle- 
ment, but  only  to  the  nearest  seaport  in 
Ireland.      In  the  north  of  England  and 
the  south  of  Scotland,  he  had  been  •  as- 
sured that  the  farms  were  principally  cul- 
tivated by  Irish  labourers,  but  for  whom 
the  farmer  would  be  alike  unable  to  culti- 
vate the  land  or  gather  in  his  crops.     lu 
that  part  of  the  country  it  was  the  custom 
to  employ  the  Irish  for  a  certain  period, 
and  then,  just  before  the  expiration  of  the 
time  that  would  secure  them  a  settlement, 
to  turn  them  off  to  seek  work  elsewhere. 
That  was  a  common  occurrence.     Whilst, 
therefore,  they  were  doing  away  with  the 
hardship  of  the  Law  of  Removal  in  the 
case  of  the  English  labourer,  he  submitted 
that  the  Government  ought  to  be  prepared 
to  state  how  they  proposed  to  deal  with 
the  Irish  labourer  also.     He  should  be  the 
last  man  to  ask  that  House  to  encoarage 
a  wholesale  immigration  of  Irish  panpera 
into  this  country.  If  they  were  not  wanted 
here,  let  measures  be  adopted  to  prevent 
their    importation.      But    if   they   were 
wanted,  and  he  believed  they  were,  he  did 
not  think  Parliament   had  nny  right  to 
legislate  upon  the  subject  before  it  unless  it 
also  took  the  case  of  the  Irish  labourer 
into  its  consideration.      Much  misappre- 
hension appeared  to  exist  on  the  aabject 
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of  the  immigration  of  Irish  poor  into 
England.  Many  person  thought  that  the 
funds  of  boards  of  guardians  were  em- 
ployed to  send  such  poor  here ;  but  that 
could  not  be  the  case,  as  the  accounts  of 
all  such  boards  were  carefully  audited  by 
the  auditors  of  the  Poor  Law  Board. 

Sir  JOHN  PAKINGTON  said,  that 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  President  of 
the  Poor  Law  Board  had  acted  a  perfectly 
consistent  part  in  reference  to  the  question 
of  debate,  and  had  made  a  speech  which 
eyery  one  must  have  felt  to  be  most  ho- 
nourable to  himself.  He  could  not,  how- 
ever, agree  with  his  right  hon.  Friend, 
when  he  said,  that  because  the  Bill  before 
the  House  dealt  only  with  England  and 
Wales,  therefore  the  House  was  in  a  con- 
dition at  once  to  proceed  to  its  considera- 
tion. Perhaps  there  was  no  Member  of 
the  House  who  understood  this  subject 
better  than  the  right  hon.  Baronet  the 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty.  From  hav- 
ing been  long  at  the  head  of  the  Home 
Department,  from  his  great  experience  of 
country  gentlemen,  and  from  his  having 
sat  on  the  Committee  of  inquiry  in  1847, 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  knew  the  subject 
well,  and  he  (Sir  J.  Pakington)  appealed 
to  him  with  confidence,  whether,  for  years 
past,  it  had  not  been  notorious  to  every 
one  who  had  given  attention  to  the  subject, 
that  whenever  it  was  dealt  with,  the  Irish 
portion  of  it  must  also  be  considered. 
Again  and  again  it  had  been  asserted  by 
those  who  had  made  themselves  acquainted 
with  the  subject  that  the  Irish  part  of  it 
was  one  of  its  cliief  difficulties.  And,  in- 
asmuch as  the  Government  had  announced 
their  intention  to  deal  with  the  question  in 
the  last  Session,  he  submitted  that  it  was 
their  duty  either  to  grapple  with  the  Irish 
difficulty  from  the  first,  and  produce  a 
complete  measure,  embracing  the  Irish  as 
well  as  the  English  portion  of  it,  or,  on  the 

.  other  hand,  do  what  his  right  hon.  Friend 
(Mr.  Baines)  had  done,  and  place  a  Bill  on 
the  table  dealing  with  England  only,  and 
carry  forward  that  Bill  without  any  men- 
tion of  the  Irish  part  of  the  question. 
What  had  they  been  told  that  evening? 
His  right  hon.  Friend  (Mr.  Baines)  had 
informed  them  to-night  that  there  did  not 
at  present  exist  any  materials — [Mr. 
Baines  :  Sufficient  materials] — for  settling 
the  Irish  question.  Well  his  right  hon. 
Friend  was,  he  imagined,  the  highest  au- 
thority to  whom  they  could  appeal,  and  yet 
he  has  now  told  them  that  there  existed  no 
sufficient  materials  for  settling  the  Irish 

'  question ;  and  at  the  same  time  they  were 


told  by  the  Government  that  they  were 
about  to  deal  with  that  question.  How 
did  they  mean  to  deal  with  it,  if  they  had 
no  sufficient  materials  for  doing  so  ?  He 
was  afraid — indeed,  he  had  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  in  many  instances  it  would  be 
the  case — that  some  who  were  friendly  to 
this  measure  would,  if  it  were  now  pressed 
to  a  decision,  vote  against  it ;  and  he 
therefore  hoped  that  the  Government  would 
reconsider  the  peculiar  position  in  which 
they  had  placed  the  House — that  they 
would  recollect  that  the  important  addition 
with  regard  to  the  Irish  paupers  was  never 
announced  until  Friday  night — and  that 
they  would  either  abandon  legislation  for 
Ireland  altogether,  or  postpone  this  Bill 
until  they  knew  what  would  be  the  shape 
of  their  Irish  measure. 

Viscount  PALMERSTON  said,  he  did 
not  see  the  logic  of  the  conclusion  at 
which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  (Sir  J. 
Pakington)  had  arrived,  that  because  the 
Government  was  not  at  present  in  posses- 
sion of  sufficient  materials  for  maturing 
the  details  of  the  measure  with  regard  to 
Ireland,  the  House  was,  therefore,  not  to 
proceed  to  affirm  the  general  principle  of 
the  now  proposed  measure  by  reading  the 
Bill  a  second  time.  He  quite  agreed  with 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  that  if  you  deal 
with  the  question  of  pauper  removals,  you 
cannot  deal  with  those  of  England  only ; 
the  Irish  question  must  undoubtedly  be 
grappled  with  and  disposed  of.  He 
thought  no  one  who  considered  the  matter 
carefully  and  seriously  could  deny  that  it 
would  be  an  act  of  the  grossest  injustice 
to  give  the  English  labourer,  settled  in  an 
English  town,  the  right  of  not  being  re- 
moved to  his  parish,  in  case  of  his  apply- 
ing for  relief,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
leave  the  Irish  labourer  exposed  to  the 
hardship  of  being,  under  similar  circum- 
stances, sent  to  a  distant  part  of  Ireland, 
with  which  possibly  he  had  no  connection. 
There  was  no  question  that  all  should  bo 
dealt  with  on  the  same  principles.  You 
had  two  men  working  in  this  town,  or  in 
some  other  great  English  town,  contribut- 
ing by  their  labour  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
place,  serving  the  people  of  the  town,  and 
performing  all  the  hard  work  of  the  town. 
Here,  in  this  very  town,  if  you  saw  a  man 
mounting  a  steeple,  going  up  an  almost 
perpendicular  ladder,  with  a  hod  of  bricks 
upon  his  shoulder  heavier  than  himself, 
and  which,  perhaps,  he  could  hardly  carry 
upon  level  ground,  yon  might  rely  upon  it 
the  man  was  an  Irish  labourer.  In 
short,  if  you  saw  a  man  engaged  in  work 
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which  hejond  all  others  reqaired  physical 
strength,  endurance,  and  contempt  of 
danger,  the  probability  was  that  he  was 
an  Irish  labourer.  Well,  then,  that  man, 
if  unable  to  work,  and  all  his  family,  if  he 
should  die,  were  to  be  exposed  to  all  the 
injurious  consequences  of  remoTal  to  a  dis- 
tant part  of  the  country,  while  an  Eng- 
lishman, or  the  family  of  an  Englishman, 
under  similar  circumstances,  were  not  so 
to  be  dealt  with  !  Now,  as  long  as  Par- 
liament maintained  the  present  law,  they 
treated  both  alike — they  dealt  with  the 
English  as  they  dealt  with  the  Irish  pau-- 
per,  and  nothing  conld  be  fairer  than  that. 
But  if  they  were  prepared,  on  full  consi- 
deration of  the  case,  to  say  that  the  power 
of  removal  should  be  taken  away  as  re- 
garded the  English  poor,  justice  did  re- 
quire that  it  should  also  be  taken  away  in 
the  case  of  the  Irish  pauper,  or,  if  not 
entirely,  at  least  that  it  should  be  very 
much  restricted.  He  said  "  very  much 
restricted,"  because  great  apprehensions 
prevailed  upon  this  matter,  and  upon  these 
grounds  he  thought  what  his  right  hon. 
Friend  (Mr.  Baines)  said  was  worthy  of 
attention — namely,  that  some  further  in- 
quiry was  necessary,  not  simply  to  obtain 
materials  for  legislation,  but  to  remove 
unfounded  prejudices.  English  gentlemen 
wore  fearful  that  if  the  Irish  should  not  be 
removable,  the  Union-houses  in  England 
would  be  flooded  by  a  deluge  of  Irish 
paupers.  Now,  how  were  those  paupers 
to  come  to  this  country?  Who  was  to 
send  them  ?  If  he  were  not  greatly  mis- 
taken, not  one  farthing  of  the  Irish  poor 
rate  could  legally  be  employed  in  sending 
Irish  paupers  to  England.  But,  then,  it 
was  said  that  individuals  would  send  over 
paupers  to  this  country  at  their  own  ex- 
pense. Well,  he  would  not  endeavour  to 
conceal  any  features  of  the  case.  He 
would  take  for  granted  that  some  had 
been  sent  from  towns  in  Ireland,  near  the 
coast  to  lighten  the  burdens  of  those 
towns,  and  to  cast  the  burdens  upon  some 
English  towns  upon  the  opposite  coast. 
Now,  he  thought  that  while  on  the  one 
hand  it  would  be  perfectly  just  to  protect 
the  Irish  labourer  from  the  present  opera- 
tion of  the  law  with  respect  to  removal, 
it  must  bo  admitted  that  on  the  other 
hand  abuse  ought  to  be  prevented  in  this 
particular ;  and  therefore,  without  pledg- 
ing himself  to  any  particular  measure 
upon  tho  subject,  it  struck  him,  if  Parlia- 
ment were  to  say  that,  in  order  .to  entitle 
an  Irish  labourer  to  be  unremovable,  it 
should    bo    necessary  for    him   to  have 
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passed  one  twelvemonth  in  industrial  occu« 
pation  in  the  town  in  which  he  claimed 
relief — a  condition  analogous  to  that  on 
which  in  his  own  country  depended  his 
right  to  relief  in  the  electoral  division  of  a 
Union — it  occurred  to  him  that  some 
arrangement  of  that  sort  would  remove 
any  reasonable  apprebension  of  abuse  in 
regard  to  the  immigration  of  Irish  labour- 
ers. After  all,  the  number  of  removals 
which  now  took  place  was  much  smaller 
than  many  persons  imagined.  In  March, 
1853,  tho  whole  number  of  orders  exe- 
cuted for  the  removal  of  Irish  paupers  was 
not  above  4,800,  and  therefore,  if  Parlia- 
ment shut  the  door  against  the  kind  of 
abuse  to  which  he  had  adverted,  and  con- 
fined the  operation  of  the  law  to  bond  fide 
Irish  labourers  settled  and  employed  in 
English  towns,  hon.  Members  would  find, 
on  inquiry,  that  the  apprehensions  enter* 
tained  were  really  to  a  great  extent  found- 
ed on  mistake.  It  appeared  to  him,  how- 
ever, that  the  justice  of  making  such  an 
arrangement,  and  the  necessity  of  some 
further  investigation  in  order  to  determine 
upon  the  measure  by  which  that  object 
should  be  accomplished,  formed  no  reason 
why  the  House  should  not  now  come  to  a 
decision  upon  the  second  reading  of  this 
Bill.  The  third  stage  of  the  Bill  would 
naturally  be  postponed,  and  they  might 
reasonably  hope  that,  before  the  House 
was  called  upon  to  go  into  Committee,  the 
measure  to  which  he  had  referred  would 
have  made  such  progress  that  Her  Ma* 
jesty's  Government  would  be  able  at  least 
to  state  to  the  House  the  nature  of  the 
Bill  they  proposed  to  introduce  relative  to 
Ireland.  He  therefore  should  earnestly 
entreat  the  House  not  to  negative  the 
principle  involved  in  the  present  Bill, 
which  was  simply  the  principle  that  a 
change  should  be  so  far  made  in  the  Eng- 
lish Poor  Law,  that  paupers  should  not  be 
removable.  That  principle  only  applied 
to  the  inhabitants  of  England  and  Wales, 
but  it  did  not  preclude  tho  House  after- 
wards from  entertaining  the  proposal  for 
extending  that  principle  to  the  natives  of 
Ireland,  or  even  to  the  natives  of  Scot- 
land ;  whereas,  if  they  negatived  this  prin- 
ciple, they  went  much  beyond  what  he 
believed  to  be  the  wish  of  the  great  majo- 
rity of  the  Members  of  that  House — they 
negatived  the  principle  for  any  change  in 
the  Poor  Law,  and  did  not  really  make 
their  votes  turn  upon  their  desire  to  see  a 
similar  measure  to  this  applied  to  Ireland. 
Ho  hoped,  therefore,  that  the  House 
would  agree  to  the  second  reading  of  tho 
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Bill,  which  would  not  pledge  them  to  go  I 
on  with  it  unless  they  were  satisfied  that 
some  safe  measure  should  he  proposed 
with  regard  to  Ireland,  hut  which  would 
80  far  elicit  the  opinion  of  the  House 
that  some  such  measure  as  this  was  de- 
sirahle. 

Sir  JOHN  TROLLOPB  said,  he  was 
but  the  more  convinced  of  the  great  diffi- 
culties which  surrounded  tho  subject  by 
the  speech  of  the  noble  Lord  who  had  just 
addressed  the  House.  He  had  long  been 
of  opinion  that  Parliament  must  deal  with 
this  question  in  a  broad  and  comprehensive 
spirit.  It  appeared  to  him  impossible  that 
the  Legislature  could  sanction  the  princi- 
ple of  repealing  all  power  of  removal  as  to 
English  paupers,  without  being  prepared 
to  consider  the  law  as  affecting  Ireland 
and  Scotland.  It  was  clear  to  his  mind  that 
they  ought  to  consider  the  whole  subject 
together,  inasmuch  as  one  portion  of  it 
pressed  upon  the  attention  of  the  Legisla- 
ture at  the  same  time  as  the  other.  The 
noble  Lord  (Viscount  Palmerston)  said  that 
if  they  consented  to  repeal  the  power  of 
removal  with  regard  to  English  paupers,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  consider,  also,  how 
they  were  to  deal  with  paupers  coming 
into  this  country  from  Ireland.  And  the 
noble  Lord  shadowed  forth  some  details  of 
a  system,  which  might  be  proposed  by  Her 
Majesty's  Government  at  a  future  though 
perhaps  distant  day,  and  threw  out  a  hint 
that  it  might  be  proper  to  annex  the  condi* 
tion  that,  in  the  case  of  Irish  paupers  living 
in  England,  there  should  be  a  twelvemonth's 
residence,  a  condition  which  appeared  to 
him  (Sir  J.  Trollope)  to  be  a  clog  on  that 
relief  which  could  not  be  imposed  on  the 
subjects  of  tho  realm  coming  from  the 
sister  country,  while  no  such  condition  was 
imposed  upon  the  English  labourer.  He 
would  remind  the  noble  Lord  that  there 
was  a  power  in  the  Scotch  Act  for  the 
relief  of  the  poor,  which  was  passed  in  the 
year  1846,  to  remove  from  that  country 
persons  who  had  not  had  a  ^^e  years'  resi- 
dence there — a  power  similar  to  that  which 
was  at  present  in  force  in  England.  He 
(Sir  J.  Trollope)  was  strongly  of  opinion 
that  if  Parliament  consented  to  repeal  the 
laws  which  were  now  in  existence  as  to 
relief  to  the  English  poor,  they  must  at 
the  same  time  consider  the  laws  as  to  Ire- 
land also  ;  and  if  they  repealed  the  power 
of  removal  here,  so  far  as  it  concerned 
English  subjects,  they  must  prevent  the 
removal  of  Irish  also.  Indeed,  they  would 
not  be  legislating  on  a  just  and  fair  basis 
if  they  did  not  do  this.     The  large  towns 


had  certainly  complained  of  the  great  in- 
flux of  Irish  paupers ;  but  at  the  time  they 
did  so  it  was  under  peculiar  circumstances. 
There  was  now  every  reason  to  believe 
that  a  labouring  man  was  a  man  of  great 
value  in  this  country.  He  was  sure  that 
that  was  already  the  case  in  the  agricul- 
tural parts  of  the  country.  The  parish 
authorities  never  had  occasion  to  send  tho 
Irish  labourers  back  from  the  agricultural 
districts.  They  came  there  when  their 
assistance  was  most  required,  and  except- 
ing in  case  of  sickness,  when  the  charity 
of  all  men  would,  of  course,  be  extended 
towards  them,  they  were  rarely  a  burden 
to  their  employers.  He  saw  at  once, 
therefore,  the  unfair  position  in  which  his 
right  hon.  Friend  (Mr.  Baines)  was  placed 
by  the  sudden  determination  of  the  Go- 
vernment materially  to  alter  their  plans  for 
the  consideration  of  the  House,  without  ap- 
parently calling  him  to  their  councils  or 
asking  his  advice  on  the  subject.  He  con- 
fessed that  he  thought  his  right  hon. 
Friend  was  placed  in  a  situation  of  tho 
greatest  possible  difficulty.  With  regard 
to  the  Bill  itself,  he  (Sir  J.  Trollope)  had 
various  objections  to  its  details,  which  he 
should  be  ready  to  state  at  the  fitting  time. 
It  would  be  irrelevant  to  do  so  now.  But  it 
was  clear  to  him  that  the  House  ought  not 
to  consent  to  the  second  reading  of  the 
Bill  without  some  knowledge  of  the  other 
measures  which  must  be  inevitably  conse- 
quent upon  this,  which  must  be  sooner  or 
later  dealt  with  by  that  House,  and  which, 
in  his  opinion,  ought  to  be  all  taken  simul- 
taneously. 

The  Marquess  of  GRANBY  said,  he 
had  always  entertained  the  opinion  that  in 
dealing  with  the  question  of  settlement  and 
removal,  one  of  the  most  important  ingre- 
dients that  would  enter  into  its  consider- 
ation was  tho  Irish  portion  of  the  subject. 
But  it  was  not  fair  to  the  Members  of  that 
House  to  ask  them  to  give  their  sanction 
to  the  present  measure  at  the  moment  that 
another  measure  of  such  importance  was 
hanging  over  their  heads,  the  nature  of 
which  Ministers  themselves  appeared  to  be 
ignorant  of.  He  hoped,  for  the  sake  of 
the  question  itself,  as  well  as  for  their  own 
sakes,  that  Her  Majesty's  Government 
would  consent  to  postpone  the  Bill. 

Sir  GEORGE  GREY  said,  he  could 
not  see  any  reason  for  the  further  postpone- 
ment of  this  Bill.  Ho  had  stated  on  Fri- 
day night  that  he  was  not  prepared,  by 
mixing  up  these  two  subjects  together,  to 
risk  the  loss  of  this  important  measure,  and, 
adhering  to  that  opinion,  he  was  prepared 
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now  to  give  his  vote  for  the  second  reading. 
The  removal  of  Irish  paupers  formed  no 
part  of  our  English  Poor  Law ;  it  rested 
upon  a  series  of  Acts  wholly  separate  and 
distinct,  the  last  of  which  was  passed  in 
1847;  and  he  must  say,  after  what  he  had 
heard  to-night  fromliis  noble  Friend  (Lord 
Palmerston),  he  should  be  prepared,  when 
the  proper  time  came,  to  consider  the  pro- 
posed amendment  of  the  law  relating  to 
the  removal  of    Irish  paupers  from   this 
country.     But  the  question  as  regarded  the 
removal  of  Irish  paupers  stood  now  in  a 
different  position  from  that  in  which  it  had 
stood  on  Friday  night.     The  hon.  and  gal- 
lant Member  for  Portarlington  (Col.  Dunne) 
Lad  stated  on  Friday  night  that  there  was 
a  distinct  pledge  from  the  Government  that 
Irish  paupers  should  be  placed  on  precisely 
the  same  footing  as  English  paupers ;  but 
he  now  found  from  his  noble  Friend  (Lord 
Palmerston)  that  there  was  no  such  inten- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  Government,  and 
that  they  only  proposed  to  remedy  such 
eases  as  had  been  adverted  to,  and  to  pre- 
vent Irish  labourers  from  being  removed  to 
Ireland  under  circumstances  of  great  hard- 
ship.   If  a  year's  industrial  residence  were 
to  be  proposed  as  a  restriction  upon  this 
power  of  removal,  that  would  be  a  totally 
distinct  question,  deserving  the  attention 
of  the  House,  after  the  House  had  assented 
to  the  second  reading  of  this  Bill.     He 
(Sir  G.  Grey)  thought  the  law  was  in  an 
unsatisfactory  state  upon  the  subject,  but 
was  very  glad  to  hear  that  the  proposal 
made  by  the  Government  differed  from  that 
which  he  understood  from  the  hon.  and  gal- 
lant Member  (Col.  Dunne)  had  been  made. 
Colonel  DUNNE  said,  he  came  down 
to  the  IIouso  prepared  to  vote  against  fur- 
ther adjournment,  but  he  wished  to  explain 
why  he  should  now  vote  diametrically  op- 
posite to  that  intention.     After  the  speech 
of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  who  had  just 
sat  down,  and  who  might  be  taken  as  an 
exponent  of  the  intentions  of  the  Govern- 
ment, it  seemed  that  the  Government  were 
not  going  to  fulfil  the  promise  they  had 


would  not  aid  in  passing  the  Government 
Bill  till  the  Irish  measure  was  before  the 
House.  Besides,  there  was  the  chance  of 
the  Irish  Bill  being  thrown  out  by  the  Eng- 
lish Members. 

Mr.   EVELYN  DENISON   said,   he 
thought  there  appeared  great  danger  that 
this  question  would,  after  all,  be  turned  into 
a  party  question,  and  would  not  be  consi- 
dered fairly   upon  its  own  merits.      The 
measure  now  before  the  House  was  suffici- 
ently difficult,  sufficiently  important,  and 
sufficiently  complicated  to  have  received 
attention  without  regard  to  any  other ;  but 
since  the  introduction  of  this  new  element 
respecting  Irish  and  Scotch  paupers  into 
the    discussion    there    seemed   but  little 
likelihood  that  the  measure  would  be  fairly 
considered.     Now,  among  the  Committee 
which  had  sat  a  few  years  ago,  though  he 
did  not  agree  upon  all  the  points  which 
came  before  them,  there  was  a  similarity 
of  opinion  upon  this  one — namely,  that  if 
the  question  of  the  removal  of  the  poor  of 
England  and  Wales  was  to  be  mixed  up 
with  the  question  of   the  removal  of  the 
Irish  poor,  there  was  no  chance  whatever 
of  any  measure  of  that  sort  being  carried 
in  that  House.     His  opinion  remained  the 
same  still.     But  he  invited  the  attention  of 
the  noble  Lord  (Viscount  Palmerston)  to 
this  point — whether  he  was  not  hazarding 
the  existence  of  this  Bill  by  insisting  upon 
now  going  to  a  division  upon  it,  and  why, 
as,  after  the  second  reading,  it  might  be 
found  necessary  to  postpone  the  measure  in 
its  further  stages,  it  could  not  be  equally 
well  postponed  in  its  present  stage?     A 
great  difficulty  would  be  avoided  by  follow- 
ing such  a  course,  and  the  question,  he 
thought,  would  not  then  become  a  party 
one. 

Mr.  PHILIPPS  said,  that,  as  represent- 
ing a  district  adjoining  the  Bristol  Chan- 
nel, and  as  connected  with  a  part  of  the 
country  most  vulnerable  with  regard  to  the 
visits  of  Irish  paupers,  he  thought  himself 
fully  justified  in  asking  what  the  proposed 
measure  respecting  the  removal  of  Irish 


made  to  the  Irish  Members.     The  Govern-    poor  would  be  before  he  was  called  upon  to 


ment  said,  that  they  considered  the  claims 
put  forward  by  the  Irish  Members  to  be  ir- 
resistible, and  had  made  up  their  minds  on 
the  subject,  without  saying  that  any  further 
inquiry  or  consideration  was  necessary. 
There  was  now,  it  seemed,  a  breach  of  their 
promise;  and  as  he  knew  that  any  delay 
between  the  second  reading  of  this  Bill  and 
the  bringing  forward  of  the  Irish  Bill  would 


vote  for  the  second  reading  of  this  Bill  ? 
Although  there  might  not  again  be  a  ne- 
cessity for  stringent  regulations  respecting 
the  removal  of  paupers  to  the  sister  coun- 
try, it  was  not  very  unreasonable  to  ask  for 
security  against  a  possible  danger.  Gene- 
rally speaking,  he  was  in  favour  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  this  Bill,  but  he  objected  to  take  a 
leap  in  the  dark  as   regarded   the  other 


be  employed  to  get  up  a  feeling  in  England   measure  which  was  to  be  brought  forward, 
against  the  claims  of  the  Irish  poor,  he'      Mr.  MAGUIRUS  said,  that  a  short  tim^ 
Sir  G.  Grey 
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ago  a  memorial  had  been  presented  to  the 
noble  Lord  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Home  Department  on  this  subject,  praying 
that  Irish  paupers  in  England  might  be 
placed  on  precisely  the  same  footing  in 
respect  of  removability  as  English  paupers 
in  Ireland  and  English  paupers  in  England 
itself.  The  answer  of  the  noble  Lord-  to 
the  memorialists  was  to  the  effect  that 
their  memonal  had  been  taken  into  con- 
sideration by  the  Cabinet,  which  was  of 
opinion  that  the  case  set  forth  was  irre- 
sistibly established,  that  justice  required 
that  the  wishes  of  the  memorialists  should 
be  complied  with,  and  that  the  President 
of  the  Poor  Law  Board  would  communi- 
cate with  them  as  to  the  best  manner  of 
carrying  out  the  suggestion  that  English 
and  Irish  labourers  should  be  put  upon 
exactly  the  same  terms  as  regarded  remov- 
ability. Well,  when  the  Irish  Members 
came  down  to  the  House,  expecting  that 
this  solemn  pledge  of  the  Home  Secretary 
would  be  faithfully  redeemed,  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  President  of  the  Poor 
Law  £oard,  as  the  organ  of  the  Qovem- 
ment,  got  up  and  said  that  the  Government 
was  not  prepared  to  legislate  on  the  subject, 
and  that  they  had  not  sufiBoient  materials 
for  doing  so.  If  there  were  not  sufficient 
materials — if  the  whole  of  the  facts  were 
not  known — how  came  the  Cabinet  to 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  case  put 
before  them  was  "irresistible?"  And 
having  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  it 
was  **  irresistible,"  why  were  they  not 
prepared  to  legislate  upon  it?  From  a 
return  that  had  been  presented  to  the 
House,  it  appeared  that  from  the  county  of 
Middlesex  (exclusive  of  seven  parishes  that 
had  refused  to  make  a  return)  there  had 
been  removed  to  Ireland,  in  the  year  1853, 
between  7,000  and  8.000  of  Irish  poor, 
the  most  of  whom  were  orphans  born  in 
England,  and  widows  of  persons  who  had 
been  long  resident  in  this  country.  He 
(Mr.  Maguire)  altoffether  despaired  of  any 
redress  being  afforded  to  Ireland,  if  it  were 
not  incorporated  with  this  £ill.  He  be- 
lieved that  the  Government  were  now  at- 
tempting to  cajole  the  Irish  Members,  who, 
if  they  voted  for  the  second  reading  of  this 
Bill,  would  bring  about  the  following  re- 
sult. On  both  sides  of  the  House  there 
appeared  to  be  objections  to  the  conces- 
sion of  Irish  claims  in  this  matter,  and 
they  could  only  be  conceded  through  the 
strength  of  the  Government ;  whereas,  he 
would  appeal  to  persons  of  common  sense. 


that,  if  they  allowed  this  Bill  to  pass,  the 
Irish  Members  would  forfeit  all  their  in- 
fluence on  this  question,  and  would  have 
no  such  power  to  put  the  screw  upon  the 
Government  as  they  had  at  present.  He 
was,  therefore,  in  favour  of  the  Motion  for 
the  adjournment  of  the  Bill,  in  order  that 
time  might  be  given  to  the  Government  to 
consider  the  matter,  when,  no  doubt  their 
law  officers  would  be  able  to  frame  a  clause 
that  would  meet  the  ease  of  Ireland  and  do 
justice  to  all  sides. 

LobdJOHN  RUSSELL:  Sir,  I  be- 
lieve the  course  that  the  Govc^^nment  is 
now  taking  is  no  new  course.  My  right 
hon.  Friend  the  President  of  the  Poor  Law 
Board  declared  very  early  what  was  the 
object  of  this  Bill,  and  stated  that  it  ap- 
plied only  to  poor  who  are  removable  on 
the  ground  of  settlement.  It  is  notorious 
also  that  the  question  was  asked  in  the 
other  House  of  Parliament  of  my  noble 
Friend  at  the  head  of  the  Government,  and 
that  the  substance  of  his  answer,  circu* 
lated  through  the  country,  was,  that  the 
Government  admitted  that  the  law  with 
respect  to  Irish  paupers  required  revision 
and  alteration  —  that  such  revision  and 
alteration  would  be  made,  but  that  the 
materials  at  their  command  were  not  yet 
sufficient — that  further  information  was 
required,  and  that  until  information  was 
procured,  no  further  legislation  should  be 
proposed ;  and  my  noble  Friend  also  said 
that  the  Bill  with  respect  to  removal  and 
settlement  would  not  be  postponed  on  thai 
account,  but  that  its  second  reading  would 
be  proceeded  with.  That  answer  was  in 
conformity  with  what  my  right  hon.  Friend 
the  President  of  the  Poor  Law  Board  has 
stated.  But,  Sir,  there  seems,  I  think,  to 
be  a  general  agreement  in  the  House  in 
conformity  with  what  was  stated  in  the 
letter  of  my  noble  Friend  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Home  Department — that  if 
it  is  a  hardship  to  remove  persons  from  the 
parishes  in  which  they  reside  in  England,  it 
would  be  a  hard^ip  to  remove  Irish  pau- 
pers who  reside  in  English  parishes,  and  who 
have  given  the  benefit  of  their  industry  and 
labour  to  those  English  parishes.  I  stated 
on  Friday  evening,  however,  that  any  pro^ 
visions  on  that  subject  could  hardly  bo 
introduced  into  the  present  Bill,  and  that 
they  wonld  require  very  great  caution  in 
their  preparation.  Now,  the  hon.  Member 
who  spoke  last,  and  the  hon.  gallant  Mem- 
ber for  Portarlington  (Col.  Dunne),  appear 
to  think  that  it  will  be  a  great  gain  if  they 
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throw  some  slur  on  the  principle  of  this 
Bill,  and  to  mj  aBtonishment  the  latter 
hon.  Gentleman  appealed  to  persons  of 
common  sense.  1  should  have  thought, 
Sir,  that  people  of  common  sense  would 
have  heen  the  last  persons  to  whom  the 
hon.  Memher  would  have  dreamt  of  ap- 
pealing, hecause  this  is  clear,  that  if  in 
England  you  decide  in  favour  of  the  prin- 
ciple that  paupers  shall  no  longer  be  re- 
movable— that  removal  shall  not  take 
place ;  and  still  more,  if  Parliament  pro- 
ceed with  this  Bill  to  the  extent  of  con- 
firming it  in  any  further  stage — that  then 
the  claim  on  the  part  of  Ireland  for  the 
application  of  the  same  principle  becomes 
irresistible.  You  will  then  have  an  argu- 
ment for  saying,  **  You  have  prevented 
this  hardship  and  put  an  end  to  re- 
movals, which  are  attended  with  circum- 
stances of  great  hardship  to  men  who  are 
labourers  in  England;  do  not  leave  any 
small  shred  or  fragment  of  that  hardship 
remaining,  but  extend  your  remedy  to  Ire- 
land." But  the  hon.  Gentleman,  on  the 
contrary,  seems  to  think  that,  if  this  prin- 
ciple is  not  assented  to  with  regard  to 
England,  it  will  be  a  great  benefit  to  Ire- 
land. The  benefit  to  Ireland  will  be  just 
this,  that  the  same  hardship  will  still  con- 
tinue to  exist  in  Ireland  ;  and  the  only 
consolation  to  the  Irish  labourer  will  be 
the  reflection  that  the  English  labourer 
will  suffer  from  the  same  hardship.  That 
is  the  appeal  to  common  sense  which  the 
hon.  Member  has  made ;  and  1  should 
have  thought,  after  the  Government  had 
declared  in  favour  of  the  principle,  that 
the  best  course  to  take  would  have  been  to 
do  what  we  now  propose,  namely,  first  to 
afilirm  this  principle  with  regard  to  a  sub- 
ject which  has  been  before  a  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  upon  which 
my  right  hon.  Friend  (Mr.  Baines)  has  be- 
stowed great  labour ;  and  then,  to  con- 
eider  afterwards  by  what  provision,  and  in 
what  manner,  you  shall  extend  a  similar 
principle  to  Ireland.  At  least,  it  does 
appear  to  me  that  to  raise  difliculties  in 
the  way  of  passing  this  measure  will  be  of 
no  benefit  to  Ireland,  and  is  only  saying 
that,  with  regard  to  that  country,  the  law 
shall  remain  in  its  present  state. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  put,  "  That 
the  Debate  be  now  adjourned. 

The  House  divided: — Ayes  209  ;  Noes 
183:  Majority  26. 

Debate  further  adjourned  till  Friday 
28th  April. 

Lord  John  Eussell 


CONTROVERTED  ELECTIONS,  Ac,  BILL. 

Order  for  Second  Reading  read. 

Mr.  WALPOLE  said,  he  would  suggest 
whether  it  might  not  be  advisable  to  refer 
this  Bill  and  the  Bribery,  &c.,  Bill,  as  well 
as  the  Bill  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
for  East  Suffolk  (Sir  F.  Kelly)  on  the 
same  subject,  to  a  Select  Committee. 

Lord  JOHN  RUSSELL  said,  this  was 
a  subject  in  which  the  House  took  so  much 
interest  that  he  was  afraid  that  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Select  Committee  would  not  at 
all  facilitate  its  discussion.  He  had,  how- 
ever, no  objection  to  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  (Sir  F.  Kelly's)  Bill  being  read 
a  second  time,  but  he  did  not  think  the 
Government  would  accede  to  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman's  proposition  for  referring  the 
three  Bills  to  a  Select  Committee. 

Colonel  SIBTHORP  said  he  had  op- 
posed every  bribery  Bill,  but  he  was  not  in 
favour  of  bribery.  He  considered  the  in- 
troduction of  these  Bills  a  low,  dirty,  mean, 
and  nasty  proceeding.  What  he  wanted 
was,  to  see  the  Treasury  benches  purified, 
where  he  believed  the  grossest  bribery  had 
been  practised.  These  Bills  would  prevent 
a  man  from  exercising  the  common  rights 
of  hospitality ;  and  they  were  brought  for- 
ward, he  believed,  in  order  to  save  the 
pockets  of  hon.  Members  who  went  down 
to  contest  boroughs  without  having  any 
money. 

Mr.  LIDDELL  said  that  he  had  in- 
tended to  move  a  Resolution  relating  to 
the  subject  of  this  Bill  on  the  Motion  for 
the  second  reading,  but  having  learnt  from 
Mr.  Speaker  that  it  would  be  inconvenient 
for  the  House  to  entertain  an  abstract  pro- 
position on  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill, 
he  would  defer  his  Motion  till  the  Bill  was 
in  Committee.  The  proposition  he  had  on 
the  paper  was — 

"  That  it  be  an  instruction  to  tho  Committee 
on  the  Bill  that  they  have  power  to  make  provi- 
sion therein  for  the  trial  of  all  cases  which  hace 
been  submitted  to  the  *  preliminaiy  Committee  ' 
before  a  court  of  law." 

This  Bill  constituted  a  somewhat  compli- 
cated machinery  for  the  trial  of  contro- 
verted elections.  To  all  the  former  part 
of  the  Bill,  and  the  clauses  relating  to  the 
examiners  of  election  petitions,  the  recog- 
nisances to  be  entered  into  by  petitioners 
and  the  admission  of  parties  to  defend,  he 
had  no  objection ;  but  he  was  opposed  to 
the  provisions  for  the  appointment  of  ten 
assessors  who  were  to  be  barristers  of  ten 
yeara'  standing,  and  would  receive  a  salary 
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of  1,0002.  each.  The  proposition  to  Buh- 
mit  the  evidence  tendered  to  sustain  alle- 
gations of  corruption  and  hrihery  at  elec- 
tions to  a  preliminary  Committee,  analogous 
in  its  nature  to  a  grand  jury,  who  should 
decide  whether  the  evidence  was  sufficient 
to  justify  the  evidence  heing  referred  to  a 
Select  Committee  for  inquiry,  was  in  his 
opinion  a  very  wise  and  judicious  arrange- 
ment. Nearly  the  whole  of  the  remaining 
portion  of  the  Bill  relating  to  Election 
Committees  would,  of  course,  he  omitted 
if  the  House  should  agree  to  the  proposi- 
tion of  which  he  had  given  notice  ;  and 
when  it  was  considered  how  much  dissatis- 
faction attended  the  decision  of  Election 
Committees,  and  how  uncertain  and  con- 
flicting they  were,  he  was  of  opinion  that 
the  time  had  come  for  parting  with  what 
was  called  a  privilege,  hut  what  really  con- 
stituted a  great  hurden  on  the  House  at 
the  assemhling  of  every  Parliament.  Ques- 
tions of  law  and  fact  would  he  hotter  tried 
hefore  an  ordinary  court  of  law,  and  if  that 
course  were  pursued  greater  satisfaction 
would  he  given  and  greater  advantage 
gained  to  the  puhlic  service.  He  would 
not,  however,  as  he  had  said,  make  his 
proposition  on  the  question  of  agreeing  to 
the  second  reading. 

Bill  read  2^,  and  committed  for  Monday 
next. 

MINISTERS' MONET,  Ac.  (IRELAND)  BILL. 

Order  for  Committee  read.     House  in 
Committee. 
Clause  1  agreed  to. 
Clause  2 — 

"  (Tho  charge  of  Ministers'  Money  for  the  year 
ending  3l8t  December  1853,  to  be  ascertained,  all 
houses  rated  to  the  Poor  at  or  under  ten  pounds, 
being  deducted,  and  amounts  to  be  certified  to 
Collector  General  of  Rates,  Town  Clerks,  and 
Clerks  to  Boards  of  Guardians)" — 

Proposed  to  fill  the  hlank  in  page  2,  line 
38,  with  "  ten  pounds." 

Mr.  FAGAN  said,  he  would  move  that 
the  limit  should  he  fixed  at  201,  rent,  in- 
stead of  at  lOl. 

The  CHAIRMAN  said,  that  a  proposi- 
tion had  heen  already  made  by  the  Go- 
vernment to  fill  up  the  blank  with  10^ 
and  the  hon.  Gentleman  should  propose, 
in  the  first  instance,  to  negative  that  pro- 
position. 

Mr.  FAGAN  said,  he  did  not  under- 
stand that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Chief  Secretory  for  Ireland  had  proposed 
to  insert  lOl, 

Sir  JOHN  YOUNG  said  that,  as  the 


Bill  was  the  result  of  a  compromise  of 
opinion,  it  would  not  he  fair  to  depart  from 
the  understanding  which  the  House  had  on 
a  previous  occasion  come  to.  He  must 
adhere  to  that  proposition,  and  resist  the 
Amendment. 

Mr.  HUME  said,  he  hoped  the  Govern- 
ment would  reconsider  the  matter,  and  put 
an  end  to  this  tax  altogether,  instead  of 
persevering  in  the  present  measure,  which 
would  continue  a  system  that  was  calcu- 
lated to  create  a  great  deal  of  irritation  in 
Ireland.  They  proposed  to  reduce  the 
amount  derived  from  the  tax  from  I5,000Z. 
to  7,0002.,  and  he  thought  it  would  be 
better  to  get  the  amount  required  from 
some  other  source; 

Question  put,  ''That  the  blank  be 
filled  with  'ten  pounds.*  " 

The  Committee  divided: — Ayes  92; 
Noes  77  :  Majority  15. 

Mr.  HADFIELD  said,  he  would  propose 
that  the  blank  be  filled  up  with  the  words 
"  twenty  pounds."  The  tax  had  been  im- 
posed by  the  worst  Government  that  ever 
ruled  in  this  country,  and  it  was  a  tax 
in  favour  of  one-sixth  portion  of  the  Irish 
people,  having  already  600,0002.  a  year 
for  their  religious  purposes.  He  regretted 
that  this  offensive  tax  should  be  advocated 
by  a  Liberal  Government.  It  was  a  Bill 
which  should  be  called  "A  Bill  for  pre- 
venting the  growth  of  Protestantism  in 
Ireland."  He  lamented  the  Bill  being 
brought  forward,  and  particularly  at  a  time 
when  all  religious  disputes  should  cease 
and  all  minds  be  united.  But,  should  it 
pass,  let  it  not  be  supposed  that  that  would 
tenninate  the  contest. 

Sir  J9HN  YOUNG  said,  he  thought 
that  the  insertion  of  201,,  instead  of  1(3^., 
would  not  at  all  meet  the  objection  of 
the  hon.  Member,  who  declared  himself 
opposed  to  the  Bill  altogether.  The  Bill 
was  not  to  apply  to  any  future  assessment. 
No  house  that  should  hereafter  be  built 
would  be  liable  to  the  tax.  He  thought 
they  did  not  get  the  amount  of  credit  they 
deserved  for  the  relief  that  would  be  given 
under  this  Bill.  At  present  the  Ministers' 
Money  was  collected  from  houses  at  the 
rate  of  2s,  per  house,  and  by  this  Bill  it 
was  proposed  that  all  houses  should  be  ex- 
empted that  were  rated  at  less  than  10/., 
and  it  would  be  found  that  the  measure  of 
relief  given  under  the  Bill  would  be  very 
great.  Surely,  these  were  mitigations  of 
the  present  law ;  but  those  who  opposed 
the  Bill  would  allow  the  tax  to  remain  in 
all  its  objectionable  character.    At ' ^''"•* 
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there  were  honses  rated  at  less  than  lOl. 
a  year.  If  hon.  Gentlemen  negatived  the 
Bill,  those  houses  would  still  he  subjected 
to  the  tax. 

Mr.  HUME  said,  he  would  admit  that 
the  Bill  was  one  of  relief,  but  it  main- 
tained the  principle  of  the  tax,  and  it  was 
to  the  principle  that  he  objected.  Why 
not  insert  a  clause  to  exempt  all  Roman 
Catholics  from  the  tax  ?  If  they  put  in 
that  clause  there  would  be  an  end  to  the 
controversy. 

Mr.  MAGUIRE  said,  that  the  majority 
of  the  occupiers  of  houses  in  the  towns  of 
Limerick,  Cork,  and  Kilkenny,  were  Ca- 
tholicSy  and  this  Bill  afforded  them  no 
relief.  The  principle  of  the  tax  just  re- 
mained the  same  as  it  was  in  the  time  of 
Charles  II.  He  would  venture  to  say  that 
at  Sumraerhill,  city  of  Cork,  there  were 
twenty  Catholic  professors  who  had  a  large 
amount  of  property,  some  twenty  and  thirty 
houses,  and  many  of  them  twelve.  In  the 
city  of  Cork  a  great  number  of  the  occu- 
piers of  houses  and  payers  of  the  tax  were 
Catholics.  It  was  not  the  house,  but  the 
occupier,  that  paid  the  tax.  But,  even 
if  the  tax  were  transferred  from  the  occu- 
pier to  the  landlord,  it  would  not  remove 
his  objection  to  the  Bill,  as  it  would  only 
be  removing  the  tax  from  Catholic  occu- 
piers to  Catholic  proprietors.  The  tax  had 
a  most  prejudicial  effect  on  the  political 
rights  of  parties.  When  he  sat  last  year 
in  the  revision  court  300  persons  were  dis- 
franchised by  the  nonpayment  of  the  tax. 
They  would  not  submit  to  the  degradation 
of  paying  a  tax  to  support  the  ministers  of 
one  religion  in  order  that  they  might  be 
qualified  to  vote  for  a  person  of  another 
religion.  If  the  Government  were  really 
anxious  to  place  Protestants  and  Catholics 
upon  an  equal  footing  in  Ireland,  why  not 
exempt  Catholics  from  this  tax  altogether? 

Mr.  WHITESIDE  said,  that  the  last 
time  he  paid  the  tax  he  asked  the  collector 
whether  he  could  tell  him  how  many  Pro- 
teBtant  householders  there  were  in  the  pa- 
rish— that  of  St.  George's,  Dublin — and 
whether  they  were  as  nine  to  one  of  Ro- 
man Catholics,  and  the  answer  was  that 
they  were.  11,000Z.  a  year  of  this  tax 
was  paid  by  the  city  of  Dublin,  and  he 
was  convinced  that  three-fourths  of  it,  or 
more,  were  paid  by  Protestants.  Now,  the 
nature  of  the  grievance,  such  as  it  might 
be,  should  be  understood.  There  was  no 
remedy  against  the  person  for  this  tax, 
only  against  the  house.     But  he  did  not 

Ueve  the  occupier  would  derive  any  be* 


nefit  from  the  repeal  of  the  tax,  for,  if  he 
did  not  pay  it  as  a  tax,  he  would  pay  it  in 
the  shape  of  increased  rent. 

Mr.  J.  O'CONNELL  said,  that  the  pa- 
rish  to  which  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man had  referred — St.  George's,  in  Dub- 
lin— was  not  a  fair  criterion  as  to  the  pro- 
portion of  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant 
occupiers,  for  it  was  the  richest  parish  in 
Dublin.  [Mr.  Whiteside:  No;  St.  Peter's.] 
At  all  events,  he  hoped  the  Government 
would  consider  whether,  after  having  made 
the  concessions  they  had,  it  was  worth 
while  to  battle  for  so  small  a  remnant  of 
a  tax,  which  was  so  offensive  to  the  feel- 
ings of  a  large  majority  of  the  people  of 
Ireland  ? 

Mr.  APS  ley  PELLATT  said,  they 
had  reduced  the  number  of  bishops  in 
Ireland,  and  got  rid  of  the  church  cess  ; 
and  where  was  the  difference  between  tho 
church  cess  and  the  tax  now  under  con- 
sideration? The  tax  was  originally  esta- 
blished against  Roman  Catholics ;  it  was  a 
mark  of  triumph  over  them,  and  even  on 
account  of  its  historic  recollections  they 
ought  to  be  relieved  from  it.  Why  not 
reduce  a  few  more  bishops?  Why  should 
the  present  establishment  in  Ireland  be 
maintained,  when  the  number  of  Protes- 
tants in  proportion  to  the  Roman  Catholics 
was  BO  inconsiderable?  He  begged  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  petition 
of  Samuel  Beale,  a  Quaker,  residing  in 
Cork,  who  stated  that  on  the  2nd  of  this 
month  there  were  taken  from  his  house 
six  chairs  and  a  sofa  of  the  value  of  9L 
for  a  demand  of  42.  78,  6<?  ,  and  they  were 
sold  for  3^  ]!«.;  and  he  was  in  daily  ex- 
pectation of  another  seizure  to  make  up 
the  deficiency. 

Mr.  fag  an  said,  that  all  houses  under 
102.  in  the  city  of  Dublin  were  unquestion- 
ably occupied  by  Roman  Catholics,  and  be 
was  surprised  that  the  Chief  Secretary  for 
Ireland  should  not  recollect  the  fact  of  it 
having  been  so  stated  before  the  Committee. 
He  could  also  assure  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man that  a  great  portion  of  the  property 
in  the  city  of  Cork  belonged  to  Roman 
Catholics. 

Question  put,  "  That  the  blank  be  filled 
with  *ten  pounds.' " 

The  Committee  divided : — Ayes  92  ; 
Noes  71 :  Majority  21. 

Clause  agreed  to. 

Clause  3  (The  sums  bo  certified  to  be 
raised  in  each  parish  by  means  of  a  rate 
upon  all  houses  now  chargeable  except 
those  rated  under  102.). 
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Mr.  J.  O'CONNELL  said,  he  should 
moTe  to  add  to  this  clause  the  following 
words  : — '*  Provided  also  that^no  houses  the 
property  of  Roman  Catholics  or  Dissenters, 
be  liable  to  be  rated." 

Amendment  proposed,  in  page  3,  line 
28,  after  the  words  "Ministers'  Money," 
to  insert  the  words  "  Provided  also,  that 
no  houses  the  property  of  Roman  Catholics 
or  Dissenters,  be  liable  to  be  rated." 

Sir  JOHN  YOUNQ  said,  he  must 
object  to  the  Amendment,  as  totally  at 
variance  with  the  principle  on  which  the 
Bill  was  read  a  second  time. 

Mr.  HUME  said,  he  considered  that  the 
second  reading  of  the  Bill  only  affirmed 
that  certain  funds  were  to  be  raised.  He 
should  support  the  Amendment,  because 
he  considered  that  a  Church  of  England 
Establishment  ought  to  be  supported  by 
the  members  of  that  Church. 

Mr.  NAPIER  said,  he  should  oppose 
the  Amendment,  for  every  concession  made 
to  certain  parties  in  Ireland  only  appeared 
to  lead  the  way  to  further  demands.  There 
would  be  great  difficulty  in  practically 
working  such  a  scheme  as  that  proposed 
by  the  hon.  Member  for  Clonroel  (Mr.  J. 
O'Connell). 

Mr.  FRENCH  said,  that  it  would  not 
be  impossible  to  carry  out  the  Amendment, 
because  a  similar  provision  was  already  the 
law  of  Canada  with  respect  to  tithes.  Pro- 
perty ceased  to  be  charged  for  tithes  if  it 
passed  from  the  possession  of  a  Protestant 
into  that  of  a  Roman  Catholic. 

Sir  JOHN  YOUNG  said,  that  this  was 
not  a  religious  question,  but  simply  one  of 
money.  The  charge  in  question  was  not  a 
personal  charge,  but  one  upon  property. 
It  would  be  impossible  practically  to  carry 
out  the  proposition  of  the  hon.  Member. 
Suppose  a  house  belonging  to  a  Roman 
Catholic  or  Dissenter  was  inhabited  by  a 
member  of  the  Church  of  England,  was  he 
to  pay  ?  Again,  suppose  a  house  belong- 
ing to  a  member  of  the  Church  of  England 
was  inhabited  by  a  Roman  Catholic,  was 
the  owner  to  get  21.  or  SI.  ^  year  more 
for  his  house  because  it  was  exempt  from 
rating  in  virtue  of  being  occupied  by  a 
person  not  liable  to  tbe  tax  ?  If  they 
agreed  to  this  proviso,  there  would  be  no 
end  to  questions  such  as  those  to  which  it 
would  give  rise. 

Mr.  HUME  thought  that  the  members 
of  each  persuasion  ought  to  pay  their  own 
ministers  as  they  do  their  own  doctors. 

Mr.  MAGUIRE  said,  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  separate  the  religious  question 

VOL.  CXXXI,    [iniRD  SBRiES.] 


from  the  one  of  pounds,  shillings,  and 
pence.  The  Roman  Catholics  felt  se« 
verely  the  injustice  of  being  called  upon 
to  pay  a  tax  for  the  support  of  the  clergy 
of  another  faith ;  and  he  must  contend  that 
it  was  a  burden  from  which  they  had  a 
right  to  be  relieved.  It  was  said  that  this 
was  not  a  personal  tax.  It  was,  howevei*, 
originally  imposed  for  the  "  cure  of  souls." 
Now,  it  was  clearly  not  the  soul  of  a  house, 
but  of  a  man  that  was  to  be  "  cured ;"  and, 
therefore,  it  was  clear  that  the  tax  must  be 
an  individual  and  personal  charge. 

Viscount  PALMERSTON  said,  he 
would  beg  the  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr. 
Maguire)  and  those  who  acted  with  him, 
to  consider  what  was  involved  in  the  prin- 
ciple they  advocated— -that  no  person  of 
one  religion  should  ever  be  called  upon  to 
contribute  to  anything  connected  with  an- 
other. He  would  beg  the  hon.  Gentleman 
to  recollect  how  his  doctrine  would  apply 
to  the  allowances  made  to  Roman  Catholic 
chaplains  for  attending  upon  tbe  soldiers  of 
the  Army  and  the  sailors  in  the  Navy ;  and 
also  other  matters  in  which  Roman  Catho- 
lic interests  were  concerned.  This  tax  had 
nothing  to  do  with  any  religious  question. 
It  was  a  tax  upon  property,  and  it  would 
be  perfectly  preposterous  to  make  the  rate 
upon  a  house  dependent  upon  the  religion 
of  its  owner.  Was  the  imposition  or  non- 
imposition  of  the  tax  to  be  regulated  by 
the  religion  of  the  head  or  of  the  immediate 
landlord?  or  was  it  to  depend  upon  tbe  re- 
ligion of  the  occupier?  If  they  adopted 
any  such  principle  as  that  of  the  proviso, 
they  would  be  involved  in  endless  absurdi- 
ties. The  tax  was  one  upon  property,  to 
which  every  man  knew  that  he  was  liable 
when  he  purchased  it,  and  had  really  no- 
thing whatever  to  do  with  religious  feeling. 

Mr.  HADFIELD  said,  that  the  noble 
Lord  had  warned  the  House  against  push- 
ing the  doctrine  of  the  hon.  Member  oppo- 
site (Mr.  Maguire)  to  its  full  extent.  He 
(Mr.  Hadfield)  wished  to  caiTy  it  as  far  as 
it  could  be  carried.  Let  the  iron  hand  of 
the  Church  of  England  be  taken  off  the 
whole  country.  The  Church  of  England 
was  not  the  National  Church ;  he  never 
wanted  to  hear  it  called  by  that  offensive 
name.  Not  one-fourth  of  the  people  of 
this  country  were  members  of  that  Church. 
Why  should  Dissenters  pay  for  its  support  ? 
He  would  remind  the  Government  that, 
with  the  Message  from  the  Crown  which 
had  that  day  been  read  fresh  in  their  me- 
mories, it  was  important  to  have  the  sup- 
port of  hon.  Members  on  the  other  sid«. 

2  Y 
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Religious  quarrels  had  always  been  the 
weakpess  of  this  country. 

Mb.  LUOAS  said,  that  although  the 
nqble  Lord  thought  there  would  bo  gr^at 
difficulty  in  carrying  out  the  proviso,  ho 
must  remind  him  that  his  hon.  Priend  tbo 
Member  for  Roscommon  (Mr.  French)  bad 
pointed  out  that  it  was  in  praotical  opera- 
tioa  in  Canada,  where  the  eznerienoe  of 
^fty  years  had  demonstrated  tnat  it  was 
nnattended  with  any  difficulty.  The  only 
real  difficulty  in  adopting  it  in  Ireland  lay 
in  the  fact  that  there  the  property  was  to 
paas  from  Catholics  to  Protestants,  while 
in  Canada  it  passed  from  Protestants  to 
Roman  Catholics.  When  the  noble  Lord 
told  the  Catholics  to  be  afraid  of  pushing 
this  priqciple  too  far,  lest  they  might  lose 
some  of  that  liberality  which  they  derived 
from  the  votes  of  that  Bouse  in  favour  of 
their  religion,  he  (Mr.  Lucas)  would  Bug« 
geat  that  the  noble  Lord  must  be  treating 
the  House  to  an  ironical  compliment  that 
It  did  not  very  well  deserve.  Suppose 
that  all  future  applications  of  the  taxes  to 
the  support  of  any  religious  community 
were  stopped,  who  would  be  the  losers  ? 
Not  the  Catholics.  They  would,  on  the 
contrary,  be  gainers.  They  would  accept 
the  noble  Lord's  challenge,  and  would  ask 
him  to  follow  it  up.  xhey  were  quite 
ready  to  put  a  stop  to  all  applications  of 
the  public  money  to  religion,  and  to  abide 
by  tne  result.  With  respect  to  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  chaplains  in  the  Army  and 
Navy,  the  Catholics  did  not  receive  the 
comnionest  justice  on  these  points.  They 
gave  to  the  Roman  Catholics  in  the  Army 
and  Navy  the  most  insignificant  fraction 
of  what  he  would  not  caJl  justice,  for  it 
was  rather  an  insult  than  anything  else ; 
and  they  refused  them  justice  on  every 
Question  in  which  the  religious  interests  of 
the  country  were  involved,  and  then  told 
them  (the  Catholics)  to  be  careful  how  far 
thev  pressed  their  claims,  lest  they  should 
be  losers. 

Question  put,  "  That  those  words  be 
there  inserted." 

The  Committee  divided  .--^Ayes  71  ; 
Noes  92;  Majority  21. 

Mr.  FAGAN  said,  be  now  would  beg 
to  move  an  Amendment  relative  to  the 
funds  at  the  disposal  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners,  of  which  he  had  given 
notice.  The  income  of  the  Commissioners 
had  increased  considerably  during  the  last 
two  years,  and  they  had  recently  funded  a 
large  sum.  Under  these  circumstances, 
he  thought  they  ought  rather  to  fall  back 


upon  their  fun^s  than  to  rely  upon  the  im- 
position of  rates. 

Amendment  proposed,  at  the  end  of  the 
clause,  to  add  the  words — 

"  Provided  always,  that  on  or  before  the  25th 
day  of  March  in  every  year  after  the  msnn^  of 
this  Act,  it  ihall  be  asoertained  by  the  rkwleaiaa- 
tioal  Qoffuniasionen  for  Ireland,  and  deidarod  by 
tb«m  in  the  DubHn  Qazeti^,  what  increase  of  in- 
come the  said  Copamissioners  have  obtained  dur- 
ing the  year  preceding  the  25th  day  of  March, 
by  reason  of  the  avoidanee  during  the  year  of 
benefloea  or  of  bishopriei,  or  by  feaaon  of  tb«  in- 
oreaie  of  the  tax  payable  flN>ia  benefices  and 
bishoprics ;  and  the  said  Increased  amount  of  ia- 
cpme  in  each  year  shall  be  dedooted  from  the 
Tfhole  assessment  to  be  levied  as  aibresaid  off  of  the 
said  eiffht  cities  and  towns,  and  the  Oommiseionere 
shall  thereupon  notify  to  the  GoUeetor  OenenJ, 
to  the  Town  Clerks,  and  Boards  of  Guardians 
aforesaid  respectively,  the  proportion  of  the  said 
reduced  sum,  which  is  to  be  collected  in  each  city 
or  town  respeetiyely,  to  be  ascertained  aeoording 
to  the  proportion  which  the  amount  eaoh  said 
oity  OP  town  has  to  pay  the  first  year  after  the 
passing  of  this  Act,  bears  to  the  entire  sum  to  be 
loTicd  the  said  first  Tear  and  so  on,  every  succeed- 
ing 35th  day  of  March  in  every  year,  until  the 
entire  of  said  assessment  is  wholly  reduced  and 
extinguished." 

Sm  JOHN  TOUNG  said,  that  this 
was  in  principle  the  same  Motion  as  his 
hon.  Friend  had  already  hrought  ibrward 
for  the  aholition  of  the  tax  ;  the  only  dif- 
ference was,  that  in  the  one  case  it  would 
cease  gradually,  and  in  the  other  immedi- 
ately. His  statements  with  respect  to  the 
Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  arose  from  a 
misapprehension.  It  was  supposed  that 
because  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissionera 
had  funded  40,000?.,  they  had  therefore 
saved  that  sum.  But  their  Report  showed 
that  it  was  only  put  by  until  it  was  re- 
ouired  for  purposes  to  which  it  was  already 
devoted.  One  of  the  most  important  ob- 
jects in  yiew  at  the  time  of  the  establish- 
ment of  that  Commission  was  the  aug- 
mentation of  small  livings.  Now,  so  en- 
tirely had  their  funds  been  exhausted 
hitherto,  by  repairs  and  other  expenses* 
that  not  one  small  living  had  been  aug- 
mented. There  were  in  Ireland  a  ^reat 
number  of  small  livings  under  100?.  a 
year,  and  he  thought  it  was  not  making  a 
very  exorbitant  demand  to  ask  that  they 
should  be  augmented  to  2001.  a  year.  If, 
however,  they  agreed  to  this  Amendment, 
that  would  be  indefinitely  postponed.  On 
these  grounds  he  must  oppose  the  proposi- 
tion of  the  hon.  Member. 

Mr.  HADFIELD  said,  he  should  sup- 
port the  Amendment,  on  the  ground  that 
all  the  surplus  funds  in  the  hands  of  the 
Commissioners  ought    to  be  applied  to- 
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wards  the    diminution  of    this  offensiye 
tax. 

Question  put,  ''That  those  words  be 
there  added. 

The  Committee  divided  : — Ayes  76  ; 
Noes  95 :  Majority  19. 

Mr.  MEAGHER  said,  he  obfected  to 
compelling  town  councils  and  boards  of 
guardians  to  collect  taxes  or  stipends  for 
ministers,  as  those  bodies  had  been  consti- 
tuted for  purposes  of  a  yery  different  de- 
scription. He  should  therefore  move  that 
the  clause  be  omitted. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  put,  "  That 
the  Clause  as  amended  stand  part  of  the 
Bill." 

The  Committee  divided  : — Ayes  99  ; 
Noes  72 :  Majority  27. 

Clause  agreed  to,  as  were  also  Clauses 
4  to  10  inclusive. 

Mr.  VANCE  said,  he  would  now  beg 
to  bring  forward  the  clause  of  which  he 
had  given  notice,  which  related  to  the 
compensation  of  the  persons  now  employ- 
ed in  the  collection  of  ministers'  money. 

Sir  JOHN  YOUNG  said,  he  was  of 
opinion  that  those  collectors  for  whom  the 
hon.  Member  opposite  sought  compensa- 
tion stood  precisely  in  a  position  similar  to 
that  in  which  the  tithe  proctors  had  been 
placed,  with  respect  to  the  collection  of 
tithes  ;  yet  in  their  case  no  compensation 
had  been  given  by  the  Legislature.  He 
thought  the  principle  upon  which  the  hon. 
Member  asked  the  Committee  to  act  was 
a  bad  one,  and  he  could  not  therefore  ac- 
cord it  his  sanction. 

Clause  hrcmght  up,  and  read  1**. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  put,  **  That 
the  said  Clause  be  now  read  a  second 
time." 

The  Committee  divided: — Ayes  18; 
Noes  144  :  Majority  126. 

House  resumed.     Bill  reported, 

CHURCH  BUILDINGS  ACTS  CONTINU- 
ANCE BILL. 

Order  for  Committee  read. 

Mr.  HADFIELD  said,  he  had  civen 
notice  of  an  Amendment  to  limit  the  aura- 
tion  of  the  Commission  for  one  year  ; 
he  had  been  informed  that  the  noble  Lord 
(Viscount  Palroerston)  was  disposed  to  ac- 
cede to  that  Amendment,  or,  at  all  events, 
to  some  limit  other  than  that  adopted  in 
the  Bill;  and  if  the  noble  Lord  would 
give  him  some  assurance  to  that  effect,  he 
would  not  move  his  Amendment,  but 
otherwise  he  should  press  it  to  a  divi- 
sion. 


Viscount  PALMBR8T0N  said,  the 
Bill,  as  it  now  stood,  was  to  continue  the 
Commission  for  ten  years.  A  suggestion 
had  been  made  for  the  consolidation  of  the 
laws  under  which  the  Board  acted  and  for 
various  other  changes.  These  matters 
certainly  deserved  consideration ;  but  they 
required  considerable  time  for  their  settle- 
ment. He  had  no  objection  to  limit  the 
duration  of  the  time  to  two  years.  To 
take  less  than  that  would  be  trifling  with 
the  House,  because  it  would  be  quite  im- 
possible that  either  himself  or  any  other 
person  in  his  position  would  be  able  to  say 
that  the  proposed  arrangements  could  be 
carried  into  effect  in  less  time. 

The  Marquess  of  BLANDFORD  said, 
he  thought  the  continuance  of  the  Com- 
mission ought  to  be  limited  to  one  year. 
It  was  well  known  that  the  Acts  which 
they  had   to  carry  out  were  of  a  most 
complicated  structure.      An  attempt  had 
already  been  made  to  consolidate  them  ; 
but  it  only  made  matters  worse,  for  when 
the  Bill  was  framed,  it  was  found  to  be  of 
such  a  magnitude  that  it  was  thought  pro- 
per not  to  proceed  with  it.     There  was, 
however,  no  need  for  a  consolidation,  or 
for  the  continuance  of  the  Commission  be- 
yond a  very  limited  period  ;  because  there 
was  an  Act  now  in  force,  the  6th  and  7th 
Victoria,  commonly  called  Sir  Robert  Peel's 
Act,  which  might  be  made  available  for 
every  purpose.     That  Act  contained  twen- 
ty-seven clauses,  under  the  provisions  of 
which  nearly  250  parishes  had  been  con- 
stituted.    This  Act  had  been  of  the  great- 
est possible  benefit  to  the  Church ;  it  was 
of  a  most  practical  nature,  and  was  con- 
ceived by  a  master  spirit.    If  it  had  proved 
effectual  for  the  constitution  of  250  pa- 
rishes, there  was  no  reason  why  it  should 
not  constitute  2,000  if  they  were  needed, 
for  a  very  simple  extension  of  its  powers 
would  give  all  the  facilities  necessary  for  a 
further  division  of  parishes  throughout  the 
United  Kingdom.      Another  reason  why 
the  Commission  ought  not  to  be  continued 
for  the  time  proposed  by  the  Government 
was,  that  a  considerable  body  of  evidence 
had  been  taken  by  the  Commissioners  for 
the  division  of  parishes,  which  would  shortly 
be  before  the  House,  and  to  which  ho  in- 
tended to  call  attention.      Most  of  this 
evidence  had  been  given  by  persons  ac- 
quainted with  the  Church  Building  Acts, 
and  he  believed   that  when  this  evidence 
came  to  bo  considered,  it  would  be  found 
that  there  was  no  necessity  for  making  the 
change  now  proposed.      He    had    given 
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notice  of  a  Bill,  which  he  hoped  to  be 
able  to  introduce  after  Easter,  combining 
the  principles  he  had  thus  briefly  adverted 
to;  and  when  be  explained  the  provisions 
of  the  measure,  he  thought  it  would  be 
found  that  the  division  of  parishes  might 
be  effectuallj  caiTied  out  by  the  Ecclesias- 
tical Commissioners  without  the  slightest 
difficulty,  and  without  a  multiplicity  and 
complexity  of  Boards.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, if  the  hon.  Member  for  Shef- 
field (Mr.  Hadfield)  went  to  a  division  upon 
the  Motion  for  limiting  the  duration  of  the 
Commission  to  one  year,  he  should  be  in- 
clined to  support  him. 

Mr.  PALK  said,  that  Sir  Robert  Peers 
Act  was  a  most  valuable  one,  but  the  great 
fault  of  it  was,  that  it  provided  no  means 
fdr  the  building  of  the  Church  after  the 
endowment.  If  this  Act  were  extended, 
and  it  was  permitted  by  means  of  seat- 
rents  to  raise  funds  for  the  building  of 
churches,  the  Act  would  at  once  become  a 
very  valuable  one. 

Mr.  R.  J.  PHILLIMORE  said,  that, 
with  respect  to  the  consolidation  of  these 
Acts,  he  had  from   his   own   experience 
found   it   was  yery   difficult   to   reconcile 
them,  and  they  were  about  as  disgraceful 
a  specimen  of  ecclesiastical  legislation  as 
the  enemies  of  the  Church  could  desire. 
He  considered  that  these  were  reasons  why 
tlie  proposition  of  the  noble  Lord  the  Mem- 
ber for  Tiverton  (Viscount  Palmerston)  to 
limit  the  Bill  to  two  years  should  be  ac- 
cepted ;  to  continue  the  Acts  for  ten  years 
would  be  far  too  long. 
House  in  Committee. 
Clause  1 .  Proposed  to  fill  the  blank  with 
the  words  "  until  the  20th  of  July,  1856." 
Mr.  hadfield  said,  he  had  given 
notice  of  his  intention  to  move  that  the 
duration  of  the  Act  be  limited  from  its 
passing  to  one  year  and  to  the  end  of  the 
then  next  Session  of  Parliament.      This 
Bill  was  a  continuance  of  a  series  of  Acts, 
eighteen  in  number,  the  commencement  of 
which  was  thirty-six  years  ago,  and  the 
whole  business  of  which  originated  in  two 
grants,  one  of  1,000,0002.  and  the  other 
of  500,000Z.,  for  tlie  purpose  of  building 
churches.    From  1801  to  1831,  a  period  of 
thirty  years,  500  churches  had  been  built, 
at  the  expense  of  3,000,000^.,  of  which  the 
Government  contributed  1,152,000?.     But 
what  happened  in  the  next  twenty  years, 
when  there  was  freedom  to  build  churches 
which  there  was  not  before — from  1831  to 
1851?     Why,  that  2,029  churches  were 
built,  chiefly  by  voluntary  subscriptions. 

The  Marquess  of  Bland/ord 


Here  was  a  testimony  to  the  efficacy  of 
the  voluntary  principle.  The  cost  of  these 
2,029  churches  had  been  6,087,0002.,  of 
which  only  511,0002.  was  contributed  by 
the  Exchequer,  so  that  5,576,0002.  had 
been  contributed  voluntarily.  And  what  had 
been  the  state  of  things  during  this  time  ? 
Why,  so  full  of  complication  were  the  Sta- 
tutes that  no  man  would  undertake  to  ar- 
range them.  Persons  in  the  Church  were 
anxious  that  the  duties  of  this  Commission 
should  be  undertaken  by  the  Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners.  The  expense  of  it  was 
10,0002.  a  year,  while  the  whole  of  the 
sum  granted  for  the  building  of  churches 
had  been  long  ago  expended.  He  thought, 
under  these  circumstances,  ho  was  justified 
in  asserting  that  these  Acts  ought  to  be 
put  an  end  to. 

Mr.  ALCOCK  said,  he  should  vote  for 
this  proposition.  It  had  been  said  on 
both  sides  of  the  House  that  the  Church 
Building  Acts  were  totally  inconsistent 
with  each  other,  and  he  would  satisfy  the 
Committee  that  on  this  ground  there  was 
a  necessity  for  some  alteration.  The 
Commissioners  had  power  to  form  ecclesi- 
astical districts  and  to  consolidate  chapel- 
ries.  As  regards  the  formation  of  eccle- 
siastical districts,  they  had  power  to  con- 
stitute a  portion  of  a  parish  into  a  district, 
which  district  was  exempt  at  the  end  of 
twenty  years  from  all  further  rates  to  the 
mother  church  ;  but  a  ^nsolidated  cha- 
pelry  which  was  formed  out  of  two  pa- 
rishes was  treated  in  a  different  manner. 
But  the  Commissioners  had  no  power  to 
exempt,  at  the  end  of  twenty  years,  a 
consolidated  chapel ry  from  the  compulsory 
payment  of  rates  to  the  mother  church. 
These  things  were  perfectly  inconsistent, 
and  therefore  he  should  vote  for  continu- 
ing the  Acts  for  the  shortest  possible 
time. 

Viscount  PALMERSTON  said,  that 
his  hon.  Friend  who  made  this  Motion  had 
not  adverted  to  the  difference  between 
what  he  proposed  and  what  ho  (Lord  Pal- 
merston) proposed.  With  regard  to  tho 
duration  of  a  Commission  of  this  sort,  it 
was  of  great  importance,  not  merely  to 
the  functions  of  tho  Commission,  but  to 
the  interests  of  the  public,  that  it  should 
be  definite,  and  that  everybody  should 
know  when  its  functions  should  cease. 
Therefore  he  had  proposed  that  it  shonld 
continue  till  the  20th  of  July,  1856.  But 
his  hon.  Friend  proposed  that  it  should  be 
continued  for  one  year  from  the  passing  of 
the  Continuance  Act,  and  to  the  end  of 
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the  then  next  Session  of  Parliament.  Let 
tho  House  ubserve  that  one  year  from  any 
part  of  this  Session  would  bo  the  middle 
of  the  next  Session.  It  would  then  con- 
tinue to  the  end  of  1856  ;  and  if  it  hap- 
pened that  Parliament  should  sit  till  Sep- 
tember or  October,  the  Commission  would 
J>e  continued  for  two  or  three'  months 
longer  than  he  (Lord  Palmerston)  pro- 
posed, lie  was  sure  his  hon.  Friend 
would  not  grudge  him  this  trifling  matter, 
which  was  taking  two  or  three  months 
more  that  he  did  not  wish  to  give.  He 
thought  his  demands  exorbitant,  and  he 
bad  better  be  content  with  the  two  years 
certain  that  he  (Lord  Palmerston)  was 
willing  to  give. 

Mr.  HORSMAN  said,  he  wished  to  re- 
mind the  Committee  that  this  Church 
Building  Commission  was  constituted  to 
administer  certain  funds  that  were  granted 
by  Act  of  Parliament  to  extend  and  im- 
prove tho  parochial  system.  In  1848  he 
was  a  member  of  a  Committee  appointed 
to  inquire  into  the  working  of  the  Ecclesi- 
astical Commission,  and  on  that  occasion 
the  secretary  stated  that  the  Acts,  were 
BO  complicated,  that  scarcely  even  a  pro- 
fessional man  could  understand  them ; 
that  all  the  funds  now  in  the  hands  of  this 
Commission  were  12,0002. ,  and  a  further 
sum  owing  to  them  of  17,000^  ;  and  that 
the  annual  expense  of  the  establishment 
was  5,000Z.  But  along  with  this  Church 
Building  Commission  there  were  two  other 
Commissions  sitting  at  the  same  time — 
namely,  the  Ecclesiastical  Commission  and 
the  Queen  Anne's  Bounty  Board.  The 
Ecclesiastical  Commission  was  chiefly  com- 
posed of  eX'Offic%o  members  drawn  from 
the  Episcopal  Bench,  and  Queen  Anne's 
Bounty  Board  was  formed  partly  of  the 
same  men.  These  three  Boards  were, 
indeed,  composed  practically  of  the  same 
members,  and  it  was  brought  out  that 
they  met  frequently  on  the  same  day,  and 
to  administrate  nearly  the  same  business 
at  an  expense  of  15,000/.  a  year.  He 
contended,  therefore,  that  instead  of  hav- 
ing three  separate  Boards,  with  a  salary 
amounting,  for  the  three,  to  15,000/.  a 
year,  it  would  be  better  to  have  one  lay 
Board  of  practical  men,  to  whom  a  salary 
might  be  given  of  5,000/.  a  year,  and 
thus  10,000/.  a  year  would  be  saved  to 
the  country,  and  the  business  would  be 
much  more  efficiently  performed.  He 
could  not  think  what  the  objection  to  this 
course  could  be,  inasmuch  as  all  the  func- 
tions now  vested  in  the  Commissioners  I 
might  be  transferred  to  the  lay  Board' 


which  he  recommended.  He  thought, 
therefore,  under  the  circumstances,  that 
the  best  course  would  be  to  agree  to  the 
continuance  of  this  Bill  until  July,  1855, 
and,  in  the  meantime,  for  Government  to 
introduce  a  measure  to  throw  all  the  busi- 
ness into  the  hands  of  a  lay  Board. 

Question  put,  '*  That  the  blank  be  filled 
with  the  words,  '  until  the  20th  day  of 
July,  1856.'" 

The  Committee  dwided: — Ayes  153; 
Noes  49:  Majority  104. 

Clause  agreed  to.  House  resumed. 
Bill  reported, 

SLIGO  ELECTION. 

Mr.  KER  SETMER  said,  as  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Sligo  Election  Committee,  he 
rose  to  move  that  the  Attorney  General  for 
Ireland  be  instructed  to  prosecute  Michael 
Gethin,  Henry  Simpson,  and  James  Simp-> 
son,  for  their  conduct,  reported  to  tho 
House  by  the  Select  Committee  appointed 
to  inquire  into  the  allegations  of  the  peti- 
tion of  John  Patrick  Somers,  Esq.  In  a 
matter  of  that  kind  he  would  never  have 
deemed  it  his  duty  to  have  stirred  had  it 
not  been  for  the  suggestion  thrown  out  by 
the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for  the  City  of 
London  (Lord  J.  Russell),  in  deference  to 
which  he  now  brought  forward  this  Motion. 
He  understood  that  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Youghal  (Mr.  I.  Butt)  would 
have  had  some  legal  objection  to  make 
against  the  course  which  it  was  proposed 
to  pursue.  He  regretted,  however,  to 
have  received  information  that  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  was  obliged  to  be 
absent  through  ill  health.  But  notwith- 
standing that,  he  felt  he  would  not  be  jus- 
tified in  postponing  his  Motion  any  further. 
He  would  only  say  in  conclusion,  that  if 
any  legal  discussion  arose,  as  one  wholly 
unversed  in  law,  he  should  feel  wholly  in- 
competent to  take  part  in  it,  and  should 
therefore  leave  the  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tlemen to  fight  out  the  matter  amongst 
themselves,  with  as  much  difference  of  opi- 
nion and  as  much  ability  as  seemed  to  cha- 
racterise all  such  disputes.  At  the  same 
time  he  most  sincerely  hoped  that  there 
would  be  an  absence  of  all  those  mistakes 
which  so  much  marked  Irish  State  prose- 
cutions, and  that  no  mere  legal  technicali- 
ties would  interfere  with  the  due  course  of 
justice. 

Mr.  WHITESIDE  said,  he  wished  to 
explain,  on  behalf  of  his  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  (Mr.  I.  Butt)  and  himself,  that  it 
had  occurred  to  some  of  those  who  had 
read  the  Report  describing  the  enoimitj 
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of  tho  offences  perpetrated,  that  it  might 
be  more  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of 
the  House  if  the  offenders  were  brought 
to  the  bar,  to  be  dealt  with  according  to 
the  judgment  of  the  House;  but  as  the 
person  the  most  competent  to  direct  their 
opinions  ia  such  matters — he  meant  the 
Doble  Lord  the  Member  for  the  City  of 
London  -*-  belieyed  that  those  persons 
ought  to  be  prosecuted,  he  would  only  join 
in  the  hope  expressed  by  his  hon.  Friend 
(Mr.  E.  Seymer)  that  the  prosecution 
would  be  conducted  with  energy  and  abi- 
lity*—and,  indeed,  he  had  no  doubt  it 
would — by  the  Attorney  General  for  Ire- 
land. The  case  included  the  commission 
of  bribery,  a  conspiracy,  and  subornation 
of  perjury.  And  he  would  remind  the 
House  that  it  would  be  utterly  impossible 
to  effect  any  reform  if  they  did  not  enforce 
justice  against  such  notorious  offenders  as 
those  implicated  in  these  illegal  and  uncon- 
stitutional practices. 

The  attorney  GENERAL  said,  it 
appeared  that  the  offences  charged  were 
of  a  very  grave  and  serious  character.  If, 
however,  the  offenders  had  been  brought 
to  the  bar,  as  the  House  was  well  aware, 
all  it  would  be  competent  for  them  to  do 
would  be  to  imprison  the  guilty  partiesi 
the  imprisonment  only  to  endure  during 
the  sitting  of  the  House.  Now  if  they 
were  convicted  of  the  offences  of  which 
they  were  accused,  he  ventured  to  express 
a  belief  thai  such  a  term  of  imprisonment 
would  be  a  very  inadequate  punishment. 
It  was  therefore  more  fitting  that  they 
should  be  prosecuted  by  the  Attorney 
General  for  Ireland. 

Ordered — 

"That  Mr.  Attorney  General  for  IreUnd  bo 
instructed  to  prosecute  Michael  Gethln,  Henry 
Simpson,  and  James  Simpson,  for  their  conduct 
reported  to  this  House  by  the  Select  Committee 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  allegations  of  the 
Petition  of  John  Patrick  Somers,  esquire«  com- 
plaining of  irregular  and  unconititutional  pro- 
ceedings in  the  matter  of  a  Petition  complaining 
of  the  Return  of  John  Sadleir,  esquire,  for  the 
Borough  of  Sligo." 

The  House  adjourned  at  a  quarter  after 
Eleven  o'clock. 

I  »« I  M  I » I  mi  WM> 

HOUSE    OP   LORDS, 
Tuesdaif,  March  28,  1854. 

Minutes.]    Public  Bill. — 1»  Chimney  SwMfMt. 

ADMINISTRATION  OP  JUSTICE  IN 
IRELAND. 

Thb    Eabl    09    OLANCARTYs    Uj 
Lorda,  when  I  gara  notioe  on  the  21  tt  of 
Mr.  Whiteside 


the  Motion  I  am  this  day  to  bring  forward 
for  the  production  of  certain  particulars  of 
information  relative  to  the  cases  of  John 
and  Hugh  Murphy,  who  were  indicted,  but 
not  tried,  at  the  late  Armagh  Assises  for 
the  murder  of  James  Wilson,  it  may  be  in 
the  recollection  of  your  Lordships  that  I 
read  from  the  Morning  Herald  newspaper 
of  that  day  the  paragraph  which  drew  my 
attention  to  the  subject^  and  which  im- 
pressed me  with  the  importance  of  bring- 
mg  it  at  onooi  and  publicly,  under  the 
notice  of  Her  Mi\jesty's  Gorernment,  that 
they  might  give  the  earliest  contradiction 
to  a  statement,  so  calculated  as  was  that 
contained  in  the  paragraph  in  question^  to 
impress  the  public  mind  in  this  country 
with  a  most  unfavourable  opinion  of  the 
manner  in  which  justice  is  administered 
in  Ireland.  The  interval  of  a  week  haA 
not,  I  trust,  passed  over  without  their 
having  communicated  with  the  authoritiea 
in  Ireland,  and  being  this  day  prepared  to 
afford  to  the  House  some  explanation  of 
proceedings  in  reference  to  the  conduct  of 
Crown  prosecutions,  of  so  startling  a  nature 
as  thpse  which  I  laid  before  the  House« 
In  order  that  your  Lordships  may  fully 
understand  any  answer  that  may  be  given* 
1  must  beg  leave  as  briefly  as  I  can,  to 
bring  the  case  again  under  your  tootiee. 
It  appears  that  the  deceased  Wilson, 
shortly  before  the  occasion  on  which  he 
lost  his  life,  had  bad  a  dispute  with  the 
father  of  the  Murpbys,  but  in  consideratioti 
of  his  grey  hairs,  had  refused  to  fight  with 
the  old  man.     The  paragraph  proceeda :— « 

*'  Some  time  after,  when  engaged  in  drawhig 
turf,  a  challenge  was  sent  to  him  by  John  Morphyi 
the  brother  of  the  prisoner,  which  he  aooeplod« 
The  men  engaged  in  a  pugilistic  encounter,  and 
had  fought  two  or  three  rounds,  without  any  in- 
terruption or  foul  play,  when  Hugh  Murphy,  hav- 
ing armed  himself  with  a  spade,  which  he  brought 
from  some  diatanoe,  and  taking  his  position  on  an 
elevated  ground  on  which  the  men  fought,  watched 
his  opportunity,  and  struck  Wilson  with  so  much 
violence  as  to  cleave  his  skull,  at  the  same  time 
calling  to  his  brother,  with  a  horrid  imprecation 
on  Wilson,  *  Now  he's  down,  murder  him  out'— 
advice  which  the  brother  endeavoured  to  follow  by 
strildng  him  repeatedly  as  he  lay.  Wilson  was 
rescued,  but  only  to  be  taken  to  the  infirmary, 
where  he  died.  The  Murphys  were  both  arrested, 
and  in  due  course  tme  bills  were  fbund  against 
them  for  marder  by  the  grand  Jury.  It  Is  said 
that  the  fiunily  of  Wilson  were  prepared  to  nrove 
a  cloar  case  of  conspiracy,  on  the  part  of  botn  tho 
Murphys,  to  murder  Wilson.  The  opportunity 
was  not  giyen  them.  When  the  prisoners  were 
arraigned,  and  bad  pleaded  'not  guilty,'  their 
counsel  proposed  a  compromise  with  the  Crown, 
accordimp  to  which  Hugh  Murphy  was  to  plead 
guilty  of  manslaughter.  Counsel  for  the  next  of 
kin  appealed  against  such  an  arrangement,  but 
received  a  flippant  rebuke  from  the  Crown  proM* 
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ettiotf  to  tbe  effect  that  tho  duty  of  counsel  in 
■uoh  OMM  wai  to  'ASBiBt  but  not  direct  the 
Orown«'  The  Judge  agreed  to  this  reading  of  the 
law,  and  in  an  address  of  something  jery  like 
•oodolenee  and  OompUment»  sentenced  Murphy 
to  six  likoftths'  Imprisonment.  John  Murphy  was 
duftoharged  without  trial.  The  Jttd|j[e  who  pre- 
sided on  this  memorable  oeoasion  is  a  Aoman 
Catholic.  The  culprit  whom  he  sentenced  re- 
ceived a  character  from  his  '  pastor/  a  Roman 
Cathollo  priest." 

In  connection  witk  this,  and  bearing  out 
tbo  main  allegations  ^ith  respect  to  the 
proceedings  at  the  assizes,  I  read  to  your 
Lordships  the  foUowbg  notice  of  what  took 
place  at  Armagh  i*^ 

"  AbmaOh,  March  11.  John  and  Hugh  Murphy 
were  indicted  for  the  wilful  murder  of  James 
Wilson.  This  case  (which  appeared  to  have  Ex- 
cited considerable  party  feeling  and  animosity). 
was  not  tried,  owing  to  an  arrangement  entered 
into  by  the  counsel  for  the  Grown  and  those  for 
the  prisoners.  John  Murphy  was  acquitted,  aS 
there  was  no  OTidonce  brought  forward  againit 
him,  and  Hugh  Murphy  pleaded  guilty  to  ths 
•hai^ge  of  manilaughter." 

I  also  read  the  following  ret>ort  of  what  the 
learned  Judge  (Serjeant  Uowley)  said,  on 
sentencing  the  prisoner,  Hugh  Murphy  :-^' 

**  AaHAOff,  March  14.  Mr.  Serjeant  Howlsy:*-' 
Ilugh  Murphy,  you  have  peaded  guilty  to  an  in« 
dibtment  charging  you  with  the  manslaugbter  of 
a  man  named  Wilson.  It  appears  he  and  your 
brother  having  quarrelled,  agreed  to  fight  out 
their  dispute ;  and  while  so  fighting,  and  without 
Weapons,  you  ran  fbr  k  spade,  and  having  pro» 
oorwl  one»  returned  to  the  scene  of  the  oontest 
and  struck  Wilson  with  that  heavy  spade  a  blow 
on  the  back  of  the  head,  in  consequence  of  which 
he  lost  his  life.  Tou  have  received  a  good  cha- 
racter, and  it  is  a  favourable  feature  in  your  case 
that  yoo  made  no  repetition  of  the  blow«  and  thai 
yott  wero  probably  excited  in  seeing  your  brother 
engaged  in  flghtiiur.  The  court,  therefore,  con- 
sider it  will  be  sufficient  punishment  to  sentence 
you  to  be  imprisoned  for  six  Calendar  months,  and 
kept  to  hard  labour." 

Now,  my  Lords,  Dotwithstanding  the  tefy 
startling  doetrine  to  ho  gathered  from  the 
words  said  to  have  been  spoken  by  the 
learned  Jndge»  that  a  blow,  howeref 
deadly^  if  it  be  not  repeated,  constitutes 
a  case  of  manslaughter  onlyi  and  not 
innrder»  and  notwithstanding  the  Appa« 
rent  inadequacy  of  the  punishment  award* 
ed  fbr  io  atrocious  a  crimoi  1  feel  it  right 
to  obearf  e  to  yomr  Lordships»  and  I  do  eo 
with  great  pleasure^  that  I  hare  always 
heard  that  learned  gentleman  spoken  of» 
eepeeialiy  in  his  Judicial  capacity,  with  the 
highest  fespeet— and  that  amoilg  many 
letters  I  hare  reeeired  within  the  last  week 
relative  to  these  Armagh  proceedings^  all 
la  eoadflMiiMtion  of  tbem^  one,  from  a  ma- 


gistrate and  grand  juror  of  the  highest 
respectability,  strougfy  atteats  the  ackuow«> 
ledged  impartiality  and  uprightness  of  Mr. 
Serjeant  Howley,  as  a  circuit  Jud^e,  but, 
at  the  same  time,  expresses  astonishment 
at  the  nature  of  the  sentence,  and  the 
terms  in  which  it  was  delivered  upon  Hugh 
Murphy.  The  considerations  arising  from 
the  whole  of  the  case  to  which  1  would 
wish  to  direct  your  attention,  «re — £rst» 
that  if  the  main  facts  hate  been  correctly 
stated,  and  as  they  are  in  perfect  accor- 
dance with  the  informations  sworn  before 
the  magistrates  on  the  occurrence  of  the 
outrage,  and  also  with  those  subsequently 
taken  by  the  coroner  at  the  Inquest  on  the 
body,  I  fear  they  are  not  capable  of  heing 
contradicted,  and  these  informations  are 
here  before  me  for  any  of  your  Lordships 
to  peruse — I  say,  then,  assuming  the  facts 
to  have  been  correctly  set  forth,  it  appears 
that  two  men,  against  whom  a  grand  Jury 
had  found,  upon  the  evidence  submitted  to 
them  by  the  Crown,  true  bills  for  murder, 
and  who  had  been  arraigned  before  the 
court,  and  pleaded  "  not  guilty,"  had  been 
let  off — one  to  go  at  large  at  once  without 
any  trial,  and  the  other,  also,  without  a 
trial,  with  only  six  months*  imprisonment, 
the  same  punishment  that  was  awarded  at 
the  same  assizes,  in  one  case  for  a  simple 
assault,  in  another  for  stealing  a  cloak,  and 
in  a  third  for  stealing  from  a  workhouse  a 
pair  of  shears  and  a  trowel.  The  second 
point  to  which  I  would  direct  your  Lord- 
ships' attention  is  the  itgustice  done  to 
the  prisoners  themselves.  Our  administra- 
tion of  justiee  in  open  court  is  designed  no 
less  as  a  protection  to  the  innocent,  to 
afford  them  the  opportunity  of  publicly 
clearing  themselves  from  the  imputations 
of  crime  where  they  have  been  unjustly 
charged,  than  to  make  our  tribunals  of 
justice  a  terror  to  the  guilty.  Now,  by  the 
proceedings  that  have  taken  place,  both 
these  objects  have  been  defeated.  From 
the  manner  in  which  the  eases  of  the  Mur« 
phys  have  been  disposed  of,  no  public  trial 
having  taken  place,  where  the  facts  and 
evideaee  upon  which  the  grave  charge  of 
murder  rested  could  be  sift^i  and  evidence^ 
If  any  there  was»  to  establish  their  inno** 
cebcOi  addlieedi  these  two  meti  are  left 
with  the  brand  upon  their  characters  of 
the  bills  of  indictment  for  murderi  which 
the  grand  jury  of  their  county  have  re- 
turn^l  as  '*  true."  John  Murphy  is  dia> 
charged  at  once  upon  the  country,  without 
one  extenuating  circumstance  having  been 
put  forward  in  his  favour ;  and  ef  Hugh, 
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who  agreed  to  avoid  the  trial  for  mnrder 
hy  pleading  guilty  to  manslaughter,  all  we 
can  learn  is,  that  he  received  a  good  cha- 
racter from  his  parish  priest,  and  that  the 
Judge  considered  it  a  favourable  feature 
in  his  case  that  he  did  not  rej>eat  the  blow 
which  proved  fatal  to  his  victim.  The  third 
point  which  calls  for  consideration  is  the 
dispensing  power  that  appears  to   have 
been  assumed  by  the  Crown  prosecutors. 
Every  step  has  been  taken  to  bring  to  trial 
two  men  accused  of  the  gravest  offence 
known  to  the  law — namely,  the  crime  of 
murder.    The  evidence  has  been  arranged, 
the  grand  inquest  of  the  county  has  return- 
ed true  bills  against  the  prisoners,  they  are 
arraigned  before  the  court,  and  they  plead 
"  not  guilty ;"  the  witnesses  were  at  hand, 
the  next  of  kin  to  the  deceased  had,  with 
the  cognisance  of  the  Crown  lawyers,  em- 
ployed counsel  to  assist  in  the  conduct  of 
the  prosecution,  when,  for  reasons  unex- 
plained,  one   of  the  men   is  discharged, 
and  a  trial  avoided,  in  the  case  of  the 
second,  by  getting  him  to  plead  guilty  to 
a  minor  offence.     1  presume  the  law  must 
be  so,  as  BO  it  was  ruled  by  the  court 
when  remonstrance  was  made  against  the 
course  taken  by  the  Crown ;  but  if  such 
p»wer  of  dispensing  with  the  law  does  rest 
with  the  Crown  prosecutors,  it  was,  to  say 
the  least  of  it,  a  most  indiscreet  and  un- 
fortunate  case   in  which   to  exercise  it. 
The  last   consideration    1  will  submit  to 
your  Lordships  as  arising  out  of  the  case, 
is  the  lamentable  effect  such  a  mode  of 
administering  justice  must  have  upon  the 
country,  shaking  all  confidence  in  the  wis- 
dom and  firmness,  if  not  also  in  the  inte- 
grity, of  the  proper  guardians  of  justice. 
That  it  has  been  productive  of  very  serious 
injury,  1  regret  to  say  1  have  the  most 
certain  information.      I   will  not  trouble 
your  Lordships    by  reading    all  1   have 
learnt  upon  the  subject ;  but  when  it  is 
represented,  as  it  has  been  to  me,  that 
the  frustration  of  the  ends  of  justice  has 
been  a  source  of  triumph  on  one  side,  and 
of  indignation  on  the  other,  the  law  can- 
not be  said  to  have  been  wholesomely  ad- 
ministered.    The  triumph,  I  learn  by  the 
letter  I  hold  in  my  hand,  was  celebrated 
by  a  bonfire  at  the  Murphys',  and  the 
feelings  of  those  who  were  before  indig- 
nant at  the  murder  are  now  exasperated 
at  the  manner  in  which  their  appeal  to  the 
laws  of  their  country  has  been  set  aside. 
Another  gentleman  writes  to  me  as  fol- 
lows:— 

"Your  Lordship's  proposed  inquiry  is  highly 

The  Earl  of  Clancarty 


nooessary  on  public  gronods.  The  neighbour- 
hood where  the  murder  had  been  perpetrated  is 
greatly  excited  by  reason  of  the  strange  pro- 
cedure on  the  part  of  the  Grown  prosecutor  ;  and 
the  risk  is,  that  should  any  further  colliaion  arise, 
recourse  may  be  had,  not  to  the  law  of  the  land, 
resort  to  which  has  proved  unavailing,  but  to  Ux 
talionU,  a  more^sure  as  well  as  a  more  summary 
process." 

I  will  read  but  one  more  extract;  it  is 
from  a  magistrate  of  the  highest  respecta- 
bility in  the  county.     He  writes  : — 

"  The  district  in  which  the  sad  occurrence  took 
place  is  very  populous  and  very  loyal ;  the  people 
have  been  accustomed  to  respect  the  laws  not 
merely  as  corrective,  but  as  protective,  and  re- 
sorted to  it  with  confidence  accordingly.  The 
shock  given  to  this  confidence  by  these  proceed- 
ings will  require  years  to  get  over.  Your  Lord- 
ship can  form  little  idea  of  the  excitement  and 
indignation  which  prevail  upon  the  subject."* 

I  need  not  trouble  your  Lordships  by  far- 
ther dwelling  upon  the  subject.     I  have 
said  sufficient,  1  think,  to  show  how  im- 
portant it  is  that  the  recurrence  of  such  a 
case  should  be  guarded  against.     Much  is 
often  said  of  the  maladminbt ration  of  jus- 
tice, owing  to  the  want  of  good  juries  in 
Ireland  ;  that,  my  Lords,  is  also  a  subject 
requiring  consideration  by  the  Legislature, 
for  both  reason  and  experience  make  it 
plain  that  with   a  population   so  largely 
under  the  influence  and  controlling  spiri- 
tual power  of  the  priests  of  the  Church  of 
Rome,   that    power   will    always,   where 
questions  arise  in  which  the  interests  or 
asserted    rights    and  immunities   of  the 
Church  are  concerned,  be  exercised  in  a" 
manner  prejudicial  to  the  impartial  con- 
sideration of  law  and  evidence.     But  the 
case  before  your  Lordships  is  quite  uncon- 
nected with   the  jury  system — it  is  the 
exhibition  of  a  perversion  of  justice  by 
those  who  should   see  it  faithfully  exe- 
cuted.    That  some  explanation  may   be 
afforded  by  the  Government  to  palliate  the 
complexion  it  bears,  I  certainly  do  hope, 
although  the  hope  I  once  had  that  it  would 
have  admitted  of  a  complete  contradiction » 
I  now  no  longer  entertain.     Ulterior  pro- 
ceedings  I   certainly  do  not  propose  to 
found  upon  the  returns  I  am  to  move  for  ; 
my  object,  my  sole  object,  in  moving  for 
them,  having  been,  in  fact,  to  afford  to 
the  Government  the  opportunity  of  placing 
before  the  country  the  most  public  contra- 
diction of  the  statement  that  had  appeared 
in  the  public  press,  or  such  explanation  or 
disavowal  of  the  proceedings  said  to  have 
taken  place,  as  might  be  satisfactory  to 
the  minds  of  those  who  are  jealous  of  the 
honour  and  reputation  of  oar  pablic  triba- 
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nals.  I,  therefore,  shall  not  press  for  the 
production  of  the  returns,  if  such  explana- 
tion he  afforded  as,  1  trust,  it  will  he  in 
the  power  of  the  Government  to  afford.  I 
beg  to  conclude  hj  moving,  in  the  terms  of 
iny  notice, — 

"  That  there  be  laid  before  this  House  Copies  of 
the  Informations  against  John  and  Hugh  Murphy, 
indicted  at  the  late  Assizes  at  Armagh,  for  the 
wilful  murder  of  James  Wilson ;  also,  Of  the  find- 
ings of  the  Grand  Jury  on  the  Bills  of  IndicCtaaent 
in  each  of  those  Cases  ;  also,  Of  the  Notes  ef  the 
Judge  before  whom  those  Cases  were  tried ;  and 
also,  Of  the  Verdict  and  Sentence,  if  any,  ii^each 
Case." 

The  lord  CHANCELLOR  said  that, 
in  reference  to  that  part  of  the  Motion 
which  asked  for  the  notes  of  the  Judge, 
any  order  of  the  House  could  scarcely  ex- 
tend to  these,  because  a  Judge  might,  if 
he  pleased,  take  no  notes  at  all.      The 
notes  which  were  taken  were  to  guide  the 
Judge's  memory,  and  might  he  very  short; 
and  many  very  accurate  judges  took  merely 
sufficient  notes  to  guide  their  own  memories; 
80  that  if  their  notes  should  he  produced 
they  would  very  prohahly  prove  to  he  of  no 
use  to  anybody  else.     In  this  case,  more- 
over, from  its  very  nature,  no  notes  could 
he  produced,  because  there  was  no  trial, 
and  therefore  no  notes  were  taken.     As  to  | 
the  other  papers,  there  could  be  no  diffi- 
culty in  producing  them.     He  might  state 
to  their  Lordships  that  on  the  day  follow- 
ing that  on  whicn  the  nohle  Earl  had  given 
notice  of  his  Motion,  he  had  put  himself 
in  communication  with  the  Chief  Secre- 
tary for  Ireland,  who  had  written  over  to 
obtain  all  the  information  that  could  he 
got  upon  the  subject ;  and  it  was  only  that 
very  day,   and  just  before  entering  the 
House,  that  he  (the  Lord  Chancellor)  had 
been  put  in  possession  of  the  results  of 
tbe  inquiries  which  had  been  made.     No 
doubt  the  noble  Earl  had  stated  the  facts 
very  much  as  he  (the  Lord  Chancellor)  had 
received  them  ;    and  he  gave  the  noble 
Earl  full  credit  for  sincerity  in  bringing 
forward  his  Motion,  and  took  for  granted 
that  he  had  done  so  with  the  desire  that 
justice  should  be  purely  and  impartially 
administered  in  Ireland,     He  should,  per- 
haps, be  offering  a  pledge  of  his  own  sin- 
cerity in  making  this  admission,  when  he 
said  that  ho  did  not  consider  that   tbe 
course  pursued  in  the  instance  complained 
of  was .  the  most  discreet  way  of  adminis- 
tering justice,  where  a  charge  so  serious 
as  that  of  murder  was  involved.     Where- 
ever  there  was  a  charge  of  murder,  the 
best  and  moat  satisfactory  coarse    that 


could  be  pursued — and  it  was  the  one  in- 
variably adopted  in  this  country — was,  to 
let  it  be  tried,  and  to  let  the  jury  find  a 
verdict  of  manslaughter,   if  the  circum- 
stances should  lead  them  to  the  conclusion 
that  a  case  of  manslaughter  only  had  been 
made  out.     No  doubt,  in  less  grave  cases, 
where  the  charge  was  of  a  complicated 
character,  as,  for  instance,  where  there 
was  an  indictment  for  burglary,  which  in- 
volved the  breaking  into  a  dwelling-house 
in  the  night,  and  where  that  indictment 
included  a  charge  of  stealing,  he  could 
imagine  that  it  might  appear  to  the  Crown 
prosecutor,  upon  looking  at  oil  the  circum- 
stances, that  the  charge  of  burglary  could 
not  be  sustained,  that  on  the  prisoner's 
pleading  guilty  of  the  stealing,  it  might  be 
thought  unnecessary   or  undesirable  that 
the  trial  for  burglary  should  proceed.    The 
case,  however,  which  the  noble  Earl  had 
brought  under  the  notice  of  the  House  was 
not  of  a  parallel  nature.     When  ho  (the 
Lord  Chancellor)  was  young  at  the  bar, 
and  prosecutions  for  bank  forgeries  were 
rife,  it  very  often  happened  that  ^two  bills 
would  be  preferred  against  the  same  pri- 
soner— one  for  uttering  the  alleged  coun- 
terfeit note,  knowing  it  to  be  forged,  which 
was  a  capital   offence,  and  the  other  for 
having  it  in  his 'possession,  knowiug  it  to 
be  forged,  which  was  not  capital ;  and  in 
some  cases,    where    a    prisoner    pleaded 
guilty  to  the  minor  offence,  sentence  was 
passed    without    going    into    the   capital 
charge  :  but  be  was  hound  to  say,  that  iu 
his  experience  he  had  never  known  a  case 
in  this  country  in  which,  a  bill  of  indict- 
ment for  murder  being  found,  the  party 
charged  was  allowed  to  plead  guilty  of  man- 
slaughter, and  no  evidence  was  offered  as  to 
the  graver  offence.  The  result  might  practi- 
cally be  the  same ;  but  he  thought  it  not 
a  discreet  course  of  proceeding.     He  did 
not  entertain  the  least  possible  doubt  that 
Serjeant  Howley,  having  the  depositions 
in  which  all  the  facts  were  stated  before 
him,  looked  at  those  depositions,  and  satis- 
fied himself  the  Crown  prosecutor  was  per- 
fectly correct  in  saying  there  was  not  the 
least  pretence  for  finding  these  men  guilty 
of  murder ;  and  therefore  they  took  the 
course  of  brining  to  a  short  conclusion 
that  which,  if  the  case  had  gone  on,  would 
have  been  brought  to  the  same  conclusion. 
That  was  the  state  of  things  as  represented 
to  him  ;  and  he  could  only  repeat  he  did  not 
think  he  should  be  acting  rightly  if  he  said 
that  was,  in  his  opinion,  a  discreet  mode  of 
deaUng  with  the  oase :  he  considered  it  would 
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bave  been  infinitely  better  to  have  tried  the 
men  for  murder,  though  the  result  would 
hare  been  exactly  the  same.  As  to  why 
the  sentenee  was  only  six  months'  imprison* 
ment,  that  was  more  than  he  oould  pretend 
to  divine.  It  was  impossible  for  him  to 
know  all  the  ciroumstancea  either  miti* 
gating  or  aggraratine  the  offence.  The 
subject  must  necessarily  be  a  very  delicate 
onoi  and  it  oould  not  but  be  most  difficult 
for  any  persons  to  deal  with  it  except  those 
who  had  read  the  whole  of  the  evidence, 
and  who  had  gone  minutely  into  the 
question  $  but  he  thought  their  Lordships 
would  agree  with  him  that  it  was  a  very 
delicate  matter  to  call  a  judge  to  ac- 
count, or  ask  him  for  explanation^  for 
passing  too  lenient  a  sentence.  The  noble 
Earl  had  brought  the  notice  forward  in  an 
extremely  proper  manner^  He  was*  no 
doubt,  substantially  correct  in  the  state- 
ment he  had  made»  and  the  explanation 
was  that  the  learned  Judge  was  so  satis- 
fied the  result  after  the  trial  must  be  the 
same  as  without  a  trial,  that  ho  did  Hot 
think  It  necessary  the  trial  should  take 
place. 

Lord  MONTEAGLE  was  desirous  of 
saying  a  word  or  two  upon  the  Motion  in- 
troduced by  the  noble  Earl.  If  there  was 
ever  a  gentleman  in  Ireland  who  had  been 
the  means  of  conciliating  and  bringing  to^ 
gether  a  large  portion  of  the  people  of 
that  eoutttry,  of  all  religious  classes  and 
denomlDatioDs,  that  gentleman  was  Mr. 
Serjeant  Howley.  In  the  unfortunate  coun- 
ty of  Tipperary,  Mr.  Serjeant  Howley  had 
administered  justice,  as  assistant  barrister, 
with  a  seal,  ability,  discretion^  and  firmness 
which  had  enabled  him  to  overcome  almost 
insupera\>le  difficuUieB^  and  to  confer  a  vast 
amount  of  benefit  upon  the  population  of 
the  district.  A  proposal  to  review  in  that 
House,  upon  very  imperfect  knowledge  of 
the  oireumstances,  the  acts  of  judges,  pub- 
lic officers)  and  juries,  was  at  all  times  a 
menfture  to  be  viewed  with  hesitation  and 
with  a  certain  degree  of  disfavour ;  for, 
though  he  did  not  mean  to  deny  that  a 
case  might  arise  which  might  meet  with 
the  disapprobation  of  their  Lordibips,  he 
was  quite  convinced  that  sttch  oasee  would 
be  of  very  rare  occurrence  \  and  it  seemed 
to  him  that  discussing  auoh  matters  wiih*- 
oot  any  tangible  Motion  on  whfeh  they 
could  pronounce  an  opinion,  was  fraught 
with  oaogerons  consequences,  and  would 
be  prejudicial  to  their  Lordships'  Bouse. 
With  regard  to  the  trial  of  which  complaint 
had  been  made^  ho  would  merely  remark 

The  Lord  Chancellor 


that  nothing  oould  contribute  to  weaken 
the  administration  of  justice  more  than 
preferring  serious  charges  against  judges^ 
and  failing  to  substantiate  them.  Long 
before  Mr.  Serjeant  Howley  was  in  m  po* 
sition  to  exercise  a  discretion  of  this  na* 
ture,  it  was  frequently  exercised  by  other 
judges,  who  allowed  ihe  withdrawal  of  in- 
dictments which  the  evidence  was  not  cal- 
culated to  sustain,  and  adopted  the  princi- 
ple of  only  going  into  charges  upon  whieh 
there  was  a  probability  of  the  jury  eouviel* 
>ng,  going  on  the  principle  that  the  cer» 
tainty  of  punishment  following  crime  waa 
a  very  important  point  of  oritninal  juris* 
prudence.  With  regard  to  the  position 
which  the  Crown  prosecutor  in  Ireland 
filled,  it  was  his  duty  to  wateh  the  pro- 
ceedings and  assist  in  fringing  offenders 
to  justice  I  but  that  by  no  means  prevented 
private  prosecutors  coming  forward  and 
pressing,  charges  in  which  thej  were  inte- 
rested ;  and  if  in  this  instance  the  frietids 
of  the  deceased  believed  that  the  parties 
charged  were  guilty  of  murder*  the  Crown 
prosecutor  declining  to  proseeute  did  not 
prevent  them  taking  that  course*  On  the 
whole,  he  believed  that  the  Crown  prOBOcu' 
tions  in  Ireland  were  exceedingly  well  eon- 
ducted.  With  regard  to  the  question  of 
the  too  great  leniency  of  the  sentence 
passed  upon  the  prisoner  who  pleaded 
guilty  to  manslaughter,  h^  held  that  if 
judges  were  to  be  trusted  at  all,  they  ought 
to  be  trusted  with  the  extent  of  punishment 
they  thought  fit  to  award. 

Thb  Eabl  of  EGLINTON  had  great 
pleasure  in  eorroborating  the  observations 
made  by  the  noble  Lord  opposite  (Lord 
Monteagle)  with  reference  to  Mr.  Serjeant 
Howley.  He  was  perfectly  satisfied  thai 
Mr.  Serjeant  Howley  had  been  actuated  by 
no  sectarian  or  party  feelmgs,  and  he  could 
assure  their  Lordships  thati  When  in  Ire- 
land, during  the  indisposition  ef  one  of  the 
judges,  he  had  the  gi*eatest  confidence  in 
authorising  Serjeant  Howley  to  take  the 
circuit  in  his  plaecf 

Thb  Earl  of  DONOUGHMORB  had 
sat  by  the  side  of  Serjeant  Howley  when 
that  learned  gentleman  acted  ae  Ohairman 
of  Quarter  Sessions  for  the  eonnty  of  Tip- 
peraryi  and  had  been  witness  to  the  care, 
iadgment,  and  efficiency  with  whieh  ha 
had  diseharged  that  duty.  He  believed  the 
magistrates  of  the  eoonty  of  Tlpperaiy 
would  join  him  in  the  expression  of  gratt- 
tode  to  Serjeant  Howley  for  the  maanar  in 
which  he  had  brought  the  distriet  horn  a 
state  of  erime  and  Uoedahed  to  a  etata  of 
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Comparatiye  quiet  and  freedom  from  out- 
rage. He  believed  Serjeant  Howley  had 
had  no  opportunity  Of  making  any  expla- 
nation of  this  case,  but  he  was  convinced 
the  documents  would  prove  his  conduct  was 
undeserving  of  censure. 

Tas  LORD  CHANCELLOR  explained 
that  he  had  not  communicated  direct  with 
Serjeant  Howley.  He  had  communicated 
with  the  Secretary  for  Ireland,  the  Secre« 
tary  for  Ireland  communicated  with  the 
Attorney  General  for  Ireland,  and  that 
Gentleman  with  the  learned  Serjeant. 

Thb  Earl  of  CLANCARTY  begged  to 
remind  his  noble  Friend  that  the  Crown 
couilsel  had  the  depositions  and  witnesses 
before  them  before  they  went  up  to  the 
grand  jury ;  and  if  the  evidence  did  not 
seem  sufficient  to  sustain  the  charge,  it 
ought  not  to  be  sent  up  to  the  grand  jury. 
He  did  not  .desire  to  press  the  matter  fur- 
ther, after  what  had  been  said  by  the  noble 
and  learned  Lord  on  the  woolsaclc. 

Lord  MONTEAGLE  pressed  the  noble 
Earl  to  withdraw  his  Motion  for  the  papers, 
as  its  adoption  might  lead  out  of  doors  to 
a  Wrong  impression. 

This  Eabl  of  WICKLOW  made  the 
same  suggestion,  observing  that  the  noble 
Earl  had  only  given  notice  of  it  pro  formdt 
to  afford  an  opportunity  for  discussion. 

The  Earl  of  CLANCARTY  said,  this 
#as  certainly  so ;  and  as  the  papers  would 
give  no  information  beyond  the  facts  he 
had  stated,  and  which  it  was  admitted  were 
correct,  he  should  withdraw  the  Motion. 

Motion  (by  leave  of  House)  uoithdraum. 

House  adjourned  to  Thursday  next. 
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HOUSE    OP    COMMONS, 

Tueedajf,  March  28,  1854. 

Mnruns.]     Pimuo   Bill.  —  3^  Judgment  £xe- 
entioD,  4o. 

COMMUNICATION  BETWEEN  LONDON 
ANB  DUBLIN. 

Mb.  H.  HERBERT  said,  ho  was  happy 
to  be  able  to  preface  his  observations  with 
an  announcement  which  he  was  sure  would 
be  eteeedingly  gratifying  to  the  House, 
namely^  that  he  should  occupy  its  attention 
but  fbr  a  vei^*  shoH  time,  though,  if  he 
were  to  extend  the  length  of  his  remarks 
proporttotiately  to  the  importance  of  his 
subject,  he  might  not  be  able  to  communis 
eate  the  sftme  pleasing  intelligence.  Bat 
frhen  the  House  saw  a  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man, w^o  enjoyed  the  highest  respect  and 


esteem  of  his  fellow-citiaens — not  because 
he  had  mixed  himself  up  with  the  excite- 
ments of  political  turmoil,  but  because  of 
the  able  and  energetic  manner  in  which  he 
had  always  endeavoured  to  promote  every* 
measure  calculated  to  advance  the  pros* 
perity  of  his  country-*-when  tiiey  saw  him 
presenting  himself  before  them  with  a  peti- 
tion in  favour  of  his  Motion— he  believed 
they  would  not  be  disinclined  to  attach  a 
due  importance  to  it.  As  the  House  would 
perceive,  his  Motion  only  related  to  a  per- 
tion  of  the  recommendations  contained  in 
the  Report  of  the  Select  Committee, 
namely,  to  that  having  reference  to  the 
water  communications  between  the  two 
countries.  And  he  confined  himself  to  that 
division  of  the  subject,  because,  in  the  first 
place,  an  assurance  had  been  given  at  an 
early  period  of  the  Session  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  Westbury  (Mr.  J.  Wilson)  to 
the  hon.  Member  for  Dublin  (Mr.  Grogan) 
that  certain  improvements  were  in  contem- 
plation for  the  land  portion  of  the  postal 
communication  between  London  and  Dublin, 
the  details  of  which  he  was  not,  however^ 
then  prepared  to  lay  before  the  House; 
therefore  it  would  be  premature  to  touoh 
at  present  on  that  branch  of  the  question* 
But  there  was  also  this  additional  conside- 
ration to  prevent  his  doing  so,  namely,  the 
comparative  ease  with  which  mere  railway 
arrangements  could  be  made  so  that  at  any 
moment  the  recommendations  of  the  Com* 
mittee  in  this  respect  could  be  adopted. 
The  case  was  different,  however*  with  re- 
gard to  the  employment  of  steamen,  for 
there  a  considerable  period  must  elapse  be- 
fore alterations  could  be  effected.  He  had, 
however,  an  additional  inducement  to  movd 
in  the  matter  in  consequence  of  the  state- 
ment of  the  riffht  hon.  Baronet  the  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  who  informed  him, 
in  reply  to  a  question,  that  it  was  not  the 
intention  of  the  Government  to  carry  out 
the  recommendations  of  tho  Committee^- 
and  the  statement  was  the  more  unsatisfac- 
tory in  consequence  of  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman being  seemingly  under  the  impres- 
sion that  the  Committee  had  recommended 
only  the  employment  of  steamers  capable 
of  a  given  rate  of  speed.  Now  no  such 
suggestion  had  ever  emanated  from  the 
Committee.  They  simply  recommended, 
thai  as  the  means  of  communication  had 
for  several  years  been  deteriorating,  an  im- 
provement should  be  made,  leaving  to  the 
Government  to  determine  the  nature  and 
the  extent  of  that  improvement.  He  bad 
himself  received  a  letter  last  yMr  from  Sir 
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Casack  Roney,  than  whom  no  ono  was 
better  acquainted  with  the  subject  in  hand, 
in  which  he  stated  that  within  the  last 
three  years  at  least  twenty-four  hours  had 
been  gained  in  the  communications  between 
England  and  North  America — a  remark 
which  applied  equally  to  the  West  Indies 
and  the  Mediterranean,  whore  the  same  re- 
sult had  been  obtained  in  a  proportionate 
degree-*while  in  the  case  of  the  communi- 
cations between  England  and  Ireland  they 
were  going  backwards.  He  tiiought  that 
he  had  now  stated  sufficient  reasons  for 
calling  the  attention  of  the  House  to  this 
subject.  Ever  since  the  Union  the  House 
had  appointed  Committees  at  different  pe- 
riods to  report  upon  the  subject  of  the 
communication  between  the  two  countries. 
The  recommendations  of  those  Committees 
had  been  generally  adopted  by  the  different 
Goremments  of  the  country,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  recommendation  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  last  year,  which  appeared  to  have 
been  treated  with  contempt  by  the  present 
GoTcrnment.  There  was  in  the  library  of 
the  House  no  less  than  twenty-eight  Re- 
ports upon  this  subject.  During  the  last 
naif  century  it  had  been  laid  down  as  the 
fixed  plan  of  the  Government  to  consider 
the  convenience  of  travellers,  when  making 
arrangements  for  postal  communications. 
The  late  Sir  Robert  Peel,  in  1844,  had  ap- 
proved of  a  grant  of  public  money  for  the 
harbour  at  Holyhead,  and  in  reference  to 
his  arrangements  for  an  improved  postal 
communication  betwen  the  two  countries, 
he  said  that  it  was  impossible  to  underrate 
the  advantages  of  a  more  speedy  means  of 
transit ;  and  that  if  the  expenditure  of  the 
public  money  could  secure  that  advantage, 
he,  for  one,  would  not  hesitate  upon  the 
matter.  In  the  year  1848,  being  the  last 
year  in  which  there  were  full  and  complete 
returns  made  of  the  mail  and  packet  ser- 
vice between  the  two  countries,  the  total 
expenditure  of  the  kingdom  for  the  packet 
service  was  140,000{.  In  1850,  he  was 
sorry  to  say,  that 

**  A   change    oamo   o*er   the  ipirit   of  their 
dream/' 

for  the  expenditure  was  cut  down  from 
140,0002.  to  25,0002.,  a  sum  totally  in- 
adequate to  secure  anything  like  effective 
speed  in  the  transmission  of  the  mails,  or 
anything  like  respectable  accommodation 
for  the  passengers.  In  a  debate  that  took 
place  some  years  ago  in  that  House,  his 
namesake  (the  right  hon.  Gentleman  who 
now  filled  the  office  of  Secretary  at  War) 
had  complained  of  the  utter  inadequacy  of 
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the  sum  that  was  xoted  for  those  postal 
communications.  The  hon.  Gentleman  tlie 
present  Secretary  of  the  Admiralty  took  a 
similar  view  of  the  subject.  The  Com- 
mittee of  last  year  stated  that,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  changes  made  in  our  postal 
arrangements,  there  was  a  considerable  di> 
minution  in  the  speed  of  the  mail-packets, 
and  that  the  accommodation  on  board  for 
passengers  was  extremely  defective ;  for  il 
was  proved  that  even  ladies  were  frequently 
obliged  to  lie  upon  the  floor  in  such  numbers 
as  to  render  it  utterly  impossible  for  any 
person  to  move  about  the  place.  It  was 
also  stated  that  the  boats  were  insufficient 
for  the  number  of  passengers.  The  Com- 
mittee was  composed  of  some  of  the  most 
able  and  distinguished  men  in  the  country. 
They  recommended,  in  general  terms,  the 
adoption  of  immediate  measures  to  accele- 
rate the  mail  communication  between  Lon- 
don and  Holyhead,  and  to  provide  a  class 
of  steam-vessels  with  adequate  accommo- 
dation for  passengers,  and  of  greater  power, 
in  order  to  secure  increased  speed.  The 
Government  allotted  270,000{.  a  year  for 
the  mail  service  between  England  and  the 
West  Indies,  yet  gave  only  25,0002.  for  the 
avowedly  not  less  important  communication 
betweed  the  capitals  of  the  two  portions 
of  the  United  Kingdom.  He  trusted  the 
House  would  support  the  Committee  by  at 
least  restoring  to  this  most  essential  ser- 
vice the  sum  which  had  been  allotted  to  it 
in  1848. 

Mr.  VANCE  seconded  the  Motion.  He 
said,  that  there  never  was  a  Committee 
that  had  assembled  together  with  a  more 
stern  determination  to  do  their  duty  tlinn 
the  Committee  that  had  sat  last  year. 
Amongst  the  Members  were  two  Lords  of 
the^  Treasury,  the  Secretary  of  the  Ad- 
miralty in  the  late  Administration,  ono  of 
the  late  Secretaries  of  the  Treasury,  and 
one  of  the  late  Lords  of  the  Admiralty. 
He  believed  that  those  Members  were  una- 
nimous upon  the  more  important  points  of 
the  Report.  When  he  (Mr.  Vance)  asked 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  last  year 
how  far  it  was  likely  that  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Committee  would  be  acted 
upon,  especially  in  respect  to  an  additional 
morning  mail,  he  was  told  by  that  hon. 
Gentleman  that,  so  far  from  the  Govern- 
ment being  disposed  to  acquiesce  in  this 
recommendation,  they  were  determined  to 
reduce  the  number  of  mails  that  then  ex- 
isted. He  was  quite  sure  that  after  the 
statement  made  by  his  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  Kerry,   every  hon.  Member 
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must  admit  that  the  sugge&tions  mado  were 
but  reasonable  and  just. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed-— > 

**  That  an  humble  Address  be  presented  to  Her 
Majesty,  that  She  will  be  graeiously  pleased  to 
give  directions,  that  immediate  measures  should 
be  taken  to  give  effect  to  the  recommendation 
contained  in  the  Report  of  the  Select  Committee 
of  this  HoQse,  appointed  in  the  last  Session  to 
examine  and  report  upon  the  present  state  of 
Communication  between  London  and  Dublin ; 
namely,  'that  a  class  of  Steamers  be  provided 
with  adequate  accommodation  for  passengers,  and 
with  greater  capabilities  as  regards  speed  than 
those  at  present  employed.' " 

The  chancellor  op  thb  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  he  felt  it  his  duty  on  the  part 
of  the  Government  to  oppose  the  Motion  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  Kerry,     The  first 
point  was  extrinsic  to  the  main  issue — 
namely,  the  fact  that  a  change  had  taken 
place  within  the  last  three  or  four  years  in 
the  mode  of  conducting  the  packet  service 
to  Ireland,  attended  with  a  great  diminu- 
tion of  public  expenditure,  and  likewise 
with  a  diminution  of  the  comfort  of  the 
passengers  between  Holyhead  and  Dublin. 
The  case  of  the  mail-packet  service  be- 
tween this  country  and  Ireland  had  been 
referred  to,  as  though  it  had  been  a  special 
and  peculiar  case,  and  some  hon.  Members 
could  see  in  it  nothing  but  a  fixed  and 
rooted  determination  of  that  House,  while, 
on  the  one  hand,  it  seized  hold  of  every 
pretext  for  inflicting  burdens  upon  Ireland, 
to  avail  itself  of  every  wretched  and  shallow 
pica  fur  \vithdra>Ying  from  the  inhabitants 
of  that  country  accommodation  and  advan- 
tages.    [•*  Hear,  hear  !"]     That  was  the 
view  of  the  two  hon.  Gentlemen  connected 
with  Ireland  who  now  cheered  this  state- 
ment of  the  case.     But  at  the  same  time 
it  ought  to  be  known  to  the  House  at  large 
that,  whether  the  measure  of  substituting 
mail-packet  service  by  contract  for  Govern- 
ment performance  of  this  service  were  wise 
or  unwise,  it  was  not  a  peculiar  measure 
applied  to  Ireland  exclusively,  nor  did  it 
grow  out  of  t)ic   simple   discretion  of  a 
particular  department  of  the  Government. 
The  measure  was   one  which   had    been 
adopted  upon  a  recommends tion  of  a  Com- 
mittee of  that  House,  which  had  come  to 
the   conclusion   that,  on    account   of  the 
enormous  expenditure  to  which  the  public 
were  put  in  connection  not  only  with  re- 
spect to  these   packets,  but  with  others 
carrying  on  the  postal  service  of  the  coun- 
try, it  was  time  the  principle  of  contract 
service  should  be  substituted  for  the  per- 
formance of  this  service  by  the  Govern- 


ment.    That  principle  had  been  applied 
first  at  one  point  and  then  at  another,  until 
the  only  case  now  remaining  where  Go- 
vernment carried  on  the  service  was  the 
case  of  the  Dover  packets,  and  there  the 
substitution  of  the  contract  system  for  that 
of  the  Government  was  to  take  place  on 
the  1st  of  April.     This  was  not,  therefore, 
an  exceptional  principle,  dictated  by  those 
cruel  and  rapacious    motives  which   had 
always  governed  this  House  with   regard 
to  Ireland  ;  but  it  was  a  general  principle, 
adopted  upon  general  grounds  and  gene- 
rally made,  and,  as  he  had  stated,  the  last 
case  in  which  the  contrary  practice  pre- 
vailed was  to  be  assimilated  to  the  others 
on  the  1st  of  Apnl.     With  regard  to  the 
special  merits  of  this  Motion,  there  seemed 
to  be  some  peculiarity  connected  with  it. 
This  was  not  a  question  about  the  mode  in 
which  a  certain  Government  service  was 
performed.    Don*t  let  hon.  Gentlemen  sup- 
pose that  this  was  analogous  to  the  ques- 
tion frequently  raised  with  regard  to  the 
transmission  of  mails  by  inefficient  vessels, 
and  of  the  imperfect  performance  of  the 
duties  of   the  Post  Office.      That  might 
be   an   element   in  the   case,   but  it  was 
only  an  element ;    it  was  not   the  whole 
case,    nor   was  it   the   principal   part  of 
the  case.     The  principal  part  of  the  case 
was    the    comfort,    accommodation,    and 
luxury  of  passengers  ;    and  the  demand 
made  by  his  hon.  Friend  (Mr.  H.  Herbert) 
•—which,  however,  he  did  not  wish  to  cha- 
racterise harshly — was  a  demand  for  the 
increase  of  that  comfort,  accommodation, 
and  luxury,  at  a  heavy  expense  to  the 
public  purse.     The  sound   principle  was, 
that  with  the  provision  of  this  passenger 
accommodation  the  Government,  as  a  gene- 
ral rule,  should  have  nothing  whatever  to 
do.      Before,  however,  he  went  to  that 
part  of  the  subject,  he  must  refer  to  what 
had  been  said  about  the  unanimity  of  the 
Committee  which  had  sat  upon  this  matter. 
It  had  been  spoken  of  as  an  impartial  and 
discriminating  Committee — as  a  Committee 
not,    perhaps,  unanimous  on  every  point 
connected  with  the  subject  of  their  investi- 
gation, but  certainly  unanimous  upon  the 
main  principle.     Well,  he  had  before  him 
the  blue  book  in  which  the  proceedings 
of  the  Committee  were  recorded,  and  he 
found,  on  reference  to  it,  that,  so  far  from 
being  "unanimous,  there  was  a  division  on 
the  main  Resolution,  which  was  taken  as  a 
division  on  the  principle  of  the  whole  Re- 
port, stating  that  "  the  best  and  speediest 
means  of  communication  between  the  two 
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oonotriei  has  been  regarded  as  a  para- 
mounfe  dutj  of  Goyemment."  That  diti- 
sion  was  carried  by  four  to  three— by  four 
▼otes,  one  of  which  was  given  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  Dublin,  another  by  the  Mem- 
ber for  the  Univerfiity  of  Dublin,  the  third 
by  the  Chairman,  who  gave  a  easting  vote, 
and  the  fourth  by  one  single  English  Mem- 
ber, while  the  other  three  English  Mem- 
bers who  composed  the  Committee  opposed 
the  Motion.  This,  then,  was  far  from 
being  a  unanimous  Committeo ;  but  if  it 
were,  judging  of  it  by  the  same  rule,  he 
supposed  if  the  hon.  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee had  given  his  vote  the  other  way 
there  would  have  been  an  equally  unani- 
mous vote  against  the  Resolution.  But  this 
was  not  alone  a  question  of  passenger 
communication  ;  he  did  not  hesitate  to  say 
it  was  a  question  regarding  only  the  upper 
class  of  passengers.  At  present  the  lower 
class  of  passengers  between  the  two  coun- 
tries— the  mass  of  the  Irish  people,  on  whose 
behalf  Parliament  certainly  ought  to  feci 
the  first  anxiety  and  interest — Sid  not  fre- 
quent the  Holyhead  packets  at  all.  They 
went  by  the  cheapest  route,  which  was 
necessarily  the  longest— the  route  via  Li- 
verpool— and,  therefore,  the  mass  of  Irish 
passengers  would  not  be  benefited  by  the 
improvement  of  the  communication  between 
Holyhead  and  Dublin.  The  Report  of  the 
Committeo  stated  as  follows  : — 

*'  The  Legislative  Union  of  the  two  eoqntries, 
which  renders  the  attendance  of  Irish  Peers  and 
Members  of  Parliament  necessary ;  the  mass  of 
business  connected  with  private  Bills,  involying 
the  attendance  of  professional  men  in  London, 
And  witnesses^  at  great  coet  and  Inoonyenienoe ; 
the  appellate  juri^ction  of  the  House  of  Lords 
over  the  Irish  courts  of  law  ;  the.  transfer  of  the 
Board  of  Customs,  Excise,  and  other  public  offices 
from  Dublin  to  London ;  all  contribute  to  show 
the  importance  of  an  expeditious  and  oonvenient 
mode  of  communication  between  the  two  coun- 
tries, and  afford  strong  dairos  for  the  ^yourable 
consideration  of  Parliament/' 

These  were  certainly  important  considera- 
tions, but  they  were  all  questions  about 
passengers,  and  about  those  passengers 
who  could  perfectly  well  afford  to  pay  for 
whatever  accommodation  they  required. 
In  this  case  the  conduct  of  the  Committee 
was  rather  remarkable.  The  vulgar  and 
sublunary  consideration  of  the  cost  at  which 
the  improvement  they  proposed  might  be 
carried  out  did  not  appear  to  enter  into 
the  Report  of  the  Committee.  He  had 
looked  three  or  four  times  over  the  Report, 
and  believed  he  was  correct  in  stating  that 
there  was  no  reference  or  allusion  what- 

2%«  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 


ever  in  it  to  the  question  of  cost.  This 
was  certainly  not  because  the  Committee 
thought  it  an  unimportant  consideration, 
for  the  hon.  Member  for  Sooth  Cheshire 
(Mr.   Tollemaohe)  proposed  thia   Reaoln- 


tion  : — 

"  That  the  additional  subsidjr  required  would 
be  small  compared  to  the  great  national  object  to 
be  effected,  namely,  a  rapid  and  efficient  post^^ 
communication  between  Ei^gland  and  Ireland," 

The  Committee,  however,  would  not  adopt 
this  Resolution.  They  saw  perfectly  plainly 
that  the  expense  of  these  twenty*five  mile 
an  hour  steamers,  the  emnloyment  of  which 
the  Committe  recommenqed — 

Mb.  H.  HERBERT  said,  he  must  deny 
that  the  Committee  had  made  such  a  re- 
commendation. 

The  chancellor  op  the  EXCHB- 
QUER  :  Well,  the  Report  said:— 

**  Your  Comioittee  have  had  a  plan  and  esti- 
mate laid  before  them  for  a  class  ox  yessels  affbrtl- 
ing  accommodation  far  superior  to  anything  that 
has  hitherto  been  attempted,  and  capable  of  mn- 
ning  at  a  speed  of  twenty*flve  statute  miles  an 
hour." 

The  recommendations  were  general  in  their 
terms  undoubtedly,  but  they  referred  to 
the  establishment  of  such  steamers.  How- 
ever, the  Committee,  at  all  events,  de- 
clined to  enter  upon  the  question  of  the 
expense  which  would  be  necessary  to  cany- 
out  their  object,  which  was   a   tolerably 
good   proof  that  they  could   say  nothing 
about  the   expense   which    they  thought 
would  be  satisfactory  to  the  House.     In 
their  natural  and  laudable  desire  to  im- 
prove the  communication  between  the  two 
countries  the  Committee  had  emitted  the 
question   of  expense,  for  the  very  good 
reason,  as  it  seemed  to  him,  that  it  Would 
not  very  well  bear  handling.     This,  how- 
ever, was  a  question  which  the  Board  of 
Admiralty  had  not  failed  to  consider.    The 
•cost  of  the  reduction  in  the  time  taken  up 
in  the  journey  between  London  and  Dub- 
lin, from  an  average  of  fourteen  hours  and 
a   half  to   an   average   of   eleven  hours, 
could  not  of  course  be  ascertained  without 
knowing  the  probable  expense  consequent 
upon  the  necessary  acceleration  of  railway 
trains.     To  effect  such  a  reduction  in  the 
time  of  the  jouniey  as  he  had  alluded  to 
it  would  be  requisite  that  two  hours  and  a 
quarter  should  be  gained  upon  the  railway 
part  of  the  passage,  and  he  did  not  sup- 
pose these  trains  could  be  run  at  a  speed 
of  some  forty   miles  an  hour,   including 
stoppages,  at  an  extra  expense  of  less  than 
30,00(W.  or  40,000?.  a  year.    The  main  er- 
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penditure,  howerer,  would  be  that  oonneoi* 
ed  with  tbe  packets.  Three  steamers  would 
be  required  for  tbe  purpose  of  establishing 
a  certain  and  regular  communication,  and 
It  must  be  calculated  that  the  cost  in  the 
first  instance  would  be  300,000?.  But 
that  would  be  only  a  small  part  of  the 
entire  cost.  The  annual  cost  of  sucb  a 
service,  after  allowing  for  wear  and  tear 
and  interest  upon  the  outlay,  would  not  be 
less  than  40,0002.  per  vessel,  or  120,000?. 
a  year  for  the  sea  part  of  the  communica- 
tion, subject,  however,  to  a  diminution — of 
which  he  was  not  able  to  state  the  precise 
amount,  but  It  would  not  be  a  very  great 
diminution — on  account  of  receipts  from 
passengers.  The  House,  then,  must  please 
to  understand  that  the  cost,  as  it  was  esti- 
mated by  the  responsible  Government  de- 
partment— ^which  was  not  apt  to  overrate 
the  cost  on  such  occasions  —  would  be 
120,000?.  a  year  for  the  purpose  of  effect- 
ing this  improvement  in  the  daily  commu- 
nication. Putting  these  things  together — 
considering,  first,  that  this  was  a  matter 
outside  the  business  of  the  Government, 
and,  in  the  second  place,  that  the  passen- 
gers for  whose  especial  accommodation 
Parliament  was  called  on  to  provide,  were 
persons  who  were  best  able  to  provide  for 
themselves — ho  did  not  think  the  House 
would  be  of  opinion  that  this  improvement 
in  the  communication  between  the  two 
countries  was  worth  the  large  outlay  it 
would  entail.  He  did  not  mean  to  say 
this  was  a  question  of  small  importance. 
t)n  the  contrary,  he  wished  to  make  what 
might,  perhaps,  be  deemed  a  questionable 
admission,  and  to  allow  that,  so  important 
was  the  communication  between  Holyhead 
and  Dublin,  that  even  the  consideration  of 
passenger  accommodation  might  perhaps 
not,  on  a  proper  occasion  and  at  a  fitting 
time,  be  placed  beyond  the  view  and  con- 
sideration of  that  House.  He  must  be 
understood,  then,  not  to  lay  down  the  doc- 
trine that  under  no  circumstances  ought  the 
passenger  accommodation  between  Holy- 
head and  Dublin  to  be  considered  by 
Parliament;  but  this  ho  did  hold,  that 
120,000?.  or  150,000?.  a  year,  or  any  sum 
a(  all  approaching  this  for  any  such  pur- 
pose, ought  not  to  be  entertained  at  a 
moment  when  the  country  was  called  upon 
to  incur  an  enormous  expenditure,  not  for 
purpose  of  comfort  and  luxury,  but  for 
the  purpose  of  defending  its  honour,  and 
for  purposes  of  absolute  duty  and  neces- 
sity. [Ool.  Dunne:  Hear, hear.]  It  was 
very  well  for  the  hon.  and  gallant  Member 


to  leoff  at  these  sentiments,  bat  he  (the 
Ohancellor  of  the  Exchequer)  would  tell 
him  that  his  scoffing  was  not  in  accordance 
with  the  feelings  of  the  House.  He 
thought  it  would  be  departing  from  those 
rules  of  prudence  which  usually  governed 
the  conduct  of  that  House  if  they  were  to 
incur  an  outlay  of  such  a  nature  at  a 
period  when,  by  a  recent  vote  of  the 
House,  the  burdens  of  the  country  had 
been  heavily  augmented,  and  when  it  might 
be  the  duty  of  the  Government,  even  with- 
in a  few  weeks  from  the  moment  at  which 
he  was  speaking,  to  oome  fbrward  and 
propose  a  further  heavy  augmentation  of 
those  burdens.  Under  these  oircumstances, 
looking  to  the  probable  financial  embar- 
rassment of  the  country,  and  to  the  facts 
which  he  had  laid  before  them,  he  hoped 
the  House  would  have  no  hesitation  in 
giving  a  negative  to  the  present  propo- 
sition. 

Mr.  FRENCH  said,  that  the  case  pre- 
sented to  ^the  House  by  the  hon.  Member 
for  Kerry  (Mr.  H.  Herbert)  was  a  peculiar 
one,  and  that  it  was  the  Government  itself 
that  had  made  it  an  exceptional  one.  A 
Committeo  of  that  House  had  recommend- 
ed that  the  Government  vessels  should  not 
continue  to  discharge  the  duties  of  carrying 
Her  Majesty's  maus  between  this  country 
and  Ireland,  but  that  the  service  should  be 
performed  by  contract.  An  advertisement 
was  then  put  forth  by  the  Admiralty,  in 
which  it  was  stated  that  they  were  pre- 
pared to  receive  tenders  for  the  carriage 
of  the  mails  from  Holyhead  to  Dublin,  and 
a  tender  was  sent  in  by  a  private  com- 
pany, who  offbred  to  discharge  the  duty 
for  66,000?.  a  year.  Negotiations  suc- 
ceeded, and  ultimately  the  contract  was 
completed  for  45,000?.  Now,  in  this  case 
the  Admiralty  did  not  adhere  to  the  terms 
of  its  own  advertisement,  inasmuch  as  they 
had  reopened  the  matter  for  the  purpose 
of  forcing  the  company  to  perform  the 
service  at  what  every  person  must  admit 
would  subject  them  to  a  loss.  AH  the 
hon.  Member  for  Kerry  asked  by  his  Mo- 
tion was,  that  a  sufficient  sum  should  be 
given  to  enable  the  work  to  be  efficiently 
and  properly  done.  He  did  not  call  upon 
the  Government  either  to  build  vessels  or 
to  discharge  the  duties  themselves ;  but  he 
could  tell  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
that  his  right  hon.  Colleague  the  First  Lord 
of  the  Admiralty  had,  at  that  moment,  in 
his  possession  offers  from  private  companies 
to  undertake  the  duty  at  a  fair  and  rea- 
sonable remuneration,  as  well  as  to  build 
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the  necessary  Teasels  at  their  own  expense. 
There  could  be  no  reason  why  a  fair  sum 
of  money — though  not  the  extravagant 
amount  named  by  the  right  hon.  Geu tie- 
man — should  not  be  granted.  One  reason 
why  the  mail-packet  service  had  hitherto 
been  so  expensive  was,  that  the  Admiralty 
had  required  that  all  vessels  employed  in 
it  should  be  built  so  as  to  comply  with  cer- 
tain conditions  which  that  Board  laid  down. 
Of  ninety-eight  ships  surveyed  ninety-seven 
were  reported  to  have  fulfilled  all  these 
conditions,  and  yet  not  one  of  them  was 
at  this  moment  available  for  public  service. 
In  his  opinion  no  answer  had  been  given 
to  the  statement  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Kerry ;  and  he  really  thought,  if  the  Go- 
vernment had  determined  to  regard  tho 
KeportxOf  their  own  Committee  as  so 
much  waste  paper,  that  they  ought  ne?er 
to  have  allowed  that  Committee  to  be 
appointed. 

Mr.  COWPER  said,  he  must  remind 
the  hon.  Member  for  Roscommon  (Mr. 
French)  that  the  Committee,  in  whose 
proceedings  he  himself  had. taken  an  ac- 
tive part,  had  distinctly  reported — 

"  That  tfie  conduct  pursued  b^  the  Lords  of  the 
Admiralty  in  the  transactions  relating  to  the  con- 
tract concluded  with  the  City  of  Dablin  Steam- 
packet  Company  was«  in  all  respects,  unexception- 
able." 

The  hon.  Member  for  Kerry  (Mr.  II.  Her- 
bert) contended  that  the  mail  service  was 
less  effectively  performed  now  than  when 
it  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Government, 
and  that  the  vessels  which  were  now  em- 
ployed were  worse  than  they  were  then. 
But  the  hon.  Member  had  omitted  to  state 
that  two  of  the  vessels  engaged  in  the  ser- 
vice were  the  identical  vessels  that  were 
on  the  station  at  the  time  he  so  highly 
approved  of  the  manner  in  which  the  ser- 
vice was  discharged  :  he  alluded  to  the 
Llewellyn  and  the  Columha,  The  Go- 
vernment had  never  yet  taken  upon  itself 
to  provide  adequate  accommodation,  and 
to  make  arrangements  for  the  comfort  of 
passengers ;  and  if  it  were  to  do  so  in  this 
instance,  it  would  be  laying  down  a  new 
principle,  and  there  was  no  telling  how  far 
it  might  lead  them.  Of  one  thing,  how- 
ever, they  might  rest  assured:  it  would 
cause  a  great  increase  of  expenditure,  for 
other  parts  of  the  empire  would  make  si- 
milar demands,  and  there  would  be  no  rea- 
son why  they  should  not  be  complied  with 
in  their  case  as  well  as  in  that  of  Ire- 
land. 
Lord  NAAS  said,  that  if  the  object  of  the 
Mr,  French 


present  proposal  was  to  restore  the  system  of 
the  mails  being  carried  in  Government  ves- 
sels, instead  of  being  conveyed,  as  at  present, 
by  contract,  he  should  not  have  supported 
it ;  nor  would  it  have  received  his  sanction 
if  its  object  had  been  to  ask  the  House  to 
increase  the  accommodation  and  luxury  of 
first-class  passengers.  These  were,  how- 
ever, not  by  any  means  the  objects  of  bis 
hon.  Friend.  The  inquiries  of  the  Com- 
mittee which  had  sat  to  examine  into  this 
subject  had  been  devoted  principally  to  the 
consideration  of  methods  for  the  accelera- 
tion and  proper  conveyance  of  the  mails, 
and  every  witness  who  was  called  was 
examined  strictly  upon  that  point.  The 
examination  of  witnesses  with  regard  to 
the  improvement  of  the  vessels  employed 
was  conducted  with  the  view  of  showino: 
that  the  mails  could  be  conveyed  more 
speedily  than  they  were  at  present.  It 
appeared  to  him  that  the  expenditure  ne- 
cessary to  effect  the  requisite  improvement 
need  not  be  anything  like  so  great  as  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  appeared  to  apprehend.  If 
hon.  Members  would  look  to  the  evidence 
taken  before  the  Committee,  they  would 
see  that  persons  connected  with  the  Dublin 
Steam  Packet  Company  stated  that  they 
could  perform  the  service  in  shorter  time, 
and  with  greatly  increased  punctuality, 
for  a  sum,  not  of  1 20,0002. ,  as  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  stated,  but  for  something 
like  40.000Z.  or  50,0002.  a  year  in  ad- 
dition to  the  present  grant.  They  could 
not,  perhaps,  make  the  transit  so  speedy 
for  that  sum  as  they  could  for  a  larger 
amount,  but  they  could  ensure  punctual- 
ity, which  certajnTy  was  not  ensured  at 
present.  ^Some  suggestions  of  great  value 
were  also  made  by  the  Committee  as  re- 
garded the  land  journey ;  but  it  appeared 
that  the  Government  were  determined  to 
put  aside  the  question  altogether,  from  a 
false  impression  that  an  enormous  sum 
of  money  would  be  required.  Ah  altera- 
tion in  the  despatch  of  the  mails  would 
be  productive  of  great  benefit,  and  he 
thought  that  the  subject  had  been  met 
in  a  very  unfair  way,  and  argued  upon 
entirely  false  grounds,  by  the  Govern- 
ment, He  believed  that,  unless  some  steps 
were  taken  in  this  matter,  things  would 
get  worse  and  worse,  until  the  communi- 
cation would  become  as  imperfect  as  it  was 
ten  or  twelve  years  ago.  The  mul  service 
to  every  part  of  the  world  had  been  lately 
improved,  and  he  considered  it  to  be  a 
great  hardship  upon  the  people  of  Ireland, 
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tbat  they  should  not  enjoy  the  advantages 
which  the  advancement  of  science  afforded, 
the  benefits  of  which  were  experienced  by 
all  others  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects. 

Mr.  W.  WILLIAMS  said,  he  wished 
to  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  South 
Wales  Railway  would,  in  a  few  months, 
be  completed  to  Milford  Haven,  and  that 
three  first-class  steamers  were  to  be  pro- 
vided by  private  enterprise,  to  ply  between 
that  poi*t  and  Waterford,  without  any  aid 
from  the  Government.  Looking  at  the 
importance  of  the  towns  on  the  west  and 
south  coast  of  Ireland,  he  must  contend 
that,  inasmuch  as  this  traffic  was  to  be 
carried  on  without  any  charge  upon  the 
public  revenue,  there  was  no  ground  for 
the  complaint  now  made  relative  to  the 
service  between  Holyhead  and  Dublin. 

Mr.  R.  fox  said,  that  it  was  not  fair 
to  say  that  the  boats  now  employed  be- 
tween Holyhead  and  Dublin  were  the  same 
as  were  employed  before  1850;  and  he  would 
ask  whether  it  was  not  the  case  that  the 
Admiralty,  knowing  tbat  the  sum  paid  for 
the  carriage  of  the  mails  was  not  rema- 
nerative  to  the  company  who  had  taken 
the  contract,  had  permitted  the  company  to 
reduce  the  speed,  and  thus  to  save  expense  ? 

Colonel  DUNNE  said,  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  (the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer) had  charged  him  with  having  scoffed 
at  the  dangers  and  difficulties  in  which  the 
country  was  placed.  He  (Colonel  Dunne) 
begged  to  say  that  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man acted  unfairly  in  accusing  any  hon. 
Member  on  that  (the  Opposition)  side  of 
the  House  of  having  done  aught  of  the 
sort.  He  believed  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man had  received  a  liberal  support  on  the 
part  of  the  Opposition,  when  he  asked  the 
House  to  furnish  him  with  the  resources 
which  were  required  to  enable  the  Govern- 
ment to  carry  on  the  war ;  but  it  was  not 
less  the  right  of  hon.  Members  to  mark 
by  a  cheer  their  estimate  of  the  arguments 
they  did  not  approve  of.  The  only  argu- 
ment of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
against  the  Motion  before  the  House,  was 
founded  upon  the  expense  it  would  involve. 
He  (Colonel  Dunne)  submitted  that  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  would  have  better 
availed  himself  of  that  argument  when  he 
embarked  on  the  absurd  system  of  effecting 
a  conversion  of  stocks^  which  had  cost  the 
country  nearly  1,000,000/.  of  money.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  would  be  much  more 
usefully  employed  in  turning  his  attention 
to  the  improvement  of  the  communication 
between  England  and  Ireland,  than  in  per- 
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petrating  financial  blunders  for  which  the 
public  must  afterwards  be  called  on  to  pay. 
He  would  recommend  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman in  future  to  take  his  financial  mea- 
sures with  more  caution.  For  whilst  the 
Government  were  spending  800,000^  on  a 
pier  at  Holyhead,  it  appeared  they  were 
unable  to  provide  for  the  efficient  perform- 
ance of  the  mail  service  between  the  two 
countries. 

Mr.  GEORGE  said,  a  misapprehension 
was  likely  to  be  created  in  the  minds  of 
the  House  as  well  as  the  public  by  the 
statement  that  had  fallen  from  hon.  Mem- 
bers on  both  sides  of  the  House,  to  the 
effect  that  the  company  who  were  now  in 
possession  of  the  contract  had  been  guilty 
of  irregularities  in  the  perfoi*mance  of  it — 
in  short,  that  they  had  not  performed  the 
duty  they  had  undertaken  to  fulfil.  The 
Report  upon  the  table  of  the  House  di- 
rectly contradicted  any  such  statement  as 
that.  The  Government  gave  the  contract 
to  the  City  of  Dublin  Steam  Packet  Com- 
pany with  stipulation  that  the  passage  be- 
tween the  two  countries  should  be  eff^ected 
in  four  hours  and  forty  minutes,  and  to  the 
letter,  and  without  any  irregularity  what- 
ever, had  that  passage  for  a  great  many 
months  been  performed. 

Mr.  TOLLEMACHE  said,  it  was  proved 
before  the  Committee  of  which  he  had  had 
the  honour  to  be  a  Member,  that,  under  ex- 
isting arrangements,  the  postal  service  be- 
tween this  country  and  Ireland  was  very 
badly  conducted  ;  but  the  Committee  never 
thought  for  one  moment  that  it  would  be 
necessary  to  incur  the  absurd  expenditure 
mentioned  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer. It  was  proved  satisfactorily  before 
them,  that  for  50,0002.  a  year  vessels  of  a 
superior  kind  might  be  placed  on  the  sta- 
tion, and  that  that  amount  of  money  would 
not  be  altogether  a  loss  to  the  country,  in- 
asmuch as  a  very  considerable  sum  would 
be  received  in  postage,  and  in  addition  to 
this  the  Government  would  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  being  able  in  a  case  of  emer- 
gency to  send  troops  to  Ireland  with  the 
utmost  possible  rapidity.  He  (Mr.  Tolle- 
mache)  had  no  connection  either  with  Ire- 
land or  the  Steam  Packet  Company,  and, 
whatever  might  be  the  decision  of  the 
House  on  the  present  Motion,  he  should 
still  adhere  to  the  opinion  that  the  Report 
of  the  Committee  was  a  just  and  proper 
one. 

Question  put. 

The  House  dimded : — Ayes  152  ;  Noes 
208 :  Majority  56. 
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CONVENTUAL  AND  MONASTIC  INSTI- 
TUTIONS. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"  That  the  following  Members  be  Mem- 
bers of  the  Select  Committee  on  Conven- 
tnal  and  Monastic  Institutions." 

Mr.  BOWYER  said,  |ie  rose  to  move 
that  the  order  for  the  appointment  of  the 
Committee  be  discharged.     An  important 
change  in  the  aspect  of  foreign  affairs  had 
occurred  since  the  Motion  for  this  Com- 
mittee was  brought  forward.     At  that  time 
there  was  still  a  hope  that,  by  the  interpo- 
sition of  Divine  Providence,  or  by  the  skill 
of  diplomatists,  war  would  have  been  avert- 
ed.    Her  Majesty's  Message  of  yesterday 
had,  however,  put  an  end  to  these  hopes ; 
and  in  that  Gracious  Message   Her  Ma- 
jesty said  that  she  relied  upon  the  loyalty 
and  the  bravery  of  Her  subjects  to  main- 
tain the  rights  of  Her  allies  and  the  dig- 
nity of  this  country.     Now  he  was  sure 
that  in  no  part  of  the  empire  would  a  more 
hearty  or  devoted  response  be  made  to  the 
call  of  the  Sovereign  than  would  be  the 
case  in  Ireland.     A  great  portion  of  the 
Army  came  from  Ireland,  and  that  country 
was  not  excelled  either  in  its  gallantry  or 
in  its  attachment  to  the  Crown  by  any 
other  part  of  Her  Majesty's  dominions. 
He  would  ask  the  House,  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, whether  a  great   degree   of 
consideration  was  not  due  to  the  Roman 
Catholics  of  Ireland,  and  to  the  feelings  of 
those  gallant  men  who  were  about  to  go  to 
shed  their  blood  before  the  enemy,  and  to 
fight  the  battle  of  this  country  ?     He  was 
sure  that  those  men  would  feel  it  a  com- 
fort on  the  field  of  battle,  and  even  in  the 
agonies  of  death,  when  they  reflected  that 
they  left  their  families  to  the  care  of  those 
conventual  establishments  which  were  as- 
sailed by  the  Motion  before  the  House. 
When  the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for  the 
City  of  London  declared  his  intention  of 
proceeding  with  the  new  Reform  Bill,  the 
right    hon.  Gentleman   the  Member   for 
Buckinghamshire  (Mr.  Disraeli)  said  that 
at  the  commencement  of  a  war,  of  which 
no  one  could  see  the  termination,  it  would 
be   unwise  to  introduce  topics  that  were 
calculated  to  make  party  feelings  run  high 
or  to  disturb  peace  at  home,   when  we 
ou^ht  to  cultivate  unanimity  at  home,  in 
order  to  secure   success  in  war   abroad. 
Kow  the  very  reasons  so  eloquently  urged 
by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  would  equally 
apply  to  the  present  case.      Was  it  wise, 
at  a  crisis  like  the  present,  for  Parliament 
anything  that  might  excite  disunion 
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or  bitter  feelings  in  the  minds  of  any  por- 
tion of  Her  Majesty's  subjects  ?  It  was 
said  that  this  measure  would  protect  and 
benefit  rather  than  injure  Catholics,  and 
that  it  was  proposed  with  feelings  of  kind- 
ness towards  them,  and  with  no  sectarian 
motive  or  desire  to  provoke  reli^ous  ani- 
mrosity.  Now  he  gave  many  of  the  advo- 
cates of  the  measure  credit  for  sincerity ; 
but  he  begged  to  tell  them  that  the  Ca- 
tholics considered  the  proposition,  so  far 
from  being  a  boon,  to  be  a  bitter  insult 
and  a  heavy  ignominy.  The  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Hertford  (Mr.  T. 
Chambers),  in  moving  for  this  Committee, 
said  that  he  should  be  told  that  he  imputed 
neglect  and  cruelty  to  those  who  were 
bound  to  protect  their  daughters,  sisters, 
and  other  female  relations ;  but  he  could 
not  help  that,  because  the  imputation  was 
true.      Well,  he  (Mr.  Bowycl")  asked  whe- 


ther a  measure  brought  forward  in  a  spirit 
like  that  was  not  calculated  to  excite  ex- 
asperated feelings  among  the  Catholics  of 
the  kingdom  ?  If  this  measure  was  in- 
tended for  the  benefit  of  the  Catholics,  then, 
he  asked,  where  were  the  petitions  for  it 
from  that  body  ?  Could  it  be  believed  that 
nearly  1,000,000  of  Catholics  in  England, 
and  6,000,000  or  7,000,000  more  in  Ire- 
land, were  so  completely  under  the  domi- 
nion of  their  clergy  (for  the  imputation 
was  cast  upon  the  clergy  that  tocy  en- 
slaved the  laity)  that  they  would  not  have 
heart  enough  to  ask  for  protection  of  their 
relatives  if  they  felt  that  they  required  it. 
Surely  the  Catholics  ought  to  be  the  judges 
of  whether  the  measure  would  benefit 
them ;  but  their  view  of  it  was,  that  it 
was  an  insult  and  an  injury.  Meetings  of 
Catholics  had  been  held  to  resist  this  Bill, 
and  a  meeting  was  lately  held  in  this  city, 
which  was  attended  by  representatives  of 
almost  every  ancient  Catholic  family  in 
the  kingdom,  the  members  of  which  had 
been  connected  for  centuries  with  these 
convents;  they  all  considered  that  this  Bill 
was  not  only  unjustifiable,  but  that  it  was 
a  reflection  on  the  honour  and  the  chivalry 
of  their  families ;  and  it  excited  their  ut- 
most indignation.  He  might  be  told  that 
there  had  not  been  many  of  these  meet- 
ings ;  but  he  answered  that  they  had  only 
begun  at  present,  and  that  if  this  inquiry 
was  proceeded  with,  the  country  would 
soon  be  stirred  from  one  end  of  it  to  the 
other  in  hostility  to  the  measure,  and 
feelings  of  dislike,  and  perhaps  of  hatred, 
excited  amongst  Catholics  against  their 
fellow-subjects,  with  whom  they  were  now 
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ngland,  and  any  person  who  visited  it 
iu8t  leave  the  house  with  the  favourahle 
tnpression   which  the  hon.   Member  for 
ambridge    so    generously  and    candidly 
tated  to  the  House  had  been  produced 
•n  his  mind.     With  regard  to  the  increase 
of  the  communities  of  men  he  begged  to 
.oad  a  passage  from  a  statement  made  by 
Jishop  Ullathorne,  from  which  it  appeared 
.hat  any  increase  that  might  have  taken 
^)lace  was  attributable  to  the  increased  de- 
nand   made  upon  their  services,  arising 
from  the   emigration  of  the   Irish   poor. 
Some  persons  were  in  the  habit  of  talking 
of  "lazy  monks;"  but  all  those  persons 
were    engaged  in   the    discharge   of  ac- 
tive  duties    which    were    useful    to    the 
community.      But  suppose  some  of  them 
did   not   take   so  active  a  part,  he  had 
yet  to  learn  that  it  was  not  lawful  for 
men  to  retire  to  devout  solitude,  or  that 
the  liberty  which  was  allowed  in  this  coun- 
try to  the  people  of  all  classes  was  to  be 
limited  in  this  particular  instance.     As  to 
the  property  possessed  by  them,  he  be- 
lieved that,  taking  all  the  monastic  bodies 
together,  there  was  not  more  than  a  couple 
of  thousand  acres  in  the  whole  kingdom  in 
the  hands  of  them  all.     If  it  were  found 
that  they  were  becoming  great  territorial 
lords,  as  of  old,  hon.  Gentlemen  might  be 
jealous  of  the  power  of  the  Church,  and 
say,  so  much  land  being  in  their  hands,  so 
much  power  is  in  their  hands.    He  did  not 
think  he  could,  even  then,  agree  with  them, 
except  there  was  an  extreme  case,  because 
he  believed  that  the  monastic  bodies  had 
done  great  good  in  their  time,  and  there 
was  a  great  deal  of  good  to  be  done  still 
by  the  monastic  orders.     But  the  very  no- 
tion of  any  such  danger  now  was  absurd. 
The  House  would  do  wisely  by  at  least 
putting  off  this  inquiry,  and  discharging 
this  Order.     They  might  broach  the  sub- 
ject again  at  a  future  time,  but  at  present 
it  was  inexpedient,  inopportune,  and  dan- 
gerous.    He  implored  the  House  to  con- 
sider carefully  what  they  were  doing,  and 
not  to  light  the  torch  of  religious  animosity 
in  the  country  at  a  time  when  a  serious 
war  was  pending  over  them,  and  when  they 
required  the  utmost  unanimity  and  peace 
at  home,  in  order  that  they  might  deal 
with  the  serious  predicament  in  which  they 
were  placed  abroad. 

Mr.  ESMONDE,  in  seconding  the  Mo- 
tion, said,  every  Roman  Catholic  took  a 
deep  and  painful  interest  in  this  measure. 
He  would  beg  to  remind  the  House  that 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  (Mr.  T. 


Chambers)  who  originally  moved  for  this 
Committee,  commenced  an  elaborate  speech 
by  declaring  that  he  had  no  facts  to  offer 
in  support  of  a  Motion  for  inquiry,  assert- 
ing that  the  absence  of  facts  proved  the 
necessity  for  inquiry.     This  was  a  strange 
argument,  but  afterwards  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman mentioned  several  statements  as 
facts,  which  were  subsequently  disproved. 
The  hon.  Gentleman  had  asserted  that  Ro- 
man Catholics  generally  were  not  against 
this  Committee.     But  as  far  as  himself 
and  his  constituents  were  concerned,  he 
could  say  that  if  all  other  measures  of  a 
similar  character  which  had  been  rejected 
were  put  in  one  scale,  and  this  Bill  into 
the  other,  he  would  much  prefer  to  have 
those  measures  rather  than  this.     At  an 
influential  meeting  of  Roman  Catholics  the 
measure  had  been  denounced,  and  at  other 
meetings  the  same  line  had  been  adopted. 
This  was  an  answer  to  the  assertion  of  the 
hon.  Member,  that  Roman  Catholics  gene- 
rally were  not  unfavourable  to  the  mea- 
sure.    On  all  grounds,  socialt  religious, 
and  constitutional,  the  measure  was  objec- 
tionable.    It  had  been  said  that  when  a 
lady  entered  a  convent  she  had  no  friends 
— but  because  she  entered  a  convent,  did 
her  friends  and  relatives  cease  to  be  her 
protectors  ?     He    appealed  to  the    good 
taste  of  the  people  of  England  not  to  con- 
sent to  such  a  measure.     The  other  day 
they  opened  a  list  for  the  relief  of  the 
wives  and  children  of  those  gallant  men 
who  were  about  to  embark  in  a  straggle 
for  the  honour  of  this  country.     He  would 
ask  the  House  and  the  people  of  England 
to  consider  that,  among  those  brave  men, 
there  might  be  many  who  left  behind  them 
sisters  and  other  dear  relatives  in  reliffions 
houses  in  this  kingdom ;  and  would  the 
House  or  the  country  permit  them  to  be 
subject  to  the  petty  taunts  and  inquiries  of 
some  low  fanatic,  while  their  brothers  were 
dying  for  the  honour  of  this  country  on  the 
banks  of  the  Danube  ? 
Amendment  proposed-— 

"To  leave  oat  from  the  words  '  That  the'  to 
the  end  of  the  Qaestion,  in  order  to  add  the 
words  *  Order  for  the  appointment  of  the  Com- 
mittee be  diBcharged,'— instead  thereof.' " 

Question  proposed,  ''That  the  words 
proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the 
Question." 

Lord  LOVAINE  sud,  they  had  heard 
a  great  deal  from  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  who  had  moved  the  Amend- 
meet  as  to  this  being  a  constitutional  ques- 
tiou.    This,  however*  was  the  first  time 
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Bort  had  been  made  out  as  regarded  eon- 
yents.  All  the  ingenuity  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Hertford,  and  those 
who  had  assisted  him  in  getting  up  evi- 
dence against  convents,  had  failed  to 
make  out  any  case  whatever  for  the  small- 
est legal  step,  much  less  for  a  solemn 
Parliamentary  inquest,  professedly  found- 
ed upon  charges  of  heavy  delinquencies 
against  a  large  body  of  Her  Majesty's 
subjects.  They  had  not  produced  evi- 
dence that  would  be  sufficient  to  find  a 
little  boy  guilty  before  a  magistrate  of 
picking  a  pocket.  In  fact,  all  that  had 
been  alleged  to  prove  the  necessity  for  in- 
quiry amounted  to  miserable  gossip.  It 
was  absurd  to  suppose  that  females  were 
forcibly  detained  in  convents — any  hon. 
Gentleman  who  visited  such  an  establish- 
ment would  find  that  the  nuns  had  free 
egress  and  ingress  at  any  moment  they 
pleased :  and  it  was  obvious  that  it  could 
not  be  the  interest  of  the  other  inmates  to 
retain  a  female  against  her  will;  for  a 
discontented  nun  must  make  all  those 
about  her  miserable,  and  disturb  their 
peace  as  well  as  her  own.  And,  accord- 
ingly, ladies  were  only  admitted,  after 
three  ballots,  to  be  professed  nuns,  and  to 
take  the  solemn  vows.  The  next  point  on 
which  he  would  touch  was  the  increase  of 
conventual  establishments.  The  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  adduced  statistics  on 
that  subject,  and  mainly  based  his  Motion 
npon  them.  Now  he  (Mr.  Bowyer)  would 
give  the  House  some  statistics  on  this 
matter  which  had  been  collected  by  Dr. 
TJllathorne,  one  of  the  bishops  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Church.  At  the  time  of  the 
French  Revolution  there  were  twenty  Eng- 
lish inclosed  convents  and  five  French, 
but  of  these  seven  English  convents  and 
three  French  existed  no  more ;  so  that  of 
the  twenty-five  which  existed  at  the  time 
of  the  French  Revolution,  ten  had  cea'sed 
to  exist.  The  number  of  inclosed  con- 
vents now  in  existence  is  fifteen,  and  there 
have  been  three  new  bouses  established, 
making  the  total  number  eighteen,  and 
out  of  those  eighteen,  eleven  are  boarding- 
schools,  and  five  have  poor  schools,  where 
the  poor  are  educated  gratuitously.  So  it 
appeared  that  the  inclosed  convents  are 
fewer  in  number  now  than  at  the  time  of 
the  French  Revolution  ;  and  he  would  next 
come  to  the  uninclosed  convents.  Their 
inmates  devoted  their  time  to  the  education 
of  the  poor  and  to  works  of  charity,  and 
he  believed  that,  with  regard  to  them,  even 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Hertford 

Mr,  Bowser 


disclaimed  any  wish  to  do  anything  against 
them.  The  reason  why  uninclosed  convents 
had  increased  was,  because  the  want  of 
them  had  increased.  They  knew  of  the 
want  of  them  in  their  densely-populated 
towns,  and  how  utterly  impossible  it  was, 
without  their  assistance,  to  deal  with  the 
evils  arising  there,  so  as  to  bring  an  effec- 
tual remedy  to  bear  upon  them.  That  had 
been  done  to  a  great  extent  by  those  ladies 
who  had  devoted  their  lives  to  the  t4isk, 
and  had  effected  what  could  not  be  done 
by  any  other  means.  In  Drogheda  1,300 
girls  were  educated  at  the  convent  for 
nothing,  and  in  Dundalk  a  very  consider- 
able number  also;  and  the  strongest  evi- 
dence had  been  given  to  show  the  benefits 
arising  from  these  houses.  He  would  refer 
to  the  Report  of  the  Inspector  of  Schools 
(Mr.  Marshall),  a  public  officer  of  great 
respectability,  and  who  acted  under  the 
responsibility  to  which  a  public  officer  is 
liable.  That  individual  was  responsible  to 
Her  Majesty's  Privy  Council,  to  whom  he 
made  his  Report ;  that  Report  had,  he  (Mr. 
Bowyer)  believed,  obtained  the  approbation 
of  his  superiors,  and  in  it  it  was  stated  that 
the  advantages  arising  from  the  convent 
schools  were  very  great.  He  need  only 
mention  one  instance  to  show  the  devoted- 
ness  of  these  persons.  In  London  there 
is  a  society  of  religious  ladies,  who  make 
it  their  duty  to  take  care  of  old  and  bed- 
ridden persons ;  they  are  ladies  of  educa- 
tion and  station ;  they  live  entirely  with 
these  poor  old  persons ;  they  go  from  house 
to  house  to  get  scraps  of  dinner ;  with  these 
scraps  they  maintain  these  poor  pensioners, 
and  live  themselves  upon  what  is  left  after 
these  persons  have  done.  He  wanted  to 
know  if  this  sort  of  devotedness  was  not 
entitled  to  the  sympathy  of  the  House, 
and  he  thought  it  would  be  very  hard  that 
those  ladies  should  be  taken  away  from 
their  charitable  labours,  by  which  they 
were  doing  so  much  good,  and  brought 
before  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, to  have,  perhaps,  rude  questions 
asked  of  them  by  persons  not  acquainted 
with  their  high  character,  and  who  might 
take  some  merit  with  their  constituents  by 
showing  some  degree  of  severity  towards 
these  persons.  He  thought  tliese  ladies 
ought  to  be  protected  by  the  law,  and  the 
House  should  discountenance  any  attempt 
that  would  interfere  with  their  useful  la- 
bours. The  establishment  of  the  Good 
Shepherd  at  Hammersmith  might  serve  as 
a  model  for  the  establishments  which  were 
undertaken  by  members  of  the  Church  of 
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England,  and  any  person  who  visited  it 
must  leave  the  house  with  the  favourahle 
impression   which  the  hon.   Member  for 
Cambridge    so    generously  and    candidly 
stated  to  the  House  had  been  produced 
on  his  mind.     With  regard  to  the  increase 
of  the  communities  of  men  he  begged  to 
read  a  passage  from  a  statement  made  by 
Bishop  Ullathome,  from  which  it  appeared 
that  any  increase  that  might  have  taken 
place  was  attributable  to  the  increased  de- 
mand  made  upon  their  services,  arising 
from  the  emigration  of  the   Irish   poor. 
Some  persons  were  in  the  habit  of  talking 
of  "lazy  monks;"  but  all  those  persons 
were    engaged   in   the    discharge   of   ac- 
tive  duties    which    were    useful    to    the 
community.      But  suppose  some  of  them 
did   not   take   so  active  a  part,  he  had 
yet  to  learn  that  it  was  not  lawful  for 
men  to  retire  to  devout  solitude,  or  that 
the  liberty  which  was  allowed  in  this  coun- 
try to  the  people  of  all  classes  was  to  be 
limited  in  this  particular  instance.     As  to 
the  property  possessed  by  them,  he  be- 
lieved that,  taking  all  the  monastic  bodies 
together,  there  was  not  more  than  a  couple 
of  thousand  acres  in  the  whole  kingdom  in 
the  hands  of  them  all.     If  it  were  found 
that  they  were  becoming  great  territorial 
lords,  as  of  old,  hon.  Gentlemen  might  be 
jealous  of  the  power  of  the  Church,  and 
say,  so  much  land  being  in  their  hands,  so 
much  power  is  in  their  hands.    He  did  not 
think  he  could,  even  then,  agree  with  them, 
except  there  was  an  extreme  case,  because 
he  believed  that  the  monastic  bodies  had 
done  great  good  in  their  time,  and  there 
was  a  great  deal  of  good  to  be  done  still 
by  the  monastic  orders.     But  the  very  no- 
tion of  any  such  danger  now  was  absurd. 
The  House  would  do  wisely  by  at  least 
putting  off  this  inquiry,   and  discharging 
this  Order.     They  might  broach  the  sub- 
ject again  at  a  future  time,  but  at  present 
it  was  inexpedient,  inopportune,  and  dan- 
gerous.    He  implored  the  House  to  con- 
sider carefully  what  they  were  doing,  and 
not  to  light  the  torch  of  religious  animosity 
in  the  country  at  a  time  when  a  serious 
war  was  pending  over  them,  and  when  they 
required  the  utmost  unanimity  and  peace 
at  home,  in  order  that  they  might  deal 
with  the  serious  predicament  in  which  they 
were  placed  abroad. 

Mr.  ESMONDE,  in  seconding  the  Mo- 
tion, said,  every  Roman  Cathofio  took  a 
deep  and  painful  interest  in  this  measure. 
He  would  beg  to  remind  the  House  that 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  (Mr.  T. 


Chambers)  who  originally  moved  for  this 
Committee,  commenced  an  elaborate  speech 
by  declaring  that  he  had  no  facts  to  offer 
in  support  of  a  Motion  for  inquiry,  assert- 
ing that  the  absence  of  facts  proved  the 
necessity  for  inquiry.  This  was  a  strange 
argument,  but  afterwards  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman mentioned  several  statements  as 
facts,  which  were  subsequently  disproved. 
The  hon.  Gentleman  had  asserted  that  Ro- 
man Catholics  generally  were  not  against 
this  Committee.  But  as  far  as  himself 
and  his  constituents  were  concerned,  he 
could  say  that  if  all  other  measures  of  a 
similar  character  which  had  been  rejected 
were  put  in  one  scale,  and  this  Bill  into 
the  other,  he  would  much  prefer  to  have 
those  measures  rather  than  this.  At  an 
influential  meeting  of  Roman  Catholics  the 
measure  had  been  denounced,  and  at  other 
meetings  the  same  line  had  been  adopted. 
This  was  an  answer  to  the  assertion  of  the 
hon.  Member,  that  Roman  Catholics  gene- 
rally were  not  unfavourable  to  the  mea- 
sure. On  all  grounds,  social,  religious, 
and  constitutional,  the  measure  was  objec- 
tionable. It  had  been  said  that  when  a 
lady  entered  a  convent  she  had  no  friends 
— but  because  she  entered  a  convent,  did 
her  friends  and  relatives  cease  to  be  her 
protectors  ?  He  appealed  to  the  good 
taste  of  the  people  of  England  not  to  con- 
sent to  such  a  measure.  The  other  day 
they  opened  a  list  for  the  relief  of  the 
wives  and  children  of  those  gallant  men 
who  were  about  to  embark  in  a  struggle 
for  the  honour  of  this  country.  He  would 
ask  the  House  and  the  people  of  England 
to  consider  that,  among  those  brave  men, 
there  might  be  many  who  left  behind  them 
sisters  and  other  dear  relatives  in  reliffioas 
houses  in  this  kingdom ;  and  would  the 
House  or  the  country  permit  them  to  be 
subject  to  the  petty  taunts  and  inquiries  of 
some  low  fanatic,  while  their  brothers  were 
dying  for  the  honour  of  this  country  on  the 
banks  of  the  Danube  ? 
Amendment  proposed — 

••  To  leave  ont  from  the  words  <  That  the '  to 
the  end  of  the  Question,  in  order  to  add  the 
words  *  Order  for  the  appointment  of  the  Com- 
mittee be  discharged,'— hittead  thereof.' " 

Question  proposed,  '*That  the  words 
proposed  to  oe  left  out  stand  part  of  the 
Question." 

Lord  LOVAINE  Mud,  they  bad  heard 
a  great  deal  from  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  who  had  moved  the  Amend- 
meet  as  to  this  being  a  constitutional  quea- 
tioQ.    This,  however,  was  the  first  time 
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Bince  he  had  heen  in  that  House,  that  he 
had  heard  anybody  quoBtion  the  right  of 
Parliament  to  inquire  into  these  institu- 
tions, or  into  the  condition  of  any  of  Her 
Majesty's  subjeots.  The  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  who  raised  this  doubt  also  said 
it  would  be  dangerous  to  meddle  with  any- 
thing relating  to  Roman  Catholics  and  their 
conyeutual  rights.  Now  the  use  of  the 
term  danger,  and  the  assertion  that  some 
sort  of  danger  was  likely  to  arise,  oould 
only  imply  that  the  Roman  Catholics  had 
leas  of  loyalty  than  any  other  class  of  Her 
Majesty's  subjects.  For  his  own  part  he 
did  not  believe  that  such  was  the  fact,  but 
certainly  all  who  heard  the  hon.  and  learn- 
ed Gentleman  would  say  that  the  only 
natural  construction  to  put  on  the  term 
was  that  which  he  had  stated.  In  voting 
for  this  Motion  he  desired  to  say  he  had  no 
wish  to  give  offence  to  any  hon.  Member, 
but  he  felt  it  to  bo  his  duty  to  rote  on  this 
questioB  aeoording  to  the  dictates  of  his 
conscience  and  the  expressed  desire  of  his 
constituents.  The  question  was  not  only  a 
Roman  Catholic  question,  it  was  a  consti- 
tutional question  and  a  Protestant  question. 
This  he  would  undertake  to  make  clear. 
The  Constitution  of  England  laid  down  the 
law  that  no  person  should  be  confined  in 
any  place  except  under  the  sanction  of  the 
law,  or  under  such  other  provisions  as  the 
law  laid  down.  Now  there  had  been  a  case 
laid  before  the  House  relative  to  a  lady,  an 
inmate  of  a  convent.  That  lady  was  pro- 
nounced to  be  a  lunatic ;  her  friends 
wished  to  have  charge  of  her,  whereas  the 
superior  of  the  convent  where  she  resided 
thought  it  right  she  should  be  sent  to  a 
Belgian  convent.  Now,  it  might  happen 
that  the  lady  was  not  a  lunatic.  In  such 
a  case  it  appeared  to  him  just  as  easy  to 
send  her  to  Belgium.  He  believed  that  a 
person  who  had  gone  into  a  convent  against 
her  will  oould  have  been  sent  abroad 
against  her  will.  Suppose  the  case  of  a 
Protestant  family  who  nad  a  daughter  or 
relative  who  was  unfortunately  induced  to 
become  a  convert  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
fttith.  If  the  young  lady  went  into  a  convent 
the  door  was  shut  upon  her  for  ever.  He 
believed  not  only   that   such  cases  were 

Possible,  but  that  they  had  ooouvred, 
<'No,  no."]  And  notwithstanding  the 
contradiction  of  hon.  Gentlemen,  he  Aould 
repeat  that  he  believed  such  oases  had 
occurred,  and  that  what  he  had  stated  was 
the  fact.  If  BO,  what  was  the  course  to 
take  ?  Whj,  that  Roman  Catholics  should 
allow  the  eaae  to  be  InveBtigated.  Bat  I 
Lard  Loi^aine  ' 


they  would  not  do  this,  and  they  said  they 
refused  because  they  had  a  natural  objec- 
tion to  obtrude  on  the  privacy  of  these 
ladies.  If  the  inquiry  of  the  Committee 
was  to  be  conducted  on  the  principle  oi 
prying  into  the  private  matters  of  con- 
ventual establishments,  he  should  be  against 
it ;  but  that  was  quite  different  from  the 
object  of  the  Committee.  The  purpose 
was  to  inquire  into  the  object  and  tendencj 
of  conventual  establishments.  What  Pro- 
testants asked,  was  to  ascertain  whether 
those  regulations  under  which  oonvents 
were  placed  abroad  and  in  this  country 
were  in  conformity  with  the  laws  of  Eng- 
land 9  Protestants  said  to  Roman  Catho- 
lics, regulate  your  convents  as  yon  pleaBO, 
but  put  us  in  possession  of  the  faeta  and 
circumstances  of  the  case.  Show  us  that 
no  detention  against  the  will  took  place  or 
could  take  place  ;  and  show  us  that  the 
place  to  which  they  are  sent  is  known  to 
everybody.  Show  us,  in  fact,  that  Buoh 
things  as  took  flace  in  convents  in  Italy 
and  in  Roman  Catholic  countries  did  not 
take  place  in  convents  here.  These  mat- 
ters he  oonceived  equally  concerned  Roman 
Catholics  and  .  Protestants.  He  did  not 
want  to  pry  into  the  private  circumstanoes 
of  convents,  all  ho  wanted  was  a  fair  and 
satisfactory  inquiry. 

Lord  JOHN  RUSSELL:  Sir,  if  I  had 
been  the  adviser  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman,  I  do  not  think  I  should  have 
advised  him  to  bring  forward  this  question 
again,  upon  which  the  House  has  decided 
by  a  considerable  majority.'  But,  at  the 
same  time,  I  think  it  is  well  worthy  the 
time  of  the  House  to  consider  whether  it 
will  persist  in  the  appointment  of  this  Com- 
mittee. It  is  not,  as  the  noble  Lord  (Lord 
Lovaine)  has  said,  because  it  is  a  constitu- 
tional question  that  we  ought  to  appoint  a 
Committee  upon  vague  suspicions.  There 
ought  to  be  some  sort  of  ease  made  ont; 
and  it  ought  to  be  shown  that  there  are 
persons  who  are  detained  in  these  establish- 
ments against  their  will.  When  persons 
come  forward  and  say  they  think  that  con* 
vents  are  bad  things — that  they  have  no 
doubt,  if  there  was  an  investigation,  some 
persouB  would  be  found  in  these  houses  who 
are  prevented  from  going  out,  and  that 
they  would  like  to  know  that  and  to  inquire 
into  it — that  does  not  appear  to  me  a  Par- 
liamentarjr  ground  for  inquiry.  There  is 
a  good  deal  of  vagueness  and  uncertainty 
with  regard  to  the  sort  of  inquiry  that  is 
to  take  place.  The  noble  Lord  says,  he 
does  net  wish  to  faiquire  of  these  ladies 
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with  respect  to  what  takes  place  in  their 
pri?ato  houses.     Does  he  mcau  that  the 
authority  of  this  Committee  shall  not  ex- 
tend to  persons  ?     Because  that  will  make 
a  great  alteration.     If  this  House  choose 
to  appoint  a  Committee  to  send  for  pa]iers 
and  reoords,  it  would  he  of  a  totally  differ- 
ent character.     But  if  you  appoint  a  Com- 
mittee, and  giro  them  power  to  send  for 
persons,  it  is  no  satisfaction  for  roe  to  he 
told  that  the  nohle  Lord  does  not  wish  to 
intrude  on  their  privacy.      I  must  confess 
1  do  not  think  that,  on  looking  to  the 
names  of  the  Committee,  they  have  been 
very  impartially  chosen.      I  do  not  expect 
that  the  Committee  would  refrain  from  any 
inquiry*  considering  the  prejudices  and  ex- 
treme opinions  of  some  of  the  Members. 
If  there  was  a  case  made  out  that  the 
liberty  of  the  subject  was  infringed  upon, 
and  that  there  were  persons  who  were  de- 
barred, contrary  to  the  well-known  spirit  of 
our  institutions,  from  leaving  the  houses  in 
which  they  live — then,  I  say,  you  should 
have  none  of  this  delicacy,  but  should  in- 
quire thoroughly  into  those  matters  ;  but  if 
that  be  not  the  case,  why,  then,  examine 
persons  at  all?     If  it  be  the  case,  why 
should  not  those  who  wish  to  alter  the  law 
look  into   the  law  of   Bavaria  and  other 
foreign  countries  on  the  subject,  ond  pro^ 
pose  such  regulations  as  they  may  think 
fit?     Let  them  look  to  the  sort  of  protec- 
tion which  the  laws  of  these  foreign  coun- 
tries give  to  the  inmates  of  convents,  and 
propose,  if  they  like,  to  give  that  protection, 
and  at  the   same  time  impose  rules  and 
regulations  with  regard  to  the  taking  of 
vows.     You  cannot  take  part  of  the  laws 
of  those  foreign  countries,  but  must  take 
the  whole,  and  propose  them  to  the  House. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  laws  of  those 
foreign  countries,  if  not  in  our  library,  are 
in  other  libraries,  and  any  person  can  bring 
in  a  Bill  founded  upon  those  laws.     There 
is  one  part  of  the  subject  that  induces  me 
to  take  part  in  this  discussion,  ftr  I  did  not 
say  anything  upon  it  on  a  former  night. 
It  is  as  to  that  part  of  the  inquiry  that  re- 
lates to  monasteries,  which  are,  according 
to  the  letter  of  the  law,  contrary  to  the 
law.     The  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Meu)- 
ber  for  Midhursfc  (Mr.  Walpole)  said  ho 
wishes  to  make  an  inquiry  with  respect  to 
those  monasteries.     For  my  own  part,  I 
have  no  wish  to  make  any  such  inquiry.    I 
know  that  there  are  many  laws  existing 
upon  the  Statute-book  which  have  fallen 
gradually  into  desuetude,  and  if  there  bo 
po  public  evil  arising,  I  do  not  see  the  ne- 


cessity for  an  inquiry  respecting  those  laws. 
If  there  be  any  practical  grievance  arising 
from  the  infraction  of  the  law  with  respect 
to  monasteries,  let  that  be  inouired  into ; 
but  unless  you  have  such  practical  evil  ex- 
isting, I  own  I  do  not  see  to  what  purpose 
you  are  to  have  this  inquiry.     I  remember 
when  my  noble  Friend  tne  Marquess  of  Nor- 
manby  was  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  and 
I  was  Home  Secretary,  a  discussion  arose 
with  respect  to  one  of  those  monasteries  in 
Ireland.     I  wrote  a  private  letter  to  Lord 
Normanby,  to  ask  him  if  it  were  fitting  to 
make  an  inquiry  respecting  it ;  and  his  an- 
swer to  me  was  that  he  believed  that  this 
monastery  was  the  cause  of  a  great  deal  of 
good  being  done.      It  promoted  agricul- 
ture, and  the  people  of  the  place  were  em- 
ployed i^nd  improved  by  the  lessons  it  gave, 
and  be  thought  that  no  inquiry  was  ad- 
visable.    I  was  quite  satisfied  with  the  an- 
swer, and  no  inquiry  took  place.     The 
right  hon.  Gentleman,  however,  said,  that 
if  you  have  an  inquiry  jou  must  come  to 
some  conclusion  ;  and  no  doubt  he  is  right 
in   that  respect,  for  to  hftve  an  inquiry 
without  coming  to  some  conclusion  would 
be  utterly  needless,  and  hardly  befitting 
the  functions  of  this  House.     You  mus<i 
come,   as  the  right  hon,   Gontleman  has 
said,  to  one  conclusion  or  the  other ;  you 
must  either  take  further  means  to  suppress 
all  those  monasteries  by  official  machinery, 
and  to  take  care  that  if  monasteries  are 
found  to  exist  in  any  place,  the  officers  of 
the  law  shall  go  and  drive   the   persons 
out    and    prevent    their    occupying    the 
monasteries,  and  by  such  mcaps  prevent 
their  existence,  or  you  must  have  4  law, 
according  to  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  re- 
placing tne  existing  law,  and  allowing  those 
monasteries  to  exist.     Now,  is  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  prepared  to  take  either  of 
those  courses  ?  With  regard  to  the  first  of 
those  courses — the  taking  effectual  means 
and  providing  mlachinery  to  drive  the  per- 
sons out  of  thosQ  monasteries,  and  proba- 
bly out  of  this  country,  virould  he  a  very 
harsh  and  violent  measure,  not  called  for 
by  any  public  policy,  or  required  by  any 
necessity — a  measure  which  would  excite 
very  great  Alarm»  and,  I  must  say,  CQpsi- 
derable  indignation,  amongst  all  those  who 
are  of  the  religion  to  which  those  monks 
and  friars  belong.     With  reference  to  wha^ 
the  noble  I^ord  (Lord  Lovaine)  pays,  that 
it  is  a  very  suspicions  thing  that  the  Eo- 
man  Catholics  are  always  saying,  **  You 
must  not  meddle   with  things   connected 
with  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,"  I  do 
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not,  think  that  susceptihility  on  a  point 
of  this  kind  is  confined  to  Roman  Catho- 
lics. I  will  invite  the  noble  Lord  to 
bring  in  a  Bill  that  shall  affect  the  Tolera- 
tion Act  as  it  regards  Protestant  Dissen- 
ters, by  depriving  them  of  the  benefit  of 
that  Act.  Let  him  try  whether  the  Pro- 
testant Dissenters  will  not  feel  aggrieved. 
He  would  soon  find  whether  they  would 
not  say,  *.*  Why,  you  are  touching  our 
religious  privileges ;"  and  whether  they 
would  not  denounce  this  attempt  to  de- 
prive them  of  the  freedom  they  at  present 
enjoy  under  that  law.  Susceptibility  is 
displayed,  not  because  this  is  a  question 
affecting  Roman  Catholics,  but  because  it 
is  a  question  affecting  religion  generally. 
When  1  thought  that  Roman  Catholics 
were  at  all  trenching  upon  our  privileges — 
when  they  were  trenching,  as  I  thought, 
upon  the  prerogatives  of  the  Crown,  and 
interfering  with  the  temporal  rights  of  the 
Crown,  I  certainly,  at  the  hazard  of  incur- 
ring the  odium  of  the  Roman  Catholics, 
thought  it  my  duty,  some  short  time  ago, 
to  interfere.  But  the  question  really  is  in 
this  case,  as  it  is  in^  others,  whether  or  no 
what  is  complained  of  does  at  all  affect 
the  liberties  of  the  country,  the  right  of 
the  Sovereign,  or  the  laws  of  the  realm, 
and  whether,  on  this  occasion,  there  is  any 
case  calling  upon  the  House  to  institute  an 
inquiry.  For  my  part,  1  really  do  not 
think  there  is  any.  Well,  then,  let  us 
take  the  other  alternative  which  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  put.  I  must  refer  to  him, 
because  he  is  the  principal  person,  indeed 
almost  the  only  leading  Member  of  this 
House,  who  has  spoken  in  favour  of  ap- 
pointing this  Committee,  and  if  such  a 
Committee  is  appointed,  I  hope  he  will 
take  a  leading  part  in  it;  that  he  will, 
thereby,  exercising  his  influence,  prevent 
such  a  scandal  as  might  occur  from  this 
inquiry  being  pushed  to  the  extent  of  in- 
quisition or  persecution;  and  that  he,  at 
least,  will  make  himself  responsible  for 
the  right  conduct  of  the  Committee.  But 
suppose  he  comes  to  the  conclusion  that 
these  monasteries,  being  now  tacitly  con- 
nived at  by  the  law,  should  be  sanctioned 
by  law,  and  that  the  prohibition  that  now 
exists  in  your  Statute-book  should  be  re- 
pealed, will  he  undertake  to  bring  in  a 
Bill  for  that  purpose?  If  the  Catholic 
mind  is  now  susceptible  on  this  subject, 
does  he  not  think  that  the  Protestant  mind 
would  become  susceptible  when  there  was 
^oosal  for  an  absolute  change  in  the 
d  for  sanctioning  and  confirming  the 
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privileges  of  monks  living  in  monasteries 
in  this  country  ?  I  own  I  cannot  see  that 
any  benefit  can  arise  from  meddling  with 
this  subject  at  all.  I  cannot  see  what 
party  is  to  gain.  If  I  could  be  convinced 
that  there  were  any  ladies  in  this  country 
who  did  not  enjoy  the  benefit  of  that 
liberty  which  the  law  allows  to  us  all,  I 
would  vote  for  a  searching  inquiry,  and 
would  apply  a  prompt  and  sufficient  re- 
medy ;  but  I  do  not  believe  a  word  of  these 
stories,  with  which '  this  House  and  the 
country  have  lately  been  amused.  I  be- 
lieve they  are  stories  of  the  kind  that 
are  generally  denominated  "  cock-and-bull 
stories,"  or,  as  they  are  now  appropri- 
ately termed  by  the  French,  "  histoires 
du  coq  et  de  Vdne ;  *'  Vdne**  being  the 
person  to  whom  they  are  told.  Disbeliev- 
ing, then,  these  stories  ;  seeing  no  benefit 
whatever  that  can  arise  from  the  inquiry 
that  it  is  proposed  to  institute ;  and  being 
of  opinion  that  this  House  would  act  much 
more  wisely  in  saying,  **  We  will  not  med- 
dle with  this  subject ;  we  will  devote  our 
time  and  attention  to  much  more  impor- 
tant and  useful  work;"  and  thinking  that 
such  an  inquiry  as  this  would  be  of  a  very 
peddling  and  useless  character,  I  certainly, 
if  I  have  to  give  a  vote,  shall  vote  with  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  the  Member 
for  Dundalk. 

Colonel  NORTH  said,  he  rose,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  statement  of  the  noble 
Lord,  that  no  case  had  come  to  his  know- 
ledge which  was  beyond  the  operation  of 
the  laws  of  this  country,  to  state  a  case 
which  had  come  to  the  knowledge  of  him- 
self as  a  magistrate  of  the  county  which 
he  had  the  honour  to  represent.  Three 
or  four  years  ago  a  nunnery  had  been 
established  near  the  town  of  Banbury,  in 
Oxfordshire,  and  the  clergyman  of  that 
town  had  brought  him  a  letter  which  ho 
had  received  from  one  of  the  nuns  in  the 
establishment,  complaining  of  her  restraint, 
and  of  the  Jntention  of  the  authorities  of  the 
convent  to  remove  her  by  force  to  Belgium. 
He  told  the  rev.  gentleman  that,  consider- 
ing the  position  in  which  he  was  placed,  he 
had  better  take  no  part  in  the  matter  him- 
self, but  that  he  (Colonel  North)  should  be 
happy  as  a  magistrate  to  do  anything  in  his 
power  to  assist  the  lady.  He  accordingly 
consulted  the  lawyers  at  Banbury,  who  told 
him  he  had  no  power  whatever  to  act,  and 
when  he  asked  what  was  the  qieaning  of  a 
writ  of  Habeas  Corpus,  they  said  it  was  by 
no  means  applicable  to  the  case.  The  fol- 
lowing day  a  meeting  of  the  magistrates 
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took  place,  and  their  clerk  was  directed  to 
communicate  with  the  Home  Secretary,  to 
whom  he  wrote  the  following  letter : — 

"Banbury,  Dec.  12, 1850. 

"  Sir— The  Rer.  Mr.  Wilson,  the  Vicar  of  Ban- 
bury, to  whom  the  letter,  a  copy  of  which  is  here- 
with inclosed,  was  sent,  has  applied  to  the  justices 
of  the  Banbury  diyision  of  the  county  of  Oxford 
for  their  assistance,  in  order  to  effect  the  release 
of  Miss  Fitzalan  from  a  nunnery  here;  but,  as 
it  does  not  appear  in  what  way  they  can  legally 
interfere,  I  am  direc&d  by  the  right  hon.  Lord 
Villiers,  as  chairman  of  the  bench,  to  inclose 
you  Miss  Fitzalan's  letter,  and  ask  your  opinion 
and  advice  in  the  matter,  as  the  magistrates 
would  most  gladly  render  eyery  assistance  in 
their  power,  so  far  as  they  can  do  so  legally. — 
I  have  the  honour  to  be,  your  obedient  servant, 

"  Thomas  6.  Judos,  Clerk  of  the  Magistrates." 

They  received  the  following  answer  from 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  who  was  then 
Home  Secretary : — 

"  Whitehall,  Dec.  13,  1850. 
"  Sir — I  am  directed  by  Secretary  Sir  George 
Grey  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of 
the  12th  instant,  and  its  indosure,  respecting  the 
case  of  Miss  Fitzabin,  who  is  stated  to  be  con- 
fined in  a  nunnery  at  Banbury ;  and  I  am  to  in- 
form you  that,  as  Sir  George  Grey  is  not  in  pos- 
session of  any  information  as  to  the  circumstances 
under  which  Miss  Fitzalan  entered  the  establish- 
ment in  question,  or  as  to  those  under  which  she 
is  now  detained  there,  he  regrets  that  he  is  unable 
to  form  any  opinion,  or  to  offer  any  advice  as  to 
the  course  which  the  magistrates  ought  to  pursue 
in  the  matter. — I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

"  H.  Waddinoton." 

The  magistrates,  therefore,  had  no  power 
of  getting  into  the  house,  h^t  the  young 
lady  suhsequently  made  her  escape.  In 
this  case  the  magistrates  had  heen  unable 
to  act,  and  the  Secretary  of  State  had 
been  nnahlo  even  to  give  them  an  opinion. 
He  would  not  enter  into  the  religious  part 
of  the  question,  and  ho  should  bo  the  last 
man  in  that  House  to  vote  for  doing  any- 
thing that  might  he  disagreeahle  to  the 
ladies  in  these  establishments ;  but  he 
thought  no  house  in  the  country  ought 
to  he  beyond  the  reach  of  the  law. 

Mr.  DRUMMOND  said,  he  had  not 
troubled  the  House  when  this  question 
was  before  it  on,  a  former  occasion,  be- 
cause, in  the  first  place,  he  did  not  like 
the  terms  of  the  Motion — and  he  did  not 
like  them  now — neither  did  he  like  the  ar- 
guments which  had  been  used  in  support 
of  the  appointment  of  a  Committee,  and 
still  less  did  he  like  the  speeches  which 
had  been  made  against  it,  because  he  per- 
ceived that  in  the  latter  speeches  there  was 
either  a  great  misunderstanding  of  the 
object  intended,  or  else  a  grosa  and  wilful 


perversion  of  its  meaning,  in  order  to  turn 
the  minds  of  the  public  to  a  totally  different 
subject.  He  did  not  believe  that  there  was 
the  slightest  intention  on  the  part  of  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  (Mr.  T.  Cham- 
bers) who  had  brought  forward  the  question, 
to  interfere  with,  he  did  not  know  what  to 
call  it,  the  internal  management  of  any  of 
these  houses,  nor  did  he  believe  that  any 
Member  of  that  House  would  consent  to  be 
put  upon  a  Committee  nominated  for  the 
purpose  of  summoning  those  religious  ladies 
before  it,  or  would  lay  himself  open  to  the 
charge  of  wishing  to  insult  them.  Nor  did 
he  concur  in  the  speech  of  the  noble  Lord 
the  Member  for  London  (Lord  J.  Russell), 
because  the  same  reasons  existed  now  that 
existed  with  reference  to  this  question  when 
the  noble  Lord  had  called  upon  himself  and 
others  to  support  him  in  his  Ecclesiastical 
Titles  Bill.  When  hon.  Gentlemen  oppo- 
site said  that  the  feelings  of  the  Roman 
Catholics  would  be  excited  on  this  subject, 
and  that  this  was  not  a  time  to  excite  their 
feelings,  and  talked  about  this  being  an 
attack  on  the  Roman  Catholic  religion, 
they  acted  like  the  Emperor  of  Russia, 
who  said  that  our  turning  him  out  of  the 
Danubian  Provinces  was  an  attack  upon 
him.  An  attack !  No,  no.  Had  they 
retracted  ono  word  they  had  said  when 
they  made  that  Papal  aggression  in  this 
country  ?  [**  Hear,  hear  !  'H  The  hon. 
Member  for  Cork,  who  said  "  Hear,  hear !  *' 
knew  that  they  had  not,  and  did  not  mean 
to  do  so.  He  really  could  get  to  the  truth 
of  the  question  with  the  hon.  Members 
who  were  cheering  him,  but  he  could  not 
get  at  it  with  all  the  other  quibblers  and 
disputers.  The  Question  was  simply  whe- 
ther there  was  a  determination  on  the  part 
of  the  Pope — [Laughter,]  At  Rome  they 
durst  not  laugh  at  him.  Oh,  they  did 
many  things  under  the  protection  of  here- 
tics and  in  heretical  countries  that  they 
durst  not  do  in  Roman  Catholic  countries. 
They  had  said  plainly  that  they  were  de* 
termined  to  bring  England  under  the  do- 
minion, spiritual  and  temporal,  of  the  Pope. 
[An  hon.  Member:  Oh,  no! J  He  had 
said  this  before,  and  he  had  got  with  him 
documents  to  prove  it.  He  had  extracts 
from  pamphlets  and  speeches  where  hon. 
Gentlemen  opposite  had  said  that  they 
held  the  allegiance  of  the  Queen  as  a 
thing  vastly  inferior  to  that  which  they 
owed  to  the  Pope;  where  they  had  said 
over  and  over  again  that  the  Pope*s  rights 
were  the  things  they  were  sent  here  by  the 
priests  to  maintain  and  carry  out|  and  it 
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was  useless  supposing  that  this  question 
would  he  set  at  rest  hy  this  or  hy  any  other 
vote  till  they,  the  friends  of  the  Pope,  had 
repassed  the  Pruth — till  they  had  retracted 
the  terms  of  the  Popish  aggression.  The 
hon.  and  learned  Member  (Mr.  Macguire) 
had  said  that  all  the  picturesque  descrip- 
tions we  had  heard  about  these  convents 
were  tales  like  Mrs.  Ratcliffe's  Mysteries 
of  Udolpho,  We  did  not  rely  upon  those 
tales;  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  upon  the 
equally  picturesque  accounts  we  heard 
about  ladies  and  princesses  living  in  the 
lowest  parts  of  populous  cities,  devoting 
their  lives  to  teaching  and  charity,  and 
living  upon  broken  fragments.  This  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  real  question.  Hon. 
Gentlemen  knew  peifectly  well  what  was 
the  real  object  of  these  establishments. 
Was  not  all  the  teaching  that  was  put  for- 
ward a  sham?  No  doubt  there  was  a 
large  amount  of  teaching,  and  the  more 
there  was  the  better,  but  that  was  not  the 
point.  The  object  was  to  inveigle  into  the 
convents  girls  who  had  got  money,  and, 
when  they  had  got  them  there,  to  force 
them  to  leave  their  property,  away  from 
their  friends,  to  these  establishments. 
[Cries  of  *'  Oh !  "]  He  had  quoted  these 
instances  more  than  once,  and  it  was  very 
easy  for  hon.  Gentlemen  to  cry  out  **  Oh !  *' 
but  he  would  give  them  an  opportunity  of 
refuting  him.  He  pledged  himself  to  bring 
before  this  Committee  the  evidence  on 
which  his  statement  rested.  He  did  not 
want  to  interfere,  whether  he  thought  it 
right  or  wrong,  with  any  exercise  of  spi- 
ritual power.  It  could  not  be  done,  because 
a  strong-minded  man  would  always  have  an 
influence  over  a  man  with  a  weak  mind. 
But  he  came  to  the  question  of  depriving 
these  unfortunate  girls,  when  in  a  prison, 
of  their  property.  He  offered  to  prove 
cases  of  that  kind  before  the  Committee ; 
and  this  was  the  reason  why  he  should 
vote  for  a  Committee.  The  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  said  that  any  one 
might  go  out  of  a  convent.  Did  be  not 
know  that  it  was  only  because  he  was  in 
a  heretic  country  that  he  dared  say  so? 
Did  he  not  know  that  the  Council  of  Trent, 
of  which  he  had  sworn  that  he  believed 
every  word,  called  upon  all  secular  powers 
to  enforce  these  vows,  and  to  shut  up  every 
person  who  tried  to  break  them  ?  But  let 
the  Popish  priesthood  have  the  power  they 
all  wanted,  and  where  would  our  liberty 
be  ?  It  was  idle  to  talk  about  these  esta- 
blishmeats  as  they  existed  iq  this  country, 
^bey  had  been  perverted  to  the  mos^ 
V.  Drummond 


infamous  purposes  in  other  countries,  just 
in  proportion  as  the  priests'  power  had  beeu 
unrestrained.  They  were  the  worst  in 
the  Spanish  Colonies ;  they  were  the  next 
worst  in  Spain,  the  next  worst  in  Italy, 
the  next  worst  in  France  and  Germany, 
and  the  least  bad  in  England  and  Ireland. 
He  would  say  nothing  about  the  exercise 
of  the  spiritual  power  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic priests,  but  the  pounds,  shillings,  and 
pence  they  should  not^iave,  because  we, 
the  Protestants,  thought  that  their  inten- 
tion to  increase  their  secular,  not  their 
spiritual  power,  would  bo  dctrimeutal  to 
our  liberties. 

Mb.  BELLEW  said,  he  had  hoped  that 
the  House  would  have  retained  sufficient 
manly  feeling  to  negative  a  proposition  of 
this  kind,  but  he  regretted  to  say  that  he 
was  deceived.  The  hon.  Gentleman  who 
had  just  sat  down  talked  of  the  danger 
that  was  to  be  apprehended  from  the  accu- 
mulation of  wealth  by  these  institutions. 
He  would  not,  however,  retain  that  opinion 
if  be  could  be  a  Catholic  for  two  or  three 
weeks,  and  could  see  the  poverty  that  pre- 
vailed in  them,  and  the  shifts  to  which 
they  were  often  put,  to  obtain  mere  neoes- 
saries.  This  was  not  a  time,  when  wo 
were  on  the  eve  of  a  war,  to  bring  forward 
a  question  of  this  kind,  which  had  a  ten- 
dency to  alienate  the  feelings  of  men  whose 
loynlty  could  not  be  questioned.  He  con- 
tended that  there  was  no  case  whatever  for 
inquiry ;  for  all  the  tales  brought  ferward 
in  support  of  the  Motion  had  been  contra* 
dieted,  except  one  with  regard  to  a  convent 
in  Sicily,  taken  from  Willises  FenciUings 
by  the  Way.  That  work  could  not,  how- 
ever, be  taken  as  an  authority ;  it  was  well 
known  that  if  a  work  was  to  be  sold  in 
England,  it  must  be  pervaded  by  a  tone  of 
hostility  to  Catholic  institutions,  whenever 
it  touched  upon  them.  He  looked  upon 
the  Motion  of  the  hon«  and  learned  Mem- 
her  for  Hertford  (Mr.  T,  Chambers)  as  an 
aggression  upon  the  rights  of  British  Ca- 
tholics. There  were  many  abuses  in  the 
private  families  of  this  country;  there 
were  oases  in  which  the  husband  oppress- 
ed the  wife,  and  the  master  sometiqieB 
nearly  starved  his  servant  to  death;  hut 
did  ever  any  one  dream  of  making  a  Mo- 
tion for  a  Committee  to  inquire  into  the 
manner  in  which  husbands  dealt  towards 
tbeir  wives,  parents  towards  their  ohildreo. 
or  masters  towards  their  servants.  Not 
long  ago  an  unnatural  parent  in  this  ooun- 
try  starved  his  child  to  death,  but  no  at* 
tempt  was  made  in  thiit  House  to  ob^in  a 
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Committee  of  inquiry  upon  the  matter. 
The  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Hert- 
ford had  said  that  conventa  served  as  places 
into  which  Roman  Catholic  parents  could 
thrust  out  of  the  way  some  of  their  younger 
daughters,  whom,  for  want  of  funds,  they 
could  not  marry  well ;  but  that  statement 
was  at  strange  variance  with  the  argument 
of  the  hon.  Member  who  had  just  spoken 
(Mr.  Drummond),  who  said  that  oonyents 
were  places  in  which  young  ladles  were*  by 
the  threats  of  their  spiritual  advisers,  com- 
pelled to  part  with  their  property  for  the 
benefit  of  conventual  institutions.  His  (Mr. 
Bellow's)  feelings  oi  indignation  against  the 
proposed  inquiry  could  induce  him  to  speak 
on  this  subject  to  any  length  of  time,  but 
he  would  conclude  by  simply  stating  that 
he  would  watch  intently  every  movement 
of  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  in  that 
House  in  reference  to  his  proposed  in« 
quirv. 

Mb.  CROSSLEY  said,  that  whether 
rightly  or  ^rongly,  there  was  in  tnis  coun- 
try a  strong  opinion  that  young  females 
entered  these  institutions  before  their 
minds  were  matured,  ^and  then,  when 
they  arrived  at  riper  years  and  changed 
their  minds,  they  were  not  permitted  to 
leave.  Under  these  circumstances,  he 
thought  it  was  desirable  to  have  a  Com- 
mittee—[  Cries  of  "  Divide,  divide !  "]  All 
this  anxiety  to  "  burke  '*  the  question 
showed  strongly  the  necessity  for  a  Com- 
mittee. Surely,  if  there  was  nothing 
wrong,  hon.  Members  opposite  would  not 
object  to  an  inquiry ;  for  if  there  was  no 
evil,  the  sooner  the  rumours  that  were 
afloat  were  set  at  rest  the  better. 

Mr.  NBWDBGATE  said,  that  the 
noble  Lord  the  Member  for  the  City  of 
London  had  stated,  with  respect  to  monas- 
teries, that  their  number  had  increased  in 
this  country  in  manifest  and  direct  vio- 
lation of  the  law,  and  that  the  proposal  to 
inquire  into  this  manifsst  perversion  of 
the  law  was  a  cock-and-bull  proposal. 
[Criei  of  ••  No,  no  !  "]  The  noble  Lord 
certainly  said  that  the  stories  on  which  the 
proposal  to  inquire  was  founded  were  cock- 
and-bull  stories.  The  proposal  was  based 
on  a  manifest  invasion  of  the  law.  Per- 
haps the  House  might  suppose  that  the 
noble  Lord  meant  to  treat  as  cock-and- 
bull  stories  the  instances  which  had  been 
adduced  of  imprisonment  and  extortion 
practised  upon  ladies  in  convents — such, 
fbr  instance,  as  were  proved  in  the  case  of 
the  Misses  Macartney,  and  others  before 
courts  of  law  in  Ireland.     The  noble  Lord, 


in  order  to  justify  the  course  which  he 
was  now  taking,  had  referred  to  his  letter 
to  the  Bishop  of  Durham  and  to  the  mea- 
sures which  he  had  adopted  with  respect 
to  Papal  aggression.  It  was  true  that  the 
noble  Lord  had  written  a  good  letter  to 
the  Bishop  of  Durham^  and  had  made  a 
good  speech  in  introducing  the  Ecclesiasti- 
cal Titles  Bill,  which  might  have  been 
effectual  if  it  had  not  been  mutilated  by 
the  noble  Lord  himself.  He  (Mr.  Newde- 
gate)  thought  that  those  who  prized  Pro- 
testant institutions  in  this  country  would 
understand  the  valne  of  the  noble  Lord's 
Protestant  seal  when  they  considered  that 
the  noble  Lord  now  proposed  to  ignore  the 
law  which  prohibited  monasteries,  and  jus- 
tified himself  by  the  course  which  he  had 
taken  on  the  Ecclesiastical  Titles  Bill. 
Was  the  existence  of  those  monasteries 
unconnected  with  the  Papal  aggression? 
He  had  the  authority  of  Cardinal  Wiseman 
ior  stating  that  the  renewed  existence  of 
these  monasteries  was  one  of  the  reasons 
that  induced  the  Pope  to  believe  that  the 
time  for  making  the  aggression  was  ma- 
ture in  1850.  He  had  proof  of  this  in 
Cardinal  Wiseman's  own  words.  [Ones 
of**  Read."]  He  would  do  so.  Jn  an  ap- 
peal which  had  been  published  by  Cardinal 
Wiseman  in  1850  occurred  the  following 
passages : — 

**  It  was  observed  that  until  now  the  only  regu- 
lation or  code  of  government  professed  bj  the 
English  CathoUes  was  the  constitution  of  Pope 
Benedict  XIV.,  which  begins  'Apostolicum  minis- 
terium/  and  which  was  issued  in  1743,  100  years 
ago.  Now  this  constitution  had  grown  obsolete 
by  the  very  length  of  time,  and  itill  more  by  a 
happy  change  of  circumstances.  It  was  based 
upon  the  following  considerations  ;— ^Firstly,  that 
the  Catholics  were  still  under  the  pressure  of 
heavy  penal  laws,  and  enjoyed  no  liberty  of  con- 
science ;  secondly,  that  their  colleges  for  ecclesi- 
astical education  were  situated  abroad  :  thirdly, 
that  religious  orders  had  no  houses  in  England." 

Here  Cardinal  Wiseman  stated  that  one  of 
the  principal  elements  that  entered  into  the 
deliberations  of  the  Pope,  when  he  deter- 
mined on  the  attempt  to  commit  his  aggres- 
sion upon  the  independence  of  this  country, 
was  that,  in  violation  of  the  law,  these 
monastic  institutions  had  been  allowed  to 
grow  up.  The  fourth  consideration  was 
that — 

«  There  was  nothing  approaching  to  a  parochial 
division,  but  that  most  Catholic  pUices  of  worship 
were  private  chapels,  and  their  incumbents  the 
chaplains  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen." 

Now,  be  (Mr.  Newdegate)  had  heard  that 
His  Holiness  had  taken  some  steps  towards 
the  form^tipn  of  parochial  divisions;  but 
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that  question  he  should  not  then  trouble 
the  House  by  discussing.  What  he  wished 
to   observe   upon   more  particularly  was, 
that  the  Pope  and  his  agents  in  this  coun- 
try had  stated  that  one  of  the  principal  con- 
siderations which  had  induced  the  Pope  to 
violate  the  independence  of  this  kingdom 
was,  that  monastic  institutions  had  been 
permitted  to  spring  up  in  violation  of  our 
law,  and  it  was  to  screen  that  violation  of 
our  law  that  the  noble  Lord  the  Protestant 
Member  for  the  City  of  London  refused 
to  agree  to  the  proposal  for  inquiry  into 
these  establishments,  which  was  based  upon 
what  he  was  pleased  to  term  a ''  cock-and- 
bull  story."     Were  there,  he  would  ask, 
no  circumstances  to  show  that  that  spirit 
of  ultramontane  aggression  which  had  been 
so    widely  propagated  throughout   every 
country  in  Christendom  was  active  in  Great 
Britain  ?     Was  there  nothing  to  prove  to 
them  that  it  became  them  to  be  more  vigi- 
lant than  they  had  hitherto  been  in  guard- 
ing the  Protestant  institutions  of  the  realm, 
and  in  increasing  and  strengthening  those 
laws  by  which  those  institutions  were  sought 
to  be  defended.     It  was  but  the  other  day 
that  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Dun- 
dalk  (Mr.  Bowyer)  and  other  Roman  Ca- 
tholic Gentlemen  of  this  country  had  sign- 
ed   an   address    to    the   Roman   Catholic 
Archbishop  of  Friburg,  congratulating  that 
Prelate  upon  the  resistance  which  he  had 
made  to  civil  authority.     Even  the  Pope 
himself,  in  his  "  allocution  "  last  autumn, 
paid  to  that  resistance  the  tribute  of  his 
approval,  and  held  up  as  an  example  to  all 
other  prelates  the  conduct  of  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Friburg,  thus  encouraging  them 
to  resist  the   authority  of   the    State  in 
matters  touching  the  existence  or  the  wel- 
fare of  their  religious  establishments ;  and 
declaring  to  them  that  it  must  be  con- 
sidered as  an  act  of  violence  upon  the  part 
of  any  civil  power  to  interfere  with  the 
proceedings  of  any  priest  who  might  be 
endeavouring  to  carry  into  execution  the 
commands  of  his  spiritual  superior,  what- 
ever these  might  be.     Such  were  the  sen- 
timents which   the   Pope   promulgated — 
that  the  Members  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  and  among  others  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Dundalk,  were  pledged 
to    support.     What  confidence,  he  would 
ask  the  House,  could  they  have,  that,  if 
they  were  to  allow  the  laws  of  the  coun- 
try to  be  violated  with  impunity— if  they 
were  to  support  the  noble  Lord  the  Mem- 
ber for  the  City  of  London  in  screening 
the  violation  of  those  laws — ^respect  would 

Mr,  Newdegate 


be  paid  to  civil  authority  in  England  any 
more  than  it  was  in  other  countries? 
No  speech  could,  in  his  opinion,  be  made 
which  would  be  more  calculated  to  invite 
the  aggression  of  which  they  complained 
than  that  to  which  the  noble  Lord  had 
that  evening  given  expression.  This  ag- 
gressive spirit  of  the  Court  of  Rome  was 
also  manifested  by  several  hon.  Members  in 
that  House.  Not  only  had  an  address  been 
forwarded,  upon  the  part  of  certain  Gentle- 
men,  to  a  Prelate  who  set  at  defiance  the 
civil  authority  in  a  foreign  country,  but  the 
Roman  Catholic  Members  of  that  Honse 
sought,  by  having  recourse  to  a  system  of 
delay,  and  by  abusiug  the  forms  of  the 
House,  to  impede  the  free  action  of  the 
English  Legislature.  He  trusted,  how- 
ever, that  the  great  majority  of  hon.  Mem- 
bers in  that  House  would  show  that  thej 
were  determined  to  maintain  unimpaired 
the  power  of  action  in  an  English  House 
of  Commons,  as  well  as  to  secure  that  in 
no  instance  should  the  laws  be  set  at  de- 
fiance with  impunity. 

Mr.  FORTESCUE  said,  he  must  beg 
the  House  to  consider  whether  it  would 
not  be  the  wiser  and  more  correct  course, 
instead  of  following  the  advice  which 
had  been  given  them  by  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber who  had  just  sat  down,  rather  to 
join  with  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 
Dundalk  (Mr.  Bowyer)  in  entreating  the 
House  to  consider  whether  it  would  not  be 
its  duty  and  its  wisdom  to  rescind  the  re- 
solution which  they  hod  come  to  upon  a 
former  occasion.  If  ever  a  Motion  bad 
been  made  in  that  House  which  required 
strong  grounds  to  justify  it,  and  a  clear 
public  benefit  to  warrant  it,  it  waa  the  Mo- 
tion of  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 
Hertford ;  but  to  his  mind  the  reasons 
which  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  had 
alleged  for  his  proposed  inquiry  were  the 
weakest  and  the  scantiest  upon  which  they 
had  ever  been  invited  to  inquire  even  into 
the  most  trivial  and  every-day  subjeota. 
He  did  not  believe  that  they  would  have 
justified  an  inquiry  into  a  factory  or  a  rail- 
way, but,  supposing  them  to  have  been 
much  stronger  than  they  were,  he  ventured 
as  a  Protestant  to  ask  Protestant  Members 
whether  they  had  counted  the  coat  of  what 
they  were  about  to  do,  and  whether  the 
undoubted  evils  which  they  must  incur,  if 
they  entered  upon  this  inquirj^,  would  not 
more  than  counterbalance  eveiy  advantage 
which  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 
Hertford  had  anticipated  ?  The  hon*  and 
learned  Member  had  asked  them  to  at- 
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tempt  to  deal  with  one  of  tbe  most  critical 
and  delicate  subjects  vhlch  could  possibly 
occupy  their  attention — be  bad  asked  them 
to  deal  with  feelings  tbe  most  subtle,  deli- 
cate, and  sensitive,  and  at  tbe  same  time 
the  strongest  and  most  easily  excited,  that 
could  enter  their  breasts — he  bad  asked 
them  to  draw  a  line  between  tbe  legitimate 
and  illegitimate  obedience  to  spiritual  au- 
thority, and  to  attempt  to  distinguish  be- 
tween tbe  conscientious  submission  of  a 
pious  mind  and  tbe  enforced  submission  of 
slavish  fear,  [  Cries  of  "  No,  no ! "]  No ! 
why,  this  inquiry  must  be  either  a  sham  or 
a  reality.  If  it  were  to  be  a  sham,  it  was 
nnworthy  of  that  House  ;  if  it  were  to  be  a 
reality,  it  must  enter  into  all  thafhe  had 
described.  Again,  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Hertford  bad  asked  them  to 
enter  upon  this  inquiry  by  way  of  a  boon 
and  a  kindness  to  the  Roman  Catholics. 
If  it  were  a  boon,  it  was  one  for  which  not 
a  single  Roman  Catholic  had  ever  asked, 
but  which,  on  tbe  contrary,  was  repudiated 
with  loathing  and  indignation  by  the  whole 
body  of  our  Roman  Catholic  fellow-coun- 
trymen. He  entreated  the  House  to  re- 
member that  this  was  no  clerical  or  priest- 
ly question.  Within  the  last  few  days  a 
meeting  bad  been  held  in  this  city,  repre- 
senting all  tbe  rank,  intelligence,  and  in- 
fluence of  tbe  Roman  Catholic  laity  of 
England,  who,  as  with  one  voice,  rejected 
with  indignation  tbe  boon  tbe  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Hertford  bad  offered 
them.  Would  it  be  seemly,  then,  to  offer 
to  tbe  world  tbe  spectacle  of  tbe  Protes- 
tant portion  of  this  nation  legislating  for 
Roman  Catholics  against  the  feeling  and 
in  the  teeth  of  the  whole  Roman  Catholic 
body  ?  Then,  as  regarded  tbe  property 
part  of  'the  question,  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  bad  asked  them,  tho  Protestants, 
tbe  members  of  a  richly  endowed  Church, 
to  inquire  into  tbe  means  which  have  been 
used  by  their  Roman  Catholic  brethren, 
unaided,  unassisted,  unendowed,  to  provide 
tbe  necessary  funds  for  tbe  services  of 
their  Church.  He  asked  tbe  hon.  Member 
and  the  House  of  Commons  whether  it 
would  be  a  seemly  spectacle  for  them, 
being  tbe  members  of  a  wealthy  and  pow- 
erful establishment,  to  inquire  into  this  ? 
Whatever  might  bo  gained,  or  whatever 
the  most  zealous  supporters  of  the  pro- 
ceeding fancied  might  be  gained  by  it,  he 
asked  whether  this  would  not  be  greatly 
counterbalanced  by  the  evils  that  must  be 
incurred  by  proceeding  with  this  Com- 
mittee ?     He  asked  them  to  consider  tbe 


indignation  they  had  aroused  and  to  count 
the  cost  that  would  be  incurred,  for  it  was 
bis  conviction  that  if  all  the  presumptions 
raised — which  he  believed  were  for  tbe 
most  part  imaginary — had  been  proved i 
even  if  tbe  case  had  been  made  out — 
which  he  utterly  denied — even  then  be 
considered  that  they  would  pay  too  dearly 
for  tbe  course  of  proceeding  proposed. 

Mr.  SPOONER  said,  he  felt  bound, 
after  what  had  been  stated  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  Louth  (Mr.  Fortescue),  to 
make  a  few  remarks.  Tbe  hon.  Gentle- 
man had  quite  mistaken  tbe  question  pro- 
posed by  tbe  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 
Hertford,  which  was,  whether  there  were 
not  reasons  to  believe  that  persons  bad 
been  induced  when  very  young  to  enter 
convents,  and  that  a  moral  influence  was 
exercised  upon  their  minds  leading  them  to 
dispose  of  their  property  for  the  support  of 
these  institutions.  That  was  the  question 
that  tbe  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 
Hertford  asked  should  be  inquired  into. 
There  were  no  Members  of  that  House 
more  interested  in  going  into  this  inquiry 
than  tbe  Roman  Catholic  Members  were, 
for  charges  had  most  undoubtedly  been 
brought  against  them  ;  and  an  hon.  Mem- 
ber (Mr.  Drummond),  whose  word  could 
not  be  doubted,  had  challenged  them  to 
tbe  inquiry,  and  pledged  himself  to  prove 
charges  which  be  had  stated.  They  were 
not  for  tbe  first  time  entering  into  the 
consideration  of  this  subject,  for  tbe  House 
had,  when  there  were  300  Members  pre- 
sent, by  a  large  majority  granted  a  Com- 
mittee, although  tbe  whole  force  of  tbe 
Government  was  arrayed  against  the  Motion 
—[Cries  of  "No,  no!'*]  He  asserted, 
without  fear  of  contradiction,  thAt  the 
whole  force  of  tho  Government  was  used 
on  the  former  occasion.  Tho  noble  Lord 
who  leads  the  Government  bad  used  his 
eloquence  against  the  Motion,  and  yet  tbe 
House  bad,  by  a  majority  of  sixty-five, 
declared  that  they  would  go  into  this  in- 
quiry. Tbe  hon.  and  learned  Member  who 
bad  proposed  tbe  present  Amendment  said 
he  was  aware  of  this,  and  that  it  was 
only  on  special  grounds  that  he  asked  tbe 
House  to  reconsider  their  former  determi- 
nation. He  had  listened  to  the  speech  of 
the  hon.  Member,  but  had  not  heard  him 
advance  a  single  ground  which  had  not 
been  fully  argued  on  a  former  occasion ; 
and  be  (Mr.  Spooner)  considered  that  some 
special  reason  was  required  to  show  why 
the  House  should  be  called  upon  to  revoke 
a  former  decision.     The  country,  from  one 
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end  to  the  other,  was  conTinced  that  in 
these  monastic  institutions  practices  were 
carried  on  which  they  dared  not  hring  to 
light— [CWm  of  "  Shame  !*']— practices 
which  would  not  face  the  light ;  and  the 
country  was  determined  that  the  inquiry 
should  be  made,  and  the  sooner  it  was 
granted  the  better.  An  hon.  Member  had 
said«*and  he  agreed  with  him — that  this 
Committee  would  never  call  women  before 
them  to  examine  them  in  the  way  that  had 
been  alluded  to.  What  he  wished  to  in- 
quire into  was  the  rules  and  regulations  of 
these  institutions,  and  the  property  that 
had  been  left  to  them,  and  he  thought  that 
the  House  of  Commons  would  be  neglect- 
ing its  duty  if  it  now  revoked  the  solemn 
decision  to  which  it  had  arrived.  The 
right  hon.  Member  for  the  City  would 
pardon  him  for  saying  that  he  (Lord  J. 
Russell),  the  great  constitutional  guide 
and  leader  of  that  House,  to  whom  they 
were  accustomed  to  look  for  sound  con- 
stitutional principles,  was  a  little  off  his 
guard  when  he  designated  the  deliberate 
determination  of  the  House,  arrived  at 
after  a  long  debate,  and  against  the  power- 
ful eloquence  of  the  noble  Lord,  as  leading 
to  a  "  peddling  and  useless  inquiry." 

CoLONBL  BLAIR  said,  he  entirely  con- 
curred in  what  had  fallen  from  the  hon. 
Member  who  had  just  resumed  his  seat. 
He  would  only  say,  in  addition,  that  in 
Scotland,  the  country  with  which  be  was 
connected,  it  was  the  general  opinion  that, 
in  consequence  of  the  opposition  which  the 
Roman  Catholic  Members  were  disposed  to 
grive  to  every  Motion  for  inquiry  into  con- 
ventual establishments,  there  existed  in 
reality  something  in  the  constitution  and 
management  of  those  establishments  which 
they  were  solicitous  to  conceal. 

Mr.  PACKE  said,  in  answer  to  the 
argument  which  had  been  put  forward  by 
the  hon.  Member  for  Louth  (Mr.  Forteseue), 
as  to  the  effect  that  no  complaints  with 
respect  to  the  management  of  convents 
had  emanated  from  members  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  body,  that  it  was  quite  ob- 
vious that  members  of  that  religion  were 
prevented,  either  by  their  monastic  vows, 
or  by  some  other  species  of  spiritual  re- 
straint, from  making  any  complaint,  or 
laying  any  petition  before  that  House  in 
reference  to  such  subjects. 

Mr.  T.  CHAMBERS  said,  he  deemed 
it  to  be  his  duty  to  offer  a  few  observations 
^o  the  House  with  reference  to  the  unpre- 

^ented  Amendment  which  was  then  under 
consideration.     He  c^ed  that  Amend- 
Mr,  Spooner 


ment  unprecedented  beoause  the  former 
decision  was  not  a  hasty  one,  but  wari  orT'* 
ried  after  a  seven  hours'  debate,  in  a  fall 
House  by  a  majority  of  sixty-seven  $  and 
because,  from  all  that  he  could  gather  from 
those  who  had  had  long  experience  in  that 
House,  in  no  instance  before  that  eveoin|^i 
upon  a  Motion  to  nominate  the  members  of 
a  Committee,  had  it  been  sought  to  set 
aside  the  decision  by  which  the  assent  of 
the  House  to  the  nomination  of  such  Com* 
mittee  had  been  obtained*     Some  special 
reason  only  could  justify  the  House  in  re- 
versing a  decision  at  which,  after  due  deli- 
beration, it  had  arrived,  and  In  his  opinion 
no  such  special  reason  had  been  adduced 
either  by  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 
Dundalk  or  any  other  hon.  Member.     The 
ground  upon  which  ho  had  based  his  Motion 
originally  was,  that  in  no  civilised  country 
of  Europe,  in  only  one  country  in  the  world, 
did  the  State  stand  with  reference  to  mo- 
nastic institutions  in  the  same  position  in 
which  with  regard  to  those  establishments 
England  was  placed.     He  had  never^  as 
had  been  asserted,  attempted  to  base  his 
case  solely  upon  the  instances  of  particular 
injustice  or  particular  hardship  which,  with 
respect  to  the  treatment  of  the  inmates  of 
convents,  he  had  been  enabled  to  adduce. 
He  had  refused  to  take  his  stand  upon  any 
but  general  principles,  and  upon  the  same 
ground  he  should  still  continue  to  ask  the 
House  to  assent  to  his  Motion.     Not  only 
did  the  history  of  all  nations  an'd  of  every 
age  justify  such  an  inquiry  as  that  which 
he  proposed,  but  the  ecclesiastical  consti- 
tution of  monastic  institutions  themselves 
precluded  hon.  Members  from  saying  with 
any  degree  of  justice  that  he  had  not  suc- 
ceeded  in   establishing  his  case.      Hon. 
Members  were    precluded  from   denying 
with  truth  that  conyents  were  places  of 
restraint,   or  that  they  were  such   as  it 
was  requisite   that  the  law  should   care- 
fully watch.     He  should  call   upon    the 
noble  Lord  the   Member  for  the  City  of 
London  —  whose    acquaintance    with   the 
constitutional  history  of  England  was  so 
extensive  and  so  accurate — to  tell  him  if 
there  ever  was  a  period  of  our  history 
when  those  institutions  had  existed,  during 
which  they  had  not   been  watched  with 
the  utmost  vigilance  upon  the  part  of  the 
State,  and  guarded  against  the  natural — 
he  had  almost  said  the  inevitable — abuses 
to  which  they  were  liable.     He  thooght 
the  noble  Lord  must  have  felt  himself  to 
be  in  a  position  of  no  inconsiderable  diffi- 
culty that  cTcning  when  he  had  conde- 
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Bceticled,  in  alluding  to  the  names  of  the 
hon.  Menihers  who  had  been  selected  to 
serve  upon  the  Committee,  to  observe  that 
the  fact  of  the  name  of  the  right  hon. 
Member  for  Midhurst  (Mr.  Walpole)  b^ing 
upon  the  list  afforded  a  guarantee  that  the 
Oommittee  would  not  exceed  the  bounds  of 
its  duty.  In  his  (Mr.  Chambers's)  own 
behalf,  as  well  as  upon  behalf  of  the  other 
hon.  Members  whose  names  stood  upon 
the  list,  he  should  beg  leave  most  earnestly 
to  repel  the  insinuation  which  the  words  of 
the  noble  Lord  seemed  to  convey — that  they 
were  actuated  by  feelings  which  would 
lead  them  to  give  the  slightest  annoyance 
to  any  human  being.  He  should  again 
repeat  what  he  had  stated  upon  a  former 
occasion,  that  he  did  not  intend,  and  that 
he  never  intended,  that  any  lady  bound  by 
conventual  tows  should  be  dragged  before 
the  Committee  in  order  to  give  evidence. 
The  Committee  had  very  definite  objects  for 
their  consideration.  They  had  to  ascertain 
whether  conventual  and  monastic  institu- 
tions existed  in  this  country — whether  those 
i^nstitutions  were  upon  the  increase,  and  at 
what  rate — what  the  relations  were  which 
they  bore  to  the  constitution  of  the  State 
— by  what  laws  they  were  bound — how  far 
they  were  governed  by  the  canon  law — how 
far  that  law  controlled  them  in  reference  to 
questions  of  property  and  involved  a  foreign 
allegiance — and  whether  the  heads  of  re- 
ligious houses  did  not  claim  and  exercise  a 
power  of  imprisonment,  and  even  of  trans- 
portation to  foreign  countries,  over  the 
inmates  of  those  establishments?  That 
such  a  power  did  exist,  and  was  exercised, 
was  strongly  surmised;  and  the  noble 
Lord  (Lord  John  Russell)  would  forgive 
him  for  saying  that  to  an  English  states- 
man it  was  not  necessary  to  prove  that 
certain  allegations  were  true  before  inquiry 
could  bo  instituted,  but  that  it  was  suffi- 
cient that  those  allegations  should  be  gene- 
rally believed,  or  surmised  to  be  true.  Now, 
he  had  received  letters  from  several  Ro- 
man Catholics,  as  well  as  Protestants,  to 
the  effect  that  whenever  inquiry  had  been 
instituted  with  respect  to  occurrences  of 
a  suspicious  nature  represented  as  hav- 
ing taken  place  in  those  establishments, 
such  inquiry  had  always  failed  to  throw 
any  light  whatever  upon  the  circumstances 
of  the  particular  case  which  it  had  been 
sought  to  elucidate,  but  had  uniformly 
ended  in  a  deeper  obscurity.  Some  hon. 
Members  might  regard  that  as  being  a 
state  of  thint^s  which  it  was  desirable  should 


exist ;  but  those  hon.  Members  who  agreed 
in  opinion  with  him  must  feel,  that  if  the 
charges  which  were  brought  against  the 
inmates  of  conventual  establishments  were 
true,  those  charges  ought  thoroughly  to  be 
investigated,  in  order  that  a  remedy  for 
the  existing  state  of  things  might  be  af- 
forded ;  while,  if  those  charges  were  not 
true,  they  must  consider  that  it  was  de^ 
sirable  a  widely-spread  delusion  should  as 
speedily  as  possible  be  exploded.  Then  it 
was  asked  tauntingly  whether  they  were 
prepared  with  the  course  of  legislation  which 
should  be  the  result  of  the  inquiry.  Yet  the 
inouiry  was  for  the  purpose  of  guiding  their 
juagments  upon  the  course  of  legislation  ; 
and  the  course  of  legislation  must  be  deter- 
mined by  the  results  of  the  inquiry.  The 
result  of  the  inquiry  might  show  that 
no  legislation  was  necessary*  or  it  might 
show  that  legislation  was  necessary  for 
the  sake  of  the  property  or  the  personal 
liberty  of  the  inhabitants  of  these  insti- 
tutions. If  he  had  attempted  to  pre- 
dict what  the  result  of  the  inquiry  was  to 
be,  the  noble  Lord  would  have  very  justly 
said  that  he  had  improperly  anticipated 
the  consequences  of  his  own  Motion  * 
that  he  had  got  his  Bill  already  pre- 
pared on  a  foregone  conclusion,  and  that 
inquiry  would  be  perfectly  unnecessary. 
Last  year  he  had  proposed  a  Bill,  and  the 
noble  Lord  had  then  told  him  that  legisla- 
tion before  inquiry  would  be  monstrous — 
that  such  a  thing  had  never  been  heard  of. 
This  year,  on  the  eontrary,  he  proposed 
an  inquiry,  and  the  noble  Lord  asked  why 
he  was  not  prepared  to  legislate  upon  the 
subject  at  once.  In  neither  way  was  he 
able  to  satisfy  the  noble  Lord.  Then,  the 
noble  Lord  told  the  House,  "  When  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  hierarchy  assailed,  as  I  con* 
sidered,  the  temporal  rights  of  the  Crown, 
T  then  interfered."  The  rights  of  the 
Crown  !  Why,  the  temporal  rights  of  the 
Crown  were  only  parts  of  the  Constitution, 
and  the  rights  of  the  Crown  were  in 
reality  the  rights  of  the  people.  The 
noble  Lord  had  himself  thought  proper  to 
resist  what  he  regarded  as  an  aggression 
against  the  rights  of  the  Crown  ;  but 
those  who  agreed  with  him  (Mr.  Cham- 
bers) upon  that  subject  believed  that  there 
was  at  present  in  operation  a  Papal  ag- 
gression directed  against  the  immediate 
rights  of  the  people,  which  a  Minister 
ought  to  hold  equally  sacred.  The  first 
of  those  aggressions  was,  as  it  were,  a 
highway  robbery ;  the  other  was  a  per- 
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petval  pilfering.  The  one  had  heen  a 
case  of  open-handed  violence,  and  there- 
fore the  noble  Lord  interfered  ;  bnt  that 
was  not  to  be  compared,  as  regarded 
the  danger  of  its  effects,  with  that  secret, 
subtle,  sinister  influence,  which  was  at 
work  everywhere  in  this  conntrj,  under- 
mining the  liberties  and  draining  awaj  the 
property  of  the  people,  and  with  which  the 
noble  Lord  declined  to  interfere.  If  the 
noble  Lord  were  prepared  to  stand  np  for 
the  whole  Constitution,  he  would  stand  up, 
not  only  when  the  rights  of  the  Crown 
were  openly  assailed  by  a  foreign  poten- 
tate, but  he  would  also  stand  up  when  he 
saw  an  attack  directed  against  those  rights 
of  the  people  which  had  been  purchased 
for  us  that  we  might  enjoy  them  ourselves, 
and  that  we  might  transmit  them  unim- 
paired to  our  posterity.  He,  and  those 
who  agreed  with  him  upon  that  question, 
believed  that  there  was  exercised  at  the 
present  time  throughout  Great  Britain  a 
secret  priestly  influence,  in  the  highest 
degree  unfriendly  to  the  principles  of  the 
Constitution  of  this  country,  and  in  the 
highest  degree  opposed  to  the  feelings  of 
the  people  ;  and  as  the  Constitution  could 
only  be  safe  in  the  spint  of  the  people,  if 
that  spirit  were  perverted,  the  Constitu- 
tion could  not  be  preserved  by  whole 
volumes  of  Statutes,  Bills  of  Bights,  or 
Acts  of  Parliament.  Let  the  noble  Lord 
look  through  the  pages  of  British  history, 
and  see  what  the  most  eminent  of  our 
legislators  had  said  from  age  to  age  as  to 
the  bearing  of  Popery  on  the  English  Con- 
stitution. Let  him  see  how  eloquent  states- 
men of  old  had  warned,  had  entreated, 
had  exhorted  the  English  people  to  beware 
of  the  influence  of  Popery,  not  only  on 
their  religious  belief,  but  on  their  ci?il 
liberties ;  let  him  find,  if  he  could,  a 
single  statesman  in  this  country  during 
the  last  600  years  who  had  treated  a  ques- 
tion such  as  that  now  under  the  con- 
sideration of  the  House,  in  the  spirit  in 
which  the  present  question  had  been  treat- 
ed by  the  noble  Lord  that  night.  He 
would  tell  tl^  noble  Lord  then,  as  he  had 
told  him  upon  a  former  occasion,  that  the 
time  must  come,  and  come  soon,  when  he 
or  his  successors  in  the  administration  of 
the  affairs  of  this  great  empire,  must 
deal  with  that  subject.  It  was,  no  doubt, 
a  very  embarrassing  one  —  it  was,  .no 
doubt,  a  very  painful  one  ;  it  was  so  to  him 
(Mr.  Chambers).  He  had  been  told  that 
he  was  infringing  on  religious  liberty,  and 
Mr.  T,  Chambers 


those  who  made  that  observation  did  not 
know  the  pain  they  were  inflicting  on  him 
by  such  a  statement.  They  said  that  he 
was  urged  on  by  a  fanatical  constituency ; 
bnt  of  that,  at  all  events,  there  could  not 
be  the  slightest  possible  justification.  He 
had  never  addressed  a  single  observation 
to  his  constituents  in  the  town  of  Hertford 
upon  that  subject.  He  believed  they  had 
held  no  meeting,  and  had  presented  no 
petition  irith  respect  to  it ;  so  that  they 
were  in  no  way  answerable  for  his  Motion. 
Bnt  he  repeated  that  the  Government 
must  speedily  deal  with  that  question. 
Monastic  institutions  were  numerous,  and 
were  multiplying  in  this  country.  They 
already  amounted  to  hundreds,  and  would 
the  Government  remain  passive  until  they 
should  amount  to  thousands?  Their  in- 
mates now  numbered  thousands,  and  would 
the  Government  remain  passive  until  they 
should  number  myriads  ?  Their  property 
was  at  this  moment  counted  in  tens  of 
thousands,  and  would  Ihe  Government  re- 
main passive  until  it  should  be  counted  in 
millions?  It  was  their  duty  to  deal  with 
the  question  while  it  could  be  handled  with 
tranquillity  and  calmness.  He  had  never 
entertained  the  slightest  desire  for  an  in- 
fringement of  the  liberties  of  a  single  Ro- 
man Catholic.  He  might  have  proposed 
that  perpetual  vows  should  be  illegal ; 
but  he  had  felt  that  he  could  not  have 
brought  forward  such  a  Motion  without 
being  charged  with  a  violation  of  the  great 
principle  of  religious  liberty.  He  there- 
fore asked  the  House  not  to  retrace  the 
course  which,  after  due  deliberation,  it 
had  thought  right  to  pursue  with  reference 
to  that  question.  Such  a  step,  he  could 
assure  the  Boman  Catholic  Members  of 
the  House,  would  create  a  feeling  of  great 
irritation  throughout  the  country — a  feel- 
ing which  he  should  deeply  regret  to  find 
excited.  The  public  mind  was  at  present 
tranquil  upon  the  subject,  because  the 
people  believed  that  Parliament  honestly 
intended  to  inquire  into  its  merits.  He 
felt  convinced  that  such  au  inquiry  would 
be  productive  of  considerable  advantage, 
while  it  might  be  conducted  in  a  manner 
which  could  not  give  the  slightest  offence 
to  Roman  Catholics. 

Mr.  BERNAL  OSBORNE  :  Sir,  al- 
though I  think  upon  the  whole  that  this  is 
not  a  very  attractive  subject,  and  the 
House  is  evidently  anxious  to  hasten  to  a 
division,  still  I  am  in  hopes  that  I  may  be 
able  to  submit  some  views  which  may  in- 
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duce  it  to  pause  before  confirming  the  vote 
of  the  other  evening.  1  am  ready  to  grant 
that  at  first  sight  nothing  could  appear 
more  practicable  or  less  harmless  than  a 
Committee  of  inquiry  into  the  practices 
and  usages  of  conventual  establishments. 
Indeed,  I  can  very  well  imagine  that  pre- 
paratory to  the  Easter  recess  it  may  be  a 
labonr  of  love  for  some  Gentlemen  to  in- 
dulge their  own  curiosity  and  that  of  others 
at  the  expense  of  the  convents  and  nun- 
neries of  England  and  Ireland.  But  1  do 
not  think  that,  at  this  particular  time,  the 
House  is  bound  to  inquire  whether  this  is 
a  real  Motion ;  whether  it  is  simply  to  end 
with  an  inquiry  into  the  practices  and 
usages  of  Roman  Catholic  convents  and 
nunneries,  or  whether  it  is  not,  in  its  real 
and  true  nature,  neitlier  more  nor  less  than 
an  attack  upon  the  Roman  Catholic  reli- 
gion. Now,  before  I  resume  my  seat,  I 
shall,  I  hope,  be  able  to  prove  that  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  (Mr.  T.  Cham- 
bers) is  possibly  the  unconscious  instru- 
ment of  a  very  large  and  wide-spread 
organisation,  which  has  for  its  object  mo- 
tives of  a  very  questionable  character, 
from  which,  I  contend,  this  House  is  bound 
to  adopt  the  Amendment  moved  by  the 
hon  and  learned  Member  for  Dundalk 
(Mr.  Bowyer).  I  am  far  from  denying 
that  there  is  a  very  powerful  prejudice 
without  the  walls  of  this  House,  on  the 
part  of  a  large  body  of  people  who  are 
favourable  to  this  inquiry,  which  would 
lead  them,  if^it  were  necessary,  to  take 
much  further  steps  than  a  mere  Committee. 
I  am  also  aware  that  there  are  very  many 
Gentlemen  in  this  House  who  entertain  no 
very  lively  sympathy  either  with  the  mo- 
tives or  the  objects  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Hertford,  but  who  are  still 
under  that  amount  of  electoral  pressure 
which  always  occurs  when  subjects  con- 
nected with  the  Roman  Catholics  are  dis- 
cussed. These  Gentlemen  are  ever  ready 
on  such  occasions  to  give  their  votes,  as 
they  will  to-night,  to  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member,  though,  out  of  the  House,  they 
shrug  up  their  shoulders  at  his  motives, 
and  shrink  from  his  objects.  Now,  I  do 
not  think  it  is  the  duty  of  a  Member  of 
Parliament  to  act  in  this  way.  I  think  it 
is  our  imperative  duty  to  act  as  trustees 
for  the  great  principle  of  religious  liberty. 
And  it  is  because  I  think  that  the  present 
question  is  not  so  much  one  whether  Ro- 
man Catholic  convents  and  monasteries 
are  in  danger,  as  whether  the  principle  of 
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religious  liberty  may  not  be  compromised, 
that  I  take  upon  myself  to  support  the 
Amendment  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber for  Dundalk.  Now,  I  will  just  ask 
one  question — Who  are  the  promoters,  out 
of  this  House,  of  this  inquiry?  Who  are 
the  clients  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber for  Hertford  ?  Who  ask  him  to  come 
forward  on  their  behalf  ?  Do  the  Roman 
Catholic  fathers  and  husbands,  do  the 
Roman  Catholic  laity  call  upon  him  to 
represent  them  in  this  House,  and  to  pro- 
cure the  intervention  of  Parliament  ?  No, 
Sir;  quite  the  contrary.  If  I  am  cor- 
rectly informed,  they  have  largely  signed 
a  petition  strongly  protesting  against  this 
inquiry  as  branding  them  with  insult  and 
injury.  Do  the  inhabitants  of  those  con* 
vents  and  monasteries  invite  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  to  move  for  this  in- 
quiry? I  am  not  aware,  but  I  doubt  if 
they  have.  The  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man says,  however,  that  he  has  a  large 
correspondence  with  numbers  of  nuns  in 
various  parts  of  the  country.  [Cries  of 
*'  Oh,  oh ! "]  Well,  then,he  said  that  he  had 
had  large  correspondence  with  Roman  Ca- 
tholics, and  I  cannot  think  he  has  had  the 
bad  taste  to  correspond  only  with  men  who 
know  little,  or  ought'to  know  little,  of  the 
the  inmates  of  those  establishments. 
["Oh,  oh  I"]  Well,  I  will  dismiss  this 
subject,  which  I  perceive  is  unpleasant  to 
hon.  Gentlemen  opposite,  especially  to  the 
hon.  Members  for  North  WarwiokshlrOy  and 
I  will  come  to  the  real  matter  which  is  under 
consideration.  Who  are  the  promoters  of 
this  movement  ?  Who  are  the  clients  of  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman?  If  I  should 
be  able  to  prove,  as  I  think  I  am,  that  the 
promoters  of  this  measure  have  other  and 
deeper  designs  than  those  which  appear 
on  the  surface,  designs  which  go  to  com- 
promise the  civil  rights  and  liberties  of 
their  Roman  Catholic  fellow-countrymen, 
and  that  they  are  not  simply  content  with 
a  Motion  for  inquiry,  but- that  they  de- 
mand the  repeal  of  the  Emancipation  Act 
— if,  as  I  have  just  said,  I  shall  be  able  to 
prove  that,  I  think  I  shall  show  to  the 
House,  and  to  my  hon.  and  gallant  Friend 
opposite  (Colonel  Blair),  who,  perhaps,  little 
suspects  that  he  belongs  to  the  Protestant 
Alliance,  of  which  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  is  the  mouthpiece  and  the  uncon- 
scious instrument,  that  the  real  motive  and 
the  real  design  of  this  Motion  is  really  to 
repeal  the  Emancipation  Act.  It  so  hap- 
pens that  I  have  had  the  Resolutions  of 
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what  is  called  the  "  Scottish  Conference," 
which  has  heen  so  ably  represented  to* 
night  by  the  hon.  and  gallant  Member  for 
Ayrshire.  Wliat  are  these  Resolutions  ? 
Remember  this  is  a  case  in  point,  proving 
that  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  (Mr.  T. 
Chambers)  is  merely  endeavouring  to  get 
in  the  small  end  of  the  wedge  before  he 
proceeds  to  other  Motions  in  this  House. 
Now,  what  docs  this  "  Scottish  Conference  *' 
call  upon  the  House  of  Commons  to  do  ? 
They  met  in  Edinburgh,  and  they  called 
themselvcs*-in  opposition,  I  suppose,  to 
the  joke  made  of  "  the  Pope's  brass' band 
— '•  the  Protestant  Band  of  the  Kingdom, 
and  of  that  band  1  infer  that  the  gallant 
Colonel  has  the  command.  They  said, 
after  having  sung  the  doxology,  which,  by 
the  by,  these  persons  always  do  when  they 
are  going  to  abuse  people,  that  they  were 
for  special  measures;  and  here  are  some  of 
them.  Their  first  ''special  measure"  is, 
that  Roman  Cjatholic  criminals  should  not 
have  the  advantage  of  a  Popish  chaplain  in 
gaol.  I  can  easily  understand  that  that 
would  not  be  tolerated  by  my  hon.  and 
gallant  Friend.  What  is  their  second 
"special  measure?"  It  is,  that  they  will 
support  the  Motion  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Hertford  (Mr.  Chambers)  for 
having  conventual  e^vtablishments  thrown 
open  to  public  inspection.  Then  they  go 
on  to  say : — 

"  That  a  petition  sball  bo  sent  to  both  Ilonses 
of  Pftriiament,  to  the  effect  that  no  mere  inquiry 
into  the  nature  of  convents  and  other  institutions 
can  ever  satisfy  the  Protestants  of  this  country, 
and  that  at  the  very  least  all  such  institutions 
must  be  opened  to  public  inspection." 

They  go  on  further,  and  call  upon  Go- 
vernment to  repeal  the  grant  to  Maynooth. 
These  are  the  clients  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman.  [Mr.  T,  Chambers: 
No,  no!]  Does  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  mean  to  dispute  that  fact? 
[Mr.  T.  CuAHBERS:  Yes!]  Then  I  will 
prove  it  in  a  .very  short  time,  out  of  his 
favourite  newspaper.  The  hon.  add  learn- 
ed Member  of  course  reads  the  Record. 
I  did  not  intend  to  read  anything  from  it, 
but  as  the  hou.  and  learned  Gentleman  has 
interrupted  me,  I  must  read  one  passage. 
Here  it  is;— . 

*'  Any  of  our  readers  who  can  suggest  the  means 
of  obtaining  information  would  do  well  to  commu- 
nicate with  tho  Protestaut  Alliance,  at  whose  re- 
quest Mr.  Chambers  first  undertook  this  important 
matter." 

But  I  now  come  to  more  important  matter. 
What  was  the  final  resolution  adopted  by 
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the  Scottish  Conference?  I  rend  it,  I 
confess,  with  feelings  of  the  deepest  shame, 
that  any  body  of  men  in  the  highly  intellec- 
tual city  of  Edinburgh  should  have  adopted 
it.  Yet  we  are  told  it  was  "passed  with 
the  utmost  enthusiasm.'*  The  resolution 
says : — 

**  Constrained  by  a  sense  of  duty  to  God,  and 
that  of  preserving  our  own  civil  and  religious 
liberties,  we  desire  the  immediate  exclusion  of 
Papists  from  Parliament,  and  from  all  other 
places  or  pay  undef  the  Crown,  at  home  and 
abroad/' 

What  do  bon.  Gentlemen  think  of  that? 
Why  these  Gentlemen  are  actually  playing 
a  modern  Peter  the  Hermit,  and  preach- 
ing   a    new    Crusade    against    convents. 
[*'No,  not'*]     Then,  what  is  the  mean- 
ing of  these  words,  that  Papists  be  ex- 
cluded  from   Parliament,   and   that   they 
shall   hold   no  places   or  pay  under  the 
Crown  either  at  home  or  abroad?      So 
much  for  the  resolutions  of  the  Scottish 
Conference.      And  now  I  want  to  know 
how  the  bon.  and  learned  Gentleman  pre- 
sumes to  make  out  bis  case.     I  listened  to 
the  whole  of  bis  observations,  thinking  he 
would  bring  some  strong  instance  of  ill 
usage  or  annoyance  to  the  inmates  of  con- 
vents and  monasteries.     I  paused  for  some 
time,  to  hear  whether  any  of  his  supporters 
would  mention  instances  ;  and  at  last,  when 
during  that  dreary  interval  when  bon.  Gen- 
tlemen are  accustomed  to  leave  you.  Sir, 
almost  alone  in  the  House,  1  was  surprised 
to  see  the  hon.  and  gallant  Member  for  Ox- 
fordshire (Colonel  North)  get  up  and  read  a 
letter,  adducing  a  fact,  from  a  place  in  hia 
native  county.      The  case,  I    think,  oc- 
curred in  Banbury.     I  was  curious  to  know 
something  about  this  Banbury  case.     Ac- 
cordingly, I  went  and  found  that,  so  far 
from  the  bouse  being  a  religious  bouse  of 
one  of  the  endowed  orders,  it  was  not  a 
house. of  the  endowed  orders  at  all,  but 
simply  an  establishment  belonging  to  the 
Sisters  of  Mercy.     Sir,  the  case  cf  Miss 
Fitzalan  is  well  known.     Her  real  name 
was  Baker,  I  believe.     She  was  out  of  her 
mind,  and  passed  herself  off  as  the  daugh- 
ter of  my  noble  Friend  behind  me  (Lord 
Edward  Howard),  though  at  that  time  my 
noble  Friend  was  only  ten  years  of  age. 
She  had  been  to  France  and  everywhere 
else,  and  was,  be  believed,  one  of  those  im- 
postors with  whom  this  country  was  occa- 
sionally infested.    The  "  convent,"  in  this 
instance,  was  not  an  endowed  bouse  at  all. 
It  was  not  one  belonging  to  the  orders  into 
which  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
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wishes  to  inquire  ;  and  I  leave  the  case  to 
be  settled  between  the  bon.  and  gallant  Of- 
ficer (Colonel  North)  and  the  bon.  and  learn- 
ed Member.  There  are,  however,  no  end  to 
these  sorts  of  atrocious  calumnies,  to  these 
monstrous  fictions,  wliich  are  so  easily  as- 
serted, and  so  greedil j  believed.  The  noble 
Lord  (Lord  J.  Russell)  talked  of  those 
which  have  been  stated  as  "  cock-and-bull  " 
stories.  So  they  were ;  and  I  can  remem- 
ber an  hon.  Gentleman  on  the  other  side  of 
the  House — one  of  the  twin  Members  for 
North  Warwickshire — ventilating  a  story, 
an  awful  delusion,  that  he  has  conveniently 
forgotten  ever  since.  He  asserted,  "  I 
want  the  House  to  know  what  is  going  on 
141  this  country ;  there  is  a  place  near  Bir- 
mingham, named  Edgbaston,  where  there 
is  a  great  establishment  building,  in  which 
I  fiud,  upon  inspection,  that  there  are  nu- 
merous cells.''  I  will  give  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  benefit  of  these  cells.  Now,  I 
was  curious  m>'self  about  these  cells,  as  the 
statement  of*  the  hou.  Gentleman  produced 
great  sensation  throughout  the  House,  and 
the  division  on  that  occasion  was  mainly  in- 
fluenced by  the  hon.  Gentleman's  anecdote. 
Well ;  it  turns  out  that  these  cells  were 
nothing  more  than  cellars  ;  and  that  what 
the  hon.  Gentleman  thought  was  a  cell  for 
flagellating  monks  turned  out  to  be  a  larder 
for  hanging  up  mutton.  [Laughter. "l  I 
pledge  my  veracity  to  this  statement,  for  I 
made  inquiry  into  the  case  myself.  The 
fact  is,  the  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Spooner) 
was  imposed  upon,  or,  at  least,  he  imposed 
upon  himself.  The  place  belonged  to  the 
Oratorians;  the  hon.  Gentleman  mistook 
the  chamber  of  penance ;  and  thus  ended 
one  of  those  cock-and-bull  stories  that  used 
to  be  enlarged  upon  by  the  hon.  Gentleman. 
Now,  what  can  be  the  reason  of  all  this  ? 
Why,  Sir,  it  is  nothing  but  real  sectarian 
rancour,  whieh  possesses  some  of  the  pro- 
perties ascribed  to  the  trunk  of  the  ele- 
phant; there  is  nothing  too  monstrous 
which  it  will  not  grasp,  and  nothing  too  pet- 
ty or  too  peddling  which  it  will  not  stoop 
to  scrape  together.  I  will  give  you  proofs 
of  it.  The  other  day  I  was  surprised  to 
see  that  the  clients  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Hertford  had  selected  the  coun- 
ty of  Sussex  as  the  scene  for  a  new  device. 
They  have  improved  very  much  in  their 
plan.  It  appeared  that  Italians  were  im- 
ported as  they  did  organ  boys,  and  set  to 
famish  lectures  for  the  instruction  of  the 
people.  I  will  quote  the  bill  announcing 
one  of  these  lectures,  which  contained  ra- 


ther a  novel  piece  of  geography.  A  lec- 
ture was  advertised  at  Hastings,  and  the 
placard  was  addressed  to  **the  friends  of 
the  Reformation."  It  stated  that  **  the 
Rev.  Joannes  Victor  de  Theodore,  D.D., 
formerly  an  Infulatus" — I  always  find  that 
these  people  know  more  about  the  Romish 
Church  and  its  titles  than  Roman  Catholics 
themselves — well,  this  gentleman  was  "an 
Infulatus  and  archdeacon  of  the  Romish 
Church,  who,  by  the  Pope's  order,  was 
sent  to  Siberia'for  reading  the  Scriptures, 
where  for  a  year  and  eleven  mouths  his 
sufferings  were  very  great."  It  was  also 
announced  that  this  gentleman  was  to  ap- 
pear in  pontifical  robes.  Not  contented, 
however,  with  this  exhibition,  the  support- 
ers, if  not  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
for  Hertford,  at  least  of  his  principles,  must 
need  have  recourse  to  a  baron — a  real  baron 
— known  as  the  Baron  de  Camin,  who  went 
about  delivering  lectures  on'^the  institution 
of  nunneries  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
the  ceremonies  performed  at  the  taking  of 
the  black  and  white  veils,  and  the  corrupt 
practices  prevailing  in  nunneries  in  this  and 
other  countries.  At  one  of  these  lectures 
at  Brighton  this  nobleman  was  proceeding 
to  illustrate  the  cruelties  inflicted  upon  cer- 
tain nuns,  who  refused  to  lend  themselves 
to  the  corrupt  practices  of  their  superiors, 
by  models  of  instruments  of  torture,  when 
the  grotesqueness  of  the  models  and  the 
peculiarly  expressed  nobility  of  the  Baron's 
manner  excited  the  merriment  of  his  audi- 
ence, who  forthwith  proceeded  to  question 
him  and  call  for  proofs.  Being  equally  un- 
willing, as  the  hon,  and  learned  Member 
for  Hertford  and  his  Friends,  to  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  such  vulgar  things  as 
proofs,  the  Baron  became  indignant,  and, 
upon  being  called  on  to  corroborate  even 
so  trivial  an  assertion  as  that  nuns  while 
taking  the  black  veil  were  frequently  smo- 
thered by  the  incense,  or  had  been  even 
carried  out  dead,  he  repudiated  the  justice 
of  being  so  challenged,  and  by  his  refusal 
or  inability  to  explain  what  he  asserted, 
was  compelled  to  beat  a  retreat.  The  ter- 
mination of  this  meeting  was  described  as 
a  scene  of  great  confusion,  several  persons, 
principally  females  (the  Baron,  like  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member,  having  many  support- 
ers among  the  gentler  sex),  in  different 
parts  of  the  room,  joining  loudly  in  support- 
ing the  Baron  and  abusing  the  Papists;  and 
one  in  particular  highly  distinguished  her- 
self by  assaulting  some  ladies  in  reserved 
seats,  who,  not  being  known  as  Protestants, 
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or  conducting  themselves  on  this  occasion 
with  the  decency  of  such,  were,  hj  a  fine 
force  of  reasoning,  presumed  to  he  and  as- 
sailed as  Roman  Catholics.     These  were 
the  measures  and  the  means  hj  which  the 
people  of  England  were  deceived  and  mis- 
led ;  and  these  were  specimens — some  out 
of  many— of  those  unmanly  and  unfair  de- 
lusions to  which  some  men  were  not  too 
honourable  and  to  proud  to  have  recourse, 
in  order  to  secure  a  seat  in  this  House,  and 
pander  to  those  sectarian  animosities  which 
it  was  their  interest,  no  less  than  their  en- 
deavour, incessantly  to  keep  alive.     The 
hon.  and  learned   Gentleman  has   asked 
why  we  do  not  act  in  respect  to  conventual 
establishments  as  they  do  in  Prussia,  in 
France,  and  in  Bavaria^     A  noble  Lord 
(Lord  Lovaine)  who  spoke  early  in  this  de- 
bate, has  also  alluded  to  Bavaria.     Now, 
it  happens  with  respect  to  France — to  take 
that  country  first — that  before  the  first 
Revolution  vows  were  both  civilly  and  spi- 
ritually binding  ;   and  at  the  present  time 
I  know,  because  I  have  the  statement  from 
a  well-informed  person,  the  law  takes  no 
cognisance  of  these  religious  houses  further 
tlrnn  to  inspect  the  schools  and  hospitals 
connected  with  them,     There  is  no  inspec- 
tion of  the  convents.     Now  I  say  that  be- 
fore the  hon,  and  learned  Member  brought 
the  Motion  forward  he  was  bound  to  in- 
quire into  these  things.     The  law  is  the 
same  in  Bavaria,     hi  Bavaria  convents  are 
not  inspected.     Schools  are  inspected,  but 
not  convents.     And   what  is  the  case  in 
Prussia — in  Protestant  Prussia?     Here  is 
a  curious  document,  which  I  will  take  the 
liberty  of  reading  in  part,  because  it  ema- 
nates from  a  most  distinguished  man,  Dr. 
DoUinger,  of  Munich.     He  says: — 

"  No  law  which  authorises  public  functionaries 
or  any  other  person  to  penetrate  into  the  interior 
of  a  convent,  to  visit  it  or  to  question  the  nuns, 
has  ever  existed,  and  would  certainly  hare  been 
resisted.  One  attempt  only  has  been  made  in 
'  1847,  an  inaccurate  account  of  which  has  pro- 
bably given  occasion  to  the  rumour  you  mention. 
The  (^vemment  ordered  thai  young  ladies,  just 
before  taking  their  solemn  vows,  should  be  ques- 
tioned by  a  public  fbnetionary,  whether  they  in- 
tended to  take  them  quite  of  their  own  free  will ; 
but  this  was  to  be  in  the  parlour  or  in  a  room  of 
the  conyent.  The  order  gave  great  offence  ;  the 
bishops  remonstrated,  and  the  Government  has 
withdrawn  it  accordingly  eighteen  months  ago." 

Again,  with  respect  to  Prnasia,  I  have 
the  authority  of  General  Radowita  for  say- 
ing that— • 

'*  Even  before  the  introduction  of  representative 
government,  in  Prussia  the  Government  did  not 
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pretend  to  exercise  a  right  of  visitation,  quoad  in* 
iema.  The  influence  which  it  reserved  for  itself 
was  limited  to  authorisation  for  the  reception  of 
novices.  Since  the  constitution  has  been  granted 
this  reserved  right,  and  every  other  Government 
influence  in  respect  to  convents,  must  be  consi- 
dered as  abolished,  it  being  derived  from  the  ju» 
placeti,  and  from  the  jtu  eeria  sacra,  of  which  the 
first  is  expressly  abolished,  and  the  second  is  ia- 
coropatible  with  all  logical  interpretation  of  the 
eleventh  article  of  the  constitution.  The  State 
finds  itself,  in  relation  to  the  oonvents,  exactly  in 
the  same  position  as  it  is  in  relation  to  the  other 
corporations  recognised  by  the  Government.'' 
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What  becomes  now  of  all  the  instances 
adduced  by  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man of  the  practice  in  Prussia,  France,  and 
Bavaria  ?  But  even  if  the  hon.  and  learn- 
ed Member's  instances  were  correct,  I 
deny  that  we  are  bound  to  follow  the  ex- 
ample of  other  countries  in  such  a  case. 
But  where  is  the  use  of  citing  authorities 
and  endeavouring  to  convince  those  who 
are  unwilling  to  be  undeceived,  and  who 
would  deviate  any  distance  from  the  right 
path  to  avoid  the  straight  r6ad,  and  who 
would  sooner  be  popular  in  their  delusions 
than  correct  in  their  facts  ?  The  infor- 
mation possessed  by  some  hon.  Members 
on  this  subject  reminds  me  of  what  the 
historian  Gibbon  once  said  of  bimselfy 
namely— 

**  That  he  entered  upon  the  particular  task  he 
then  had  in  view,  with  a  stock  of  erudition  that 
would  puzzle  a  doctor,  and  an  amount  of  igno- 
rance of  which  a  schoolboy  might  be  ashamed." 

But  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  stated* 
and  I  was  amused  at  it,  if  such  a  subject 
can  be  amusing,  that  monastic  institutions 
are  on  the  increase  in  England.  Why, 
Sir,  it  is  well  known  that  since  the  vear 
1800  they  have  been  decreasing  [Mr. 
Spookbr  :  Oh,  oh!l  The  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  North  Warwickshire  compels  me 
to  read  extracts.  For  when  I  hear  hia 
deep  bass  voice  crying  *' Oh,  oh!-'  what 
can  I  do  ?  I  maintain  that  the  number  of 
monastic  institutions  has  decreased  in  this 
country.  [Mr.  Newdeoatb  :  No»  no.] 
I  think  the  hon.  Member  for  North  War- 
wickshire— I  mean  the  joint  Member — ia 
bound,  because  his  fame  depends  upon  hia 
statistics,  and  not  his  oratory,  to  listen  to 
this.  In  the  year  1800  Bishop  Horslej 
enumerated  in  the  House  of  Lords,  twenty- 
five  religious  communities  which  had  ex- 
isted in  this  country,  and  showed  that 
eighteen  endowed  convents  only  then  re- 
mained, of  which  eleven  had  gone  abroad 
leaving  only  Beyon^  of  which  four  were 
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poor  schools.     Now,  Sir,  I  ask  whether 
you  do  not  think  you  are  not  stigmatising 
the  Roman  Catholics  of  this  c6untry  hj 
this  Motion  ?     Are  jou  not  holding  them 
up  to  worse  than  suspicion  f     Are  not  in- 
sinuations  made   of    practices    of    which 
honest  men  are  ashamed.     I  cannot  help 
thinking  that  the  imputations  which  have 
been  thrown  out  against  many  of  the  mo- 
nastic institutions  of  this  and  other  coun- 
tries, and  against  inmates  of  them,  are  as 
unjust  as  they   are  ungenerous  and   un- 
founded, and,  being   so,  I   consider  that 
they   cannot  be  too  severely  condemned. 
I  cannot  help  remembering  that  these  im- 
patationa  assume  the  form  of  insinuations 
against  the  ladies  dwelling  in  these  asy- 
lums, and  that  such  insinuations,  mean  and 
unfounded  as  they  are,  often  prove  more 
injurious  to  a  woman  than  the  coarsest  and 
the  boldest  accusation  could  do.     I  am 
sure  that  the  hou.  Member  for  Perth  (Mr. 
Kinnaird)  does  not  agree  with  that  which 
the  hon.    and    learned    Gentleman   (Mr. 
Chambers)  insinuated  with   all  the  legal 
acuteness  of  the  Old  Bailey  bar  in  opening 
his  case.     If  time  permitted  I  oould  have 
gone  into  the  question  of  schools,  into  the 
teaching  of  the  religious  houses  in  Eng- 
land ;  but  I  would  recommend  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen who  wish  to  understand  this  ques- 
tion to  turn  to  the  Report  of  Mr.  Marshall, 
one  of  the  school  inspectors  in  1852.  who 
gives   an   account  of  what  the   Catholic 
schools  have  done  in  Liverpool.     I  am  sure 
that  no  hon.  Gentleman  who  reads  that 
Report  carefully  will  vote  for  this  Motion. 
Ireland,  however,  has  hitherto  been  left  out 
of  consideration.     I  am  surprised  that  the 
right  hon.    Gentleman   the    Member  for 
Buckinghamshire  (Mr.  Disraeli),  wiio  is  so 
intent  on  making  a  bid  for  the  votes  of 
Irish   Members  upon   the  question  of  a 
packet  station  or  a  Poor  Law  Bill,  docs 
not  speak  boldly  upon  this  subject.     The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  and  his  Friends  have 
always  consistently  voted  for  inquiry  into 
the  practices  of  conventual  establishments. 
But  with  regard  to  Ireland,  the  Reports  of 
the  school  inspectors  will  show  the  really 
great  work  that  has  been  done  there.     I 
might  quote  the  work  of  Sir  John  Forbes 
on  this  subject,  if  time  permitted.     I  must 
say  I  think  this  House  ought  to  pause  be* 
fore  it  nominates  a  Committee  of  this  kind. 
I  am  quite  aware  that,   although    hon. 
Members  can  talk  in  any  way  about  these 
institutions,   yet,  if  they  were  told  the 
truth  as  applicable  to  themselves,   they 
would  not  listen  to  it  with  even  common 


patience.     It  is  my  firm  belief  that  nearly 
all  that  has  been  brought  against  these 
institutions  is  calumnious  and  undeserved ; 
and  I  am  convinced,  as  every  unprejudiced 
person  must  be,  that,  so  far  from  doing  the 
harm  that  has  been  attributed  to  them, 
they  have  been  the  means  of  saving  hun- 
dreds^ of  families  from  receiving  poor-law 
relief  and  have  been  also  instrumental  in 
successfully   carrying    out  some    of   our 
greatest  charities  and  most  useful  schools. 
Exception  has  been  taken  to  the  names  of 
some  of  the  Committee,  but  I  have  no 
desire  to  particularise  offensively  any  of  tlie 
hon.  Members  who  have  been  suggested, 
inasmuch  as,  apart  from  their  prejudices, 
I  do  entertain  for  many  of  them  a  most 
sincere  respect ;  but  what  I  do  object  to 
is,  the  general  notion 'of  sending  upstairs 
such  a  body  of  Gentlemen,  whom  I  look 
upon    as   little    better  than    *'  polemical 
Paul  Prys,"  who  have  formed  their  con- 
clusions before  they  have  deliberated,  and 
who  will  carry  in  their  head  the  notions, 
as  they   probably  always    have   in   their 
pockets,  the  books,  of  all  kinds  of  old- 
fashioned  casuists  ;  and  finally,  who  know 
that  their  object  will  be  best  obtained  by 
disseminating    a    cry   of  "No   Popery " 
throughout  the  country.     I   therefore  call 
upon  the  House  to  pause  before  it  takes 
this  ill-omened  step  urged  by  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Hertford,  and  to  vote 
for  the  Amendment  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Dundalk.     But,  apart  from 
the  question  of  the  expediency  of  embody- 
ing such  a  Committee,  this  is  surely  a  very 
inopportune  time,  and  scarcely  a  wise  step, 
when  you  are  on  the  eve  of  a  war — when  . 
you  have  some  hundreds  of  Roman  Catho- 
lic seamen  in  your  fleet,  and  some  thou- 
sands of  Roman  Catholio  soldiers  in  your 
Army — to  offer  those  men  an  insult  like 
thi<),  for  that  is  the  light  in  which  they  will 
look  upon  it.     Was  there  ever  an  instance 
of  such  a  question  as  tliis  being  discussed  at 
such  a  crisis  in  a  nation's  history  ?     I  be- 
lieve there  was  one.     I  think  Gibbon  tells 
us  that  the  Greeks  were  employed  in  dis- 
cussing a  question  of  mingled  theology  and 
philosophy— -namely,  whether  the  light  on 
Mount  Tabor  was  created  or  uncreated — 
at  the  very  moment  when  that  enemy  of 
civilisation^   Mahomet    the    Second,    was 
entering  by  a  breach  into  the  then  capital 
of  the  Christian  world.     And  now,  again, 
at  a  time  when  the  enemy  of  all  civilisation 
in  these  days  is  watching  for  an  oppor- 
tunity to  make  a  similar  inroad  to  the  same 
capital,  here  are  we,  in  the  British  House 
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of  Commons,  debating  whether  we  shall 
inquire,  not  siroplj  into  the  condition  of 
religious  houses,  but  into  the  means  of  best 
carrying  out  the  nefarious  project  of  the 
Scotch  Conference.  1  say,  if  every  Roman 
Catholic,  both  in  and  out  of  this  House, 
does  not  feel  this  to  be  an  attack  upon  his 
creed,  they  are  very  different  men  from 
what  I  take  them  to  be.  For  these  rea- 
sons. Sir,  1  call  on  the  House,  in  the  name 
of  expediency,  and  I  call  on  it  in  the  name 
of  justice,  to  resist  this  Motion,  and  to 
support  tl^  Amendment  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Dundalk. 

Mr.  WHITESIDE  said,  he  must  con- 
gratulate the  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman 
who  had  last  addressed  the  House,  upon 
the  speech  he  had  delivered.  He  had  often 
had  occasion  to  admire  the  variety  and 
brilliancy  of  his  talents,  but  he  did  not 
know  that  on  any  former  occasion  the  hon. 
Gentleman  had  given  equal  proofs  of  his 
ability  and  indomitable  industry.  He  had 
feared  that  the  labours  of  office  had  si- 
lenced the  voice  of  the  hon.  and  gallant 
Gentleman  for  ever ;  but  he  now  unfeign- 
edly  rejoiced  to  think  that  their  debates 
were  yet  to  be  animated  by  the  display  of 
his  versatile  and  lively  talents.  The  hon. 
Gentleman  formerly  belonged  to  the  noble 
profession  of  the  Army  ;  ho  had  recently 
transferred  his  talents  to  the  Navy  ;  he 
was  as  successful  in  the  one  as  in  the 
other ;  and  now  he  showed  himself  equally 
at  home  in  theology.  The  hon.  Gentleman 
had  a  serious  question  to  discuss,  and  how 
had  he  discussed  it?  He  had  collected  a 
number  of  absurd  quotations  from  tracts, 
which  he  had  read  to  the  British  Parlia- 
ment, as  if  he  believed  there  was  any 
^Gentleman  in  it  so  steeped  to  the  lips  in 
bigotry  as  to  give  a  vote  on  the  strength 
of  the  absurdities  with  which  he  had 
amused  the  House.  The  hon.  Gentleman 
had  read  a  series  of  very  ridiculous  and 
laughable  extracts  to  the  House  ;  but  what 
had  they  proved  ?  Did  he  mean  to  tell 
the  people  of  England  that  their  deep 
and  settled  convictions  were  to  be  treated 
in  such  a  fashion  as  that  ?  If  the  people 
of  Scotland  were  a  reasoning  and  a  re- 
flecting people — if  the  people  of  England 
were  just  and  rational — they  would  not  be 
influenced  by  misrepresentation  or  extra- 
vagance, nor  by  such  flimsy  pretences  as 
tho  hon.  Gentleman  had  dwelt  upon  in 
the  course  of  that  important  debate.  If 
the  hon.  Gentleman  had  proved  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  House  that  inquiry  into 
those  matters  trenched   upon  religious  li- 
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berty,  he   (Mr.   Whiteside)  would  exhort 
every  man  to  vote  against  it.     But  bow 
had  he  proved  that  assertion  ?  What  was 
the  question   before   the    House?    Why, 
whether  Parliament  ought  to  inquire  into 
monastic  institutions  and  the  relations  in 
which   they   stood    to   the    existing    law. 
How  had  he  met  that  proposition  ?    There 
were  numbers  of  virtuous  women  in  those 
convents  who  devoted  their  lives  to  what 
they  believed  to  be  their  duty  to  God  and 
their  fellow-creatures  ;    and   surely  those 
ladies  might  have  expected  a  more  gene- 
rous and  considerate  treatment  at  the  hamls 
of  the  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  who  had 
undertaken  to  advocate  their  interests  on 
this  occasion.     He  (Mr.  Whiteside)  did  not 
think  with  the  whole  weight  of  the  Navy 
on  his  shoulders  that  the  hon.  Gentleman 
would  have  found  time  for  the  collection 
of  so  much  trash.     Now,  he  (Mr.  White- 
side) was  of  opinion  that  the  important, 
because   the   more   practical   question    in 
this   case,   was  that  connected  with   pro- 
perty ;   but  when  he  ventured  to  submit  a 
Bill  to  the  House  affecting  the  question  of 
property,  he  was  asked  by  Members  of  the 
Government  not  to  push  that  measure  for- 
ward into  a  law,  but  to  be  content  with 
referring  it  to  the  Committee  about  to  be 
I  appointed  by  the  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
I  her  for  Hertford  (Mr.  T.  Chambers).     Did 
:  the   hon.  Gentleman  eontend  that  it  waa 
beyond  the  province  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons— that   it   was  outstepping  the  do- 
main of  religious   freedom,   within   which 
they  ought  to  keep— to  discuss  how  pro- 
perty Was  transferred  to  conventual  esta- 
blishments ?    The  hon.  Gentleman  uttered 
not  a  word  upon  that  subject.     Why  had 
we  inquired  into  the  operation  of  the  Mort- 
main Laws?     Why  had  we  inquired  into 
j  the  condition  of  corporations  ?     Why  had 
every  really  civilised  country  imposed  whole- 
some restraints  on  the  transfer  of  property 
to  conventual  and  monastic  institutions  ?  and 
why  might  we  not  do  so  ?  The  hon.  and  gal- 
lant Gentleman  asked,  when  had  the  Catho- 
lic laity  complained  of  those  monastic  insti- 
tutions ?  But  he  could  not  have  considered 
the  matter.  He  surely  must  be  aware  of  the 
mode  in  which  contracts,  deeds,  and  other 
instruments  were  sometimes  extorted  from 
Roman  Catholics  for  alleged  religious  par- 
poses,  as  shown  by  cases  which  had  from 
time  to  time  dome  before  the  tribunals  of  the 
country.     The  fiicts  failed  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man. There  were  abuses,  no  doubt,  and  the 
question  was  whether  or  not  they  ought  to 
inquire  into  those  abuses.  Again,  he  would 
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remind  the  House  that  many  of  the  inmates 
of  conventual  estabh'shments  were  bound 
by  oaths  ;  and  he  would  a»k,  why  did  Sir 
Robert  Feel,  in  passing  the  Emancipation 
Act,  insert  several  clauses  into  that  memo* 
rai>lc  Statute,  distinctly  dealing  with  friars 
and  Jet'uits  ?  Because,  he  said,  they  were 
bound  by  oaths  to  obey  a  foreign  Power. 
But  although  these  clauses  did  not  apply 
in  terms  to  conventual  establishments, 
would  any  Roman  Catholic  stand  up  and 
deny  that  in  many  of  them  the  inmates 
were  bound  by  oaths,  such  as  the  oaths  of 
obedience  and  of  poverty,  and  that  the  very 
first  thing  the  inmates  were  obliged  to  do 
on  entering  was  to  make  a  will  disposing 
of  all  the  property  of  which  they  were 
possessed  to  the  institution  to  which  they 
had  attached  themselves.  If  he  were  to 
offer,  respectfully,  a  piece  of  advice  to  tho 
Roman  Catholic  Members  of  that  House, 
it  would  be  that,  as  the  Church  of  England 
had  been  inquired  into,  and  as  almost 
every  other  institution  in  this  country  had 
been  the  subject-matter  of  inquiry,  if  they 
were  wise  they  would  nut  refuse  the  inves- 
tigation which  was  suggested,  and  which, 
if  it  turned  out  in  their  favour,  as  they 
confidently  anticipated,  would  teiid  to  re- 
move the  prejudices  and  dispel  the  bigotry 
of  which  they  complained^  and  the  more  to 
establish  those  institutions  which  they  be- 
lieved and  asserted  had  reflected  honour 
and  conferred  blessings  on  the  country. 

Mr.  p.  O'BRIEN  said,  he  must  com- 
plain of  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
(Mr.  Whiteside)  attempting  to  throw  a 
mist  over  the  statements  and  arguments 
of  the  able  speech  delivered  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  Middlesex  (Mr.  B.  Osborne). 
He  (Mr.  O'Brien)  had  often  had  an  oppor> 
tunity  of  witnessing  the  nisi  prius  displays 
of  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  En- 
niskillen,  in  Ireland,  and  he  must  sny 
that  he  was  quite  prepared  for  the  exhi- 
bition which  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man had  made  of  himself  that  evening. 
The  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  felt  him- 
self altogether  out  of  his  depth  when  at- 
tempting to  answer  the  speech  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Middlesex ;  and  instead  of 
grappling  with  his  arguments,  or  giving  a 
satisfactory  explanation  of  any  one  of  the 
startling  facts  to  which  that  hon. — and,  he 
might  well  add,  learned — Gentleman  had 
called  the  attention  of  the  House,  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Enniskillen 
merely  contented  himself  with  raising  a 
cloud  of  fine  words  and  fantastic  conceits, 
in  which  he  endeavoured  so  to  envelope 


the  question  which  was  really  before  the 
House  as  to  render  it  inaccessible  to 
vision.  This  proceeding*^  was  no  doubt  a 
highly  characteristic  one ;  but  it  was  very 
little  creditable  to  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman,  and  reflected  but  slight  honour 
either  on  his  candour  or  his  intelligence. 
The  laws  of  mortmain  had  nothing  what- 
ever to  do  with  the  question  before  the 
House,  which  was  simply  whether  a  num- 
ber of >  ladles,  who  devoted  themselves  to 
the  holiest,  purest,  and  most  benevolent 
duties,  should  be  subjected  to  an  i^iqui- 
sition  841  insulting  and  dishonourable  as  it 
was  utterly  uncalled  for.  He  put  it  to 
the  manly  and  gentlemanly  feelings  of 
Members  of  that  House  to  reject  such  a 
proposition  with  the  scorn  it  deserved. 
He  regretted  the  display  of  acerbity  which 
had  been  shown  in  the  present  debate. 
They  were  considering  what  were  the  feel- 
ings of  a  large  mass,  and  he  hoped  that 
they  would  not  turn  a  deliberative  assembly 
like  the  House  of  Commons  into  a  debat- 
ing society  for  the  consideration  of  the 
religious  differences  of  opinion,  but  en- 
deavour, in  a  calm  and  dispassionate  man- 
ner, to  ascertain  what  would  be  the  best 
for  the  interests  of  the  whole  community. 
He  implored  the  House,  therefore,  to  dis- 
miss from  their  minds  all  narrow  and  sec- 
tarian views,  and  to  treat  the  subject  in  a 
fair  and  candid  spirit ;  for  he  could  not 
forget  the  lesson  be  had  learnt  from  the 
ve;'y  benches  near  which  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  now  sat,  inculcating,  as 
they  did,  the  principle  that,  casting  aside 
all  sectarian  differences,  they  ought  to  be 
guided  alone  by  considerations  of  the  ma- 
terial interest  of  the  country.  He  believed 
the  present  Motion  was  brought  forward 
entirely  to  suit  party  purposes,  and  he 
must  say  that  he  should  have  thought  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Hertford 
(Mr.  T.  Chambers)  would  be  the  last  per- 
son who  would  attempt  to  dictate  what 
course  should  be  pursued  with  reference  to 
individuals  who  were  acting  from  the  most 
conscientious  motives. 

Mii.  J.  O'CONNELL  said,  that  it  had 
been  stated  several  times,  and  very  truly, 
in  the  course  of  the  debates  on  this  sub- 
ject, that  it  was  most  unwise  to  revive 
these  questions  of  religious  dissension,  and 
to  excite  feelings  of  difference  between 
England  and  Ireland.  It  had  been  argued, 
from  those  statements,  that  an  attempt 
was  made  to  bully  and  to  frighten  the 
House  by  the  suggestion  of  a  revolutionary 
movement  among  tiic  Catholics  of  Ireland^ 
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Now  he  mast  protest  most  strongly  against 
such  an  interpretation  being  put  upon 
these  statements?  Even  if  the  Committee 
now  moved  for  were  appointed,  he  did  not 
believe  that  this  country  would  have  any- 
thing to  fear  from  Ireland,  for  Ireland  had 
exhibited  the  strongest  feeling  of  loyalty, 
and  of  willingness  to  support  the  honour  of 
the  Crown  and  the  dignity  of  the  empire 
in  the  coming  struggle.  He  would  remind 
the  House  that,  when  England  was  threat- 
ened with  invasion  by  the  Spanish  Ar- 
mada, the  Catholics,  although  precluded 
from  entering  the  service  of  the  Crown, 
contributed  liberally  to  fit  out  ships  to 
repel  the  common  enemy,  rafher  than 
have  it  said  that  they  were  deprived  of  all 
share  in  the  defence  of  the  country ;  and 
he  was  convinced  that,  in  the  present  day. 
Catholics  were  actuated  by  the  same  spirit. 
This  was,  however,  no  reason  for  insulting 
Catholics,  and  for  outraging  their  most 
sacred  feelings.  He  considered  the  Mo- 
tion of  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 
Hertford  (Mr.  T.  Chambers)  as  a  most 
wanton  Motion  ;  for  that  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  had  confessed,  on  a  former 
occasion,  that  he  had  no  facts  to  go  upon. 
Was  it,  then,  becoming  the  dignity  of  that 
House  to  consent  to  an  inquiry  which  was 
asked  for  upon  mere  surmise,  and  the 
necessity  for  which  was  not  estnblisfaed 
by  facts?  The  Irish  Members  did  not 
threaten ;  they  did  not  bully ;  but  they 
asked,  '.*  Why  should  England  seize  the 
moment  when  she  finds  us  enthusiastic  in 
her  cause  to  ofi^er  us  a  wanton  insult?" 

Mr.  DUNLOP  said,  he  wished  to  cor- 
rect an  erroneous  statement  which  had 
fallen  from  the  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  B. 
Osborne).  The  hon.  Gentleman  had  quot- 
ed four  resolutions  which  he  said  had 
been  adopted  by  the  Scottish  Protestant 
Conference.  The  last  of  those  resolutions 
was,  he  stated,  that  they  should  endeavour 
to  obtain  the  expulsion  of  Roman  Catho- 
lics from  Parliament,  place,  or  pay,  under 
the  Crown.  Now,  he  (Mr.  Dunlop),  know- 
ing that  many  of  the  members  of  that 
Conference  were  men  of  the  most  liberal 
feeling,  felt  sure  that  the  hon.  Gentleman 
must  have  been  in  error.  He  had,  tliere- 
fore,  requested  the  hon.  Gentleman  to  let 
him  see  the  Report  of  the  Conference ; 
and  he  found  that  the  fourth  resolution 
was  not  contained  in  it.  He  felt  sure  that 
such  a  resolution  would  have  been  indig- 
nantly repudiated  by  most  of  the  gentle- 
men at  that  Conference.  For  his  own 
part,  he  felt  the  otmostlndignation  at  the 
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idea  of  being  supposed,  after  having  la« 
boured  for  the  remoyal  of  Roman  Catholic 
disabilities,  willing  to  restore  them ;  and 
he  begged  to  assure  the  House  that  his 
brethren  in  Scotland  were  not  so  utterly 
bigoted,  and  so  lost  to  every  liberal  feel- 
ing, as  might  have  been  supposed  from 
the  statement  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Middlesex. 

Mr.  J.  D.  FITZGERALD  said,  that 
if  the  resolutions  to  which  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  (Mr.  Dunlop)  alluded 
did  not  emanate  from  a  Conference  of  the 
Protestants  of  Scotland,  he  would  read  to 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  and  to 
the  House  the  language  of  a  circular  letter 
which  was  avowedly  issued  by  that  Confer- 
ence. If,  however,  the  resolutions  to  which 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  had  re- 
ferred did  not  emanate  from  the  Protes- 
tant Conference  of  Scotland,  they  did 
emanate  from  a  large  and  influential  Pro- 
testant meeting  held  in  the  city  of  Edin- 
burgh. Now,  he  (Mr.  Fitzgerald)  would 
ask  permission  to  read  an  extract  from  a 
circular  letter  addressed  to  the  Protestants 
of  Scotland  by  the  standing  committee  of 
the  Protestant  Conference,  on  the  1 4th  of 
March,  1854,  (there  having  been  present 
at  the  Conference  764  ministers  and  lay- 
men of  various  denominations,  including 
405  representatives  of  public  bodies,)  and 
he  would  then  ask  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Greenock  (Mr.  Dunlop)  whe- 
ther he  could  praise  the  moderation  and 
liberality  pf  his  Scotch  Protestant  fellow- 
subjects.  The  circular  contained  this  pas- 
sage : — 

"  It  is  needless  to  press  upoD  the  reader  the 
vital  importance  of  the  present  struggle.  Popery, 
the  blasphemer  of  God  and  the  enemy  of  aouls — 
the  parent  of  crime  and  misery — the  curse  of 
commerce  and  manufactures — and  the  ruthless  foe 
of  our  dearest  rights — is  now  rolling  in  like  a 
flood,  filling  our  lanes  with  paupers,  our  prisons 
with  criminals,  and  our  land  with  corruption. 
And  its  atrocity  keeps  pace  with  its  growth;  its 
most  persecuting  tenets  are  now  openly  avowed ; 
works  of  Popish  theology,  which  make  void  every 
law  of  God,  are  gloried  in.  And  these  doctrines 
are  but  too  faithfully  practised.  In  Ireland  a  * 
reign  of  terror  prevails,  over  which  the  Maynooth- 
trained  priest  is  the  presiding  genius." 

Never  in  the  course  of  his  life  did  he  (Mr. 
Fitzgerald)  read  so  impious  a  document. 
['*  Hear,  hear  !  '*]  That  language  might  be 
strong,  and  might  be  distasteful,  but  he 
was  prepared  to  repeat  it,  and  he  was  cer- 
tain there  was  not  in  that  House  a  Gentle- 
man who  would  not  condemn  the  language 
he  had  just  read.     The  circular  contained 
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other  expresfiions  of  a  8till  more  loathsome 
character,  aod  he  would,  therefore,  forbear 
to  read  them.  The  roBolution  which  had 
been  referred  to  was  adopted  at  a  meeting 
held  in  Edinburgh,  and  had  been,  he  be- 
lieved, sent  to  every  Scotch  Member ;  and, 
amongst  other  phrases,  it  is  said  that — 

"They  wero  constrained  by  a  sense  of  public 
duty  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  preserve  intact 
their  civil  and  religious  liberties,  and  with  that 
view  it  was  desirable  that  Papists  should  be  ex- 
cluded firom  Parliament,  power,  place,  and  pay, 
whether  at  home  or  abroad." 

That  was  a  part  of  the  resolution  which 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  had  thought 
it  necessarj  to  rise  and  indignantly  deny. 
Surely,  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
would  not  venture  again  to  praise  the 
moderation  and  temper  of  the  Scotch  Pro- 
testants. The  supporters  of  that  resolur 
tion  would  therefore  exclude  Catholics  from 
the  Army  and  the  Navy ;  they  would  drive 
out  of  the  ranks  of  the  Army  now  on  its 
way  to  Turkey  every  Catholic  soldier,  and 
they  would  take  out  of  our  ships  every 
Catholic  sailor.  The  Conference  recom- 
mended the  formation  of  a  Protestant  band 
in  Parliament,  and  what  did  that  mean  ? 
With  a  single  exception,  the  Catholics 
now  in  the  House  of  Commons  all  came 
from  Ireland  ;  Great  Britain  returned  but 
one;  and  in  the  formation  of  this  Pro- 
testant band  was  implied  the  repeal  of 
the  Emancipation  Act.  The  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Enniskiilen  (Mr. 
Whiteside),*  by  whom  the  House  were 
generally  amused,  although  they  derived 
very  little  profit  or  information  from  his 
speeches,  had  asked  whether  they  were 
to  be  influenced  by  the  absurd  publications 
quoted  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Middlesex 
(Mr.  B.  Osborne),  but  they  were  printed 
and  circulated  with  the  view  to  render 
the  Catholics  hateful  to  their  fellow-sub- 
jects. Whatever  the  persons  who  issued 
these  publications  might  be,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Conference  assembled  at  Edin- 
burgh were  not  ignorant  men,  and  had 
there  been  anything  half  so  atrocious  pub- 
lished in  Sussex  as  the  opinions  expressed 
by  the  educated  body  forming  the  Confer- 
ence at  Edinburgh  ?  It  should  be  remem- 
bered that  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
(Mr.  Whiteside)  had  introduced  a  Bill  this 
Session,  which  he  said  was  for  the  purpose 
of  protecting  property.  But  in  what  way 
did  he  propose  it  should  be  protected? 
Why,  simply  thus — that  if  property  were 
given  to  any  conventual  institution,  and  if 
any  person  at  any  time  afterwards  took 


upon  himself  to  dispute  the  gift,  it  was  to 
be  made  void.  Such  was  the  enlightened 
legislation  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Member. 
Tiie  hon.  Member  for  North  Warwickshire 
(Mr.  Spooner)  had  said  that  if  this  inquiry 
were  resisted,  the  Protestant  community 
would  come  to  the  conclusion  that  there 
was  something  to  conceal.  But  he  believed 
the  supporters  of  this  Motion  did  not  con- 
template examining  the  ladies  in  these 
institutions,  and  the  reason  why  it  was 
resisted  by  the  Catholic  Members  of  that 
House  was  that  it  had  been  brought 
forward  and  intended  as  an  insult  and 
aggression,  and  the  commencement  of  a 
series  of  attacks  upon  the  Catholic  re- 
ligion. The  hon.  and  learned  Member 
for  Hertford  had  deservedly  eulogised  the 
constitutional  lore  and  historical  knowledge 
of  the  noble  Lord  (Lord  John  Russell), 
but  he  forgot  for  the  moment  that  the 
noble  Lord  was  opposed  to  this  Motion. 
He  said  that  the  law  in  this  country  was 
in  an  anomalous  state,  and  that  in  other 
countries,  in  France,  Belgium,  Portugal, 
and  Spain,  convents  were  by  the  law  sub- 
ject to  investigation  and  inquiry.  But  in 
these  countries  convents  and  monastic  in- 
stitutions were  recognised,  supported,  and 
protected  by  the  law,  and  brought  into 
connection  with  the  State,  as  they  were  at 
one  time  recognised  by  the  law  of  Eng- 
land, by  which  they  were  regarded  as  cor- 
porate bodies.  From  the  shallow  policy, 
however,  which  this  country  had  followed, 
the  Roman  Catholic  religion  had  been  tole- 
rated, but  had  never  been  properly  recog- 
nised. If  it  were  proposed  to  treat  these 
institutions  as  corporate  bodies  again,  and 
to  enable  them  to  take  property,  he  could 
understand  hon.  Members  who  might  come 
forward  with  a  proposition  like  the  present, 
and  who  thought  that  the  Roman  Catholics 
ought  to  be  called  upon  to  expose  these  in- 
stitutions to  investigation.  But  as  long  as 
Parliament  thought  proper  to  deal  with 
these  establishments  as  private  houses,  they 
never  could  with  fairness  and  justice  be 
exposed  to  inquiry  until  a  case  had  been 
made  out  for  subjecting  them  to  investiga- 
tion. The  Committee  were  to  be  appointed 
*'to  inquire  into  the  number  and  rate 
of  increase  of  conventual  and  monastic 
institutions  in  the  United  Kingdom  ;*' 
but  that  they  could  ascertain  from  every 
Roman  Catholic  almanac  in  the  country. 
They  were  also  to  inquire  into  "  the  rela- 
tion in  which  they  stand  to  the  existing 
law."  No  Committee  could  be  necessary 
for  inquiry  into  that  subject,  because  their 
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relation  to  tlie  law  was  perfectly  well 
known :  the  law  ignored  their  existence, 
and  afforded  them  no  manner  of  protec- 
tion. Lastly,  the  Committee  were  to 
"consider  whether  any,  and,  if  any,  what 
further  legislation  is  required  on  the  suh- 
ject."  The  Committee  were  not  to  •*  in- 
quire** into  this  part  of  the  suhject,  hut  to 
'*  consider,"  which  plainly  argued  a  fore- 
gone conclusion. 

Mr.  bland  said  that,  as  an  Irish  Pro- 
testant Churchman,  living  in  a  Catholic  dis- 
trict, he  must  trespass  on  the  patience  of 
the  House  for  a  few  minutes.  It  was 
most  remarkahle  that  this  outcry  against 
monasteries  and  conventual  estahlishnients 
did  not  arise  from  Protestants  resident  in 
Ireland.  It  arose  from  his  side  of  the 
House,  and  was  kept  up  hy  hon.  Gentlemen 
representing  English  constituencies.  It 
was  not  supported  hy  any  facts  or  argu- 
ments from  even  the  High  Church  party  in 
Ireland — and  although  the  hon.  and  learn- 
ed Memher  for  Enniskitlen  had  risen,  not 
only  on  that,  hut  on  former  occasions — 
that  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  had  cou- 
fined  himself  to  the  mere  questiOU  of  pro- 
perty. He  wished  to  add  his  testimony  to 
the  good  done  hy  these  ladies  in  the  county 
which  he  represented.  In  one  of  these 
institutions  130  poor  girls  received  a  good 
education  and  were  instructed  in  industrial 
pursuits.  The  cry  had  not  come  from  Ire- 
land, because  Irish  Protestants  knew  the 
working  of  the  system  ;  and  it  had  come 
from  England,  because  those  who  raised  it 
did  not  know  practically  the  working  of 
the  system,  and,  therefore,  were  obliged 
to  found  their  shallow  knowledge  on  fic- 
tion mixed  with  facts,  on  old  stories,  and 
on  newspaper  gossip.  It  would  be  vastly 
better  if  the  zeal  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  who  brought  forward  the  Mo- 
tion were  expended  on  the  instruction  of 
the  lower  orders  of  the  roanufncturing  dis- 
tricts of  England,  with  whom  the  Irish 
lower  orders,  under  the  present  system, 
contrasted  favourably.  He  could  say  with- 
out hesitation  that  Irish  Protestants  did 
not  bear  the  same  feeling  towards  conven- 
tual establishments  that  English  Protes- 
tants did  ;  and  the  Catholics  felt  the  mea- 
sure as  an  insult.  If  any  Catholic  gen- 
tlemen would  submit  to  have  the  alleged 
persecutions  inflicted  upon  their  female 
relatives,  they  were  unworthy  of  the  name 
of  gentlemen ;  and  if  they  were  gagged  by 
Pope  or  priests  to  submit  to  such  inflictions, 
then  the  sooner  the  Emancipation  Act  were 
repealed  the  better. 

Mr.  J.  D.  Fitzgci-ald 


Mr.  GOOLD  said,  he  hoped  he  should 
be  allowed,  as  a  Protestant  living  among 
Roman  Catholics,  to  add  his  testimony  to 
that  which  had  been  already  given  as  to 
the  advantages  which  convents  conferred 
upon  Ireland.  There  were  many  of  those 
institutions  in  the  city  and  county  of 
Limerick,  and  he  knew  they  had  done  a 
vast  amount  of  good,  especially  in  the 
way  of  education.  At  the  present  moment 
a  large  number  of  the  inmates  of  those 
establishments  were  not  only  visiting  the 
sick,  but  were  also  attending  the  hospital 
in  the  city  of  Limerick,  where  cholera  was 
raging ;  and  he  felt  he  should  ill  repay  the 
debt  of  gratitude  which  he  owed  to  them 
if  he  did  not  vote  against  any  Motion  which 
tended  to  throw  the  slightest  shadow  of  a 
reproach  upon  the  institutions  with  which 
they  were  connected.  He  agreed  with  the 
the  hon.  Member  for  West  Surrey  (Mr. 
Drummond),  that  the  Motion  of  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  Hertford  (Mr.  T. 
Chambers)  was  the  result  of  the  irritated 
feelings  produced  by  what  was  termed  the 
Papal  aggression ;  and  it  was  because  that 
Motion  was  an  attempt  of  one  portion  of 
the  community  to  annoy  another  on  the 
score  of  religion  that  he  mainly  objected 
to  it,  and  should  most  cheerfully  give  his 
vote  in  favour  of  the  Amendment. 

Mr.  COGAN  said,  he  rose  for  the  pur- 
pose of  moving  the  adjournment  of  the 
debate.  He  did  so  because  a  large  number 
of  the  Gentlemen  by  whom  he  was  sur- 
rounded had  not  heard  the  speeches  which 
had  been  delivered  that  evening,  and  as 
they  were  to  be  asked  to  vote  for  the  'dis- 
charge of  an  Order  to  which  that  House 
had  deliberately  come,  it  was  very  desi- 
rable that  they  should  be  supplied  with  good 
reasons  for  their  votes.  The  speeches  which 
had  been  made  that  evening  clearly  proved 
that  the  Motion  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Hertford  was  carried  by  a 
fraud  ;  for  while  that  Motion  had  reference 
I  simply  to  the  appointment  of  a  Committee 
to  inquire  as  to  whether  ladies  were  de- 
tained against  their  will  in  conventual  es- 
tablishments, the  House  had  now  been 
told  that  the  object  which  its  supporters 
had  in  view  was,  to  inquire  into  the  in- 
crease of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  to  lay  hold,  if 
possible,  of  the  funds  belonging  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church.  At  all  events,  it 
was  highly  important  that  those  Gentle- 
men who  had  not  been  present  in  the  early 
.  part  of  the  evening  should  be  allowed  an 
I  opportunity,  before  giving  their  votes,  of 
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reading  the  reports  of  the  speeches  which 
had  been  delivered,  more  especially  that 
of  the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for  the 
City  of  London,  who  certainly  had  earned 
the  gratitude  of  every  Roman  Catholic  in 
that  House. 

Mr.  BENTINCK  said,  a  remark  had 
fallen  in  the  course  of  the  evening  from 
the  hou.  Gentleman  the  Secretary  to  the 
Admiralty  (Mr.  B.  Osborne),  so  remarkable 
from  a  Gentleman  holding  a  high  official 
position,  that  he  could  not  allow  it  to  pass 
without  notice.  The  hon.  Gentleman  had 
told  the  House,  that  being  on  the  eve  of 
war,  it  would  be  inexpedient  in  the  House 
to  press  on  the  measure  now  before  it,  in- 
asmuch as  by  so  doing  they  would  be  run- 
ning the  risk  of  alienating  the  loyal  feel- 
ings of  Her  Majesty's  subjects  now  serving 
in  Her  Majesty's  Army  and  Navy.  Now, 
he  was  not  about  to  offer  any  opinion  as 
to  the  propriety  of  such  a  suggestion 
coming  from  a  Gentleman  holding  the  high 
official  position  of  the  hon.  Gentleman — 
that  was  a  point  which  he  would  leave  the 
hon.  Gentleman  to  settle  with  his  Col- 
leagues ;  but  he  believed  that  in  offering 
that  suggestion  the  hon.  Gentleman  had 
passed^  a  slanderous  accusi^ion  upon  his 
Roman  Catholic  fellow  countrymen.  He 
did  not  think  that  any  act  of  that  House, 
even  coupled  with  a  suggestion  from  the 
high  authority  of  the  hon.  Gentleman  him- 
self, would  have  the  effect  of  alienating 
the  loyal  feeling  of  our  Roman  Catholic 
fellow-subjects,  or  of  inducing  them  to  sa- 
crifice that  high  character  for  loyalty  and 
gallantry  which  they  hitherto  always  en- 
joyed. 

Mr.  BERNAL  OSBORNE :  I  am  sorry. 
Sir,  to  be  obliged  to  state  that  I  did  not 
use  th^  expression  which  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man has  imputed  to  me.  What  I  said 
was,  that  if  this  Committee  were  appoint- 
ed, the  Roman  Catholics  would  feel  that  a 
reproach  was  cast  upon  their  religion.  I 
repeat  that  statement. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  put,  "  That 
the  Debate  be  now  adjourned." 

The  House  divided  : — Ayes  91  ;  Noes 
233  :  Majority  142. 

Question  again  proposed,  *'  That  the 
words  proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of 
the  Question." 

Mr.  G.  H.  MOORE  said,  he  should  now 
move  the  adjournment  of  the  House.  It 
was  absolutely  impossible  that  they  could 
have  a  division  upon  the  main  question 
that  night.  There  were  still  a  great  num- 
ber of  Members  anxious  to  spoak.     The 


hon.  Member  for  Meath  (Mr.  Lucas)  and 
he  (Mr.  Moore)  himself  wished  to  speak. 
The  hon.  Member  for  Cork  was  desirous  of 
speaking.  They  had  only  heard  the  Go« 
vernmeut  on  one  side  of  the  question.  He 
thought  it  would  be  interesting  to  the 
House  to  hear  them  upon  the  other  side  of 
the  question.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Member  for  Buckinghamshire  (Mr. 
Disraeli)  was  evidently  most  anxious  to 
speak,  for  he  was  bo  pregnant  with  feeling 
on  the  subject  he  could  not  help  prompt- 
ing the  hon.  Member  for  West  Norfolk 
(Mr.  Bentinck).  He,  therefore,  took  the 
liberty  of  moving  the  adjournment  of  the 
House. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"  That  this  House  do  now  adjourn." 

Sir  JOHN  WALSH  said,  he  had  hV 
tened  to  the  arguments  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Mayo  (Mr.  Moore),  and  they  ap- 
peared to  him  to  be  totally  unsatisfactory. 
After  a  most  inordinate  quantity  of  elo- 
quence expended  upon  the  present  discus- 
sion, the  hon.  Member  for  Mayo  appeared 
to  have  a  most  unappeasable  appetite  for 
more.  The  opinions  of  the  people  of  Eng- 
land had  already  been  declared  upon  tiiis 
subject,  and  he  warned  the  minority  in  that 
House  not  to  trifle  with  those  opinions,  by 
straining  their  privileges  to  an  unjustifiable 
extent. 

Mr.  F.  SCULLY  said,  that  the  hon. 
Baronet  who  had  last  spoken  had  endea- 
voured to  bully  the  House,  by  preventing 
a  minority  from  exercising  what  was  an 
undoubted  constitutional  privilege.  He 
should  avail  himeelf  of  every  means  which 
the  Constitution  allowed  to  prevent  the 
passing  of  this  measure,  and  he  did  so,  not 
from  a  factious  motive,  but  from  a  con- 
scientious conviction  that  the  measure  was 
mischievous  in  its  principle,  that  it  would 
be  dangerous  in  its  operation,  and  insulting 
to  a  large  body  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects. 
The  Irish  Members,  who  represented  Ro- 
man Catholic  constituencies,  had  not  had 
an  opportunity  to  discuss  this  question,  and 
in  order  to  meet  their  wishes,  he  begged 
to  suggest  that  the  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  Mayo  should  withdraw  his 
Motion,  and  allow  a  division  to  be  taken  on 
the  main  question,  provided  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Hertford  would  not 
press  for  the  nomination  of  the  Committee 
that  night,  seas  to  allow  another  oppor- 
tunity for  ampler  discussion. 

The  CHANCELLOR  op  the  EXCHB- 
QUER  said,  if  he  understood  the  hon. 
Member  for  Tipperary  right,  he  confessed 
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he  thonght  he  had  made  a  fair  proposal. 
The  hon.  Member  for  Tipperary  said  that 
he  was  willing  to  take  the  vote  upon  the 
question  before  the  House  to-night,  pro- 
vided the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 
Hertford  would  consent  not  to  press  the 
nomination  of  his  Committee.  A  a  there 
appeared  to  be  good  deal  of  difPerence  of 
opinion  upon  this  question,  as  well  as  in 
reference  to  tlte  names  of  those  that  were 
to  be  placed  upon  the  Committee,  he  did 
not  think  it  an  unfair  demand  of  the  hon. 
Gentleman  that  the  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber for  Hertford  should  not  press  the  nomi- 
nation of  his  Committee  to-night.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  he  thought  that 'it  was 
not  too  much  that  the  House  should  be 
permitted  to  vote  to-night  upon  the  main 
question.  He  did  not  wish  to  avoid  the 
revival  of  this  debate.  Ho  had  voted 
against  this  inquiry  because  he  could  not 
see  his  way  to  any  beneficial  result  that 
would  be  at  all  commensurate  with  the 
diflSculties  and  heart-burnings  which  it  was 
likely  to  occasion.  He  was  te&dj  also  to 
vote  to-night  for  the  discharging  of  the 
Order  for  the  Committee.  The  question 
before  them  now,  however,  was,  whether 
the  House  should  be  adjourned  or  not.  He 
would  be  opposed  even  to  a  Motion  for  the 
adjournment  of  the  debate.  It  was  ex- 
tremely unusual  to  go  on  debating  night 
after  ni^ht  a  question  of  this  importance 
upon  a  Motion  for  rescinding  the  Order  for 
the  appointment  of  a  Committee— an  Order 
which,  if  once  made,  was  very  rarely  called 
in  question.  Under  those  circumstances 
he  trusted  that  hon.  Members  would  not 
persevere  in  those  Motions  for  adjournment, 
which  would  gain  nothing  for  them  with 
the  enlightened  and  intelligent  people  of 
this  country.  Although  he  was  ready  to 
admit  that,  influenced  by  such  feelings  as 
those  hon.  Members  appeared  to  be,  those 
Motions  were  susceptible  of  natural  ex- 
planations. Such  Motions,  however,  bore 
a  somewhat  disadvantageous  character  in 
the  eyes  of  the  public,  inasmuch  as  they 
were  looked  upon  as  Motions  brought  for- 
ward more  for  obstruction  than  for  discus- 
sion. As  the  opinion  of  the  Government 
bad  been  sufficiently  declared  by  the  noble 
Lord  the  Member  for  London,  and  as  die 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Hertford  had 
stated  that  it  was  not  his  intention  to  press 
for  the  nomination  of  the  Committee,  he 
trusted  that  a  division  might  now  be  taken 
on  the  main  question. 

Mr.  G.  H.  MOORE  said,  he  must  dis- 
daim  all  intention  to  obstruct,  but  he  must 

Ths  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 


also  deny  that  this  question  had  been  suf- 
ficiently discussed.  To  Irish  Members  this 
subject  was  of  so  much  importance  *that  he 
trusted,  at  all  events,  the  House  would 
devote  as  much  discussion  to  it  as  was  ex- 
pended on  minor  topics. 

Sir  THOMAS  ACLAND  said,  that  at 
an  early  period  of  the  evening,  when  the 
House  was  very  thin,  hon.  Members  who 
were  against  the  appointment  of  the  Com* 
mittee  were  anxious  for  a  division,  and 
seemed  very  much  inclined  to  prevent  any 
one  else  from  addressing  the  House.  He 
thought  the  proposition  of  the  right  hon. 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  perfectly  fair, 
particularly  as  further  discui^sion  might 
take  place  on  a  future  occasion. 

Viscount  GODERICH  said,  that  on  the 
last  division  he  voted  for  the  adjournment ; 
but  he  thought  the  proposition  of  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  so  perfectly  fair 
that  he  should  on  the  present  occasion 
vote  against  the  Amendment  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Mayo. 

Mr.  T.  CHAMBERS  said,  he  thought 
the  proposition  of  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  exceedingly  fair.  He  only 
wished  to  take  the  sense  of  the  House 
on  the  main  question,  and  was  quite  will- 
ing to  postpone  the  nomination  of  tiie 
Committee  to  a  future  occasion. 

Mr.  V.  SCULLY  said,  the  hon.  Baronet 
opposite  (Sir  J.  Walsh)  was  not  aware  of 
the  extreme  importance  of  this  Motion  to 
Ireland.  There  was  a  great  degree  of 
suppressed  feeling  in  Ireland  on  the  sub- 
ject. They  could  not  believe  that  the 
House  of  Commons  was  in  earnest  on  the 
subject.  He  believed  he  represented  one 
of  the  largest  Catholic  constituencies;  he 
was  personally  interested,  besides,  having 
aunts,  and  sisters,  and  daughters  in  con- 
vents, and  he  therefore  wished  to  address 
the  House  oa  the  subject.  He  should  be 
sorry  to  inflict  on  the  House,  at  that  late 
hour,  such  a  speech  as  he  was  obliged  to 
do  on  a  former  occasion,  when  the  right 
hon.  Member  for  Buckinghamshire  (Mr. 
Disraeli)  intimated  that  he  felt  a  disposition 
to  go  home  to  bed.  If  he  (Mr.  Scully) 
were  to  enter  into  the  subject  at  that  late 
hour,  the  House  might  possibly  lose  the 
benefit  of  the  right  hon.  Member's  speech. 
For  himself  he  should  be  glad  to  hear  the 
speech  of  the  right  hon.  Member,  in  order 
to  ascertain  that  he  voted  in  aceordanco 
with  his  sentiments.  He  did  not  exactly 
understand  the  proposition  of  the  Chancel- 
lor of  the  Exchequer,  and  he  asked  if  he 
should  be  in  order  in  moving  that  the  Com- 
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mittee  be  Appointed  that  day  six  moDths, 
and  if  he  lost- that,  he  should  moTO  that  it 
be  appointed  that  day  five  months ;  and  if 
he  lost  that,  he  should  move  that  it  be  ap- 
pointed that  day  Tour  months. 

Mb.  BROTHERTON  said,  he  would 
remind  hon.  Gentlemen  that  voting  for  the 
adjournment  of  the  House  would  virtually 
get  rid  of  the  Amendment.  Then  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  Hertford  (Mr.  T. 
Chambers)  would  propose  his  Committee 
on  a  future  day»  and  all  would  be  obtained 
without  going  through  two  or  three  divi- 
sions. 

Question  put. 

The  House  divided: — Ayes  59;  Noes 
223:  Majority  164. 

Mr.  F.  SCULLY  said,  he  wished  to 
explain,  before  the  original  question  was 
put,  that  in  the  remarks  which  he  had 
made  previously  to  the  division,  he  had  no 
intention  of  expressing  an  opinion  in  favour 
of  the  Motion  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber for  Hertford.  His  meaning  was,  that 
it  was  inexpedient  to  press  for  an  adjourn- 
ment of  the  House,  because  there  must 
necessarily  be  several  other  opportunities 
of  discussing  the  whole  subject.  So  op- 
posed was  he,  in  fact,  to  the  Motion  of 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Hertford 
that  it  was  his  intention,  when  the  subject 
came  on  again,  to  move  that  the  Committee 
be  nominated  that  day  six  months. 

Question  again  proposed,  *'  That  the 
words  proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of 
the  Question." 

The  House  divided: — Ayes  177 ;  Noes 
120:  Majority  57. 

Main  Question  again  proposed : — Debate 
arising. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
'*That  the  Debate  be  adjourned  till  this 
day." 

Amendment  proposed,  at  the  end  of  the 
Question  to  add  the  words  "six  months." 


Question  proposed,  '*That  'six  months' 
be  there  added.'* 

Amendment  and  Motion,  by  leave,  uiith- 
drawn. 

Debate  <idjoumed  till  Thursday. 

JUDGMENT  EXECUTION,  ETC. 
BILL. 

Order  for  Second  Reading  read. 

Mr.  CRAUFURD  moved  the  second 
reading  of  this  Bill. 

The  lord  ADVOCATE  said,  that, 
while  he  cordially  approved  of  the  first 
part  of  the  Bill,  by  which  judgments  issued 
in  England,  Scotland,  or  Ireland  were 
made  available  in  all  the  three  kingdoms^ 
he  had  doubts  of  the  policy  of  agreeing  to 
another  part  of  the  Bill,  which  gave  to  the 
courts  of  any  of  the  three  kingdoms  juris- 
diction over  parties  not  within  that  king- 
dom. The  principle  on  which  these  clauses 
had  been  framed  was  at  variance  with  any 
principle  of  jurisprudence  with  which  he 
was  acquainted,  and  might,  in  his  opinion, 
land  the  judicatures  of  the  three  kingdoms 
in  inextricable  confusion.  As,  however, 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  who  had 
introduced  the  Bill  intended  to  refer  it  to  a 
Select  Committee,  he  should  not  oppose 
the  second  reading. 

Mr.  CRAUFURD  said,  that  he  trusted 
that  he  should  be  able  to  convince  the 
Select  Committee  to  whom  this  Bill  would 
be  referred  that  the  principle  on  which  the 
clauses  alluded  to  were  founded  was  a  sound 
one,  and  one  which  had  already  been  re- 
cognised in  our  legislation. 

Mr.  WHITESIDE  said,  he  was  dis- 
posed to  agree  with  the  Lord  Advocate, 
and  to  think  a  portion  of  the  Bill  required 
consideration. 

Bill  read  2^,  and  committed  to  a  Select 
Committee. 

The  House  adjourned  at  a  quarter  after 
One  o'clock. 
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Common  Law  Procedure  (1854),  Second,  2R. 

1259,  1262 
County  Court  Extension  Act  Explanation,  3R. 

175 
Landlord  and  Tenant  (Ireland),  2R.  28 
Valuation  (Ireland),  Com.  cl.  2,  1238 

Canada,  New  Brunswick,  and  Nova  Scotia 

Bailway  Bill, 
e,  2R.  Amend.  (Hon.  £.  P.  Bouverie),  1068 

Canning,  Visoonnt  (Postnaaster-General) 
Baltic  Fleet,  Letters  to  Officers  in  the,  994 
Postal   Communication   between  London  and 
the  North,  757 

Canterbury  Bribery  Prevention, 
c.  Leave,  1017,  [A.  189,  N.  118,  M.  71]  1057 

Cardwell,  Rt.  Hod.  E.  (President  of  the 

Board  of  Trade),  Oxford,  City 
Agricultural  Statistics,  1239 
Carlisle  Canonries,  Leave,  1077 
Coasting  Trade,  3R^  464 
Emigrant  Ships,  Com.  moved  for,  219 
South  Sea  Company,  Rep.  1350,  1352 

Carlisle  Canonries  Bill, 
c.  Leave,  1076  ;  IR.*  1177 
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CHU 


COM 


Cayley.  Mr.  B.  S.,  Yorkshire,  N.  E. 
Income  Tax,  Res.  1104 

Chambers,  Mr.  M.,  Greenwich 

Absconding  Debtors  (Ireland),  2R.  511 

Chambers,  Mr.  T..  Hertford 
Carlisle  Canonries,  Leave,  1077 
Colonial  Clergy  Disabilities,  2R.  1008 
Conventual  and  Monastic   Institutions,  Com. 
moved  for,  63,  126,  132,  1436,  1464 

Chancellor,  The  Lord  (Rt.  Hon.  Lord 
Cranworth) 

Administration  of   Justice   (Ireland),    Papers 

moved  for,  1393,  1397 
Bills  of  Exchange,  1 R.  620 
Chancery,  Court  of,  Returns  moved  for,  1266 
Common  Law  Procedure  (1864),  Second,  2R. 

1267,  1266 
Criminal  Prosecutions,  846,  847 
Landlord  and  Tenant  rireland),  2R.  49 
Statute  Law   Consolidation   Commission  (Mr. 

Bellenden  Eer),  261 
Testamentary  Jurisdiction,  2R.  764,  778 

Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  (Rt.  Hon. 

W.  E.  Gladstone),  Oxford  University 
Australia,  Postal  Arrangements  with,  696 
Book  of  Common  Prayer,  Address  moved,  786 
Budget,  The— Financial  Statement,  357,  369, 

388,  399,  408,  421,  423,  434,  436,  436,  440 
Communication  between  London  and  Dublin, 

Address  moved,  1401,  1404 
Conventual  and  Monastic    Institutions,  Com. 

1462 
Exchequer  Bills,  Res.  613,  617  ;  2R.  617,  618 
Income  Tax,  Res.   762,  766,  986,  987,   989 

1161, 1177 
Newspaper  Stamps,  Return  moved  for,    138, 

141  ; — Prosecutions,  704 
Ordnance  Survey  (Scothind),  201,  203 
Oxford  University,  Leave,  943 
Testamentary  Jurisdiction,  993 

Chancery,  Court  of 
I,  Returns  moved  for  (Lord  St.  Leonards),  1261 

Cheetham,  Mr.  J.,  Lancashire,  S. 
Wages,  Payment  of,  2R.  843 

Chimney  Sweepers*  Bill, 
I.  1R.»1387 

Christianity  in  the  East, 
L  Address  moved  (Earl  of  Shaftesbury),  691 

Christopher,  Rt.  Hon.  R.  A.,  Lincoln^ 
shire,  N, 
Settlement  and  Removal,  2R.  1296 

Church  Building  Acts  Amendment  Bill, 
L  1R.»  1229 

Church  Building  Acts  Continuance  Bill, 

c.  1R.»  61 

2R.  Amend.  (Mr.  Hadfleld),  441,  {o.  q.  A.  70, 

N.69,  M.  11]  443; 
Com.  1381  ; 
cl.  1, 1383,  [A.  153,  N.  49,  M.  104]  1886 


Church-Yards,  ttc.  (Metropolis), 
c.  Address  moved  (Col.  Ilarcourt),  460 

Civil  Service, 

L  Papers  moved  for  (Lord  Monteagle),  640  ; — 
Opinion  of  Sir  James  Stephen,  764 

Clancarty,  Earl  of 
Administration  of  Justice   (Ireland),    Papers 
moved  for,  1387, 1397 

Clanricarde,  Marquess  of 
Civil  Service,  Papers  moved  for,  666 
Neutrals,  Rights  of.  Address  moved,  886 
Russia,  Correspondence  of  the  English  Govern- 
ment with,  634 

Clarendon,  Earl  of  (Secretarj  of  State  for 
Foreign  Affairs) 
Christianity  in  the  East,  604 
Neutrals,  Rights  of.  Address  moved,  888 
Russia,  War  vrith— Message  from  the  Queen, 
1338 

Clay,  Sir  W.,  Tower  Hamlets 
Wages,  Payment  of  (Hosiery),    2R.    Amend. 
1217 

Coasting  Trade  Bill,      ^ 
c.  2R.»  196  ; 

8R.  462 
I  1R.»616; 
2R.  847  ;  Rep.»  876 ;  8R.»  991 
Royal  Assent,  1229 

CoBBETT,  Mr.  J.  M.,  Oldham 
Wages,  Payment  of  (Hosiery),  2R.  1227 

CoBDEN,  Mr.  R.,  Yorkshire,  W,  B. 
Napier,  Sir  C,  Dinner  to,  680,  686 

CocKBURN,  Sir  A.  J.  E.,  see  Attorney 
General,  The 

CoGAN.  Mr.  W.  H.  F.,  Kildare  Co. 

Conventual  and  Monastic  Institutions,   Com. 
Adj.  moved,  1460 

Colchester,  Lord 

Coasting  Trade,  2R.  862 

Colonial  Clergy  Disabilities  Bill, 
€.  2R.  998 ;  Amend.  (Mr.  Hadfield),  999,  [o.  q. 
A.  196,N.  62,  M.  134]  1017 

Coloured  Subjects  of  Oreat  Britain  in  the 

United  States, 
e.  Question  (Hon.  A.  Kinnaird),  995 

Commissaries,  Frauds  on  the — Contract 

for  Hay, 
L  Ohservations  (Earl  of  EUenborough),  1063, 

1229 
c.  Question  (Col.  Blair),  1070 
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Crossley,  Mr.  F.,  Halifax 
Conventual  and   Monastic  Institutions,   Com. 

1420 
Ministers'  Money,  dec.  (Ireland),  576 


Commons  Inchsure  Bill, 
c.  IR.*  51  ;  2R ,•  275  ;  Rep.*  356  ;  3R.»  467 
L  1R.»  515 ;  2R.*  846  ;  3R,»  1060 

Consolidated  Fund  (8.000,000?.)  Bill, 

e.  IR  •  51 ;  2R.*  276  ;  3R.*  548 
l.  IR.*  588 ;  2R.*  618  ;  Rep.*  757  ;  3R.*  846 
Royal  Assent,  1229 

•  Controverted  Electiofis  Bill, 
c.  2R.  ]372 

Conventual  and  Monastic  Institutions, 
c.  Com.  moved  for  (Mr.  T.  Chambers)  53,  [A.  186, 
N.  119,  M.  67]  133;  Observations  (Mr. 
Lucas)  141  ;  Com.  Amend.  (Mr.  Bowyer), 
1411;  Adj.  moved  (Mr.  Grogan).  [A.  91, 
N.  233,  M.  142]  1461  ;  Adj.  moved  (Mr.  G. 
.  H.  Moore),  1462,  [A.  59.  N.  223,  M.  164] 
1465  ;  [0.  q.  A.  177,  N.  120,  M.  57]  1465 

County  Courts  Extension  Act  Explanation 

Bill, 
I.  Rep.*  1 ; 

3R.  171 
c.  1R.*548 

County  Courts,  Fees  in, 
I,  Returns  moved  for  (Lord  Brougham),  589 

County  Bate  Expenditure, 
e.  Question  (Rt.  lion.  T.  M.  Gibson),  856 

CowAN,  Mr.  C,  Edinburgh 
Conventual  and   Monastic   Institutions,  Com. 

moved  for.  111 
Judgment  Execution,  dtc..  Leave,  583,  584 
Ministers*  Money,  Ac.  (Ireland),  582 
Postal   Communication  between   London^ and 

Scotland,  Com.  moved  for,  455 

CowPER,  Hon.  W.  F.  (Lord  of  the  Ad- 
miralty), Hertford 
Communication  between  Dublin  and  London, 
Address  moved,  1407 

Cranworth,  Lord,  see  Chancellor,  The 
Lord 


Craufurd,  Mr.  E.  H.  J.,  Ayr,  dbc. 
Inns    of  Court — Legal    Education,    Address 

moved,  168 
Judgment  Execution,  Ac,  Leave,  583;    2R.    DiVETT,  Mr.  E.,  Exeter 


Davison,  Mr.  R.,  Belfast 

Absconding  Debtors,  2R.  508,  512 

Declarations  Bill, 

e.  Leave,  787,  [A.  109,  N.  108,  M.  1]  794 ;  IR.* 
818 

Declaratory  Suits  Bill, 

/.  IR.*  991 

Denison,  Mr.  J.  B.,  Malton 
Settlement  and  Removal,  2R.  1368 

Derbt,  Earl  of 

Coasting  Trade,  2R.  852,  853 

Commissariat,  Frauds  on  the,  1066 

Foreign  Office,  Alleged  Betrayal  of  Trust  at 

the,  880 
Parliamentary  Reform — Postponement  of  the 

Government  Measures,  262 
Paupers,  Irish,  Removal  of,  192, 193 
Russia,  Correspondence  of  the  English  Govern- 
ment with,  621,  637 
Russia,  War  with— Message  from  the  Queen, 

1338 
Settlement  and  Removal,  1339 

Derino.  Sir  B.  C,  Kent,  E, 

Parliamentary   Reform — Postponement  of  the 
Government  Measures,  283 

Desart,  Earl  of 

Landlord  and  Tenant  (Irehind),  2R.  35 

Disraeli,  Rt.  Hon.  B.,  Buckinghamshire 

Budget,  The — Financial  Statement,  359,  408, 

423,  432,  433,  435 
Church  Building  Acts  Continuance,  2R.  442 
Income  Tax,  Res.  752,  753,  989,  990,  1124 
Napier,  Sir  C,  Dinner  to,  683 
Newspaper  Stamps,  Return  moved  for,  137 
New  Writs,  Postponement  of,  587 
Parliamentary  Reform— Postponement  of  the 

Government  Measures,  295,  308 
Public  Business,  449 
Russia,  Confidential  Communications  with  Eng- 

Und,  700,  702 
Settlement  and  Removal,  2R.  1331 
Succession  to  Real  Estates,  2R.  501 
Ways  and  Means— Issue  of  Exchequer  Bills, 

515 


1466 

Newspaper  Stamps,  Return  moved  for,  135, 136 
Spirits  for  the  Use  of  the  Navy,  313 
Wages,  Payment  of,  2R.  Amend.  819 
Wages,  Payment  of  (Hosiery),  Leave,  169   - 

Criminal  Law  Amendment, 
I.  Question  (Lord  St.  Leonards),  331 

Criminal  Prosecutions, 
/.  Petitions  (Lord  Brougham),  846 


Stonor,  Mr.,  Appointment  of,  692 

DoNOuaHMORE,  Earl  of 
Administration  of  Justice    (Ireland),  Papers 

moved  for,  1396 
Lajidlord  and  Tenant  (Ireland),  2R.  2  ;  Com. 

272 
Paupers,  Irish,  Removal  of,  188 
Testamentary  Jurisdiction,  2R.  777 
Valuation  (Ireland),  Com.  eL  1,  1236 
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ELL 


FIT 


Drainage^  Great  London,  Bill, 
e.  2R.  195  ;   Amend.  (Mr.  W.  Williams),  196 

Drummond,  Mr.  H.,  Surrey,  W, 

Budget,  The— Financial  Statement,  439 
Conventual  and    Monastic  Institutions,  Com. 

1425 
•  Drainage,  Great  London,  2R.  196 
Greek  Insurrection  in  Turkey,  750 
Settlement  and  Removal,  2R.  1290 
Succession  to  Real  Estate,  2R.  491 
Wages,  Payment  of,  2R.  822 

Dublin  and  London,  Communication  with, 
e.  Address   moved  (Mr.    II.   Herbert),    1397> 
[A.  152,  N.  208,  M.  56]  1410 

Dublin  Carriage  Bill, 
e.  Leave,  1059;  1R.«  1060 

Dublin  Port  Bill, 
c.  Leave,  1060  ;  IR.*  ib, 

DuFFERiN,  Lord 

Landlord  and  Tenant  (Ireland),  2R.  36 

Buncombe,  Mr.  T.  S.,  Finsbury 

Burial-Grounds,  Private,  276 

Frost,  Williams,  and  Jones,   Pardon  of,   448, 

449 
Settlement  and  Removal,  2R.  1274 
Wages,  Payment  of,  2R.  822 
Wages,  Payment  of  (Hosiery),  2R.  1223 

DcNLOP,  Mr.  A.  M.,  Oreenock 
Conventual  and  Monastic    Institutions,  Com. 
1455 

DuN'NE,  Lieut.-Col.  F.  P.,  Partarlington 
Army  Estimates,  330 
Budget,  The — Financial  Statement,  440 
Communication  between  Lohdon  and  Dublin, 

Address  moved,  1409 
Grand  Jury    Laws  (Ireland),  Nomination  of 

Com.  1248 
Medical  Practitioners  (No.  2),  2R.  1251 
Military  Knights  of  Windsor,  Address  mored, 

1075 
Ordnance  Estimates,  143,  144,  145,  146 
Ordnance  Survey  (Scotland),  203 
Settlement  and   Removal,    2R.    1315»   1336, 

1367 
Spirits  for  the  Use  of  the  Navy,  310,  312 

Education  (Scotland)  Billf 
e.  IR.*  275 

Egbrton,  Mr.  W.  T.,  Cheshire,  N. 
County  Rate  Expenditure,  856 

EoLiNTON,  Earl  of 

Administration  of   Justice  (Irelan'l),    Papers 

moved  for,  1396 
Landlord  and  Tenant  (Ireland),  Com  272 

Elections,  Bribery  at,  Bill, 

c.  2R.*  1349 

Elections,  Coti  iroverted.  Bill, 

c.  2R.  1372 


ELLEIfBOROUGH,  Earl  of 

Christianity  in  the  East,  Address  moTed,  612 
Commissariat,   Frauds    on    the,   1063,   1065, 

1067,  1229 
Militia,  The,  Returns  moved  for,  175. 182,  185 
Navv,   Manning  the,  515,  519,  1060,    1061, 

1063,  1230 
Russia,   Correspondence  of  ths  English  Go- 
vernment with,  633,  634,  639 
Tyno  Harbour  of  Refuge,  1230 

Elleshere,  Earl  of 
Juvenile  Criminals,  272 

Ellice,  Rt.  Hon.  B.,  Coventry 
Military  Service  and  Expenditure,  255 
Ordnance  Estimates,  147 

Emigrant  Ships, 
c.  Com.  moved  for  (Mr.  J.  O'Connell),  209 

EsHONixE,  Mr.  J.,  Water/ord  Co, 
Conventual  and    Monastic  Institutions,.  Com. 
1417 

EvBLTN,  Mr.  W.  J.,  Surrey,  W. 
Vestries,  2R.  1206,1211 

Exchequer,    Chancellor    of    the,    s€€ 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 

Exchequer  Bills  (1,750,000?.)  Bill, 

c.  Leave,  513 ;  IR.*  548 ; 

2R.  617  ;  3R.*  818 
I  1R.»  846  ;  2R.»  875  ;  Rep.»  991 ;  8R.*  1060 

Royal  Assent,  1229 

Fagan,  Mr.  W.  T.,  Cork,  City 
Conventual  and  Monastic   Institutions,   Com. 

moved  for,  96 
Emigrant  Ships,  Com.  moved  for,  222 
Ministers'  Money,  ^.  (Ireland),  552  ;  Leave^ 

iAmend.  615 ;    Com.  cl.   2,  Amend.    13T3» 

1376  ;  eL  3,  Amend.  1379 

Ferouson,  Mr.  J.,  Carlisle 
Carlisle  Canonries,  Leave,  1076 

Fetersham,  Lord 
Testamentary  Jurisdiction,  2R.  773 

FiLHER,  Sir  E.,  Kent,  W. 
Stonor,  Mr.,  Appointment  of,  693 

Financial  Statement — the  Budget, 
c.  357 

Fireworks,  Sale  of, 
e.  Question  (Mr.  Bowyer),  782 

FislieHes  {Ireland)  BiU, 

e,  2R.  844  ;  Amend.  (Mr.  I.  Butt),  845 

FiteGerald,  Mr.  J.  D.,  Ennis 
Absconding  Debtors  (Ireland),  2R.  511 
Conventual  and   Monastic  Institutions,   Com. 

moved  for,  123,  126,  1456 
Ministers'  Money,  Ac.  (Ireland),  580 
Valuation   (Ireland),   Com.   ci.    1,   445;  d.  S, 
Amend.  t5. 
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FiTzRoY,  Hon.  H.  (Under  Secretary  for 
the  Home  Department),  Lewes 
Ohurch  Building  Acts  Ck)ntiauance,  2R.  442, 

443 
Kingston-upon-Hiill  Boroughi  Address  moved. 

Medical  Praotitionera  (No.  2),  2R.  1251 
Military  Knights  of  Windsor,  Address  mored, 

1071,1073 
Sewers,  Metropolitan,  1270 
Vestries,  2R.  Amend.  1208 
Wages,    Payment  of  (Bosiery),   Leave,   169, 

170 ;  2a.  1224 

FiTzWiLLUM,  Earl 

Christianity  in  the  East,  Address  moved, 
613 

Paupers,  Irish,  Removal  of,  191 

Russia,  Correspondence  of  the  English  Govern- 
ment with,  639 

FoLLETT,  Mr.  B.  S.,  Bridgwater 
South  Sea  Company,  Rep.  Amend.  1349 

Foreign  Office,  Alleged  Betrayal  of  Trust 

at, 
I,  Observations  (Elarl  of  Malmesbury),    759 ; 
Motion,  875 

FoRSTER,  Mr.  C,  Walsall 
Wages,  Paymmit  of,  2  a.  833,  843 

FoRTEscuE,  Mr.  C.  S.,  Louth 
Conventual  and  Monastic  Institutions,  Com. 
1432 

Fox,  Mr.  R.  M.,  Longford 
Communication  between  London  and  Dublin, 
Address  moved,  1409 

French,  Mr.  F.,  Roscommon^  Co, 
Communication  between  London  and  Dublin, 

Address  moved,  1406 
Government  Prisons  (Ireland),  467 
Grand  Jury    Laws  (Ireland),  Nomination  of 

Com.  Amend.  1246 
Income  Tax,  Res.  1084 
Inns   of   Court — Legal    Education,    Address 

moved,  160 
Ministers  Money,  ho,  (Ireland),  Com.  d,  3, 

1377 
Napier,  Sir  C,  Dinner  to,  674 
Spirits  for  the  Use  of  the  Navy,  310 
Stonor,  Mr.,  Appointment  of,  975,  976 

Frewen,  Mr.  C.  H.,  Sussex,  E. 
Postal  Communication   between   London  and 
Scotland,  Com.  moved  for,  459 

Frost,  Williams,  and  Jones,  Pardon  of, 
e.  Question  (Mr.  T.  Duncombe),  448 

Gaming-  Houses, 
e,  I^ave,  1239 

Gardner,  Mr.  R.,  Leicester 
Wages,  Payment  of  (Hosiery),  2R.  1228 


Geach,  Mr.  C,  Coventry 
Income  Tax,  Res.  1123 


Georoe,  Mr.  J.,  Wexford  Co. 
Communication  between   London  and  Dublin, 
Address  moved,  1410 

Gibson,  Rt.  Hon.  T.  M.^  Manchester 

County  Rate  Expenditure,  856 

Greek  Insurrection  in  Turkey,  744,  752 

Neutrals,  Rights  of,  698,  955 

Newspaper  Stamps,  Return  moved  for,  141 

Gladstone,  Rt.  Hon.  W.  B.,  see  Chan- 
cellor OF  THE  Exchequer 

Gltn,  Mr.  G.  C  Kendal 

Budget,  Th&— Financial  Statement,  394 

Goderich,  Viscount,  Huddersfield 
Conventual  and   Monastic   Institutions,  Com. 

1464 
Simony  Law  Amendment,  2  a.  1198 

GooLD,  Mr.  W.,  Limerick,  Co, 
Conventual   and  Monastic  Institutions,  Com. 
1460 

GouLBURN,  Rt.  Hon.  H.,  Cambridge   Uni- 
versity 
Book  of  (jommon  Prayer,  Address  moved,  785, 
786 

Graham,  Rt.   Hon.  Sir  J.   R.   G.   (First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty),  Carlisle 
Baltic  Fleet,  Postage  to  the,  1069 
Commissariat,  Frauds  on  the,  1070,  1071 
Napier,  Sir  C,  Dinner  to,  674,  682 
Religious   Wants    of    Catholic    Soldiers   and 

Sailors,  328 
Salvage  by  H.M.  Ships,  276 
Settlement  and  Removal,  2R.  1331,  1336 
Spirits  for  the  Use  of  the  Navy,  310 

Grammar  Schools,  Endowed, 
€.  Address  moved  (Mr.  A.  Pellatt), 872 ;  Motion 
withdrawn,  875 

Granbt,  Marquess  of,  Leicestershire,  N. 
Settlement  and  Removal,  2R.  1366 

Granville,  Earl  (President  of  the  Council) 

Civil  Service,  Papers  Moved  for,  655,  669  ;-^ 

Opinion  of  Sir  James  Stephen,  764 
Sanitary  Measures,  Address  moved,  546 

Cfreek  Insurrection  in  Turkey, 
e.  Observations  ( Mr.  M.  Milnes),  704 

Greene,  Mr.  T.,  Lancaster 
South  Sea  Company,  Rep.  1350 

Grenfell,  Mr.  C.  W.,  Windsor 
Military  Knights  of  Windsor,  Address  moved, 
1071,  1076 
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Grey,  Earl 

Baltic  f'leet.  Letters  to  OfBcen  of  the,  993, 
994 

Burial-Grounda  Act — Metropolitan  Interments, 
1347 

Ohristianity  in  the  East,  Address  mored,  610 

Coasting  Trade,  2R.  853 

Parliamentary  Reform,  Returns  moved  for, 
519,  526 

Postal  Communication  between  London  and 
the  North,  757 

Russia,  Correspondence  of  the  English  Govern- 
ment with,  638 

Russia,  War  with — Message  from  the  Queen, 
1339 

Grey,  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  G.,  Morpeth 
ColonUl  Clergy  Disabilities,  2R.  1005      * 
Grammar  Schools,  Endowed,  Address  moved, 

875 
Income  Tax,  Res.  990 
Military  Knights  of  Windsor,  Address  Moved, 

1075 
Parliamentary  Reform — Postponement  of  the 

Government  measures,  293 
Settlement  and  Removal,  2R.  1326, 1335, 1366 
Simony  Law  Amendment,  2R.  1196 
South  Sea  Company,  Rep.  1350 
Wages,  Payment  of,  2R.  840 
Wandle  Sewerage  and  Water,  2R.  672 

Grooan,  Mr.  E.,  Dublin,  City 

Dublin  PoH,  Leave,  1059 
Valuation  (Ireland),  Com.  d,  1,  444 

Guild  of  Literature  and  Art  Bill, 
c.  2R.*669 

Hadfielb,  Mr.  G.,  Sheffield 

Church     Building    Acts    Continuance,     2R. 

Amend.  441  ;  Com.  1381  ;  cl  1,  1383 
Church-Tards,Ac.  (Metropolis),  Address  moved, 

453 
Colonial  Clergy  DisabUities,  2R.  Amend.  998 
Declarations,  Leave,  789 
Inns  of  Court — Legal    Education,    Address 

moved,  167 
Medical  Practitioners  (No.  2),  2R.  1251 
Ministers'  Money,  Ao.  (Ireland),  569 ;  Leave, 

617  ;  Com.  el,  2,  Amend.  1874  ;  el.  3,  1378, 

1380 
Mortmain  Amendment,  Leave,  870 
Wandle  Sewerage  and  Water,  2R.  670 

Halford,  Sir  H.,  Leicestershire,  S, 

Wages,  Payment  of  (Hosiery),  Leave,  169 ;  2 R. 
1211,  1226 

Hall,  Sir  B.,  Marylehone 

Church-Tards,  dec.  (Metropolis),  Address  moved, 

453 
Drainage,  Great  London,  2R.  196 
Sewers,  Metropolitan,  1269,  1270 
Wages,  Payment  of,  2R.  839 

Hamilton,  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  C,  Tyrone 
Conventual  and  Monastic  Institutions,   Com. 

moved  for,  101 
Greek  Insurrection  in  Turkey,  723 
Settlement  and  Removal,  2R.  1332 


Hamilton,  Mr.  G.  A.,  Dtiblin  University 

Budget,  The— Financial  Statement,  399,  436 
Grand  Jury  Laws  (Ireland),    Nomination  of 

Com.  1246 
Valuation  (Ireland),  Com.  447 

Hankey,  Mr.  T.,  Peterborough 
Income  Tax,  Res.  1086, 1173 

Hanmer,  Sir  J.,  Flint,  Co. 
Bribery ,  Prevention  of  ( Canterbury,  Ac.),  Leave, 
1033, 1039 

Harcourt,  Col.  F.  v.,  Isle  of  Wight 
Church-Yards,  &o.  (Metropolis),  Address  moved, 
450 

Hardwickb,  Earl  of 
Militia,  The,  Returns  moved  for,  186 
Navy  List,  The,  194 

Harrowby,  Earl  of 
Bills  of  Sale,  Registration  of,  Com.  1235 
Burial-Grounds  Act — Metropolitan  Interments, 

1348 
Civil  Service,  Papers  moved  for,  665 
Sanitary  Measures,  Address  moved,  526,  548 
Testamentary  Jurisdiction,  2R.  773 

Hastie,  Mr.  A.,  Olasgow 

Postal   Communication  between   London  and 
Scotland,  Com.  moved  for,  460 

Headlam,  Mr.  T.  E.,  Newcastle-on-Tyne 
Mortmain  Amendment,  Leave,  859 

Heathcote,  Sir  W.,  Oxford  University 
Oxford  University,  Leave,  919 
Simony  Law  Amendment,  2R.  1195 

Henlet,  Rt.  Hon.  J.  W.,  Oxfordshire 
Book  of  Common  Prayer,  Address  moved,  786 
Budget,  The— Financial  Statement,  392 
Church  Building  Acts  Continoanoe,  2R.  441 
Emigrant  Ships,  Com.  moved  for,  218,  219 
Grammar  Schools,  Endowed,  Address  moved, 

875 
Oxford  University,  Leave,  935,  939 
Suooession  to  Real  Estate,  2R.  488 

Herbert,  Rt.  Hon.  S.  (Seoretarj  at  War), 
WilUhire,  S. 
Army  Estimates,  330,  331 
Church  Building  Acts  Continuance,  2R.  441 
Military  Asylum  at  Chelsea,  1271 
Military  Service  Expenditure,  233 
MiUtia  OfSoers,  1272 
Napier,  Sir  C,  Dinner  to,  681 
Religious  Wants  of  Catholic  Soldiers  and  Sailors, 
825,  327 

Herbert,  Hon.  Col.  P.  E.,  Ludlow 

Baltic  Fleet,  Postage  to  the,  1069 

Herbert,  Mr.  H.  A.,  Kerry 

Communication  between  London  and  Dublin, 

Address  moved,  1307,  1404 
Settlement  and  Removal,  2R.  1350 
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HsYWOOD,  Mr.  i.f  Lancaskire,  N, 

Book  of  Common  Prayer »  Address  moved,  783 
Oxford  University,  Leave,  933 


INC 


KEL 


Hbtworth,  Mr.  L.,  Derby 
Wages,  Payment  of,  2R.  823 

High  Trecuon  (Ireland)  Bill, 
c.  Leave,  794;  IR.*  796;  2R.»  1068 

Highways  (District  Surveyors)  Bill, 
e.  IR.*  780 

Highways  (S<mth  Wales)  BiU, 
c.  IR .•  51 ;  2R.»  196 ;  8R .•  615 
/.  IR.*  618;  2R.*  846;   Rep.»  1229;  3R.* 
1251 

HiLDTARD,  Mr.  R.  C,   Whitehaven 
Budget,  The — Financial  Statement,  438 
Settlement  and  Removal,  2R.  1335 
Simony  Law  Amendment,  2R.  1205 
Stonor,  Mr.,  Appointment  of,  694 

HoRSFALL,  Mr.  T.  B.,  Liverpool 

Neutrals,  Rights  of,  966 

HoRSMAN,  Mr.  E.,  Stroud 
Church  Building  Acts  Continuance,  Com.  cl.  1, 
1381 

HoTHAM,  Lord,  Yorkshire,  E,  B. 

Postal   Communication  between    London   and 
Scotland,  Com.  moved  for,  460 

Howard,  Lord  E.,  Arundel 

Conventual  and   Monastic  Institutions,  Com. 
moved  for,  129 

Hudson,  Mr.  Q.,  Sunderland 

Coasting  Trade,  3R.  463 
Postal   Communication  between   London   and 
Scotland,  Com.  moved  for,  461 

Hume,  Mr.  J.,  Montrose,  d>c. 

Budget,  The— Financial  Statement,  389,  405 
Colonial  Clergy  Disabilities,  2R.  1004 
Deolarations,  Leave,  791 
Grammar  Schools,  Endowed,  Address  moved, 

874 
Income  Tax,  Res.  Amend.  987,  989,  991,  1101 
Kingston -upon-HuU  Borough,  Address  moved, 

585 
Military  Knights  of  Windsor,  Address  noved, 

1074 
Military  Service  and  Expenditure,  223,  260 
Ministers'  Money,  Ac.  (Ireland),  561 ;  2 R.  997; 

Com.  el,  2,  1374,  1375;  el  3,  1377 
Ordnance  Estimates,  143,  144,  145 
Parliamentary  Reform,   Postponement  of  the 

Government  Measures,  292 
Small  Arms,  Com.  moved  for,  171 
Stonor,  Mr.,  Appointment  of,  975 
Wages,  Payment  of,  2R.  818,  844 
Wages,  Payment  of  (Hosiery),  Leave,  169 

Humiliaiion  and  Prayer ^  Day  of, 
I,  Question  (Lord  Clancarty),  1267 


Income  Tax —  Ways  and  Means, 
e.  Res.  752,  986;  Amend.  (Mf.  Hume);  987; 

Amend,  withdrawn,  991 ;  Amend.   (Sir  H. 

WiUoughby),  1080;  Amend,  neg.  1177 

Income  Tax  Bill, 
e.  Leave,  1080;  IR.«1177; 
2R.  1249 

Inoham,  Mr.  R.,  South  Shields 
Succession  to  Real  Estate,  2R.  486 

Inns  of  Court — Legal  Education, 
c.  Address  moved  (Rt.  Hon.  J.  Napier),  147 

Interments,  Metropolitan  BuriaU  Grounds 

Act, 
I.  Observations  (Bishop  of  London),  1341 
c.  Address  moved  (Col.  Harcourt),  450 

Ireland, 
Administration  of  Justice,  I,  Papers  moved  for 

(Earl  of  Clancarty),  1387 ;  Motion  withdrawn, 

1397 
CommuniecUion  between  London  and  Dublin, 

c.  Address  moved  (Mr.  H.  Herbert),  1397, 

[A.  152,  N.  208,  M.  56]  1410 
Oovemment  Prisons,  c.  Question  (Mr.  French), 

467 
Orand  Jury  Laws,  c.  Nomination  of  Com.  1245; 

Amend.  (Mr.  French),  1246 
Militia,  Tm,  I.  Question  (Earl  of  Wicklow),  1 
Ministers*  Money,  ^e,  e.  Motion  (Mr.  Fagan), 

552 ;  Amend.  (Rt.  Hon.  Sir  J.  Toung),  569  ; 

[o.  q.  A.  88,  N.  103,  M.  15]  583 ;— see  Minis- 
ters* Money,  ^e.  (Ireland)  Bill 
Paupers,  Removal  of,   I.    Question  (Earl  of 

Donoughmore),  188 
Sligo  Election,  c.  Report,  1211 ;  Motion  (Mr. 

K.  Seymer),  1386 
See 
Absconding  Debtors  (Ireland)  Bill 
Bankruptcy  (Ireland)  Bill 
Dublin  Carriage  BiU 
Dublin  Port  Bill 
High  Treason  (Ireland)  Bill 
Latxdlord  and  Tenant  (Ireland)  Bill 
Landlord  and  Tenant,  Law  of,  (Ireland)  Bill 
Landlord  and  Tenant,  Law  of.  Consolidation 

(Ireland)  Bill 
Leading  Powers  (Ireland)  Bill 
Leasing,  Powers  of,  (Ireland)  Bill 
Tenants*  Compensation  (Ireland)  BiU 
Tenants'  Improvements  CompensoHon  (Ireland) 

BiU 
Valuation  (Ireland)  Act  Amendment  Bill 

JocELTN,  Viscount,  King's  Lynn 
Australia,  Postal  Arrangements  with,  695 

Judgment  Execution,  d)c,.  Bill, 
c.  Leave,  583  ;  IR.*  856  ; 
2R.  1466 

Juvenile  Criminals, 
I  Petition  (Earl  of  EUesmere),  272 
c.  Question  (Mr.  Adderley),  781 

Kelly,  Sir  F.,  Suffolk,  E. 

Bribery,     Prevention    of    (Canterbury,   Ac), 

Leave,  1054 
Budget,  The — Financial  Statement,  436 
Income  Tax,  Leave,  1117  :  2R.  1240 
Neutrals,  Rights  of,  1273,  1274 
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Kendall,  Mr:  N.,  Ccmwall,  E, 

Settiement  uSft  Removal,  2R.  1810 


Kennedy,  Mr.  T.,  Louth 

Absconding  Debtors  (Ireland),  2R.  512 
Bribery,    PreTeniion    of    (Canterbury,    Ac.), 

Leave,  1040 
Ck>nTentaal  and  Monastic  Institations,   Com. 

moved  for,  100 

Keooh,  Mr.  W.,  AikUme 

Absconding  Debtors  (IreUnd).  2R.  508,  511 
Bankruptcy  (Ireland),  Leave,  1079 

Kershaw,  Mr.  J.,  Stockport 

Absconding  Debtors  (Ireland),  2R.  612 
Grammar  Schools,  Endowed,  Address  moved, 
875J 

JKhiva^  Russians  al, 

e.  QuesUon  (Mr.  H.  6.  UddeU),  51 

King,  Hon.  P.  J.  L.,  Surrey ^  E. 

Saccession  to  Real  Estate,  2R.  483,  504 
Wandle  Sewerage  and  Water,  2R.  672 

KingsUm-upon-Hull  Bribery  Commission, 

e.  Address  moved  (Mr.  Hume),  585 

Kingsion-upon-Hull  Bribery  Prevention, 
e.  Leave,  1059 

KiNXAiRD,  Hon.  A.  F.,  Perth 
Colonial  Clergy  Disabilities,  2R.  1013 
Coloured    Subjects  of  Great   Britain    in  the 

United  States,  995 
Postal  (Communication    between  London  and 

Scotland,  (Tom.  moved  for,  458 
Property  Dii^osal,  Leave,  817 

Ejrk.  Mr.  W.,  Newry 
Valuation  (Ireland)  Qom.  447 

Knight,  Mr.  F.  W.,  Woreesiershire,  W. 
Settlement  and  Removal,  2R.  1319 

Knox,  Colonel  B.  W.,  Mariom 
Military  Service  and  Expenditure,  257 

Labouciierb,  Rt.  Hon.  H.,  Taunton 

Book  of  Common  Prayer,  Address  moved,  7841 
Military  Knights  of  Windsor,  Address  moved, 

1074 
Parliamentary  Befbnn — Pos^onement  of  the 

Government  Measures,  285 
Wages,  Payment  of  (Hosiery),  2R.  1224 

Laixg,  Mr.  S.,  Wick,  Ac, 
Income  Tax,  Res.  1106 

Lands,  Vafuaiion  of,  {Scotland)  BiU, 
r.  2R.»  1349 

Landlord  and  Tenant  {Ireland)  BUI, 
L  2R.   2;    Motion  (Earl  of  Claccarty),  266; 
Motion  neg.  272 


Landlord  and  Tenant,  Law  of  (Ireland) 

Bia, 

/.  2R.  2 

Landlord  and  Tenant,  Law,  of  ConsoHda- 

tion,  {Ireland)  BiU, 
1. 2R.  2 

Latard,  Mr.  A.  H.,  Aylesbury 
Greek  Insurrection  in  Turkey,  728 
Russia  and  the  Porte,  Ultimatum  of  the  two 
Powers,  356,  357 

Lekvox,  Lord  A.  C.  F.  6.,  Shoreham 
Parliamentary   Reform,  Postponement  c€  the 
(government  Measures,  284 

Leasing  Powers,  {Ireland)  BiU, 

/.2R.2 

Leasing,  Powers  of,  {Ireland}  BUI, 
2L  2R.  2 

Lefeyre,  Rt.  Hon.  Charles  Shaw,  see 
also  Speaker,  The. 

Legal  Education — Inns  of  Court, 
e.  Address  moved  (Ri.  Hon.  J.  Napier),  147 

Libraries  and  Museums,  PubUe,  Bill, 
c.  IR.*  995 

LiDDEiL,  Hon.  H.  T.,  lAoerpool 
Coasting  Trade,  3R.  462,  463 
Controverted  Elections,  2R.  1372 
Emigrant  Ships,  Com.  moved  for,  217 
Simony  Law  Amendment,  2R.  1204 

LiDDELL,  Mr.  H.  6.,  Northumhertand,  S. 
Postal  Commnnicatkm   between   London  and 

Scothmd,  (^om.  moved  for,  453,  458 
Rnsmsns  at  Khiva,  51 

LiHDSAT,  Hon.  Lient-CoL  J., 
Commissariat,  Fkaoda  on  the,  1070 


London^  Bishop  of 
Burial-Gronnds  Aet — ^Metropolitan 
1341, 1348 


LoTAiSB,  Lord,  Northumberland,  N. 

Conventoal  and  Monawtic  Institutkos,  Goou 

1418. 
Greek  Insorrsction  in  Turkey,  715,  720 
Snooession  to  Real  Estate,  2R.  476 
Thames  Improvement,  2R.  549 

Lucas,  Mr.  F.,  Meath 

Absconding  I>ebtors  (Ireland),  2R.  510 
Conventual  and  Monastic  Institations,   Com. 

moved  for,  141 
Ministers*  Money,  4e.  (Irdand),  Com.  dL  3, 

1379 
Newspaper  Stamp  Prosecution,  3,  703 
Property  Disposal,  Leave,  812     * 
Reiigioos   Wants    of   (^stholic    Sohiiers    and 

Sailon,  314,  327 
Valuation  (Ireland)  Com  d.  1,  444  ;  eL  3,  447 
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Lyndhurst,  Lord 

Statute   Law  Consolidation  Commission  (Mr. 
Bellender  Ker),  260 

Magartket,  Mr.  G.,  Antrim 

Grand  Jury    Laws  (Ireland),  Nomination  of 

Com.  1245,  1248 
Ordnance  Office,  Promotions  in  the,  051 

MgCann,  Mr.  J.,  Drogheda 
Conventual  and   Monastic   Institutions,  Com. 

moved  for,  85 
Grand  Jury   Laws  (Ireland),    Nomination   of 

Com.  1247 
Valuation  (Ireland),  Com.  el,  3,  446 

MacGreoor,  Mr.  J.,  Olcugow 
Wandle  Sewerage  and  Water,  2R.  671 

Maguire,  Mr.  J.  F.,  Dungcnvan 
Conventual  and  Monastic  Institutions,  Com. 

moved  for,  105 
Ministers'  Money,  ^.  (Ireland),  571  ;  Com. 

cL  2, 1375  ;  el  3, 1377 
Settlement  and  Remoral,  2R.  1868 
Valuation  (Ireland),  Com.  cL  3,  446 

Maldon  Brihery  Pretention, 
c.  ljOB,ye,  1059 

Malins,  Mr.  R.,  Wallingford 
Budget,  The — Financial  Statement,  396 
Income  Tax,  Res.  1108 
Property  Disposal,  Leave,  810 
South  Sea  Company,  Rep.  1352 
Stonor,  Mr.,  Appointment  of,  980,  981 

Mauiesburt,  Earl  of 

Commissariat,  Frauds  on  the,  1067 

Foreign  Office,  Alleged  Betrayal  of  Trust  at 

the,  756,  763,  875,  884 
Russia,  Correspondence  of  the  English  Gorem- 

ment  with,  635,  640 

Mangles,  Mr.  R.  D.,  Ouildfard 
Bribery,  Prevention  of  (Canterbury,  Ac.),  Leave, 
1052 

Manners,  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  J.  J.  R.,  Col- 
chester 
Drainage,  Great  London,  2R.  200 

Marine  Mutiny  Bill, 
e,  IR .•  467 ;  2R.»  548  ;  3R.*  780 
I  IR.*  846 ;  2R.*  875  ;  Rep.*  991 ;  8R.*  1060 
Royal  Assent,  1229 

Masset,  Mr.  W.  N.,  Newport 
Bribery,  PMTcntion  of  (Canterbury,  Ac.),  Leare, 
1040 

Maule,  Hon.  Col.  L.  (Surveyor  General 

of  the  Ordnance),  Forfarshire 
Military  Service  and  Expenditure,  258 

Meagher,  Mr.  T.,  Waterford,  City 
Emigrant  Ships,  Com.  moved  for,  221 
Ministers'  Money,  dsc.  (Ireland),  Com.  el,  3, 
1381 


Medical  Practitioners'  (No,  2)  Bill, 

e,  2R.  1250 

Merchant  Shipping  BiU, 
c.  1R.»  195 

Merchant  Shipping  Acts  Repeal  Bill, 
e,  IR.*  195 

MiALL,  Mr.  E.y  BochdaU 
Colonial  Clergy  DisahiUties,  2R.  1014 
Conventual  and   Monastic   Institutions,  Com. 

moved  for,  109 
Ministers'  Money,  kc,  (Ireland),  Leave,  615 ; 

2R.  Amend.  996 
Oxford  University,  Leave,  912 

Military  Asylum  at  Chelsea, 
e.  Question  (Mr.  OUveira),  1271 

Military  Knights  of  Windsor, 
e.  Address  moved  (Mr.  Grenfell),  1071 ;    Adj. 
Debate,  1336 

MiliUxry  Seroiee  emd  Expenditure^ 
e.  Motion  (Mr.  Hume),  223 ;  Motion  withdrawn, 
260 

Militia,  The, 

I,  Returns  moved  for  (Earl  of  Ellenborough), 
175 

Aiilitia  Officers, 
e.  Question  (Mr.  M.  Milnes),  1272 

Militia,  The  Irish, 
I  Question  (Earl  of  Wioklow),  1 

Militia,  The  Scotch, 
I,  Question  (Duke  of  Montrose),  171 

MiLNES,  Mr.  R.  M.,  Pontefract 
Greek  Insurrection  in  Turkey,  704 
MilitU  OfBcers.  1272 
Postal   Communication  between  London  and 

Scotland,  Com.  moved  for,  459 
Succession  to  Real  EsUte,  2R.  477,  481 

Ministers*  Money,  due,  {Ireland), 
e.  Motion  (Mr.    Fagan),   552  ;    Amend.   (Rt. 
Hon.  Sir  J.  Young),  569,  \o,  q,  A.  88,  N.  103, 
M.  15]  583 

Ministers*  Money,  Sc,  {Ireland),  Bill, 
e.  Leave,  Amend.  (Mr.  Fagan),  615,  [o.  a,  A.  136, 

N.  93,  M.  43]  617 ;  1R.»  ». ; 
2R.  996  ;  Amend.  (Mr.  Miall),  \p,  q,  A.  203, 

N.  97,  M.  106]  998  ; 
Com.  cl.  7, 1373,  [A.  92,  N.  77,  M.  15]  1374 ; 

Amend.  (Mr.  Hadfield),  t6.,  [p,  q,  A.  92, 

N.  71,  M.  21]  1376; 
el.  3,  Amend.  (Mr.  J.  O'ConneU),  1377,  [A.  71, 

N.  92,  M.  21]  1379;  Amend.  (Mr.  Fagan), 

1380,  [A.  76,  N.  95,  M.  19]  1381,  [m.  q, 

A.  99,  N.  72,  M.  27]  *.; 
add,  el,  (Mr.  Vance),  [A.  18,  N.  144,  M.  126] 

J381 

Mitchell,  Mr.  T.  A.,  Bridport 

Neutrals,  Rights  of,  698 


MOF 


NAP 


MoFFATT,  Mr.  G.,  Ashhurion 
Wages,  Payment  of,  2R.  836,  840 


MoLESWORTH,  Rt.  HoD.  Sir  W.  (First  Com- 
missioner of  Works  and  Public  Build- 
ings), Southwark 
Napier,  Sir  0.,  Binner  to,  683 
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Napibb,  Rt.  Hon.  J. — continued, 

Jud^ent  Execution,  dtc,  Leave,  686 
Ministers'  Money,  dec.  (Ireland),  576;   Com. 

cL  3,  1877 
Property  Disposal,  Leave,  816 
Simony  Law  Amendment,  2R.  1201 
Valuation  (Ireland),  Com.  cL  I,  445 


MoNGREiFF,  Rt.  Hon.  J.,  see  Advocate, 
The  Lord 

MoNSELL,  Mr.  W.  (Clerk  of  the  Ordnance), 
Limerick,  Co. 
Ordnance  Estimates,  143,  144,  145,  146,  147 
Ordnance  Office,  Promotions  in  the,  551 

MoNTEAOLE,  Lord 

Administration  of  Justice  (Ireland),   Papers 

moved  for,  1395,  1397 
Civil  Service,  Papers  moved  for,  640,  668 
Landlord  and  Tenant  (Ireland),  2R.  16 
Paupers,  Irish,  Removal  of,  193 
Valuation  (IreUnd),  Com.  el,  1,  1236;  c/.  2, 

1238 

Montrose,  Duke  of 

MilitU,  The  Scotch,  171 

MooRE,  Mr.  G.  H.,  Mayo 

Conventual  and  Monastic  Institutions,  Com. 

Adj.  moved,  1461,  1464 
Property  Disposal,  Leave,  808 
Settlement  and  Removal,  2R.  1330 
Stonor,  Mr.,  Appointment  of,  688,  691,  973, 

980,  986 

Mortmain  BiU, 
c.  Leave,  859;  IR.*  1238 

Mowbray,  Mr.  R.  J.,  Durham^  City 
Colonial  Clergy  Disabilities,  2R.  1011 

MuLLiNOS,  Mr.  J.  R.,  Cirencester 
South  Sea  Company,  Rep.  Amend.  1351 

MuNTZ,  Mr.  G.  P.,  Birmingham 
Church  Building  Acts  Continuance,  2R.  442 

Mutiny  Bill, 

e.  1R.»  448 ;  2R.»  467  ;  3R.»  669 
/.  1R.»  757 ;  2R.»  846  ;  Rep.»  991 ;  3R.»  1060 
Royal  Assent,  1229 

Naas,  Rt.  Hon.  Lord,  CoUraine 
Conimunication  between  London  and  Dublin, 
Address  moved,  1407 

Napier,  Rt.  ^on.  J.,  Dublin  University 
Absconding  ^btors  (Ireland),  2 K.  510 
Bankruptcy  (Ireland),  I^ave,  1079 
Bribery,  Prevention  of  (Canterbury,  Ac.),  Leave, 
1039 
.   Colonial  Clei^  Disabilities,  2R.  1013 
.   Conventual  and  Monastic  Institutions,  Com. 
moved  for,  77 
Fisheries  (Ireland),  2R.  845 
Grand  Jury  l^iwa  (Ireland),    Nomination   of 

Com.  1248 
Inns    of   Court — Legal    Education,    Address 
moved,  147,  169 

[cont. 


Napier,  Sir  C„  Dinner  to, 
e.  Question  (Mr.  French),  674 

Navy, 

List,  I.  Question  (Earl  of  Hardwicke),  197 

Manning  the,  I.  Question  (Earl  of  Ellenborouirh). 
515,  1060.  1230 

Religiaut  Wants  of  Catholic  Sailors,  c.  Obser- 
vations (Mr.  Lucas),  314 

Salvage  by  H.M,  Ships,  c.  Question  (Mr.  San- 
dars),  276 

SpiriU  for  the  Use  of  the,  c.  Motion  (Mr.  P. 
O'Brien),  308,  [A.  38,  N.  97,  M.  59]  314 

Neutrals,  Rights  of, 
L  Address  moved  (Marquess  of  Clanricarde), 

OoO 

e.  Question  (Mr.  Mitchell),  698;  Motion  (Rt. 
Hon.  T.  M.  Gibson),  955;  Motion  with- 
drawn,  973;  Question  (Sir  F.  KeUy),  1273 

New  Writs, 
e.  Postponement  of,  586 

Newcastle,  Duke  of  (Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Colonies) 

Commissariat,  Frauds  on  the,  1064, 1066, 1067. 

1229,  1230 
Landlord  and  Tenant  (Ireland),  2R.  22 ;  Com. 

271 
MUitia,  The,  Returns  moved  for,  181,  182 

Newdeoate,  Mr.  C.  N.,  Warwickshire,  N. 
Conventual  and   Monastic  Institutions,  Com. 

moved  for,  128,  1429 
Oxford  University,  Leave,  954 

Newspaper  Stamps, 

c.  Retuma  moved  for  (Mr.  Cmufiird),  135 ;  Adj. 
moved  (Mr.  Brotherton),  [A.  35,  N.  66, 
M.  31]  IS7  ;—ProsectUions,  Question  (Mr. 
Lncas),  703 

North,  Col.  J.  S.,  Oxfordshire 

Conventual  and   Monastic  Institutions,   Com. 

1424 
Military  Knights  of  Windsor,  Address  moved, 

1074 

NoRREYS,  Sir  D.  0.  J.,  Mallow 
Valuation  (Ireland),  Com.  el,  1,  445 

O'Brien,  Mr.  P.,  King's  County 
Conventual  and  Monastic  Institutions.   Com 

1453 
Spirits  for  the  Use  of  the  Navy,  308 

O'CoNNBLL,  Mr.  J.,  Clonmel 
Absconding  Debtors  (Ireland),  2R.  508 
Budget,  The— Financial  Statement,  404 
Conventual  and  Monastic  Institutions,  Com. 
1454 

[corU, 
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0*CoNNXLL,  Mr.  J. — continued. 

Emigrant  Ships,  Com.  moved  for,  203,  223 
Ministers*  Money,  Ac,  (Ireland),  Com.  el,  2, 

1376 ;  cl.  3,  Amend.  1377 
Property  Disposal,  Leave,  809 
Valuation  (Ireland),  Com.  cl.  1,  Amend.  443, 447 

Oliveira,  Mr  B.,  Pontefract 
Military  Asylum  at  Chelsea,  1271 

OrdrMnce  Estimates, 
c.  142 

Ordnance  Office,  Promotions  in  the, 
c.  Question  (Mr.  Macartney),  551 

Ordnance  Survey  (Scotland), 
e.  Question  (Mr.  Rich),  200 

OsBORiOB,  Mr.  R.  B.  (Secretary  of  the  Ad- 
miralty), Middlesex 
Conventual  and  Monastic  Institutions,  Com. 

1440,  1461 
Spirits  for  the  Use  of  the  Navy,  311 

Oxford  University  Bill, 
c.  Leave,  892;  IR.*  965 

Packe,  Mr.  C.  W.,  Leicestershire,  S, 
Conventual  and  Monastic  Institutions,  Com. 

1435 
Declarations,  Leave,  793 
Settlement  and  Removal,  2R.  Adj.  moved,  1335, 

1354 
Succession  to  Real  EsUte,  2R.  485 
Wages,  Payment  of,  2R.  838 
Wages,  Payment  of  (Hosiery),  2R.  1223, 1227 

Pakington,  Rt.  Hod.  Sir  J.  S.,  Droitimch 
Army  Estimates,  331 
Colonial  Clergy  DisabUities,  2R.  999 
Military  Service  and  Expenditure,  250 
Parliamentary  Reform — Postponement  of  the 

Government  Measures,  200 
Public  Business,  449 
Settlement  and  Removal,  2R.  1333, 1360 
Succession  to  Real  Estate,  2R.  Amend.  467. 

469 
Vancouver's  Island,  550 
Van  Diemen*s  Land,  Colonial  Chaplaincies  in, 

1272 

Palk,  Mr.  L.,  Devonshire^  S, 

Agricultural  Statistics,  1238 

Church  Building  Acts  Continuance,  Com.  1383 

Palmer,  Mr.  Robert,  Berkshire 
Settlement  and  Removal,  2R.  1359 

Palmer,  Mr.  Roundell,  Plymouth 
Oxford  University,  Leave,  924 

Palmerston,  Rt.  Hon.  Viscount  (Secre- 
tary of  State  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment), Tiverton 
Book  of  Common  Prayer,  Address  moved,  785 
Burial-Grounds,  Private,  275,  276 
Church  Building  Acts  Continuance,  Com.  1382; 

el.  1,  1384 
Church- Yards,  Ac.  (Metropolis),  Address  moved, 
451 

[eont. 


Palmerston,  Rt.  Hon.  Visct. — eotUinufd. 
County  Rate  Expenditure,  856 
Declarations,  Leave,  790 
Drainage,  Great  London,  2R.  109,  200 
Fireworks,  Sale  of,  782 
Frost,  Williams,  and  Jones,  Pardon  of,  448 
Greek  Insurrection  in  Turkey,  742, 752 
High  Treason  (Ireland),  Leave,  790. 
Juvenile  Offenders,  782 
Ministers'  Money,  Ac.  (Ireland),  569 ;  Com. 

c/.  3,  1378 
Napier,  Sir  C,  Dinner  to,  680 
Property  Disposal,  Leave,  813 
Settlement  and  Removal,  2R.  1362 
Wandle  Sewerage  and  Water,  2R.  671.  672 
Water  Supply  to  the  Metropolis,  781,  858,  859 

Parliamentary  Reform — Postponement  of 

the  Government  Measures, 
I.  Observations  (Earl  of  Derby),  262;  Returns 

moved  for  (Earl  Grey),  519 
e.  Observation  (Lord  J.  Russell),  277 

Parliamentoa^  Representation  Bill, 
e.  2R.  postponed,  277 

Patten,  Mr.  J.  W.,  Lancashire,  N. 

Church  Building  Acts  Continuance,  2R.  443 

Paupers,  Irish,  Removal  of, 
L  Question  (Earl  of  Donoughmore),  188 

Payment  of  Wages  Bill, 
e.  2R.  818 ;  Amend.  (Mr.  Crauf\ird),  822,  [o.  q. 
A.  166,  N.  56,  M.  110]  844 

Payment  of  Wages  (Hosiery)  Bill, 
e.  Leave,  169 ;  IR.*  195 
2R.  1211 ;  Amend.  (Sir  W.  CUy).  1219,  [o.  q. 
A.  120,  N.  73,  M.  47]  1228 

Pechell,  Rear- Admiral  Sir  6.  R.,  Brigh- 
ton 
Russian  Ships  of  War,  Sale  of,  697 
Settlement  and  Removal,  3R.  1309 

Peel,  Sir  R.,  Tamworth 

Greek  Insurrection  in  Turkey,  746 

Peel,  Mr.  F.  (Under   Secretary  for  the 
Colonies),  Bury,  Lancashire 
Canada,  New  Brunswick,  die.  Railway,  2R.  1069 
Emigrant  Ships,  Com.  moved  for,  210,  222 
Stonor,  Mr.,  Appointment  of,  689 ;  Explanation, 

856,  976 
Vancouver's  Island,  551 
Van  Diemen's  Land,  Colonial  Chaplaincies  in, 
1273 

Pellatt,  Mr.  A.,  Southwark 
Burial-Grounds,  Private,  275 
Church-Yards,  fto.  (Metropolis),  Address  moved, 

453 
Coasting  Trade,  3B^  463 
Colonial  Clergy  Disabilities,  2R.  999 
Declarations,  Leave,  787 
Drainage,  Great  London,  2R.  199 
Grammar  Schools,  Endowed,  Address  moved, 

872 

[cotU. 
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Pkllatt,  Mr.  A. — eonlinued. 

Ministers'  Money,  Ao.  (Ireland),  Com.  cl    2, 

1376 
Thames  Improvement,  2R.  549 
Wandle  Sewerage  and  Water,  2R.  Amend.  669 

Philipps,  Mr.  J.  H.,  ffaverfordwett 
Settlement  and  Remoral,  2R.  1868 

Phillimore,  Mr.  J.  G.,  Leominster 
Conrentual  and  Monastic  Institutions,   Com. 

moved  for,  103 
Oxford  University,  Leave,  952 
Public  Prosecutors,  2R.  588 

Phillimore.  Mr.  R.  J.,  Tavistock 

Church  Building  Acts  Continuance,  Com.  1383 
Colonial  Clergy  Disabilities,  2R.  1003 
Conventual  and   Monastic  Institutions,   Com. 

moved  for,  92 
Inns    of   Court — Legal    Education,    Address 

moved,  162 
Military  Knights  of  Windsor,  Address  moved, 

1337 
Simony  Law  Amendment,    2R.   1177,   1190, 
1193, 1206 

Phinn,  Mr.  T.,  Bath 
Bribery,  Prevention  of  (Canterbury,  d(c.).  Leave, 

1037 
Parliamentary   Reform — Postponement  of  the 

Government  Measures,  288 
Succession  to  Real  Estate,  2R.  501 

Postal    Communication  between  London 

and  the  North, 
I  Petition  (Earl  Grey),  757 
e.  Com.  moved  for  (Mr.  H.  G.  Liddell),  453  ; — 

Between  London  and  Dublin,  Address  moved 

(Mr.  H.   Herbert),  1307,  [A.  152,  N.  208, 

M.  56]  1410 

Potter,  Mr.  R.,  Limerick,  City 
Conventual  and  Monastic  Institutions,  Com. 

moved  for,  91 
Ministers'  Money,  Ac,  (Ireland),  582 
Valuation  (Ireland),  Com.  cl.  1,  444 

Property  Disposal  Bill, 
c.  Leave,  796,  [A.  68,  N.  40,  M.  28]  817  ;  1R» 
817 

Public  Business, 
c.  Question  (Rt.  Hon.  S.  H.  Walpole),  449 

Public  Prosecutors  Bill, 
#.  2R.  deferred,  587 

Religious  Wants  of  Catholic  Soldiers  and 

Sailors, 
e.  Observations  (Mr.  Lucas),  314 

RiOARDO,  Mr.  J.  L.,  Stoke-upon- Trent 

Neutrals,  Rights  of,  970 

Rice,  Mr.  E.  R.,  Dover 

Settlement  and  Removal,  2R.  1294 


Rich,  Mr.  U.,  Richmond 
Greek  Insurrection  in  Turkey,  712 
Ordnance  Survey  (Scotland),  200 

Roche,  Mr.  E.  B.,  Cork,  Co. 

Conventual  and   Monastic  Institutions,   Com. 
moved  for,  98 

Russell,  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  J.,  Lbndon  (Mem- 
ber of  the  Cabinet,  without  Office). 
Colonial  Clergy  Disabilities,  2R.  1015 
Coloured  Subjects  of  Great  Britain  in  the  United 

States,  995 
Controverted  Elections,  2R.  1372 
Conventual  and   Monastic   Institutions,  Com. 

moved  for,  112,  1420 
Grammar  Schools,  Endowed,  Address  moved,  873 
Greek  Insurrection  in  Turkey,  711 
Military  Service  and  Expenditure,  258 
Neutrals,  Rights  of,  969,  971.  973,  1274 
New  Writs,  Postponement  of,  586 
Oxford  University,  I/eave,  892,  939 
Parliamentary  Reform,  Postponement  of   the 

Government  Measures,  277,  304,  308 
Public  Business,  449 
Russia  and  the  Porte,  Ultimatum  of  the  two 

Powers,  356,  357 
Russia,  Confidential  Communications  with,  701, 

702 
Russian  Ships  of  War,  Sale  of,  698 
Settlement  and  Removal,  2  R.  1274,  1354,  1370 
Succession  to  Real  Estate,  2R.  497 

Russell,  Mr.  F.  W.,  Limerick,  City 
Conventual  and  Monastic  Institutions,  Com. 
moved  for,  108 

Russia  and  the  Porte, 

I.  Correspondence  with  the  English  Oovemment, 
Question  (Earl  of  Derby).  621 

e,  UUiincUum  of  the  two  Powers,  Question  (Mr. 
Layard),  356  ;— Petition  (Mr.  Bright),  673  ; 
—  Confidential  Communications  with  Eng- 
land, Question  (Rt.  Hon.  B.  Disraeli),  700 

Russia,    War  with — Message  from    the 

Queen 
I  1337 
0.  1352 

RtAssians  at  Khiva, 

e.  Question  (Mr.  U.  G.  Uddell),  51 

Russian  Ships  of  War,  Sale  of, 
e.  Question  (Sir  G.  Pechell),  697 

Sadleir,  Mr.  J.,  Sligo  Bo, 
Stonor,  Mr.,  Appointment  of,  985,  986 ;  Expla- 
nation, 991 

St.  Asaph,  Bishop  of 

Testamentary  Jurisdiction,  2R.  772 

St.  Leonards,  Lord 

Chancery,  Court  of.  Returns  moved  for,  1251 
Common  Law  Procedure  (1854),  Second,  2R. 

1259,  1261 
Criminal  Law  Amendment,  331 
Landlord  and  Tenant  (Ireland),  Com.  272 
Testamentary  Jurisdiction,  2R.  774 
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Salisbury,  Marquees  of 
Paupers,  Irish,  Removal  of,  194 

Salvage  hy  H.  M,  Ships, 
c.  Question  (Mr.  Sandars),  276 

Sandars,  Mr.  G.,  Wakefield 
Salvage  by  H.  M.  Ships,  276 
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Seymour,  Mr.  W.  D.,  Sunderland 
Coasting  Trade,  SR.  466 


Shaftesbury,  Earl  of 

Burial-Grounds  Act — Metropolitan  Interments, 

1347 
*  Christianity  in  the  East,  Address  moved,  001 
Sanitary  Measures,  Address  moved,  530, 547 


Sanitary  Measures, 
I  Address  moved  (Earl  of  Harrowby),  526 

ScoBELL,  Capt.  G.  T.,  Bath 
Emigrant  Ships,  Com.  moved  for,  220 

Scotland, 
Militia,  The,  I,  Question  (Duke  of  Montrose), 

171 
Ordnance  Survey,  e.  Question  (Mr.  Rich),  200 
Postal  Communieation  with  London,  c.  Com. 

moved  for  (Mr.  H.  G.  LiddeU),  453 

See 
Bankruptcy  and  Imoheney  (Scotland)  Bill 
Education  (Scotland)  Bill 
Lands,  ValuaHon  of,  (Scotland)  Bill 

Scott,  Hon.  F.,  Berwickshire 

Bribery,    Prevention    of    (Canterbury,    Ac), 
Leave,  1051 

Scully,  Mr.  F.,  Tipperary 

Conventual  and   Monastic   Institutions,   Com. 

1462,  1465 
Grand  Jury  Laws  (Ireland),  Nomination  of  Com. 

1245 
Valuation  (Ireland),  Com.  cL  1,  444 

Scully,  Mr.  V.,  Cork,  Co, 

Conventual  and  Monastic  Institutions,  Com.  1464 
Inns    of   Court  —  Legal    Education,    Address 

moved,  167 
Ordnance  Estimates,  146 
Stonor,  Mr.,  Appointment  of,  695 
Succession  to  Real  EsUte,  2R.  501 

Settlement  and  Eemoval, 
I,  Question  (Earl  of  Derby),  1339 

Settlement  and  Removal  Bill, 
c.  2R.  1274;  Amend.  (Mr.  Staflford),  1287;  A^j. 

moved;  Amend.  (Mr.  Packe),  1335,  [o.  q,  A. 

182,    N.   121,    M.  11]  1336;  Adj.    Debate. 

1353 ;  Adj.  moved  (Mr.  Packe),  1354,  [A. 

209,  N.  183,  M.  26]  1371 

Sewers,  Metropolitan, 
c.  Question  (Sir  B.  Hall),  1269 

Seymeb,  Mr.  H.  K.,  Dorsetshire 
Book  of  Common  Prayer,  Address  moved,  787 
Settlement  and  Removal,  2R.  1287 

SUgo  Election,  1386 

* 

Seymour,  Rt.  Hon.  Lord,  Totness 

Drainage,  Great  London,  2R.  198 
Military  Service  and  Expenditure,  245 
Ordnance  Estimates,  144 
Wandle  Sewerage  and  Water,  2R.  671 
Water  Supply  to  the  Metropolis,  857 


Shelley,  Sir  J.  V.,  Westminster 
Drainage,  Great  London,  2R.  198 
Gaming- Houses,  Leave,  1244 
Parliamentary  Reform — Postponement  of  the 

Government  Measures,  281,  307 
Wandle  Sewerage  and  Water,  2R.  672 

SiBTHORP,  Colonel  C.  D.  W.,  Lincoln 
Budget,  The— Financial  Statement,  406 
Controverted  Elections,  2R.  1372 
Income  Tax,  Res.  1176 

Parliamentary  Reform — Postponement  of  the 
Government  Measures,  287 

Simony  Law  Amendment  Bill, 
c.  1R.»51; 

2R.  1177;  Amend.  (Mr.  G.  Butt),  1195,[o.^. 
A.  52,  N.  138,  M.  86]  1206 

Sligo  Election, 
c.  Report,  1211 ; 

Motion  (Mr.  K.  Seymer),  1386 

Small  Arms, 
c.  Com.  moved  for  (Mr.  G.  Berkeley),  170 

ShitH)  Rt.  Hon.  R.  V.,  Northampton 
Church  Building  Acts  Continuance,  2R.  442 
Settlement  and  Removal,  2R.  1312 

Smollett,  Mr.  A.,  Dumbartonshire 

Ordnance  Estimates,  145,  146 

Solicitor  General,  The  (Sir  R.  Bbthell), 

Aylesbury 
Bribery,  Prevention  of  (Canterbury,  Ac),  Leave 

1044 
Colonial  Clergy  DisabUities,  2R.  1005 
Inns   of    Court  —  Legal    Education,    Address 

moved,  163 

South  Sea  Company  Bill, 
Rep.    1349;     Amend.    (Mr.    FoUett),    1350; 
Amend,    withdrawn,    1351  ;     Amend.    (Mr. 
Mullings),  ib. ;  Amend,  withdrawn,  1352 

Speaker,  The  (Rt.  Hon.  C.  S.  Lefevre), 
Hampshire,  N. 
Fisheries  (Ireland),  2R.  844 
Grand  Jury   Laws  (Ireland),    Nomination  of 

Com.  1245 
Settlement  and  Removal,  2R.  1274 
Stonor,  Mr.,  Appointment  of,  985|  986,  991 

Spirits  for  the  Use  of  the  Navy, 
e.  Motion  (Mr.  P.  O'Brien),  808,  [A.  38,  N.  97, 
M.  59]  314 
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Spooner,  Mr.  R.,  Warwickshire,  N» 
Conventual  and   Monastic  Institutions,  Com. 

1434 
Exchequer  Bills,  2R.  618 
Income  Tax,  Leave,  980,  1094;  2R.  1249 
Napier,  Sir  C,  Dinner  to,  685 

Stafford,  Mr.  A.  S.  .0.,  Northampton^ 
shire,  N, 
*  Settlement  and  Removal,  2R.  Amend.  1275 
Spirits  for  the  Use  of  the  Navy,  313 

Stanley,  Lord,  King*s  Lynn 

Wages,  Payment  of,  2R.  834 

Stanley  of  Alderley,  Lord  (Paymaster 
of  the  Forces,  and  Vice-President  of 
the  Board  of  Trade) 

Coasting  Trade,  2R.  848,  858 

Valuation  (Ireland),  Com.  cl.  1,  1236 ;  cL  2, 
1237,  1238 

Stanley,  Hon.  W.  0.,  Chester 

Bribery,     Prevention    of    (Canterbury,    Ac), 

Leave,  1052 
Stonor,  Mr.,  Appointment  of,  983 
Succession  to  Real  Estate,  2R.  484 

Statute  Law  Consolidation  Commission, 
L  Explanation — Mr.  Bellenden  Ker  (Lord  Lynd- 
hurst),  260 

Stonor,  Mr,^  Appointment  of, 
c.  Question  (Mr.  G.  U.  Moore),  688  ;  Explana- 
tion (Mr.   F.  Peel),  856;    Statement  (Mr. 
G.  U.  Moore),  973 ;  Explanation  (Mr.  John 
Sadleir),  991 

Strickland,  Sir  G.,  Preston 

Wages,  Payment  of  (Hosiery)  2R.  1222 

Stuart,  Lord  D.  C,  Marylehone 
Drainage,  Great  London,  2R.  198 
Greek  Insurrection  in  Turkey,  719 
Settlement  and  Removal,  2R.  1285 
Small  Arms,  Com.  moved  for,  170 

Succession  to  Real  Estate  Bill, 

c.  2R.  467 ;  Amend.  (Rt.  Hon.  Sir  J.  Paking. 
ton),  471.  [o.  q.  A.  82,  N.  203,  M.  121] 
506 

Supply,  C. 
Army  EitimcUes,  330 
Ordnance  Estimates,  142 

Tenants^  Compensation  {Ireland)  Bill, 
I  2R.  2 

Tenants*  Improvements  CompensctHon  (Ire- 
land) BiU, 
/.  2R.  2 

Tenants*  Improvetnents^  Compensation  for, 
'  (Ireland)  Bill, 

I,  2R.  2 


Testamentary  Jurisdiction  Bill, 

I.  2R.  764  ; 

Petition  (Lord  Brougham)^  991 

Thames  Embankment  and  Railvoay  (Lon- 
don and  West  London)  BiU, 
e,  IR.*  448 

Thames  Improvement  Bill, 

c.  2R.  548 ;  Amend.  (Hon.  £.  P.  Bouverie)  549 

Thesiger,  Sir  F.,  Stamford 
Succession  to  Eleal  Estate,  2R.  479,  481,  483, 
494 

Thompson,  Mr.  G.,  Aberdeen 

Coasting  Trade,  3R.  463 

ToLLEMAGHE,  Mr.  J.,  Cheshire,  S, 
CommuQioation  between   London  and  Dublin, 
Address  moved,  1410 

Trollope,  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  J.,  Lincolnshire,  S, 
Settlement  and  Removal,  2R.  1365 

Turkey  and  Russia, 

I.  Correspondence  with  the  English  Oovemmeni, 
Question  (Earl  of  Derby),  621  i—Queen^s 
Message — War  with  Russia^  1337 

e.  Ultimatum  of  the  two  Powers,  Question 
(Mr.  Layard)  1356 ;  Petition  (Mr.  Bright), 
673  ;  —  Gonfideniial  Communications  with 
England,  Question  (Rt.  Hon.  B.  Disraeli), 
700  ; — Insurrection  in  Oreece,  Observations 
(Mr.  M.  Milnes),  704 ; — Message  from  the 
Queen — War  with  Russia,  1352 

Tyne  Harbour  of  Refuge,  ' 
I.  Petition  (Earl  of  EUenborough),  1230 

Urquhart,  Mr.  W.  P.,  Westmeath 
Settlement  and  Removal,  2R.  1299 

Valuation  (Ireland)  Act  Amendment  Bill^ 
c.  Com.  el,  1,  443,  [A.  79,  N.  25,  M.  54]  445 ; 
d.  3,  Amend.  (Mr.  J.  D.  Fitigerald),  445, 
[A.  26,  N.  74,  M,  48]  447  ; 
3R.*  615 
Z.  1R.»  618  ;  2R.*  1060  ; 
Com.  d,  1,  1236 ; 
c/.  2,  Amend.   (Earl  of   Clancarty),    1237  ; 

Amend,  withdrawn,  1288 ; 
3R.»  1337 

Valuation  of  Land  (Scotland)  BiU, 
c,  2R.*  1349 

Vance,  Mr.  J.,  Dublin,  City 

Bankruptcy  (Ireland),  Leave,  1090 
Budget,  The— Financial  Statement,  395 
Communication  between  London  and  Dablin, 

Address  moved,  1400 
Dublin  Carriage,  Leave,  1060 
Ministers'  Money,  Ao.  (Ireland),  Com.  add,  cL 

1381 

Vancouver's  Island, 

c.  Petition  (Rt.  Hon.  Sir  J.  Pakington),  550 


